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DAY  BY  DAY  the  public  press  tells  us  of 
new  wonders  of  science — of  new  discov- 
eries— of  new  forces  harnessed  for  the 
quicker  performance  of  the  world's  work, — for 
the  greater  crowding  of  results  into  a  brief  per- 
iod. The  farmer  and  the  business  man  alike  are 
constantly  striving:  to  do  still  more. 

Wonders  may  never  cease,  but  greater  won- 
der than  all  else  is  that  man,  with  all  his  attain- 
ments, can  never  reach  the  point  where  he  can 
declare  himself  independent  of  Nature's  laws 
and  Nature's  own  remedies. 

Usually  the  first  organs  of  the  body  to  call  a 
halt  to  unnatural  haste  are  the  stomach  and 
liver.  When  overworked  and  distressed  they 
demand  relief  and  nothing  but  Nature's  specifics 


will  restore  them.  Dandelion  and  mandrake 
have  proved  for  generations  to  be  most  pot- 
ent remedies  for  the  overworked  and  harassed 
digestive  system,  and  it  is  largely  to  these  two 
great  remedial  agents  of  Nature  that  the  great 
success  is  due  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills, 
which  are  known  and  valued  everywhere. 

Under  the  quiet  but  sure  influence  of  Par- 
melee's, the  best  of  all  pills,  the  fermentation  of 
food  in  the  stomach  is  effectually  checked,  the 
liver  is  regulated  and  the  bowels  are  toned  and 
strengthened.  A  clear  eye  and  mind  result  and 
the  whole  system  responds  promptly. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  are  sold  every- 
where in  25-cent  boxes.  Prepared  by  Northrop 
&  Lyman  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 


New  Hired  Man:  "Ere. 
Boss,  blimey  if  I  ever 
'eard  tell  o'  dippin'  a 
sheep  wiv  a  bloomin' 
rag  !  Over  'ome  we  alius 
uses  a  propah  dippin' 
tank  an'  bally  well  dips 
'em  ! 

The  Boss :  Well,  you  see,  Duke. 
Mary's  little  lamb  here  can't  get  en- 
ough of  it— Ever  since  we  dipped 
last  spring  she  comes  pestering  me 
all  the  time  for  more 


French's  Sheep  Dip 

Other   good  things   to  have   on 
the  shelf  are  : 

French's  HARNESS   OlL 
French  s 

RuBYEtiB  Metal  Polish 

French's  P  ANO  POLISH 
French's  FURNITURE    POLISH 

Your  dealer  sells  all  these  things 
— Ask  him. 


J.  A.  FRENCH  &  CO.,  LTD., 


Toronto  and  Delhi 


FARMER'S— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The    Canadian    Serial    Rights  on 
SERVICE'S   FIRST   NOVEL 

THE  TRAIL 
OF '98 

Have  been  secured  for 

Farmer's  Magazine 

ROBERT  W.  SERVICE 

^■^^^^^^H^^^HBIHHBHBHi^^H^^^B  The    Canadian   Kipling,  of   whose  books.    "  The 

Songs  of  a  Sourdough  "  and  "  Ballads  of  a  Chee- 
chako,"  over  100.000  copies  have  been  sold. 

From  an  almost  obscure  bank-clerk  in  a  remote  corner  of  Canada, 
Robert  VV.  Service  sprang  into  the  favor  of  thousands  of  Cana- 
dians and  readers  all  over  the  world,  as  the  author  of  "The 
Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  and  later,  of  "Ballads  of  a  Cheechako." 
This  young  painter  of  the  colors  of  the  Yukon  had  to  pay  to 
have  his  first  book  brought  out,  but  since  then  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  his  poems  alone  have  been  sold  in  Canada. 

Now— he  has  ventured  into  the  field  of  novel-writing.  Dropping  the 
limitations  of  the  poet  for  the  time  being,  he  tells  of  one  of  the 
romances  of  the  rush  to  the  Yukon  in  '98.  With  a  free,  bold 
pen,  yet  with  all  the  skill  of  the  poet,  he  unfolds  his  story.  He 
tells  it  as  though  he  had  his  readers  gathered  around  him  at 
the  club,  or  as  though  they  were  with  him  in  the  office — "after 
hours." 

It  is  not  a  problem  novel.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  abstruse  specu- 
lations. In  its  virility  it  seems  primarily  a  man's  book,  yet  it 
cannot  fail  but  interest  the  woman  who  likes  to  hear  of  strong, 
brave  men  and  fair  women  in  a  rugged  land. 

Those  whose  fancy  was  stirred  by  Service's  poetry  will  find  him 
in  this  novel,  still  the  poet.  Those  who  have  not  read  his  poems 
yet  will  look  for  them  after  reading  the  serial.  These  coming 
winter  nights,  beside  a  fire—or  the  radiator,  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  reader  will  have  a  wonderful  source  of  refreshing 
entertainment. 

This  intensely  interesting  story  commences  with  the  November  is- 
sue. It  will  interest  you  more  than  any  other  story  you  have 
ever  read.  Don't  overlook  having  your  subscription  commence 
with  the  November  number. 


Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 


Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
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1 0  %  Interest  on  Your  Savings 


A 


FEW  years  ago  a  man  with  limited  capital  commenced  the  manufacture  of  sanitary^steel'tanks, 
troughs,  etc.,  in  the  town  of  Tweed,  Ontario. 


By  producing  goods  that  satisfied  every  requirement  of  careful  buyers,  he  made  his  business  a 
pronounced  success  from  the  start. 

A  year  or  two  later  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  The  Steel  Trough  & 
Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $25,000.  It  was  determined,  however,  not  to  offer  any 
stock  to  the  public  until  the  business  reached  a  point  where  the  demand  for  the  Company's  goods  was 
greater  than  could  be  supplied  without  an  increase  of  capital, 

That  time  has  arrived. 

Among  the  goods  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Company  are  the  famous  "Rowe"  Sanitary 
Lavatory  and  the  "  All-Steel"  Sanitary  Cheese  Vat.  On  both  which  they  have  exclusive  rights  for 
Canada. 

The  former,  a  picture  of  which  is  shown  here,  is  a  city  convenience  that  will  soon  be  in  every 
country  home  in  the  land.  While  costing  less  than  a  washstand  and  accessories,  it  is  infinitely  more 
convenient,  sanitary,  handsome  and  durable. 


The  demand  for  this  lavatory,  the  Ail-Steel  Cheese 
Vat  and  the  Company's  other  lines  is  now  so  great  that 
an  increase  of  capital  is  imperative.  The  factory  must  be 
enlarged  and  the  selling  organization  greatly  extended  if 
the  money-making  opportunities  open  to  the  Company  are 
to  be  grasped. 

Accordingly,  $6,000  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  Com- 
pany is  now  offered  at  $10  a  share,  the  dividends  upon 
which  will  not  be  less  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum, 
judging  by  the  Company's  past  record — a  greater  return 
than  can  be  made  any  other  way  with  small  investments. 

The  Company  claim  the  right  to  buy  back  all  stock 
issued  in  ten  years. 

While  we  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  small 
blocks  of  stock,  we  prefer,  if  possible,  to  interest  a  few 
farmers  who  desire  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  who  could  act  as  agents  of  the  Company  in  their 
localities,  thus  earning  dividends  on  their  investment  and 
commissions  on  their  sales. 

If  you  have  any  money  lying  idle  it  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  this.      Write  for  full  particulars  to 


The  Steel  Trough  and  Machine  Co.,   Limited 

TWEED  ONTARIO 


The  advertiser  would  like   to   know   where   you   saw   his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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A  Sane 
and 


INVESTMENT 


A  complete  business  training   (by  correspondence,  if 
desired),  at  an  up-to-date  and  well-equipped  school, 
will  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  every  farmer's  son 
and  daughter,  and  the 


British  American  Business  College 

course    of    instruction    is    thoroughly    practical,   and 
teaches  along  just  those  lines  that  will  benefit  you  in 
after  life. 


Up-to-date  farming  methods  call  for  business  abil 
ity  of  no  mean   order,   and  the   farmer   who   is   well 
equipped  in  this  respect    will,  of  a  surety,  be  the  most 
successful  man. 

School  open  all-year-round.     Students  may  enroll 
at  any  time. 

Many  of  our  most  successful  graduates  have  been 
boys  and  girls  from  the  farm. 


Tbe 

BRITISH 

AMERICAN 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 


Y.M.C.A. 

Building 

Yonge  Street 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


POTASH  MEANS  PROFIT 

TO  THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER,  MARKET  GARDENER  and  0RCHARD1ST 


The  judicious  use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  either  alone  or  prefer- 
ably as  a  supplement  to  barnyard  manure,  ensures 

PAYING    CROPS 

POTASH  must  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  "COMPLETE 
FERTILIZER,"  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  leading  fertilizer 
dealers  and  seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  MURIATE 
and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH. 

INCREASE  YOUR  CROPS  AND  IMPROVE  THEIR  QUALITY  by  using  a  fertilizer 
containing  a  high  percentage  of  POTASH  next  season.  Write  us  for  full  particulars 
and  copies  of  our  free  bulletins,  including:  "Artificial  Fertilizers,  their  Nature  and 
Use";  "Potato  Crop  in  Canada";  "Farmer's  Companion,"  etc.,  etc. 

Dominion  Agricultural  Offices  of  the  Potash  Syndicate 

1105  TEMPLE  BLDG.,  TORONTO 


The  advertiser   would   like    to   know    where   you   saw    his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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"""Wouldn't  you  just  love 
to  be  a  good  photographer  ? 

Certainly  you  would  !  You've  made  up 
your  mind  to  buy  a  camera  lots  of  times, 
but  have  hesitated  because  you  thought 
you  might  fail  to  make  good  pictures. 

But  there's  a  simple  way  you  can  learn 
in  a  few  weeks  to  take  pictures  as  good  as 
the  best  photographer  in  the  world — take 
a  short  course  under  Canada's  ablest  photo- 
grapher in 

Home  Photography 


There's  a  picture  well  worth  taking  in  every        ^m^^^m^mt^ 
nook  and  corner  of  your  farm,  not  only  because  of  its  artistic 
merit,  but  because  of  its  home  associations,  and  winter  indoor 
pictures  can  be  quite  successfully  made  if  you  know  how  ! 

It's  possible,  moreover,  for  you  to  earn  quite  a  bit  doing  a 
a  little  photographic  work  for  your  neighbors.  Why  not 
combine  business  and  pleasure  in  your  slack  season  ? 

Write  to-day  for  details  of  our  course.     You  won't  com- 
mit yourself  in  any  way  by  doing  so!     Underline  on  accom- 
panying coupon  the  course  you  desire,  fill  in  name  and  ad- 
■MB^HHaMMMMMa^         dress,  cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail 


Shaw  Correspondence  School 

Yonge  and  Gerrard  Sts..  Toronto.  Canada 


Chartered  Accountancy 

Art 

Higher  Accounting 

Illustrating 

Commercial  Specialist 

Designing 

Bookkeeping 

Art  Specialist 

Shorthand 

Teachers'  Art 

Typewriting 

Story  Writing 

Matriculation 

Journalism 

Commercial  Law 

Show  Card  Writing 

Penmanship 

Photography 

English 

Ad-Wrltlng 

name  -  - 
Address 


to  us  for  particulars. 

THE 

Shaw  Correspondence  School 

YONGE  STREET 

TORONTO,        :        :       ONTARIO 


The   advertiser   would   like   to   know   where    jou    saw    his   advertisement — tell    him. 


SCIENTIFIC  COON   HUNTING    -  DOING   AWAY   WITH    THE    OLD-FASHTONED    GUNS,    DOGS,    ETC 

RULES  —  First  locate  your  coon  in  the  cornfield.  Then  send  invitations  to  all  your  neighbors  to  assist  you.  Do 
not  let  the  coon  know  you  are  approaching.  Therefore,  disguise  each  man  behind  a  cornstalk.  You  may 
then  cut  the  corn  away  from  the  stalk  on  which  thee  K>t)  is  "  breed,"  without  danger.  When  near  enough,  place  with 
oare  a  ohargff  of  dynamite  beneath  the  coon.  Most  modern-hunters  prefer  the  use  of  a  fuse  also.  Next  place  your 
best  man— preferably  your  father,  if  wealthy  under  the  coon  with  a  net,  to  catch  the  coon  when  he  comes  down. 
There  is  now  no  escape.  Light  the  fuse.  The  quarry  is  dislodged  ami  it  is  all  over  sonic  say  all  over  the  township. 
Everybody  departs  immediately. 


Why  We  Are  Here 

HE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  established  to  advo- 
cate the  special  interests  of  the  farmers  in  economic, 
social  and  political  questions;  to  provide  a  variety  of 
information  and  entertainment;  to  show  what  the 
world  is  doing  and  saying;  and,  in  brief,  to  be  the 
home  magazine  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

The  two  great  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  Canada  are  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  The  farmer  is  the  more  important. 
He  has  shared  least  in  parliamentary  protection  of  rights  and  pro- 
motion of  interests.  He  has  had  no  general  or  special  organizations 
to  influence  public  opinion  or  legislative  action.  He  has  had  no 
great  representative  publication  to  voice  his  needs,  defend  his  inter- 
ests or  lead  him  in  organized  activity.  Those  organizations  and 
papers  promoted  to  supply  his  needs,  have  been  captured  by  extrem- 
ists. They  have  appealed  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  good  judg- 
ment, and  have  therefore  failed  to  secure  the  endorsement  of  think- 


ing farmers. 


The  logical  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  organization  of 
classes  for  promotion  of  common  interests.  Like  the  farmers  of 
other  countries,  like  the  manufacturers  and  laboring  classes  in  his 
own,  the  Canadian  farmer  must  recognize  this  inevitable  tendency 
and  prepare  to  fulfil  it. 

In  advance  of  action  must  come  discussion  and  the  widening 
of  knowledge.  A  national,  rational  farmer's  publication,  with 
broad  aims  and  fundamental  power,  is  the  first  essential  to  success 
in  the  development  of  the  farmer's  greatest  good.  There  is  great 
need  and  ample  room  for  such  a  magazine  in  Canada.  It  should 
deal  aggressively  and  fairly  in  a  broad  way  with  the  many  vital 
questions  which  concern  the  whole  life  of  the  farmer,  yet  without 
overlapping  the  technical  field  now  so  well  covered  by  Canadian 
agricultural  papers.  Such  a  publication  can  wield  a  tremendous 
influence  for  good. 

To  fill  such  a  place  in  the  making  of  Canada,  and  to  serve  such 
a  purpose  in  the  progression  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  is  the  hope 
and  determination  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine. .  Besides  its  own 
special  editorial  staff,  it  will  have  behind  it  the  entire  organization 
of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  which  was  established  nearly 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  whose  staff  now  covers  every  part  of 
Canada. 

The  management  of  the  paper  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  follow- 
ing staff: — 

J.  McGoey,  B.A.,  Manager;  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.A.,  B.S.A.. 
Assistant  Manager;  T.  Binnie,  B.S.A.,  Editorial  Writer;  W.  A. 
Craick,  M.A.,  Literary  Editor;  M.  I.  Cameron,  (Honor  Graduate 
Macdonald  Institute),  Woman's  Department;  R.  G.  Dingman, 
B.A.,  Investment  Topics;  W.  P.  Levack,  C.A.,  Business  Topics. 

1 


MALEFACTORS 


"Every  man  for  himself"  is  a  phrase  that,  once  regarded  as  a 
hase  principle,  has  become  honored  of  all  men.  It  represents  with- 
out doubt  the  attitude  of  most  men  in  every  walk  of  life  to-day,  and 
when  properly  held  is  without  reproach.  It  is  only  the  ignorant 
man,  without  foresight  and  common  sense,  who  believes  that  utter 
ruthless  selfishness  will  prove  the  best  policy  in  his  own  interests; 
but  it  is  clear  that  one  must  mind  one's  own  business  carefully  in 
order  that  one  may  do  his  duty  to  himself,  his  family,  his  community 
and  his  country,  in  the  way  the  true  man  and  citizen  should. 

"No  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone."  We  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  our  own  interests  are  inseparably  associated  with  the 
interests  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  because  of  this  truth  that  we  have 
nations  and  governments.  The  ideal  which  we  have  in  mind  in  the 
election,  if  not  in  the  selection,  of  those  we  decide  shall  protect  and 
administer  our  common  interests,  is  that  the  one  so  selected  shall  act 
unselfishly  in  the  common  interest.  Unfortunately  our  past  history 
and  present  experience  teach  us  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  ideal 
our  institutions  fall  somewhat  short. 

It  is  always  with  a  sense  of  shock  that  the  people  discover 
treachery  on  the  part  of  their  representatives  or  betrayal  of  their 
interest  by  specially  privileged  individuals  or  corporations.  Yet  no 
democracy,  in  its  development,  has  been  free  from  instances  of  this 
kind  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  in  its  history.  It  would 
seem  that  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  barons,  with  their  haughty  dis- 
dain for  the  rights  of  the  many,  had  effected!  a  successful  trans- 
migration of  souls,  to  re-appear  in  the  form  of  captains  of  industry, 
finance  and  transportation. 

We  Canadians  have  many  problems  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  many  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  few,  and  where  the  few 
apparently  have  the  advantage  of  the  many  somehow ;  just  how,  it 
is  not  so  easy  for  the  many  to  see  clearly.  Just  as  our  modern 
barons,  each  diligently  helping  himself,  have  evolved  a  highly 
efficient  system  of  so  doing,  so  must  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  who  are  thus  exploited,  develop  efficient  means  of  protect- 
ing themselves  from  exploitation.  This  is,  we  repeat,  a  matter  in 
which  every  citizen  of  Canada  is  personally  and  vitally  concerned. 

The  United  States  has  in  its  industrial  and  colonization  develop- 
ments acted  as  pioneer  for  us  in  these  respects.  The  enormous  pro- 
portions of  all  activities  in  the  United  States  make  these  examples 
to  us  the  more  noteworthy,  and  there  is  no  example  which  we  can 
more  wisely  follow  than  that  of  the  great  general  awakening  of  the 
people  of  that  great  democracy  in  rebellion  against  the  system  of 
exploitation  that  has  thriven  so  amazingly  there. 

Farmer's  Magazine  shall  stand  for  full  ventilation  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  wherever  those  interests  are  assailed.    We  do  not  claim  for 
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this  intention  of  ours  any  originality,  excepting  possibly  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  We  shall  be  happy  to  perform  such  service 
in  Canada  as  has  been  given  with  splendid  results  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  the  leading  magazines  of  recent  years.  To 
give  our  readers,  in  brief,  a  conception  of  what  such  service  means, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  reading  with  close 
attention,  the  press  of  the  country,  we  wish  to  cite  a  case. 
At  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
when  that  system  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  repay- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  debt  of  nearly  sixty  million 
dollars,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  that  system  to  avoid  such  settle- 
ment by  a  species  of  juggling,  in  which  the  members  of  Congress 
were  the  assistants.  The  people  of  the  United  States  would,  with- 
out doubt,  have  lost  sixty  million  dollars  in  one  lump,  had  not  one 
man,  a  journalist,  named  Ambrose  Bierce,  in  a  series  of 
articles  written  steadily  during  one  year,  exposed  the  whole 
iniquitous  deal.     Result :  The  Southern  Pacific  paid  its  debt. 

If  one  man  could  do  such  splendid  service  for  his  fellows 
as  that,  Farmer's  Magazine  has  confidence  that  some  day  its 
opportunity  will  likewise  come  for  service  of  an  equally  important 
nature. 


The  day  has  come  when  the  farmer  feels  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  real  business.  He  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  a  bare 
living,  when  it  is  possible  to  so  develop  the  farm  by  adopting 
modern  methods,  that  profits  can  be  made  which  will  compare 
favourably  with  mercantile  operations. 

In  Ontario,  especially,  the  high  price  of  land,  wages,  and  mater- 
ials renders  it  imperative  that  grey  matter,  energy,  and  system  must 
be  combined  with  muscular  labor  to  obtain  the  best  results — and 
nothing  but  the  very  best  results  should  be  acceptable  to  Canadian 
farmers. 

The  need  of  cost  accounting  is  a  question  with  which  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  is  face  to  face.  Cost  accounting  simply  means  "How 
much  did  I  gain  or  lose,?"  and  "zvhere  did  I  gain  or  lose?"  Such 
accounts  are  not  difficult  to  keep.  It  just  requires  system  and  care 
in  recording  the  transactions  as  they  occur. 

Intensive  farming  requires  science  and  business  ability.  In  fact 
if  a  -man  is  not  a  good  business  man  he  cannot  be  a  good  farmer. 
Farming  should  be  studied  as  carefully  as  a  well  organized  manu- 
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facturing  business  and  every  detail  must  be  familiarized  before 
success  can  be  assured.  The  means  to  make  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  operations  can  be  obtained  only  through  an  accounting  system. 
Estimates  arc  worse  than  useless,  about  as  workable  as  an  oxcart 
on  a  railway. 

Frequently  the  particulars  of  dealings  are  simply  jotted  down 
on  the  wall  of  the  barn  or  perhaps  entered  in  a  memo  book.  The 
book  is  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  "every  day"  coat.  The  coat  is 
thrown  about,  possibly  on  a  hay  stack,  or  left  in  a  field.  The  result 
is  the  coat  and  the  little  book  soon  part  company.  Carelessness  of 
this  nature  is  absent  in  England,  where  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  country  has  compelled  the  farmers  to  make  every  dollar  count. 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  a  wealthy  English  farmer  who  came  to 
America  to  get  statistics  to  compare  with  costs  of  operations  in  the 
old  country,  but  failed  to  get  the  information  he  wanted,  because 
proper  records  were  not  kept  on  this  side. 

There  are  too  many  instances  where  the  husbandman  orders  on 
credit  from  the  storekeeper  whatever  supplies  that  are  required, 
agreeing  to  settle  in  the  fall,  making  no  record  of  what  is  ordered, 
nor  the  prices.  When  he  harvests  his  crop  he  cashes  with  pride  a 
cheque  for  a  handsome  amount.  Upon  settling  for  his  groceries, 
dry  goods  and  so  forth,  he  is  astonished  at  the  amount  of  the  bills, 
disputes  them,  but  is  unable  to  prove  he  is  correct.  Finally  arrives 
home  disheartened  and  disgusted,  with  little  or  no  money  left  and 
possibly  not  all  the  bills  yet  paid.  This  unfortunate  experience  does 
not  always  teach  its  lesson.  It  is  still  "too  much  trouble"  to  keep 
accounts,  and  perhaps  the  victim  of  his  own  carelessness  remains  in 
this  condition,  only  too  likely  to  lose  faith  in  himself,  in  his  fellow- 
men,  and  in  his  business. 

The  pioneer  farmers  of  Canada  could  not  have  been  asked  to  be 
thorough  in  keeping  track  of  their  business  dealings,  but  present 
day  methods  are  moving  fast  and  they  have  caught  up  to  the 
farmer  of  to-day.  We  believe  he  will  be  quick  to  adopt  a  system 
that  will  be  a  moneymaker  for  him. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  an  article  which  illustrates  the  policy  the 
progressive  farmer  should  follow.  The  effect  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  advocated  is  to  divide  the  farm  into  departments,  such  as, 
fields,  live  stock,  poultry,  machines,  etc.  The  object  is  to  substitute 
actual  figures  in  black  and  white  in  place  of  rule  of  thumb  calcu- 
lations. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  discover  to-day  a  capably 
managed  industrial  company  that  does  not  have  accounts  on  its 
books  showing  precisely  what  every  department  is  doing,  somewha' 
as  indicated  for  the  farm. 

The  farm  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  it  must  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  other  industries  and  made  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the 
capital  invested.  It  should  also  pay  a  good  salary  to  the  farmer  and 
the  members  of  the  family  who  assist  him  in  the  house  or  field.  All 
loopholes  for  waste  caused  by  neglect,  carelessness,  or  indifference 
.should  be  stopped. 

It  is  well  known,  for  example,  how  the  milk-giving  qualities  of 
cows  of  a  similar  breed  and  in  the  same  herd  will  differ.  Why 
should  a  cow  be  kept  that  is  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  profit? 
Cost  accounting  will  show  up  the  poor  cows.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  each  field  sown.     Why  grow  crops  at  a  loss?    Yet  if  you 
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are  making  a  return  above  expense  of  $7  an  acre,  when  with  added 
labor,  change  of  methods  of  cultivation,  special  fertilizer  or  drain- 
ing you  might  clear  $12.00  an  acre,  you  are  losing  $5.00  for  every 
acre. 

A  few  simple  accounts  will  show  what  kind  of  crop  pays  best  or 
what  to  do  to  make  bigger  profits.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
every  department  of  your  business.  Cost  accounting  for  various 
departments  of  farm  work  will  be  explained  in  later  issues  of  the 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  by  our  experts. 


-  -  vu*.  „ u~  i^.  — 


On  another  page  in  this  issue  is  an  article  on  the  sheep  question 
by  A.  L.  McCredie,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  formerly  lecturer  in  economics 
at  the  Agricultural  College  for  Ontario.  We  are  taking  further 
advantage  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  and  discussion  of  this 
subject  by  giving  reviews  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  othet 
papers  and  magazines,  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and  England, 
on  the  same  subject.  We  believe  every  farmer  with  an  eye  to  in- 
creased profits  will  be  glad  to  read  and  to  preserve  for  reference 
such  a  collection  of  useful  information  upon  this  nationally  im- 
portant industry  and  its  possibilities. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  farmers  who  have 
had  experience  with  sheep  are  satisfied  that  they  are  at  least  as 
profitable  as  other  branches  of  live  stock,  not  considering  the  fact 
that  sheep  are  more  economical  feeders.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  in  summer,  feeding  sheep,  unlike  other  animals,  make  profits 
out  of  weeds  and  other  coarse  and  waste  growth,  and  in  winter 
thrive  better  6n  coarse  fodder,  with  less  care,  than  other  animals,  we 
must  regard  any  farm  as  incompletely  stocked  without  them. 

What  are  the  real  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep  in  Canada? 
The  figures  given  in  Mr.  McCredie's  article  are  startling.  Why 
have  so  many  farmers  got  rid  of  their  flocks?  Why  have  these 
and  others  hesitated  to  take  up  sheep-raising,  in  view  of  the  tempt- 
ing prices  of  recent  years?  Reasons  are  given — such  as  the  losses, 
and  the  fear  of  losses,  by  dog-worrying;  the  fact  that  sheep  spoil 
the  pastures  for  cattle ;  the  losses  of  sheep,  or  of  profits  in  sheep, 
from  disease  or  vermin,  and  other  reasons  less  worth  considering. 

We  have  done  a  little  figuring  on  the  profits  in  sheep,  taking  the 
revenue  of  $12.00  per  sheep  quoted  from  Mr.  Drury,  and  the  sheep 
we  should  have  in  five  and  fifteen  years,  respectively,  according  to 
Mr.  McCredie. 

In  five  years  we  should  have  21,000,000  sheep.  At  $12.00  each, 
these  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $252,000,000 — in  the  year  1916,  say. 
In  say  fifteen  years,  we  would  by  the  same  calculation  sell  our  sur- 
plus annuallv  for  $720,000,000! 
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This  is  "big  talk."  But  everyone  who  has  publicly  spoken  or 
written  to  the  subject  evidently  feels  the  feasibility  of  it. 

We  believe  sheep  are  a  necessity  to  good  farming.  This  belief 
is  shared  by  all  farmers  who  keep  them,  as  well  as  by  all  of  our 
great  advance-guard  in  agricultural  development,  the  agriculturists 
and  scientists  of  our  experiment  stations  and  colleges.  We  believe 
further  that  most  farmers  themselves  are  willing  to  accept  the  same 
view,  at  least  when  they  are  fully  informed.  For  this  reason  we 
ask  our  readers  to  write  us.  Give  us  your  opinion.  If  you  have 
tried  sheep  and  dropped  them,  tell  us,  and  tell  us  why.  Tell  us 
what  changes  or  improvements  in  conditions  would  induce  you  to 
start  a  flock  again.  If  you  have  been  keeping  sheep  and  are  satisfied 
to  continue,  tell  us.  Tell  us  what  your  troubles  have  been,  how  you 
have  overcome  them,  or  what  you  still  need  to  make  your  flock  a 
more  satisfactory  part  of  your  business. 

We  hope  to  see  the  rapid  development  of  a  national  sheep  indus- 
try. It  is  inevitably  sure  to  come.  To  help  it,  we  some  time  ago 
wrote  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  urging  the  im- 
portance and  the  backwardness  of  the  industry,  and  strongly  recom- 
mending that  the  Government  investigate  the  whole  situation.  We 
suggested  that,  since  the  woolen  manufacturers  had  been  aided  by 
a  commission,  which  some  years  ago  investigated  the  conditions 
affecting  that  industry,  at  home  and  abroad,  so  should  a  commission 
of  investigation  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  sheep  and  wool  countries 
of  the  world  to  procure  all  useful  information  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  of  Canada. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  already  to  announce  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  this  suggestion.  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  live  stock 
commissioner,  who  had  been  studying  the  question  for  himself,  has 
appointed  two  men  of  undoubtedly  exceptional  ability  for  this  work. 
The  announcement  of  the  commission  and  the  explanation  of  its 
plan  of  work  is  given,  in  the  words  of  the  departmental  memor- 
andum, in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

This  action  of  the  commissioner  deserves  the  practical  support 
of  everyone  interested.  Let  all  who  can  do  so  be  prepared  to  at- 
tend the  sittings  of  this  commission,  when  studying  conditions  in 
Canada,  and  see  that  no  useful  information  be  withheld  from  them. 
Meantime,  we  will  do  well  to  study  the  subject  on  our  own  account. 


.cAsVdll 


How  shall  we  solve  our  weed  problem  ?  In  spite  of  the  persistent 
work  and  dissatisfaction  of  good  farmers  everywhere,  we  find  this 
nuisance  in  every  section,  with  apparently  no  diminution  anywhere. 
The  question  has  been  the  theme  of  discussion  wherever  farmers 
meet.  It  has  been  called  "the  great  disgrace"  of  the  Canadian 
farmer  by  visitors  from  our  towns  and  from  abroad,  seeing  our 
bounteous  crops  of  weed's  from  train  window,  motor  car  or  buggy. 
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No  farmer  wants  weeds.  Every  farmer  agrees  that  they  are 
objectionable.  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
what  a  loss  of  actual  money  they  are,  whether  they  grow  on  the 
farm  or  in  front  of  it,  on  the  king's  highway.  Possibly  our  laws 
requiring  the  cutting  of  weeds  would  be  better  fulfilled  if  farmers 
realized  that  every  sweep  of  the  scythe,  every  prod  of  the  spud,  was 
not  only  a  saving,  but  an  investment  of  dollars.  The  old  story  of 
the  prodigious  profits  in  breeding  the  prolific  rabbit  is  beaten  in  the 
actual  reproducing  power  of  the  mustard  and  the  thistle.  A  field 
of  thistles  can  in  one  season  seed  down  a  township.  A  single  plant 
will  seed  a  field.  Cut  that  plant  at  the  right  time,  and  you  save 
the  field  and  the  township — provided  the  rest  of  the  township  does 
the  same ! 

There  is  the  whole  trouble.  So  many  of  us  are  polite  enough 
to  allow  the  other  fellow  to  mend  his  ways  first !  Weed-cutting 
costs  much  labor  when  labor  is  scarce,  expensive  and  sorely  needed 
at  "more  urgent"  work.  Besides,  "what's  the  use?"  The  careless 
farmer — a  three-year  renter,  perhaps,  half  a  mile  away,  can  make  my 
labor  useless,  by  leaving  his  weeds  to  grow  and  go  to  seed. 

This  is  not  a  local  matter.  It  is  more  than  the  affair  of  a  town- 
ship, of  a  county.  At  the  least,  it  is  provincial.  We  believe  there 
is  a  practical  remedy.  We  shall  have  it  discussed  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  Farmer's  Magazine.  Meantime,  if  you  will  write  us  and 
say  what  you  are  thinking  about  it  right  now,  we  will  thank  you. 


Is  there  anything  wrong  with  the  Farmers'  Institute  system  in 
Canada?  When  we  consider  that  only  one  farmer  in  every  nine  is 
a  member  of  the  Institute  we  feel  that  there  is  something  that  is  not 
exactly  right  about  it.  But  what  is  it?  The  men  who  founded  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  did  their  work  well  for  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
has  been,  an  organization  which  has  spread  so  much  good  amongst 
the  farmers  as  has  the  Institute.  The  present  Superintendent  of 
Ontario  Institutes,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  is  certainly  sending  out  the 
best  speakers  he  can  get ;  is  taking  great  pains  to  see  that  all  the 
literature  is  sent  to  every  member ;  has  been  and  is  trying  to  get  the 
farmers'  clubs  going  in  every  locality  in  the  province ;  is  providing 
judges  and  lecturers  for  the  different  short  judging  courses  which 
are  held  at  different  places  in  the  province  and  in  fact  has  seen  to 
all  the  details  of  the  work  which  should  make  it  a  success.  Mr.  Geo. 
C.  Creelman  kept  everything  humming  while  he  was  superintendent 
and  now  while  at  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  still  help- 
ing the  good  cause  along  with  the  same  vigour.  What  then  is  the 
matter?  Is  it  the  speakers?  Scarcely,  for  they  have  been  reported 
to  the  superintendent  as  good  speakers,  knowing  their  special  sub- 
jects. Is  it  the  farmers?  Some  sections  always  have  large  meetings, 
while  in  others  there  is  a  bare  handful  of  men  to  hear  the  speaker 
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and  to  help  on  the  discussion.  It  is  possible  that  the  farmers  believe 
the  speakers  to  be  theoretical  men  instead  of  good  practical  farmers. 
Let  us  correct  this  opinion  wherever  we  encounter  it. 

The  paltry  sum  of  25  cents  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  expense 
of  mailing  the  literature  which  is  sent  out  every  year.  This  alone, 
without  the  addresses  which  are  heard  at  the  meetings,  is  invaluable 
to  each  farmer  who  reads.  There  are  the  bulletins  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College ;  the  yearly  reports  of  the 
same  College  containing  results  of  experiments  which  are  alone 
worth  many  large  dollars  to  the  farmer ;  there  are  the  reports  of  all 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  different  societies  which  have  to  do  with 
the  improvement  of  stock  and  agricultural  conditions,  such  as  the 
Dairymen's  Associations,  the  Poultrymen's  Association,  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  several  others. 

We  should  have  time  to  read.  The  business  man  will  stay  up 
nights  reading  to  find  out  how  to  increase  his  sales  and  where  to  buy 
to  better  advantage.  True,  there  are  times  of  the  year  when  the 
farmer  has  not  much  reading  time.  But  why  should  he  throw  use- 
ful Reports  and  Bulletins  away?  Try  keeping  them  for  the  winter. 
You  will  surely  value  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  things  which  are 
told  in  these  pamphlets.  Twenty-five  cents  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it 
buys  several  dollars'  worth  and  is  a  good  investment. 

Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  discon- 
tinued? If  so,  you  had  a  reason — Write  and  tell  us  what  it  was. 
Criticize  the  Institutes  if  you  feel  they  deserve  it,  but  do  it  in  words 
that  will  suggest  improvement. 

Have  you  always  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Institutes? 
Why?  Write  us  and  explain  your  reasons  for  staying  out.  We  wish 
to  get  the  opinions  of  all  interested  in  better  farming.  We  shall  pub- 
lish the  meat  of  all  letters  sent  in  for  the  benefit  of  all.    Write  now. 


When  cheese  and  butter  were  sold  direct  to  the  buyers,  the  buy- 
ers allowed  to  score  these  products  and  set  the  prices  for  the  differ- 
ent grades,  there  was  always  a  kick  if  the  goods  did  not  receive  the 
highest  price  or  were  "cut"  in  any  way.  To  overcome  this,  the 
cheese  boards  were  started  with  the  hope  that  the  buyers  would  buy 
the  cheese  on  its  merits.  This  has  been  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction  bur  even  with  that  system  there  is  considerable  kick  and 
discontent.  Several  who  have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  cheese 
and  butter  boards  advocate  car  inspection  and  pay  before  the  cheese 
or  the  butter  leaves  the  owners'  hands.  This  has  received  consider- 
able prominence  in  Eastern  Ontario  where  factories  are  most 
numerous.  However,  this  has  not  been  favored  by  all  the  buyers 
and  makers  alike ;  the  latter  claiming  that  it  placed  them  too  much 
in  the  power  of  the  buyers.    What  is  wanted  is  a  system  by  means 
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of  which  the  cheese  will  be  sold  on  its  merits  no  matter  to  which 
buyer  it  goes  or  from  which  factory  it  comes. 

In  this  matter  -the  province  of  Quebec  has  taken  the  lead.  The 
system  started  there  this  year  is  to  send  the  cheese  to  a  central  cold 
storage  and  while  there  a  government  inspector  grades  the  goods 
according  to  score.  These  are  then  sold  at  auction  according  to 
score  and  regardless  of  the  factory  from  which  they  came.  This  is 
the  only  system  that  has  yet  been  promoted  which  sells  butter  and 
cheese  on  their  merits.  There  can  be  no  bribing,  for  the  buyers  are 
buying  the  cheese  according  to  quality  as  decided  by  an  expert.  Il 
is  of  no  benefit  to  this  man  to  "slam"  any  one  factory  nor  is  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer  to  see  any  factory  get  "cut"  on  quality ; 
therefore  all  parties  get  a  square  deal.  There  are  several  excellent 
cold  storages  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  and  we  would  like  to 
see  these  made  use  of  in  an  effort  of  this  kind  to  get  cheese  and 
butter  sold  on  its  proper  basis.  We  have  been  agitating  for  a  long 
time  that  dairy  products,  and  in  fact  all  other  products,  be  sold  with 
some  regard  to  quality.  Now  this  is  a  chance  for  the  Department 
to  make  a  move  of  some  kind.  They  can  give  these  storages  over 
for  the  storing  of  cheese  until  they  are  scored ;  they  can  provide  the 
instructor  to  do  the  scoring  and  have  the  cheese  sold  by  auction  as 
at  our  cheese  boards,  but  by  quality  instead  of  by  factory.  It  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  charge  the  factory  with  some  of  the  cost  of  stor- 
ing but  these  details  could  be  worked  out  later.  This  is  a  good 
movement  and  we  believe  the  Government  should  help  it.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  the  Dominion  or  the  Provincial  author- 
ities that  keep  it  going;  the  first  to  step  in  and  take  charge  will  do  a 
great  good  for  the  dairy  industry. 


What  is  the  egg  trade  of  Canada  worth?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  been  troubling  the  poultrymen  for  some  time  but  they 
have  been  unable  to  get  the  Dominion  Government  to  act.  Some 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  Dominion  Poultry  Department,  but  that 
has  been  discontinued,  and  now  the  poultry  raisers  do  not  know 
where  they  are  at.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  finding  out  this 
latter  point,  if  possible,  that  a  deputation  of  poultrymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
recently.  They  asked  that  a  department  be  established  to  find  the 
true  statistical  conditions  of  the  industry ;  they  asked  that  some  cap- 
able man  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  to  direct  the  work 
for  the  whole  Dominion;  they  asked  that  a  poultry  pathological 
branch  be  started  for  the  investigation  of  all  poultry  diseases ;  in 
short,  they  asked  that  something  be  done  and  done  at  once  to  place 
the  industry  on  the  good  foundation  which  its  importance  demands. 

Such  work  as  this  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
known  that  in  1899  there  were  produced  in  that  country  43,122,000 
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cases  of  eggs,  each  case  containing  30  dozen  eggs.  The  figures 
for  every  year  since  then  are  known,  and  it  is  estimated  from  these 
figures  that  the  egg  production  in  1909  would  amount  to  80,000,000 
cases,  which  were  valued  at  $528,000,000.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
if  there  were  400  of  these  30-dozen  cases  placed  in  each  car, 
of  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  the  cars  placed  end  to  end,  a  train 
would  be  had  which  would  reach  for  2,653  miles,  or  practically 
two-thirds  of  the  way  across  the  continent!  It  is  money  we  are  all 
after,  and  the  poultry  industry  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  profitable  and  extensive  industries  in  the  United  States.  What 
has  been  done  in  Canada  ?  Have  not  our  Governments  been  negli- 
gent in  their  duty  in  the  promotion  of  this  great  industry?  We  are 
making  it  a  boast  in  Canada  that  we  are  not  followers  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  us,  but  why  should  we  allow  them  to  get  so  far  ahead 
of  us  in  this  respect?  It  is  now  time  for  the  Dominion  Government 
to  act,  and  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  soon  be  as  far  ahead 
of  our  neighbors  as  they  are  ahead  of  us  at  present. 

The  question  is,  what  should  the  Government  do?  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  classification  and  grading  of  eggs. 
The  Eastern  Canada  Poultry  Producers'  Association  commenced  this 
good  work  and  many  have  taken  it  up.  During  the  summer  months 
the  farmers  in  one  section  of  Ontario  will  be  receiving  12  cents  per 
dozen  for  their  eggs  while  at  the  same  time  the  farmers  in  other 
sections  will  be  receiving  as  high  as  18  or  20  cents  per  dozen.  Why 
should  this  be  ?  Is  the  market  for  eggs  in  Canada  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  cold-storage  men  ?  Possibly  this  variation  in  price  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs  or  again,  perhaps,  it  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  competition  amongst  the  buyers.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
this  question — Does  the  market  end  of  poultry-keeping  need  an 
investigation?    If  so,  then  let  us  have  it. 


It  is  not  true  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  as  a  class  are  ignorant, 
unthinking  or  unable  to  express  themselves,  as  is  occasionally  said. 
No  class  enjoys  more  or  is  more  capable  of  shrewd  discussions  of 
interesting  topics.  The  isolation  of  the  farm  house,  the  dislike  of 
the  "limelight,"  and  the  lack  of  convenient  place  and  time  for 
threshing  out  such  questions  as  have  real  interest,  have  united  to 
conceal  the  ability  so  many  possess. 

To  provide  both  time  and  place  for  these  discussions,  the  Farm- 
ers' Clubs  have  been  designed.  At  the  club  meetings  topics  of  real 
interest  to  all  members  are  presented  by  one  or  another,  and  dis- 
cussed by  all.  Plant  'breeding,  and  the  best  methods  of  grain-grow- 
ing are  taken  up;  stock  breeding,  feeding  and  care  form  valuable 
discussions  at  these  weekly  or  bi-weekly  meetings.  The  discussions 
bring  out  the  different  methods  used  by  each  member.  Good  idea^ 
are  exchanged,  and  this  means  a  saving  of  time  and  money,  which 
each  man  would  spend  in  working  these  out  for  himself,  or  in  keep- 
ing up  less  profitable  methods. 

There  are  also  the  social  benefits  to  be  considered.  It  does  man 
good  to  mix  with  his  fellow  men.  The  mind  is  broadened,  life  is 
made  brighter,  for  man  cannot  live  unto  himself.    The  public-speak- 
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ing  qualities  of  the  members  are  brought  out  and  every  man  should 
be  able  to  express  himself  on  the  platform.  There  are  too  few 
farmers  in  the  Parliaments  of  Canada.  This  is  largely  because  the 
farmers  are  not  familiar  with  the  art  of  expressing  themselves  in 
public.  Farmers'  Clubs  will  help  us  to  cultivate  this  art  more,  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  hold  our  own  when  it  comes  to  separating 
money  from  the  Government  treasury. 


Wanted:  A  statement  showing  the  use  made  of  the  evidence 
which  was  gathered  by  the  Railway  Guard  Commission,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  a  few  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
efficiency  of  the  guard)  which  is  now  used  by  the  railway  companies. 
As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been  no  use  made  of  it.  Why?  Almost 
every  witness  showed  by  examples  that  these  guards  were  useless. 
One  witness  stated  that  he  knew  where  a  baker's  horse  had  run 
away  with  the  outfit  and  taking  to  the  tracks  had  run  a  mile  or 
more,  crossed  three  guards,  and  had  neither  hurt  itself  nor  upset 
the  rig.  Surely  this  alone  was  enough  to  convict  the  guard.  What 
became  of  all  this  evidence?  It  was  all  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
and  that  was  the  last  of  it !  Parliament  never  acted  upon  it,  and  all 
the  money  spent  in  gathering  this  valuable  information  has  so  far 
been  wasted. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
farmer  must  prove  that  his  stock 
which  has  been  killed  gained  access 
to  the  tracks  through  the  neglect 
of  the  company  and  not  through 
any  of  his  carelessness.  We  know- 
that  the  guards  are  useless  and 
very  often  the  fences  are  not  kept 
in  the  repair  in  which  they  should. 
Proof  is  often  very  hard  to 
find,  and  by  means  of  this  loophole 
the  companies  get  out  of  paying 
for  the  stock  which  their  trains  have  killed,  on  land  which  the 
farmers  have  granted  them.  The  railways  have  a  right  by  law 
to  buy  land  wherever  they  want  it,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Is  it  right,  then,  that  this  farmer  should  have 
to  prove  that  the  companies  do  no!  properly  guard  the  land  which 
they  have  taken?  A  petition,  asking  that  the  killing  of  stock  on 
the  tracks  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  fences  or  guards  were 
defective,  and  that  where  disputes  arose  as  to  how  the  stock  gained 
access  to  the  tracks,  the  companies  should  bear  the  onus  of  proof, 
was  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  recent  tour  of  the  west. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act,  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  approached  and  made  to  promise  that  he  will  ask  at  the 
next  session  that  this  petition  be  heeded,  and  that  the  evidence 
already  mentioned  be  acted  upon.  Make  the  companies  responsible 
for  their  fences  and  guards  and  they  will  see  that  they  are  kept  in 
good  state  of  repair.  They  will  also  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
search  for  a  guard  which  will  keep  the  stock  off  the  tracks. 
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It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  salaries  for  rural  and  village  teach- 
ers are  not  large  enough.  The  Government  of  Ontario  recognizee 
this  fact  when  they  urged  the  trustees  of  the  different  sections  to 
pay  higher  rates.  We  believe  that  the  minimum  salary  for  teachers 
should  be  $1,000  per  year,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  this  money 
should  come  from  provincial  or  Dominion  revenues.  The  providing 
of  these  funds  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Governments,  and 
every  citizen  and  corporation  in  Canada  would  second  their  efforts. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  rural  population  that 
railways  should  contribute  more  to  the  public  treasury  than  they  do. 
This  is  not  because  the  railways  are  private  corporations,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fair  play  which  farmers  like  to  see.  So  far  the  rail- 
ways have  been  able  to  give  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  the  tax 
being  raised  beyond  3.6  mills  on  the  dollar.  However,  if  these 
corporations  knew  that  the  money  which  was  paid  from  their  treas- 
uries in  the  form  of  taxes  was  going  to  support  education,  we  be- 
lieve they  would  willingly  submit  to  the  tax.  In  Canada,  railway 
taxes  amount  to  $60  per  mile,  while  in  the  United  States  the  same 
corporations  are  taxed  $380  per  mile  on  the  average.  It  is  our 
contention  that  railway  taxes  should  be  at  least  11  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  an  assessment  at  least  half  the  value  of  their  rolling  stock 
and  real  estate.  This  would  give  a  sum  of  more  than  $2,448,000 
in  Ontario,  all  of  which  should  be  turned  over  to  increasing  the 
salaries  of  rural  teachers.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  a  surplus  of  $26,250,000.  Out  of 
this  they  could  easily  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  which  would  be 
imposed  on  them  under  the  proposed  arrangement.  If  this  money 
were  turned  over  to  education,  the  railways  would  receive  great 
benefit  from  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  they  experience  every  year 
is  in  finding  educated  and  conscientious  employes.  A  thousand-dol- 
lar teacher  would  do  much  to  increase  the  moral  standing  of  the 
youth  of  this  country.  This  salary  would  encourage  the  successful 
teacher  from  looking  elsewhere  to  find  a  position  which  would  better 
himself  financially.  Teaching  is  the  highest  profession  in  Canada  to- 
day, and  it  is  too  bad  that  the  good  teachers  have  to  look  to  other 
professions  in  order  that  they  may  lay  a  little  by  for  their  old  age. 
Farmers  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  share  towards  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Surely  the  railways  will  second  their  efforts 
and  help  to  pay  the  teachers  a  salary  which  will  keep  the  best  men 
in  the  schools. 
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This  is  not  the  only  source  of  revenue  which  is  available,  or 
which  should  be  available,  for  paying  teachers  $1,000.  During  the 
past  year  succession  duties  in  Ontario  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  the  universities  received  $500,000.  The  other  half 
of  these  duties  should  be  turned  to  the  Education  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries.  Much  of  this  money 
was  made  from  the  farms,  yet  little  or  none  of  it  goes  back.  This 
is  only  fair.  Governments  have  been  at  work  devising  systems 
of  education  till  they  have  these  in  good  form.  During  this  time 
they  have  allowed  the  teachers  to  look  out  for  themselves,  and  now 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  both  good  and  bad.  The  next  move 
for  the  Educations  Departments  is  to  see  that  teachers  receive  a 
salary  which  will  appropriately  recompense  them  for  the  work  they 
do  and  for  the  great  responsibility  they  assume. 


THIS     LITTLE       pn, 
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With  hogs  ranging  around  the  nine  and  ten  dollar  mark,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  six  or  eight  months,  there  should  be  some  in- 
ducement to  raise  more  hogs  than  are  at  present  finding  their  way  to 
the  market.  At  these  prices  hogs  are  big  money-makers.  At  much 
smaller  prices  they  pay  handsomely.  Hogs  are  good  mortgage 
lifters.  It  is  true  that  many  are  afraid  to  go  into  hog-raising  for  fear 
they  may  lose,  as  they  have  done  before  when  hogs  were  high 
in  price.  Many  farmers  have  gone  in  for  hog-raising  to  find  appar- 
ently a  surplus  on  the  market  which  made  prices  drop.  Neverthe- 
less the  "little  pig"  has  been  going  to  market  ever  since  and  every 
time  has  (brought  money  to  the  pocket  of  the  owner.  Quietly  but 
surely  the  man  who  has  steadily  refused  to  go  out  of  hog-raising, 
just  because  hogs  were  low  in  price,  has  been  making  good  money 
out  of  them.  There  are  many  farmers  who  lack  the  stick-to-it  quali- 
ties to  make  any  one  branch  of  farming  pay.  They  shift  from  one 
thing  to  another  as  the  price  shifts  and  they  always  have  the  wrong 
article  for  sale  in  quantities  when  prices  are  high.  If  they  would 
stay  with  the  one  line  they  would  find  the  high  figures  and  would 
have  more  money  in  the  end. 

In  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  last  year  over  half  of  all  auto- 
mobiles were  bought  by  farmers;  and  these  states  bought  the  lion's 
share  of  the  autos  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  the  little  pig  that 
did  it!  The  pig  is  the  bank  balance  over  there.  Yet  pigs  bring  fair 
— yes,  fair  prices,  right  here  in  Canada.  Just  now  you  can  trade 
about  seventy  pigs  for  one  perfectly  good  automobile — but  perhaps 
you  don't  want  a  $1,000  automobile ! 
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(  )ne  express  company  in  the  United  Slates  gave  its  shareholders 
in  1907  a  present  out  of«profits,  of  bonds  equal  to  200  per  cent,  on 
the  company's  stock.  In  1898,  a  similar  slice  of  the  melon  netted 
them  100  par  cent.  These  were  in  addition  to  handsome  regular 
dividends. 

Yes,  bonds — not  cash.  The  difference  is  that  the  public  must 
forever  continue  to  pay  interest  on  the  dividend,  as  well  as  on  the 
principal  capital. 

Another  express  company,  this  year,  gave  its  shareholders  even 
a  nicer  thing!  In  cash,  100  per  cent,  on  total  capital  and  200  per 
cent,  in  paid-up  stock,  were  given  as  reward  for  being  owners  of 
that  particular  public-service  concern.  Of  course,  these  concerns 
do  not  do  much  business  in  Canada.  But  forgive  us  if  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  suspect  for  one  unguarded  moment  the  possibility 
— merely  the  possibility' — of  such  a  state  of  things  existing  in  the 
Dominion ! 

In  the  evidence  which  was  presented  to  the  Canadian  Railway 
Commission  on  the  express  rates  in  this  country  we  find  some 
startling  statements.  Express  companies  have  been  collecting  rates 
for  carrying  fruit  and  other  kindred  products  equal  to  the  amount 
received  by  the  growers  for  producing  it.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  making  profits  all  the  way  from  26  to  100  per  cent. !  You 
should  be  interested.  Who  pays  it?  The  Railway  Commission 
have  not  yet  delivered  their  judgment  on  this  matter,  but  we  hope 
they  will  soon  do  so.  This  profit  is  altogether  too  great.  Perhaps 
the  Commission  would  like  a  little  more  light  on  the  subject.  If  so 
we  will  try  and  see  that  they  get  it. 


The  less  it  costs  us  to  place  our  goods  on  the  market  the  more 
we  will  have  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  self-evident  fact,  that  it  seems 
useless  to  repeat  it.  However,  we  fear  that  it  needs  repeating  many 
times  before  some  of  us  will  realize  its  full  value.  In  the  earlier 
days  in  Canada  we  had  to  build  in  a  hurry,  and  the  permanency 
of  the  work  was  not  thought  of.  Time  and  materials  are  too  valu- 
able now  for  us  to  continue  in  this  manner.  Some  places  are  so 
blessed  that  roads  have  natural  drainage,  and  are  easily  kept  in 
repair.  People  in  these  sections  can  fill  their  wagons  to  the  top 
and  may  be  sure  of  reaching  the  market  with  the  minimum  amount 
of  energy  on  the  part  of  their  team.  In  other  places  small  loads 
must  be  taken  and  the  trip  made  oftener.  This  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money.  The  railways  spend  many  millions  of  dollars  trying 
to  lower  the  grades  on  their  roads  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  haul 
big  trains  with  less  energy  than  they  do  at  present.  They  are  build- 
ing for  the  future.  Farmers  must  do  the  same.  If  it  costs  us 
$5,000  to  build  a  mile  of  road  so  that  it  will  last  for  fifty  or  more 
years,  with  little  or  no  repair,  why  should  we  keep  spending  one 
or  two  hundred  dollars  every  year  on  the  same  road,  and,  besides, 
lose  money  when  we  market  our  goods?  Many  states  of  the  Union 
have  taken  over  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  roads,  and  are  building 
them  so  that  they  will  stay  built.  Ontario  has  made  arrangements 
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to  pay  half  the  cost  of  all  country  roads  which  are  built  in  a  per- 
manent manner.  This  has  not  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the  full. 
Why?  Are  we  still  content  to  rattle  through  the  ruts  and  mud- 
holes  as  of  yore? 


Speaking  of  losses  in  farming,  there  is  another  way  of  insuring 
yourself.     Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  incubator! 

It  is  very  pleasant,  when  your  wheat  and  flax  and  oats  run  a 
half  crop,  to  go  over  to  the  cheese  factory  and  pull  down  a  cheque 
or  two  just  the  same;  or  to  walk  around  that  bunch  of  fifty  steers 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  size  'em  up  in  dollars  and  cents!  For 
that  matter,  there  is  nothing  much  easier  or  more  certain  than  that 
sheep  will  bring  home  the  cash,  dry  weather  or  wet.  This  old 
world  has  taught  its  children  many  things,  but  the  great  universal 
and  shrewd  lesson  has  always  been  that  animals  make  the  surest 
and  the  most  money  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  it  isn't 
as  easy  to  stock  up  as  to  talk  about  it — but  it  pays,  that's  all. 


Although  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  not  in  active  sym- 
pathy with  the  militant  suffragette  movement  of  the  present  day,  it 
is  very  much  interested,  and  prepared  to  take  deep  concern,  in  all 
matters  relative  to  the  daily  needs  of  the  farmer's  wife.  All  that 
claims  her  attention  will  be  met  and  duly  considered  by  THE 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE;  recognizing,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
important  role  she  plays,  but  realizing  how  wide  is  the  influence  she 
extends,  not  only  on  the  farm,  but  throughout  the  country.  We 
do  not  hear  a  great  deal,  as  a  rule,  not  as  much  as  we  should,  about 
the  farmer's  wife.  It  is  usually  the  farmer  only  who  receives  the 
lion's  share  of  attention — it  may  be  for  his  vote,  it  may  be  for  his 
acres.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  understood  fully,  how  enormously  the 
value  of  both  is  increased  iby  the  judicious  influence  of  the  wife. 
Hers  it  is  whose  governing  power  is  felt  throughout  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  farm — no  matter  how  large,  no  matter  how  small. 

To  lay  out  the  system  for  the  daily  routine,  apart  from  the  work 
in  the  fields,  falls  almost  entirely  to  her  regulation.  Nearly  all 
questions  of  economy,  both  inside  and  out,  are  submitted  to  her  for 
her  careful  consideration.  A  good  portion  of  the  stock  very  fre- 
quently comes  under  her  tending,  calling  for  both  knowledge  and 
skill.  Above  all,  and  most  important,  she  has  the  planning  for  the 
education  and  up-bringing  of  her  children,  to  which  no  time,  thought 
or  management  that  lies  within  the  power  to  bestow,  is  too  much  to 
give.  Always  to  the  well-being  and  future  of  the  chii  ''  must  ve 
look  to  the  future  and  well-being  of  the  farm,  else  will  \i.  swallow 
up  only  years  of  wasted  toil  and  capital  of  profit  to  none.  To  the 
mother  must  we  go  for  the  disposition  towards  discipline,  manners 
and  helpfulness,  three  attributes  to  character  which  wil'  make  much 
for  success  on  the  farm,  and  happiness  in  the  home. 
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Bearing  on  these  matters,  and  in  many  ofcho  ■  subjects  relative 
to  farm  life,  we  feel  confident  the  farmer's  wife  will  find  much 
valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  of  THE 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Why  do  we  strive  to  make  money?  And  why  MORE  money? 
Because  money  buys  for  us  the  things  which  make  our  lives  worth 
living. 

Why  do  we  buy  more  of  every  sort  of  goods  than  our  fathers 
did?  Because  we  have  more  money  to  buy  with.  Because  we  see 
more  clearly,  that  money  alone  saved  and  unused  is  truly  wasted. 
Because,  too,  most  of  our  purchases,  if  not  all,  are  directly  useful 
in  increasing  the  net  profits  upon  our  toil. 

We  must  buy.  Labor  is  scarce  and  we  must  buy  implements 
to  do  the  work  of  men.  The  more  we  spend  in  implements,  the  less 
we  need  to  spend  in  labor.  The  binder  and  mower  are  now  necessi- 
ties on  every  farm,  and  it  will  not  be  long  till  the  shocker  is  as 
common  as  these  two  are  at  present.  In  the  stable  we  need  better 
fittings,  both  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  for  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  which  they  add  to  the  place.  The  good  wife  could 
not  get  along  without  the  sewing  machine  or  the  modern,  economical 
range ;  whereas  our  mothers  did  their  sewing  by  hand  and  cooked 
on  the  open  fireplace.  All  these  new  things  are  labor-savers  and 
go  to  make  our  lives  pleasanter  and  our  homes  more  comfortable. 

The  shrewd  buyer  is  he  who  studies  all  goods  before  he  buys. 
But  in  practice  the  only  way  we  can  study  goods,  to  pick  the  best,  is 
to  get  in  touch  with  all  who  by  advertising  in  magazines  and  papers 
offer  their  wares.  We  must  see  that  they  supply  full  information. 
This  they  are  all  willing  to  do  by  sending  their  catalogues.  Now 
when  you  have  all  these  catalogues,  classify  them  in  your  desk  or 
bookcase,  and  when  you  are  in  need  of  any  class  of  goods  you  will 
not  need  to  spend  much  time  in  deciding  which  line  to  follow  up. 

Advertisements  and  catalogues  are  written  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  goods  offered,  not 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  manufacturer.  Do  not  read  advertise- 
ments with  the  sole  idea  of  looking  for  bargains.  Keep  in  touch 
with  everything  that  will  help  to  lessen  the  daily  work  and  will 
give  more  comfort  in  the  home. 


To  make  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  as  attractive  and  as 
helpful  as  possible  to  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters,  we  intend 
devoting  a  page  exclusively  to  patterns,  recipes  and  household 
hints.  Unavoidable  delays  have  prevented  us  from  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  fully-worked-out  page  for  this  issue.  We  trust  this 
page  will  be  of  assistance  in  making  attractive  homes  and  success- 
ful homemakers. 


THERE   IS   ROOM   FOR   MANY   THOUSAND  FLOCKS   LIKE   THIS 
IN    OUR   WESTERN    PRAIRIES 


60,000,000  Sheep -Or  None? 

By  A.  L.  McCredie 

Canadian  farmers  and  manufacturers  have  for  some  time 
recognised,  by  complaints  and  sundry  conflicts,  the  humiliat- 
ing fact  that  this  country  of  boasted  resources  and  enterprise 
does  not  keep  itself  supplied  with  either  mutton  or  zvool. 

So  far,  we  have  had  no  fully  satisfactory  -statement  .of  the 
real  situation,  no  complete  explanation  of  the  facts  of  com- 
plaint, no  suggestion  adequately  outlining  the  needed  reme- 
dies. The  Farmer's  Magazine  believes  this  article  will  supply 
needed     information. 


LAST  year  300,000  carcases  of  Aus- 
tralian    mutton     were     imported 
into  Canada — Canada,  the    food- 
supply  source  for  the  Empire ! 

Last  year  7,683,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign-grown wool  were  imported  into 


Canada — Canada,  whose  pure  bred 
sheep  have  for  years  taken  nearly  all 
the  prizes  in  international  exhibitions ! 
We  need  mutton.  Though  we  have 
an  exportable  surplus  of  cattle,  the 
national  taste  will  still  for  good  rea- 
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sons  demand  mutton  as  a  part  of  the 
national  ration,  even  if  we  have  to 
bring  it  thousands  of  miles  to  the 
table. 

We  need  wool.  Until  we  are  all 
wealthy  enough  to  indulge  in  a  uni- 
versal use  of  silk,  we  must  have  wool- 
en goods  for  daily  use.  Nothing  is 
more  truly  a  general  necessity  to  rich 
and  poor. 

Yet — we  are  dependent  on  other 
parts  of  the  world  for  both  these 
staple  and  necessary  products  of  the 
farm.  More — though  yearly  our  popu- 
lation strides  forward  our  native  sheep 
population   dwindles.      Why? 

This  question  demands  an  answer 
from  every  farmer  in  Canada  who 
has  an  acre  of  land  upon  which  a 
lamb  might  pick  a  living.  But  first, 
that  we  may  answer  it  correctly  and 
carefully,  let  us  realize  how  serious 
is  the  situation.  We  will  then  take 
keener,  more  personal  interest  in  the 
answer  and  the  remedies  to  be  sug- 
gested. 

DECLINE    OF    SHEEP-RAISING. 

In  1871  Canada's  sheep  population 
numbered  one  for  every  inhabitant. 
In  1901  (only  30  years  later)  our 
sheep  had  decreased  until  there  was 
less  than  half  a  sheep  for  every  Cana- 
dian. Again — in  the  same  pei  iccl 
the  number  of  sheep  decreased,  from 
one  for  every  fifteen  acres  occupied 
to  one  for  every  thirty  acres.  This 
indicates  the  possibilities  of  greater 
production  of  sheep  upon  our  acreage. 

But  even  in  1 871  Canada  was  in  no 
sense  a  sheep  country.  If  we  go  into 
sheep  raising,  by  all  means  let  us  go 
into  it  decently.  Let  us  make  it  a 
business,  as  we  have  made  dairy- 
ing and  wheat-growing.  By  supplying 
the  demand  now,  as  we  did  in  1871, 
we  would  now  find  on  Canadian  farms 
6,310,000  sheep,  all  doing  their  part 
to  put  money  into  our  bank  accounts. 
The  truth  is,  we  find  actually  less  than 
one-third  this  number.  But  what  are 
six  million  sheep?  Canada  can  easily 
and  profitably  carry  60,000,000  sheep. 
If  it  is  hard  to  believe,  we  will  look 
more  carefully  into  the  facts. 
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The  census  statistics  of  1901  are  in- 
teresting. In  that  year  Canada  had 
2,510,000  sheep.  Germany,  with  a  to- 
tal area  less  than  one-seventh  the  size 
of  agricultural  Canada,  had  about  four 
times  as  many  (9,600,000).  Great 
Britain,  upon  one-twelfth  the  area  of 
our  farming  belt,  carried  38,500,000 
sheep,  or  fifteen  times  our  little  flock. 
In  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is 
only  two-tii irds  the  size  of  our  farm- 
ing belt,  with  only  two-thirds  our 
population,  throve  67,211,000  sheep, 
or  twenty-six  times  our  number. 

Lest  some  one  suggests  that  these 
may  be  especially  sheep-raising  coun- 
tries, please  note  that  Germany  had 
two  cattle  and  two  hogs  for  every 
sheep;  that  Great  Britain  carries  on 
all  branches  of  farming  in  balanced 
proportions ;  and  that  in  the  Argentine 
there  were  five  cattle  for  every  in- 
habitant, while  Canada  had  scarcely 
one ! 

With  the  same  number  of  sheep  per 
acre  as  Germany,  Canada,  in  1901. 
would  have  had  67,000,000  sheep. 
Compared  with  the  Mother  Country 
similarly,  we  should  have  had  456,- 
000,000.  And  compared  with  the  Ar- 
gentine, Canada's  flocks  would  have 
shown  86,000,000  sheep. 

It  seems  then  absolutely  certain 
that  Canada  could  carry  at  least  60,- 
000,000  sheep  without  lessening  her 
other  farming  activities  in  the  least, 
provided  our  soil  and  climate  would 
give  the  sheep  a  fair  show.  No  one 
doubts  this.  Sheep  thrive  in  every 
part  of  Canada.  Our  sheep  supply 
the  flocks  of  the  whole  continent  with 
their  sturdiest  breeding  parents.  We 
have  not  the  droughts  of  Australia, 
which  periodically  destroy  millions  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  Unknown  in  Can- 
ada is  the  fatal  "red-water  fever"  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  other  deadly 
enemies  of  the  flocks  of  the  great 
sheep  countries.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  finding  the  acres  to  feed  them, 
the  farmers  to  raise  them,  and  the 
proper  method  of  marketing  sheep  and 
wool.  All  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
sheep-raising  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
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may  easily  be  overcome,  and  the  great 
profits  that  are  sure  to  result  should 
make  every  farmer  look  diligently  for 
his  particular  interest  in  the  questions 
involved. 

CAN   CANADA   FEED  SIXTY   MILLION. 

Where  shall  we  feed  our  60,000,000 
sheep  ?  The  land  is  the  first  and  great- 
est consideration.  The  agricultural 
belt  of  Canada  possesses  a  variety  of 
soil,  climate  and  other  conditions.  We 
have  the  rocky,  rough,  waste  lands  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Northern  Quebec,  East- 
ern and  Northern  Ontario  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia.  We  have  the  fertile 
and  rolling  farms  of  the  Maritime  val- 
leys, of  the  uplands  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, of  old  Quebec  and  old  Ontario. 
We  have  the  vast  prairies  of  the  west. 
Let  us  see  how  it  looks  in  figures. 

In  Eastern  Canada  there  is  the  ex- 
ample of  Renfrew  County,  Ontario. 
Two-thirds  of  the  farmers  keep  sheep, 
each  flock  averaging  twenty-three 
"breeders."  The  average  for  the 
farms  of  the  county,  therefore,  is  fif- 
teen sheep  per  farm.  If  the  farmers 
of  the  rest  of  Eastern  Canada  copied 
these  sheep  growers  and  kept  twenty- 
three  each,  using  1901  census  figures, 

Sheep. 
Nova  Scotia  would  have  ..  1,081,000 
Prince  Edward  Island   ....       170,000 

New  Brunswick 805,000 

Quebec    2,990,000 

Ontario     4,255,000 

Eastern   Canada    9,231,000 

Yet  all  Canada  has  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  that  number! 

Nor  is  Renfrew  a  solitary  case.  Five 
Ontario  counties — Wellington,  Sim- 
coe,  Grey,  Bruce  and  Renfrew  alone 
possessed  in  1907  one-third  the  sheep 
of  the  province.  We  find  then  that 
we  already  actually  have  a  sheep  in- 
dustry under  successful  operation. 
What  these  farmers  can  do,  every 
farmer  in  Canada  can  do. 

THE    FARM    FLOCKS   OF    CANADA. 

Now  consider  the  occupied  farms 
of  the  west.  Of  these  there  are  about 
Soo.ooo,  according  to  the  authorities, 


each  of  160  acres.  At  say  25  sheep 
per  farm,  a  low  average,  considering 
the  large  proportion  of  unbroken  na- 
tural pasture  not  otherwise  used,  this 
would  give  12,500,000  sheep  on  the 
occupied  farms  of  the  west. 

On  the  present  farms  of  Canada, 
therefore,  at  the  averages  of  23  sheep 
on  the  eastern  farm  and  25  sheep  on 
the  western  quarter-section,  our  sheep 
would  reach  the  total  of  21,731,000. 
This  is  ten  times  our  actual  total. 
It  is  a  respectable  number  for  us  to 
undertake  to  possess,  yet  as  easy  and 
simple  as  anything  can  be,  that  is  so 
well  worth  while.  It  simply  needs 
that  every  farmer  should  start  a  flock. 
With  a  beginning,  on  the  average 
farm,  of  five  ewes,  the  fifth  year's  end 
would  see  21,000,000  sheep  in  Can- 
ada. 

But  five  sheep  for  each  farm  would 
mean,  to  start,  a  sudden  demand  for 
some  five  million  ewes  in  Canada, 
whereas  our  breeding  sheep  total  at 
best  about  two  million.  Importation 
must  greatly  increase,  export  of 
breeding  animals  must  cease,  and  na- 
tive breeding  be  undertaken  for  this 
purpose  especially,  in  order  to  see  our 
farms  each  equipped  with  the  foun- 
dation of  a  flock  as  suggested,  even 
within  ten  years.  In  the  meantime, 
what  will  be  the  increase  of  demand 
for  mutton  and  wool  by  our  increas- 
ing population?  It  is  safe  to  say  the 
demand  will  constantly  increase  and 
prices  steadily  increase  in  proportion. 

SHEEP    FOR    36o,000,000    ACRES. 

But  21,000,000  sheep  are  not  60,- 
000,000  sheep.  Where  could  we  find 
the  feeding  ground  of  the  extra  40,- 
000,000?  Where  shall  we  get  the  par- 
ents of  that  gigantic  flock?  We  shall 
feed  them  where  to-day  no  useful 
plant  or  animal  feeds — on  our  vast 
waste  lands,  that  appear  in  desolate 
stretches  from  coast  to  coast.  We 
will  find  their  parents  upon  the  aver- 
age farms  of  Canada,  when  our  farm- 
ers shall  have  set  out  to  produce  the 
21,000,000  stipulated.  There  lies 
our  greatest  market  for  the  next  gen- 
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eration.  There  lies  every  farmer's  in- 
terest in  the  national  aspect  of  this 
question.  And  there  is  the  greatest 
reason  why  farmers  must  study  sheep 
breeding.  Good  breeds,  good  indivi- 
duals, good  care,  will  be  demanded  of 
us  in  preparing  for  this  next  step  in 
Canadian  agriculture. 

But  let  us  see  if  our  waste  lands 
are  adequate  to  feed  so  many  sheep, 
and  if  men  will  be  attracted  to  the 
enterprise  proposed.  As  to  extent  of 
unoccupied  waste  lands,  useful  for 
sheep-raising  and  less  useful  for  other 
purposes,  Canada  has  in  all,  of  such 
land,  in  the  climatic  zone  favorable 
to  sheep,  more  than  360,000,000  acres. 
This  is  now  lying  undeveloped.  Most 
of  it  is  in  the  west,  and  may  some 
day  be  largely  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. Yet,  under  cultivation,  it  will 
still  carry  the  same  number  of  sheep 
as  we  propose  that  it  should  carry  as 
waste.  In  the  east  there  are  nearly 
100,000,000  acres  of  land,  deforested, 
burned  over,  or  otherwise  denuded, 
incapable  of  profitable  farming  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  providing,  with  a 
paltry  preparation,  the  best  sort  of 
range  for  sheep.  The  same  is  true 
of  another  60,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  British  Columbia,  at  the  same  con- 
servative estimate,  making  a  total  of 
360,000,000  acres  of  land  readily 
adaptable  to  sheep-raising. 

We  have  a  good  example  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  lands  for  sheep. 
Scotland  grazes  seven  million  sheep, 
most  of  them  upon  9,500,000  acres  of 
rough  moor  and  mountain  side.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  one  sheep  can  read- 
ily be  supported  by  the  growth  upon 
nine  acres,  taking  good  range  with 
poor.  Thus  we  have  our  40,000,000 
sheep. 

But  no  matter.  Most  of  us  would 
be  satisfied  if  we  were  ourselves  sure 
of  an  added  profit  upon  our  own 
farms.  All  these  figures  need  do  is 
to  prove  that,  whether  all  farmers  un- 
dertake sheep-raising  or  not,  we  will 
be  safe  in  going  energetically  into  the 
business.  And  this  assurance  is  abso- 
lutely clear,  so  far  as  future  fluctua- 
tions of  demand  are  concerned. 
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13 ut  before  we  buy  our  breeding 
animals,  let  us  be  sure  that,  now  or 
at  any  time,  the  regular  profits  will 
be  worth  the  trouble  and  study  in- 
volved. 

By  studying  the  facts  we  are  con- 
vinced that  both  now  and  in  the  un- 
limited future  the  farmer  who  raises 
sheep  with  ordinary  care  is  certain 
of  a  good  net  profit,  in  addition  to 
that  upon  other  branches  of  his  in- 
dustry. At  present  prices  of  lambs, 
mutton,  and  wool,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  an  average  flock  of  say 
twenty  sheep  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
profit  at  least  as  great  as  with  dairy 
cattle,  counting  investment  and  cur- 
rent expenses,  such  as  winter  feed, 
labor,  housing,  etc. 

For  instance,  a  careful  comparison 
of  actual  profits  from  cattle  and 
sheep  was  made  recently  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  sheep  were  common  scrubs,  run- 
ning on  the  rough  farms  of  north- 
eastern Ontario,  ill-bred,  and  in-bred 
at  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  No 
special  care,  no  fall  feeding,  were 
given.  Compared  with  stockers  and 
dairy  cows,  the  result  arrived  at  was, 
to  quote: 

"Allowing  the  cost  of  wintering 
five  sheep  to  equal  that  of  one  cow,  it 
was  found  that  the  returns  in  the  fall 
from  an  average  crop  of  five  lambs 
would  be  $21.  Add  five  fleeces  at 
$1.50  each;  total  would  be  $28.50, 
against  $20  to  $22  for  the  cow."  As 
to  labor  comparisons :  "The  lamb  did 
the  milking,  and  there  was  no  time 
lost  or  expense  incurred  in  sending 
milk  to  factory  or  creamery.  The  cost 
of  2^2-year-old  stockers  in  the  same 
sections  included  two  winterings,  the 
expensive  feeding  time,  and  they  sold 
at  $14  to  $22  each." 

Such  a  good,  practical  farmer  as 
E.  C.  Drury,  of  Crown  Hill,  Ont.,  re- 
cently gave  his  experiences  with  sheep 
in  a  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Advocate, 
from  which  the  following  quotation 
may  be  given : 

"My  flock  is  a  grade  one,  well  grad- 
ed to  good  Shropshire  stock.    It  con- 
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sists  of  twenty-five  breeding  ewes, 
with  five  ewe  lambs  kept  each  year 
to  replace  old  ones  culled  out.  The 
lambs  arrive  in  April ;  the  males  are 
castrated,  and  all  except  those  which 
are  used  for  food,  or  kept  for  flock 
maintenance,  are  fattened  the  follow- 
ing winter,  and  sold  in  February  or 
March.  In  short,  my  flock  is  one 
which  could  be  kept  on  any  farm  in 
Ontario,  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  side- 
line to  other  live  stock  farming.  There 
is  no  special  equipment  or  care,  other 
than  would  be  given  to  any  other 
form  of  live  stock.  Let  us  see  how 
this  flock  pays. 

"During  the  year  just  closed,  I  have 
sold  from  my  flock  $234.80  worth  of 
mutton,  $39  worth  of  wool,  while  five 
lambs,  valued  at  $6  each,  have  been 
used  for  food  on  the  farm ;  total  re- 
turns, $303.80,  of  which  $264.80  has 
been  for  mutton,  and  $39  for  wool." 

Mr.  Drury  thus  gets  a  gross  rev- 
enue of  over  $12  per  head  from  his 
flock. 

The  farmer  with  a  flock  of  ewes 
of  sturdy  character  and  headed  by  a 
well-bred,  well-formed  ram,  should 
sell  his  lambs  at  not  less  than  $7.50 
each  for  the  next  twenty  years'  aver- 
age. With  ordinary  care  he  should 
get  a  lamb  from  every  ewe  on  the 
average.  Such  ewes  should  yield  a 
fleece  weighing  an  average  of  7^  lbs. 
fleece  weighing  an  average  of  yy2 
pounds.     With   proper  marketing   fa- 


er  of  eastern  Canada  at  least  18  cents, 
the  western  farmer  17  cents  per  lb. 
This  would  total  a  revenue  from  each 
ewe  of  $8.85  at  least,  each  year,  or, 
say,  $44  for  five,  $175  for  twenty 
sheep.  Not  counting  the  value  of  the 
wool  as  anything,  the  annual  revenue, 
not  counting  feed  and  labor,  would 
equal  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the 
ewe. 

$27,000,000    WORTH    OF   WEEDS! 

Finally,  we  have  to  count  in  the 
gain  to  the  farmer  in  the  eradication 
of  weeds  by  pasturing  sheep.  It  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  $27,000,- 
000  were  lost  to  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada in  1909  because  of  weeds.  It  is 
known  by  all  that  the  sheep  is,  as  one 
puts  in,  "the  most  nearly  perfect  weed- 
ing machine  in  the  world."  If  this 
amount  of  money  could  be  saved  to 
Canadian  farmers  by  sheep-raising,  it 
would  mean  practically  a  credit,  "n 
"pennies  saved,"  of  one  dollar  per 
sheep.  Add  that — or  half  of  it — to  the 
revenues  given !  And  remember  that 
weeds  grow  rapidly  more  numerous 
and  more  expensive,  if  not  checked 
and  eradicated. 

But,  some  one  will  ask,  if  all  the 
farmers  of  Canada  go  into  sheep-rais- 
ing, will  not  prices  drop  below  the 
point  of  profit?  Let  us  see.  There 
are  in  the  world  now,  according  tc 
census  reports,  over  400,000,000  breed- 
ing-  sheep.      The   demand    for   mutton 
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and  wool  have  increased  steadily — 
must  always  increase,  in  proportion 
to  the  world's  population,  yet  the 
flocks  of  the  world  have  not  kept  pace 
therewith.  In  consequence,  wool  and 
mutton  have  risen  in  prices.  Add  21,- 
000,000  sheep  to  400,000,000,  and  you 
increase  that  number  by  5  per  cent. 
Therefore,  if  it  were  possible  to  raise 
our  sheep  in  one  year  to  21,000,000, 
we  could  be  sure  the  prices  would  not 
drop  more  than  5  per  cent.  This  would 
not  affect  the  argument  in  favor  of 
sheep-raising  in  any  particular.  But 
it  will  take  us,  try  as  we  may,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  to  reach  the  figure 
given.  There  can  be  no  fear  that 
prices  for  mutton  and  wool  will  drop. 
There  can  then  be  no  possible  doubt 
that  the  farmer  who  is  looking  for 
more  sure  profits  can  get  them  by 
raising  sheep. 

"scarce"  wool  at  half  price! 

Regarding  the  prices  for  wool,  the 
duty  on  wool,  and  the  unorganized 
state  of  the  wool  market  in  Canada, 
much  might  be  said.  The  market 
price  in  Australian  markets,  for  un- 
washed wool,  is  around  18  3-5  cents, 
for  washed  wool  34  cents,  long  aver- 
ages. This  is  range  wool,  full  of 
sand  and  other  'heavy  dirt.  The  range 
wool  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  with 
a  common  shrinkage  of  68  per  cent, 
when  washed,  brought  22  cents  per 
pound  last  year,  though  this  was  above 
the  average.  This  is  affected  by  the 
tariff,  undoubtedly,  though  it  is  clear 
that  less  than  half  of  the  12-cent  duty 
is  secured  in  enhanced  price. 

But  note  that,  while  our  wool  is 
priced  at  18  cents  to  20  cents, 
washed  wool  brings,  in  England,  34 
cents  and  over,  by  millions  of  pounds. 
There  is  no  duty  upon  our  wool  enter- 
ing England.  Why,  then,  should  there 
be  this  difference  in  market  price? 

THE  CAUSE  AND  THE  CURE:   WORK    FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  great  need  in  Canada,  as  re- 
gards wool,  is  for  system,  and  proper, 
organized  system,  in  getting  the  wool 
to   ;ts   market.      Until   Canadian   wool 
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can  be  bought  by  standards,  known 
in  the  wool  markets  of  the  world, 
where  every  user  of  wool  finds  his 
prices  set  for  him,  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease in  price  to  the  wool-grower. 
Until  the  world's  markets  know  what 
Canadian  wools  can  be  used  for  in 
manufacturing,  how  it  compares  with 
other  supplies  as  to  length  of  fibre, 
percentages  of  shrinkage,  percentages 
of  inferior  grades,  etc. ;  until  a  buyer 
is  assured  that  he  can  get  in  Canada 
a  large  quantity  of  one  particular  sort 
when  he  wants  it,  and  get  exactly  the 
same  sort  again  when  it  is  required; 
until,  in  short,  we  can  sell  wool  as  the 
wool  markets  demand  it,  we  cannot 
expect  to  get  the  prices  we  hope  for. 
And  until  we  can  supply  our  home 
manufacturers  with  the  wools  their 
mills  must  have,  as  promptly  and  as 
satisfactorily  as  they  can  buy  it  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  a  duty  could 
not  well  be  placed  so  as  to  benefit  the 
farmer. 

First,  then,  we  must  have  a  stan- 
dardization of  our  wool.  This  can  be 
got  only  by  grading  stations  under 
competent  supervision  by  experts. 
These,  in  turn,  are  not  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained except  by  the  instance  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  high  time 
the  Dominion  Government,  so  lavish 
in  its  expenditures  upon  other  depart- 
ments, should  devote  the  modest 
amount  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  sheep  industry. 

The  Government  has  shown  how 
capably  it  can  organize  the  work  of 
improving  conditions  in  stock-breed- 
ing, national  seed  supply,  etc.  Let  us 
hope  the  same  capability  will  be  shown 
in  organizing  a  stable  and  adequate 
marketing  system  for  wool,  and  in  giv- 
ing us  tried  remedies  for  others.  Let 
them  send,  say,  two  experts,  to  study 
conditions  abroad,  the  one  specializing 
in  wool,  the  other  in  breeding  and 
mutton.  Let  these  men  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  get  information  in  the 
sheep  countries  of  the  world,  so  that 
mir  system  may  be  based  upon  the 
best  practice.  Let  our  Government 
then  take  energetic  steps  to  assist  the 
farmers  of  Canada   in  starting  aright 
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upon  what  is  certainly  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  move- 
ments we  shall  see — a  national  sheep 

industry. 

*     *     * 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish 
other  articles,   discussing    the    minor 


problems  of  sheep-raising,  as:  The 
Dog  Question;  The  Economic  Value 
of  Proper  Care  of  Sheep,  etc.  Read- 
ers are  asked  individually  to  write  the 
editor,  giving  their  views,  objections 
and  suggestions.  We  wish  to  ventilate 
the  whole  of  this  subject. — EDITOR. 


The  Government  and  the 
Sheep  Question 


THE  following  is  part  of  a  memor- 
andum just  issued  by  the  Live 
Stock  Commission  at  Ottawa, 
announcing  the  investigation  of  this 
question  by  a  specially  appointed  com- 
mission. After  describing  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  sheep-raising  in 
Canada,  he  says: 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of 
any  settled  policy,  and  in  order  that 
the  Live  Stock  Commissioner  may  in- 
form himself  thoroughly  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  sheep  and  wool  trade  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  as  to  conditions  as  they  actually 
prevail  in  Canada,  the  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture has  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  two  competent 
men  to  investigate  the  sheep  situation 
in  general  in  the  three  countries  named. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  expectation 
that,  without  an  actual  visit,  they  will 
gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
concerning  the  trade  of  the  other  great 
sheep  producing  countries,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  of  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  Canada.  It  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  have  this 
committee  consist  of,  in  the  first  place, 
a  wool  expert,  whose  special  training 
has  made  him  familiar  with  all  the 
technical  and  practical  phases  of  wool 
markets  and  woollen  manufacture  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  in 
the  second  place,  a  capable  Canadian 
sheep  breeder  whose  experience  has 
eriven  him  a  somewhat  extended  know- 
ledge of  sheep  farming  in  this  country. 
These  erentlemen  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed,    and      are    at  present  pursuing: 


their  investigations  in  Great  Britain. 
The  personnel  of  the  committee  consists 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Ritch  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, and  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dryden,  of 
Brooklin,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Ritch,  though  perhaps  unknown 
to  the  members  of  the  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  has  had  familiar  and  hon- 
orable relationship  with  tradespeople  in 
Canada  for  a  'period  of  years,  having:  re- 
presented while  in  this  country  certain 
English  cloth  manufacturers,  whose  in- 
terests he  served  efficiently  and  accep- 
tably. Mr.  Ritch's  experience  has  made 
him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
woollen  industry  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, with  the  wool  markets  and  man- 
ufacturing districts  of  that  country,  and 
has  besides  given  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  woollen  trade,  including:  that  in 
staple  and  shoddy  articles,  and  in  the 
manufactured  product  both  of  England 
and  America.  He  has  visited  also  in  a 
business  capacity  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  has  made  careful  observa- 
tions concerning  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  wool  in  these  two  countries. 
Combined  with  his  technical  knowledg-e. 
Mr.  Ritch  has  acquired  a  practical  un- 
derstanding of  the  growing  and  handl- 
ing of  wool  on  the  farm  and  together 
with  this  has  evidenced  an  enthusiastic 
and  intelligent  comprehension  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  development 
of  the  sheep  industry  in  Canada,  thus 
commending:  himself  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioner  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  to  the  committee.  It 
is  felt  that  Mr.  Ritch  will  be  able  to 
place  such  information  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Minister,  his  officers  and  of  all 
interested  in  sheep  breeding  in  this 
country,    as   is   likely    to  be   particularly 
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valuable  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
scheme  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  indus- 
try which  is  now  in  contemplation. 

The  other  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Dryden,  of  Brooklin,  Ont., 
is  very  well  known  to  the  Stock  Breed- 
ers of  Canada.  The  present  owner  of 
Maple  Shade  has  fallen  heir  to  many  of 
the  qualities  which  gave  his  father  so 
large  au  influence  in  his  own  province 
and,  although  as  yet  a  comparatively 
young  man,  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  stockman's  art  which  has  already 
brought  him  to  the  fore  amongst  Can- 
adian breeders.  Mr.  Dryden's  Collegiate 
and  Agricultural  education  has  been 
such  as  to  bring  him  into  demand  in  a 
more  or  less  public  way,  and  in  recent 
years  he  has  been  about  Canada  a 
good  deal  in  connection  with  judging 
and  other  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Live  Stock  Branch.  Mr.  Dryden's 
judgment  is  practical  and  his  recogniz- 
ed popularity  speaks  well  for  the  con- 
fidence which  may  be  expected  from  his 
fellow  breeders  in  his  ability  to  per- 
form, with  credit  to  himself  and  them, 
the  work  which  he  has  now  undertaken. 
In  combining  the  services  upon  this 
Committee  of  a  practical  sheen  man 
with  that  of  a  technical  expert  the  De- 
partment has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
problems  of  production  and  of  market- 
in0-,  both  as  regards  wool  and  mutton, 
will  be  studied  and  discussed  in  such 
close  relationship  that  the  results  of 
the  inquiry  will  most  successfullv  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 

After  consultation  with  the  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  the  members  of 
the  committee  have,  of  course,  been  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  denending  largely 
upon  their  own  initiative  in  planning 
their  route  and  in  evolving-  the  details 
of  their  investigations.  The  general 
procedure  will,  however,  be  somewhat 
as  follows.  Mr.  Bitch  preceded  Mr. 
Dryden  to  England  in  order  to  attend 
a  number  of  important  wool  fairs,  in 
progress  durine  Aug-ust  and  September. 
There  he  will  be  in  close  association 
with  wool  merchants  and  with  men  in- 
terested or  engaged  in  the  woollen 
trade  in  its  several  branches  and  will 
thus-  be  enabled  to  discuss  with  them  in 
all  its  phases  the  various  details  of  the 
industry  in  connection  with  loth  home 
and  foreign  markets. 

Both  members  of  the  committee  are 
arranging  to  be  present  at  the  bic  lnte 
summer  and  autumn  sheep  sales  which 
are  annually  held  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  during-  September  and  in  Octo- 
ber. They  will  visit  Smithfield  and  the 
larger  meat  markets  of  London,  and  of 
other  important  cities.  It  is  possible 
also  that  they  will  be  present  at  the 
pnnnal  ram  sales  at  Kelso  and  at    one 
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or  two  other  leading  centres.  This  will 
bring  them  into  intimate  touch  with 
sheep  breeders,  mutton  raisers,  dealers, 
butchers  and  provision  men  in  all  the 
important  localities.  It  will  give  them 
an  insight  into  conditions  and  methods 
as  they  prevail  upon  the  farms  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  direct  their 
attention  to  the  systems  of  marketing 
in  operation  in  every  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  will  furnish  them  with  infor- 
mation concerning  prices,  profits  and 
as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
trade,  and,  in  short,  give  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  great  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  the  import 
trade  in  dead  mutton  and  lambs.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  investigations  in  Great 
Britain  will  put  the  Branch  in  posses- 
sion of  such  information  and  of  such 
facts  and  statistics  as  may  enable  it  to 
intelligently  assist  in  building  up  a 
great  Canadian  business  in  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  also  in  finding  a  place  for 
the  Canadian  products  of  wool  and 
mutton  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Returning  to  Canada,  the  investiga- 
tors will  visit  all  the  provinces  and  in- 
terview prominent  sheep  men  and  man- 
ufacturers in  order  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  difficulties,  drawbacks 
and  defects  in  connection  with  condi- 
tions as  they  now  prevail,  and  which 
have  hitherto  operated  to  retard  the 
advancement  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
the  country.  It  is  expected  that  thev 
will  gather  information  as  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  our  agriculture  through  the 
decline  of  interest  in  sheep  raising,  that 
they  will  take  note  of  the  localities 
where  the  growing  of  sheep  could  be 
most  easily  and  profitably  encouraged  ; 
and  that,  bringing  to  bear  the  sugges- 
tions gleaned  from  their  general  inquiry 
uuon  the  various  phases  of  the  situa- 
tion as  they  find  it  in  Canada,  they  will 
draft  recommendations  for  the  guidance 
of  the  commissioner  in  framing,  in  the 
very  near  future,  such  a  policy  as  will 
prove  in  the  best  interests  of  the  indus- 
try. 

If  time  permits,  Mr.  Ritch  and  Mr. 
Dryden  will  also  visit  the  United 
States.  In  many  States  of  the  Union 
as  compared  with  Canada,  almost  uni- 
form conditions  prevail,  particularly  as 
regards  the  advantages  that  are  possi- 
ble and  which  may  be  derived  from  an 
extensive  sheep  trade.  Many  single 
States  own  more  sheep  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  and 
althoug-h  to  the  south  of  the  line  there 
may  be  some  discouraging  features  in 
the  general  situation,  nevertheless  there 
may  be  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
to  be  learned  from  that  country.  Fur- 
ther, trade  relationships  between  the 
two  countries  must  always  be  more  or 
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less  intimate  and  as  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  a  severe  duty,  imports 
annually  from  Canada  a  goodly  quantity 
of  wool,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  direct 
advantage  to  have  some  specific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  status  of  the 
trade  in  the  former  country  and  also 
as  to  its  availability  as  a  future  mar- 
ket. 

Canada  has,  undoubtedly,  wonderful 
possibilities  and  large  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  its 
sheep  population.      The  present  investi- 


gations have  been  undertaken  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  adoption  of  a  perma- 
nent scheme  for  the  encouragement  and 
upbuilding  of  the  industry.  In  the  be- 
lief that  Canadian  agriculture  must  of 
necessity  suffer  severely  while  sheep  re- 
main so  few  in  number  in  the  country, 
the  Minister  and  his  officers  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  statistics  show  a  return 
of  at  least  ten  times  the  present  esti- 
mate and  until  sheep  raising  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  recognized  factor  in 
promoting  the  national  prosperity. 


Fruit  is  an  Agreeable 
Medicine 


By  Lottie  Shuttleworth 


There  is  much  to  be  learned  about  the  medicinal 
properties  of  our  common  fruits.  Few  are  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  real  value  of  fruit  as  an  aid  to  digestion 
and  as  a  tonic  for  the  system.  Nature's  remedies  are 
the  best,  and  wives  and  mothers  always  seek  to  pro- 
vide the  best  for  the  health  of  those  around  them. 


IN  the  future  towards  which  our 
eyes  are  now  directed,  more  eag- 
erly than  at  any  proceeding  per- 
iod, there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
all  things  will  be  noted  nearer  their 
true  worth  than  they  are  to-day. 
In  cooking,  especially,  many  com- 
pounds now  in  vogue  will  sink  in- 
to disuse,  but  their  places  will  be 
filled  with  foods  which  are  pleas- 
ont  to  the  eye,  delicious  to  the 
taste  and  yet  easy  to  prepare.  In  all 
departments  of  the  household,  that 
beautiful  and  harmonious  simplicity 
which  is  evidence  of  the  highest  cul- 
ture, must  prevail,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  simple,  wholesome,  appe- 
tizing dietary,  one  which  can  be  pre- 


pared with  ease  and  served  with  eleg- 
ance, is  that  one  in  which  fruits  will 
play  a  most  important  part. 

The  value  of  fruit  as  food  is  far 
from  being  generally  understood  and 
as  a  rule,  we  do  not  pay  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  it  in  our  diet. 
The  result,  both  as  to  health  and  sat- 
isfaction, would  be  encouraging. 
There  are  qualities  peculiar  to  each 
kind  of  fruit  that  render  it  of  value 
to  the  system.  The  system  requires 
that  two-thirds  of  all  that  daily  enters 
the  stomach  shall  be  water  and  nature 
provides  us  the  purest  form  of  dis- 
tilled water  in  fruits  which  have  an 
added  value  in  that  they  cool  the 
blood  and     also     aid     digestion.     To 
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woman  the  increased  culture  of  fruit 
is  a  peculiar  blessing,  unless  it  has  be- 
come second  nature  to  provide  rich 
puddings  and  pastry  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  may  not  by  the  use  of 
fruits  furnish  a  large  and  practical'.} 
endless  variety  of  dishes. 

From  the  health  point  of  view  the 
raw  fruit  is  far  better  than  the 
cooked.  The  old  farmhouse  policy  of 
keeping  a  barrel  of  ripe  red  apples 
where  everyone  could  help  themselves 
was  very  wise.  If  it  accomplished 
nothing  else  it  at  least  saved  doctor 
bills.  The  apple  holds  die  same  re- 
lation to  fruits  that  wheat  holds  to 
grain.  Chemists  tell  us  that  sugar, 
tannic  acid,  malic  acid,  albumin,  glu- 
ten, pictin  fibrin,  starch,  traces  of  free 
salts  and  water  go  to  make  up  the 
bulk  of  apples,  but  rosy-cheeked, 
hardy  children,  getting  half  theii 
living  from  the  products  of  the 
orchard  are  practical  examples  of 
their  value.  In  respect  to  food  value, 
scientists  rank  grapes  next  to  apples. 
There  is  scarcely  a  disease  accom- 
panied with  fever  but  that  the  juice 
of  the  grape  may  be  freely  given  to 
the  patient. 

Nature  gave  us  not  only  food,  but 
medicine.  She  did  not  know  we  were 
going  to  have  so  many  doctors,  drug 
stores  and  patent  medicines  so  she 
gave  us  our  remedies,  but  most  of  us 
do  not  use  them  enough.  It  is  a  cur- 
ious fact  that  those  who  show  high 
intelligence  in  other  regards  are  often 
lamentably  deficient  in  respect  to 
physical  habits,  especially  to  diet. 
When  is  it  we  buy  patent  medicine  ? 
Is  it  not  in  the  Spring?  And  why0 
In  the  summer  and  fall  we  have  lived 
naturally,  had  fresh  fruits  in  abund- 
ance, sunshine  and  air,  but  during  the 
winter  we  have  lived  unnaturally  and 
so  when  spring  comes  we  need  a 
tonic.  We  make  our  houses  air-tight 
as  possible,  and  feed  ourselves  on  the 
richest,  heaviest  food  we  can  get.  If 
we  do  not  feel  well  we  get  still  richer 
things  to  tempt  our  appetite.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of 
fruit   in   our  diet   and  we  should   see 
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to  it  that  we  have  a  good  supply  put 
up  in  the  fall.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
cheap  and  simple  way. 

I  think  many  of  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  the  most  unselfish 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  take  such  good 
care  of  ourselves  that  no  one  else  is 
compelled  to  do  it  for  us. 

A  great  many  people  still  cling  to 
the  old  idea  that  fruit  cannot  be  kept 
without  the  addition  of  sugar  in  the 
process  of  canning.  This  is  entirely 
a  mistake.  Sugar,  as  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, takes  no  part  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fruit  from  deterioration. 
If  made  into  a  thick  syrup  it  acts  as 
an  antiseptic,  keeping  perfectly  sound 
fruit   from  decay,  even  without  heat. 

I  have  only  space  to  tell  you  how  I ' 
make  jelly.  For  apple  jelly  I  usually 
take  snow  apples,  because  they  are 
abundant,  juicy,  of  good  color  and 
not  too  expensive.  When  cutting  the 
apples,  remember  to  cut  the  core 
directly  across,  open  the  seeds,  it  will 
give  to  the  apple  jelly  a  delicious 
almond  flavor.  Add  very  little  water 
when  boiling;  simmer  gently  in  a 
covered  kettle  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Strain  through  two-ply  of  cheese 
cloth  and  as  you  get  the  juice  from 
the  jelly  bag,  measure  back  into  kettle 
just  half  cup  of  sugar  to  one  cup  of 
juice.  Boil  until  it  jells.  And  here  I 
must  give  you  my  test.  Dip  a  wooden 
spoon  into  the  boiling  syrup  and  hold 
it  that  you  can  conveniently  watch  the 
drops.  For  about  three  minutes  the 
drops  will  fall  liquid,  then  you  will 
notice  the  drops  slide  together  on  the 
side  of  the  spoon  and  form  one.  It 
will  hang  for  an  instant,  then  break 
and  fall.     Fill  jelly  jars  at  once. 

Apple  juice  is  a  splendid  foundation 
for  jellys  made  from  the  smaller 
fruits,  such  as  grapes,  berries,  etc. 
Black  currant  jelly  is  delicious  when 
made  three  parts  apple  juice,  one  part 
black  currant  juice  and  half  cup 
sugar. 

Do  not  let  juice  for  jelly  stand  over 
night,  as  it  loses  some  of  its  true  color 
and  flavor  by  being  exposed  to  the 
air  so  long. 


MILKING  COWS   BY  ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  MINER  FARM. 

The  Electric  Farm 

By 
Don.  C.  Shaefer 


PROCURING  adequate  hired  help 
for  the  farm  is  no  longer  a  seri- 
ous problem  for  M.  H.  Miner, 
at  Chasey,  N.Y.,  now  that  his  new 
hired  man,  Electricity,  milks  the  cows, 
cuts  the  hay  and  fodder,  pumps  the 
water,  separates  and  churns  the  milk, 
turns  the  grindstone  and  does  all  the 
other  drudgery  on  the  place. 

"Where  in  the  world  do  you  get 
electricity  from  so  far  away  from  the 
city?"  I  asked. 

"We  have  harnessed  two  streams 
on  the  farm,"  laughed  the  foreman. 
"One  does  not  have  to  live  in  the  city 
these  days  to  have  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  electricity." 

The  Miner  farm  comprises  five 
thousand  acres,  of  which  twelve  hun- 


'  By  courtesy  New  York  Herald. 


dred  acres  are  under  cultivation  and 
a  like  number  used  for  pasturage,  so 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  item  of  pro- 
curing plenty  of  farm  labor  for  so 
large  an  estate  was  a  constant  source 
of  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous expense  involved. 

The  old  Miner  homestead  itself  is 
now  a  beautiful  park,  where  elk,  deer 
and  buffalo  enjoy  their  large  pad- 
docks and  where  a  specialty  is  made 
of  the  finest  stock,  the  best  Durham 
and  Guernsey  cattle  and  the  finest 
Percheron  and  Belgian  horses.  Choice 
fowls  are  bred  and  there  is  a  large 
fish  hatchery  which  supplies  ponds  and 
fine  streams  with  vast  schools  of  brook 
trout. 

Three  years  ago,  when  help  was  so 
very  scarce,  Mr.  Miner  conceived  the 
idea   of  harnessing  the    water  power 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  ELECTRIFIED  LAUNDRY 
Showing  motor  driven  washing  machine  and    centrifugal    dryers. 


arm  iture  of  an  electric 
generator,  producing 
sixty  horse-power  of 
electricity  at  220  volts 
pressure.  The  power 
of  these  sixty  horses  is 
transmitted  over  a  slen- 
der copper  wire  1% 
miles  to  the  distributing 
station  in  the  main 
group  of  farm  build- 
ings. 

Imagine,  if  you  can, 
sixty  horses  running 
away,  and  conceive  of 
this  enormous  power 
being  sub-divided  and 
applied  to  the  farm 
machinery.  At  the 
pressure  of  a  button 
there  is  light  in  every 
building  and  even  in 
the  yards.  A  turn  of  a 
switch  and  a  mysteri- 
ous farm  genie  stands 
ready  to  turn  the  separ- 
ator,  milk   the   cows    or 


which  ran  to  waste 
through  his  estate.  So 
successful  was  the  in- 
stalation  that  the  plant 
has  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  until  to-day 
it  is  the  best  equipped 
and  most  novel  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to 
be  found  in  the  entire 
world. 

Three  concrete  dams 
were  built  across  the 
Tracy  Brook  stream, 
giving  a  reservoir  area 
of  170  acres.  A  con- 
crete penstock  670  feet 
long  carries  this  water 
from  the  lower  dam  to 
a  tiny  powerhouse  un- 
der a  nineteen-foot 
head,  where  it  is  hurled 
against  the  blades  of 
two  powerful  turbine 
water-wheels.  To  each 
of  the  water-wheels 
shafts    is    fastened     the 
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ELECTRICITY  DRIVING  A  CHURN  IS  AN  IMPROVEMENT  ON  OUR  MOTHERS'  WAY  ! 


do  any  of  the  hard  work  about  the 
farm  buildings. 

This  plant  worked  so  well  that  a 
second  was  installed  on  the  larger 
stream,  known  as  the  Crasey  river. 
Two  dams  were  built  across  this 
stream,  giving  a  thirty-foot  fall,  for 
it  is  the  weight  of  water  in  falling 
which  constitutes  its  power,  and  this 
water  is  conducted  through  a  pen- 
stock 630  feet  long,  to  a  concrete 
flume.  Steel  pipes  in  the  bottom  of 
this  flume  conduct  the  water,  under 
enormous  pressure,  to  the  water- 
wheels,  which,  in  turn,  drive  the  pow- 
erful electric  generators.  Two  hun- 
dred electrical  horse-power  is  con- 
ducted two  and  three-quarter  miles 
from  this  power  station  over  copper 
wires  to  the  same  little  central  station. 
These  power  houses  are  made  almost 
automatic,  and  require  little,  if  any, 
attention.  Powerful  governors  con- 
trol the  water  gates  and  quickly  shut 
them  down  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
the  machinery.  The  machines  are  all 
self-oiling  and  self-regulating. 

From  the  central  distribution  sta- 
tion the  current  is  sub-divided  and 
sent  out  along  underground  wires  to 
the  various   farm  buildings,  where  it 


is  put  to  work.  In  this  station  are 
located  the  electrical  apparatus  for 
controlling  the  mysterious  current  and 
a  large  storage  battery  to  supply  elec- 
tricity in  case  any  accident  should  hap- 
pen to  the  generating  machinery.  This 
battery  is  merely  a  storage  reservoir 
for  electricity  for  future  use. 

In  the  main  dairy  barn  a  ten  horse- 
power motor  unloads  and  handles  the 
hay,  taking  care  of  a  large  load  of 
heavy  clover  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes. On  the  main  floor  of  this  barn 
is*  a  feed-cutting  machine,  driven  by  a 
smaller  motor,  which  chops  the  fod- 
der for  the  cattle,  and  in  the  main 
dairy  section  a  one  and  one-half  horse- 
power motor  operates  the  vacuum 
pump  for  the  milking  machine. 

There  are  five  of  these  milking  ma- 
chines, and  it  is  a  delightful  sight  for 
those  who  admire  cleanliness  and  sani- 
tation to  see  these  devices  milking  ten 
cows  at  once.  The  suction  is  applied 
by  the  vacuum  pump,  and  an  auto- 
matic valve  imitates  to  perfection  the 
act  of  hand-milking.  The  milk  does 
not  for  an  instant  come  in  contact  with 
the  open  air.  From  the  rubber  discs 
and  tubes  it  flows  directly  to  the  reser- 
voir in  each  device,  which,  in  turn,  is 
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sealed  against  contact  with  the  stable 
air.  After  this  milk  is  tested  in  the 
milk  room  it  is  run  through  the  motor- 
driven  separator  and  the  cream  is 
taken  to  the  butter-making  section, 
where  it  is  ripened  before  being  churn- 
ed by  electric  power.  Near  the  dairy 
is  the  electric  ice-making  plant  and  re- 
frigerator, with  a  capacity  of  twenty 
tons  of  ice  every  twenty-four  hours, 
the  ammonia  and  brine  pumps  being 
operated  by  electricity. 

There  is  a  large  grist  mill  on  the 
premises  which  grinds  feed  for  the 
stock,  and  this  mill  is  driven  by  a 
twenty-five  horse  power  electric  mo- 
tor. This  motor  is  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  readily  mounted  on  a  truck  and 
taken  to  the  fields,  where  it  is  used  for 
threshing  purposes  or  cutting  wood. 
There  are  also  numerous  motors 
about  the  sheep  sheds  for  root  cut- 
ting and  shearing.  In  the  stable  elec- 
tric power  is  used  for  clipping  and 
grooming,  as  well  as  for  lighting. 
Wherever  power  is  required  about  the 


.spacious  barns  there  you  will  find  a 
busy  little  electric  motor  doing  the 
work  which  formerly  had  to  be  done 
by  hand,  Even  the  hateful  old  grind- 
stone, the  bane  of  every  farmer  boy, 
is  now  driven  by  the  tireless  energy 
of  electricity. 

The  Miner  homestead  has  also  been 
thoroughly  electrified,  and  there  you 
will  find  electricity  cooking  the  meals, 
heating  the  rooms  and  doing  the 
laundry  work.  The  large  electric 
broilers  in  the  kitchen  are  a  feature 
of  the  cooking  apparatus.  In  the 
basement  the  laundry  has  been  com- 
pletely electrified  with  motor  driven 
washing  machines,  wringers,  centri- 
fugal dryers,  mangles  and  electric 
flatirons. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  the  place  is 
an  automatic  weather  recorder, 
mounted  on  top  of  one  of  the  water 
towers,  which  automatically  registers 
in  the  house  the  direction  and  speed 
of  the  wind,  the  temperature  and  all 
the  other    vagaries    of    the    weather. 
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GRINDING    GRAIN    BY   ELECTRICITY. 


THE  ELECTRIC  FARM 


The  water  for  the  refrigeration  tank 
and  for  household  use  is  obtained  by 
a  motor  driven  pump,  which  forces 
water  into  a  high  tank.  Water  for 
fire  protection  is  forced  into  tanks  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground  by  hy- 
draulic rams. 

On  this  farm  is  also  a  complete 
sausage-making  plant  where  the  pig 
products  of  the  farm  are  worked  up 
for  city  trade.  The  meat  grinders 
are  run  by  electric  motors  as  well  as 
the  mixing  machines  and  a  powerful 
motor  drives  a  cutting  machine  which 
cuts  up  bones  and  gristle  into  poultry 
food. 

"This  plant  has  been  in  operation  for 
more  than  three  years,"  remarked  the 
foreman  with  just  pride,  "and  the 
saving  in  time,  labor,  insured  safety 
and  sanitation  cannot  be  expressed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  We  have  proven 
that  the  farm  can  be  electrified  as  well 
as  any  other  industry,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  farm  labor  should  be  a 
sore  trial  any  longer  when  electricity 
is  ready  to  step  in  and  do  the  work 
for  its  keep. 

"Electrical  machinery  is  now  made 
to  wear;  it  will  last  practically  for- 
ever if  taken  care  of  and  the  yearly 
bills  for  repairs  are  very  slight.  In 
the  old  days  we  had  traction  and  sta- 
tionary engines,  a  small  army  of  men 
and  horses  to  do  the  work  on  this  big 
farm;  to-day  those  two  streams  do  it 


without  all  that  old  bother  and  risk. 
With  electricity  you  can  have  power 
where  you  want  it,  in  any  quantity  de- 
sired, scattered  all  about  the  farm, 
always   ready  and  willing." 

The  large  repair  and  machine  shops 
on  this  estate  are  also  electrified.  An 
electric  blacksmith  forge  has  just  been 
installed  to  keep  company  with  the 
motor  driven  lathe,  boring  mill, 
planer,  drills  and  saws.  There  are  in 
all  twenty-seven  electric  motors  on 
this  farm,  aggregating  130  horse 
power,  and  such  flexibility  of  power 
would  be  entirely  out  of  the  question 
with  gasoline  or  steam. 

The  electrification  of  the  farm  is 
something  new,  but  the  success  of 
electricity  when  applied  to  all  the 
other  industries  warrants  the  state- 
ment that  it  will  also  solve  the  old 
problem  of  the  farm  and  result  in  the 
production  of  more  farm  products  at 
a  less  cost,  and  therefore  lower  the 
expense  of  living.  Looking  into  the 
future  one  can  see  in  the  mind's  eye 
the  electric  lines  stealing  out  further 
and  further  into  the  country,  where 
the  large  freight  cars  will  be  filled 
with  delicious  sanitary  farm  produce 
harvested  by  electricity.  Experiments 
have  recently  been  made  in  obtaining 
nitrogenous  fertilizer  from  the  air  by 
electricity,  and  this  will  also  be  a 
great  stimulant  to  bigger  and  better 
crops 


All  That   is   Required   of  Us 


Do  you  not  know  that  all  that  is 
required  of  you  is  to  do  what  you  can, 
though  you  fail  of  perfecting  your 
work  here?  Life  is  too  large,  too 
wonderful  a  thing  to  be  compassed  in 
a  few  short  years.  Such  great  things 
to  be  accomplished  and  so  little  time 
— but  it  is  as  honorable  to  leave  a 
good  work  but  partly  done  as  it  would 
be  to  be  able  to  stamp  it  "finished," 
if  we  have  been  faithful  in  our  ef- 
forts until  the  working  days  ended. 

It  is  not  how  much  we  have  done — 


but  how  well  we  have  done  it,  that 
counts,  and  no  work  well  done  should 
ever  cause  us  discouragement,  no 
matter  if  it  seems  incomplete,  for, 
after  all,  no  good  thing  exists  but  will 
find  its  perfection  in  that  other  life, 
where  there  will  be  no  heartaches  over 
disappointments — no  weary  hands,  no 
lagging  feet  to  take  up  the  daily  round 
for  the  workers  will  be  immortal,  and 
the  ranks  will  never  be  thinned,  be- 
cause one  by  one  they  fall  by  the 
way. 
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The  Haunting  of  Mr.  Vanner 


A  Strange  Story  of  Revenge 


By  J.  J.  Bell 


Author  of  "Wee  MacGregor,"  etc. 
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IVE  him  time,  sir ;  give  him 
time,"  pleaded  the  big,  black- 
bearded  man.  "Have  pa- 
tience, and  he  will  pay  thee  all.  My 
brother  isn't  a  swindler.  He's  only 
been  a  bit  unlucky.     Now,  sir — " 

The  smart-looking,  middle-aged  man 
at  the  large  desk  waved  his  hand. 

"You  have  gone  over  that  already, 
Mr.  Brand.  I  have  never  suggested 
that  your  brother  was  a  swindler.  Cer- 
tainly not !  It  is  simply  the  case  of  an 
account  becoming  so  much  overdue, 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  our  agents  for  re- 
covery. I  gather  from  my  secretary's 
reports  that  your  brother  has  made 
many  promises,  but  has  kept  none. 
The  law  must — " 

"I  know,  sir,  I  know.  But  the 
circumstances  are  peculiar." 

"They  usually  are,  when  a  man  can- 
not pay.  I  must  ask  you  to  spare  me 
a  further  recital.  I  am  a  busy  man, 
and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  had  you 
admitted  this  afternoon  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. I  thought  you  were 
another  Mr.  Brand." 

"I  know  who  you  mean — the  Mr. 
Brand  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
similar  name,  is  trying  to  cut  out  my 
brother  by  producing  rubbish  to  look 
like  my  brother's  specialties.  Mr.  Van- 
ner, do  you  consider  that  a  fair 
game?" 

Mr.  Vanner  smiled  in  a  tired  fash- 
as 


ion.  "I'm  afraid  I  have  not  time  for 
further  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
your  brother's  affairs.  You  must  re- 
member that,  until  to-day,  I  never 
heard  of  your  brother,  Mr.  Brand. 
This  is  a  very  large  business — " 

"But  it  belongs  to  you?" 

"Of  course.  Practically,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Mr.  Vanner,  complace- 
ently. 

"A  large  business — so  large  that 
you  don't  know  what  you're  doing!" 

Mr.  Vanner  was  ruffled.  "I  know 
what  I'm  doing — to  the  last  ounce  of 
metal,  and  the  last  farthing  of  money,*' 
he  said,  sharply. 

John  Brand  drew  a  quick  breath. 
"But  you  don't  know  what  you're  do- 
ing to  my  brother.  I  ask  your  par- 
don, sir.  I  don't  want  to  seem  im- 
pertinent. As  I  told  you,  my  brother 
did  not  know  I  was  coming  to  see  you 
to-day.  He  did  not  dream  of  such  a 
thing.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  he 
had  almost  given  up  hope  last  night. 
That  last  lawyer's  letter  fairly  crump- 
led him  up.  You  see,  he's  not  a  strong 
man,  and  he's  a  bit  troubled  with  his 
nerves.  But  he's  honest  and  clever, 
and—" 

"Really,  Mr.  Brand,  I  fear  I  cannot 
spare  you  more  time.  If  you  insist, 
you  had  better  see  my  chief  clerk — " 

"He's  no  good,  sir.  He's  just  a 
machine.  He  would  take  a  note  of  it, 
and  give  a  note  of  it  to  someone  else, 
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and — and   so  on.     But  a   word   from 
you,  Mr.  Vanner,  a  word   from  you 

Mr.  Vanner  coughed,  and  picked  up 
a  pencil,  the  copying-ink  pencil  with 
which  in  these  days  he  signed  his  dic- 
tated letters,  pen  and  ink  being  out 
of  the  question  for  so  busy  a  man. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"We  have  certain  principles,  and  a 
certain  system  in  this  business,  to 
which  we  adhere.  Your  brother  has 
received  the  limit  of  leniency.  The 
law  must — " 

"But  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Vanner," 
cried  the  big  man,  writhing  in  the 
chair  that  seemed  too  small  for  him. 
"Call  off  your  dogs — I  mean  your 
lawyers.  Give  him  another  month — 
one  month — to  try  to  get  that  con- 
tract I  told  you  about.  Call  off  your 
lawyers.  I  don't  say  lawyers  have  no 
souls,  but  they  must  surely  leave  them 
at  home  when  they  go  out  to  business 
in  the  mornings,  for  their  letters  are — 
are  hell.  I'm  only  a  poor  man  in  a 
situation.  But  my  brother  may  be 
worth  thousands  any  day.  Call  off 
your  lawyers  in  the  meantime,  sir, 
and  give  him  a  spell  of  peace." 

Mr.  Vanner  stretched  his  hands  to- 
wards a  bell  on  his  desk.  His  shaven 
face  had  hardened,  yet  he  was  neither 
an  unjust  man  nor  a  merciless.  Al- 
beit, his  patience  was  exhausted.  He 
had  listened  to  a  long  story,  pitiful, 
no  doubt,  but  quite  commonplace.  It 
was  no  satisfaction  to  him  to  drive  a 
debtor  into  bankruptcy ;  but  if  he  did 
not  do  it,  someone  else  would.  Be- 
sides, there  was  still  the  possibility  of 
the  lawyers  recovering  the  debt  before 
other  creditors  fell  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate. It  was  only  business.  The 
amount  involved — a  trifle  over  a  hun- 
dred pounds — was  a  petty  matter  to  a 
firm  such  as  his,  but  he  might  as  well 
retire  as  begin  to  make  bad  debts  with 
his  eyes  open.  His  finger  touched  the 
button. 

"Man !"  cried  his  visitor,  "you  don't 
know  what  you're  doing.    Wait,  wait ! 

You  must  not  break  James.       I 

I'm    afraid    of    what    he    might  do. 
There's    a   thing    in    the    papers    this 


morning  about  a  poor  soul  that  threw 
himself  under  a  train,  and  left  a  note 
saying  he'd  been  driven  to  it  by — law- 
yers. Maybe,  he  had  no  right  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  you'd  be  correct  in 
saying  that  the  debts  were  really  the 
cause  of  his  madness.  But  it  took 
somebody  —  somebody  among  his 
creditors — to  push  him  over  the  thin 
line  betwixt  hope  and  despair.  Some- 
body didn't  mean  it,  but  somebody  did 
it,  Mr.  Vanner.  And  though  it  was 
all  in  the  way  of  business  and  perfect- 
ly legal,  and  all  that,  I  thought  this 
morning  that  I'd  rather  be  the  poorest 
devil  in  the  world  than  the  lawyer 
who  wrote  the  last  letter  received  by 
the  suicide.  I'm  telling  you  this,  sir, 
as  a  last  resort Ah  !" 

Mr.  Vanner's  finger  had  wavered, 
but  now  it  pressed  the  button  firmly. 
His  visitor  was  undoubtedly  getting 
maudlin. 

John  Brand  rose  from  his  chair, 
one  great  fist  aloft. 

"No,  no!"  he  said,  passionately, 
"You  needn't  be  afraid.  I'll  not  touch 
you,  though  I  could  put  the  life  out  of 
your  well-dressed  body  and  your 
smart  brain  with  one  hand.  It  was 
your  heart  I  wanted  to  touch,  and  I've 
failed.  You  can't — you  won't — break 
your  rules  of  business.  You  won't 
'phone  to  your  lawyers  ordering  them 
to  let  James  Brand  alone  for  another 
month.  The  law,  you  say,  must  take 
its  course.  Well,  I  say,  damn  your 
business  principles  and  your  law !" 
He  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side,  as  a 
knock  fell  on  the  door,  and  a  clerk 
entered. 

"Show  this  gentleman  out,"  said 
Vanner,  speaking  evenly,  but  looking 
a  little  pale. 

"One  moment !"  The  big  man's 
voice  sank  almost  to  a  whisper.  "I 
have  to  thank  you  for  seeing  me, 
Mr.  Vanner.  I'm  sorry  —  not  for 
anything  I've  said,  but  for  the  way 
I've  said  some  things.  I'm  glad  I 
never  so  far  forgot  myself,  save  once, 
as  to  quote  Scripture.  There  was  a 
certain  temptation  to  do  so,  because, 
though  you  may  not  know  it,  we  both 
attend  the  same  church  pretty  regu- 
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larly.  But  Scripture  holds  but  poor 
arguments  for  week-days.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  I  had  no  argument  at  all  for 
what  I  have  said.  Business  is  like 
Nature :  it  kills  off  the  weak  and 
struggling.  You  are  not  inhuman — 
and  yet,  Mr.  Vanner,  I  think  you  have 
made  a  mistake  this  time."  Brand 
bowed,  picked  up  his  hat  and  follow- 
ed the  wondering  clerk. 

On  the  steps  of  the  great  building 
of  offices  he  halted,  his  hand  to  his 
head.  Was  there  no  earthly  possibil- 
ity of  his  being  able  to  find  the  money 
himself?  To  John  Brand,  who  had 
never  earned  more  than  thirty-five 
shillings  a  week,  £107  seemed  an 
enormous  sum.  All  his  savings  had 
recently  gone  in  assisting  brother 
James,  who,  in  addition  to  business 
responsibilities,  had  a  wife  and  three 
children.  John  was  a  bachelor  of 
nearly  forty.  He  had  no  one  depend- 
ent on  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  no  property  worth  mentioning. 
His  business  position  was  that  of  a 
sub-manager  in  the  furniture  depart- 
ment of  a  well-known  firm.  He  never 
hoped  for  anything  higher,  but  ful- 
filled his  duties  in  a  stolid,  methodical 
fashion. 

Out  of  business  hours  he  devoted 
himself  to  reading  more  or  less  solid 
works,  to  helping  to  entertain  ragged 
boys  at  an  obscure  mission-hall,  and 
to  admiring  his  brother  James.  Apart 
from  his  rather  handsome  appearance, 
John  Brand  was  quite  an  insignificant 
person.  And  where  was  such  a  per- 
son to  raise,  immediately,  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds?  His  own  worldly 
possessions,  including  watch  and 
chain,  would  not,  he  reckoned,  bring 
more  than  ten  pounds.  No ;  the  thing 
was  impossible.  And  yet  there  were 
so  many  men  in  that  great  town  to 
whom  a  hundred  pounds  was  of  no 
special  account ;  men  who  gave  away 
that  sum,  and  greater,  without  think- 
ing of  getting  anything  in  return. 
But,  of  course,  he  did  not  know  those 
men.  In  a  way,  he  knew  one — but 
that  one  was  impossible.  He  sighed. 
His  faith  and  hope  in  humanity  had 


suffered  a  blow,  a  stunning  blow,  at 
that  recent  interview. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  A  quar- 
ter past  two.  He  had  obtaied  lib- 
erty for  the  whole  afternoon,  an- 
ticipating (simple-minded  John!) 
that  his  mission  would  be  successful, 
and  that  he  would  carry  the  good 
news  of  a  month's  grace  to  his  bro- 
ther, and  stay  awhile  to  encourage 
him  to  greater  effort.  But  now — 
well,  he  had  better  just  go  back  to 
the  furniture  department,  and  see 
James  at  night.  There  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do.  Nevertheless,  as 
he  passed  from  one  street  to  an- 
other, he  thought  of  the  one  man  he 
knew  to  whom  a  hundred  pounds  was 
of  "no  special  account."  Yet  that 
one  man  was  surely  unapproachable 
on  such  a  matter. 

But,  about  an  hour  later,  John 
came  face  to  face  with  him  in  the 
furniture  department.  He  was  one  of 
the  junior  partners,  a  young  man 
with  a  reputation  for  fastness,  but 
with  a  cheerful  and  kindly  manner  to 
his  employes. 

"Changed  your  mind  about  your 
half-holiday?  Or  didn't  she  turn 
up?"  he  said  to  John. 

"Not  exactly,  sir,"  John  replied 
with  a  wan  smile.  And  suddenly  a 
sort  of  desperate  courage  came  to 
him.  "Could  I  speak  to  you  in  pri- 
vate, sir?" 

The  junior  partner  looked  sur- 
prised. Then  he  said,  pleasantly 
enough :  "Surely !  Come  along  to  my 
room." 

Ten  minutes  later  John  Brand  came 
out  of  the  private  room,  his  eyes  full 
of  tears,  and  a  qheque  for  all  he  re- 
quired in  his  hand.  He  did  not  re- 
member what  he  had  said,  how  he 
had  explained  and  begged,  and  prom- 
ised. But  to  his  dying  day  he  would 
not  forget  the  words  of  his  young 
employer,  words  so  carelessly,  yet  so 
kindly,  uttered :  "There  you  are, 
Brand,  and  good  luck  to  your  bro- 
ther. But  don't  let  yourself  get  run 
in  for  more  responsibility.  As  to  re- 
payment, you  have  offered  a  pound  a 
week.     That   will   suit  me   all   right, 
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but  you  needn't  begin  paying  till  the 
New  Year,  when — keep  it  dark  in 
the  meantime — you  are  down  for  pro- 
motion, with  fifty  shillings  a  week. 
Yes,  yes.  That's  all  right.  You've 
just  time  to  get  the  cash,  before  the 
bank  closes." 

It  was  a  very  different  John  Brand 
that  entered  the  office  of  Vanner  & 
Co.  for  the  second  time  that  after? 
noon. 

"I  wish  to  pay  James  Brand's  ac- 
count." 

The  young  clerk,  who  had  attended 
at  the  counter,  went  over  and  whis- 
pered to  the  cashier.  The  cashier, 
who  took  his  own  importance  from 
the  importance  of  the  firm  he  served, 
came  leisurely  to  the  counter. 

"The  account  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Proudfoot  and  Bland,"  he 
said,  adding  the  legal  firm's  address, 
"and  should  therefore  be  paid  to 
them." 

"Bother  your  formalities !  Do  you 
want  the  money  or  not?" 

The  cashier,  somewhat  taken  aback, 
muttered  something  about  "legal  ex- 
penses," and  departed  to  "make  in- 
quiry." He  returned  with  a  state- 
ment of  account,  which  he  receipted 
without  remark. 

"Here's  the  cash.  Your  lawyers  can 
whistle  to  you  for  their  six-and-eight, 
or  whatever  it  is,"  said  John,  bright- 
ly. "And  now  you'll  just  ring  them 
up,  and  tell  them  to  stop  fussing  a 
decent  man  with  their  ugly  letters." 

"We  shall  advise  our  agents  of  the 
payment  in  due  course,"  said  the 
cashier  with  a  chill  dignity. 

"Due  fiddlesticks !"  John  smote 
the  counter  with  his  clenched  fist,  so 
that  every  clerk  in  the  office  jumped. 
"Do   it  now!" 

"That's  enough,  my  man !"  said 
the   indignant  cashier.     "You — " 

"Time's  precious !"  the  big  man  in- 
terrupted him.  "Drop  your  routine 
for  once,   and — 'phone  !" 

It  was  done. 

"Thank  you,"  said  John  Brand, 
mildly.  "There's  no  use  keeping  a 
man  on  the  rack  after  you've  got 
what  you  wanted  out  of  him.     Tell 
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your  master  that  the  account  has 
been  paid.  Tell  him,  likewise,  from 
John  Brand,  that  he'll  be  begging  or- 
ders from  James  Brand  before  six 
months   are  over." 

Once  more  John  found  himself  in 
the  street.  He  could  have  sung  aloud 
with  elation,  with  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving,  as  he  took  a  car  to  his 
brother's  place  of  business.  The  soli- 
tary clerk,  who  knew  him,  pointed 
to  the  door  of  a  little  room  inscribed 
"private." 

"Busy?"  queried  John,  to  whom 
that  little  room  was  a  sort  of  holy 
of  holies. 

"He's  been  there  since  two  o'clock. 
I  took  him  in  a  letter  that  came  by 
the  four  post — " 

"Letter— Oh  !— Well,  I'll  just  step 
in." 

John  took  the  receipted  account 
from  his  pocket,  and  entered,  smiling. 
He  closed  the  door  quietly. 

At  a  large,  table,  littered  with  pa- 
pers, covered  with  calculations,  and 
bearing  a  pile  of  ingots  of  metal  of 
various  and  exquisite  shades  of  color, 
sat  James  Brand.  He  leaned  forward 
over  the  table,  his  hands  clenched,  and 
with  his  .face  resting  on  his  right  arm. 

John's  foot  touched  a  small  empty 
bottle,  and  sent  it  rolling  across  the 
floor.     The  receipt  fluttered  from  his 
fingers.     He  stood  as  if  frozen. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Vanner,  about  to  escort  his 
wife  to  the  theatre,  was  getting  into 
his  overcoat  in  the  hall,  when  the 
servant,  who  had  just  answered  the 
door,  informed  him  that  a  man  wished 
to  speak  to  him  for  a  moment.  The 
man  would  not  come  in.  With  an 
impatient  remark,  Vanner  went  to 
the  door.  He  recognized  Brand  by 
his  beard ;  otherwise  the  man's  face 
had  changed. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  my  man?  This  is 
not  my  business  address.  Besides,  my 
reply  to  you  to-day  was  final — abso- 
lutely final." 

"Yes,  it  was  final,  Mr.  Vanner," 
said  Brand,  in  a  hollow  voice.  "But 
your  account  is  paid." 
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"Oh,  indeed.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that,  for  your  brother's  sake,  as  well  as 
my  own." 

"Your  clerk  did  not  tell  you?" 

"Well,  I  generally  leave  such  mat- 
ters to  the  office." 

"I  see,"  said  Brand,  slowly.  "I  came 
to  tell  you  that  I  paid  my  brother's 
account.  He  does  not  know  it  is  paid. 
I  hope  he  may  never  know — the  know- 
ledge would  only  worry  him.  He  got 
another  letter  from  your  lawyers  at 
four  o'clock  to-day.  A  'phone  from 
you,  when  I  saw  you,  would  have  stop- 
ped it,  or  caused  it  to  be  cancelled.  It 
finished  him.  According  to  the  doc- 
tor, he  took  the  poison  immediately 
after.  At  twenty  past  four  I  found 
him  dead.  Don't  say  anything,  Mr. 
Vanner.  But,  you  see,  you  have  made 
a  mistake  this  afternoon — a  mistake 
you  will  never  forget.  For  you  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  forget."  Brand 
paused,  breathing  heavily,  but  when 
he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was  still  cold 
and  hollow.  "I  say  you  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  forget.  I  could  kill  you, 
but  that  would  not  satisfy  me.  I 
could—" 

"I  am  not  responsible  for  this  re- 
grettable affair,"  Vanner  broke  in, 
thickly.  Then — "Is  it  money  you 
want?" 

"Curse  your  money !  I  want  noth- 
ing from  you,  but  your  peace  of  mind. 
And — I  will  have  that.  From  now  un- 
til I  die,  I  shall  pray  against  you.  Do 
you  see  what  I  mean?  Think  of  it, 
when  you  sit  in  church,  when  you  rest 
at  home,  when  you  work  in  your  office, 
when  you  go  out  pleasure-seeking. 
Think  of  a  man  always  praying,  day 
after  day,  morning,  noon  and  night — 
praying  that  your  prayers  may  be  un- 
answered, that  your  hopes  may  come 
to  nothing,  that  your  desires  and  am- 
bitions may  be  refused  and  confound- 
ed. Think  of  that — and  take  comfort 
from  your  business  principles  ana 
systems,  if  you  can." 

So  saying,  John  Brand,  his  face  con- 
vulsed, turned,  and   departed  swiftly. 


"A  madman!"  murmured  Vanner. 
But  his  countenance  was  sickly  as  he 
closed  the  door. 


II. 


Now  and  then  we  absorb  an  idea 
that  is  like  to  a  lusty  weed.  We  cut 
it  down,  we  pull  it  up;  but  either  the 
new  seed  has  already  fallen,  or  a  scrap 
of  root  remains,  for  ere  long  it  flour- 
ishes once  more,  apace.  Sometimes 
it  proves  no  worse  than  an  annoyonce, 
or  a  dread ;  at  others,  it  develops  into 
a  mania  or  obsession.  Vanner  was 
not  a  superstitious  man,  in  the  modern 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  at  least.  He 
did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  goblins,  or 
fairies,  the  evil  eye  or  the  power  of 
magic,  the  crystal  globe  or  the  dire 
possibilities  of  walking  under  a  lad- 
der. He  did  not  even  believe  in  luck; 
but  that  may  have  been  because  he 
had  never  been  what  we  call  unlucky. 
The  business,  which  he  had  inherited, 
had  prospered — though  not  without 
industry  and  intelligence  on  his  part ; 
his  married  life  was  happy;  he  had 
not  a  discreditable  relation;  his  own 
life  had  been  straight  and  clean.  No 
man  had  ever  pointed  to  him  as  one 
who  dealt  harshly  or  unfairly  with  his 
neighbors ;  nor  had  his  conscience  ac- 
cused him  on  that  score.  He  assured 
himself  that  he  was  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible for  the  suicide  of  James 
Brand,  the  inventor  and  worker  in  al- 
loys. No  one,  save  a  man  crazed  with 
grief,  would  even  suggest  that  he  was 
responsible.  To  do  so  would  be  utter- 
ly absurd.  The  debtor's  misfortunes 
had,  in  this  case,  culminated,  without 
a  doubt,  in  a  most  grevious  tragedy, 
but  business  would  soon  cease  to  be 
business  if  unfortunate  debtors  were 
all  to  be  treated  tenderly  as  potential 
suicides.  No,  no ;  he  was  horribly 
shocked  at  the  thing's  happening  in 
connection  with  his  business,  he  de- 
plored the  position  of  the  hapless  wife 
and  children ;  but,  before  God  and  be- 
fore man,  he  was  not  responsible. 

And  yet  the  idea  of  John  Brand  con- 
tinually praying  against  him  waxed  in- 
sistent as  the  days  went  on. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  Sunday 
following  the  tragedy,  Vanner  abrupt- 
ly declared  his  intention  of  not  gring 
to  church.  His  wife  looked  per- 
trubed. 

"Aren't  you  feeling  well,  Fred?" 
"Perfectly  well.     Em  a  little  tired. 
Don't  worry.    I  may  go  in  the  even- 
ing." 

But  he  did  not  go  in  the  evenmg. 
The  thought  of  John  Brand  in  yonclei 
corner  of  the  gallery  had  become  too 
much  for  him.  And  the  following 
Sunday  morning  he  persuaded  his  wife 
to  accompany  him  to  another  church, 
where  a  famous  man  happened  to  be 
preaching.  There  the  real  blow  feil, 
for  Vanner  realized  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  see  his  enemy  in  order 
to  be  conscious  of  the  latter's  exist- 
ence. Vanner  prayed  fervently,  but 
he  began  to  doubt  his  power  to  pray 
successfully  against  Brand.  Perhaps 
Brand  had  been  a  much  better  man 
than  he.  Perhaps  ...  A  week 
later,  to  his  wife's  dismay,  he  refused 
to  go  to  any  church.  He  had  decided, 
he  said,  to  take  a  walk  into  the  coun- 
try. He  had  been  feeling  the  need  of 
it  for  some  time.  So  he  went  into  the 
country,  to  escape  the  thoughts  of 
Brand  that  now  pervaded  even  his 
home,  and  returned  too  exhausted  to 
eat  his  dinner,  for  he  had  been  trying, 
as  it  were,  to  run  away  from  Brana. 

On  the  morrow  he  found,  among 
the  numerous  papers  on  his  desk,  a 
polite  intimation  from  a  firm  of  char- 
tered accountants  to  the  effect  that 
Robert  Brand  &  Co.,  Fancy  Metal 
Manufacturers,  were  unable  to  meet 
their  liabilities. 

"It's  a  bad  one,  sir,"  said  the  old 
clerk,  "though  the  account  was  not 
much  behind.  They  owe  us  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds." 

"Do  they?"  said  Vanner  absently, 
and  was  silent  for  a  space.  "Hadn't 
these  people  something  to  do  with  the 
— the  misfortunes  of  the  other  Brand 
— James  Brand?"  he  asked,  tapping 
the  letter  with  his  pencil. 

"A  good  deal,  I  should  say,  sir. 
They  imitated  many  of  his  fine  spe- 
cialities in  trashy  material,  and  seemed 


likely  to  spoil  his  market.  But  I  heard 
that  James  Brand  would  have  found 
a  way  of  competing  with  them,  and 
maybe  beating  them,  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer." 

"Ah!  .  .  .  But  you  wouldn't 
hold  them — er — responsible  for  James 
Brand's   death — would  you,   Henry?" 

"Ah,  well,  hardly,  sir.  Business  is 
business,  you  know.  Might  as  well 
say  that  we  killed  the  poor  fellow, 
sir." 

"Yes,  yes ;  of  course,  that  would 
be  equally  absurd.  Well,  that's  all  in 
the  meantime.  You  can  give  instruc- 
tions for  lodging  our  claim." 

The  old  man  went  out,  wondering. 
"I  never  saw  him  take  a  big  bad  debt 
so  quietly,"  he  said  to  himself. 

But  it  was  not  till  he  was  alone 
that  Vanner  really  considered  the  bad 
debt  in  itself. 

"Good  God!"  he  suddenly  whispej- 
ed ;  "did  John  Brand  pray  for  this?" 

Later  he  called  himself  a  fool.  The 
thing  had  happened  simply  in  the 
course  of  business.  He  had  made 
plenty  of  bad  debts  before  ever  John 
Brand  crossed  his  path.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  that  this  particular  account 
should  be  larger  than  at  any  previous 
period.  And,  of  course,  the  name 
Brand  had  its  disagreeable  associa- 
tions. Curse  the  name !  He  found 
himself  dreading  another  suicide.  He 
was  afraid  to  open  the  paper  that  even- 
ing. 

"Fred,"  said  his  wife,  "I  wish  you 
would  take  a  holiday.  I  never  saw 
you  so  nervous.  Is  business  worrying 
you,  dear?" 

It  was  a  rare  thing  for  Mrs.  Van- 
ner to  ask  a  direct  question;  as  a  rule, 
she  gained  her  husband's  confidence 
without  that. 

He  laughed  shortly.  "We  made 
rather  a  serious  bad  debt  to-day,"  he 
said. 

"To-day?  I  am  sorry,  Fred.  But 
you've  been  worrying  for  weeks.  And 
you've  grown  thin  and  lost  color. 
Won't  you  see  Dr.  Chalmers?  I  wish 
you  would." 

"Nonsense!  There's  nothing  the 
matter,  Isobel — .    Unless,  as  you  sug- 
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gest,  a  touch  of  nerves."  He  laughed 
again,  wishing  he  could  tell  her  the 
truth.  "1  think  I'll  run  up  to  London 
for  the  week-end,"  he  continued. 
"There  are  one  or  two  people  I  could 
see  with  advantage  at  present." 

"The  very  thing!"  she  cried,  look- 
ing pleased.  "London  will  do  you 
good." 

This  was  on  Tuesday,  and  during 
the  next  three  days  he  experienced  a 
sense  of  almost  cheerful  anticipation. 
It  was  not  that  a  trip  to  London  was 
anything  of  an  event,  but  the  thought 
of  putting  four  hundred  miles  between 
himself  and  the  disturbing  force  gave 
him  hope.  Even  wireless  telegraphy, 
he  had  read,  might  be  rendered  inef- 
fectual by  distance ;  moreover,  he  feit 
that  a  change  of  scene  and  people 
might  serve  to  put  his  soul  out  of  tune, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  malign  influence 
which  he  now  believed  John  Brand  to 
be  exerting  upon  it.  So,  about  two 
o'clock  on  Friday,  he  took  his  pre-en- 
gaged seat  in  the  first-class  dining-car, 
and  lay  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  clos- 
ing his  eyes.  "Thank  God,"  he  said, 
under  his  breath. 

Just  as  the  train  began  to  move, 
however,  he  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  experienced  a  shock.  On  the 
platform,  talking  with  another  man, 
was  John  Brand.  Vanner  turned 
away — the  fraction  of  a  second  too 
late.  Brand  had  looked  up,  caught 
sight  of  the  traveler,  and  his  mild 
countenance  had,  in  the  flash  of  recog- 
nition, become  savage  and  merciless. 

Vanner  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy. 
He  was  not  a  drinker  of  spirits,  but 
he  consumed  a  number  of  brandies 
ere  he  reached  his  destination  that 
night.  In  his  note-book  he  wrote  a 
message  to  his  wife.  Until  he  step- 
ped upon  the  platform  at  Euston  he 
half-expected  an  accident.  He  had 
engaged  a  room  at  the  station  hotel, 
and  he  retired  to  bed  immediately.  He 
slept  till  three  in  the  morning,  when 
he  awoke  feverish  and  wretched. 
"That  infernal  brandy!"  he  told  him- 
self, was  the  cause.  Then  he  proceed- 
ed to  argue  that  there  had  been  noth- 
ing significant  in  Brand's  being  at  the 
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Central  Station ;  doubtless  the  man  hac 
been  seeing  someone  off  by  the  busiest 
train  of  the  day ;  his  look  of  hatred  at 
that  sudden  encounter  was,  perhaps, 
natural,  though  not  justified.  He,  Van- 
ner, hated  Brand — and,  by  heaven,  he 
would  beat  him  yet. 

About  five  o'clock  he  dropped  to 
sleep  again,  and  when  called  at  eight, 
he  felt  better.  He  had  an  important 
appointment  for  that  morning — the 
signing  of  a  contract  involving  large 
benefits  to  his  firm.  As  he  drove 
through  the  fresh  London  air,  his 
spirits  rose.  It  would  take  a  lot  of 
praying  to  spoil  this  bit  of  business ! 
At  the  same  time  he  put  up  a  brief 
prayer  for  himself.  A  moment  later 
the  horse  fell. 

Vanner  was  only  slightly  bruised, 
but  he  was  greatly  shaken,  and  more 
so  mentally  than  physically.  The  po- 
liceman found  him  almost  incoherent. 
He  continued  his  journey  on  foot,  be- 
having at  the  crossings  like  an  old 
woman.  He  found  it  necessary  to  take 
some  brandy  before  paying  his  busi- 
ness call. 

*  *  *  * 

"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Vanner,  exceed- 
ingly sorry,"  said  the  junior  partner 
of  the  firm.  "As  you  know,  I  was 
most  willing  that  you  should  have  the 
business,  and  I  thought  my  uncle  was 
in  accord  with  me  in  the  matter.  How- 
ever, at  the  last  moment — yesterday 
afternoon,  to  be  precise — he  decided 
otherwise,  and  accepted  another  offer. 
You  understand  that,  personally,  I  did 
my  best?" 

"I — understand,"  said  Vanner,  with 
a  pale  smile.  He  was  not  disappoint- 
ed ;  he  was  overwhelmed.  The  contract 
had  seemed  such  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

"I  shall  hope  that  we  may  do  busi- 
ness on  a  future  occasion,  Mr.  Van- 
ner." 

Vanner  moistened  his  lips,  but  did 
not  speak.  He  drew  his  hand  slowly 
across  his  forehead. 

"I'm  afraid  that  spill  has  upset  you 
a  bit,"  said  the  junior  partner,  sym- 
pathetically. He  knew  that  Vanner 
was  too  big  a  man  to  be  much  affect- 
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t'd  by  the  loss  of  the  contract.  "Will 
you  rest  here,  and  lunch  with  me 
later?" 

Vanner  thanked  him,  and  rose. 

"I'm  leaving  at  two  o'clock,"  he 
managed  to  say,  aching  with  an  in- 
tense longing  for  home. 

"I'm  sorry.    Let  me  get  you  a  cab." 

"Thanks,  I'll  walk." 

The  other  nodded.     "Take  care  of 

yourself,  Mr.  Vanner." 

*  *  *  * 

He  reached  the  hotel  at  noon.  The 
hall-porter  came  forward  with  a  tele- 
gram. 

Vanner  was  white  ere  he  opened  it. 
He  sank  upon  a  chair  in  the  lounge, 
and  stared  at  the  dancing  words: 

"Sorry  to  ask  you  come  home. 
Harry  met  with  accident.   Isobel." 

Harry  was  his  youngest  boy. 

Presently  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  sent  a  reply : 

"Leaving  two  train.  Wire  latest  to 
Carlisle  seven  o'clock.    Fred." 

Then  he  went  up  to  his  room,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  bed. 

This  was  fear  indeed!     .     .     . 

He  was  on  the  verge  of  panic  when, 
an  hour  later,  he  despatched  a  tele- 
gram to  his  confidential  clerk : 

"Find  out  address  of  John  Brand, 
brother  of  late  James  Brand.  See  him 
and  ask  him  to  meet  me  arrival  Lon- 
don train  ten  twenty  Central  to-night. 
Tell  him  most  important.    Vanner." 

Another  hour,  and  the  long,  hideous 
journey  began.  Vanner  ate  nothing; 
he  could  neither  smoke  nor  read.  He 
muttered  to   himself   continually. 

At  Carlisle,  the  conductor,  previous-' 
ly  instructed,  brought  him  his  wife's 
message : 

"Glad  you  are  coming.  Harry  no 
zvorse." 

"Perhaps,"  whispered  Vanner,  alone 
in  the  compartment,  "perhaps  he  has 
stopped  praying  for  the  moment." 


The  train  slowed  into  the  Central 
Station.  Vanner,  searching  the  plat- 
form with  wild  eyes,  at  last  caught 
sight  of  a  big  man  with  a  black  beard. 
He  almost  ran  to  him. 


"Mr.  Brand,  it  was  good  of  you  to 
come,"  he  began. 

"What  is  it?"  Brand  asked,  coldly. 

"Come  out  of  the  crowd,"  said  Van- 
ner, clutching  his  arm,  and  well-nigh 
dragging  him  to  a  deserted  platform. 
"I  wanted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brand.  I've 
been  thinking  over  things,"  he  went  on 
with  piteous  eagerness;  "I  say,  I've 
been  thinking  over  things,  and  I — I'd 
like  to  do  something  for  the  family 
of  your  brother.  The  thought  of  your 
brother  has  been — has  been  very  pain- 
ful to  me.  You  understand,  Mr. 
Brand?" 

"Conscience?"  said  Brand. 

"No — no;  not  conscience.  I  still 
hold  that  I  was  not  responsible.  It 
was  all  in — in  the  course  of  business. 
You  see  that  now,  don't  you?  Any- 
way, the  whole  thing  is  a  problem  be- 
yond  human   understanding." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  broken  by 
Brand. 

"In  my  eyes,  you  killed  my  bro- 
ther," he  said.  "You  didn't  intend  to 
do  it,  but  you  did.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  have  been  induced  to 
meet  you  here.     I  must  go  now." 

"Stay — stay,  Mr.  Brand.  Let  me 
do  something.  I — I  thought  of  two 
thousand  pounds.  And  if  I  paid  that, 
do  you  think  you  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  stop — to  stop — " 

"Say  no  more,  sir.  If  my  brother's 
family  were  in  want,  they  would  take 
nothing  from  you.  But  I  am  glad  to 
say  they  are  not  in  want.  My  bro- 
ther's patents  have  been  sold  for  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He 
didn't  know  their  value,'  but  I  found 
an  honest  man  who  did.  That  is  all. 
Kindly  let  me  go." 

But  Vanner,  desperate,  held  the 
man's  arm.  In  shame  and  agony  he 
stammered : 

"Is  money  of  no  use  to  you,  Mr. 
Brand?  What — tell  me  what  I  can  do 
to  induce  you  to  stop  praying?" 

Brand  stared  at  him.  "Stop  pray- 
ing?" 

"Praying  against  me.  You — you 
know  what  I  mean.  Ever  since  we 
last  parted  things  have  been  going 
wrong  with  me.     And  now  my  little 
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boy  has  met  with  an  accident,  and 
God  knows  what  I  shall  find  when  I 
get  home.  Oh,  stop  it !  I  beg  yon 
to  stop  it !" 

Something  like  pity  dawned  on  the 
big  man's  face. 

"Is  it  possible  that  you're  thinking 
of  something  I  said  then?''  he  asked. 
"I  think  I  remember,  and  I  meant  it 
at  the  time.  But — well,  that  was  all. 
It  ended  there.  Go  home,  Mr.  Van- 
ner,  and  I — I  hope  you'll  find  your 
boy  better."  He  shook  off  Vanner's 
grasp,  and  turned  away. 

"Stay!"'  cried  Vanner.  "Are  you 
telling   me    that   you   have    not   been 


praying    against    me    all    through    the 
last  six  weeks?" 

"I  think  you  must  be  crazy,"  said 
Brand,  not  altogether  unkindly,  "to 
have  such  an  idea  in  your  head.  No 
man  can  afford  to  pray  against  an- 
other. If  you  want  a  straight  answer, 
I'll  tell  you  that  I'd  as  soon  have  pray- 
ed for  you.  .  .  .  You're  ill.  Give 
me  your  bag.  I'll  get  you  a  cab.  You 
and  I  shan't  meet  again. 

*t»  *K  -t»  »K 

As  Vanner  entered  his  home,  the 
doctor  met  him. 

"Your  boy  is  going  to  get  better," 
said  the  doctor.  And  Vanner  bowed 
his  head — in  silence. 


Xact 


By  Edgar  Gardner 


THE  primary  mental  element  in 
tact  is  the  capacity  to  conceal  the 
real  motives  or  inclinations  in 
the  hope  of  more  certainly  obtaining 
one's  desires,  naturally  stimulating 
a  curiosity  to  discover  the  motives 
and  intentions  and  capacities  of  the 
person  we  are  in  contact  with  before 
committing  one's  self  in  word  and 
deed.  It  is  essentially  the  weapon  of 
defence  used  by  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger,  for  there  is  not  the  same 
necessity  for  its  exercise  by  one  in  the 
stronger  position.  There  are  certain 
simple  rules  to  be  first  observed  in 
cultivating  this  valuable  accomplish- 
ment. The  first  to  suggest  itself  is  the 
effort  to  control  and  conceal  one's 
temper  and  annoyance,  and  to  remain 
silent  under  provocation  or  impulse 
until  the  strong  feelings  and  emotions 
have  subsided  sufficiently  to  allow 
time  for  reflection  and  judgment.  To 
do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  control 
the  desire  to  speak  at  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation ;  it  then  becomes  a  good  and 
fixed  habit.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
errors  of  others  in  talking  too  much 
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before  they  have  time  to  think,  and 
where  they  "land"  themselves,  but  do 
we  always  try  to  correct  the  fault  in 
ourselves?  Therefore,  the  old  maxim 
that  "Silence  is  golden,"  and  to 
"Count  six  before  speaking,  and  six 
times  six  before  taking  action,"  is 
worth  remembering.  The  art  of  look- 
ing at  one's  self  from  another's  point 
of  view  and  encouraging  their  criti- 
cism is  a  valuable  method  of  gaining 
knowledge  for  self-improvement.  One 
soon  learns  that  if  you  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  speaking  at  all,  it  is  best  to 
come  to  the  point  quickly,  with  as  few 
words  and  mannerisms  as  possible, 
and  to  be  always  ready  to  listen  to 
others  and  cultivate  the  mind  to  con- 
centrate itself  on  what  they  are  say- 
ing, be  quick  to  note  their  faults  and 
weaknesses,  and  try  to  avoid  them 
yourself,  while  ready  to  admire  their 
good  qualities  and  imitate  the  best  of 
them.  By  controlling  impulsive  and 
selfish  thoughts  and  words  your  ac- 
tions will  reflect  keen  and  well-bal- 
anced judgment,  enabling  you  to  in- 
fluence others  to  respect  vour  advice 


How  the   \Vestern  Wheat   Crop   is   Handled 
by      the      Elevators      or      the      Twin      Cities 

By  T.   M.   Ralston 


IN  the  short  space  of  time  between 
the  commencement  of  the  western 
grain  harvest  and  the  sealing  up 
of  the  Great  Lakes  by  King  Winter 
last  fall,  forty  three  million  bushels 
of  grain  were  handled  through  the 
great  terminal  elevators  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Port  Arthur  and  started  on 
their  journey  oceanward. 

Forty-three  million  bushels!  The 
entire  w'heat  crop  of  the  Canadian 
West  last  year  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  million  bushels, 
so  that  in  this  short  space  of  about 
eighty  days  one  third  of  the  yield  of 
Canada's  great  granary  passed 
through  the  twin  cities  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Forty-three  million  bushels !  The 
words  scarcely  tell  the  tale  to  the  un- 
initiated, because  it  is  hard  to  realize 
just  what  they  mean.  But  forty-three 
million  bushels  means  just  forty-three 
thousand  cars,  as  each  freight  car  has 
a  capacity  of  one  thousand  bushels. 

Forty-three  thousand  cars  !  What 
does  this  mean?  The  average  train 
of  grain  coming  to  these  ports  brings 


from  sixty  to  seventy  cars,  so  good 
are  the  facilities  provided  for  the 
handling  of  this  immense  business  by 
the  railroad  companies.  Say  seventy 
cars  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  over  six 
thousand  trains  loaded  with  grain 
came  into  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  in  the  brief  period  mentioned. 

At  the  first  opportunity  count  the 
number  of  cars  of  an  ordinary  freight 
train.  There  may  be  fifty,  but  the 
chances  are  that  thirty  will  be  nearer 
the  number.  Then  figure  if  you  can 
how  long  a  train  of  seventy  cars  will 
be.  Figure  again  and  see  if  you  can 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
determine  how  far  six  thousand 
trains  of  seventy  cars  each  will  reach. 
If  you  can  do  this  you  will  be  able  to 
form  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  to 
which  the  grain  handling  business  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  has  grown. 

Official  figures  for  the  past  year 
have  just  been  completed  and  show 
that  during  the  year  eighty-nine  mil- 
lion bushels  of  grain  have  been  hand- 
led through  the  immense  terminal  ele- 
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valors  at  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur.  Eighty-nine  million  bushels 
means  eigthy-nine  thousand  cars,  or 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  of  those 
trains  of  seventy  cars  each. 

The  transporting  of  these  almost 
innumerable  cars  to  the  head  of  the 
lakes  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story,  however.  After  the  grain 
leaves  the  cars  it  must  be  transhipped 
to  the  lake  boats,  immense  leviathans, 
three,  four,  five  and  even  six  hundred 
feet  long,  waiting  to  carry  it  to  the 
ocean  and  even  across  the  ocean. 

Stepping  off  the  train  or  boat  at 
Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur,  the 
giant  grain  elevators  are  the  first  sight 
that  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
and  these  great  storage  houses  reach- 
ing skyward,  bear  elequent  testimony 
to  the  important  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  Dominion  that  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  west  have  assumed. 

There  are  sixteen  big  elevators  at 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  six- 
teen big  storage  and  loading  houses 
with  a  total  storage  capacity  of  nearly 
thirty  million  bushels ;  sixteen  eleva- 
tors that  can  unload  fifteen  hundred 
cars  of  grain  every  day  and  that 
could,  if  the  occasion  required  it  and 


if  enough  boats  could  be  secured,  dis- 
charge through  their  spouts  into  the 
holds  of  vessels  nearly  ten  million 
bushels  in  the  same  few  hours. 

Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  al- 
though in  the  near  west,  have  the  true 
western  spirit.  Step  off  the  train  or 
boat  and  a  dozen  citizens  are  always 
willing  to  tell  you  of  the  present  great- 
ness of  these  cities  and  the  still  great- 
er things  to  come.  But  the  huge  ele- 
vators are  there  now,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  that  will  be  told  the  visit- 
or will  be  that,  "we  have  the  biggest 
grain  elevators  in  the  world."  It's 
true,  too.  Over  in  Port  Arthur  the 
Canadian  Northern's  "A"  and  "B" 
hold  seven  million  bushels,  or  a  seven- 
teenth part  of  last  year's  crop.  The 
visitor  will  be  told,  "IT"  (with  special 
emphasis  on  this  word)  "is  the  big- 
gest elevator  in  the  world." 

But  go  over  to  Fort  William  and 
some  citizen  of  that  city  will  have  a 
fund  of  information  for  your  benefit. 
He  will  take  you  gently,  but  firmly 
by  the  hand  and  lead  you  over  to  the 
Mission  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific has  ready  for  the  handling  of  this 
year's  crop,  an  elevator  to  which  he 
will  point     with  pride     and  will  say, 


ASSEMBLY   YARDS   AT    FORT    WILLIAM 
Here   the   Grain   is   Inspected   as   it   Arrives   from   the    'West. 
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This   is   the   Largest   Single   Elevator   in   the   World,   now  Ready   to   Store    Grain. 
Capacity   Four   Million    Bushels. 


"There  is  the  biggest  elevator  in  the 
world.  Hold's  four  million  bushels 
and  is  the  first  unit  of  a  string  of  ten 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will 
have  here  in  a  few  years.  Their  plans 
call  for  ten  of  them  with  a  total  capa- 
city of  forty  million  bushels.  In  other 
words  one  railroad  company  will  have 
storage  capacity  at  Fort  William  for 
a  third  of  last  year's  crop. 

If  the  visitor  protests,  remembering 
the  word  of  his  Port  Arthur  friend, 
and  intimates  that  the  other  city  has 
a  seven  million  elevator,  your  guide 
will  smile  pityingly  and  say,  "Why 
there  are  two  elevators  together  there 
and  they  hold  three  and  a  half  million 
bushels  apiece,"  dismissing  with  scorn 
the  suggestion  that  a  building  capable 
of  storing  thirty-five  hundred  cars  of 
wheat  has  any  claim  to  distinction. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  also  has  a 
few  elevators  in  Fort  William,  no  less 
than  five,     the  largest,  "D",     with  a 


three  and  a  half  million  capacity  be- 
ing strung  along  the  harbor  front. 

This  tells  the  story  of  what  has  been 
provided  at  the  Canadian  head  of  the 
lakes  for  the  storage  and  tranship- 
ment of  grain.  But  until  one  goes 
into  the  figures  or  visits  these  cities 
at  a  busy  season  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  is  hard  to  realize.  The  busy 
times  are  the  spring  and  fall  when 
anywhere  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
of  the  great  lake  freighters  are  either 
in  the  shadow  of  the  elevators,  with 
grain  pouring  into  the  holds  of  each 
from  a  dozen  spouts  or  awaiting  their 
turn  at  these  same  elevators.  A  trip 
down  the  Kaministiquia,  the  river  on 
which  Fort  William  is  situated,  at  this 
time  is  a  revelation.  Right  from  the 
Consolidated,  three  miles  up,  to  the 
Empire  at  the  river's  mouth  will  be 
seen  a  string  of  boats,  all  big  and  all 
waiting  for,  or  already  loaded  with 
that  same  commodity,  wheat. 
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TAKING    THE    GRAIN    FROM    ELEVATOR    TO    BINS. 
A   View   of   the   Belt   which  Carries   the   Grain  'to   the    Bins. 


THE    CIRCULAR    BINS    THAT    HOLD    THE    WHEAT 
A    Scene    in    One    of    the    Big    Elevators,    Looking    Down    on    the    Tops    of    the    Bins. 


LOADING   A  GRAIN   BOAT  AT  ELEVATOR  "  B."  FORT   WILLIAM 
Ten    Million    Bushels   Every    Ten    Hours    can    be    Loaded   by    Ihe    Twin    Cities'    Elevators. 


In  the  handling  of  the  grain  at  the 
head  of  the  lakes,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment plays  an  important  part.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  an  increasing 
agitation  throughout  the  west  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  or  at  least  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  terminal  eleva- 
tors, and  allegations  of  graft  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  are  flying 
thick  and  fast.  How  true  these 
charges  may  be  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  find  out,  but  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  Government  had  taken 
every  possible  precaution,  except  per- 
haps the  absolute  taking  over  of  the 
houses,  to  secure  a  square  deal  for  ail 
concerned. 

.The  various  grades  of  the  grain 
are  set  by  act  of  Parliament  and  every- 
where around  the  yards  and  elevators 
are  Government  inspectors  and  their 
assistants.  A  train  load  of  grain 
reaches  the  assembly  yard  and  before 
it  goes  to  the  elevator  to  be  unloaded 
the  inspectors  pass  on  it.  The  grain 
has   already   been   through    one    Gov- 


ernment inspection  in  the  west  and  a 
car  is  first  examined  to  see  that  it  has 
not  been  tampered  with  since  the 
western  inspector  sealed  it.  Then 
samples  are  taken  from  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent places  and  levels  in  the  car  and 
inspected  and  the  western  grading 
either  confirmed  or  changed,  gener- 
ally the  former,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
the  officials  at  this  point  find  it  neces- 
sary to  diispute  the  judgment  of  their 
brothers  further  west. 

Then  the  car  is  resealed  and  goes 
to  the  elevator.  Here  another  inspec- 
tor is  waiting  and  the  seals  are  again 
examined  and  if  everything  is  found 
all  right  the  car  is  unloaded,  its  load 
being  carried  by  endless  belts,  to  the 
scales  where  another  inspector  is 
waiting  to  see  it  weighed  and  from 
there  it  is  carried  on  to  the  top  of  the 
building  and  dumped  into  the  storage 
tanks. 

The  inspectors  are  on  hand  again 
when  the  grain  is  shipped  out.  They 
watch  the  weighing  once  more,  then 


ELEVATOR   "  D  "  OF   THE  C.P.R. 
Recently   Rebuilt,  with   a   Capacity   of   3.500,000   Bushels.     The   Picture   Shows   Where 
the   Cars   are    Run   in    to   be  Unloaded. 


A  SECTION  OF  FORT  WILLIAM  HARBOR 
In   the   Foreground   is   the   Deck   of   a    Big  Lake   Liner.    Showing   the   Length   of  the    Boats 


THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  ELEVATORS  "JA"  AND  "  B"  AT:PORT  ARTHUR 
These   Elevators  Have   a   Total   Capacity   of   Seven   Million   Bushels. 


see  that  the  grade  is  what  is  called 
for  and  finally  when  a  boat  clears  it 
carries  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Government 
showing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  cargo  carried. 

Not  a  bushel  of  grain  is  handled  at 
the  terminal  elevators  at  the  head  of 
the  lakes  except  under  the  direct  sup- 
ervision of  Government  inspectors. 

One  tank  of  these  great  elevators 
may  hold  grain  belonging  to  a  dozen 
different  firms.  A  buyer  in  the  west 
may  ship  fifty  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  down  to  the  lake  front  for  stor- 
age, but  so  soon  as  it  reaches  this 
point  and  is  placed  in  the  houses  it 
loses  its  identity.  For  when  the  own- 
er delivers  it  for  storage  he  is  given 
a  receipt  calling  for  fifty  thousand 
bushels  of  grain  of  the  grade  he  has 
stored.  When  the  time  comes  for  re- 
shipment  and  he  presents  his  storage 
receipt  he  may  be  given  grain  from  an 
elevator  two  miles  away  from  the  one 
in  which  his  original  purchase  is 
stored.  But  it  is  grain  of  the  same 
grade,  "Number  one  Northern"  or 
whatever  it  may  be  and  alike  as  to 
quality  and  value. 

To  make  this  possible  the  Lake 
Shippers'  Clearance  Association  came 


into  being  a  year  or  so  ago.  This  is 
simply  an  organization  of  the  grain 
shippers  and  they  maintain  an  officer 
in  Fort  William  to  look  after  their 
interests.  A  shipper  sends  down  a 
quantity  of  grain  and  the  storage  re- 
ceipts go  to  this  association  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  A  boat  is  chartered 
to  carry  it  down  the  lakes  and  the 
association  designates  from  what  ele- 
vator it  shall  be  taken. 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  value  of  the 
association  to  the  grain  shippers. 
Formerly  when  a  boat  received  her 
loading  orders  the  captain  would 
probably  find  that  he  was  to  take  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  bushels  from  one 
elevator,  five  from  another,  twenty 
from  another,  and  so  on,  but 
perhaps  all  of  the  same  grade. 
This  meant  going  to  several  different 
elevators,  two  or  three  miles  apart 
likely,  perhaps  to  every  elevator  in  the 
two  cities,  thus  losing  much  valuable 
time  changing  berths.  But  now  the 
association,  having  the  storage  re- 
ceipts, knows  just  what  is  in  every 
elevator  and  directs  the  boat  where  to 
go  for  its  load!  In  consequence  it  is 
generally  the  case  now  that  a  boat  can 
go  under  the  spouts  of  a  single  ele- 
vator,  receive   its   full   load,   whether 
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consigned  to  one  or  a  dozen  firms, 
and  the  captain  can  proceed  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

It  is  a  big  business  the  handling  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  west  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes.  Its  growth  marks  the 
growth  of  the  west,  for  one  does  not 
have  to  be  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  to 
remember  when  the  first  elevator  was 
built   in  these  two  cities. 

The  rapid  growth  is  best  told  by 
the  figures  given  out   from  the  chief 


Government  Inspector's  office.  The 
total  for  the  year  just  passed,  handled 
through  these  ports,  that  is  from  Sep- 
tember ist,  1909,  to  August  31st,  1910, 
was  a  few  bushels  short  of  eighty- 
nine  millions.  For  the  preceding  year 
it  was  sixty-five  millions  and  for  the 
year  before  that,  forty-seven  millions. 
These  are  figures  that  tell  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Canadian  West. 

What  will  another  decade  show? 


Readiness 


By  Rev.  S.  Baring  Gould 


READINESS  demands  great  agil- 
ity of  mind,  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  promptness  of  re- 
solve; and  it  is  this  quality  that  is  not 
largely  developed  in  Englishmen. 

Their  maxium  is  Slow  and  Sure, 
and  too  often  they  stand  on  the  river 
brink  waiting  for  the  water  to  run 
away  before  venturing  to  cross  over. 
In  conversation  it  is  readiness  that 
gives  sparkle.  In  modern  novels  the 
dialogue  is  full  of  vivacity  and  repar- 
tee. But  in  real  life  there  is  little  of 
that.  The  author  lays  aside  his  pen 
and  thinks,  and  as  a  result  of  thought 
sets  down  a  witticism  in  the  conversa- 
tion he  is  giving.  Actually,  how  often 
we  lie  awake  at  night  thinking  what  a 
bon  mot  we  might  have  said  when  the 
occasion  offered,  but  we  lacked  the 
promptitude  to  bring  it  out. 

Readiness  enables  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  difficult  positions.  The 
fifth  Earl  of  Berkeley  often  declared 
that  he  would  never  yield  to  a  single 
highwayman,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
fess that  he  could  hold  his  own 
against  numbers.  One  night,  when 
crossing  Hounslow  Heath,  his  travel- 
ing carriage  was  stopped  by  a  horse- 
man, who  put  his  head  in  at  the  win- 
dow, and  said,  "I  believe  you  are  Lord 
Berkeley?"  "I  am."  "And  I  have 
heard  that  you  have  boasted  that  you 
would  never  surrender    to    a    single 
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highwayman?"  "I  have."  "Well"— 
presenting  a  pistol-— "I  am  a  single 
highwayman,  and  I  say:  'Your  money 
or  your  life.' '  "You  cowardly 
hound,"  said  Lord  Berkeley;  "do  you 
think  I  can't  see  your  confederate 
skulking  behind  you  ?"  The  highway- 
man, who  actually  was  alone,  looked 
hurriedly  round,  and  Lord  Berkeley 
shot  him  through  the  head.  That  was 
readiness.  An  Irishman  and  a  French- 
man have  much  more  agile  brains  than 
the  ordinary  Englishman ;  they  are 
able  to  make  a  compliment  or  turn 
aside  anger  with  a  happy  remark. 
where  an  English  or  Scotch  man 
would  be  dumb.  The  other  day  a  man 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  grand- 
father's clock  ran  against  a  French- 
man as  he  turned  a  corner,  and  knock- 
ed him  down.  The  Frenchman  pick- 
ed himself  up  and  said,  "Monsieur, 
next  time  you  do  walk  the  streets,  put 
your  watch  in  your  pocket."  An  Eng- 
lishman would  have  stormed. 

A  couple  of  Jews  were  in  a  rail- 
way accident.  Some  time  afterwards 
they  met.  "Well,"  said  one,  "what 
did  you  make  out  of  the  accident?  I 
got  a  hundred  pounds  damages."  "I," 
replied  the  other,  "made  a  thousand 
pounds  by  it."  "Why,  how  did  you 
manage  that,  Nathan?'*  "Oh,  Samuel, 
I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  jump  on 
my  wife  Rachel's  face." 


The  Booming  of  Silver  Miss 


By 
Victor  Lauriston 


<<F^\ID  you  hear  of  my  lucky  strike 

L/  in  Cobalt?"  queried  Broker 
Jabez  Tonson,  indolently. 

"You  don't  attempt  to  insinuate," 
ejaculated  his  partner,  "that  pay  silver 
has  actually  been  found  on  Silver 
Miss?" 

Chewing  diligently  at  the  cigar 
which  a  cruel  physician  had  condemn- 
ed him  to  leave  perpetually  unlit,  Ton- 
son  gazed  dreamily  through  the  gilt- 
lettered  bucket-shop  window  across 
the  muddy  street  of  the  little  town  for 
many  moments  before  answering. 

"Better  still,"  he  rejoined  at  last. 
"Pay  silver  has  been  struck  right  here 
in  Carisford." 

And,  turning  his  head  slightly,  he 
nodded  significantly  toward  the  outer 
regions  of  the  office,  where  a  tall,  pale 
clerk  was  dictating  letters  to  a  bright- 
eyed,  tawny-headed  stenographer. 

"Bertha's  inamorata,"  he  chuckled. 
"Harold— Harold— Harold,"  and  he 
lingered  spitefully  upon  the  name  in 
a  fashion  that  told  undying  hatred  for 
any  cognomen  less  prosaic  than  his 
own.  "He  came  into  money  just  a 
few  days  before  he  came  here — " 

"And,"  commented  Moker,  with  his 
habitual  drawl,  "you  came  into  him 
and  his  money  just  a  few  days  after 
he  came  here.  Ah,  he  does  look  as 
though  he  were  from  the  country. 
How  I  admire  that  dried-timothy 
shade  in  hair.  Poor  fellow !  And  now 
his  poverty  is  accentuated  by  the  pos- 
session of — how  much — " 

"Twenty  thousand  shares  of  Silver 
Miss  at  twenty  cents  a  share,"  re- 
sponded Tonson,  choking  gleefully  on 


his  cigar.  "An  excellent  bargain,  an 
excellent  bargain.  Risk  of  loss  strict- 
ly limited,  possibilities  of  gain  abso- 
lutely unlimited.  The  stock  may  rise 
to  the  skies,  but  there  are  only  twenty 
points  through  which  it  can  fall.  But," 
he  added,  disconsolately,  "if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  blamed  old  panic  back 
in  1907,  just  after  we  floated  the  com- 
pany down  in  Toronto,  we'd  have  un- 
loaded the  whole  thing  at  forty  cents 
a  share,  or  even  more." 

The  warm  interest  which  Harold 
Wallace  took  in  his  new  investment 
did  not  surprise  the  bucket-shop  man 
to  whose  eye,  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore, the  pastures  of  the  little  city  of 
Carisford  had  glimmered  appealingly 
green.  That  Harold  should  write  at 
once  a  long  letter  to  the  engineer  in 
charge,  Harris  P.  Hawkins,  was  only 
natural — and  Tonson,  surmising  an 
anxious  but  hopeful  query  on  the 
young  man's  part  as  to  recent  ship- 
ments of  ore  from  Silver  Miss,  gird- 
ed up  his  loins  in  anticipation  of  the 
clerk's  wrathful  reproaches  when 
Hawkins  let  fly  the  inevitable  response 
that  to  correctly  diagnose  Silver  Miss, 
one  must  lay  the  accent  on  the  "Miss," 
and  not  on  the  "Silver."  He  was  fully 
prepared  for  the  inevitable,  when,  a 
few  days  later,  following  the  arrival 
of  a  thin  letter  bearing  the  Haileybury 
postmark,  the  young  man's  shadow  fell 
athwart  his  office  desk. 

"Ah,  Wallace,"  he  remarked  in  dul- 
cet tones.  "Anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"There's  a  liar  in  charge  of  that 
mine  of  ours  up  in  Cobalt,"  remarked 
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the  pale  clerk,  strenuously.  "Hawkins 
is  trying  to  string  me  with  some  sort 
of  fool  story  that  there  isn't  any  silver 
on  it.  I've  been  in  Cobalt  and  I  know 
the  mine,  and  what's  more,  I  know 
Hawkins'  little  game,  too.  He  thinks 
he  can  freeze  me  into  letting  my  shares 
go  with  his  stories  about  nothing  do- 
ing. I  want  a  week — a  whole  week 
— to  go  up  there  and  put  Hawkins' 
feet  back  on  the  straight  and  narrow 
path." 

Tonson  heard  all  this  with  an  as- 
tounded stare. 

"Go,  by  all  means,"  he  muttered, 
mechanically ;  and  sat  for  half  an 
hour  after  like  one  dazed.  When  he 
organized  the  Silver  Miss  Milling  & 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  capital 
$100,000,  in  shares  of  $1  each,  old  On- 
tario, and  not  new  Ontario,  presented 
the  real  mine  he  had  in  prospect. 
When  he  unloaded  upon  Harold  the 
20,000  shares  which  the  panic  of  1907 
had  left  unsold,  he  thought  that  the 
young  man  dwelt  in  a  realm  ruled  over 
by  ignorance  and  bliss.  That  the  pale 
clerk,  knowing  Cobalt  to  his  finger 
tips  and  actually  acquainted  with  the 
property  itself,  had  paid  twenty  cents 
a  share  for  Silver  Miss  was  a  fact  pos- 
sessing a   ghastly   significance. 

Tonson  imparted  his  suspicions  to 
his  partner  Moker.  Moker  shared 
them ;  likewise  his  regrets.  They  both 
took  care  to  peruse  the  flood  of  Co- 
balt picture  post  cards  with  which, 
during  the  week  of  the  clerk's  absence, 
the  tawny-haired  stenographer  was 
deluged.  Even  the  delightful  pastime 
of  selling  imaginary  wheat  and  ficti- 
tious Union  Pacific  to  the  gullible 
country-side  which  thought  it  was  in- 
vesting when  it  was  only  betting,  be- 
gan to  pall  before  this  new   interest. 

"Maybe  we  should  try  to  pick  up 
some  of  the  first  Silver  Miss  issue  be- 
fore the  buyers  have  forgotten  the 
sting,"  suggested  Moker,  in  a  far-off' 
way. 

Tonson  froze  him  with  a  look. 

"Wait,"  he  retorted,  "till  we're 
sure." 

When  Harold  Wallace  returned 
from    Cobalt    smiling    and    cheerful, 
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Tonson  straightway  hailed  him  into 
his  private  office  and  closed  the  door. 

"How  are  things  looking  on  Silver 
Miss?"  he  chirruped  joyously,  actual- 
ly laying  aside  his  cigar  in  an  excess 
of  interest. 

"They  look  splen — " 

The  young  man  checked  his  en- 
thusiastic words. 

"Fair,"  he  added,  with  a  frown.  "I 
hope  you  haven't  stung  me  with  those 
shares,  but — " 

He  did  not  conclude.  He  had  rein- 
ed up  his  first  sentence  just  a  syllable 
too  late,  and  the  bucket-shop  man 
knew  without  another  word  that  the 
young  man  was  now  racing  away 
from  the  truth.  But  he  sympathized 
judiciously. 

"Gad,  I  hope  the  thing  pans  out," 
he  muttered.  "I've  a  lot  of  my  own 
cash  tied  up  in  it,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  left  in  the  hole.  People  say  I've 
got  pretty  good  mining  judgment, 
but—" 

Wallace  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Even  the  best  judgment  goes 
astray  now  and  then,"  he  returned 
with  an  air  of  deep  sadness  and  regret. 
"How  much  are  you  stung  on  Silver 
Miss?" 

"A  thousand  shares,"  lied  Tonson. 

"I'll  take  them  at  seventeen,"  re- 
turned the  clerk  calmly.  "May  as 
well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a 
lamb,  you  know." 

He  grinned  cynically.  Tonson  de- 
clined to  sell.  After  Harold's  exit  he 
pondered  long.  At  first  he  thought  of 
letting  Moker  in  on  the  ground  floor 
of  his  suspicions.  Then  he  decided 
that  he  wouldn't.  Moker's  judgment 
was  not  always  sound,  and — well,  if 
there  were  profitable  coups  to  be  un- 
dertaken, Tonson  preferred  to  tackle 
them  alone.  He  might  invite  his 
partner  in  if  a  loss  seemed  imminent. 

He  found  Moker  buttonholing  the 
inscrutable  Harold  a  few  minutes  lat- 
er. Moker,  too,  he  inferred,  must  sus- 
pect. Tonson  was  glad  now  that  he 
had  let  out  nothing  which  might  tend 
to  confirm  Moker's  suspicions. 

He  kept  one  eye  on  the  pale  clerk 
and  a  corner  of  that  eye  on  Moker. 
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His  surveillance  disclosed  the  fact 
that  Moker,  too,  was  keeping  an  eye 
on  Harold,  and,  more  than  that,  on 
him — Tonson  !  "Confounded  impu- 
dence of  the  man,"  mused  Tonson,  and 
chewed  a  cigar  to  pretty  small  frag- 
ments in  his  smouldering  wrath,  piled 
upon  which  were  ponderings  over  the 
mysterious  circumstance  that  since  his 
return  from  Cobalt  the  young  man  had 
not  once  written  to  Hawkins. 

Tonson  mused.  Hawkins  might 
have  quit,  or  Harold  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  summarily  deposing  him. 
The  end  of  the  bucket-shop  man's 
musings  was  that  he  put  through  a 
wire  to  Cobalt,  which  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  Hawkins  was  still  in 
charge  of  Silver  Miss,  coupled  with 
the  fact — far  more  astounding — that 
operations,  discontinued  many  months 
before  when  the  panic  bowled  the  pa- 
per mine  over  like  a  ninepin,  had  been 
resumed  and  were  being  carried  on 
with  a  secrecy  which  concealed  every 
particular  except  the  incidental  energy 
involved.  Tonson  gasped  himself 
white  at  the  prospect  thus  conjured 
up.  Hawkins  just  before  the  panic 
had  asked  and  been  refused  a  raise 
in  wages.  Had  Hawkins  deliberately 
avenged  himself  by  running  down  the 
mine,  concealing  promising  develop- 
ments, and  driving  him — Tonson — to 
unload  at  twenty  cents  shares  that 
might  well  be  worth  par? 

For  three  days  Tonson  puzzled  over 
the  fact  that  the  pale  clerk  no  longer 
wrote  to  Hawkins.  His  clue  came  on 
the  fourth  day  when  he  heard  Wallace 
politely  ask  the  tawny-haired  steno- 
grapher to  come  down  in  the  evening 
and  take  a  few  letters.  Tonson's  greasy 
soul  flared  up  almost  to  the  point  of 
intervention  at  Bertha's  pleased  as- 
sent— then,  sharply,  he  turned  away. 
As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
Moker.  Moker's  face  in  an  instant 
was  absolutely  bereft  of  all  intelli- 
gence, and  he  chewed  at  the  head  of 
his  cane  as  though  that  were  his  sole 
object  in  life. 

A  surreptitious  walk  past  the  office 
that  night,  involving  a  long  detour,  as- 
sured him  that  a  light  was  burning. 


Next  morning,  immediately  on  reach- 
ing the  office,  he  summoned  the  steno- 
grapher. 

"Miss  Fossett!" 

Miss  Fossett  came.  There  was  a 
smile  in  her  blue  eyes,  a  note-book  un- 
folded at  a  clean  page  in  her  hand, 
and  a  freshly-sharpened  pencil  jabbed 
conveniently  into  her  coiffure.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  letter  the  bucket- 
shop  man  quite  casually  interrupted 
himself. 

"By  the  way,  Miss  Fossett,  did  Wal- 
lace dictate  those  letters  I  told  him  to 
last  night?" 

"About  the  mine — ?" 

The  girl  stopped  short,  a  frightened 
look  flashing  into  her  face  as  though 
she  had  just  released  from  the  bag  a 
valuable  feline  which  she  was  expect- 
ed to  retain  there.  The  broker,  chew- 
ing delightedly  at  his  cigar,  hastened 
to  reassure  her. 

"Silver  Miss,"  he  added.  "Wallace 
and  I  are  both  interested,  though, 
since  it  might  otherwise  interfere  with 
some  big  deals  I  now  have  on  hand, 
I  had  all  the  stock  put  in  Wallace'? 
name." 

The  girl's  face  shone  with  a  smile 
of  relief. 

"Oh,  I'm  really  so  glad,"  she  gush- 
ed. "So  you  know  all  about  it.  I  was 
afraid  perhaps  it  was  some  private 
matter  of  his  and  that  he  would  be 
angry  at  me  for  letting  it  out — but, 
of  course,  since  you  know,  it's  all 
right,  isn't  it?  And  do  you  think  it's 
really  going  to  turn  out  such  a  suc- 
cess—  ?" 

Again  she  stopped  short,  suspicious 
ly.     Tonson,  rubbing  his  hands,  pre- 
pared to  delve  further  into  this  mine 
of  gladsome  information. 

"I  really  think  it  is,"  he  declared 
with  mock  enthusiasm.  "I'm  tickled, 
too,  I  can  tell  you,  for  I'm  deeper  in 
Silver  Miss  than  Wallace  is,  though 
he  knows  the  property  better.  He 
bought  those  shares  of  his  for  a  song 
from  some  real  estate  man  around 
here — but  now — " 

Again  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
waited.  Miss  Fossett  voiced  not  the 
least  word  that  would  throw  light  on 
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the  real  situation  of  affairs  at  Silver 
Miss.  Tonson  almost  wept  that  he 
had  lied  so  much.  It  debarred  him 
from  open  questioning. 

"Why  I  asked,"  he  added,  "was, 
that  I  believe  Wallace  overlooked 
something  that  I  especially  wanted 
him  to  put  into  that  letter.  Just  wait 
a  minute." 

Concealing  his  impatience  behind  a 
jubilant  smile,  he  finished  the  letter  he 
had  been  dictating. 

"Now,  Miss  Fossett,  if  you'll  just 
bring  me  the  letter-book,"  he  mur- 
mured, "I'll  run  over  that  letter — " 

"Mr.  Wallace  copied  it  in  his  pri- 
vate letter-book,"  remarked  the  steno- 
grapher innocently.  "He  keeps  it 
locked  in  his  desk." 

Tonson  corked  his  mouth  with  the 
cigar  just  in  time  to  imprison  a 
triumphant  and  delighted  whistle. 

"Glad  he  thought  to  lock  it  up,"  he 
commented,  promptly.  "With  import- 
ant business  letters,  it's  always  safer. 
Now,  if  you'll  just  read  it  of  from 
your  notes — " 

"But  Mr.  Wallace  dictated  to  me 
on  the  typewriter,"  interrupted  the 
girl.  "Told  me  he  was  in  a  hurry  and 
it  was  a  long  letter — and  it  certainly 
was,"  she  concluded,  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders. 

"Oh,  very  well.  I'll  just  speak  to 
Wallace." 

And,  dismissing  the  stenographer 
with  a  curt  bow,  he  sat  grouchily  an- 
athematizing the  too-cautious  Harold 
for  all  time  to  come.  He  fathomed 
Wallace  through  and  through — had 
done  so  from  the  first — and  he  began 
now  to  suspect  also  the  stenographer 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  tawny 
locks.  Big  things  manifestly,  assur- 
edly, undoubtedly,  lay  beneath  the 
mantle  of  doubt  and  disbelief  which 
hitherto  had  garbed  the  mysterious 
Silver  Miss. 

Nor  did  the  dictation  by  Wallace 
during  the  ensuing  week,  always  after 
hours,  of  voluminous  letters  invariably 
copied  in  the  private  letter  book  and 
mailed  by  the  young  man  with  his  own 
hands,  tend  to  alter  the  bucket-shop 
man's  now  settled  conviction.     His  ef- 


forts to  pump  both  parties  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  letters  failed  signally. 
"Tight  as  clams,"  he  commented,  con- 
vinced beyond  question  that  they  were 
out-and-out  allies. 

Intervention  manifestly  was  the  only 
way  to  discover  what  he  wished  to 
know.  He  dropped  into  the  office 
quite  casually  one  night.  A  night  visit 
was  something  unprecedented  in  his 
bucket-shop  career.  He  hoped  to  sur- 
prise the  two  conspirators  in  the  midst 
of  their  dictation.  Both  were  gone. 
Turning  on  the  lights  Tonson  wan- 
dered aimlessly,  disappointedly,  to  and 
fro  about  the  deserted  office.  And 
then  the  lights  showed  him,  what  he 
had  at  first  missed,  a  thin,  drab-cover- 
ed letter-book  inscribed  with  the  sig- 
nificant initials:  "H.  W." 

He  pounced  upon  it  like  an  eagle 
upon  a  lamb,  and  instantly  was  im- 
mersed to  his  neck  in  wonderful, 
amazing  correspondence.  Bonanza, 
lucky  strike,  vein  of  pure  silver,  un- 
told millions  in  sight — of  these  things 
he  read  with  eyes  staring  and  wide. 
And  then: 

"Hawkins,  you  must  keep  this  quiet 
— otherwise,  I'll  send  a  certain  mining 
engineer  to  reside  in  the  cemetery. 
Don't  let  a  single  stranger,  not  even 
a  book  peddler,  set  foot  on  that  pro- 
perty. Keep  mum — mum — MUM. 
There  are  80,000  shares  of  Silver  Miss 
out,  and  I  mean  to  corral  every  cent 
on  which  I  can  lay  my  fingers.  If 
there's  the  least  leak,  if  the  public  just 
gets  a  suspicion  of  what  this  property 
really  is,  the  shares  will  reach  par 
before  we  know  where  we're  at.  Re- 
member, Mum's  the  slogan  of  Silver 
Miss.  I've  soaked  in  your  thousand, 
and  send  you  the  certificates." 

Fearful  of  Harold's  return,  the 
broker  galloped  his  eye  over  the  en- 
suing letters.  All  told  a  like  story. 
More  shares  had  been  picked  up,  ship- 
ments were  being  held  back  till  the 
coup  was  complete.  Mum  with  a  capi- 
tal M  still  continued  the  slogan. 

Within  twenty  minutes  the  wire  was 
busy  between  Carisford  and  Toronto, 
carrying  to  Cosser  &  Santrell  a  query 
from  Jabez  Tonson   regarding  Silver 
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Miss.  "Quiet,"  came  the  answer. 
"Shares  seventeen  cents."  And  then, 
postscript-wise,  the  significant  words : 

"Another  party  on  warpath." 

"Wallace !"    ejaculated   the    broker. 

"Buy  at  seventeen,"  he  wired  back. 

Nocturnal  visits  to  the  office,  as  fre- 
quent as  they  were  resultless,  became 
a  mania  with  Tonson.  Wallace,  how- 
ever, always  departing  before  the  buc- 
ket-shop man's  arrival,  locked  the 
books  safely  in  the  desk  before  he 
left.  Time  and  again  the  broker  was 
tempted  to  break  the  drawer  open,  but 
he  knew  how  fatal  it  would  be  to  alarm 
Harold's  suspicions. 

When,  one  night,  he  discovered  the 
longed-for  volume  lying  forgotten  and 
neglected  on  the  top  of  the  desk,  he 
stared  incredulously  at  its  drab  cover, 
rubbing  his  eyes  for  many  moments 
ere  he  dared  believe  his  luck.  Finally, 
he  sat  down  and  eagerly  devoured  the 
latest  letters. 

"Are  you  playing  double?"  demand- 
ed Wallace  in  one  heated  passage,  evi- 
dently written  under  stress  of  temper. 
"There's  a  leak  somewhere.  Other 
people  are  getting  next  to  Silver  Miss. 
Is  this  your  doing?  I'm  doing  the 
job  for  both — keep  yourself  out  of  the 
game.  I've  more  than  money  depend- 
ing on  the  result  of  this  coup — you 
know  that  well.  Let  me  catch  you 
trying  to  play  me  double  and  I'll 
smash  you  flatter  than  a  pancake,  fiat 
ter  even  than  Silver  Miss  was  a  few 
months  ago.  You  can't  get  control. 
Don't  let  that  idea  eat  into  your  vitals. 
If  this  sort  of  thing  continues  I'll  sim- 
ply pull  the  strings  of  the  bag,  out 
pops  pussy,  and  these  people  I'm 
working  for  here  and  a  host  of  others 
will  jump  for  Silver  Miss  and  your 
chance  of  picking  up  stock  won't  be 
worth  a  cinder. 

"Maybe  I'm  mistaken.  There's  not 
the  least  doubt,  however,  that  someone 
else  is  crowding  me  for  this  stock.  If 
you're  not  the  one,  then  it's  a  third 
partv.  If  so,  the  leak's  at  Cobalt,  not 
at  Carisford." 

Tonson  lav  back  in  his  chair  and 
chuckled  delightedly.  Then  he  real- 
ized that  Wallace  must  not  be  excited. 


If  Silver  Miss  continued  to  climb — 
it  was  now  35 — Wallace  would  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  as  he  had  threaten- 
ed, tell  the  whole  story  of  the  big 
strike,  and  Silver  Miss  would  jump 
to  $2  in  twenty-four  hours.  Tonson 
wired  Cosser  to  sell  two  hundred 
shares  for  him  at  14. 

The  shares  were  snapped  up  at  once 
and  the  price  climbed  to  43  before  the 
day  was  out. 

Then  Tonson  flung  prudence  to  the 
winds  and  went  in  to  buy.  "Buy — buy 
— buy!"  he  wired  Cosser,  and  Cosser 
bought.  The  buying  was  done  quiet- 
ly and  raced  along  neck  and  neck 
with  a  steady  rise  in  price.  The  last 
of  his  fifty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred shares  Tonson  bought  at  par. 

Cosser  a  couple  of  days  later  re- 
ported that  Silver  Miss  was  absolute- 
ly tight.  He  had  bid  $1.10  and  found 
no  takers.  At  $1.20  the  result  was 
the  same.  Even  $1.50  failed  to  touch 
anyone. 

"I  suppose  Wallace  has  the  other 
forty-thousand  odd."  chuckled  Ton- 
son  gleefully.  "Well,  I  wish  him  joy 
of  his  holdings  when  the  time  comes 
for  a  show-down.  He  may  know 
rocks  and  silver,  but  yours  truly,  Jabez 
Tonson,  knows  how  to  manipulate 
them." 

Even  the  stenographer's  sudden  re- 
signation did  not  phase  his  good  hu- 
mor. When  she  announced  that  she 
must  depart  that  very  day,  he  told 
Wallace  to  pay  over  her  wages  to  the 
minute  and  mechanically  telephoned 
the  Carisford  Commercial  Academy 
to  send  down  a  successor. 

Force  of  habit  rather  than  need- — 
for  need  no  longer  existed — led  him  to 
drop  into  the  office  late  that  night, 
and  his  heart-thumps  at  sight  of  the 
drab  letter-book  with  Wallace's  ini- 
tials merely  echoed  those  of  other 
evenings  when  the  incident  meant  far 
more  than  it  did  not.  Still,  knowl- 
edge meant  power;  and  he  thirsted  for 
any  knowledge  the  book  had  to  im- 
part concerning  Silver  Miss.  He  hur- 
riedly turned  over  the  flimsy  pages, 
catching  a  word  here  or  there.  Ten- 
strike,  bonanza,  silver  unlimited,  these 
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items  were  followed  by  strenuous 
warnings  to  Hawkins  that  Mum  with 
a  capital  M  was  the  slogan — then 
again  ensuing  sharp  accusations  of 
bad  faith,  climaxing  with  the  deliber- 
ate, out-and-out  charge  that  the  man- 
ager was  playing  double. 

Tonson  heard  a  key  click  in  the 
lock.  Choking  down  an  exultant 
chuckle,  he  hurriedly  jammed  the  tell- 
tale book  into  a  drawer  of  the  desk. 
Control  of  the  mine  he  unquestionably 
had,  but  the  fact  was  one  he  would 
prefer  to  impart  to  Wallace  over  the 
long-distance  telephone.  Wallace  pos- 
sessed an  excitable  temper,  and,  de- 
spite his  pallor,  a  goodly  supply  of 
muscle.  A  fat  man  who  smoked 
cigars  in  a  bucket-shop  office  all  day 
would  have  no  chance  with  him  if 
caught  with  the  goods. 

In  his  haste  to  close  the  drawer,  the 
book  became  wedged  tightly  in  plain 
view.  Tonson  could  not  push  the 
drawer  further  in,  neither  could  he 
tug  it  out.  He  wrestled  with  it,  the 
perspiration  rolling  in  streams  down 
his  fat,  pudgy  face.  His  nervousness 
rendered  his  struggle  all  the  more  un- 
availing. Realizing  this,  he  halted, 
panting,  and,  trying  to  calm  himself, 
swobbed  a  big  handkerchief  over  his 
sweat-bedewed  brow.  As  he  did  so, 
a  hand  fell  sharply  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  quickly,  a  shiver  coursing 
through  him  from  head  to  foot.  In- 
stead of  the  hot-tempered  Wallace,  he 
found  himself  cowering  and  shrinking 
beneath  the  angry  gaze  of  his  partner. 
Moker. 

"You !"  ejaculated  each  simultan- 
eously, and  hostility,  smouldering  be- 
neath the  surface  these  many  suspici- 
ous days,  now  blazed  into  open  and 
defiant  hate. 

"Why  the  devil  are  you  mousing 
around  my  office  at  night?"  roared 
Tonson,  with  a  wrathful  choke. 

"Ah  —  meandering  thoughtfully 
through  my  confidential  clerk's  pri- 
vate letter-book,  I  perceive,"  com- 
mented the  sneering  Moker. 

"You  skunk!"  puffed  the  fat  bro- 
ker wrathfully. 


"Alas,  my  poor  brother!"  para- 
phrased his  thinner  and  more  soft- 
spoken  comrade. 

They  glowered  at  each  other.  Itch- 
ing for  another  glimpse  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter-book,  Tonson  wait- 
ed wrathfully  for  Moker  to  depart. 
Moker,  smiling  icily,  waited  also.  Ten 
long  minutes  dragged  past.  Then  Ton- 
son's  curiosity  conquered.  Still,  with 
one  angry  eye  on  his  partner,  by  dint 
of  a  mighty  tug  that  jarred  the  old 
desk  almost  to  fragments,  he  wrench- 
ed loose  the  drawer,  and,  snatching  up 
the  book,  turned  mechanically  to  the 
last  written  page.  Moker,  edging 
around,  tried  to  peer  over  his  shoulder. 
Tonson  hitched  angrily  away.  Moker 
patiently  accommodated  himself  to  the 
changed  position.  Tonson  surrender- 
ed, and,  giving  his  companion  no  fur- 
ther heed,  hurriedly  ran  his  eye  over 
the  pale,  blurred  lines  on  the  sheet  be- 
fore him. 

My  Dear  Hawkins: 

Congratulate  me.  I  am  to  be  wed- 
ded this  afternoon  to  the  dearest  lit- 
tle girl  in  the  whole  wide  world.  You 
know  who — there  is  only  one  girl 
answering  this  description.  In  our 
confidential  correspondence  I  have  re- 
ferred to  her  quite  often — Miss  Fos- 
sett,  till  to-day  sharing  my  unfortun- 
ate imprisonment  in  this  den  of 
thieves.  We  would  have  been  mar- 
ried earlier,  immediately  I  joined  Ton- 
son  &  Moker's  banditti,  but  unfor- 
tunately my  money  was  all  tied  up  in 
Silver  Miss.  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  however,  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  on  the  Toronto  market, 
my  holdings,  like  yours,  have  steadily 
diminished,  and  my  Toronto  people 
this  morning  reluctantly  parted  with 
the  last  shares  to  Cosser  &  Santrell. 
who  are  buying  for  some  out-of-town 
suckers. 

Thanks  for  your  noble,  though  sel- 
fish, exemplification  of  that  splendid 
slogan  "MUM."    Instead  of  losing  my 
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$4,000,  I  clear  a  little  more  than  that, 
which,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  wed- 
ding tour,  isn't  to  he  despised. 

I  am  leaving  this  place  in  an  hour 
or  so,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
some  foolish  plunging  in  worthless 
Cobalt  stocks  is  liable  to  involve  the 
firm  in  a  resounding  financial  crash. 

Hope  your  relations  with  the  new 
controlling  interests  of  Silver  Miss 
will  be  as  cordial  as  ours  have  been. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  WALLACE. 

P.  S. — Try  and  induce  the  new  own- 
ers to  take  a  short  cut  for  that  fabu- 
lous streak  of  pay  silver  by  attacking 
Silver  Miss  from  the  South  Sea  side 
of  the  globe.  W. 


"But  who  the  deuce  bought  the 
other  forty  thousand  odd  shares?" 
growled  Tonson,  gulping  hard. 

"Ah — I  wonder  what  urban  green- 
horn allowed  this  young  fiend  to  un- 
load the  remaining  fifty  thousand  odd 
upon  him?"  murmured  Moker,  in  a 
pained  tone. 

"You  did!" 

"You  did!" 

"We  did,"  chorused  the  twain,  and, 
sinking  nervously  into  their  respective 
chairs,  they  stared  blankly  at  one  an- 
other through  the  dissolving  pano- 
rama, their  mutual  imaginations  with- 
out difficulty  conjured  up  of  a  busted, 
bankrupt  bucket  shop  which  Carisford 
would  know  no  more. 


M 


oney 


'  T™1  HE  making  of  money  is  the  com- 
1  mon  lot ;  and,  though  rough  and 
harsh  and  severe,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  blessedly  healthy,  stiffening, 
widening,  and  enriching,  and  it  pro- 
vides the  common  foundations  indis- 
pensable to  all  character-building  — 
foundations  on  which  some  of  the  love- 
liest types  of  man  and  womanhood  the 
world  has  seen  have  been  erected.  And 
that  is  not  all.  Money  is  a  handmaid 
of  virtue,  and  under  its  softening  in- 
fluence many  a  man  has  developed 
strange,  beauteous,  fragrant  forms  of 
character,  which  neither  he  nor  the 
world  ever  dreamed  he  had  in  him. 
Money  is  a  great  elevator,  caster-out 
of  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  stupid- 
ity. Money  is  a  wonderful  sensitiser, 
giving  a  new  delicacy  and  gentleness, 
and  producing  high  susceptibility  to 
sympathetic  impluses.  Money  is  a  great 
civiliser,  a  great  socialiser,  a  great  ed- 
ucator,  a  great   inventor — in    fact,    a 


mighty  earthly  saviour.  Oh,  if  we  only 
knew  it !  if  we  only  understood !  If  our 
power  to  use  money  were  only  equal 
to  its  abundance,  what  a  paradise 
could  we  bring  again  to  this  poor 
earth !  What  wrongs  could  be  right- 
ed, what  misery  and  pain  and  darkness 
done  away !  and  how  soon  might  this 
weary,  struggling,  heat-broken  race  of 
man  go  swinging  in  his  planet  through 
space,  the  happiest  thing  that  God  has 
made! 

Fly,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  press ; 

Fly,  happy  with  the  mission  of  the 
cross, 

Knit  land  to  land,     and,     blowing 
heavenward, 

Enrich  the  markets  of  the  Golden 
Year. 

— John  Ackworth. 
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By 
C.  B.  Edwards 


J     HENRY  CALDWELL,  of  Spar- 
•   tanburg,  N.C.,  is  the  first  man  to 
utilize   commercial    dynamite    in 
plowing  land. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  soil  has 
been  stirred  or  "broken"  by  means  of 
a  turn  plow.  This  common  imple- 
ment, drawn  by  one  or  two  horses, 
breaks  the  land  only  to  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches  and  this  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  clay  soil  of  the  compact 
sticky  character  which  exists  on  the 
large  farm  of  Mr.  Caldwell.  The  toe 
of  the  plow,  moreover,  acts  upon  the 
substrata  of  clay  just  as  a  plane  does 
on  a  plank.  It  smooths  or  dresses 
the  clay  and  packs  it  so  that  it  will 
hold  water.  When  seasons  of  heavy 
or  excessive  rains  are  encountered  the 
plowed  top  soil  floats  off  and  leaves 
the  land  devoid  of  the  necessary  plant 
food  which  the  crop  to  be  grown  must 
have.  The  result  is  that  more  money 
must  be  spent  in  fertilizing  the  field, 
else  by  a  plentiful  use  of  manure  the 
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land  must  in  some  way  be  brought 
back  to  its  former  condition  of  fertil- 
ity. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
farm  such  as  Mr.  Caldwell's,  which 
is  located  largely  over  hard  pan,  can- 
not be  fertilized  to  the  extent  that  it 
should  be.  At  every  unusual  fall  of 
moisture  the  costly  fertilizer  will  be 
washed  off  the  land  on  to  that  of  a 
lucky  neighbor.  In  any  event  the 
fertilizer  on  such  land  will  only  pene- 
trate to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches, 
the  hard  pan  effectually  preventing 
the  further  ingress  of  fertilizer  and 
making  the  plant  food  available  only 
to  the  surface  roots  of  the  crop 
grown.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  and  allow  the  fertilizer  to 
sink  far  in  and  become  a  permanent 
reserve  of  plant  food'  in  the  soil  it  is 
at  once  apparent  that  the  land  must 
be  broken  to  much  greater  depths 
than  is  possible  with  the  ordinary 
plow.  This  is  nothing  new,  it  is  true. 
for  the  subsoil  plow  has  been  used  for 
many  years  back  and  is  a  direct  re- 
sult   of    reasoning   along    these    lines. 


The    dynamite    is   "  planted,"   as   shown  by   projecting  fuses,   at  intervals  in   trenches. 


But  Mr.  Caldwell  has  used  a  sub- 
soil plow  on  his  land  and  declares  it 
totally  unfit  for  use  on  clay  or  hard- 
pan  land.  The  subsoil  plow  is  a 
heavy  T-shaped  steel  implement.  In 
use,  the  top  part  of  the  T  goes  along 
at  the  intersection  of  the  surface  soil 
with  the  subsoil  and  cuts  the  soil  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  foot  from  the  sur- 
face. The  subsoil  plow  gives  no 
mixing  improvement  to  the  under 
strata,  nor  does  it  do  more  than 
simply  give  the  soil  a  alight  ventila- 
tion. The  subsoil  plow,  on  account 
of  the  depth  at  which  it  works,  is  also 
very  hard  on  men  and  horses  and  it 
is  impossible  to  plow  over  two  acres 
a  day  in  the  clay  land  on  Mr.  Cald- 
well's farm.  While  the  effects  of  sub- 
soil plowing  were  beneficial  in  a  way 
and  showed  results  in  a  slight  increase 


in  crop  production,  the  result  as  a 
whole  was  not  satisfactory.  When 
the  subsoiling  was  done  on  clay  land 
Mr.  Caldwell  found  that  the  subsoil 
plow  broke  up  the  capillary  attraction 
that  allowed  plants  to  draw  on  the 
subsoil  in  times  of  drought,  and  in 
times  of  rain  the  rainwater  would  not 
penetrate  the  clay  land  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  subsoil  plowing. 

In  view  of  these  facts  Mr.  Caldwell 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  land 
must  be  broken  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet  to  permit  of  the  doing  away 
with  terraces  to  prevent  the  washing 
of  the  surface  soil.  He  had  observed 
that  where  stumps  are  pulled  or  any 
deep  excavation  made  and  filled  the 
land  where  such  excavation  has  been 
made  grew  much  better  crops  than 
the  surrounding  soil.     The  crops  over 


The   explosion    loosens    the    ground    to    half  the    height   of   a    man. 
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such  spots  did  not  wither  with 
drought  and  in  time  of  rain  the  sur- 
face soil  with  its  valuable  plant  food 
was  not  washed  about.  The  experi- 
menter says  : 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  open 
graves  that  have  been  dug  for  fifty 
years  and  the  earth  is  soft  and  perme- 
able to  the  bottom.  I  have  opened  old 
wells  that  have  been  filled  and  could 
follow  the  sides  all  the  way  down  by 
the  difference  in  the  density  of  the 
soil.  My  conclusions  from  these  ob- 
servations were  that  clay  once  dis- 
turbed to  a  depth  of  four  feet  will 
never  pack  to  its  original  condition 
and  for  that  reason  will  always  hold 
its  moisture  and  plant  food  for  the 
growth  of  crops. 

"The  cost  of  breaking  land  to  this 
depth  has  been  the  question,  horse 
power  cannot  be  considered,  the  cost 
of  digging  is  prohibitive.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  only  key  to  the  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  use  of  dynamite.  I 
began  by  exploding  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite in  each  of  my  watermelon  hills 
and  the  resulting  increase  amounting 
to  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  crop 
allowed  me  to  pay  for  the  dynamite 
and  have  an  increased  profit  besides. 
I  next  tried  plowing  a  cotton  field  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  after  plowing, 
harrowed  it  thoroughly  and  charged 
two  acres  of  it  with  seventy-five 
pounds  of  dynamite  to  the  acre.  The 
dynamite  cartridges  were  put  two 
feet  apart  in  rows  marked  with  a 
single  shovel  plow.  The  method  of 
planting  the  cartridges  was  simple : 
one  man  walked  ahead  with  a  crowbar 
and  stuck  it  into  the  ground  about 
three  feet ;  the  man  following  affixed 
a  percussion  cap  to  the  stick  of  dyna- 
mite and  two  feet  of  fuse  and  tamped 
it  into  the  hole  with  a  rake  handle, 
finally  leaving  only  the  white  fuse 
protruding.  Incidentally  the  dyna- 
mite used  was  of  the  strength  ordin- 
arily used  for  blasting  stumps  and  is 
not  as  costly  as  that  used  in  rock 
quarries. 

After  the  planting  of  the  dynamite 
charges  a  large  crowd  of  the  native 
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population  gathered  near  the  field  of 
operations  to  witness  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  novel  whim  of  one  of 
their  most  progressive  farmers.  The 
negroes  of  the  locality  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  the  proceedings  and 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  operations 
calculated  to  wrench  from  nature  the 
productive  crops  she  refused  to  yield 
to  their  simple  methods.  The  explod- 
ing of  the  charged  field  was  not  with- 
out its  amusing  side.  Many  of  the 
nearby  neighbors  hearing  that  several 
hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  were  to 
be  exploded  removed  household  be- 
longings and  adjourned  to  their  far- 
thest premises,  window  frames  were 
taken  out  and  the  sheriff  instructed  to 
hold  up  the  exploding  of  the  charged 
field,  made  a  formal  call  upon  Mr. 
Caldwell  to  come  to  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  inevitable  damages 
which  the  neighbors  felt  sure  would 
ensue. 

In  exploding  the  field,  four  rows 
were  set  off  at  a  time,  one  man  going 
rapidly  down  each  row  lighting  fuses 
w^ith  a  red  hot  iron  as  he  went.  The 
result  was  not  unlike  the  setting  off 
of  a  great  bunch  of  firecrackers.  The 
explosions  came  thick  and  fast  and 
both  the  sub  and  surface  soils  were 
sent  into  the  air  in  clouds,  again  fall- 
ing on  the  land  in  a  powdery  mist  and 
leaving  periodical  holes  where  the 
cartridges  were  planted  about  four 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  In  one  case 
where  twelve  rows  were  set  off  at  the 
same  time  the  effect  was  quite  awe- 
inspiring,  the  reports  were  blended 
into  a  continuous  roar  and  the  row  of 
a  dozen  men  lighting  'fuses  was  pur- 
sued by  an  ever  rising  wave  of  soil. 
The  danger  to  the  men  lighting  the 
fuses  is  trifling  as  is  shown  by  the 
photographs  of  the  operations. 

After  the  charges  are  exploded  the 
field  looks  not  unlike  a  great  colander 
set  with  innumerable  holes  where  the 
charges  of  dynamite  were  set,  and 
the  soil  is  broken  up  into  unusually 
fine  particles  and  well  aerated. 


Do  the  Railways  Own 
Canada  ? 


By 
H.  J.  Pettypiece 

Late  Member  Ontario  Legislative  Assembly 

British  Railway  Tax,  $1,000  per  Mile;  Canadian,  only  $67. 
Railroad  Earnings  in  Canada  go  to  pay  U.S.  Taxes  !  Farm 
Tax     11.6     Mills    on     the    Dollar;     Railways     Pay   3.6   Mills 


THE  question  of  "Railway  Taxa- 
tion" has  been  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  more  or  less 
during  the  past  ten  years,  principal- 
ly owing  to  the  introduction  in 
the  Legislature  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Pettypiece  Bill."  In  brief, 
this  bill  proposed  to  put  railway 
property  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  property  in  the  province,  in  re- 
gard to  the  rate  of  taxation  it  should 
bear.  Up  to  that  time  the  6,6oo 
miles  of  railway  in  the  province  paid 
less  than  $50  per  mile  in  taxes.  In 
1899,  when  the  Legislature  passed  the 
Supplementary  Revenue  Act,  a  pro- 
vincial tax  of  $5  per  mile  was  impos- 
ed ;  in  1904,  owing  to  the  agitation  in 
the  House  and  through  the  press,  in 
support  of  the  Pettypiece  Bill,  the  rate 
was  increased  to  $30  per  mile,  and  in 
1906,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  rate 
was  increased  to  $60  per  mile,  but  no 
further  increase  has  since  been  made. 
At  the  same  time  the  powei  of  the 
local  municipalities  to  impose  taxes 
fur  municipal  purposes  was  somewhat 
curtailed,  so  that  the  average  rate  of 
taxation  now  paid  by  the  railways  of 
the  province  amounts  to  about  $100 
per  mile,  yielding  a  total  revenue  of 
about  $823,000  annually. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  railway 
property  should  not  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  other  property,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  railway  corporations  is 


so  great  that  neither  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment, which  went  out  of  power  in 
1905,  nor  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, which  has  since  been  in  power, 
have  been  willing  to  pass  a  measure 
that  would  bring  about  this  equality 
of  taxation.  A  vote  of  the  people  on 
this  question  alone,  apart  from  and 
unclouded  by  other  issues,  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  such  legislation. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises 
is :  "Should  the  railways  in  Ontario 
be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
property?" 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
answer  let  us  consider  the  question 
from  three  standpoints :  First,  Why  is 
property  taxed?  Second,  On  .what 
basis  is  railway  property  taxed  in 
other  countries?  Third,  Are  the  rail- 
ways of  the  province  able  to  bear  an 
equal  rate  of  taxation  with  other  pro- 
perty? 

The  first  question  is  easily  disposed 
of.  Property  is  taxed  to  enable  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments 
to  properly  carry  on  the  affairs  that 
come  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  safeguard  the  property 
of  individuals  and  corporations  alike. 
As  railway  property  enjoys  all  the 
safeguards  and  protection  of  both  the 
provincial  and  municipal  governments 
it  should  bear  its  fair  share  of  the 
cost.  Besides,  the  railway  corpora- 
tions   have    many   privileges    that   are 
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denied  the  owners  of  other  property, 
such  as,  the  right  to  expropriate  land, 
etc. 

According  to  the  Government  re- 
port the  total  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  the  railways  of  Canada  in  1909 
was  $1,594,880,  or  $67  per  mile.  This 
sum  includes  both  provincial  and 
municipal  taxes. 

Railway   Taxation   Elsewhere. 

The  taxation  of  railways  in  other 
countries  shows  that  we  in  Canada 
are  far  behind  in  the  equalization  of 
taxation,  and  that  Canada  is  the  only 
country  in  which  the  railways  are  al- 
lowed to  go  practically  untaxed. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
over  thirty  years  there  has  been  a 
heavy  tax  on  railways,  and  that  tax 
has  been  increased  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  has  been  the  increase  in 
mileage,  capital  or  earnings.  The 
amount  collected  now  is  about  5,000,- 
000  pounds  sterling,  on  24,000  miles 
of  road  (which  is  less  than  the  mile- 
age in  Canada),  or  more  than  200 
pounds  per  mile.  During  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, railway  mileage  has  increased 
10  per  cent. ;  capital,  30  per  cent. ; 
gross  earnings,  30  per  cent. ;  net  earn- 
ings, 6  per  cent. ;  taxation,  70  per 
cent. 

Reduced  to  dollars,  railway  taxa- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  amounts 
to  over  $24,000,000  annually.  It  re- 
presents a  tax  of  over  $1,000  per  mile, 
a  rate  of  three  and  one-half  mills  on 
the  capital,  a  rate  of  nearly  4  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  earnings,  and  over  11 
per  cent,  on  the  net  earnings. 

In  France  a  large  revenue  is  raised 
by  a  tax  on  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger earnings,  and  all  railways  reveri 
to  the  Government,  without  compen- 
sation, at  the  expiration  of  their  char- 
ters, which  run  not  more  than  fifty 
years. 

In  the  United  States  the  latest  re- 
turns, for  1908,  show  that  $84,563,- 
565  in  railway  taxation,  was  collected 
that  year,  an  average  of  $382  per  mile. 
The  increase  in  three  years  was  $76 
per  mile,  which  is  $11  per  mile  more 
than    the    total     amount     collected    in 
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Canada.  The  highest  rate  in  the 
States  was  $1,926  per  mile  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  lowest  was  $148  per 
mile  in  Arizona.  In  the  States  ad- 
joining Ontario  the  rates  per  mile 
were:'  New  York,  $672;  Ohio,  $576; 
Pennsylvania,  $554;  Wisconsin,  $409; 
Michigan,  $396;  Minnesota,  $388. 

A  comparison  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  railways  and  subsidiary  properties 
in  Ontario  and  Michigan  shows  in  a 
most  startling  manner  how  very  much 
we  are  behind  the  age  in  regard  to 
this  most  important  of  the  many  du- 
ties of  a  government — the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  On- 
tario and  Michigan  are  about  equal 
in  population  and  wealth,  the  advan- 
tage, if  any,  being  in  favor  of  On- 
tario, and  with  similar  conditions  in 
many  respects.  They  have  nearly  the 
same  railway  mileage,  that  of  On- 
tario being  8,230,  and  that  of  Michi- 
gan, 8,640.  In  1909  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  railway,  express,  Pullman  and 
car-loaning  companies  in  the  province 
and  state  were  as  follows : 


Companies. 
Railway  .  . 
Express   .  . 

Pullman   .  . 
Car-loaning 


Ontario.  Michigan. 

.$823,000  $4,377,873 

6,500  26,606 

1,838  10,336 

Nil  23,386 


Totals $831,338     $4,438,201 

This  show's  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Michigan  of  $3,606,863. 

It  may  be  also  mentioned  here  that 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
in  Michigan  paid  in  taxes  in  1909  the 
sum  of  $433,072,  as  compared  with 
$11,504  paid  in  Ontario  by  the  same 
companies. 

The  Michigan  figures  are  furnished 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Lord,  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commission- 
ers. 

The  passenger  and  freight  charges 
in  Michigan  are  lower  than  in  On- 
tario, and  express  charges  are  no 
higher. 

Several  of  the  through  railway  lines, 
amongst  the  most  important,  operate 
through  both  Ontario  and  Michigan. 
Hundreds    of   passenger    and    freight 
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cars  run  daily  through  both,  from  the 
west  to  the  east  and  from  east  to 
west,  over  an  almost  equal  mileage. 
The  Grand  Trunk  runs  220  miles  from 
the  Indiana  boundary  to  the  St.  Clair 
river,  and  182  mites  from  the  St.  Clair 
to  the  Niagara  river.  The  Michigan 
Central  runs  220  miles  through  Michi- 
gan and  228  miles  through  Ontario — 
this  being  the  main  line  mileage  in 
both  cases.  The  bulk  of  the  freight 
traffic  over  these  two  lines  consists 
of  through  freight,  which  goes 
through  unbroken.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  assumed  that  the  earnings  and 
working  expenses  are  about  equal,  and 
the  ability  to  pay  taxes  equal.  What 
do  they  pay  in  the  two  countries  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  for  1907,  the 
latest  year  for  which  detailed  returns 
are  at  present  available,  the  taxes 
paid  by  these  two  stretches  of  lines 
are  as  follows:  The  G.T.R.  (Grand 
Trunk  Western)  paid  in  Michigan, 
on  220  miles,  $206,181,  or  $920  per 
mile,  and  in  Ontario  $100  per  mile. 
The  M.C.R.  paid  in  Michigan  $564,- 
000,  on  270  miles,  or  over  $2,000  per 
mile,  and  in  Ontario  $100  per  mile. 

In  the  same  year  the  St.  Clair  tun- 
nel, with  equal  mileage,  and  equal 
earnings  and  expenses  in  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  paid  in  taxes  in  Michi- 
gan $22,909,  and  in  Ontario  $730.  The 
Ontario  end  received  a  subsidy  of 
$285,000,   the   Michigan  end   nothing. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
principal  freight  business  of  these  two 
lines  is  to  haul  the  products  of  the 
western  States  through  Ontario  to  the 
seaboard,  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  products  of  Ontario,  the  in- 
justice done  to  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince is  far  worse  than  the  mere  fig- 
ures show.  That  the  thousands  of 
cars  owned  by  car-loaning  companies, 
which  pay  over  $23,000  in  Michigan, 
are  allowed  to  escape  taxation  in  On- 
tario, is  a  gross  outrage  on  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province.  This  class  of 
property  includes  all  the  refrigerator 
cars,  for  the  transit  of  which  local 
traffic,  paying  higher  rates,  is  daily 
side-tracked  every  day  in  Ontario. 
Similar  contrasts  could  be  given  in  re- 


gard to  the  Pere  Marquette  and  the 
Soo  lines  of  the  C.P.R. 

Take  the  case  of  a  G.T.R.  train 
running  from  Chicago  to  Portland, 
Maine,  a  distance  of  1,138  miles.  It 
runs  30  miles  through  Illinois,  where 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  $441  per  mile ; 
83  miles  through  Indiana,  $490  per 
mile;  220  miles  through  Michigan, 
$396  per  mile ;  through  the  Michigan 
end  of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel,  $22,909 ; 
across  the  boundary  and  through  the 
Ontario  end  of  the  tunnel,  $760;  then 
511  miles  through  Ontario,  $100  per 
mile;  129  miles  through  Quebec,  $90 
per  mile ;  35  miles  through  Vermont, 
$205  per  mile ;  63  miles  through  New 
Hampshire,  $379  per  mile ;  70  miles 
through  Maine,  $314  per  mile.  There- 
fore, the  trains  run  over  500  miles  of 
lines  in  the  States,  with  an  average 
taxation  of  $371  per  mile,  or  $185,500, 
and  over  638  miles  in  Canada,  with 
an  average  taxation  of  $95  per  mile, 
or  a  total  of  $60,610.  Add  the  St. 
Clair  tunnel  figures,  and  the  totals  are 
$208,409  paid  in  the  States,  and  $61,- 
340  paid  in  Canada.  It  may  be  well 
said  that  these  railway  lines  collect 
earnings  in  Canada  to  pay  taxes  in  the 
States. 

A  comparison  of  the  taxes  paid  in 
Ontario  on  farm  property  and  on  rail- 
way property  shows  how  great  is  the 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  latter 
class  of  property.  Farm  property  is 
taken  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
because  the  taxes  paid  on  that  class 
of  property  do  not  include  charges 
for  water,  light,  street  railways,  etc., 
as  is  often  the  case  in  cities  and  towns. 

In  1908  the  total  assessment  of  farm 
property  in  the  province  amounted  to 
$601,758,322,  on  which  the  total  taxes 
paid  amounted  to  $7,001,102,  a  rate  of 
11.63  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  a  rate 
of  $6.69  per  head  of  the  population. 
In  nine  years,  although  the  rural 
population  decreased  by  60,000,  the  as- 
sessment increased  $51,000,000,  the 
taxes  increased  $2,383,899,  the  rate  on 
the  dollar  increased  1.39  mills,  and 
the  rate  of  taxation  per  head  'increased 
$2-53- 
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In  the  Dominion  there  are,  exclusive 
of  Government  and  uncompleted  lines. 
21,965  miles  of  railway,  capitalized  at 
$55,638  per  mile.  The  8,000  miles 
(excluding  Government  lines)  in  On- 
tario, therefore,  represent  a  capital  of 
at  least  $445,000,000.  Assessed  at  one- 
half  that  amount,  which  is  less  than  the 
basis  of  assessment  of  farm  property, 
and  taxed  at  11  mills,  which  is  less 
than  the  rate  on  farm  property,  the 
result  would  be  a  taxation  of  $2,448,- 
072,  or  $306  per  mile.  This  is  $76 
less  than  the  average  rate  per  mile 
paid  in  the  United  States,  and  $90 
less  than  the  Michigan  rate  per  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  municipal  taxes 
on  farm  property,  as  given  above,  the 
rural  population  of  the  province  paid 
in  the  same  year  their  share  of  the 
$73,325,963  customs  and  excise  taxes 
collected  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, which,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
amounted  to  $12,000,000.  This  brings 
the  total  taxation  on  the  township  pro- 
perty in  the  province  up  to  $19,000,- 
000,  on  an  assessed  value  of  $601,- 
000,000,  equal  to  a  rate  of  over  31 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

Under  present  conditions  (leaving 
out  customs  and  excise  taxes  alto- 
gether) the  taxes  paid  on  railway  pro- 
perty in  Ontario  (at  an  assessment 
basis  of  one-half  value)  is  equal  to 
3.6  mills  on  the  dollar,  compared  with 
the  11.63  mills  on  farm  property.  In 
other  words,  $1,000  worth  of  farm 
property  pays  $11.63  m  taxes,  and 
$1,000  worth  of  railway  property  pays 
$1.80  in  taxes.  Compared  with  city 
and  town  property,  the  difference  is 
very  much  greater. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  discussing  the  question 
of  railway  taxation  is  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  practically  built 
every  mile  of  railway  in  the  country; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
paratively small  mileage  still  owned 
by  Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, have  handed  over  free  to  the 
various  railway  corporations  the  lines, 
some  22,000  miles,  which  they  own 
and   operate.      The    Dominion   official 
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report  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
[909,  discloses  the  following  facts: 

The  amount  of  cash  subsidies  given 
in  aid  of  railways  is  as  follows: 

By  the  Dominion  . $77,028,080 

By  the  provinces 32,538,496 

By  the  municipalities  ....    12,580,825 

Total     $122,147,401 

The  value  of  the  lines  handed  over 
to  the  C.  P.  R.  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment is  placed  at  $37,785,320. 

Subscriptions  to  shares  by  the  pro- 
vinces and  municipalities  have  amount- 
ed to  $3,139,500. 

Lands  to  the  extent  of  55,116,017 
acres  have  also  been  given  in  aid  to 
railways,  which,  valued  at  $5  per  acre 
(a  low  valuation),  is  equal  to  $275,- 
580,085. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  the  Do- 
minion, the  provinces  and  the  muni- 
cipalities have  made  loans  to  the  rail- 
ways to  the  amount  of  $10,314,581. 

The  grand  total  given  in  railway 
aid,  in  cash,  partly  completed  lines, 
subscriptions,  land  and  loans,  amounts 
to  $452,966,887. 

Leaving  out  the  loans,  (which  may 
have  been  repaid),  the  amount  of  aid 
given  is  $442,894,666.  or  more  than 
$20,000  per  mile  to  the  22,000  miles 
owned  by  the  various  railway  cor- 
porations. This  sum  exceeds  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Canada  by  over  $119,- 
000,000. 

Guarantees  on  bonds,  which  are  also 
substantial  aid,  have  been  given  by  the 
Dominion  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  the  extent  of  over  $95,500,- 
000. 

The  official  report  from  which  the 
above  information  is  taken,  says.  "It 
would  be  misleading  to  assume  that 
the  above  statements  represent  all  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Dominion  and  the 
several  provinces  in  aid  of  railway  con- 
struction. The  Dominion,  for  exam- 
ple, is  building  the  eastern  section  of 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  between 
Moncton  and  Winnipeg,  the  western 
division    of    which    is    known    as    the 
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Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  on  which  the  ex- 
penditure up  to  June  30  was  $33,301,- 
342." 

Arguments  of  all  kinds  have  been 
used  against  any  proposition  to  com- 
pel the  railways  to  pay  taxes.  At  the 
time  the  "Petty-piece  Bill"  was  before 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  able  lawyers, 
employed  by  the  railway  corporations, 
resorted  to  all  the  schemes  of  the 
"tax  dodger"  to  prevent   its  passing. 

One  stock  argument  was  that  the 
railways  "developed  the  country."  So 
they  do,  and  so  does  every  other  busi- 
ness enterprise,  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, mercantile,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  the  development  of  these  enter- 
prises that  gives  the  railways  their 
traffic,  and  as  these  enterprises  de- 
velop and  increase  in  importance  and 
value,  the  taxes  imposed  on  them  in- 
creases correspondingly,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  thus  raised  goes 
in  aid  to  railways.  For  instance,  the 
Counties  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lamb- 
ton,  in  western  Ontario,  have  spent 
over  $8,000,000  in  local  drainage.  This 
is  a  development  in  which  the  railways 
have  had  a  large  share  of  the  benefit, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  which  furnish  the 
railways  with  traffic.  As  those  coun- 
ties were  improved,  or  developed,  by 
the  expenditure  of  millions,  the  in- 
creased values  were  taxed  according- 
ly. In  twelve  years,  from  1896  to  1908. 
the  population  of  these  three  counties 


increased  only  6,006,  or  3.8  per  cent.; 
the  total  taxation  increased  by  $66,- 
115,  or  61.5  per  cent.;  the  increase  of 
taxes  per  head  was  $5.40,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  the  dollar  increased  7 
mills.  The  railways  get  a  large  traffic 
from  these  counties,  and  are  allowed  to 
escape  with  a  trifling  rate  of  taxation. 

Another  argument  used  is  that  the 
railways  have-  to  pay  duty  on  some 
of  the  coal  "they  use.  Granted.  They 
do  so  because  it  is  cheaper  than  haul- 
ing coal  from  the  Canadian  mines. 
The  U.  S.  railways  do  the  same  thing. 
Last  year  we  imported  bituminous 
coal  to  the  value  of  $11,800,000,  on 
which  the  duty  was  $6,000,000,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  which  was  borne 
by  the  railways,  but  the  other  con- 
sumers of  coal  are  paying  their  full 
share  of  other  taxes,  as  well  as  their 
share  of  the  coal  duties.  They  would 
be  laughed  at  if  they  asked  exemption 
on  that  score.  At  the  same  time  we 
exported  to  the  States  over  $4,000.- 
000  worth  of  coal,  of  which  the  U.  S. 
railways  took  their  share,  and  paid 
the  duty  thereon,  but  that  does  not 
exempt  them  from  taxation. 

All  things  considered,  there  is  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  the  rail- 
way corporations  should  not  bear  their 
share  in  the  cost  of  carrying  on  "he 
affairs  of  the  country,  as  they  share, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other 
industries,  in  the  prosperity  that  the 
country  is  enjoying. 


Conditions  in  the  States 


By   J.   J.   Hill 


We  are  spending  millions  on  top 
of  millions  for  the  army,  for  the  navy, 
when  we  need  neither.  For  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  several  hundred 
millions  annually,  as  it  does,  for  the 
guns  of  the  ships  is  encouragement 
for  the  individual  to  talk  about  war- 
fare when  there  isn't  any  war  cloud 
apparent  anywhere. 


What  reason  have  we  to  combat, 
except  commercially,  any  foreign 
power?  And  yet,  speaking  soberly,  I 
will  say  that  we  must  do  something 
quickly  toward  regaining  our  trade 
with  other  countries. 

Germany,  England  and  France  are 
advancing  and  pre-empting  territory 
that  naturally  belongs  to  us.    We  can 
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recover  that  trade  only  by  encourag- 
ing shipping  industries,  by  more  mark- 
ed methods  of  inviting  trade,  by  sys- 
tems of  reciprocity,  by  competition, 
the  latter,  after  all,  being  the  real  key- 
note of  commerce. 

Were  I  in  control  of  the  finances 
of  this  Government  I  should  spend 
more  for  the  development  of  the  farm 
and  less  for  the  fineness  of  firearms. 

Think  of  the  congestion  in  the  cities. 
How  long  can  this  nation  survive  un- 
der present  conditions?  We  have  few 
producers,  a  multitude  of  consumers. 
I  have  forgotten  the  figures,  but  some- 
where I  have  read  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live  in  city  houses,  steam- 
heated  flats,  in  homes  unsuited  for 
health,  unequipped  for  the  sturdiness 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our 
manhood. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Government 
spend  millions  in  the  encouragement 
of  men  and  women  going  to  the  coun- 
try— there  to  live  as  God  intended  they 
should  live — to  raise  children,  produce 
grain,  meat  and  milk. 


^H 
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J.    J.    HILL 

Canadian  farmer's  son.  railroader,  multi 

millionaire  and  philosopher. 
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We  must  get  out  of  the  notion  that 
we  are  living  for  the  present.  It  is  a 
bad  system  of  society  that  prompts  the 
well-being  of  to-day,  caring  nothing 
for  to-morrow,  for  those  who  come 
after. 

The  idea  that  we  feed  the  world  is 
being  corrected ;  and  unless  we  can 
increase  the  agricultural  population 
and  their  product,  the  question  of  a 
source  of  food  supply  at  home  will 
soon  supersede  the  question  of  a  mar- 
ket for  our  own  products  abroad. 

We  have  almost  reached  a  point 
where  owing  to  increased  population 
without  increased  production  per  acre, 
our  home  food  supply  will  be  insuffi- 
cient for  our  own  needs;  within  ten 
years,  possibly  less,  we  are  likely  to 
become  a  wheat-importing  nation ;  the 
percentage  of  the  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  the  wheat  product 
per  acre,  are  both  falling;  at  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  living  is  raised  every- 
where by  this  relative  scarcity  of 
bread,  by  artificial  increase  in  the  price 
of  all  manufactured  articles,  and  by  a 
habit  of  extravagance  which  has  en- 
larged the  view  of  both  rich  and  poor 
of  what  are  to  be  considered  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

These  plain  facts  should  disturb 
and  arouse,  not  only  the  economic 
student,  but  the  men  who  are  mostly 
intimately  related  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation,  and  most  concerned  that  it 
shall  not  suffer  loss  or  decreases. 
Never  yet  has  enhanced  cost  of  liv- 
ing, when  due  to  agricultural  decline 
and  inability  to  supply  national  needs, 
failed  to  end  in  national  disaster. 

During  the  next  20  years,  there  will 
be  a  great  evolution  in  farming.  Agri- 
culture will  be  more  intelligent  and 
intense.  New  plants  are  to  be  intro- 
duced and  better  use  made  of  lands. 
An  acre  will  be  made  to  produce  twice 
as  much  as  now.  The  farmer  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  labor.  It  is  up  to 
the  manufacturers  to  make  farm  work 
easier  and  more  attractive  by  the  in- 
vention and  building  of  new  and  more 
efficient  machinery. 
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Pigs  is  Pigs" 


By 
Ellis  Parker  Butler 


This  is  One   of  the  Wittiest   Stories   Published  in  Recent  Years. 


MIKE  FLANNERY,  the  West- 
cote  agent  of  the  Interurban  Ex- 
press Company,  leaned  over  the 
counter  of  the  express  office  and  shook 
his  fist.  Mr.  Morehouse,  angry  and 
red,  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  trembling  with  rage.  The 
argument  had  been  long  and  heated, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Morehouse  had  talk- 
ed himself  speechless.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  stood  on  the  counter  be- 
tween the  two  men.  It  was  a  soap 
box  across  the  top  of  which  were  nail- 
ed a  number  of  strips,  forming  a 
rough  but  serviceable  cage.  In  it  two 
spotted  guinea-pigs  were  greedily  eat- 
ing lettuce  leaves. 

"Do  as  you  loike,  then !"  shouted 
Flannery,  "pay  for  thim,  an'  take  thim, 
or  don't,  pay  for  thim  and  leave  thim 
be.  Rules  is  rules,  Misther  More- 
house, an'  Mike  Flannery's  not  goin' 
to  be  called  down  fer  breakin'  of 
thim." 

"But,  you  everlastingly  stupid 
idiot !"  shouted  Mr.  Morehouse,  mad- 
ly shaking  a  flimsy  printed  book  be- 
neath the  agent's  nose,  "can't  you  read 
it  here — in  your  own  plain  printed 
rates?  'Pets,  domestic,  Franklin  to 
Westcote,  if  properly  boxed,  twenty- 
five  cents  each.'  "  He  threw  the  book 
on  the  counter  in  disgust,  "What  more 
do  you  want?  Aren't  they  pets?  Aren't 
they  domestic?  Aren't  thev  properly 
boxed?   What?" 

He  turned  and  walked  back  and 
forth  rapidly ;  frowning  ferociously. 
Suddenly  he  turned  to  Flannery,  and, 
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forcing  his  voice  to  an  artificial  calm- 
ness, spoke  slowly,  but  with  intense 
sarcasm. 

"Pets,"  he  said.  "P-e-t-s!  Twenty- 
five  cents  each.  There  are  two  of 
them  !  One  !  Two  !  Two  times  twen- 
ty-five are  fifty!  Can  you  understand 
that?   I  offer  you  fifty  cents." 

Flannery  reached  for  the  book.  He 
ran  his  hand  through  the  pages  and 
stopped  at  page  sixty-four. 

"An'  I  don't  take  fifty  cints,"  he 
whispered  in  mockery.  "Here's  the 
rule  for  ut.  'Whin  the  agint  be  in 
anny  doubt  regardin'  which  of  two 
rates  applies  to  a  shipment,  he  shall 
charge  the  larger.  The  consign-ey 
may  file  a  claim  for  the  overcharge.' 
In  this  case,  Misther  Morehouse,  I 
be  in  doubt.  Pets  thim  animals  may 
be,  an'  domestic  they  be,  but  pigs,  I'm 
blame  sure  they  do  be,  an'  me  rules 
says  plain  as  the  nose  on  yer  face, 
'Pigs,  Franklin  to  Westcote,  thirty 
cents  each.'  An'  Mister  Morehouse, 
by  me  arithmetical  knowledge,  two 
times  thirty  comes  to  sixty  cints." 

Mr.  Morehouse  shook  his  head  sav- 
agely. 

"Nonsense  !"  he  shouted,  "confound- 
ed nonsense,  I  tell  you !  Why,  you 
poor  ignorant  foreigner,  that  rule 
means  common  pigs,  domestic  pigs,  not 
guinea-pigs !" 

Flannery  was  stubborn. 

"Pigs  is  pigs,"  he  declared,  firmly. 

"Guinea-pigs,  or  dago  pigs,  or  Irish 

pigs  is  all  the  same  to  the  Interurban 

Express  Company  an'  to  Mike  Flan- 
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nery.  Th'  nationality  of  the  pig  cre- 
ates no  differentially  in  the  rate, 
Misther  Moorehouse!  Twould  be 
the  same  was  they  Dutch  pigs  or 
Rooshun  pigs.  Mike  Flannery,"  he 
added,  "is  here  to  tind  to  the  expriss 
business  an'  not  to  hould  conversation 
wid  Dago  pigs  in  sivinteen  languages 
fer  to  discover  be  they  Chinese  or 
Tipperary  by  birth  an'  nativity." 

Mr.  Moorehouse  hesitated.  He  bit 
his  lip  and  then  flung  his  arms  vvidly. 

"Very  well !"  he  shouted,  "you  shall 
hear  of  this!  Your  president  shall 
hear  of  this  !  It  is  an  outrage  !  I  have 
offered  you  fifty  cents.  You  refuse 
it !  Keep  the  pigs  until  you  are  ready 
to  take  the  fifty  cents,  but,  by  George, 


"  Pets  thim  animals  may  be,  an  domestic  they  be, 
but  pigs,  rm  blame  sure  they  do  be" 

sir,  if  one  hair  of  those  pigs'  heads  is 
harmed  I  will  have  the  law  on  you !" 

He  turned  and  stalked  out,  slam- 
ming the  door.  Flannery  carefully 
lifted  the  soap  box  from  the  counter 
and  placed  it  in  a  corner.  He  was  not 
worried.  He  felt  the  peace  that 
comes  to  a  faithful  servant  who  has 
done  his  duty  and  done  it  well. 

Mr.  Morehouse  went  home  raging. 
His  boy,  who  had  been  awaiting  the 
guinea-pigs,  knew  better  than  to  ask 
for  them.  He  was  a  normal  boy  and 
therefore  always  had  a  guilty  con- 
science when  his  father  was  angry. 
So  the  boy  slipped  quietly  around  the 
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house.  There  is  nothing  so  soothing 
to  a  guilty  conscience  as  to  be  out  of 
the  path  of  the  avenger. 

Mr.  Morehouse  stormed  into  the 
house. 

"Where's  the  ink?"  he  shouted  at 
his  wife  as  soon  as  his  foot  was  across 
the  door-sill. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  jumped,  guiltily. 
She  never  used  ink.  She  had  not 
seen  the  ink,  nor  moved  the  ink,  nor 
thought  of  the  ink,  but  her  husband's 
tone  convicted  her  of  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing borne  and  reared  a  boy,  and  she 
knew  that  whenever  her  husband 
wanted  anything  in  a  loud  voice  the 
boy  had  been  at  it. 

"I'll  find  Sammy,"  she  said,  meekly. 

When  the  ink  was  found  Mr.  More- 
house wrote  rapidly,  and  he  read  the 
completed  letter  and  smiled  a  trium- 
phant smile. 

"That  'Will  settle  that  crazy  Irish- 
man !"  he  exclaimed.  "When  they 
get  that  letter  he  will  hunt  another 
job,  all  right !" 

A  week  later  Mr.  Morehouse  re- 
ceived a  long  official  envelope  with  the 
card  of  the  Interurban  Express  Com- 
pany in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 
He  tore  it  open  eagerly  and  drew  out 
a  sheet  of  paper.  At  the  top  it  bore 
the  number  A6754.  The  letter  was 
short.  "Subject — Rate  on  guinea- 
pigs,"  it  said,  "Dr.  Sir — We  are  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  regarding  rate  on 
guinea-pigs  between  Franklin  and 
Westcote,  addressed  to  the  president 
of  this  company.  All  claims  for  over- 
charge should  be  addressed  to  the 
Claims  Department." 

Air.  Morehouse  wrote  to  the  Claims 
Department.  He  wrote  six  pages  of 
choice  sarcasm,  vituperation  and 
argument,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Claims  Department. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  received  a  re- 
ply from  the  Claims  Department. 
Attached  to  it  was  his  last  letter. 

"Dr.  Sir,"  said  the  reply.  "Your 
letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  addressed  to 
this  Department,  subject  rate  on 
guinea-pigs  from  Franklin  to  West- 
cote, ree'd.  We  have  taken  up  the 
matter   with   our   agent   at   Westcote, 
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and  his  reply  is  attached  herewith. 
He  informs  us  that  you  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  consignment  or  to  pay  the 
charges.  You  have  therefore  no 
claim  against  this  company,  and  your 
letter  regarding  the  proper  rate  on  the 
consignment  should  be  addressed  to 
our  Tariff  Department." 

Mr.  Morehouse  wrote  to  the  Tariff 
Department.       He     stated     his     case 


Duplicate  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
manifest,  Flannery's  receipt  for  the 
package  and  several  other  pertinent 
papers  were  pinned  to  the  letter,  and 
they  were  passed  to  the  head  of  the 
Tariff  Department. 

The  head  of  the  Tariff  Department 
put  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  yawned. 
He  looked  through  the  papers  care- 
lessly. 


Flannery  is  right,  pigs  is  pigs 1 


clearly,  and  gave  his  arguments  in 
full,  quoting  a  page  or  two  from  the 
encyclopedia  to  prove  that  guinea- 
pigs  were  not  common  pigs. 

With  the  care  that  characterizes 
corporations  when  they  are  systemati- 
cally conducted,  Mr.  Morehouse's  let- 
ter was  numbered,  O.  K.'d,  and  start- 
ed    through     the     regular     channels. 


"Miss  Kane,"  he  said  to  his  sten- 
ographer, "take  this  letter.  'Agent, 
Westcote,  N.J.  Please  advise  why 
consignment  referred  to  in  attached 
papers  was  refused  domestic  pet 
rates.'  " 

Miss  Kane  made  a  series  of  curves 
and  angles  on  her  note  book  and 
waited  with  pencil  poised.     The  head 
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of  the  department  looked  at  the  papers 
again. 

"Huh!  guinea-pigs!"  he  said. 
"Probably  starved  to  death  by  this 
time!  Add  this  to  that  letter:  'Give 
condition  of  consignment  at  present  ' 

He  tossed  the  papers  on  the  s"en- 
ographer's  desk  took  his  feet  from 
his  own  desk  and  went  out  to  lunch. 

When  Mike  Flannerv  received  the 
letter  he  scratched  his  head. 

"Give  prisint  condition  "  he  repeat 
td,  thoughtfully.    "Now  what  do  thiin 


"  Proceed  to  collect " 

clerks  be  wantin'  to  know,  I  wonder! 
'Prisint  condition,'  is  ut?  Thim  pigs, 
praise  St.  Patrick,  do  be  in  good 
health,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  I  never 
was  no  veternairy  surgeon  to  Dago 
pigs.  Mebby  thim  clerks  wants  me 
to  call  in  the  pig  docther  an'  have 
their  pulses  took.  Wan  thing  I  do 
know,  howiver,  which  is  they've  glor- 
ious appytites  for  pigs  of  their  soize. 
Ate  ?  They'd  ate  the  brass  padlocks 
off  a  barn  door !  If  the  paddy  pig,  by 
the  same  token,  ate  as  hearty  as  these 
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Dago  pigs  do,  there'd  bo  a   famine  in 
Ireland." 

To  assure  himself  that  his  report 
would  be  up-to-date,  Flannery  went 
to  the  rear  of  the  office  and  looked  in- 
to the  cage.  The  pigs  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  box — a  dry  goods 
box. 

"Wan — two — t'ree — four — foive — 
six — sivin — eight !"  he  counted.  "Siv- 
in  spotted  an'  wan  all  black.  All  well 
an'  hearty  an'  all  eatin'  loike  ragin' 
hippypotty-musses."  He  went  back 
to  his  desk  and  wrote. 

"Mr.  Morgan,  Head  of  Tariff  De- 
partment," he  wrote.  "Why  do  I  say 
Dago  pigs  is  pigs  because  they  is  pigs 
and  will  be  till  you  say  they  ain't 
which  is  what  the  rule  book  says  stop 
your  jollying  me  you  know  it  as  well 
as  I  do.  As  to  health  they  are  well 
and  hoping  you  are  the  same.  P.S. 
There  are  eight  now  the  family  in- 
creased all  good  eaters.  P.S.  I  paid 
out  so  far  two  dollars  for  cabbage 
which  they  like  shall  I  put  in  bill  for 
same  what?" 

Morgan,  head  of  the  Tariff  Depart- 
ment, when  he  received  this  letter, 
laughed.  He  read  it  again  and  be- 
came serious. 

"By  George !"  he  said.  "Flannery 
is  right.  'Pigs  is  pigs.'  I'll  have  to 
get  authority  on  this  thing.  Mean- 
while, Miss  Kane,  take  this  letter: 
"Agent,  Wescote,  N.J.  Regarding 
shipment  guinea-pigs.  File  No. 
A6754.  Rule  83,  General  Instruction 
to  Agents,  clearly  states  that  agents 
shall  collect  from  consignee  all  costs 
of  provender,  etc.,  etc.,  required  for 
live  stock  while  in  transit  or  storage. 
You  will  proceed  to  collect  same  from 
consignee." 

Flannery    received   this    letter    next' 
morning,    and    when    he    read     it    he 
grinned. 

"Proceed  to  collect,"  he  said,  soft- 
ly. "How  thim  clerks  do  loike  to  be 
talkin' !  Me  proceed  to  collect  two 
dollars  and  twinty-foive  cints  off 
Misther  Morehouse!  I  wonder  do 
thim  clerks  know  Misther  More- 
house? I'll  git  it!  Oh,  yes!  'Misther 
Morehouse,  two  an'  a  quarter,  plaze. 
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'Cert'nly,  me  dear  frind  Flannery. 
Delighted!'     Not!" 

Flannery  drove  the  express  wagon 
to  Mr.  Morehouse's  door.  Mr.  More- 
house answered  the  bell. 

"Ah,  ha !"  he  cried  as  soon  as  he 
saw  it  was  Flannery.  "So  you've 
come  to  your  senses  at  last,  have  you  ? 
I  thought  you  would !  Bring  the  box 
in." 


Morehouse.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
two  little  guinea-pigs — " 

"Eight!"  said  Flannery.  "Papa  an' 
mamma  an'  the  six  childer.     Eight!" 

For  answer  Mr.  Morehouse  slam- 
med the  door  in  Flannery's  face. 
Flannery  looked  at  the  door  reproach- 
fully. 

"I  take  ut  the  con-sign-y  don't  want 
to   pay   for   thim  kebbages,"   he   said. 


M\  Morehouse  had  moved  ! 


"I  hev  no  box,"  said  Flannery, 
coldly.  "I  hev  a  bill  again  Misther 
John  C.  Morehouse  for  two  dollars 
and  twinty-foive  cints  for  kebbages 
aten  by  his  Dago  pigs.  .Wud  you 
wish  to  pay  ut?" 

"Pay — Cabbages — !"    gasped     Mr. 


"If  I  know  signs  of  refusal,  the  con- 
sign-y  refuses  to  pay  for  wan  dang 
kebbage  leaf  an'  be  hanged  to  me !" 
Mr.  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  Tariff 
Department,  consulted  the  president 
of  the  Interurban  Express  Company 
regarding  guinea-pigs,  as  to  whether 
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they  were  pigs  or  not  pigs.  The 
president  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly. 

"What  is  the  rate  on  pigs  and  on 
pets?"  he  asked. 

"Pigs  thirty  cents,  pets  twenty- 
five,"  said  Morgan. 

"Then  of  course  guinea-pigs  arc 
pigs,"  said  the  president. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Morgan,  "I  look  at 
it  that  way,  too.  A  thing  that  can 
come  under  two  rates  is  naturally  due 
to  be  classed  as  the  higher.  But  are 
guinea-pigs,  pigs?  Aren't  they  rab- 
bits?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the 
president,  "I  believe  they  are  more 
like  rabbits.  Sort  of  half-way  station 
between  pig  and  rabbit.  I  think  the 
question  is  this — are  guinea-pigs  of 
the  domestic  pig  family?  I'll  ask  Pro- 
fessor Gordon.  He  is  authority  on 
such  things.  Leave  the  papers  with 
me." 

The  president  put  the  papers  on  his 
desk  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Professor 
Gordon.  Unfortunately  the  Professor 
was  in  South  America  collecting  zoo- 
logical specimens,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  to  him  by  his  wife.  As  the 
Professor  was  in  the  highest  Andes, 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated, the  letter  was  many  months  in 
reaching  him.  The  president  forgot 
the  guinea-pigs,  Morgan  forgot  them, 
Mr.  Morehouse  forgot  them,  but 
Flannery  did  not.  One-half  of  his 
time  he  gave  to  the  duties  of  his  agen- 
cy ;  the  other  half  was  devoted  to  the 
guinea-pigs.  Long  before  President 
Gordon  received  the  president's  letter 
Morgan  received  one  from  Flannery. 

"About  them  Dago  pigs,"  it  said, 
"what  shall  I  do,  they  are  great  in 
family  life,  no  race  suicide  for  them, 
they  are  thirty-two  now  shall  I  sell 
them  do  you  take  this  express  office 
for  a  menagerie,  answer  quick." 

Morgan  reached  for  a  telegraph 
blank  and  wrote: 

"Agent,  Westcote.  Don't  sell 
pigs." 

He  then  wrote  Flannery  a  letter 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  pigs  were  not  the  property  of  the 
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company,  but  were  merely  being  held 
during  a  settlement  of  a  dispute  re- 
garding rates.  He  advised  Flannery 
to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  them. 

Flannery,  letter  in  hand,  looked  at 
the  pigs  and  sighed.  The  drygoods 
box  cage  had  become  too  small.  He 
boarded  up  twenty  feet  of  the  rear  of 
the  express  office  to  make  a  large  and 
airy  home  for  them,  and  went  about 
his  business.  He  worked  with  fever- 
ish intensity  when  out  on  his  rounds, 
for  the  pigs  required  attention  and 
took  up  most  of  his  time.  Some 
months  later,  in  desperation,  he  seized 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  "160" 
across  it  and  mailed  it  to  Morgan. 
Morgan  returned  it,  asking  for  ex- 
planation.    Flannery   replied: 

"There  be  now  one  hundred  sixty 
of  them  Dago  pigs,  for  heavens  sake 
let  me  sell  off  some,  do  you  want  me 
to  go  crazy,  what." 

"Sell  no  pigs."     Morgan  wired. 

Not  long  after  this  the  president 
of  the  express  company  received  a 
letter  from  Professor  Gordon.  It  was 
a  long  and  scholarly  letter,  but  the 
point  was  that  the  guinea-pig  was  the 
Cavia  aparoea  while  the  common  pig 
was  the  genius  Sus  of  the  family 
Suidae.  He  remarked  that  they  were 
prolific   and  multiplied  rapidly. 

"They  are  not  pigs,"  said  the  presi- 
dent, decidedly,  to  Morgan.  "The 
twenty-five  cent  rate  applies." 

Morgan  made  the  proper  notation 
on  the  papers  that  had  accumulated  in 
File  A6754,  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  Audit  Department.  The  Audit 
Department  took  some  time  to  look 
the  matter  up,  and  after  the  usual  de- 
lay wrote  Flannery  that  he  has  had  on 
hand  one  hundred  and  sixty  guinea- 
pigs,  the  property  of  consignee,  he 
should  dehver  them  and  collect 
charges  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
cents  each. 

Flannery  spent  a  day  herding  his 
charges  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  their  cages  so  that  he  might  count 
them. 

"Audit  Dept."  he  wrote,  when  he 
had  finished  the  count,  "you  are  way 
off  there  mav  be  was  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  Dago  pigs  once,  but  wake  up 
don't  be  a  back  number.  Pve  got  even 
eight  hundred,  now  shall  I  collect  for 
eight  hundred  or  what,  how  about 
sixty-four  dollars  I  paid  out  for 
cabbages." 

It  required  a  great  many  letters 
back  and  forth  before  the  Audit  De- 
partment was  able  to  understand  why 
the   error    had'  been    made    of   billing 


added  to  his  drove,  and  by  the  time 
the  Audit  Department  gave  him 
authority  to  collect  for  eight  hundred 
Flannery  had  given  up  all  attempts  to 
attend  to  the  receipts  or  the  delivery 
of  goods.  He  was  hastily  building 
galleries  around  the  express  office, 
tier  above  tier.  He  had  four  thous- 
and and  sixty- four  guinea-pigs  to  care 
for.     More  were  arriving  daily. 


He  was  winding  up  the  guinea-pig  episode 


one  hundred  and  sixty  instead  of  eight 
hundred,  and  still  more  time  for  it  to 
get  the  meaning  of  the  "cabbages." 

Flannery  was  crowded  into  a  few- 
feet  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  office. 
The  pigs  had  all  the  rest  of  the  room 
and  two  boys  were  employed  con- 
stantly attending  to  them.  The  day 
after  Flannery  had  counted  the 
guinea-pigs   there     were     eight    more 


Immediately  following  his  author- 
ization the  Audit  Department  sent 
another  letter,  but  Flannery  was  too 
busy  to  open  it.  They  wrote  another 
and   then  they  telegraphed: 

"Error  in  guinea-pig  bill.  Col- 
lect for  two  guinea-pigs,  fifty  cents. 
Deliver  all  to  consignee." 

Flannery  read  the  telegram  and 
cheered   up.     He  wrote  out  a  bill   as 
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rapidly  as  his  pencil  could  travel  over 
paper  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
Morehouse  home.  At  the  gate  he 
stopped  suddenly.  The  house  stared 
at  him  with  vacant  eyes.  The  win- 
dows were  bare  of  curtains  and  he 
could  see  into  empty  rooms.  A  sign 
on  the  porch  said,  "To  Let."  Mr. 
Morehouse  had  moved !  Flannery 
ran  all  the  way  hack  to  the  express 
office.  Sixty-nine  guinea-pigs  had 
been  born  during  his  absence.  He  ran 
out  again  and  made  feverish  inquiries 
in  the  village.  Mr.Morehouse  had  not 
only  moved,  but  he  had  left  Westcote. 
Flannery  returned  to  the  express 
office  and  found  that  two  hundred  and 
six  guinea-pigs  had  entered  the  world 
since  he  left  it.  He  wrote  a  telegram 
to  the  Audit  Department. 

"Can't  collect  fifty  cents  for  two 
Dago  pigs  consignee  has  left  town 
address  unknown  what  shall  I  do? 
Flannery." 

The  telegram  was  handed  to  one 
of  the  clerks  in  the  Audit  Department, 
and  he  read  it  he  laughed. 

"Flannery  must  be  crazy.  He 
ought  to  know  that  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  return  the  consignment  here,"  said 
the  clerk.  He  telegraphed  Flannery 
to  send  the  pigs  to  the  main  office  of 
the  company  at  Franklin. 

When  Flannery  received  the  tele- 
gram he  set  to  work.  The  six  boys 
he  had  engaged  to  help  him  also  set 
to  work.  They  worked  with  the  haste 
of  desperate  men,  making  cages  out 
of  soap  boxes,  cracker  boxes,  and  all 
kinds  of  boxes,  and  as  fast  as  the 
cages  were  completed  they  filled  them 
with  guinea-pigs  and  expressed  them 
to  Franklin.  Day  after  day  the  cages 
of  guinea-pigs  flowed  in  a  steady 
stream  from  Westcote  to  Franklin, 
and  still  Flannery  and  his  six  helpers 
ripped  and  nailed  and  packed — relent- 
lessly and  feverishly.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  they  had  shipped  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  cases  of  guinea-pigs, 
and  there  were  in  the  express  office 
seven  hundred  and  four  more  pigs 
than  when  they  began  packing  them. 

"Stop    sending    pigs.       Warehouse 


full,"  came  a  telegram  to  Flannery. 
He  stopped  packing  only  long  enough 
to  wire  back,  "Can't  stop,"  and  kept 
on  sending  them.  On  the  next  train 
up  from  Franklin  came  one  of  the 
company's  inspectors.  He  had  in- 
structions to  stop  the  stream  of 
guinea-pigs  at  all  hazards.  As  his 
train  drew  up  at  Westcote  station  he 
saw  a  cattle  car  standing  on  the  ex- 
press company's  siding.  When  he 
reached  the  express  office  he  saw  the 
express  wagon  backed  up  to  the  door. 
Six  boys  were  carrying  bushel  baskets 
full  of  guinea-pigs  from  the  office  and 
dumping  them  into  the  wagon.  In- 
side the  room  Flannery,  with  his  coat 
and  vest  off,  was  shovelling  guinea- 
pigs  into  bushel  baskets  with  a  coal 
scoop.  He  was  winding  up  the 
guinea-pig  episode. 

He  looked  up  at  the  inspector  with 
a  snort  of  anger. 

"Wan  wagonload  more  an'  I'll  be 
quit  of  thim,  an'  never  will  ye  catch 
Flannery  wid  no  more  foreign  pigs 
on  his  hands.  No,  sur !  They  near 
was  the  death  o'  me.  Nixt  toime  I'll 
know  that  pigs  of  whativer  nationality 
is  domestic  pets — an'  go  at  the  lowest 
rate." 

He  began  shovelling  again  rapidly, 
speaking  quickly  between  breaths. 

"Rules  may  be  rules,  but  you  can't 
fool  Mike  Flannery  twice  wid  the 
same  thrick — whin  ut  comes  to  live 
stock,  dang  the  rules.  So  long  as 
Flannery  runs  this  expriss  office — pigs 
is  pets — an'  cows  is  pets — an'  horses 
is  pets — an'  lions  and  tigers  an'  Rocky 
Mountain  goats  is  pets — an'  the  rate 
on  thim  is  twinty-foive  cints." 

He  paused  long  enough  to  let  one 
of  the  boys  put  an  empty  basket  in 
the  place  of  the  one  he  had  just  filled. 
There  were  only  a  few  guinea-pigs 
left.  As  he  noted  their  limited  num- 
ber his  natural  habit  of  looking  on  the 
bright  side  returned. 

"Well,  annyhow,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, "  'tis  not  so  bad  as  ut  might  be. 
What  if  thim  Dago  pigs  had  been 
elephants!" 
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The  Inspiration  of  Work  Well  Done 


By  Orison  Swett  Marden 


DID  you  ever  notice  how  much  bet- 
ter you  feel  after  having  done  a 
superb  piece  of  work,  how  much 
more  >ou  think  of  yourself,  how  it 
tones  up  your  whole  character?  What 
a  thrill  one  feels  when  contemplating 
his  masterpiece,  the  work  into  which 
he  lias  put  the  very  best  that  was  in 
him,  the  very  best  of  which  he  was 
capable !  This  all  comes  from  obey- 
ing the  natural  law  within  us  to  do 
things  right,  as  they  should  be  done, 
just  as  we  feel  an  increase  of  ^elf- 
respect  when  we  obey  the  law  of  jus- 
tice, of  integrity  within  us. 

There  is  everything  in  holding  a 
high  ideal  of  your  work.  For  what- 
ever model  the  mind  holds,  the  life 
copies.  What  we  think,  that  we  be- 
come. Never  allow  yourself  for  an 
instant  to  harbor  the  thought  of  de- 
ficiency, inferiority. 

A  famous  artist  said  he  would  never 
allow  himself  to  look  at  an  inferior 
drawing  or  painting,  to  do  anything 
that  was  low  or  demoralizing,  lest 
familiarity  with  inferiority  should 
taint  his  own  ideal  and  thus  be  com- 
municated to  his  brush. 

Reach  to  the  highest,  cling  to  it. 
Take  no  chances  with  anything  that 
is  inferior.  Whatever  your  vocation, 
let  quality  be  your  life-slogan. 

Many  excuse  poor,  slipshod  work 
on  the  plea  of  lack  of  time.  But  in 
the  ordinary  situations  of  life,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  do  everything  as 
it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  we  form 
the  habit  of  excellence,  of  doing  every- 
thing to  a  finish,  our  lives  would  be 
infinitely  more  satisfactory,  more  com- 
plete, there  would  be  a  wholeness,  in- 


stead of  the  incompleteness  that  char- 
acterizes most  lives. 

There  is  an  indescribable  superiority 
added  to  the  very  character  and  fibre 
of  the  man  who  always  and  every- 
where puts  quality  into  his  work. 

There  is  a  sense  of  wholeness,  of 
satisfaction,  of  happiness,  in  his  life 
which  is  never  felt  by  the  man  who 
does  not  do  his  level  best  every  time. 
He  is  not  haunted  by  the  ghosts  or 
tail-ends  of  half-finished  tasks,  of  skip- 
ped problems ;  is  not  kept  awake  by 
a  troubled  conscience. 

When  we  are  striving  for  excellence 
in  everything  we  do,  the  whole  life 
grows,  improves.  Everything  looks 
up  when  we  struggle  up;  everything 
looks  down  when  we  are  going  down 
hill.  Aspiration  lifts  the  life;  grovel- 
ing lowers  it. 

It  is  never  a  merely  optional  ques- 
tion whether  you  do  a  thing  right  or 
not,  whether  you  half  do  it  or  do  it 
to  a  finish,  there  is  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple involved,  which,  if  you  violate, 
you  pay  the  penalty  in  deterioration, 
in  the  lowering  of  your  standards,  in 
the  loss  of  self-respect,  in  diminished 
efficiency,  a  dwarfed  nature,  a  stunted, 
unsuccessful  life. 

Don't  think  you  will  never  hear  from 
a  half-finished  job,  a  neglected  or 
botched  piece  of  work.  It  will  never 
die.  It  will  bob  up  farther  along  in 
your  career  at  the  most  unexpected 
moments,  in  the  most  embarrassing 
situations.  It  will  be  sure  to  mortifv 
you  when  you  least  expect  it.  Like 
Banquo's  grost,  it  will  arise  a*  the 
most  unexpected  moments  to  mar  your 
happiness. 
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Farm  Costs 


Accounting  Needed  for  all  Farm  Operations. 


By  Van  Vliet  Addling 

Profits — they  arc  the  reason  for  our  work,  for  our 

risks    of    money. 

Losses,  we  believe,  should  be  avoided.  Yet  no  pari 
of  our  farm  operations  is  so  neglected  as  the  matter 
of  business  accounting  for  profit  and  loss.  The  ar- 
ticle here  published  tells  of  the  way  this  matter  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  lessons  taught  arc  lessons  for  us. 
Canadian    farming   methods  need  inproving. 


GOVERNMENT  experts  have 
been  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  past  eight  years  to 
develop  a  system  of  farm  accounting 
that  shall  at  once  be  simple  and  prac- 
tical, and  general  in  its  application 
to  the  diversified  conditions  of  our 
agriculture. 

They  have  been  seeking  a  system  of 
cost  accounting  founded  on  business 
science,  that  shall  enable  the  farmer 
to  determine  easily  and  accurately  the 
unit  values  in  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger  that 
has  been  the  stumbling  block  in  all 
systems  devised  for  farmers  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  credit  side 
is  simple  in  comparison.  The  average 
farmer  has  permitted  the  cattle  buy- 
ers, the  grain  dealers  and  the  milk 
companies,  whether  acting  as  trusts 
or  individuals,  to  be  his  bookkeepers 
for  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  Thev 
didn't  bother  themselves  about  the 
debit  side,  and  neither  did  the  farmer 
himself.  The  middlemen  figure  out 
the  quantity  of  his  products  in  units 
of  bushels,  pounds  or  quarts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  multiply  the  result  by  the_ 
market  price  of  the    unit,    and    hand 
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him  the  cash.  It  is  a  slovenly  farmer 
indeed  who  cannot  tell  just  what  his 
credits  have  been  in  dollars  and  cents 
for  the  current  year.  More  than  like- 
ly he  has  set  them  down  in  a  yellow 
covered  memorandum  book  distribu- 
ted as  an  advertisement  for  some  in- 
surance company  or  fertilizer  concern. 

On  the  other  hand,  ask  any  farmer 
how  much  each  dollar  he  has  received 
in  returns  cost  him  to  produce.  Ask 
him  whether  the  expenditure  of  one 
dollar  in  capital  and  labor  returned 
him  $1.10  or  ninety  cents. 

He  can't  answer.  The  debit  side  of 
the  ledger  is  a  void  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned and  the  part  played  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  acre  of  corn  by  such 
items  as  rent  of  land,  interest  and 
depreciation  of  machinery,  man 
labor  and  horse  labor  has  never 
entered  into  his  calculations.  If 
he  shqujcl  sit  down  and  figure 
out  his  business  in  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  detail  that  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  other  business  un- 
dertakings, mercantile  or  manufac- 
turing, he  might  find  that  he  was 
actually  producing  his  crops  at  a  loss. 
A     large     percentage     of     American 
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farmers,  probably  the  majority  of 
them,  actually  are  producing  food- 
stuffs at  a  loss,  on  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  modern  business. 

Farming  as  a  business  is  unique  in 
that  it  has  been  able  to  exist  year 
after  year,  almost  indefinitely,  in  the 
face  of  an  actual  loss.  The  average 
individual  farmer  in  the  corn  and 
wheat  belts  came  into  possession  of 
his  land  either  as  a  homestead  gift 
from  the  government,  or  by  payment 
of  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  With  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  foodstuffs  he  be- 
came independent  of  debt,  and  he  has 
continued  to  produce  crops  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  that  was  in  vogue 
when  he  moved  west  in  a  prairie 
schooner.  He  is  assured  of  a  com- 
fortable living,  and  he  does  not  stop 
to  consider  that  his  land  represents  an 
investment,  independent  of  any  effort 
on  his  part,  that  possesses  a  definite 
real  estate  value. 

PROFIT  DEPENDS  NOW  ON  LAND  VALUES 

Calculating  on  the  basis  of  the  orig- 
inal value  of  his  land,  the  farm- 
er is  making  money.  Calculated  on 
the  current  market  price  at  which  he 
could  withdraw  his  investment  and 
put  it  in  interest-bearing  industrial 
securities,  he  is  losing  money  every 
time  the  seasons  revolve.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  farm  values 
have  doubled,  even  trebled,  in  the  last 
generation.  Land  that  has  been 
worked  on  the  basis  calculation  of 
from  $5  to  $20  an  acre,  must  in  the 
future  respond  to  acreage  values  of 
from  $75  to  $200.  The  old  gener- 
ation with  its  obsolete  methods,  which 
has  persisted  solely  on  the  excuse  of 
cheap  land — or  gift  land — must  give 
way  before  the  new  generation.  The 
newcomer,  the  man  who  would  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  farmer  to-day,  has 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions,  and 
it  is  to  these  conditions  that  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  must  respond.  The 
question  of  fixed  capital  has  come 
to  stay.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  our 
first  generation  as  farmers  on  a  grand 
scale.  This  first  generation  is  taking 
its  hand  from  the  plow,  and  those  who 


follow  the  pioneers,  either  through 
deed  of  sale  or  probate,  must  here- 
after reckon  interest  on  investment  as 
an  actual  item  of  cost.  Farming  as 
an  industry  is  in  its  transitional  stage, 
and  it  is  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in 
a  business-like  way  that  experts  have 
been  giving  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  devising  a  system  of  cost 
accounting  for  the  farmer. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
approximately  fifty  billions  of  dollars 
— fifty  times  as  much  as  the  capital  of 
our  largest  industrial  combination,  the 
Steel  Trust — tied  up  as  capital  in  our 
agriculture,  we  can  begin  to  compre- 
hend the  vastness  of  farming  as  a 
business,  and  the  necessity  for 
"science,"  both  in  bookkeeping  and  in 
intensive  culture,  to  save  the  whole 
system   from  utter  demoralization. 

The  government  accountants  have 
not  used  the  experiment  station  farms 
of  the  various  states,  in  their  present 
investigation,  for  the  reason  that  the 
conditions  met  with  in  these  station 
farms  are  artificial,-  as  these  stations 
are  essentially  laboratories — subsid- 
ized institutions  in  which  the  question 
of  profit  and  loss  is  not  directly  con- 
sidered. The  experts  have  confined 
their  investigations  so  far  to  actual 
conditions  as  they  have  found  them 
on  privately-owned  farms — average 
farms.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has 
been  collaborating  in  the  work  since 
1902,  and  the  end  in  view  has  been  to 
devise  a  system  that  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  classes  of  general  farming, 
under  normal  conditions. 

The  accounting  system,  so  far  as 
perfected,  starts  out  with  the  land  as 
the  basis  of  value,  with  the  acre  as  the 
unit.  With  each  individual  farmer, 
his  land  becomes  his  fixed  capital.  The 
prevailing  rate  of  interest  determines 
rent,  which  must  be  paid  as  scrupu- 
lously as  the  cost  of  labor  before  he 
can  take  his  profits.  Taxes  do  not 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  cost  of 
production,  as  they  are  included  in 
the  rental  charge. 

ACREAGE  THE  UNIT  OF  COST. 

Farm  values  vary  from  $10  to  $200 
an  acre,  and  interest,  or  rent,  from  5 
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to  7  per  cent.  Acreage  is  made  the 
unit  in  determining  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction instead  of  bushels  or  tons  as 
the  case  might  be.  This  is  done  be- 
cause yield  of  crops  fluctuates  with 
wind,  rain  and  drought,  and  the  same 
plot  of  land  may  produce  twenty 
bushels  of  wheat  one  year  to  each 
acre  against  ten  bushels  the  following 
season,  with  no  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  production.  Cost  of  production 
per  acre,  then,  becomes  the  unit  of  the 
system.  On  this  basis,  the  farmer 
makes  a  chart  of  his  farm  each  year, 
indicating  the  position  and  extent  of 
his  several  crops.  Forty  acres  may 
be  in  wheat,  forty  in  corn,  forty  in 
potatoes,  eighty  in  pasture,  and  so  on. 
Each  crop  becomes  a  department  in 
the  business  scheme,  with  its  own 
journal  into  which  is  entered  every 
item  contributing  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  totals  being  reduced,  by 
means  of  a  chart,  so  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  acre  cost  of  each  item.  The 
cost  items  are  divided  into : 

a.  Rent  of  land. 

b.  Man  labor  consumed. 

c.  Horse  labor  consumed. 

d.  Interest  on  and  depreciation  of 
machinery. 

e.  Cost  of  seed,  etc. 

Rent,  as  already  stated,  should  con- 
sist of  interest  at  the  prevailing  rate 
on  the  capital  which  could  be  with- 
drawn by  sale  of  the  land  occupied  by 
the  crop  in  question,  and  re-invested 
in  dividend-paying  securities. 

Human  labor  includes  the  farmer 
himself,  if  he  works  in  the  fields  or  as 
foreman,  members  of  his  family  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  work  of  sow- 
ing, cultivating,  or  harvesting  the 
crop,  and  help  hired  by  the  day  or 
month.  Cost  of  board  is  added  to 
money  wages  in  determining  the  cost 
of  labor.  The  item  of  labor  must  be 
reduced'  to  cost  per  hour.  The  follow- 
ing table  is  given  as  an  example  of 
the  average  hourly  cost  of  day  labor 
and  monthly  labor,  as  found  by  the 
Minnesota  investigators  to  obtain  over 
a  period  of  years  among  the  farms  of 
three  counties.  The  figures  include 
cost  of    food,   depreciation  of   house- 
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hold  goods,  the  cost  of  farm  produce, 
fuel,  and  current  wages  of  woman 
labor,  $3  to  $5  a  week: 

Cost  of  labor  Cost  of  labor 
by  month,    by  day, 
per  hour,  per  hour, 
(cents)       (cents) 
January  10.87         16.16 

February  n.83         14.28 

March   '  10.57         12.54 

April  12.01  15.16 

May  12.23         I4-7& 

June  12.67         l8-39 

July  12.62         17-15 

August  12.19         22.09 

September  13.04         26.67 

October  12.42         26.79 

November  1 3 .  50         2 1 .  04 

December  10.79         I7-59 

The  table  is  given  in  derail  merely 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  and  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  scale  of  the  cost  of 
labor  for  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Managing  labor  economically  is  one 
of  the  cost  problems  for  the  business 
farmer,  just  as  it  is  for  ihe  button 
manufacture  and  railroad  man.  His 
pay  roll  should  correspond  to  his 
needs  and  every  hour  he  pays  for 
should  be  productive.  Contrary  to 
general  opinio"!,  the  farm  laborer  does 
not  work  a  1  excessive  number  of 
hours.  The  foregoing  table  is  based 
on  an  actual  average  of  8.10  hours 
each  week-day,  and  2.76  hours  on 
Sundays. 

The  labor  of  horses  is  the  next 
item  the  farmer  must  ascertain.  The 
cost  of  keeping  the  average  farm 
horse,  the  sole  motive  power  on  the 
average  farm,  is  roughly  speaking 
about  $80  a  year,  and  in  return  the 
animal  gives  about  three  hours'  work 
a  day.  This  average  takes  into  con- 
sideration all  seasons  in  Minnesota, 
summers  when  the  animal  is  busy  all 
day  in  the  fields  and  winter  when  the 
horse  stands  idle  in  the  stable.  Where 
the  economic  factor  enters  here  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  a  state 
experiment  station,  where  the  horses 
are  kept  busy  eight  hours  a  day  the 
year  around,  the  cost  per  hour  is  3 
cents,  while  on  an  average  of  several 
hundred  farms,  the  cost  was  found  to 
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be  over  8  cents.  The  type  of  farming 
affects  this  item,  that  system  which 
aims  to  keep  the  horse  employed  as 
nearly  eight  hours  a  day  as  possible 
being  the  most  economical.  The 
farm  horse  continues  an  item  of  ex- 
pense while  he  is  standing  idle,  and 
this  fact  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  cost  per  hour  of 
horse  labor. 

In  four  counties,  records  were  kept 
of  upwards  of  2,000  horses,  and  the 
average  cost  per  hour  of  horse  labor 
was  found  to  be  8.57  cents.  This  sum 
included  interest  in  investment,  de- 
preciation, harness  depreciation,  shoe- 
ing, feed,  man  labor,  and  miscellan- 
eous expenses. 

MACHINERY    CONSUMPTION    PER    ACRE. 

Machinery,  in  the  first  place,  repre- 
sents fixed  capital.  Therefore,  the 
first  charge  must  be  interest  on  the 
investment.  The  second  charge  is 
depreciation.  It  has  been  usual  to  en- 
ter 10  per  cent,  for  annual  depreci- 
ation. Statistics  seem  to  show  this 
amount  too  great,  the  average  being 
7.3  per  cent,  on  the  farms  under  ob- 
servation for  a  series  of  years.  This 
item  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
years  a  piece  of  machinery  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

The  items,  interest,  depreciation, 
and  cost  of  repairs,  are  reduced  to 
cost  per  acre.  Thus,  a  $50  mowing 
machine  is  used  to  harvest  a  ten-acre 
crop  of  hay.  It  represents  $3  interest, 
$3.65  depreciation  and  $1.50  repairs, 
a  total  of  $8.15,  or  $.815  per  acre.  On 
twenty  acres  the  cost  would  be  re- 
duced one-half,  on  forty  acres  three- 
quarters,  as  the  interest  remains  the 
same,  and  the  depreciation  would  not 
be  changed  to  a  marked,  or  even  cal- 
culable, degree.  It  is  the  rust  of  idle- 
ness that  eats  up  the  value  of  the 
machine  from  year  to  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  the  result  of  the  statistical  research 
covering  machinery  value  consumed 
over  a  term  of  years  in  3,000  acres  of 
crops,  the  following  table  is  given. 
These  figures  do  not  include  man  or 


horse  labor,   merely    the 

amount    of 

machinery  consumed. 

Value  of  machinery  consumed  per 

acre  annually : 

Grain  machinery : 

binders, 

$0,171 

reapers, 

•075 

drills,  seeders, 

.010 

fanning  mills, 

.Oil 

grain  tanks, 

wagons,  racks,  etc., 

•034 

Corn  machinery : 

binders, 

828 

planters, 

.087 

cultivators, 

•155 

wagons,  racks,  etc., 

.158 

Hay  machinery : 

mowers, 

$0,206 

rakes, 

.085 

tedders, 

•113 

loaders, 

•151 

ropes,  forks,  etc., 

.  120 

wagons,  sleds,  etc., 

•059 

All  crop  machinery : 

plows, 

.087 

harrows, 

.017 

discs, 

.089 

There  has  now  been  considered  the 
part  played  by  rent  of  land,  interest 
on  and  depreciation  of  machinery,  and 
the  cost  of  human  labor  and  horse 
labor.  In  computing  the  expense  of 
any  given  crop,  the  cost  of  seed  must 
be  added,  as  another  item.  The  ques- 
tion of  fertilizers  is  a  puzzling  one  to 
the  farmer  bookkeeper.  The  benefit 
of  fertilizers  extends  over  a  series  of 
years,  so  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge 
cost  of  fertilizing  chemical  and  labor 
of  distributing  it  to  any  one  crop.  It 
is  a  better  system  in  the  long  run  to 
count  expense  for  fertilizers  as  "gen- 
eral expense,"  and  thus  to  include  it 
in  the  final  posting  of  the  farm  ledger. 

With  the  facts  now  in  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  to  work  out  in  de- 
tail the  system  of  accounting  for  the 
various  crops.  Taking  the  oat  crop 
as  an  example,  there  are  the  following 
items  which  must  be  entered  in  detail 
in  the  day  book,  for  subsequent  entry 
into  the  journal. 
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Cost  of  Producing \cres  of  Fall-plowed  Ooats. 


Seed, 


(  leaning  seed, 
.  . . .hours 
machinery 

Plowing, 

....  hours 
.  .  .  .hours 
machinery 

1  lagging, 

....  hours 
. . . .hours 
machinery 

Seeding, 

....  hours 
. . . .hours 
machinery 

Weeding, 

. . . .hours 
.  .  .  .hours 
machinery 

Cutting, 

.  .  .  .hours 
. . . .hours 
machinery 

Twine, 


.bushels   at   $.  .  . 

man  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 

man  labor  at  $. 
horse  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 

man  labor  at  $. 
horse  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 

man  labor  at  $. 
horse  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 

man  labor  at  $. 
horse  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 

man  labor  at  $. 
horse  labor  at  $. 
consumption, 


Shocking, 

.  .  .  .hours  man  labor  at  $. 

Stack  thrashing, 

.  .  .  .hours  man  labor  at  $. 

Thrashing,  cash  cost, 


Land  rental, 

....acres   at   $....per  acre, 

Total. 


The  foregoing  entries  represent  in 
detail  the  items  connected  with  the 
cost  of  each  operation  for  the  entire 
plot  of  ground.  To  assemble  these 
figures,  as  supplied  to  the  farmer  in 
the   published  bulletins,   to   determine 
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exactly  the  cost  per  acre  for  each 
item,  the  following  chart  is  filled  in  by 
the  farmer  who  desires  to  set  the  cost 
per  acre  against  the  value  of  the 
product  per  acre  of  that  crop  in  his 
own  fields. 
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Total  acreage          .'     Total  cost 

Cost 'per  acre 

Seed 

Cleaning    seed 

Plowing 

Dragging 

Seeding 

Weeding 

Cutting 

Twine 

Shocking 

Stacking 

Stack  Threshing 

Threshing,  cash  cost 

Land  rental 

Total 

This  table  properly  filled  in  from 
the  items  of  the  journal  which  is  made 
up  from  day  to  day  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, will  tell  the  farmer  at  a 
glance  the  acre  cost  of  every  detail  of 
his  work.  To  the  intelligent  man  it 
reduces  the  business  of  producing 
crops  to  a  scientific  'basis,  wherein  no 
leak  can  escape  the  eye,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  tells  the  farmer  what  he 
wants  to  know  about  machinery  and 
hand  labor  as  compared  with  each 
other.  With  a  pencil  and  paper,  it  is 
but  the  work  of  a  minute  for  him  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  or  that 
addition  to  his  machinery  stock  would 
prove  profitable. 

AVERAGE    COST    OF    CROPS. 

The  statisticians  have  carried  out  in 
chart  form  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  various  crops  under  con- 
ditions where  the  price  of  capital  and 
labor  are  normal,  and  the  chart  is  of 
interest  to  the  farmer  as  a  business 
man,  so  it  is  given  here  in  full. : 

Average  annual  cost    per    acre    of 
producing  field  crops. 
Barley — fall  plowed,  $  8.211 

clover — cut  for  seed,  6 .  500 

corn — husked    from     standing 

stocks,  10.438 

corn — cut,  shocked  and 

shredded,  15-279 

corn — cut,   shocked  and 

hauled  in  from  field    10.265 


corn — 'grown  thickly  and 

siloed,  18.892 
flaxseed,  thrashed  from 

windrow,  7-496 
flaxseed,  stacked  from 

windrow,  7-851 
flaxseed,  bound,  shocked, 

thrashed  and  stacked  7.278 
fodder  corn — cut  and  shocked 

in  field,  9-650 
fodder  corn — cut,  shocked 

and  stacked,  12.362 
Hay — 'timothy  and  clover, 

1st  cut,  5.591 
hay — timothy  and  clover,  2 

cuttings,  7-:78 

hay — millet,  7-J05 

hay — -wild  grasses,  4.042 

hay — timothy,  3 .  394 

hemp,  6.741 

mangels,  32.682 

oats,  fall  plowed  8.863 

oats — on  disked  corn  stubble,  8.884 

potatoes — machine  production  26.366 
potatoes — machine  production 

and  fertilized,  37.721 

timothy — cut   for  seed,  4-332 

wheat — fall  plowed,  7-249 

These  figures  are  not  given  as  ab- 
solute. The  details  of  cost  must  be 
worked  out  by  every  farmer  through 
the  medium  of  his  journal  entries,  and 
the  charts  showing  detailed  cost  per 
acre  estimated  at  the  close  of  each 
season.  He  must  correct  them  to  suit 
his  local   conditions   and   his  plan  of 
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cultivating  each  crop.  The  majority 
of  the  totals  of  the  above  table  do  not 
include  fertilizing.  An  exception  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  where 
the  use  of  fertilizers  added  to  the  cost 
of  production,  $11,455  Per  acre-  The 
original  cost  and  the  labor  and 
machinery  consumed  in  distributing 
the  fertilizers  must,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  in  detail.  If  he  will  plant 
one  plot  with  and  one  without  fertil- 
izer the  returns,  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  will  then  show  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  the  additional  cost  of 
over  $11  per  acre  was  justified  in  the 
results.  In  the  specific  investigation 
from  which  these  figures  were  com- 
piled, the  average  yield  on  unfertilized 
land  was  127  bushels,  returning  a  net 
profit  of  $24.43  on  land  valued  at  $50 
an  acre.  This  profit,  over  and  above 
fixed  charges  was  therefore  48.9  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
fertilizers  raised  the  yield  to  an  aver- 
age of  162  bushels  an  acre,  which,  in 
the  face  of  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion, gave  a  net  profit  of  54.2  per 
cent.  Thus  it  was  shown  at  a  glance 
that  intensive  methods  paid,  and  paid 
well.  The  farmer  who  keeps  books 
need  not  ask  himself  this  question. 
His  figures  show  him  to  a  penny  the 
profit  and  loss  on  his  investment. 

The  method,  so  far  as  this  article 
has  gone,  shows  only  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  crops,  in  the  field.  Market- 
ing of  crops  brings  in  additional  de- 
tails of  expense,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  marketing  of  crops  is 
usually  confined  to  hauling  to  market. 
The  cost  of  hauling  is  determined  by 
the  "ton  mile,"  to  use  a  term  made 
famous  and  practical  by  the  late  E.  H. 
Harriman,  the  railroad  magnate,  the 
greatest  systematizer  in  business  ac- 
counting we  have  ever  known.  In 
hauling  the  same  elements  enter  to 
determine  cost  of  the  ton  mile,  that  is, 
labor  and  interest  and  depreciation  on 
wagons. 

It  is  still  a  question  as  to  the  proper 
place  in  the  farm  ledger  for  the  cost 
of  storing  crops,  a  considerable  item. 
This  item  also  concerns  horses  and 
cattle.     Because  of  the   fact  that  the 


same  building  is  used  for  storing 
crops  and  sheltering  animals,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
burden  each  of  these  items  should 
bear.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cost 
of  buildings  be  added  to  the  fixed 
capital  of  the  land  itself,  against  which 
rent  is  charged.  In  the  case  of  barns 
and  storehouses,  there  must  be  an 
additional  charge  for  depreciation  and 
np-keep,  which  must  be  determined 
by  each  individual  farmer. 

BOOKKEEPING  IN  DAIRYING. 

In  no  system  of  farming  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  bookkeeping  so  necessary 
as  in  dairying  and  stock  raising.  It 
was  brought  out  some  time  ago  that 
the  average  milch  cow  an  the  State  of 
Minnesota  did  not  pay  her  own  way. 
It  has  been  brought  out  in  the  recent 
discussion  of  high  prices  in  the  east 
that  the  average  farmer  gets  no  more 
return  for  conducting  a  dairy  indus- 
try, than  the  value  of  the  manure  pile. 
This  manure  pile  which  he  surveys  as 
his  net  profits  at  the  end  of  each  year 
must  go  back  to  the  land  to  enable 
him  to  continue  dairying  another 
year  for  the  same  result.  Dairying 
for  the  manure  pile  is  bad  business, 
and  is  only  too  prevalent,  but  the 
farmers  themselves  don't  know  it, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  In 
every  herd  there  are  "robber"  cows, 
that  produce  99-cent  dollars  or  even 
75-cent  dollars.  There  is  only  one 
way  of  catching  these  "robbers"  with 
the  goods  on  them,  and  that  one  way 
is  in  bookkeeping.  Many  dairymen 
have  adopted  a  system  of  records  for 
each  cow,  and  they  are  the  dairymen 
who  are  getting  rich,  while  their 
brothers  are  growing  poorer  every 
year. 

The  system  in  use  requires  thai  an 
accurate  account  be  kept — in  the  first 
place — of   the    following   details  : 

(a)  Interest  on  capital  invested  in 
stock. 

(b)  Depreciation. 

(c)  Cost  of  grain  feed. 
( il )   Cost  of  roughage. 

(e)  Cost  of  pasturage. 

(f)  Cost  of  labor. 


FARM   COSTS 


These  items  are  determined  by  the 
same  methods  as  are  used  in  determ- 
ining the  amount  of  labor,  and  capi- 
tal expended  in  raising  one  acre  of 
oats,  except  that  the  unit  in  the  dairy 
system  is  the  cow,  and  not  the  acre. 
Some  dairymen  go  even  farther  and 
divide  the  year  into  months,  though 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  system  of 
accounting  that  will  show  the  detail- 
ed cost  of  producing  milk  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter  is  sufficient. 

The  milk  produced  by  each  cow  is 
weighed  after  each  milking,  and  en- 
tered on  a  chart  hung  in  her  stall.  It 
is  a  simple  matter  to  arrive  at  the 
monthly,  semi-annual  and  annual  pro- 
duction of  each  cow  by  adding  these 
figures. 

But  at  this  point  more  detail  enters, 
technical  detail,  which,  however,  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  The  quantity 
of  milk  given  by  each  cow  is  not  the 
test  of  her  value.  The  amount  of  but- 
ter fat  she  produces  is  the  item  that 
fixes  the  profit  and  loss  in  dairying. 
This  amount,  varying  from  3  per  cent, 
to  a  trifle  over  4  per  cent.,  is  constant. 
Each  cow  is  a  machine  that  can  pro- 
duce a  certain  grade  of  good*.  Feed- 


ing will  increase  the  flow  oi  mv'k,  but 
it  will  not  affect  the  percentage  of 
butter  fat.  That  p  rceatag'e  was  born 
v\ith  the  cow  and  will  die  with  her. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  de- 
termine once  for  all  the  "richness"  of 
the  milk  of  each  cow,  as  expressed  in 
terms  of  butter  fat,  and  multiply  this 
percentage  by  her  total  milk  output 
in  pounds  per  year,  to  determine  what 
she  is  producing.  Multiply  this  re- 
sult by  the  price  per  pound  of  but- 
ter fat  during  the  year — it  may  vary 
from  20  to  25  cents  in  normal  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand — and 
add  the  farm  value  of  skim  milk,  and 
the  result  is  the  gross  income  per  cow 
per  year.  Subtract  from  this  the  cost 
of  production,  that  is,  the  expenditure 
of  capital  and  labor  of  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  result  is  the  net 
profit.  Is  she  paying  her  way  or  is 
she  producing  99-cent  dollars?  This 
is  a  vital  question  for  the  dairyman, 
and  the  only  way  he  can  find  out  the 
answer  is  to  keep  books. 

Following  is  a  chart  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, showing  the  form  and,  as  an 
example,  the  results  determined  in  an 
investigation  covering  some  500  cows 
of  average  value  as  milk  producers : 


Yearly   Cost  of  Maintenance   of   Milch    Cows. 


Summer 
6  months 


Winter 
6  months 


Total 
of  year 


Grain,  pds.  per  cow 

Roughage,  pds.  per  cow   

149                   772 

618                4,355 

$1.18                $5.71 

$1.24                $9.04 

$4.92 

921 

4.97^ 

Grain,  value  per  cow 

Roughage,  value  per  cow  

Pasture,  charge  per  cow 

$6.89 
$10.28 

$4.92 

Total  cost  of  feed,  per  cow 

Man  labor,  per  cow  

Interest  on  investment,  per  cow  .  .  . 

$7-34 

$14-75 

$22.09 

$17,038 
$1,845 

Total   

$40,974 

The  cost  per  year  per  cow  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  price  of  grain, 
labor  and  pasturage.  In  many  dis- 
tricts it  is  as  high  as  $60  per  annum, 
and  near  our  large  cities  even  higher. 
Now,  as  to  production — three  col- 
umns, to  indicate  milk  in  pounds  per 


year  for  each  cow,  butter  fat  per  year 
in  pounds  for  each  cow,  and  value  of 
product  per  year  for  each  cow.  The 
quantity  of  butter  fat  varies  with  the 
breed  of  cows,  and  in  profitable  ani- 
mals should  average  above  200  pounds 
for  the  vear.     A  comparison  of  a  good 
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and  a  poor  herd  made  by  the  investi- 
gators picking  the  herds  at  random, 
broughl  to  light  the  astonishing  fact 
that  one  herd  was  producing  $1.41- 
dollars,  while  the  poor  herd  was  pro- 
ducing 99-cent  dollars. 

Bookkeeping  in  Poultry  Raising. 

A  similar  system  of  accounting  is 
extended  to  raising  hogs  and  beef  cat- 
tle, and,  by  careful  work,  the  meat 
grower  can  tell  just  how  many  pounds 
of  meat  a  bushel  of  corn  or  an  acre 
of  pasture  is  worth. 

Bookkeeping  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  accuracy  in  poultry  rais- 
ing. Individual  records  are  kept  of 
each  hen  by  means  of  the  so-called 
:rap  nests,  and)  only  the  upper-ten 
among  the  layers  are  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  In  this  way  the  poultry 
raisers  hope  to  increase  the  average 
output  per  hen. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  and  experiment  stations  have 
begun  a  propoganda  for  better  busi- 
ness methods  on  the  farm.  The  per- 
centage of  farmers  at  the  present  time 
who  keep  books  is  so  small  as  to  be 
regarded  as  nothing.  Yet  those  few 
are  the  ones  who  are  making  money, 
because  thev  are  able  to  determine  at 


a  glance  just  what  system  of  farming, 
whether  hay,  grain,  stock,  or  mixed, 
lS  the  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar 
conditions,  and  to  act  accordingly- 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  grow- 
ing wheat  at  an  annual  loss  without 
knowing  it.  The  item  of  interest  on 
investment  is  accountable  for  this  pe- 
culiar situation,  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  this  one  item  that  farmers  as  a 
rule  disregard  absolutely  in  their  cal- 
culations. As  an  example  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cite  a  few  figures.  Fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  farm  price  of 
66  cents,  grown  on  $20  land,  returns 
a  net  profit  of  13.6  per  cent.  On  $100 
land,  there  is  a  net  loss  of  2  per  cent. 
The  same  illustration  can  be  used  for 
corn,  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  and  the 
other  crops.  How  many  farmers  know- 
where  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  year? 
Many  of  them  have  a  hole  in  one  poc- 
ket that  swallows  the  profit  of  the 
other.  Intensive  farming  is  good  and 
has  got  to  come,  but  intensive  book- 
keeping is  what  is  necessary  to  tell  the 
American  farmer  where  the  leaks  in 
his  business  are  and  how  to  close 
them.  It  is  also  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  strike  a  balance  sheet  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  to  find  out  his 
financial   condition. 


The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 


IT  would  be  cynical  to  say  that  hap- 
piness is  like  the  snakes  of  Ireland, 
for  each  one  of  us,  at  some  time 
or  other,  has  had  glimpses  of  her  in 
the  distance.  But,  at  any  rate,  she  is 
more  secretive  than  the  wiliest  serpent, 
swifter  than  the  deer,  more  cunning 
at  escape  than  the  fox,  and,  indeed,  if 
we  pursue  her  to  the  end,  she  will 
never  be  caught  alive;  when  we  hold 
her,  at  last,  it  is  but  to  find  her  dead. 
But  occasionally,  of  her  own  free  will, 
she  drops  down  upon  us  by  chance  in 
her  light-hearted,  casual  way,  and  we 
have  a  taste  of  what  her  companion- 
ship  might   mean.      It    is  the  patient 
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and  the  hopeless  and  the  bravely  desti- 
tute that  happiness  chiefly  affects ;  as 
if  she  knew  all  too  well  where  she  was 
most  needed  and  most  appreciated.  It 
is  not  the  despairing  she  visits,  but 
those  who  have  learned  to  renounce 
with  a  certain  ease  of  spirit  and  de- 
tachment. "After  all,"  she  seems  to 
say  blithely  to  these,  when  she  flutters 
in  upon  them,  "You  thought  I  never 
came,  but  I  do ;  only  not  too  often." 
For  she  is  a  goddess,  Happiness,  one 
of  the  old  pagan  goddesses,  haughty 
and  capricious  and  wilful,  and  a  rare 
and  exacting  visitant. 


The   wheat   is   harvested  by   stripping   ,h»   heads   from   the    straw,   not  by   cutting. 

A  Jolt  From  Australia 

By 

Lewis  Austin 


UJ  T  does  us  good  to  have  our  sys- 

I       terns  jolted  by  new  ideas  once 

in  a  while,"  a  neighbor  of  mine 

used  to  say,  in  explaining  why  he  read 

so   many   periodicals,    from   so    many 

parts  of  the  world. 

We  think  of  the  British  Empire  as 
the  biggest  empire  in  the  world ;  and 
of  Canada  as  its  biggest  dominion. 
We  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
good  fellows,  and  are  pleased  when 
men  say  we  possess  the  empire's 
wheat  granary.  Let  us  jolt  our  sys- 
tems a  little! 

In  1889  our  Canadian  West  shipped 
a  million  bushels  east.  Last  year  we 
exported  48,147,000  bushels.  That 
is  good  growth  all  right.  But — see 
what  ettr  sister  empire,  Australia,  has 
been  doing  down  there  across  the  Pa- 
cific. 

In  1905,  one  province  alone,  South 
Australia,  exported  7,805,512  bushels 
of   wheat.     In   1907   this  export   had 


grown  to  13,146,662  bushels.  Their 
yield  per  acre  does  not  equal 
ours,  as  it  averages  around  12 
bushels  per  acre. 

Some  lessons  already  learned  by 
the  Australian  wheat  farmers  are 
worth  studying  by  the  farmers  of  the 
Canadian  West.  They  have  learned, 
for  instance,  that  smaller  areas  of  well 
cultivated  land  yield  more  profits 
than  less  thoroughly  and  carefully 
tilled  farms  of  larger  acreage.  In  our 
own  Western  wheat  districts  it  is 
common  to  see  failures  of  yield  owing 
to  "sowing  on  the  break" — not  pre- 
paring a  firm,  well-tilled  seed-bed. 
That  is  the  field  which  suffers  in  dry 
weather. 

The  second  lesson  we  have  to  learn 
from  South  Australia  is  the  great  im- 
portance of  grazing  more.  Animals 
build  up  the  land,  or  maintain  its  fer- 
tility at  least. 
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In   Australia,   where   winter   is  summer,   the  Iprairies   have  Itheir  trees  as  well   as   wheat 'I 


Large    wagons,    large    loads,    long    hauls,    are  [the    rule    in    South   Australia. 
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An    Australian    Elevator  ! 


Thei-e  is  something  odd  about  Aus- 
tralian methods  of  handling  wheat  in 
harvest.  Instead  of  the  binder  with 
which  we  all  are  familiar,  they  use 
what  is  called  a  "stripper  harvester." 
This  beheads  the  standing  grain, 
threshes  it  at  once.  One  of  these 
machines,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  clean  up  15  to  20  acres  in  one 
day,  at  a  cost  of  50  to  60  cents  per 
acre.  This  leaves  a  large  proportion 
of  the  straw  standing,  the  heads  be- 
ing pulled  off  by  combs  and  revolving 
beaters.  Threshing  machinery  using 
steam  or  gasoline  power,  with  which 
we  do  our  work  of  separating  the 
grain  from  straw  and  chaff  is  thus 
done  away  with,  but  the  labor  of 
horses  required  in  its  place  is,  of 
course,  a  countervailing  expense. 

No  less  remarkable  to  one  of  us  is 
the  Australian  methods  of  transport- 


ation and  storage.  Huge  wagons, 
carrying  over  four  tons,  and  drawn 
by  three  or  more  teams  of  horses,  are 
required  to  haul  the  wheat  in  sacks, 
often  six  times  our  average  distance 
to  rail  points.  At  these  shipping  points 
there  are  no  elevators.  Instead,  the 
sacks,  which  carry  the  wheat  on  tar- 
paulin-covered flatcars  to  market  or 
salt  water,  are  piled  in  the  open  air. 
The  photograph  here  reproduced  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  "Australian 
Elevator." 

Altogether,  there  are  many  strange 
ways  of  doing  things !  And  there  is 
no  activity,  common  to  humanity  the 
world  over,  more  varied  than  the 
harvesting  of  the  grain  which  gives 
us  our  bread.  It  is  well  worth  learn- 
ing "how  the  other  half  of  the  world 
lives." 


It  is  a  good  thing,  when  you  find 
yourself  inclined  to  condemn  a  man, 
to  make  his  acquaintance  first,  to 
know  him  before  you  judge  him,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  causes  and  institu- 


tions as  well.  "The  best  gift  you  can 
make  to  anyone  is  the  gift  of  a  gen- 
erous judgment,  and  one  of  the  high- 
est qualities  you  can  cultivate  in  your- 
self is  fair-mindedness." 


By  Special  License 

The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Love  and 
of   a   Man  Who   Played  the  Game 

By  L.  G.  Moberly 


SHE  looked  at  him  silently,  into 
her  sweet  eyes  there  came  a  sud- 
den  wistfulness. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "you  know — 
the  best  of  me  isn't  here — any  lon- 
ger." 

"I  know,"  he  answered,  his  voice 
very  gentle,  his  head  bent  a  little  to- 
wards her.  "I  don't  expect  you  to 
give  me  what  you  gave — the  dear  old 
fellow — but — I  want  to  try  and  give 
you  all  the  hapiness  I  can — and  I — 
want  you  so,  Nancy." 

It  was  the  sudden  break  in  his 
voice,  the  sudden  boyish  appeal  of 
those  last  words  that  made  her  put  out 
her  hands  to  him  impulsively. 

"I  can't  bear  not  to  do  what  you  ask 
me,"  she  said,  "and1 — you  have  done 
me  such  an  honor  in  asking  it — and  if 
— if  you  are  sure  you  can  put  up  with 
the  second  best — I  will  try  to  bring 
you  happiness." 

They  stood  together  in  the  little 
library  facing  the  garden.  Through 
the  open  window  there  drifted  up  to 
them  on  the  warm  June  air  the  frag- 
rance of  roses,  and  the  mingled  sweet- 
ness from  the  great  border  that  ran 
along  one  side  of  the  lawn.  The  sum- 
mer night  was  only  dim  and  shadowy 
— not  dark,  and  a  faint  luminousness 
seemed  to  fill  the  atmosphere,  over- 
head in  the  clear  sky  the  stars  twink- 
led out  one  by  one.  Down  in  the  park, 
where  the  shadows  lay  thickest  among 
the  trees,  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
thrilled  out  upon  the  stillness.       The 
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girl's  hand  went  out  and  gripped  at 
the  mantelpiece  close  beside  her.  That 
thrilling  voice  shook  her  pulses,  it 
made  her  remember — just  as  the 
sweet,  warm  scent  of  the  roses  made 
her  remember — another  night  in  June, 
when  she  had  stood  out  there  with 
Nigel,  when  Nigel  had  laid  his  first 
kiss  on  her  lips — when  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  Nigel's  wife.  And  now — 
Nigel  was  lying  far  away  in  that  great, 
dark  Africa  which  had  seized  him  in 
her  ruthlessly  cruel  arms,  and  devour- 
ed his  manhood  and  strength.  And 
she,  Nigel  Martley's  promised  wife, 
was  still  alive  in  the  fragrant  summer 
world  where  he  walked  no  longer ; 
and — another  man — Nigel's  friend  and 
hers — was  asking  her  to  give  him  hap- 
piness. The  cold  marble  hurt  her  fin- 
gers with  its  carved  surface  as  she 
gripped  it,  but  its  touch  helped  her  to 
rally  her  forces.  She  drew  her 
thoughts  away  from  the  shadowy 
woods  where  the  nightingales  sang, 
and  lifted  her  eyes  once  again  to  Giles 
Dennaway's  face. 

"I  wish — you  had  cared  for  a  wo- 
man who  could  give — all — that  I  can- 
not give  you,"  she  said  impulsively : 
"it  seems  so  unfair  that  you  who  are 
so  good,  so  unselfish,  should  not  have 
the  very  best — instead  of " 

"Instead  of  what  I  most  want  in  all 
the  world,"  he  answered  gently, 
though  his  voice  was  shaken.  "Give 
me — what  you  can — little  Nancy — I — 
only  ask  for  that." 
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"It  isn't  fair,"  she  repeated,  looking 
still  into  his  down  bent  face,  whose 
expression  was  one  of  overmastering 
tenderness  for  her.  "Fate — plays  such 
cruel  tricks.  Why  should  you  be  put 
off  with  a  woman's  second  best  when 
— nothing  is  really  too  good  for  you?" 

He  laughed  gently,  the  kindly,  ten- 
der laugh  which  seemed  to  mean  so 
much,  and  his  hand  rested  caressing- 
ly on  her  shoulder. 

"I  am  not  really  anything  much  of 
a  chap,"  he  said;  "the  dear  old  fellow 
always  rated  me  far  too  highly.  I'm 
afraid  you  are  taking  your  view  of  me 
from  his." 

"Perhaps  I  have  my  own  view  of 
you  too,"  she  answered,  "Nigel  and  I 
have  said,  often  and  often,  that  you 
were  the  best  person  we  knew — the 
very  best,  and  I  think,"  her  voice 
shook  a  little,  "I  think  he  would  be 
glad  that  I  am  going  to  try  and  make 
you  happy."  She  put  out  her  hands 
to  him  as  she  said  the  words,  and 
Giles  took  them  bobh  into  his  strong 
and  tender  grasp,  and  drew  her  into 
his  arms  very  gently,  stooping  to  kiss 
— not  her  lips,  but  her  forehead  just 
where  the  soft  tendrils  of  her  hair 
strayed  in  little  wayward  curls. 

"Poor  little  girl" — so  ran  his  lov- 
ing thought  of  her — "I  mustn't  fright- 
en her  by  kissing  her  lips — yet.  Some 
day,  when  time  has  healed  the  old  sore, 
and  when  Nigel  is  only  a  loving  mem- 
ory— some  day  she  will  learn  to  be 
used  to  me.  And,  please  God,  I  will 
be  very  good  to  her." 

"You  are  so  strong,"  she  said  wist- 
fully.    "You  will  take  care  of  me." 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  he  answered, 
"little  Nancy;  I  will  do  my  best.  I 
wonder  if  you  will  ever  begin  to  know 
how  much  I  love  you  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  troubled 
eyes — sweet  eyes  that  seemed  to  re- 
flect the  blueness  of  the  June  sky, 
and  as  the  wind  ruffled  the  soft  gold 
of  her  hair,  Giles  touched  it  caress- 
ingly with  his  hand. 

"Don't  look  at  me  so  sadly,  dear," 
he  said.  "Remember,  I  mean  it  when 
I  say  I  will  be  content  with  very  little. 
Just  to  have  the  joy  of  taking  care  of 


you  and  making  you  happier  will  be 
enough  for  me.  And  if  some  day  I 
can  see  your  eyes  less  sad,  I  shall  have 
my  reward."  She  let  him  kiss  her 
again,  she  even  put  up  her  face  to 
kiss  his.  She  had  a  very  grateful  soul 
this  little  Nancy  Brereton,  who  had 
won  the  love  of  two  good  men.  She 
knew  the  sterling  worth  of  the  man 
who  was  offering  her  everything  now, 
and  asking  so  little  in  return,  and  her 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  to 
him.  And  there,  in  the  dim  twlight, 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  show  him 
how  grateful  she  was  by  giving  him  all 
that  was  in  her  to  give — all  that  was 
left  from  her  great  and  abiding  love 
for  Nigel. 

"I  won't  even  think  of  Nigel  any 
more,"  she  said  to  herself  that  night, 
when,  alone  in  her  own  room,  she  look- 
ed out  at  the  velvety  darkness  of  the 
woods,  and  heard  the  nightingales 
sing.  "I  shall  only  remember  him  as 
my  dear  friend,  who  is  dead  and  1 
will  just  live  for  Giles,  who  was  his 
friend,  and  who  is  so  inestimably  good 
to  me.  I  will  do  my  very  utmost  to 
give  him  happiness !" 

JJC  «j»  5(C  JfC  J^I 

"I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  rush- 
ing you,  dear ;  but — some  muddle  in 
the  post  delayed  my  receiving  the 
orders  that  should  have  reached  me 
days  ago.  Our  wedding  will  have  to 
be  at  once.  I  sail  on  Saturday.  It  is 
a  case  of  special  license — or  postpone- 
ment !" 

Giles  Donnaway  stood  in  the  draw- 
ingroom  of  Nancy's  house,  and  look- 
ed down  at  the  girl  with  deprecating 
eyes. 

"I — want  to  take  you  with  me,"  he 
said.  "You  will  like  India,  Nancy — 
and  the  change;  the  life  there,  every- 
thing, will  do  you  good.  But — I  know 
it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  you  to  sug- 
gest that  our  wedding  should  be  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"The  day  after  to-morrow?"  Nan- 
cy's voice  shook. 

"Yes,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  in- 
stead of  an  indefinite  three  months 
hence.  I  never  dreamt  of  being  sent 
out   like     this,   and   there     would  not 
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have  been  such  a  rush  if  my  orders 
had  reached  me  as  they  should  have 
done.  They  were  delayed,  as  I  say, 
and  now — it  must  be  the  day  after 
to-morrow — or  postponement,  Nan- 
cy!" 

The  quiver  in  his  voice  as  he  pro- 
nounced her  name  turned  the  scales 
in  his  favor.  Nancy  could  not  bear 
to  hear  that  quiver — Nancy,  who  hated 
to  hurt  any  living  creature,  would  not 
give  a  moment  of  extra  pain  to  the 
man  she  had  promised  to  marry. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  best 
to  make  him  happy,"  she  thought, 
"and  I  will  keep  my  promise — even  if 
it  hurts." 

Her  eyes  were  very  brave,  very 
bright,  as  she  lifted  them  to  him.  She 
resolutely  thrust  from  her  the  sense  of 
shrinking  dismay  that  swept  over  her. 
She  put  from  her  the  vision  of  Nigel 
that  rose  before  her  with  almost 
startling  vividness,  and  putting  her 
hand  into  Giles's  hand,  she  said  gent- 
ly, but  very  firmly : 

"We  won't  postpone  it,  Giles.  I 
will  be  ready  for  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

The  man  who  loved  her  with  such 
a  great  love  looked  deep  into  her  eyes, 
and,  reading  the  truth  there,  knew 
that  though  she  was  giving  herself  to 
him,  the  best  of  her  heart  was  still  with 
his  dead  friend,  and  knowing  it,  went 
away  from  her  with  an  ache  to  his 
own  heart. 

"And  yet — I  believe  I  am  doing 
what  is  happiest  for  her  in  making 
her  my  wife,"  his  thoughts  ran,  as  the 
train  bore  him  back  to  London. 
"Some  day  I  shall  give  her  happiness ; 
some  day,  perhaps,  she  will  learn  to 
love  me,  and — until  then,  patience." 

Until  then,  patience.  The  words 
echoed  in  his  mind  again  as  he  mount- 
ed the  stairs  to  his  sitting-room,  but 
with  those  words  there  seemed  to 
mingle  a  little  song  of  thankfulness, 
because,  after  all,  Nancy  would  be 
his.  The  day  after  to-morrow  he  and 
she  would  be  man  and  wife,  with 
nothing  to  come  between  them  any 
more ;  and  patience  would  be  easier 
to  practice  when  Nancy  was  his  own. 


To-morrow  he  must  arrange  about  the 
special  license  ;  and  then— then 

The  glad  thought  stopped  sudden- 
ly, as  though  snapped  off  at  its  root. 
Giles  stopped  on  the  threshold  of  his 
room,  the  door  he  had  just  opened 
still  held  in  his  hand ;  his  eyes  stared 
fixedly  at  a  figure  that  stood  beside  the 
window — a  figure  that  turned  sharp- 
ly at  his  entrance;  his  lips  moved,  but 
for  a  moment  no  words  came  from 
them.  And  the  figure  by  the  window 
moved  across  the  room  and  came 
swiftly  to  his  side. 

"Why,  Giles,  old  man,"  a  voice  said 
gaily,  "you  look  scared  out  of  your 
wits.  Did  you  think  I  was  a  ghost? 
It's  all  right.  I'm— I'm — myself — 
Nigel  Martley." 

The  dimness  cleared  suddenly  from 
Donnawa,y's  eyes — the  room  steadied 
itself  again.  For  a  moment  it  had 
seemed  to  him  as  though  the  floor 
rocked,  as  though  everything  about 
him  was  whirling  round  in  a  dizzy 
hideous  dance.  Now  it  all  grew 
steady  once  more,  and  out  of  the  haze 
that  had  crept  over  his  senses,  he  saw 
Nigel's  face — thin,  worn,  lined' — .but 
unmistakably  the  face  of  Nigel  Mart- 
ley,  his  old  friend.  The  brown  eyes 
were  there,  eager  and  bright ;  the 
smile  that  held  such  infinite  charm  hov- 
ered over  the  lips  whose  slight  mous- 
tache scarcely  hid  their  mobile  sweet- 
ness; the  wave  of  hair  that  had  always 
had  a  trick  of  falling  over  his  fore- 
head lay  there  now.  It  was  the  old 
Nigel — with  the  same  cheery  voice, 
the  same  firm  hand  clasp,  the  same  lov- 
ing friendliness  of  look  and  touch ;  the 
same  Nigel — come  back  from  the 
dead. 

And  he- — Nigel's  friend^ — was  going 
to  marry  Nancys — the  day  after  to- 
morrow ! 

The  hands  of  the  two  men  grasped 
each  other  firmly.  Giles's  confused 
thoughts  ran  on  in  a  bewildering  un- 
dercurrent, whilst  he  listened  to  his 
friend's  explanations  of  all  that  had 
happened.  He  dimly  understood  what 
Nigel  said ;  dimly  realized  that  though 
he  had  not  been  killed  by  the  savage 
tribe  by  whom  he  had  been  captured, 
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Nigel  had  been  their  prisoner  for 
months  and  months — suffering  tor- 
ture, starvation,  and  unspeakable  mis- 
ery. And  then  his  escape  had  been 
Me — and  Nigel  had  made  his 
way  home  at  last,  coming  straight,  as 
had  always  been  his  wont,  to  Giles 
Donnaway,  his  old  and  faithful  friend. 

"And  I  am  going  to  marry  Nancy 
the  day  after  to-morrow,"  the  thought 
went  dully  through  Giles's  brain, 
whilst  still  he  listened  to  Nigel's  story. 

"Nancy  is  going  to  marry  you  the 
day  after  to-morrow — but  Nancy  loves 
Nigel — and — Nigel  has  come  home!" 
Backwards  and  forwards  in  his  mind 
ran  those  persistent  words,  and  though 
he  heard  and  even  answered  what  his 
friend  was  saying,  the  image  of  Nancy 
rose  before  him,  and  blotted  out  Ni- 
gel's thin  eager  face. 

Nancy — as  she  had  looked  that  day 
in  the  room  overlooking  the  terrace 
when  he  asked  her  to  be  his  wife — 
he  could  see  every  line  of  her  slim 
young  form,  could  see  the  dainty  fea- 
tures with  the  briar  rose  tints  that 
came  and  went  so  softly  whilst  he 
urged  his  suit;  could  see  the  eyes, 
speedwell  blue  like  the  wee  flower  in 
summer  meadows — and  the  rippling 
loveliness  of  her  hair  shining  like  a 
halo  about  her  shapely  head.  The 
little  wistful  smile  on  her  lips,  the  wist- 
ful sweetness  of  her  eyes — these  came 
between  him  and  Nigel's  face,  and 
again  that  whisper  floated  across  his 
brain  : 

"She  is  to  marry  me  the  clay  after 
to-morrow !" 

Her  name,  spoken  in  Nigel's  voice, 
broke  into  the  train  of  -his  thoughts, 
and  he  forced  himself  to  put  aside  her 
haunting  image,  to  listen  to  what  his 
friend  was  saying. 

"I  can't  get  down  to  Ratherley  to- 
morrow. 1  have  no  end  of  reporting 
myself,  and  worrying  round  generally 
to  do;  but  on  Thursday  I  shall  go  to 
Nancy,  I  thought  I  would  take  'her  by 
surprise.  She  is  at  home — in  the  old 
place — isn't  she  ?" 

"Yes — she  is  at  home,  in  the  old 
place."  Giles  said  the  words  mechan- 
ically,    his  throat     felt  parched,     his 
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mouth  dry,  he  articulated  with  diffi- 
culty. "Then  you  have  not  let  her 
know  yet  that  you  are  in  England?" 

"I  wanted  to  go  down  myself  to 
break  the  news  to  ber.  Was  it  foolish 
of  me"  Nigel  spoke  with  boyish  im- 
petuosity. "I  wondered  if  I  should 
find  her  on  the  terrace.  It  was  just 
there  that  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife — 
and — I  expect  you  think  me  a  senti- 
mental idiot,  old  chap ;  but  I  had  a  sort 
of  fancy  for  meeting  her  there  again." 

"I  don't  think  you  a  sentimental 
idiot,"  Donnaway  answered  mechani- 
cally. "The  roses  are  out  on  the  ter- 
race now,  and  there  are  lilies  on  the 
lawn  below  the  library  windows." 

Nigel's  eyes  brightened;  he  did  not 
notice  the  level  monotony  of  the  other 
man's  speech ;  he  was  too  absorbed  in 
his  own  happy  reminiscences  to  real- 
ize what  a  sudden  look  of  suffering 
had  leapt  into  his  friend's  eyes. 

"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  know — those 
lilies  smell  like  nothing  else  in  the 
world.  I  thought  of  them  when  we 
were  camping  among  some  of  those 
pestilential  swamps  that  smell  of  every 
conceivable  horror.  I  used  to  see  the 
lilies  standing  white  and  tall  in  the 
moonlight,  and  it  seemed  as  if.  their 
very  fragrance  came  to  me  across  the 
sickening  stench  of  the  swamp.  And 
sometimes  I  could  almost  declare  I 
heard  the  nightingales  sing — just  as 
they  sang  in  the  woods  beyond  the 
garden." 

"Yes — they  still  sing  in  the  woods 
beyond  the  garden."  Giles  answered 
slowly,  and  in  his  heart  he  cried  out 
fiercely: 

"Nancy  is  to  marry  me  the  day  after 
to-morrow' — whatever  you  say.  Nancy 
is  to  marry  me !" 

"I'm  glad  I  got  back  in  June,"  Ni- 
gel's voice  went  on.  "There  is  noth- 
ing for  us  to  wait  for.  We  can  be 
married     straight  away — and     Nancy 

and   I "     His  sentence  broke  off 

abruptly,  but  Giles's  thoughts  ran  on. 

"Nancy  and  I  are  to  be  married  the 
day  after  to-morrow  by  special  li- 
cense. You  have  come  back  too  late 
— too  late !  She  is  to  be  mine — now — 
mine — the  day  after  to-morrow!" 
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"You'll  come  down,  too,  old  man?" 
Nigel  began  again.  "You've  always 
been  our  best  friend,  Nancy's  and 
mine.  Come  with  me  to  Ratherley — 
and  wish  me  luck !" 

Giles  laughed,  a  strange,  low  laugh 
that  brought  Nigel's  glance  sharply 
to  his  face. 

"Why  do  you  laugh  like  that?" 
his  visitor  questioned.  "You — you 
will  be  glad  to  come  down  with  me, 
and  see  Nancy?  We  can't  do  with- 
out you,  old  man.  We  have  always 
said  you  are  our  best  friend — Nancy's 
and  mine.     You  will  come?" 

"Yes."  Giles  curbed  his  desire  to 
break  into  laughter  again.  "Yes,  I 
will  come  down  to  Ratherley — the 
day  after  to-morrow — and — " 

"I  knew  you  would,"  Nigel  inter- 
rupted, putting  both  mands  on  the 
other's  shoulders,  and  looking  affec- 
tionately into  his  face.  "You  were 
never  the  fellow  to  fail  a  pal.  You've 
always  helped  me  through  tight  places. 
Now  I  want  you  to  see  me  through 
the  happiest  bit  of  my  life.  There's 
no  one  like  you,  Giles,  old  man — you 
always  play  the  game !" 

"You  always  play  the  game."  After 
Nigel  had  left  him,  Giles  Donnaway 
stood  by  the  window  looking  out  across 
the  chimney  tops  to  the  blue  sky  be- 
yond, those  words  ringing  in  his  ears. 
"You  always  play  the  game." 

And  the  day  after  to-morrow  he 
was  going  to  marry  the  girl  who  loved 
Nigel,  whom  Nigel  loved! — the  girl, 
who  as  yet  did  not  even  know  that 
her  lover  was  alive.  Who  would  not 
know  it  until — the  day  after  to-mor- 
row— when  the  knowledge  would 
come   too   late. 

"You  always  play  the  game."  Well ! 
He  had  played  it.  He  had  done  what 
seemed  best  for  Nancy,  when  he 
thought  Nigel  was  dead ;  and  now — 
now  it  was  too  late  for  Nigel  to  re- 
assert any  claims.  Nancy  was  pledg- 
ed to  him,  Giles  Donnaway.  She 
could  not  go  back  on  her  word  to 
him — and  he — 

"You  always  play  the  game!"  The 


words  sounded  so  clearly  in  his  ears, 
it  was  almost  as  if  he  actually  heard 
Nigel  speaking  them  in  his  eager,  boy- 
ish voice ;  he  could  almost  see  the  light 
in  Nigel's  brown  eyes,  the  light  of  af- 
fectionate admiration  that  never  fail- 
ed to  leap  into  them  when  they  look- 
ed at  him.  He  turned  away  from  the 
window  abruptly,  trying  to  turn  his 
thoughts  into  other  channels.  But  as 
an  accompaniment  to  all  his  packing, 
to  all 'his  letter  writing,  to  all  the 
multifarious  things  which  had  to  be 
done — ran  those  double  lines  of 
thought — the  memory  of  Nigel's  face 
and  Nigel's  words — the  remembrance 
of  Nancy  as  she  looked  when  she 
stood  on  the  terrace  amongst  the 
roses,  and  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

"To-morrow  I  shall  get  the  special 
license,"  he  said  aloud  at  last,  when 
the  thronging  thoughts  became  too 
persistent.  "And  the  day  after  to- 
morrow-— Nancy  and  I  will  be  mar- 
ried!" 

She  stood  on  the  terrace,  a  slim 
young  figure  in  trailing  draperies, 
white  as  the  tall  lilies  that  stood  in 
stately  rows  along  the  grass  plot  be- 
low. Over  the  parapet  roses  grew  in 
a  delicious  tangle  of  color  and  their 
petals,  crimson  and  pink  and  orange, 
fell  at  her  feet — and  some  dropped 
softly — vivid  patches  of  color — upon 
the  whiteness  of  her  gown.  Her  face 
was  white,  too,  very  white  and  very 
still ;  and  in  her  eyes  was  a  look  of 
wistful  sadness,  from  the  heart  of 
which  looked  out  a  great  fear.  The 
sun  lit  her  golden  hair  into  a  crown 
of  light;  she  looked  out  across  the 
shadowy  woods  beyond  the  garden — 
and  her  hands  suddenly  wrung  them- 
selves together,  because  she  remember- 
ed   the    nightingales'    song. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  she  whispered  under 
her  breath.  "Oh !  Nigel — I  can't  do 
it,  and  yet  I  must !  Giles  was  your 
friend  ;  he  has  been  such  a  good  friend 
to  me — and  I  can  give  him  happiness, 
and  he  wants  me  so.  I — will  try  to 
be  good  to  Giles  for  your  sake.  But 
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— oh !     It  is  so  hard  to  do  it — so  very 
hard!" 

She  leaned  against  the  parapet,  the 
roses  brushing  against  her  gown,  and 
her  hands  gripped  at  the  parapet  and 
the  touch  seemed  to  help  and  brace 
her.  She  was  waiting  for  Giles — 
waiting  for  him  to  some  with  that 
special  license,  which  was  to  hasten 
their  marriage.  When  he  came,  they 
would  go  to  the  little  church  across 
the  park  together — she  and  Giles — 
and  her  father — and  she  and  Giles 
would  be  made  man  and  wife.  And 
though  Nigel  lay  far  away  in  the 
darkness  of  that  terrible  land  which 
had  slain  him — surely,  he  would  be 
glad  that  she  was  making  this  great 
sacrifice  for  his  friend — that  she  was 
going  to  try  and  bring  happiness  to 
Giles! 

Nigel's  face  looked  at  her  from 
across  the  tall  white  lilies.  Nigel's 
brown  eyes  looked  into  hers  from 
amongst  the  roses;  Nigel's  voice,  ten- 
der and  gay,  seemed  to  ring  in  her 
ears;  and  she  turned  away  with  a 
resolute  step,  determined  to  bury  the 
past  for  ever;  to  think  only  of  the 
future. 

Behind  her  on  the  gravel  came  the 
sound  of  a  quick  footstep — a  footstep 
that  seemed  to  make  her  heart  stop 
beating  for  an  instant,  and  then  send 
it  on  again  at  racing  speed;  and  she 
stopped  with  a  breathless  feeling  that 
she  must  be  asleep  and  dreaming. 

"Nancy!" 

The  voice,  tender,  gay,  eager,  was 
not  a  dream  voice,  it  rang  with  life 
and  vitality;  and  she  looked  round  to 
see  the  man  who  was  filling  her 
thoughts  coming  towards  her  along 
the  terrace.  The  color  flowed  over 
her  face  in  a  crimson  tide,  but  she 
neither  moved  nor  spoke.  Whilst  a 
great  joy  seemed  to  shake  her  very 
pulses,  she  was  smitten  by  a  para- 
lysing sense  that  she  must  be  in  a 
nightmare  if  this  was  Nigel,  and  she 
belonged  to  another  man!  Nigel?  It 
could  not  be  Nigel,  who  lay  dead  in 
that  far,  dark  land.  It  could  not  be 
Nigel,  when  she  was  waiting  here 
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to  pledge   herself   for  life  to   Nigel's 
friend. 

"Nancy!" 

Again  his  voice  fell  on  her  ears, 
ringing  with  passionate  gladness,  and 
by  now  he  was  at  her  side,  his  hands 
stretched  out  to  her,  his  brown  eyes 
alight  with  love,  looking  into  the 
depths  of  her  eyes,  that  shrank  under 
his  gaze. 

"Nancy — sweet — has  it  been  too  big 
a  shock?  It  is  I — your  own  Nigel — 
come  back  to  you.  Nancy — my  dear 
— my  dear!" 

She  tried  to  draw  her  hands  from 
his,  but  they  only  clasped  her  closer: 
and  before  she  could  answer  his  eager 
words  he  had  gathered  her  to  him  in 
a  vehement  embrace  from  which  she 
had  neither  the  will  nor,  indeed,  the 
power  to  free  herself — whilst  his  lips 
rained  kisses  upon  her  face. 

"Nigel,"  she  whispered  breathless- 
ly, "you  mustn't — I — oh  !  try  to  un- 
derstand." 

"I  can  only  understand  that  I  am 
here  again,  on  the  terrace  amongst 
the  roses — with  you,"  he  answered. 
"I  can  only  understand  that  you  are 
in  my  arms  again — my  Nancy — my 
sweet — and — everything  else  you  must 
tell  me  about  later.  I  have  no  room 
in  my  heart  for  anything  but  the  hap- 
piness of  this  hour — with  you  and  the 
roses  and  the  lilies." 

"But,  Nigel !"  She  made  another 
attempt  to  free  herself,  but  he  only 
drew  her  closer  with  masterful  touch, 
saying  gently : 

"I — thought  I  should  have  brought 
Giles  with  me  to-day.  But  at  the  last 
moment  he  sent  me  a  letter — 

"A  letter?"  She  started,  and  look- 
ed up  at  him. 

"Yes — a  letter — with  a  sealed  en- 
closure which  he  says  I  am  to  give — ■ 
to  you.  I  cannot  understand  the  let- 
ter, but  he  says  you  will  explain  it 
to  me." 

"Show  it  to  me,"  she  answered 
shakily,  as  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
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and  put  into  her  hand  a  thick  packet. 
She  read  Giles'  letter  first.  It  was 
very  short : 

"Dear  Old  Nigel, — Go  down  to 
the  terrace  amongst  the  roses  to-day 
— and  find  your  heart's  desire.  I  am 
obliged  to  start  earlier  than  I  thought. 
I  leave  England  to-night.  Give  Nancy 
the  enclosed.  She  will  explain  it  to 
you.  May  it  bring  you  both  all  your 
happiness.     Yours  ever, 

"Giles  Donnaway." 

With  hands  that  shook,  Nancy  open- 
ed the  sealed  envelope,  and  from  it 
drew   a   special   license — made   out   in 


the  names  of  Nigel  Martley  and  Nancy 
Brereton ! 

"I  don't  understand,"  Nigel  said 
slowly,  whilst  Nancy  looked  from  the 
printed  sheet  to  his  face  with  tear- 
filled  eyes,     "I  can't  understand." 

But  when,  with  faltering  voice, 
Nancy  told  him  of  all  that  had  come 
and  gone  in  the  past  few  weeks,  his 
own  eyes  grew  misty,  looking  across 
the  lilies  to  the  shadowy  woods,  and 
with  a  voice  not  wholly  steady,  he 
said  very  softly: 

"Bless  the  dear  old  fellow — bless 
him !  bless  him !  Was  there  ever  a 
chap  like  Giles  Donnaway?  He  has 
played  the  game." 


An  Irish  Revolution 


The  cry  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  has  been  partially 
covered  by  the  agitation  for  better  agriculture.  Irish 
farmers  found  that  by  working  together  they  could  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  more  than  otherzmse.  Thanks  to 
Sir  Horace  Plunkctt,  co-operative  societies  have  a  firm 
foothold  in  Ireland, 


AN  economic  revolution  is  daily 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  So 
peacefully  is  it  working  to  its 
predestined  goal  that  many  people 
are  unaware  of  the  wonderful  work 
it  is  doing  in  the  creation  of  a 
New  Ireland.  At  the  bottom  of 
that  seething  turmoil,  known  as  the 
Home  Rule  agitation,  always  lay 
this  basic  factor  —  earth  hunger  — 
the  primeval  desire  of  the  peasant  to 
possess  his  native  land.  The  peasant 
is  now  possessing  the  land,  and  the 
peasant  is  taking  a  larger  share  in  its 
government.  In  the  place  of  the  po- 
liceman we  see  the  agricultural  in- 
structor at  work.  In  the  place  of  the 
wretched  old  mud  cabin  we  see  new 
and    clean   five-roomed   cottages.      In 


those  silent  places,  amid  grassy  plains, 
where  yesterday  bullocks  only  were 
to  be  seen,  we  now  hear  the  cheerful 
sound  of  children's  voices  at  the  doors 
of  smiling  homesteads.  In  the  place 
of  the  exacting  "gombeen  man,"  who 
preyed  upon  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  have  the  government  acting 
as  the  benevolent  banker.  This  is 
what  Mr.  F.  E.  Green  has  to  say  in 
the  London  Magazine  after  a  study  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  Ireland.  The 
trouble  lay  largely  in  the  system  of 
land  tenure  in  vogue  in  Ireland.  The 
"gentry"  owned  it  all.  If  the  poor 
peasant  tried  to  improve  his  rented 
land,  taxes  were  increased.  When  he 
built  a  mud  cottage  for  himself  and 
family,  a  tribute  was  exacted  by  the 
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landlord,  and  if  this  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  cottage  was  confiscated. 
The  Land  Vets  of  Gladstone  did  little 
to  rel'ieve  the  situation.  Peasants  were 
still  afraid  to  make  any  improvements 
for  fear  of  a  raise  in  rent  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  a  question  of  politics,  but 
there  was  one  who  was  destined  to 
play  an  all-important  part  in  the 
awakening  of  Irish  agriculture.  This 
was  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  brother 
of  a  lord,  one  of  the  landlord  class 
and  a  Protestant,  three  of  the  worst- 
hated  characteristics  in  Ireland.  He 
was  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  co-operative  socie- 
ties were  to  be  the  means  of  placing 
agriculture  on  a  proper  basis  in  his 
native  land. 

Mr.  Plunkett — now  Sir  Horace — at- 
tended with  unwearying  patience  no  less 
than  fifty  meetings  before  a  single  so- 
ciety was  formed.  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den, in  that  electric  way  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land, the  idea  caught  on.  Suspicions  as 
to  his  political  and  religious  disinterest- 
edness began  to  be  dispelled,  and  priests 
and  Nationalists  alike  loyally  threw 
themselves  into  a  movement  which  could 
only  result  in  strengthening  the  charac- 
ter and  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people. 

The  actions  and  words  of  these  pion- 
eers in  effect  amounted  to  this:  "Whe- 
ther we  are  Home  Rulers  or  Unionists, 
whether  we  axe  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
we  realize  that  this  is  an  economic  ques- 
tion and  it  is  clear  that  even  if  we  had 
Home  Rule  to-morrow  and  the  land  of 
Ireland  became  the  property  of  the  Irish 
we  should  still  have  to  combine  together 
and1  work  our  farms  on  a  more  business- 
like footing  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  all." 

.  And  here  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  same  phase  of  thought  in  the  pro- 
posed revival  of  English  agriculture,  is 
passing  through  England.  The  word  has 
gone  forth:  "Whether  we  be  a  Free 
Trade  or  Tariff  Reform  country,  if  we 
are  to  retain  our  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  we  must  co-operate 
in  order  to  work  our  holdings  to  the  best 
economic    advantage." 

There  are  two  important  acts  which 
mark  the   real  turning  point  in   Irish 
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agriculture.  One  of  these  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  Congested 
Districts  Board  in  1893.  The  aims  of 
the  Board  were  to  improve  conditions 
in  the  rural  sections  of  the  country. 
They  had  powers  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  thickly  settled  portions  and 
get  each  man  working  land  where  he 
will  have  fuller  sway  for  his  work. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  farms  in  Ire- 
land are  under  thirty  acres  in  size,  and 
agricultural  experts  have  declared  that 
not  less  than  thirty  acres,  taking  the 
good  with  the  bad  land,  are  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  family. 

Hence  the  new  farms  that  I  visited 
were  invariably  thirty  acres  in  extent. 
Here,  where  a  few  years  ago  only  a  soli- 
tary herdsman's  cottage  was  to  be  seen, 
there  are  now  hamlets  with  thirty-acre 
farms.  Instead  of  kine  only  on  a  bleak, 
treeless  landscape,  we  now  see  home- 
steads with  cheerful  blue  smoke  rising 
from  their  chimneys,  and  the  plough 
busily  turning  profitless  grassfields  into 
productive  arable  land.  Instead  of  a 
mud  cabin  surrounded  by  filth,  with  two 
or  three  acres  of  grass  here,  and  bog 
with  a  patch  of  oats  there,  the  new  small 
holder  of  Ireland  has  a  four  or  five- 
roomed  cottage  and  farm  buildings,  with 
thirty  acres  of  land  for  a  sum  (paid  as 
a  terminal  annuity)  less  than  the  rent 
paid  for  his  wretched  old  hovel  and  his 
meagre  scattered   acres. 

Let  me  give  a  typical  case  of  the  hold- 
ing I  have  photographed.  The  land  cost 
£540  to  purchase,  the  house  £150  to 
build.  The  new  purchasing  tenant  only 
pays  half  this  amount,  as  half  is  allowed 
for  the  cabin  or  cottage  he  has  vacated. 
That  brings  the  sum  to  £615,  and  from 
that  is  deducted  £120  for  his  tenant 
rights  and  disturbance  compensation. 
This  leaves  £495  to  pay  off  in  sixty-eight 
years  at  3Vk  per  cent,  interest,  which 
amounts  to  an  annual  payment  of  £17 
6s.  6d.  for  a  house  and  thirty  acres, 
which  eventually  become  his  own.  Now 
the  poor  small  farmer  taken  from  a  con- 
gested district  has,  of  course,  but  few 
implements  and  live  stock.  How  is  he 
then   to  equip  a  larger  holding? 

The  second  important  act  which 
has  been  referred  to  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  latter  was  the  result  of  work  by 
Sir    Horace     Plunkett.       He     argued 
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The   buildings   consist  of  store   and   creamery.      Notice   the  $3,500   co-operative 
threshing   engine   in   the   yard 
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that  if  similar  departments  could  do 
good  work  in  other  countries  why 
shouldn't  the  Government  help  out 
matters  in  Ireland.  This  department 
'has  carried  on  a  system  of  education 
and  stock  and  grain  improvement 
which  is  making  Ireland  over  into  a 
new  country.  Much  of  this  is  done 
through  the  Albert  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Glasnevin.  Here  the  best  of 
live  stock  is  raised  and  sent  out  for 
service  at  a  small  fee.  Mr.  Green  saw 
a  fine  young  bull  about  to  be  shipped 
for  use. 

The  value  of  that  bull  is  estimated  at 
£3030.  It  will  be  sent  down  to  some  re- 
liable farmer,  who  will  be  paid  £15  a  year 
for  the  keep  of  the  animal.  The  farmer 
will  'have  the   use   of  it   himself,  but    he 


[ris'h  grey  or  mottled  pig,  often  under- 
sized, is  disappearing  under  the  imperial 
sway  of  the  large  White  Yorkshire  sires 
which  are  bred  and  sent  down  from  Glas- 
nevin. 

A  boar  will  be  sent  to  a  farmer,  and 
kept  by  him  for  a  sum  varying  from  £3 
to  £5  a  year,  and  the  local  farmers  have 
the  use  of  it  for  the  fee  of  Is.  From 
here,  too,  stallions  are  sent  to  innumer- 
able horse-breeding  stations  and  don- 
keys imported  from  Spain  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  small  Irish  ass  are  also 
distributed. 

Besides  this  work  in  stock  breeding 
the  grain,  poultry  and  forestry  are 
not  neglected.  Much  is  being  done 
in  the  afforestation  of  Ireland.  This 
year  $45,000  are  to  be  sipent  for  for- 
estry. 
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will  have  to  let  the  bull  serve  the  cows 
of  the  local  farmers  for  the  fee  of  Is. 
only. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  has  already 
become  marked  in  the  different  class  of 
cattle  now  being  sent  across  to  the  fairs 
and  market  towns  of  England.  Irish 
cattle  are  no  longer  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt by  English  farmers,  and  at  mar- 
kets at  which  I  attend  there  is  always 
a  brisk  bidding  for  Irish  heifers.  In 
rearing  good  sto'ck  the  Irish  small  hold- 
er certainly  has  the  advantage  over  the 
English  small  holder.  The  one  gets  the 
use  of  a  first-class  bull  for  Is.  only, 
whilst  the  other  has-  to  content  himself 
with  a  third-class  bull  for  the  custom- 
ary fee  of  5s.  And  still  more  marked, 
I  think,  is  the  improvement  throughout 
Ireland  in  the  breed  of  pigs.  The  old 
1M 


Not  only  is  the  advance  being  made 
along  strictly  agricultural  lines,  but 
Credit  Banks  are  being  started.  To 
these  banks  the  department  sends  on 
the  security  of  two  persons  the  sum 
of  $5,000.  Neighbors  may  borrow 
from  $50  to  $250  at  the  low  rate  of 
2l/2  per  cent.  So  regular  have  these 
payments  been  made  and  so  profitable 
have  these  loans  become  that  this 
money  is  called  "lucky  money."  Peas- 
ants use  this  money  to  stock  their 
holdings  with  implements,  live  stock 
and  other  farm  necessities. 

Not  only  has  the  education  been 
carried  on  amongst  the  farmers,  but 
the  women  and  girls  are  also  receiv- 
ing education  to  make  them  "useful 
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wives  to  farmers."  At  Loughglynn, 
Co.  Roscommon,  is  one  of  the  schools 
of  Domestic  Economy — 

where  about  one  hundred  girls  of  four- 
teen years  and  upwards  attend  daily 
from  the  surrounding  farms,  some  of 
them  trudging  as  many  as  three  miles 
across  the  'bogs.  Here  dairying,  poultry- 
keeping,  pig-raising,  gardening,  bee- 
keeping, sewing,  washing  and  ironing, 
cooking,  "the  cleaning  and  decoration 
of  the  home,"  and  home  industries  are 
taught.  This  demesne,  which,  with  its 
beautiful  lake,  was  once  the  property  of 
Lord  Dillon,  is  now  presided  over  by  the 
gracious  presence  of  a  Mother  Superior, 
and  though  the  teachers  are  Catholic 
nuns,  no  religion  is  taught  in  this  sub- 
sidized state  school.  One  can  only  ad- 
mire the  simplicity  of  life  led  by  these 
good     and    gracious    ladies — these    High 


was  doing  good  to  his  neighbors  and  to 
his  country,  and  priests  loyally  took  their 
share  in  the  work  of  the  reconstruction 
of  Irish  agriculture.  In  the  absence  of 
village  halls,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
open  fields  and  addressed  by  some  or- 
ganizer. When  a  resolution  was  passed 
that  a  co-operative  society  should  be 
formed,  each  farmer  (if  the  immediate 
object  was  a  creamery)  would  agree  to 
take  up  £1  shares,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  cows.  By  this  means  a  good 
deal  of  capital  would  be  promised,  from 
£1,0'0'0  upwards.  It  is  not  usual,  how- 
ever, for  the  farmers  to  take  up  fully- 
paid  shares,  and  money  is  often  borrow- 
ed from  the  Local  Joint  Stock  Bank  at 
4  per  cent. 

When  the  local  farmers  have  decided 
to  make  the  first  move  to  help  them- 
selves, the  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  render  them  all  the  as- 
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Priestesses  of  Demeter — for  at  the  lunch 
I  had  with  the  Mother  Superior,  eggs, 
sponge-cake  and  coffee  composed  the 
meal,  all  'beautifully  prepared  and  served. 

In  Ireland  the  Co-operative  Soci- 
eties have  full  sway.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  Irish  agriculture.  They 
were  started  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
and  are  doing  more  to  hold  the 
farmers'  attention  to  agriculture  than 
all  other  things  combined. 

'It  is  one  of  the  charms  to  be  fo'imd 
in  the  Irish  character  that  before  an 
Irish  peasant  takes  a  step,  socially  or  po- 
litically, he  must  feel  sure  that  he  is 
doing  some  good.  The  individual  Irish- 
man  soon   saw   that  by   co-operating  he 


sistance  it  can  by  sending  down  to  them 
architects'  plans  of  buildings  and  mach- 
inery, and  in  co-operation  with  the 
County  Council,  dairy  experts  and  ag- 
ricultural instructors  are  sent  to  give 
the  farmers  the  latest  scientific  know- 
ledge. Negotiations  are  entered  into 
with  some  butter  merchant  or  dairy  com- 
pany, and  when  the  contract  is  arranged 
the  milk  is  brought  to  the   creamery. 

These  co-operative  societies  are 
working  specially  along  dairy  lines. 
They  are  fashioned  after  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  in  Denmark  which  are 
for  the  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. The  Irish  aim  is  to  beat  out 
Denmark    in    t<he    large    markets    of 
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England.  It  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as 
organization  has  been  thorough,  the 
cities  o\  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
will  be  supplied  with  milk  from  Ire- 
land. Besides  the  milk,  cheese  and 
butter  industries,  the  extracting'  of 
casein  from  the  milk  and  the  making 
of  it  into  door-knobs,  combs,  etc..  is 
being  found  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  spread  of  the  gospel  of  good 
agriculture  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Green's 
own  words. 

An  Agricultural  Instructor  in  Ireland 
does  not  confine  himself  to  lecturing  in 
some  village  hall,  (they  are  often  non- 
existent) but  he  goes  to  some  farmer's 
land,  lakes  off  his  coat  and  demonstrates 
in  a  practical  way.  In  spite  of  the  re- 
putation that  Irishmen  have  for  mystic- 
al dreaming,  they  are  as  Bernard  Shaw 
has  said,  an  intensely  practical  race;  or 
as  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  graphically  puts 
it,  "A  'bull,  a  boat,  or  a  band  loom  is 
more  readily  appreciated  than  a  profes- 
sor, a  leaflet,  or  an  idea." 

I  tried  to  meet  a  certain  agricultural 
instructor,  who  never  rested  until  he  got 
the  farmers  of  Co.  Limerick  to  ea.st  aside 
their  worthless  old  ploughs,  'but  I  could 
never  catch  him  at  home.  He  had  an 
abundance  of  native  wit  and  once  he 
went  down  to  a  meeting  of  farmers  in 
an  open  field  and  described  to  them  how- 
many  a  dark  deed  had  been  done  in  Ire- 
land.    "Now,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to 


do  another  dark  deed.  I  want  you  one 
night  to  collect  all  the  ploughs  in  Co. 
Limerick  and  throw  them  into  the  Shan- 
non." Thereupon  he  took  one  of  their 
ploughs  to  a  local  blacksmith  and  show- 
ed him  how  the  plough  should  be  fash- 
ioned to  do  effective  work.  And  it  is 
told,  how  when  the  smith  had  made  the 
plough  anew,  he  took  it  into  a  field  and 
ploughed  from  morning  till  sunset,  for- 
getting to  come  home  to  dinner!  Soon 
he  had  so  many  orders  for  new  ploughs 
that  he   could  not   cope   with  the   work. 

"Now  you  grow  your  crops  your  own 
way,  and  let  me  have  a  rood  of  land  for 
potatoes  or  oats,"  this  instructor  will 
say  to  an  unconvinced  farmer.  "I  will 
bring  you  the  seeds  and  the  manure  for 
the  rood,  but  you  must  do  all  the  work 
following  my  instructions,  and  when  the 
crop  is  harvested  you  can  then  compare 
the  results  of  my  methods  with  your 
own."  The  outcome  of  all  this  prac- 
tical teaching  has  been  amazing.  Tat- 
tered peasants  may  he  seen  on  the  high- 
road fervently  discussing  albuminoid 
ratios  and  percentages  of  soluble  phos- 
phates, and  the  poor  Irish  farmer,  as 
both  producer  and  organizer,  is  becom- 
ing a  far  better  educated  man  than  his 
English  prototype. 

The  difficulty  of  threshing  a  small 
amount  of  corn  economically  has 
been  overcome  by  the  practical  Irish- 
man in  Wexford  and  Kilkenny,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  co-operative 
threshing  machines. 
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MOST  people  go  from  the  city  to 
the  country  to  regain  health 
and  strength.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  Dr.  A.  W.  Freeman,  of 
Virginia,  in  his  address  before  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that 
the  city  is  more  sanitary  than  the 
country.  Dr.  Freeman  is  Assist- 
ant State  Health  Commissioner  for 
Virginia,  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  speak  with  authority.  The  country 
may  be  more  healthful  than  the  city, 
but  there  are  places  full  of  disease 
which  need  careful  sanitary  treat- 
ment. In  the  cities  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  sanitary  conditions. 
Health  departments  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  water  supply  has  been  looked 
after ;  milk  is  thoroughly  inspected ; 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are 
isolated ;  sewer  systems  have  been  per- 
fected, and  everything  has  been  done 
which  will  tend  to  beter  health  of  the 
citizens. 

While  these  facts  are  true  of  the  cities, 
in  those  States  with  which  we  are  fam- 
iliar, no  such  condition  exists  in  the 
country  districts.  They  remain  as  they 
have  been  for  years,  without  efficient  or- 
ganization, depending  on  the  methods 
and  beliefs  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  only 
a  few  States  is  there  adequate  super- 
vision of  the  rural  communities;  only  a 
few  States  require  the  reporting  of  even 
the  most  dangerous  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  in  most  cases  what  activity 
there  is  in  the  country  districts  is  con- 
fined to  the  control  of  smallpox,  diph- 
theria, and  scarlet  fever,  with  occasional 
attention  to  a  flagrant  nuisance.  The 
vast  contributions  of  modern  science  to 
the  prevention  of  disease  are  for  the 
most  part  lost  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  lack  of  organization  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  contrast  between  the  city  and 
rural  conditions  is  great.     In  fact,  Dr. 


Freeman   thinks   they  are   so  obvious 
that  they  are  too  easily  noticed. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  a  greater 
survival  of  the  individualistic  idea  of 
life  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
Government  touches  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  country  to  a  limited*  de- 
gree only.  His  personal  liberty,  so  call- 
ed, is  seldom  invaded.  He  is,  and  he 
considers  himself  to  be,  a  law  unto  him- 
self. In  the  city  the  communal  idea 
prevails;  no  man  lives  unto  himself 
alone;  government  is  at  the  elbow  of 
every  citizen.  In  the  second  place,  the 
very  isolation  of  the  country  makes  it, 
almost  impossible  in  the  circumstances 
to  educate  the  country  people  in  the  im- 
portance of  health  measures.  A  single 
successful  campaign  against  measles  or 
diphtheria  or  impure  milk  will  generally 
convince  the  people  of  the  city  of  the 
importance  of  health  measures.  As  such 
a  campaign  is  difficult  or  impossible  un- 
der present  conditions  in  the  country, 
education  comes  more  slowly  and  the 
support  of  health  measures  is  always 
more  doubtful.  In  the  third  place,  the 
contrast  between  country  and  city  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  health  meas- 
ures are  more  obviously  necessary  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  crowd- 
ed city  demands  health  protection. 
Where  our  nearest  neighbor  lives  half 
a  mile  away  he  may  suffer  from  a  wide 
variety  of  diseases  and  we  may  never 
feel  the  danger,  but  where  we  are  sep- 
arated from  contagious  disease  only  by 
the  partition  wall  of  an  apartment  house, 
we  feel  the  necessity  for  and  yield  more 
readily  to  preventive  measures. 

Effective  sanitation  is  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  city  than  in  the  country. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  important 
that  work  should  commence  at  once. 
This  work  should  be  done  thoroughly 
because  practically  all  the  food  pro- 
ducts come  from  the  rural  sections. 
If  these    foods   are   produced   in   un- 
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sanitary  conditions  we  are  only  coax- 
ing the  spread  of  disease.  One  case 
of  typhoid  on  a  dairy  farm  may  in- 
fect a  whole  city. 

"The  farm  is  the  point  of  attack,  and 
....  is  the  unit  both  in  the  spread  and 
prevention  of  infection.  Each  farm  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  separate 
community,  with  its  own  population,  its 
own  problems  of  sanitation,  and  its  own 
forces  for  good  and  evil.  The  work 
we  would  do  for  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions  of  sanitation  must  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm." 

Hygienic  conditions  on  some  farms 
are  said  to  be  unbelievable.  Sanitary 
arrangements  are  absent.  Wells  are 
sunk  without  any  regard  for  sanita- 
tion. The  daily  amount  of  water  used 
is  very  small  and  the  absence  of  run- 
ning water  makes  effectual  cleanliness 
very  difficult.  One  of  the  methods 
which  might  be  used  to  effect  a  change 
for  the  better  would  be  education,  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  advertis- 
ing. To  get  people  to  buy,  we  must 
show  them  that  the  article  we  have 
to  sell  will  be  a  benefit  to  them.  In 
order  that  people  will  improve  their 
methods  of  sanitation  we  must  show 
them  the  benefit  of  it  by  advertising 
or  by  education. 

The  forms  of  publicity  to  be  used  in 
this  educational  campaign  are  varied, 
and  practically  all  of  them  are  to-day 
being   used    in    common   by   commercial 


and  health  organizations.  Press  notices, 
which  are  easily  secured  at  small  cost 
by  a  proper  press-agent,  are  of  enormous 
value;  special  stories  are  gladly  carried 
by  newspapers  if  they  do  not  carry  too 
much  self-advertisement;  bill-boards,  ma- 
gazine  stories  and  articles,  and  special 
publications  of  various  health  depart- 
ments are  being  used  daily  in  this  work. 
In  addition,  lectures,  exhibits,  special 
railroad  exhibit  cars,  demonstrations  in 
railway  stations  and  public  places,  all 
have  their  place  and  all  are  being  used 
by  public-health  agencies. 

But  these  are  not  of  themselves  suffic- 
ient. They  arouse  the  interest  or  excite 
the  curiosity  of  those  whom  we  wish  to 
reach,  but  they  do  not  give  the  individ- 
ual the  necessary  impulse  for  immediate 
action.  We  must  have  something  more 
personal,  more  direct  and  impelling,  to 
obtain  the  results  that  are  necessary. 

Such  work  as  this  has  been  com- 
menced in  Virginia,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  other  states  and  provinces  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  country  will 
soon  be  better  than  those  of  the  city. 
It  will  take  a  lot  of  education,  but  it 
is  worth  trying.  Qualified  inspectors, 
carrying  proper  literature,  simple 
remedies  and  microscopes,  would  do 
much  to  educate  the  people.  These 
men  should  also  inspect  the  schools, 
talk  with  the  parents,  and  be  able  to 
lecture  and  give  demonstrations  when 
necessary. 
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VERY  few  of  the  scholars  at  rural 
schools  have  time  to  go  home 
for  their  mid-day  meal.  For  this 
reason  the  problem  of  school  lunches  is 
the  problem  of  school  lunches  is 
sometimes  perplexing  to  the  mother. 
The  lunch  must  be  attractive  and 
appetizing  if  the  children  are  to  get 
the  best  out  of  it.  Besides  wonder- 
ing what  to  put  in  the  lunch  the 
mother  often  wishes  a  better  place  in 
which  to  eat  it.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  partial  preparation 
of  the  school  lunch  at  the  school 
would  be  a  good  lesson  in  domestic 
science.  This  whole  question  has 
been  thoroughly  handled  by  Caroline 
L.  Hunt  in  "Good  House-keeping." 
Her  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the 
suggestions  offered  are  worth  con- 
sidering. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question, 
' '  What  constitutes  a  good  school  lunch  ? ' ' 
is  part  of  the  answer  to  the  larger  ques- 
tion, "What  constitutes  a  good  meal 
for  a  child?"  and  to  the  still  larger 
question,  "What  in  general  constitutes 
a  good  meal?"  In  the  first  place,  a 
good  meal  should  be  carefully  planned 
as  well  as  properly  cooked'.  I  like  io 
think  of  a  well-put-together  meal  as  con- 
taining something  liquid,  something 
starchy  and  something  meaty  or  "tis- 
sue forming,"  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  say,  something  fat  and  something  fib- 
ery,  something  sweet  and  something  sav- 
ory. How  does  that  apply  to  a  school 
lunch?  In  answering  this  question,  we 
will  leave  the  liquid  part  of  the  meal 
to  be  considered  last,  because  that  is  the 
part  of  all  parts  that  should  be  provided 
at  school,  both  for  the  reason  that  a 
warm  liquid  helps  to  stir  up  the  circula- 
tion, thus  helping  digestion  and  leaving 


the  head  clear  for  study,  and  also  for 
the  reason  that  the  liquid  portion  is  in- 
convenient to  carry  from  home. 

SOMETHING   STARCHY. 

The  backbone  of  every  good  meal, 
school  lunch  or  any  other,  is  good,  thor- 
oughly baked  bread.  Soggy  bread  is  bad 
for  anyone,  and  it  is  particularly  bad  for 
children,  for  their  teeth  need  exercise. 
That  is  the  universal  opinion  of  dentists 
and  physicians.  Rolls,  the  long  narrow 
finger  rolls  preferably,  make  good  sand- 
wiches, partly  because  by  cutting  them 
open  and  removing  just  a  little  of  the 
crumb,  you  can  make  a  good-sized  place 
in  which  to  put  chopped  meat  or  other 
rilling.  Remember  the  children  when  you 
bake  bread  and  make  some  of  these  rolls, 
or  buy  some  occasionally.  Boston  brown 
bread  makes  good  sandwiches.  It  com- 
bines well  with  cottage  cheese  and  let- 
tuce. Make  a  small  loaf  for  sandwich- 
es in  a  baking  powder  can  at  the  same 
time  you  make  the  larger  supply.  Zwie- 
back and  many  of  the  prepared  cereals 
which  now  come  in  the  form  of  crackers 
are  good  food  for  children,  but  they  are 
rather  dry,  and  also  crumbly.  The  best 
way  to  pack  them  is  in  the  little  tin  box- 
es in  which  mints  or  wafers  come.  Try 
occasionally  making  very  thin  slices  of 
zwieback  and  putting  jelly  or  jam  be- 
tween them.  Zwieback  is  made  by  toast- 
ing bread  in  a  very  slow  oven.  It  should 
be  crisp  and  a  golden  brown.  Zephyr- 
ettes  with  cream  cheese  between  them 
furnish  a  pleasing  variety  if  used  oc- 
casionally. I  class  plain  cakes  with 
these  starchy  foods  because  in  the  well- 
constructed  meal  they  do  not  take  the 
place  of  the  sweet  which  seems  neces- 
sary to  top  off  with.  Here,  too,  belong 
doughnuts  and  coffee  cake,  and  many 
kinds  of  cookies. 

In  addition  to  breads,  the  well-planned 
meal,     with     an     occasional     exception, 
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should  contain  one  of  (be  following: 
Milk,  eggs,  cheese,  fish,  poultry,  nuts, 
meal  or  beans.  Of  these  milk  is  most 
important  for  the  young,  for  it  is  rich, 
not  alone  in  tissue-forming  foods,  but 
also  in  the  materials  which  make  bones 
and  teeth. 

Meat,  for  the  school  lunch,  should  be 
thinly  sliced,  or  chopped  and  mixed 
with  salad  dressing.  Save  a  little  of  the 
mint  sauce  served  with  the  roast  lamb, 
or  of  the  caper  sauce  served  with  boiled 
mutton,  or  the  horseradish  sauce  served 
with  beef,  or  the  tomato  sauce  served 
with  veal,  to  give  a  touch  of  spice  to 
the  sandwich  filling.  Try  always  to  have 
boiled  dressing  on  hand,  or  mayonnaise 
if  you  use  it,  for  that  makes  it  possible 
to  make  a  good  filling  out  of  a  little  meat 
or  fish.  Mixed  with  veal  or  chicken  and 
combined  with  lettuce,  it  is  best,  but  it 
can  be  used  with  any  meat  or  with 
cheese,  or  with  baked  beans  or  chopped 
nuts,  or  with  nuts  and  cream  cheese 
mixed,  or  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  or  with 
a  mixture  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  fish, 
or  with  lettuce  or  watercress.  There 
are,  in  fact,  few  foods  with  which  salad 
dressing  cannot  be  combined  to  make  a 
good  sandwich  filler. 

If  there  is  a  place  for  a  jelly  glass  in 
the  lunch  box,  moist  foods  like  cottage 
cheese  or  baked  beans  or  salad  may 
constitute  the  meaty  portion  of  the  meal. 
So  far  as  the  food  value  of  custards  is 
concerned  they  come  under  the  head  of 
flesh-forming  foods  if  they  are  made 
with  plenty  of  eggs.  The  days  when 
they  form  the  dessert,  therefore,  are 
good  days  on  which  to  serve  non-meaty 
sandwiches,  plain  bread  and  butter,  per- 
haps, or  lettuce  or  cress  sandwiches. 

SOMETHING   FAT. 
This       does      not       mean      something 
greasy,  but  something  containing  one  of 
the   good,   wholesome    fats — butter,    egg 
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yolks,  cream,  bacon,  olive  oil — which  all 
children  need.  Butter  is  an  expensive 
food,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  wasted 
if  children  eat  it.  If  you  have  a  child 
thai  needs  building  up,  put  lots  of  butter 
on  his  bread,  disguising  it  ,  if  necessary, 
by  putting  plenty  of  other  things  with  it. 
Thin  slices  of  crisp  bacon  combine  with 
lettuce  to  make  wholesome  sandwiches. 
A  very  small  amount  of  sour  cream  will 
make  a  filling  if  it  is  drained  as  for  cot- 
tage cheese,  but  without  being  heated. 
If  heated,  much  of  the  fat  is  lost.  It 
may  be  seasoned  with  salt  alone  or  mix- 
ed with  chopped  olives,  pimentos'  or 
raisins.  Remember  that  the  souring  of 
milk  and  cream  purify  them  and  make 
them  safe,  for  the  germs  that  make  them 
sour  destroy  any  harmful  germs  that 
are  in  the  sweet  milk.  Cottage  cheese, 
however,  which  has  been  carelessly 
handled,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  grocery 
shops,  is  as  bad  as  any  other  carelessly 
handled  food. 

Egg  yolks  are  rich  in  fat,  each  con- 
taining about  a  teaspoonful.  They  are 
irich,  too,  in  iron.  They  "make  red 
blood,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  are  the 
best  of  foods  for  anemic  children.  If 
lyou  have  yolks  left  over  from  your 
baking,  cook  them  in  a  double  boiler, 
either  alone  or,  if  they  are  whole,  in 
water.  The  low  temperature  of  the 
double  boiler  prevents  them  from  turn- 
ing dark.  Use  them  in  sandwiches  or 
in  potato  salad,  or  mash  them  and  make 
into  salad  dressing  according  to  the  rule 
which  you  can  find  in  any  good  cook 
book.  It  is  always  safe  to  use  less  vine- 
gar, mustard  and  pepper  than  the  rule 
calls  for,  as  young  people  do  not  care 
for  highly  seasoned  foods,  and  are  bet- 
ter off  without  them.  The  following 
salad  dressing  offers  a  good  way  to  use 
yolks  and  skim  milk,  another  valuable 
food  and  one  often  wasted. 

SALAD   DRESSING. 

One-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  mustard  (or  less),  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cup- 
fuls  of  skim  milk  and  egg  yolks  com- 
bined, using  from  four  to  eight  of  the 
latter;  one-fourth  cupful  of  vinegar. 
Mix  the  dry  ingredients,  add  the  other 
ingredients  and  cook  over  water  till 
thick. 

A  large  number  of  egg  yolks  can  also 
be  used  in  baked  custards  with  either 
whole  or  skim  milk.  When  making  cus- 
tard,  always  make   a  few  cup  custards 
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for  the  lunch  box.  Use  the  little  enam- 
eled ware  cups,  which  are  light  and 
strong,  or  aluminum  molds.  These  can 
be  used  also  for  lemon  jelly  or  other 
puddings  of  which  you  wish  to  pre- 
pare small  portions  that  can  be  saved  in 
good  form  for  the  lunches.  The  little 
individual  portions  are  much  more  at- 
tractive than  portions  of  a  large  pud- 
ding. If  the  pudding  is  one  that  keeps 
well  let  a  day  elapse  between  the  time 
it  is  served  at  home  and  the  time  it  ap- 
pears in  the  lunch  box.  It  will  seem 
more  novel. 

By  fiber  is  meant  that  substance  which 
makes  apples  and  grapes  and  cucumbers 
hold  their  shape  though  they  contain  lit- 
tle but  water,  or  water  and  sugar. 
There  is  all  the  way  through  them  a 
network  of  a  tough,  elastic  substance, 
usually  called  cellulose.  When  this  is 
taken  into  the  body  it  acts  very  much  as 
excelsior  does  in  a  packing  case.  It 
keeps  the  heavier  parts  of  the  foods 
from  settling  down  upon  each  other.  It 
is  seldom  digested,  but  it  is  an  invalu- 
able help  to  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 
It  may  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  let- 
tuce, watercress  or  cucumbers  in  sand- 
wiches; in  the  form  of  celery  or  rad- 
ishes, or  in  the  form  of  fresh,  dried  or 
stewed  fruit. 

Apples,  oranges,  pears,  peaches  and 
berries  are  desirable,  not  only  because 
they  are  refreshing,  but  because  of  their 
fiber.  Berries  keep  best  tightly  sealed 
in  a  bottle  or  a  jelly  glass  and  without 
sugar.  Dried  fruits — dates,  figs,  raisins, 
and  a  good  quality  of  prunes  are 
equally  wholesome  and  much  easier  to 
carry.  Baked  apples  may  be  carried  ir 
jelly  glasses.  So  may  apple  sauce  and 
stewed  dried  fruits  if  they  are  properly 
prepared.  Dried  fruits  should  be  cooked 
without  sugar  till  they  are  nearly  done. 
The  sugar  added  at  the  last  tends  to  take 
up  the  juice  and  make  a  syrupy,  rather 
than  a  watery  compound.  For  sauce 
apples  should  be  cooked,  a  few  pieces  at 
a  time,  in  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water. 
By  the  time  the  last  of  the  apples  are 
done  the  syrup  will  be  like  jelly.  Such 
apple  sauce  is  easily  transported. 

When  you  are  making  cake,  remem- 
ber to  make  a  few  small  ones  for  the 
lunches,  and  do  not  fear  that  they  will 
be  too  rich  if  frosted.  A  little  sugar 
is  a  valuable  part  of  a  school  luncheon 
because  it  is  easily  absorbed  and  quickly 
made  ready  for  use  in  the  body.     Think 


how  different  it  is  from  pastry.  In  that 
the  flour  and  the  fat  must  first  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  close  companionship, 
and  after  that  each  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  digestive  juices.  The  sugar  is, 
at  the  time  it  is  eaten,  in  very  much  the 
condition  that  the  flour  of  pastry  reaches 
after  all  these  processes.  Put  just  a 
little  sugar  of  some  kind  into  the  lunch 
box,  two  or  three  pieces  of  pure  candy 
or  of  loaf  sugar,  or  a  little  maple  sugar 
or  sweet  chocolate.  Sweet  cookies  come 
under  this  head  too.  As  to  pastry,  save 
that  till  a  day  when  the  afternoon  is  to 
be  spent  in  festivities  of  some  kind,  not 
in  study — when  there  is  to  be  speaking  or 
an  excursion  to  the  woods.  Then  make 
some  turnovers,  inclosing  the  filling  safe- 
ly between  crusts.  Children  like  these, 
and  they  are  easier  to  carry  than  pieces 
of  pie. 

SOMETHING  SAVORY. 

This  meed  not  always  be  put  in  as  an 
extra;  it  may  be  introduced  in  one  of 
the  many  sandwich  fillings  of  which  men- 
tion has  been  made.  Ham  is  a  savory, 
and  dried  beef  and  bacon  and  cheese.  So 
are  acid  fruits,  if  the  term  "savory"  be 
stretched  a  little.  If  the  sandwiches  and 
the  dessert  are  both  rather  neutral  in 
flavor  it  may  be  well  to  add  a  little  sour 
jelly  or  spiced  preserves.  The  jelly  can 
be  put  up  at  the  regular  jelly-making 
season.  There  are  numberless  little  jars 
and  wide-mouthed  bottles  coming  into 
our  houses  now  that  can  be  used  for  the 
individual  portions  of  jelly.  Covered 
with  paraffin,  the  small  amounts  keep 
in  good  condition  without  drying. 

The  question  of  "something  liquid" 
for  the  school  luncheon  brings  up  the 
whole  matter  of  the  policy  of  the  school 
with  reference  to  the  food  of  the  pupils. 
We  will  suppose  first  that  the  authorities 
do  not  help  and  that  every  mother  must 
settle  the  matter  for  herself.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  children  them- 
selves should  be  consulted.  If  they  pre- 
fer to  have  boxes  that  can  be  closed  up 
flat  when  empty,  and  thus  leave  them 
comparatively  hand-free  on  the  way 
home,  to  having  liquids  and  custards  and 
other  foods  that  must  be  carried  in 
dishes,  with  their  luncheons,  that  should 
settle  the  matter.  In  the  consolidated 
rural  schools,  however,  transportation  is 
provided.  Here,  and  in  other  cases  where 
pupils  ride  back  and  forth,  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  lunch  basket  need  not  be 
considered.     Milk  in   these  cases  should 
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be  a  part  of  the  lnncheon  in  'winter,  and 
milk  or  lemonade  or  other  fruit  juices 
in  summer. 

The  flavoring  material  for  lemonade 
can  be  made  up  in  quantities  and  kept 
on  hand.  Boil  a  cupful  of  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Cool  and  add  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
lemon  juice.  Keep  on  ice  till  needed. 
To  this  may  be  added  other  fruit  juices 
or  the  syrup  from  canned  fruits.  The 
water  can  be  added  at  school.  Lemon 
or  orange  jelly  and  many  of  the  more 
watery  fruits  should,  in  making  up  the 
bill-of-fare,  be  considered  as  liquid,  be- 
cause they  are  chiefly  water. 

In  the  following  sample  luncheons  the 
numbers  refer  to  the  necessary  parts  of  a 
well-planned  meal:  (1)  the  starchy;  (2) 
the  meaty;  (3)  the  fatty;  (4)  the  fibery; 
(5)  the  sweet;  (6)  the  savory;  (7)  the 
liquid   or  watery. 

SUGGESTED   LUNCHES. 

Milk    (2)    (7)  Milk    (2)    (7) 

Ham    sandwiches     (1)         Egg    sandwiches    with 

(2)    (3)    (6)  salad    dressing    (1) 

An   apple   and  two   or  (2)    (3)    (6) 

three   dates    (4)  Apple   sauce   (4) 

A   frosted   cake    (5)  Plain    cake    (1) 

Maple   sugar   (5) 
Grape    juice    (7) 
Cheese   sandwiches   (1)    (2)    (3)    (6) 
Stewed   prunes   or  apricots    (4) 
Cookies   (1) 
Sweet    chocolate    (5) 

The  lunches  given  to  children  are  fre- 
quently faulty  through  excess  of  some 
one  or  other  kind  of  food.  For  ex- 
ample : 

TOO  MEATY. 
Milk   (2)   (?)  Hard-boiled  eggs   (2) 

Meat   or   cheese    sandwiches    (1)    (2)    (3) 
Custard   (2)    (3)  Plain   cake    (1) 

TOO   STARCHY   AND   TOO   DRY. 
Plain   meat   sandwiches    (1)    (2)    (3) 

Doughnuts    (1) 
Crackers   (1)  Plain  cake  (1) 

TOO   FAT. 
Milk    (2)    (7)  Custard   (2)    (3) 

Veal   sandwiches    with    salad   dressing    (1)    (3)    (6) 
Doughnuts    (1)  Nuts   (2)    (3) 

TOO    FIBERY. 
Lettuce   sandwiches    (1)    (3)    (4)    (6) 
Oranges    14)    (7) 
Radishes    (4)  Raisin    cake    (1)    (4) 

TOO   SWEET. 
Milk    (2)    (7)  Cookies   (1) 

Jelly   sandwiches   (1)    (5) 
Frosted  cake   (1)    (5) 
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TOO   MOIST. 

Milk   (2)    (7)  Pear   (4)    (7) 

Potato    salad    (1)    (3)    (6) 

Lemon   jelly    (7) 
Bread   and   butter    (1)    (3) 

TOO    SPICY. 

Meat    sandwiches     with    highly      seasoned    dress- 
ing   (1)    (2)    (3)    (6) 
Pickles    (6)  Mince   pie    (1)    (3)    (6) 

Paper  napkins  and  paraffin  paper  are 
a  boon  to  those  who  pack  as  well  as  those 
who  eat  school  lunches.  The  napkins 
may  be  bought  for  a  dollar  a  thousand; 
the  paraffin  paper  at  the  price  of  five 
cents  for  twenty-four  large  sheets. 
Sandwiches  and  cake  folded  in  paraffin 
paper  keep  moist,  and  the  paper  pre- 
vents the  different  kinds  of  food  from 
sticking  to  one  another.  It  is  very  easy 
to  equip  a  cheap  basket  after  the  fashion 
of  the  expensive  automobile  lunch  bas- 
kets now  on  the  market.  A  strip  of 
leather  fastened  to  the  cover  may  make 
places  for  spoons,  knives  and  forks.  A 
loop  of  leather  or  a  piece  of  wire  or 
wood  may  be  fixed  in  the  corner  of  the 
box  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  a  cup. 
A  holder  for  a  plate  can  be  placed  at 
the  side.  The  light-weight  enameled 
ware  dishes  are  best  to  use.  Fortunate- 
ly they  are  not  unbeautiful.  They  us- 
ually come  in  good  shapes  and  have  just 
a  little  blue  band  for  decoration.  If 
there  is  no  place  to  wash  the  soiled  dish- 
es at  the  school  they  can  be  wrapped  in 
the  paraffin  paper  or  the  paper  napkins 
before  they  are  returned  to  the  box  or 
basket. 

The  best  thing  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  of  simple  plans  for  serv- 
ing lunches  in  schools  is  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards'  Good  Lunches  for  Rural 
Schools  without  a  Kitchen.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards emphasizes  the  fact  that  even  if 
arrangements  are  simple,  the  serving 
can  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  Sh*.? 
suggests  that  paper  plates  be  used,  and 
that  they  be  protected  by  rounds  of 
paraffin  paper  so  that  they  can  be  used 
several  times.  I  was  skeptical  at  first, 
for  I  was  sure  that  the  plates  would  be 
soiled  the  first  day,  but  I  experimented 
and  found  that  I  had  underestimated  the 
toughness  of  paraffin  paper.  The  hot- 
test liquids,  if  dropped  on  it,  do  not 
"phase"  it,  as  the  boys  say.  A  cup  of 
hot  cocoa  or  soup  can  be  set  upon  it 
with  no  danger  that  it  will  become  soft- 
An  equipment  of  paper  plates,  paraffin 
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paper  cups,  spoons  and  a  ladle  would 
make  it  possible  to  serve  a  hot  dish  and 
also  the  food  brought  from  home  in  boxes 
in  quite  an  orderly  manner.  The  serving 
could  be  done  on  a  long  table,  or  if  this 
were  not  provided,  on  the  school  desks. 
There  ought  to  be  a  lunch  room,  of 
course,  if  possible,  but  I  am  assuming 
now  that  it  is  out  of  the  question. 

Some  of  the  trade  schools  in  our 
larger  cities  have  led  the  way  in  a  kind 
of  education  which,  I  think,  might  very 
well  be  adopted  in  some  of  the  consoli- 
dated rural  schools  where  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  special  teachers,  or  at 
least  a  chance  to  employ  one  teacher  who 
has  had  some  training  in  domestic 
science.  In  the  Boston  Trade  School 
for  Girls,  the  pupils  are  divided 
into  groups  for  their  domestic  science 
work.  Each  group  has  a  lesson  twice  a 
week.     This   task   is   to   prepare   a   hot 


dish  for  lunch  to  supplement  the  food 
brought  from  home  by  the  pupils.  Each 
class  is  divided  into  three  groups.  One 
group  sets  the  table,  another  cooks  and 
another  washes  the  dishes.  The  girls  pay 
ten  cents  a  week  each  for  the  food  mat- 
erials used.  In  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  in  New  York  much  the  same  plan 
is  followed  except  that  several  dishes 
are  cooked  and  the  pupils  have  a  choice  ; 
they  may  buy  all  or  part  of  a  meal. 
The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion cannot,  be  overestimated.  There 
is  the  stimulus  which  the  pupils  have  of 
knowing  they  are  really  doing  useful 
work  and  that  their  work  is  going  to  be 
criticized  by  their  fellows.  There  is  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  portions  of 
food  much  like  those  used  in  homes,  and 
with  dishes  of  much  the  size  used  in 
ordinary  cooking.  This  may  be  the  final 
solution  of  the  school  lunch  problem. 


Texas  Fever  and  The  Tick 


There  are  fezv  plagues  which  cannot  be  fought  in 
some  way.  Texas  fever  has  always  been  the  bane  of 
southern  farmers.  A  loophole  zvas  discovered  and  people 
took  advantage  of  it.  The  tick  carried  the  fever,  so  the 
tick  was  destroyed.     Vermin  always  carry  disease. 


THOSE  who  know  the  conditions 
of  the  cattle  trade  to  the  south 
of  Canada  know  that  the  United 
States  has  for  some  years  been 
fighting  one  of  the  worst  diseases 
in  the  catalogue  of  animal  dis- 
eases. This  is  the  Texas  fever. 
For  many  years  it  was  known  a 
disease  was  carrying  off  the  cattle 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
States  and  no  one  seemed  able  to  stop 
it.  It  gradually  spread  to  the  north 
till  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  to  be  overrun  with  it. 
The  cattle  at  the  uouth  had  gradually 
gained  a  certain  amount  of  immunity 
to  the  disease  and  were  not  as  readily 
affected  as  were  cattle  from  the  north. 
When  cattle  were  shipped  from  .  the 


north  to  the  south  for  the  improvement 
of  herds,  usually  about  75  per  cent,  of 
them  died.  Worry  was  the  first  symp- 
tom of  the  disease.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  with  the 
animal  staggering  around  the  field  in 
a  sort  of  stupor  till  death  relieved  it 
of  its  pain. 

The  first  question  that  confronted 
the  United  States  authorities  was  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  how 
it  carried  from  one  animal  to  another. 
It  was  first  recognized  and  described 
by  Dr.  J.  Pease,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  an  outbreak  in  that  state.  He 
noted  that  the  outbreak  was  caused 
by  an  importation  of  southern  cattle 
and  that  whenever  northern  cattle 
were  taken  to  the  south  they  contract- 
in 
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ed  the  same  disease.  This  was  so 
marked  that  in  1885  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  established  what  was 
known  as  an  "infested  district." 
Speaking  of  the  disease  and  how  it 
was  investigated,  Samuel  M.  Evans 
has  the  following  to  say  in  an  article 
in  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

In  1888  Professor  Babes,  of  Rumania, 
announced  that  Texas  fever  was  caused 
by  bacteria  that  he  had  isolated  from 
the  blood  of  an  infected  cow.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  then 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  now 
of  Harvard  University,  announced  that 
as  the  result  of  independent  investiga- 
tions he  had  classified  the  causative 
agent  of  the  disease  as  protozoa,  not 
bacteria— that  is,  as  belonging  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  life  instead  _  of 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
He  named  it  Pyroplasma  bigeminum. 
The  cattlemen  call  it  Pyroplasma,  bv 
jiminy  !  It  is  a  small  parasite  that 
cannot  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  It  lives  in  the  blood  of  the 
infected  animal,  inhabiting  the  red 
bloodcells.  It  invades  anywhere  from 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  red  blood- 
cells,  breaks  them  down,  liberating:  the 
red  coloring  matter  called  hemoglobin. 
Finally  the  spleen  becomes  greatly  con- 
gested with  an  excess  of  the  red  cells  ; 
the  liver  becomes  clogged  up  because 
the  blood  is  too  poor  to  nourish  it  : 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  rises  rap- 
idly and  the  animal  dies  in  great  pain. 
The  little  protozoa  multiply  manv  times 
over  during-  their  existence  in  the  blood 
of  the  animal.  A  small  quantity  of 
blood  from  an  infected  animal  intro- 
duced into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  cow 
will  produce  the  disease  and  give  rise 
to  millions  of  the  microscopic,  death- 
dealing  protozoa  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 

As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the 
disease  was  caused  by  protozoa,  which 
is  a  low  form  of  animal  life,  the  next 
problem  was  to  find  how  it  was  carried 
from  one  animal  to  another.  It  was 
shown  that  the  cattle  tick  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease and  Dr.  F.  L.  Kilborne  demon- 
strated in  i8qo  that  the  disease  was 
not  contagious  but  was  carried  by  the 
ticks.  After  this  had  been  proven, 
experiments  were  tried  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  northern  cattle  could  be  im- 
munized to  the  disease  as  the  southern 
cattle  appeared  to  be. 
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Considerable  progress  was  made  along 
this  line,  but  it  was  eventually  dis- 
covered that  Southern  cattle  are  never 
really  immune  from  Texas  fever  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  The  native  cat- 
tle of  the  South  were  found  to  have 
suffered  from  the  malady  early  in  their 
life  and  gradually  to  have  begot  a  sort 
of  tolerance  for  the  presence  of  the 
protozoa  in  their  blood  ;  but  their 
blood  did  not  produce  an  antitoxin  that 
offset  the  effects  of  the  disease-produc- 
ing protozoa,  eventually  driving  them 
out  of  the  system  as  does  the  antitoxin 
that  has  been  discovered  for  diphtheria 
in  man.  The  protozoa  were  still  pre- 
sent in  the  cattle  and  exposure  to  un- 
usual climatic  conditions  soon  weaken- 
ed the  cow's  resistance  to  them,  so 
that  the  disease  developed  as  it  did  in 
newly  infected  animals  and  produced 
death.  Moreover,  the  infected  blood  was 
carried  to  healthy  cattle  by  ticks  and 
produced  the  same  effect  as  though  the 
first  cow  had  never  been  rendered  im- 
mune. This  explained  the  phenomenon 
of  apparently  healthy  Southern  cattle 
communicating  the  disease  to  their  Nor- 
thern   neighbors. 

Having  a  "dead"  line  across  the 
continent  above  which  no  infected  cat- 
tle were  allowed  to  pass  unless  they 
were  cleared  of  ticks,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Cooper  Curtice  to  make  a  study  of 
the  life  habits  of  the  tick  and  find,  if 
possible,  some  means  of  combating  it. 
In  this  he  was  successful  for  he  found 
that  the  tick  could  live  for  only  a  short 
time  when  separated  from  its  host,  the 
cow.  Each  female  was  found  to  lay 
fifteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  eggs 
in  the  fields.  These  eggs  are  not  very 
easily  destroyed  by  adverse  conditions 
for  they  will  live  from  late  fall  till 
early  spring  before  they  hatch.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  ground  is  warm 
they  will  hatch  in  thirteen  days.  The 
fact  that  the  tick  cannot  live  unless 
it  is  attached  to  the  animal  provides 
an  opening  through  which  the  fight 
for  their  eradication  has  been  kept 
up.  In  1906  the  Department  at 
Washington  decided  that  it  was  time 
to  try  and  eradicate  the  disease,  in- 
stead of  just  trying  to  prevent  its 
spread,  and  in  that  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated $82,000  for  the  work  of 
the  following  year.  This  sum  was 
gradually  increased,  till  last  year 
$250,000  was  voted. 
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The  problem  of  eradicating  the  ticks 
is  comparatively  simple.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  tackled,  the  field  and  the 
animal.  If  the  fields  can  be  freed  of 
ticks  none  will  attach  itself  to  the  cat- 
tle, of  course  ;  and  if  the  cattle  can  be 
freed  none  will  drop  off  on  to  the 
ground  to  give  birth  to  more.  The 
fields  are  freed  of  ticks  in  two  ways, 
and  here  the  vulnerable  spot  discovered 
by  Curtice  is  utilized.  One  method  is 
to  exclude  all  animals  from  the  field 
until  the  little  seed  ticks  shall  have 
been  starved  to  death.  The  other  is  to 
permit  cattle  to  remain  in  the  fields, 
treating  them  at  proper  intervals  with 
preparations  that  destroy  the  ticks 
and  thus  prevent  any  females  from 
dropping  to  the  ground  to  lay  eggs. 

Animals  are  freed  from  ticks  in  two 
ways.  They  are  sprayed  or  dipped  in 
oils  or  other  agents  that  destroy  the 
ticks  and  they  are  rotated  from  one 
tick-free  pasture  to  another  until  all 
the  ticks  shall  have  dropped  off.  The 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv  has  sent 
agents  into  every  part  of  the  infected 
territory  and  worked  out  the  time  that 
it  takes  the  tick  to  develop  in  its  var- 
ious stages  for  each  region.  With  these 
data,  a  system  of  pasture  rotation 
that  will  free  both  animals  and  fields 
of  ticks  has  been  worked  out  for  every 
section  below  the  dead  line.  Various 
sprays  and  dips  for  treating  cattle  have 
also  been  worked  out.  The  scheme 
seems  almost  too  simple  to  be  true. 

The  tick  and  the  disease  have  caus- 
ed a  great  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the 
south.  Besides  the  loss  from  the  dis- 
ease directly,  there  was  the  loss  from 
the  poorer  quality  of  the  animals 
which  were  on  hand  and  which  suf- 
fered because  they  could  not  shake 
•themselves  free  from  the  dread  dis- 
ease. It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  loss 
to  the  country  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  Mr.  Evans  has  computed  the 
shrinkage  at  $50,000,000,  which  seems 
to  be  a  fair  estimate. 

The  principal  stockyards  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  Southern  cattle  are 
received,  are  located  at  Chicago,  Kan- 
sas City,  South  Omaha,  East  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati.  Last  year  1,141,- 
804  cattle  from  the  infected  area  were 
received  at  these  stockyards,  including 
stock,  beef,  and  feeder  cattle.  None  of 
these  cattle  received  the  market  price 
for  beef,  the  average  difference  ranging 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  cent 
per  pound  below  the  market.  The  av- 
erage    difference     between     the    market 


price  of  cattle  and  the  price  paid  for 
Southern  cattle  at  these  stockyards 
last  year  was  $3.62£  a  head.  This 
makes  a  direct  loss  of  over  $4,000,000 
to  the  Southern  cattlemen  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  tick.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture there  were  about  3,502,000  dairy 
cattle  below  the  dead  line  on  January 
1,  1910.  The  shrinkage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  caused  by  the  Texas  fever 
and  the  presence  of  the  tick  is  very  con- 
servatively estimated  at  one  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  Counting  300  milking  days 
in  the  year  for  each  cow,  about  850,000 
of  that  number  are  milked  daily.  At 
three  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  this  means 
a  loss  of  $25,500  a  day  of  $7,650,000  a 
year. 

On  January  1  there  were  in  the  in- 
fected area  13,914,000  cattle  of  all 
kinds.  At  the  average  shrinkage  in 
value  of  $3.62^  a  head,  reported  from 
the  stock  centres,  this  means  a  shrink- 
age in  value  of  over  $50,000,000  for  the 
cattle  that  were  not  sent  to  market. 

This  is  the  direct  loss  which  has 
been  sustained,  but  there  are  other 
losses  which  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  have  not  allowed  for  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  "dead"  line ; 
nor  the  loss  of  the  cattle  which  were 
taken  to  the  south  for  improvement 
purposes ;  nor  the  loss  which  the 
southern  farmer  has  sustained  because 
he  cannot  get  cattle  into  that  country 
for  the  improvement  of  his  herd;  nor 
the  loss  which  has  been  sustained 
from  the  stunted  growth  of  the  ani- 
mals from  the  disease.  If  we  count 
in  all  these  we  will  have  a  sum  over 
$131,500,000.  The  southern  steer  has 
remained  a  scrub,  simply  because  the 
farmers  could  not  get  animals  in 
there  for  the  improvement  of  their 
herds.  The  Texas  tick  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it  all.  Cattlemen  are  now  glad 
that  this  pest  has  about  seen  its  last 
in  the  United  States.  So  near  is  it 
that  the  Government  is  building  a 
barb  wire  fence  along  the  border  be- 
tween that  country  and  Mexico.  This 
is  to  keep  the  tick  from  coming  to 
the  north  after  it  has  been  stamped 
out.  The  Governments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  are  in  earn- 
est over  this  fence,  and  the  fellow  who 
has  not  sense  enough  to  leave  it  alone 
will   soon    find    himself    behind    the 
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"bars,"  with  neither  country  willing 
to  let  him  out.  Some  places  will  not 
need  fencing,  but : — 

Where  the  boundary  leaves  the  steep 
canons  and  runs  across  the  rolling  mesa 
great  coils  of  barbed  wire  will  be  placed 
at  regular  intervals  aud  fenceposts  scat- 
tered in  a  straight  line  over  the  plain. 
Last  summer  this  route  was  carefully 
surveyed  by  agents  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  as  soon  as  negotia- 
tions now  under  way  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  are  completed  by  the 
State  Department  the  finest  barbed- 
wire  boundary  line  in  the  history  of  the 
world  will  be  constructed.  It  will  not 
run  the  entire  length  of  the  boundary 
between  Mexico  and  California,  because 
most  of  the  line  is  protected  by  natural 
barriers  of  ridge  and  stream  even  hard- 
er for  man  or  beast  to  break  through 
than  the  cruel  fence  with  sharp  spears. 
Neither  will  the  fence  be  continuous, 
but  will  simply  supplement  the  natural 


barriers  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  man  or  beast  to  enter  that  portion 
of  the  United  States  from  Mexico. 
About  forty-eight  miles  of  fence  will  be 
constructed  and  it  will  cost  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  mile. 

This  article  shows  that  the  farmer 
can  save  himself  large  sums  of  money 
by  keeping  all  vermin  off  the  place. 
This  is  easily  done  by  the  use  of  tried 
disinfectants,  a  liberal  supply  of  which 
should  always  be  on  hand.  In  the 
south  the  tick  is  associated  with  Texas 
fever.  Thanks  to  the  United  States 
Government,  the  fever  did  not  reach 
into  Canada.  Here  we  may  have 
other  diseases  which  are  carried  by 
the  tick  and  other  vermin.  There- 
fore, keep  the  tick  off  the  farms. — 
Editor. 


Household  Hints 


FRIED   TOMATOES. 

A  most  excellent  way  of  cooking 
tomatoes  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing recipe :  Cut  firm,  large,  ripe  to- 
matoes into  slices  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
dredge  with  flour  or  roll  in  egg  and 
fine  bread  crumbs.  Fry  them  brown 
on  both  sides  in  butter. 

They  are  delicious  when  cooked  in 
this  way  in  conjunction  with  scrambled 
eggs,  placing  the  fried  tomatoes  first 
of  all  upon  pieces  of  'buttered  toast  in 
the  centre  of  the  dish,  with  a  good- 
sized  border  or  the  scrambled  eggs 
around  them.  Another  way  of  com- 
bining tomatoes  and  eggs  is  to  cut  a 
small  piece  from  the  top  of  each  to- 
mato, taking  out  sufficient  pulp  to 
leave  a  fair-sized  hole.  Place  the  to- 
matoes in  a  pan,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  a  tiny  piece  of  butter;  put 
them  in  the  oven  to  thoroughly  heat 
through,  but  not  long  enough  to  lose 
their  shape.  Drop  into  the  hole  previ- 
ously made,  an  egg,  as  for  poaching, 
and    return   to   the    oven,   giving  the 
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egg  just  time  enough  to  set.  Place  each 
tomato  on  a  separate  square  of  but- 
tered toast  and  serve.  This  makes  a 
pretty  dish  and  will  be  found  sueful, 
easy  to  make,  and  good  for  any  meal. 

*  *     * 

SPICED  GRAPES. 

Take  the  pulp  from  the  grapes,  pre- 
serving the  skins.  Boil  the  pulp  and 
rub  through  a  colander  to  get  out  the 
seeds.  Add  the  skins  to  the  strained 
pulp  and  boil  with  the  sugar,  vinegar 
and  spices.  To  every  seven  pounds  of 
grapes  use  four  and  one-half  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  one  pint  of  good  vine- 
gar. Spice  quite  highly,  with  ground 
cloves  and  allspice,  with  a  little  cinna- 
mon. 

*  *     * 

Jack— "Yes,  I  had  a  little  balance  in 
the  bank,  but  I  became  engaged  two 
months  ago,  and  now — "  Tom — "Ah, 
love  makes  the  world  go  round!" 
Jack— "Yes;  but  I  didn't  think  it 
would  go  round  so  fast  as  to  cause 
me  to  lose  my  'balance." 


Vernon,  the  boss,  pulled  out  his  'kerchief. 


The   Mammoth  Tusk 


A  Tale  of  British  Columbia 


By  William  A.  Bryce 


VERNON  the  boss  pulled  out  his 
'kerchief  and  his  watch  as  he 
strode  along  to  where  St.  Elco 
was  spraying  fruit  trees  with  an  enor- 
mous metal  syringe.  The  boss's 
"ticker,"  as  he  himself  cahed  it,  was 
the  24-hour  timepiece  they  use  out 
west,  and  he  wore  it,  as  most  men 
wear  watches  in  the  "dry  belt"  of 
British  Columbia,  swathed  in  a  hand- 
kerchief to  protect  it  from  dust. 

"Fourteen  o'clock,  St.  Elco,  my 
tulip!"  he  cried  cheerily.  "Belay  all 
— that  is  to  say,  cease  fire!  No  more 
spraying  to-day.     The  flume's  dry  as 


a  whistle.  Must  be  a  leak  somewhere 
up  yonder  in  the  woods.  A  murrain 
on't,  as  Shakespeare  says.  A  hundred 
degrees  in  the  shade,  the  flume  dry, 
and  the  lake  two  miles  off!  And  they 
call  this  a  wet  season — one  downpour 
and  two  showers  in  six  months.  Who 
wouldn't  sell  a  Columbian  fruit  farm 
and  go  to  sea?" 

"I  wouldn't,"  came  in  positive  tones 
from  the  young  fellow  as  he  laid  down 
his  syringe  and  rose  to  stretch  him- 
self. "The  sea?  Not  for  me,  thanky. 
I  had  enough  coming  over.  I'd  rather 
rest  easy  under  my  own  or  someone 
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else's  fig  tree — rather  study  arbori- 
culture and  pomology  under  you, 
boss,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Charlie  St.  Elco  was  just  an  ordin- 
ary young  Britisher,  dressed  in  the 
garments  of  the  country — grey  flannel 
shirt  and  trousers,  cowboy  hat,  thick 
boots  and  canvas  overalls.  A  leather 
belt  with  a  pruning  knife  in  a  sheath 
proclaimed  his  avocation.  His  face 
was  not  without  a  touch  of  the  sad- 
ness and  sentimentality  of  the  Celt, 
and  not  improved  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  pitted  with  tiny  red  blotches 
where  the  black  fly  had  bitten  him. 

"Chacun  a  son  gout,"  said  the  elder 
man  with  a  laugh  that  showed  he  was 
not  ill-pleased  at  the  answer.  "Eh, 
you're  six  months  out,  you've  sampled 
most  of  the  work  of  the  farm — deuced 
hard  work — and  you  say  that?  Well, 
well !  You've  got  sand,  St.  Elco. 
There's  not  much  you  can't  do,  from 
hoeing  carrots  to  clearing  land  and 
picking  cherries.  You're  an  out  and 
out  Canook,  and  that's  something 
very  different  to  the  Kclvingsighed 
city  clerk  of  six  months  back — eh,  my 
tulip  ?" 

The  tulip  reddened  under  his  tan, 
"I  was  a  bit  green  then,  boss,  and 
that's  a  fact." 

"Well !"  laughed  the  jovial  boss, 
"you're  full-blown  now.  You'll  soon 
be  quite  capable  of  managing  your 
own  little  ten-acre  lot,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  lose  you.  Come  along.  We'll 
strike  for  to-day,  though  we  ought 
to  be  spraying  like  Trojans.  Hang  that 
flume !  Must  go  up  the  woods  and 
put  it  right,  by  hook  or  by  crook." 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  a  few  min- 
utes later,  as  they  went  up  the  wide 
wooden  stairway  into  the  ranch,  "seen 
any  signs  of  that  harum-scarum 
daughter  of  mine  this  afternoon?  I 
wonder  where  she's  got  to?" 

Charlie  shook  his  head. 

Vernon's  orchard  occupied  a  wide 
and  lovely  valley,  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach — and  hundreds  of  miles 
farther.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill 
one  could  see  the  Selkirk  Range,  ad- 
joining the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  all 
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around  lay  a  wild  and  picturesque 
country — a  country  that  will  always 
remain  wild,  defying  the  taming  ad- 
vance of  civilization  —  a  country 
shaggy  with  woods  that  teem  with 
life. 

St.  Elco's  ten-acre  orchard  was  a 
couple  of  leagues  distant  over  the 
brow  of  the  "rise."  He  was  working 
hard  at  Vernon's,  trying  to  earn  the 
purchase  money,  five  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  had  arranged  to  pay  in  in- 
stalments ;'  but  it  was  an  uphill  fight 
for  a  needy  young  fellow  with  no 
capital,  and  the  company  who  were 
exploiting  this  part  of  the  fruitful 
"dry  belt"  threatened  to  sell  the  lot 
over  his  head  if  he  did  not  pay 
promptly. 

It  was  tiresome  to  be  so  young  and 
so  poor,  and  he  heartily  wished  his 
"learning"  time  was  over,  so  that  he 
could  start  in  his  own  ranch.  But  as 
things  were  going  he  could  not  hope 
to  do  this  inside  a  couple  of  years. 

Thinking  of  this,  Vernon's  "learn- 
er" cantered  over  the  ridge  that  sul- 
try afternoon.  He  had  a  few  hours 
at  his  disposal ;  the  sun  was  burning 
hot,  the  woods  looked  inviting,  and  a 
distant  gleam  of  the  Okanagan  Lake 
called  him  northward  like  a  lure. 

The  sturdy  young  fellow  made  a 
pleasant  picture  as  he  rode  under  the 
fresh  green  leaves.  The  horse  shone 
glossy  brown  where  the  sun  struck  its 
flank,  and  the  rider,  tricked  out  in  a 
gay  red  scarf  that  struck  a  salient 
note  amid  the  encircling  leafage,  sat 
gracefully  poised  in  his  saddle,  sitting 
down,  cowboy  fashion,  but  quite  up- 
right, and  holding  the  reins  loosely 
in  the  left  hand,  high  up,  level  with 
the  chest. 

There  was  little  or  no  trail,  and  the 
horse  wound  a  sinuous  way  round 
huge  fallen  trunks,  and  forced  a  pass- 
age through  tall,  thickly-bunched  rasp- 
berry canes,  its  hoofs  crashing  noisily 
at  times  over  littered  branches  and 
matted  undergrowth,  but  more  often 
falling  soundless  on  carpet-like  mast 
or  loose,  crumbly  soil. 

Presently  they  broke  through  an 
ancient  copse  of  trees  into  a  clearing 
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where  a  broad  rift  in  the  encircling 
woodage  gave  an  outlook  upon  the 
lofty  peaks  of  the  Range.  They  were 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away — 
those  mountains — but  in  the  clear  air 
they  looked  nearer  than  ten,  and  it 
was  a  grand  sight  to  see  them,  swath- 
ed in  fleecy  scarfs  of  mist,  towering 
up  so  clearly  in  the  stillness  of  the 
perfect  day.  A  magnificent  scene, 
but— 

"Lonesome,"  said  Vernon's  "learn- 
er" with  a  sigh. 


he  wished  he  were  still  laboring  among 
the  cherry  trees,  with  the  overpower- 
ing sun  scorching  the  back  of  his 
neck.  Some  bitter  lines  from  Locksley 
Hall  mingled  with  his  reflections : 

"I  .  .  .  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I 
wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to, 
lighting  upon  days  like  these  ? 

Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and 
opens  but  to  golden  keys." 

"Dash   it  all— dash   it   all!     I'll   go 
and   see   what's   the   matter    with   the 


She  had  fallen  upon  a  ledge-like  outcropping  of  rock,  less  than  six  feet  down  the  cliff. 


Below,  in  a  gorge,  the  merest  trickle 
of  water  marked  the  course  of  what 
had  been  a  month  before  a  dashing, 
frothing  stream. 

"Dried  up,"  St.  Elco  muttered, 
turning  in  his  saddle,  "dried  up,  like 
the    flume — dash    it." 

He  had  become  obsessed  by  the 
uneasy,  aimless  feeling  that  comes 
over  hard-working  men  who  suddenly 
find  themselves  with  nothing  to  do. 
He  took  unkindly  to  idleness.  He 
wished  the  flume  had  not  dried  up; 


flume.  Must  have  something  to  do, 
or  I'll  go  crazy." 

Though  barely  twenty-five,  St.  Elco 
had  "a  past."  He  had  done  little 
harm  away  back  there  in  the  old 
country — certainly  nothing  to  be  very 
much  ashamed  of — but  he  had  done 
little  good.  There  were  times  when 
those  sickening  spectres — wasted  op- 
portunity and  abject  failure — laid 
chilly  fingers  on  him. 

Thank  God  that  there  are  countries 
like  Canada  and  British  Columbia  for 
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men  like  these,  where,  if  you  would 
eat,  you  must  help  yourself,  fetch  your 
rations  raw  from  wood  and  stream, 
gather  your  own  faggots  and  light 
your  own  fire,  bustle  around  and  ar- 
range and  prepare  everything! 

"Come,  Robin — mush!"  he  cried, 
with  something  like  an  oath,  as  he 
swung  his  horse  aside  and  crashed 
through  an  ocean  of  breast-high  fern. 

A  moment  later  he  pulled  up  with 
an  abruptness  that  cost  him  his  seat 
and  sent  him  asprawl  on  the  animal's 
neck. 

"The  fair  Emily's  hat,  as  I'm  a 
sinner!"  he  muttered  excitedly  as,  re- 
covering himself,  he  reached  out  his 
riding  crop  and  lifted  a  large  straw- 
brimmer  with  trimmings  of  pale  blue 
from  an  overhanging  bough. 

He  had  dismounted,  tethered  his 
horse,  and  was  standing  with  the  hat 
in  his  hand,  rubbing  a  red  smear  on 
his  cheek  where  a  branch  had  smote 
him,  when  the  drumming  of  ho^fs  and 
a  clear,  musical  cry  heralded  a  mount- 
ed figure  which,  dashing  out  of  a 
wood  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope  on 
the  left,  came  careering  along  at  a 
neck-break  pace.  It  was  Vernon's 
daughter,  a  young  girl  of  about  twen- 
ty, hat'ess,  her  dark  hair  streaming 
about  her,  her  riding-skirt  blown  aside, 
and  two  vivid  spots  of  color  on  her 
warm-tinted  face. 

The  young  man's  eyes  grew  keen 
and  bright  as  he  watched  her.  ''Emily 
Vernon  on  the  randan!  What's  the 
young  helicat  up  to  now  ?" 

The  ground  to  the  right  fell  sheer, 
almost  vertically,  into  a  gash  in  the 
hillside.  In  that  gash,  or  ravine,  the 
flume  from  Vernon's  ranch  wound 
along,  a  great  wooden  tube,  like  a 
sinuous  snake.  The  slope  to  the  left, 
where  Charlie  St.  Elco  stood,  canted 
downwards  to  where  a  fringe  of  un- 
dergrowth marked  the  edge  of  the 
ravine,  and  then,  at  a  less  acute  angle, 
dropped  away  to  the  wood  from  which 
the  girl  had  emerged. 

Even  an  Italian  cavalryman  would 
have  hesitated  to  tackle  such  a  "snell 
brae,"  but  the  girl,  seeing  St.  Elco  on 
the  crest,  charged  it  full  pelt,  and  came 
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floundering  up,  hailing  the  young  fel- 
low with  a  resounding  view^halloo ! 

"By  Jove !  why  didn't  old  Vernon 
call  her  Diana  ?  Emily,  forsooth ! 
She's  Diana  Vernon  to  a  't'." 

He  watched  her  with  fascinated 
eyes  and  parted  lips. 

Some  time  in  the  late  fall  a  fire  had 
swept  the  bluff.  It  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  big  brulc.  There  was  charcoal 
underfoot,  and  fine,  feathery  ashes, 
and  near  St.  Elco  rose  a  monstrous 
blackened  trunk,  tottering  on  the  brow 
of  the  slope,  quite  lifeless  and  with 
only  a  few  charred  stumps  for  limbs. 

Had  Charlie's  attention  not  been 
fixed  on  Emily  Vernon,  he  would 
never  have  ventured  within  such  a 
danger  zone,  for  trees  like  this  are 
liable  to  fall  at  any  moment.  But  he 
had  eyes  for  one  object  only — the 
young  Diana. 

"Ca'  canny  there,  Miss  Vernon!" 
he  shouted.  "You'll  break  the  knees 
of  your  nag,  sure  as  a  gun !" 

"No  fear!"  came  the  cheery  re- 
sponse. "Take  a  lot  to  break  Bobby's 
knees.  I  say — that  my  hat  you've 
got  there?" 

Charlie  was  about  to  repeat  the 
admonition,  when,  with  a  whip-like 
crack  and  without  the  least  warning, 
the  huge  blackened  trunk  at  his  elbow 
tilted  over,  hung  quivering  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  and,  missing  him  by  a 
hair-breadth,  crashed  like  a  thunder- 
bolt down  the  slope. 

"Good  God!" 

Gasping,  deafened,  and  half-blinded 
amidst  a  stifling  cloud  of  dust,  it  was 
some  moments  ere  St.  Elco  regained 
his  eyesight.  When  he  did  so  he 
stood  for  a  time  as  if  petrified,  gazing 
down  the  bluff.  He  had  heard  a 
shriek,  and  now  looked  in  vain  for  the 
girl  and  her  horse.  All  that  could  be 
seen  was  a  deep  trench  ploughed  by 
the  fallen  tree  down  the  hillside,  and 
a  pearly  cloud  of  dust  rising  from  the 
spot  where  the  blackened  trunk  had 
dashed    over   into  the   ravine. 

Complete  silence  had  followed  the 
catastrophe.  Charlie  stared  about  him, 
scarcely  breathing.  Then  a  groan 
burst    from   him  as   he    realized    the 
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saddle. 


significance  of  that  deeply-ploughed 
trench.  The  huge  trunk,  in  hurtling 
down,  had  dashed  into  horse  and  girl 
and  swept  them   into  the   ravine. 

He  raced  down  the  slope.  His  dis- 
traction was  such  that  he  blundered 
through  a  clump  of  the  horrible  devil's- 
club-thorn  without  feeling  in  the  least 
its  venomous  stings.  The  dust  stung 
his  eyes  like  caustic;  and  almost  be- 
reft of  sight  he  would  have  gone 
headlong  into  the  ravine  had  not  some- 
thing gripped  him  above  the  left  ankle 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff. 

A  sharp,  spike-like  object  had 
pierced  one  leg  of  his  canvas  overalls. 
It  was  yellow  and  smooth  and  horn- 
like, and  protruded  from  the  clayey 
subsoil  in  which  it  was  firmly  rooted. 
The  monstrous  charred  tree-trunk  had 
swept  away  the  clump  of  brushwood 
and  the  ton  of  gravel  under  which  it 
had  lain  buried  for  centuries.  It  held 
him  fast,  and  saved  him  a  fall  of 
sixty  feet,  but  it  sent  him  asprawl 
down  the  face  of  the  declivity,  and 
held  him  suspended,  upside  down,  like 
the  immortal  Bailie  in  "Rob  Roy." 

The  shock  racked  every  nerve  in  his 


body.  Involuntarily  he  flung  out  his 
arms  to  save  himself.  They  embraced 
something  warm  and  yielding,  whilst 
in  his  ear  a  low  voice  moaned : 

"Charlie !" 

"Diana!"  In  his  perturbation  he 
called  her  Diana.  She  had  fallen  upon 
a  ledge-like  outcropping  of  rock  less 
than  six  feet  down  the  cliff. 

The  cloud  of  dust  had  settled,  so 
that  he  saw  her  clearly.  Her  white 
face  and  affrighted  eyes  were  close 
where  he  hung. 

"Lift  me  up,  Charlie,"  she  mutter- 
ed feebly.  "You  said  I'd  break  Bob- 
by's knees,  but  I've  broken  my  own, 
I'm  afraid.     .     .     .    Where's  Bobby?" 

"Lie  still,  my  dear,"  he  said,  bro- 
kenly. Then  sternly — "Don't  move. 
I'll  have  you  up  in  a  jiffy." 

Rut  it  took  him  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  most  desperate  exer- 
tion to  raise  himself  to  the  cliff-top, 
and  quite  half  an  hour  to  bring  up 
the  girl.  She  had  swooned  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  interim,  though  she  was 
quite  conscious  when  he  set  her  down 
on  a  pile  of  dust.  She  had  broken  a 
leg,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
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her  so  much  as  her  little  tip-tilted 
Irish  nose,  which  was  not  broken,  but 
which  bled  profusely. 

"Oh,  bother,"  she  said  whimsically 
whilst  he  set  her  broken  limb  in  a 
rude  splint.  "It's  so  unbecoming  to 
have  one's  claret  tapped  like  this. 
Have  you  a  key  I  could  put  down  my 
back?"  Then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
she  repeated:  "Where's  Bobby?" 

"Oh — er — Bobby's  gone  home,"  he 
answered  weakly,  for  he  had  seen  the 
horse  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ra- 
vine, near  the  flume,  a  mangled  mass, 
with  all  the  life  knocked  out  of  it. 

He  felt  that  he  must  divert  her  at- 
tention from  that  unpleasant  subject. 
"D'y  know  what  yon  is?"  he  said 
with  his  Glasgow  accent,  pointing  to 
the  yellow,  horn-like  object  that  had 
caught  in  his  overalls  and  saved  him 
from  the  fate  of  Bobby.  "Looks  like 
a  huge  tooth,  doesn't  it?  I  wonder 
what  it  is !" 

"What  a  queer  thing!"  said  she; 
"it's  like  an  elephant's  tusk.  .  .  ." 
But  there  was  another  matter  of  great- 
er import  than  all  the  elephant's  tusks 
in  the  world.  "Why  did  you  call  me 
Diana  down  there?"  she  asked  with 
a  sidelong  look  as  he  lifted  and  bore 
her  off  in  his  strong  arms.  "I  heard 
you." 


Charlie's  explanation  was  slightly 
involved,  but  he  had  finished  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  when  the  boss  who 
had  come  out  prospecting  for  the  leak 
in  the  flume,  met  them  hurrying  home 
through  the  woods. 

Vernon  was  considerably  surprised 
to  see  his  daughter  slung  across  the 
front  of  his  "learner's"  saddle,  with 
that  happy  young  man's  arms  round 
her.  He  was  still  more  surprised  when 
Emily,  now  slightly  delirious  in  addi- 
tion to  being  dirty  and  dishevelled, 
greeted  him  thus: 

"I  say,  Dad !    my  nose  is  bleeding 

like  one  o'clock;  we've  found  such  a 

queer  thing  like   an   elephant's    tusk ; 

my   right    leg's     fractured,    and     I'm 

engaged  to  Charlie  St.  Elco!" 
*  *  *  * 

Charlie  always  said  that  it  was  the 
tusk  that  brought  him  the  luck.  It 
turned  out  to  be  of  value  from  an 
archaeological  point  of  view.  It  was  the 
canine  tooth  of  a  prehistoric  monster, 
and  he  sold  it  to  one  of  the  Canadian 
museums  for  £260 — not  a  very  large 
sum,  but  sufficient  to  pay  most  of  the 
remaining  instalments  for  his  ten-acre 
lot  and  enable  him  to  marry  Emily. 

Last  time  I  saw  them  their  first 
child  was  cutting  his  first  tooth,  and 
making  as  much  row  as  if  it  were  a 
second    Mammoth   Tusk.     \ 
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Does  the  East  Need 
Reclaiming  ? 


THE  whole  question  of  irriga- 
tion resolve;-  itself  into  one  of 
science.  The  scientific  methods 
which  irrigation  necessitates,  will 
likely  prove  of  more  importance 
than  the  soucre  of  the  water.  Would 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  West 
bring  fabulous  crop  returns  if  ap- 
plied in  the  East?  It  is  to  show 
that  great  results  would  be  had 
if  these  methods  were  applied  in  the 
East  that  Agnes  C.  Laut  has  de- 
scribed western  fruit  cultural  meth- 
ods in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. Miss  Laut  has  traveled  much 
in  the  West,  studying  life  on  the  farm, 
and  is  trying  to  depict  the  bright  side 
of  life  in  the  West.  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  continent  frost  has 
many  times  spoiled  the  fruit  yields, 
but  how  many  of  them  have  tried  to 
ward  off  frosts  by  the  use  of  coal  or 
oil  stoves?  Many  orchards  are 
carpeted  with  grass  and  bordered 
with  brush-heaps,  yet  these  are  the 
sure  harbingers  of  insect  pests.  Dis- 
ease often  enters  the  tree  through 
some  wound,  caused  by  breaking 
limbs,  etc.,  yet  no  precaution  is  taken 
by  waxing  over  these  wounds.  For 
years  the  easterner  has  been  crying 
against  the  middlemen  while  the 
western  unions  have  been  paying 
$5,000  salaries  to  market  agents,  who 
have  been  making  money  for  the  fruit 
growers. 

"Is  it  the  fruit,  or  the  soil,  or  the  sun- 
light, or  the  water  or  what?"  I  asked  .1 
prominent  fruit  grower  of  Grand  Valley, 
Colorado,  who  last  year  cleared, — net 
profit, — $7,500  from  a  ten-acre  plot  of 
apples.  He  had  just  told  me  that  aver- 
age returns,  not  exceptional  returns,  for 
apples  in  that  valley  should  be  put  near- 


er $300  an  acre  than  $1,000;  and  here 
he  was  with  gross  returns  himself  of 
nearly  $1,000;  and  net  returns  for  ten 
acres  of  $7,500.  These  figures, — I  may 
add, — I  got  from  the  fruit  growers'  ship- 
ping association  and  not  from  himself. 

"Why,  I  should  say  it's  soil,  sunlight, 
altitude,  water,  and  all,"  he  answered, 
"but  most  of  all  it's  our  new  methods. 
You  see,  where  your  running  expenses 
for  water  alone  average  all  the  way 
from  $3  to  $15  an  acre, — you've  got  to 
make  good!  It's  Pike's  Peak  or  bust! 
There  isn  't  room  for  any  leakage !  You 
have  to  manage  your  farm  the  way  an 
expert  manages  a  railway. — right  on  the 
nail,  down  to  the  very  last  farthing!  In 
the  case  of  the  railway,  damage  suits 
for  carelessness  fall  on  the  shareholders. 
In  the  case  of  irrigation  they  fall  on  the 
farmer.  Why,  let  me  tell  you  about  this 
orchard!  You  see  I  have  twenty  acres, 
but  my  returns  came  from  only  ten. 
"When  I  bought  this  place  I  was  a  com- 
mercial traveler.  The  orchard  had  been 
set  out  by  a  retired  clergyman  and  it  was 
just  coming  on  to  bear, — some  twelve 
years  old.  It  had  been  set  out  pretty 
well  as  you  see, — not  a  single  experi- 
mental tree, — every  one  a  tested  variety 
and  good  producer.  I  think  it  a  lot  safer 
for  the  newcomer  to  buy  an  orchard 
coming  on  to  bear  if  he  can  afford  it. 
If  a  company  sets  out  your  trees  and 
cares  for  them,  it  may  be  all  right;  or  it 
may  be  all  wrong.  They  may  not  be  the 
right  varieties;  or  they  may  not  pollenize 
properly;  or  they  may  not  be  cared  for 
while  they  are  growing  to  keep  them  free 
of  disease.  I  don't  like  these  orchards 
with  grass  under  them.  It  harbors  too 
many  bugs;  and  I  don't  like  trees  that 
have  been  grown  too  high  and  gone  all 
to  branch.  Your  fruit  will  be  bruised 
in  the  picking;  and  high  trees  are  more 
expensive  to  spray " 

"Do  you  spray  often?"  I  was  think- 
in  jr  of  a  fruit  country  in  the  East,  where 
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I  happen  to  live,  though  I  am  a  Western- 
er. I  know  only  one  orchardist  who 
sprays  at  all  in  that  county;  and  he  is  an 
outsider;  and  he  sprays  only  once  a 
year. 

"Spray  often?"  The  Colorado  man 
burst  out  laughing.  '"1  keep  two  men  at 
$60  a  month  each  spraying  all  summer. 
We  don't  wait  till  the  bugs  come.  We 
spray,  spray,  spray  all  the  time  and  keep 
'em  from  ever  coming!  I  don't  think 
I'm  exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  we 
spray  constantly  from  the  time  we  take 
the  extra  hands  on  after  the  blossoming 
till  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen;  and  that 
is  the  smallest  part  of  our  labor.  You 
see  on  this  whole  twenty  acres  there  is 
not  one  single  blade  of  grass  growing 
the  size  of  a  pin.  It  takes  work  to  keep 
that  down  with  constant  supply  of  mois- 
ture from  the  ditch.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  the  soil  soft  as  dust,  a  dust  blank- 
et to  hold  the  moisture.  Besides  I  think, 
■ — and  a  good  many  fruit  growers  think 
with  me, — that  a  lot  of  bitter  weeds 
growing  below  trees  taints  the  flavor  of 
the  more  delicate  fruits.  Anyway,  all 
that  undergrowth  takes  away  strength 
that  should  go  into  the  tree." 

Not  a  pound  of  fertilizer  is  used  in 
the  Colorado  orchards.  The  greatest 
danger  is  from  frost.  With  no  pre- 
caution, the  fruit  grower  is  caught 
about  every  fourth  year.  It  was  to 
save  this  fourth  crop  that  experiments 
were  undertaken  to  find  some  means 
of  keeping  the  blossoms  from  being 
spoiled. 

Some  of  us  got  together  and  began  to 
try  cheap  wrinkles  with  small  coal  oil 
and  coal  burners."  (He  did  not  tell  me 
that  he,  himself,  had  been  the  chief  in- 
ventor.) "We  found  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature above  the  freezing  point  those 
coldest  spring  nights,  it  would  take  from 
thirty  to  forty  small  coal-oil  burners  per 
acre  at  a  cost  of  about  $26.  We  like  the 
coal-oil  burners  best,  because  when  you 
get  them  going  they  take  less  hand  labor; 
and  hand  labor  is  a  big  consideration  out 
here.  We  get  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  reports  at  Grand  Junction;  and 
when  the  thermometer  begins  to  drop 
during  blossom  time  warning  is  tele- 
phoned out  to  every  orchard  man  in 
Grand  Valley.  Last  spring  the  towns- 
people came  out  in  wagon  loads,  volun- 
teer helpers  to  keep  the  coal-oil  burners 
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going  and  beat  out  the  frost;  and  we  did 
licit  out  the  frost.  The  Board  of  Trade 
gathered  the  volunteer  helpers  up  and 
sent  them  out  to  us.  As  a  type  of  what 
the  burners  did  for  us, — you  see  how  my 
orchard  is  laid  out,  ten  acres  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  drive, — well,  I  had- 
n  't  sufficient  burners  and  workers  to 
cover  both  fields;  so  instead  of  scatter- 
ing our  efforts  and  risking  a  half  failure, 
we  put  all  our  efforts  on  the  left-hand 
side.  Results?  Net  $7,500  from  the 
saved  field.  The  other  half  didn't  pay 
the  cost  of  labor. 

It  is  the  fruit  associations  that  bring 
the  money  in  after  the  growing  has 
been  done.  Every  fruit  grower  pays 
his  fee  to  join  the  association.  Each 
society  has  its  cold  storages  and  in- 
spectors ;  they  also  have  their  own 
agents  in  the  different  large  markets 
of  the  world,  who  daily  keep  them  in 
touch,  by  wire,  with  prices. 

We    don't   pay    these    fellows    paltry 
commissions.    They  are  from  among  our- 
selves,   and   we    give   them    as   high    as 
$5,000  a  year.    We  have  a  man  in  Ger- 
many and  France  looking  over  the  mar- 
kets and  methods   there.     Our   associa- 
tion  supplies   the  boxes  and  paper  for 
packing   and   sees   that   everything  goes 
out  uniform  and  graded.    At  the  station 
warehouses    here,    every    apple,     every 
peach,  is  examined  as  it  is  packed;  and 
not  a  cull  is   allowed   to  pass.     Apples 
flawed  in  the  skin,  bruised,  specked,  ail 
are  rejected  and  sent  back  to  the  ship- 
per.   What  is  the  result?    Our  apples  go 
right  on  the  market  in  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris  and  command  exactly 
as  much  for  our  small  boxes, — one-fourth 
of  a  barrel, — as  you  pay  for  a  barrel  of 
other  apples.     They  command  that  price 
because  they  are  perfect  in  appearance 
and  will  keep.     You  pay  in  New  York 
from  $2  to  $2.50  a  box  for  our  apples; 
and  you  can  get  a  barrel  of  your  Eastern 
apples  for  $1.75  to  $2.50;  but  by  the  time 
you  have  used  two  layers  off  the  top  of 
that  barrel  the  size  begins  to  diminish, 
and  the  apples  in  the  bottom  have  begun 
to  rot  before  you  reach  them.     Oh,  yes, 
I  know  your  Nova   Scotia  and  Niagara 
and   Michigan  man  boasts  he   can  beat 
us  out  as  to  flavor;  but  we  can  beat  him 
right   off   his   own   market    at   his   own 
game,  while  we  are  2,000  miles  away. 


DOES  THE  EAST  NEED  RECLAIMING? 


And  who  can  say  that  the  Colorado 
man  is  not  speaking  the  truth  ?  Why 
do  the  Colorado  and  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  California  and  Utah  fruit 
lands  sell  at  from  $500  to  $1,000  an  acre, 
when  the  fruit  lands  of  Niagara  and 
Michigan  and  Nova  Scotia  sell  at  from 
$100  to  $200?  "Boom"  and  "boost" 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it;  but 
"boom"  and  "boost"  are  not  all.  The 
rock  bottom  basis  of  values  is  interest 
on  investment;  and  your  man  who  gets 
$7,500  from  an  investment  of  $12,000  has 
a  right  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
methods  used. 

After  showing-  that  the  sugar  beet 
growers,  the  citrus  fruit  growers,  the 
potato  and  onion  farmers  could  all 
tell  the  same  story,  Miss  Laut  shows 
that  there  are  poor  farms  in  the  West. 
Some  men,  believing  that  if  a  little 
is  good  more  will  be  better,  used  the 
irrigation  channels  too  often  and 
spoiled  the  crops.  The  growih  all 
went  to  size  and  the  frost  caught  him 
before  the  fruit  ripened. 

At  another  time  we  were  driving  along 
the  high  line  ditch  of  a  Government 
canal.  Back  and  above  the  ditch  lay 
thousands  of  acres  of  high  mesas,  sage- 
brush plateaus,  rich  in  silt  but  destitute 
of  water.  "That,"  said  the  engineer, 
pointing  with  his  whip,  "is  where  the 
'  wild-catters '  operate.  That  land  is  be- 
ing sold  to  Eastern  tenderfeet  as  irrigat- 


ed land  at  irrigated  prices.  You  would 
think  people  should  realize  that  water 
will  not  run  up  hill.  Buyers  could  save 
themselves  that  loss  if  they  wrote  for  in- 
formation to  the  Government  engineers 
as  to  whether  the  land  is  above  or  below 
ditch  line." 

What  are  the  lessons  of  irrigation 
farming  to  the  East?  It  is  eleven  years 
since  I  left  the  West  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  the  East ;  and  in  those  eleven 
years  there  have  been  at  least  four  years 
when  drought  seriously  affected  farm 
values  in  the  East.  Yet  the  East  has 
never  thought  of  irrigation  except  for 
truck-gardens  and  green-houses.  The 
East  has  plowed  along  in  the  same  old 
furow  it  was  plowing  in  1700.  To  con- 
struct water  reservoirs  for  the  East 
would  be  a  joke  compared  to  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  the  West;  for  water  is  al- 
ways plentiful  at  some  time  of  the  year 
in  the  East ;  and  the  contour  of  hills 
lends  to  natural  reservoirs.  Even  with- 
out irrigation  storage  one  is  constrained 
to  ask,  what  would  be  the  result  if  the 
East,  right  at  the  door  of  its  markets, 
adopted  the  irrigation  farmers'  methods. 
Long  ago  the  East  gave  of  its 
manhood  and  its  means  for  tiie 
winning  of  the  West.  The  day 
may  not  be  at  hand  when  the  West, 
youthful  and  buoyant  and  perhaps  even 
bumptious,  will  bring  back  some  return 
for  that  old  obligation  to  the  East.  The 
West  has  been  reclaimed.  Isn't  it  time 
for  somebody  to  launch  the  evangel  of 
reclaiming  the  East? 
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Home  Helps  for  Health 


By  Marjory  MacMurchy 


That  the  farm  home  gives  cxery  chance  to  provide 
ideal  sanitation  is  disputed  by  none.  Many  people  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  extent  which  pure  water,  drainage 
and  ventilation  play  in  the  preservation  of  health.  Miss 
MacMurchy  has  made  a  special  study  of  home  sanitation 
and  in  this  article  tries  to  set  forth  the  true  importance  of 
these  different  branches  of  zvork  in  the  farm  horn? 


THE  Canadian  farmer's  wife  has 
not  realized  yet  that  she  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  figures  in  the  Canadian 
nation.  Her  problems  and  the  way 
in  which  she  settles  them  affect 
largely  the  future  of  the  farm- 
ing community  and  in  Canada  the 
farm  is  the  heart  of  national  in- 
dustry. Women  in  the  city  have 
many  of  their  house  problems  set- 
tled by  the  city  authorities.  The 
farmer's  wife  has  the  opportunity 
to  settle  most  of  these  problems  her- 
self. In  attending  to  the  sanitation 
of  the  farmhouse  her  vigilance  is 
often  the  best  safeguard  against 
danger  in  the  three  ways  by  which 
danger  to  health  most  frequently 
comes.  These  three  ways  are  water 
sources,  drainage,  and  ventilation. 
Add  to  these,  food,  personal  cleanli- 
ness, house  cleanliness  and  house 
warming  and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  the  farmer's  wife  is  the 
guardian  of  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold. She  is  the  person  who  hears 
and  obeys  the  Command  of  Health. 
The  water  source  on  a  farm  is 
commonly  a  spring.  No  sweeter 
water  in  the  world  can  be  tasted  than 
that  which  comes  from  a  farm  spring. 
Sweet  and  cool  and  plentiful,  the 
recollection  of  spring  water   from   a 
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well  on  an  old  farm  brings  longing 
to  many  a  thirsty  lip  which  has  long 
learned  to  drink  water  taken  from  a 
tap  as  arranged  by  the  authorities  of 
some  populous  city.  The  practical 
common  sens;e  of  the  farmer's  wife 
leads  her  to  know  that  the  well  should 
be  on  high  ground  or  banked  up  so 
that  surface  water  may  not  drain  into 
it.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  protect  the  water  of  the  well  from 
contamination.  It  must  be  covered 
so  that  nothing  can  fall  into  it.  It 
should  be  impossible  for  moisture  to 
drip  into  it  from  above.  The  well 
must  be  a  reasonable  distance  from 
farm  outbuildings.  Heaps  of  manure 
and  outhouses  must  not  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  well  from  which 
drinking  water  and  water  for  the 
work  of  the  house  is  taken.  No 
farmer's  wife  is  a  good  housemistress 
who  does  not  know  about  the  water 
sources  of  her  house.  She  must 
watch  to  see  that  the  proper  condi- 
tions are  kept  up. 

Should  the  farmer  and  his  wife 
have  a  feeling  that  the  water  supply 
is  not  all  that  it  ought  to  be  let  them 
write  to  the  nearest  government 
agricultural  station,  either  Dominion 
or  Provincial,  and  ask  for  advice  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  farm.     Explain  the  situation  in  a 
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letter.  If  it  is  thought  advisable  send 
a  sample  of  the  well  water  for  analy- 
sis. The  Provincial  Board's  of  Health 
are  constantly  making  analysis  of 
drinking  water.  This  is  part  of  the 
reason  for  their  existence.  To  make 
use  of  these  government  aids  to 
health  is  part  of  the  privilege  of 
Canadian  citizenship.  Should  the 
farmer's  wife  be  doubtful  of  the  pur- 
ity of  the  drinking  water  for  immedi- 
ate use,  the  following  is  a  simple,  in- 
expensive and  efficient  method  of 
making  impure  water  safe  and  fit  for 
drinking.  The  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  perfected  by  two 
doctors  in  the  Ontario  Provincial 
laboratory. 

TO  PURIFY   WATER. 

Take  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  chloride 
of  lime,  smoothing  off  the  surface  of 
the  spoon  with  some  flat  object,  so 
that  too  much  of  the  'chemical  is  not 
used.  Dissolve  this  in  a  teacupful  of 
water,  and  add  to  this  three  more  cup- 
fuls  of  water.  A  teaspoon  of  the  re- 
sultant solution  added  to  a  two-gal- 
lon pail  of  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  ten  minutes,  will  give  a  propor- 
tion of  .4  to  .5  parts  of  free  chlorine 
to  a  million  parts  of  water,  sufficient 
to  purify  the  latter  from  every  trace 
of  harmful  bacteria.  There  is  no 
taste  or  odor  to  this  sterilized  water, 
and  the  free  chlorine  in  itself  harm- 
less soon  disappears. 

CONVENIENCE    MEANS    PURITY. 

I  wonder  how  many  million  pails 
of  water  have  been  carried  from  the 
well  to  the  farmhouse  by  the  mothers 
and  daughters  of  Canadian  farms. 
This  labor  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  considered  when  a  safe,  clean,  high 
place  is  being  selected  for  the  digging 
of  the  well.  Two  farm  boys  not  long 
ago  gave  most  of  their  spare  time  for 
a  year  to  piping  the  water  from  a 
spring  far  away  from  the  farmhouse 
to  the  house  and  to  the  barn.  Their 
mother  now  has  good  running  water 
in  her  kitchen  and  the  boys  have  good 
running  water  in  the  farm  buildings 
for  the  stock.  Hundreds  of  other 
boys  and  men  have  done  the  same 
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thing,  and  thousands  of  others  can  do 
it  now  if  they  give  the  question  a 
little  thought  and  a  little  labor.  The 
Canadian  farmhouse  should  have  wa- 
te  ;  laid  on  in  the  house.  Many  Cana- 
dian farmhouses  have  water  laid  on 
now,  judging  by  the  windmills  that  are 
turning  in  every  province  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  British  Columbia. 
A  large  number  of  engines  are  speci- 
ally manufactured  to  pump  water  into 
country  houses  and  are  used  exclu- 
sively, especially  in  the  United  States. 

More  than  in  the  case  of  the  water 
supply,  the  question  of  drainage  is 
left  to  the  men  of  the  farm.  But  the 
mistress  of  the  farmhouse  has  had  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  say  in  some  in- 
stances that  she  will  not  any  longer 
throw  her  dish  water  out  of  doors.  A 
sink  with  a  drain  must  be  contrived 
to  carry  it  away  from  the  house.  For 
part  of  the  year,  some  housemistresses 
w'ho  love  gardens  say  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  flowers  than  soap 
suds  from  clothes.  One  lady  with  a 
garden  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  cer- 
tain plant  thrives  best  if  watered  with 
water  in  which  potatoes  have  been 
boiled.  Other  plants  should  have  the 
water  used  for  boiling  meat  and  so 
on.  Many  items  of  information  be- 
long to  the  woman  who  manages  a 
farmhouse.  One  of  them  is  that 
drains  will  always  bear  watching.  If 
water  is  laid  on  in  the  house,  more 
drains  are  needed  and  greater  care. 
Although  the  men  of  the  farm  gen- 
erally understand  drains  best,  knowl- 
edge of  where  the  drains  are  and  of 
how  they  ought  to  be  placed  never 
comes  amiss  to  a  woman  on  a  farm. 
The  man  who  wrote  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  glorified  the  drain-digger. 

PURE  AIR   A  NECESSITY   OF   LIFE. 

Ventilation  and  the  warming  of  a 
house  have  a  close  connection,  in  the 
minds,  at  least,  of  those  who  put  fuel 
in  stoves  or  furnaces.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  man  who  stokes  a 
furnace  often  has  an  objection  to  open 
windows.  The  janitor  of  a  large 
school  complained  once  to  the  prin- 
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cipal  that  since  the  windows  were  openS|| 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  warm  allff 
out-of-doors.  With  young  children,!  # 
old  people,  or  invalids  in  a  house  the 
temperature  needs  to  be  kept  higher 
than  otherwise  would  be  necessary. 
But  proper  clothing,  proper  food,  and 
proper  bathing,  enable  the  rest  of  an 
average  household  to  do  with  less  heat 
in  the  house  and  be  the  better  for  it. 
A  reasonable  amount  of  heat  in  a 
Canadian  winter  is  always  necessary. 
Open  fires  help  to  secure  good  ven- 
tilation. If  a  house  is  not  well  ven- 
tilated, it  means  dull  wits  and  a  slug- 
gish physical  condition  for  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  house.  A  hurricane 
blowing  through  a  house  is  not  to  be 
desired  on  a  cold  day,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  time,  except  for  a  few  minutes  to 
clear  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
house.  Proper  ventilation  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  No  house  in  which  all  the 
windows  are  shut  for  hours  at  a  time 
can  be  well  ventilated.  Fresh  air  is 
never  to  be  feared.  Take  means  to 
keep  the  circulation  of  the  body  ac- 
tive and  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Good  water,  fresh  air,  and  sunlight 
are  the  most  powerful  agents  known 
in  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange  a  piece  of  board  at 
the  bottom  of  a  window  in  such  a  way 
that  no  draught  is  felt  in  the  room. 
In  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  the  patient  is  kept  in 
the  open  air  night  and  day.  Well 
people  may  be  strong  enough  to  do 
with  less  fresh  air.  But  it  is  always 
an  extravagant  waste  of  health  to  stint 
well  people  in  their  air  supply.  If  the 
farm  household  does  not  understand 
the  value  of  proper  ventilation,  then 
it  is  the  woman  of  the  house  who  with 
due  caution  and  gentleness  must  see 
that  windows  open  an  inch  or  two  in 
winter  and  much  wider  in  summer, 
will  bring  a  sense  of  comfort,  well- 
being  and  greater  physical  health  to 
the  inmates  under  her  care. 

It  is  possible  that  the  woman  of  the 
farmhouse  would  rather  have  all  the 


windows  of  the  house  closed  to  keep 
out  the  dust.  Dust  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  unavoidable  accompaniments  of 
life,  which  we  would  all  banish  if  we 
could.  The  woman  on  the  farm  can 
always  reflect,  however,  how  much 
better  off  she  is  in  this  respect  than 
the  woman  in  the  city.  Country  wash- 
ing never  reaches  the  same  stage  of 
blackness  as  city  washing.  It  is  a 
question  of  dust.  Dry  sweeping  and 
dry  dusting  are  two  of  the  mistakes 
of  housekeeping.  They  should  be 
superseded  by  the  sprinkled  floor  and 
the  damp  duster.  These  means  help 
to  keep  down  dust.  The  law  of  the 
household  which  follows  the  Com- 
mandment of  Health,  brings,  as  well,  a 
reformation  in  the  planning  of  meals. 
It  teaches  what  foods  ought  to  be 
combined  to  make  a  nourishing  meal, 
and  it  inculcates  right  ways  of  cook- 
ing food.  A  nurse  in  a  hospital  not 
long  ago  was  stopped  by  a  superior 
authority  as  she  was  about  to  carry 
to  one  of  her  patients  an  attractive- 
looking  tray  of  food.  "Do  you  real- 
ize," the  authority  asked  the  nurse, 
"that  the  only  nourishment  the  patient 
will  get  from  that  pretty  tray  of  yours 
is  in  the  bread  and  butter?"  The 
nurse  looked  startled.  But  the  ques 
tion  had  brought  her  to  her  senses. 
The  food  was  prepared  well,  but  it  had 
not  been  well-chosen.  It  is  possible 
even  to  have  good  food,  cooked  in 
such  a  way  that  the  people  at  the  table 
will  get  little  nourishment  from  it.  To 
be  healthy  everyone  needs  a  proper 
amount  of  well-chosen,  well-cooked 
food.  Besides  personal  care  of  the 
body,  which  needs  a  whole  article  to 
itself,  there  is  nothing  which  adds  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  a  house- 
hold as  much  as  goodness  and  refined 
ways  of  living.  For  refinement  is 
goodness  in  little  things.  It  gives  to 
the  spirit  the  same  buoyancy  and  hap- 
piness that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  be- 
stow on  the  body. 
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Some  of  the  characteristics  which  have  won  popularity  for  the 

are :     Its  beautiful  singing  tone 
Its  evenness  of  scale 
Its  responsiveness  of  action 
Its  beauty  of  design  and  its 
capacity  to  withstand  hard 
usage  without  becoming  "tinny.  " 

GOURLAY  PIANOS  are  all  of  one  quality— the 
very  best.  If  we  took  a  commission  to  make  a 
single  piano  for  $1,000.00,  it  could  be  of  no  better 
material  or  workmanship  than  we  regularly  use  in  any  one 
of  our  simpler,  more  moderately  priced  styles.  We  could 
spend  more  money  on  ornamentation,  but  nothing  to 
improve  quality. 

May  we  send  you  Booklet  No.    6,    which 
tells  where  2,500  Gourlay  'Pianos  are  used  ? 

Gourlay,  mimer  $  Cecnting 

l68YongeStreet  :  :  :  TORONTO 


U 
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For  over  fifty  years 

among  the  few  foremost 

artistic  pianos  of  Americ 

a, 

The 

Hairier  Bror 

Piano 

is    now    manufactured     in 

Canada,  and   sold   in 

Toronto     at 

New  York 

Prices. 


SPEC  I A L 

We  offer  during  the  month  of 
October,  a  genuine  Haines  Bros. 
upright  piano,  of  beautiful  design, 
as  low  as  $400.  Write  to-day  for 
details  and  attractive  terms.  Local 
representatives  wanted  every- 
where ;  a  profitable  proposition 
to  a  live  salesman. 

THE  FOSTER-ARMSTRONG  CO.,  Ltd. 

PIANO   MANUFACTURERS 

4  Queen  East,  -:-  Toronto 

or 

WINNIPEG   PIANO   CO. 

Manitoba  Ball,  293  Porlarfe  Ave.  •  Winnipeg  Mao. 


Local 
Representatives 


for 


farmer's 
SHagasinc 


Farmer's  Magazine  is  a 
necessity  in  every  farm 
home. 

Its  articles  are  of  such 
intense  interest  that  no 
farm  home  can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

We  want  live,  am- 
bitious representatives 
in  every  locality,  men 
and  women  who  are 
desirous  of  earning 
$100  a  month.  Our 
proposition  is  one 
which  will  enable  the 
right  man  to  make  that 
amount  or  more. 

Take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  write 
us  at  Lonce  for  partic- 
ulars. 


Farmer's  Magazine 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  advertiser   would  like   to   know  where   you   saw   his   advertisement— tell   him. 
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DOES  A  WASHING 
JUST  LIKE  PLAY! 

SIX    MINUTES  TO  WASH  A   TUBFUL! 


Ladies,  just  see  how  easy  I  do  a  big  washing  with  my  1900 
Gravity  Washer.  I  sfarf  the  tub  a-whirling.  Then  the  gravity  de- 
vice under  the  tub  begins  to  help  and  the  rest  is  just  like  play. 
Washes  a  tubful  in  six  minutes!  How's  that  for  quick  and  easy 
work  ?  The  1900  Washer  Co.  sent  me  this  marvellous  machine  on 
trial.  They  didn't  ask  for  notes  or  cash  in  advance.  And  they  let 
me  pay  for  it  a  little  each  week  out  of  the  money  it  saved.me!  They 
treat  everybody  the  same  way. 

You  can  have  one  shipped  FREE 

on  thirty  days'  trial,  the  same  as  I  got  mine.  The  company  will  let 
you  pay  for  it  on  the  same  easy  terms  they  offered  me.  The  Washer 
will  actually  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time.  Mine  did!  I 
wouldn't  take  $100  cash  for  my  1900  Gravity  Washer  if  I  couldn't 
get  another  just  like  it.  It  does  beautiful  work  handles  anything 
from  heavy  blankets  to  daintiest  laces.  Every  housewife  who  is 
tired  of  being  a  drudge  and  a  slave  to  the  washtub  should  write  to 

F.  M.  E.  BACH,  Manager,  The  "1900"  Washer  Co. 
357  YONGE  ST..  TORONTO,  CANADA*! 

for  their  beautiful  WasherlBook  and  generous  offer  of  a  Washer 
on  free  trial.  -Mrs.  R.  H.  FREDERICK. 

This  offer  is  not  good  in  Toronto.  Montreal.  Winnipeg  or  Van- 
couver and  Suburbs,  as  we  have  branch  offices  in  these  places. 
Special  trial  arrangements  are  made  in  these  districts.  2761 


You  Buy  Stove  Comfort  and  Economy 

when  you  install  a 

"NEW  EMPRESS" 

STEEL  RANGE 

By  a  rigid  system  of  test  and  inspection  at 
every  stage  of  its  manufacture,  and  by  the 
employment  of  the  highest  skilled  labour 
and  first  quality  materials,  the  "  NEW 
EMPRESS  "  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
continuous  good  service  unequalled  by  any 
range  on  the  market.  It  is.  moreover,  very 
handsome  in  appearance,  and  can  be  sup- 
plied with  or  without  reservoir.  If  your 
retailer  doesn't  stock  the  "New  Empress," 
write  us  direct  for  catalogue  "N"  and  full 
details. 

We  also  make  Sovereign  Ranges,  Scales,  "Capital" 
Cream  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  etc. 

The  NATIONAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

BROCKVILLE    -    BARRIE    -    EDMONTON     -     REGINA    -     MONCTON 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,  in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.    Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  yon,  for  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  S6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this    money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

sometime  during  the  month. 


WINDSOR  dMry  SALT 


The  wise  house- 
wife knows  the 
importance  of 
always  keeping  a 
good  supply  of 
Windsor  Dairy 
Salt  on  hand. 

She  knows  that 
Windsor  Salt 
makes  the  best 

butter — and   she  is  not  satisfied  to  make 

any  other. 

Windsor  Dairy  Salt  is  both  a  money- 
maker and  a  money-saver. 

It  makes  money  for  farmers  and  dairy- 
men because  it  makes  butter  that  brings 
the  best  prices. 

It  saves  money  for  them  because,  being 
absolutely  pure,  it  requires  less  to  properly 
salt  the  butter.  39 


Reading    advertisements    is    profitable    to    you. 
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A  Jolt  from  Australia. 
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is  a  good  thing — but  we  can  learn  many  home  truths  from  our  own  master  fruit-growers. 
Come  to  the 

Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

CONVENTION 

(ST.  LAWRENCE  ARENA,  TORONTO,  NOV.  16  and  17,  1910) 

and  hear  Mr.  B.  J.  Case,  one  of  the  most  successful  fruit-growers  in  New  York  State.  Mr. 
Case  has  165  acres  of  fruit  under  cultivation,  employs  a  gasoline  tractor  for  orchard  culti- 
vation, and  used  330,000  paper  bags  to  pack  one  crop  of  grapes.  5000  people  flocked  to  the 
Summer  Meeting  at  his  home  at  Sodus  last  year  to  inspect  the  orchards  and  study  his 
methods.     He  will  talk  on 

"ORCHARD  MANAGEMENT  FOR  PROFIT" 

a  theme  interesting  to  every  fruit-grower,  and  as  his  is  the  tale  of  a  man  who  has  'made 
good'  in  the  biggest  sense,  his  talk  should  not  be  missed  by  any  fruit-grower.  Other  good 
men  will  speak. 


APPLE  SHOW 

Nov.  15  to  19 


Full  particulars  from 

P.  W.  HODGETTS,   Secretary 

ONTARIO  FRUIT  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TORONTO 


SINGLE  FARE 

RETURN 
ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


Do  you  want  a  good  wire  fence? 

If  you  are  a  thorough  going  man — a  man  who  insists  upon  getting  the  very 
best  value  for  your  money — there  is  only  one  fence  that  will  suit  you — the 
SELKIRK  STIFF  STAY  FENCE.  It  is  the  one  fence  that  will  keep  its  good 
appearance  and  perfect  shape  in  spite  of  the  hardest  usage  from  animals  or  the 
elements.     You  can  adapt  it  to  every  requirement.     It  is  easy  to  erect,  consisting 

of  lateral  wires  and  stiff  straight  stays  joined  together  with  a  lock  that  holds  tight  even  when  direct 
pressure  of  more  than  half  a  ton  is  brought  upon  it.     How  would  you  like  to 

make  some  cash  profits  in  return  for  a  little  pleasant  work 

done  in  your  spare  time?  We  want  a  good  agent  in  your  locality — a  man  who  can  interest  his 
neighbors  in  Selkirk  Fencing.  You  can  do  this,  and  by  doing  it  you  can  make  a  splendid  profit 
without  spending  much  time  or  effort.  This  proposition  is  worth  immediate  investigation — investi- 
gation costs  nothing.     Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Selkirk  Fence  Co., 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


..&»!> 


The 


Manufacturers  of 
Selkirk  Woven  Wire  Fence 
elki  rk  Lawn  Fencing 
Selkirk  Poultry  Fencing 
Selkirk  Ornamen 
tal  Farm 


<K, 


Selkirk 
Fence  Co., 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Gates 


s,tf^^         Gentlemen: — I  wish  to  examine 
ty*r         for  myself  the  merits  of  your  fences. 
Send  me  a  free  sample  piece  with  de- 
criptive  matter  and  agent's  terms. 


Name- 


P  O. 


•  Prov 


!   U 
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LET  THIS 
CARRIER 

Work  For  You 


YOU  DO  KNOW  that  Stable  work  in  winter 
is  hard  work,  whether  by  fork,  barrow  or  sled,  and 
you  must  have  envied  the  man  who  had  a  mechanical 
carrier    to    do    this  work  for  him. 

You'll  admit,  then,  that  a  Litter  Carrier  is  a 
good  thing,  and  naturally  you  want  the  best ! 

Why  not  install  THE  BEST— the 

Beath  Feed  and  Litter  Carrier? 

Two  Styles  To  Choose  From-— They're  Both  Leaders. 

Not  only  are  Beath  Carriers  the  easiest  to 
handle,  but  they  are  very  durable,  all  parts  subject 
to  strain  being  made  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
carefully  machined  and  fitted. 

The  load  is  raised  by  means  of  an  endless  chain 
or  crank  windlass,  as  illustrated.  Capacity  of  Galvaniz- 
ed Steel  Box  is  16  cubic  feet. 

Present  prices  of  Beath  Carriers  are  very 
moderate,  and  every  carrier  has  an  unqualified 
guarantee. 


W rite  to-day  for  Catalogue   "B"  and  Prices. 

W.  D.  Beath  &  Son,  Ltd. 


LIVE 

AGENTS 

WANTED 


TORONTO, 

CANADA 


The  advertiser  would  like  to  know  where   you   saw   his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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Here's  a  fence  that  is  strong 
and  springy — remains  taut 
and  will  not  rust— 

PCCrlCSS  the  Fence  that  saves  expense 


Put  a  Peerless  fence  around  your 
farm  and  you'll  get  real  service. 

It  will  last  through  years  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  use. 

It  will  not  rust— and  rust  is  the 
greatest  enemy  of  wire  fencing. 

It  will  not  sag — when  struck  by 
a  wagon  or  unruly  animal  it  springs 
right  back  into  position. 

Our  No.  9  Peerless  fence  is  made 
of  heavy  English  galvanized  wire — 
all  No.  9  gauge. 

We  tested  all  kinds  of  wire  and 
found  this  English  wire  the  best  of 
all.     No  other  wire  we  have  tested 


is  drawn  and  galvanized  with  such 
care  and  thoroughness. 

For  this  reason  Peerless  Fence 
will  not  rust — the  spelter  never 
chips  off.  The  fence  will  last 
for  years. 

You  can  test  and  know  how  good 
any  fence  is  before  you  buy  it. 
Write  for  our  simple  formula  for 
testing  wire.  We'll  also  send 
samples  of  Peerless  Fence  to  test. 

We  know  there  is  no  fence  made 
that  will  last  as  long  and  give  you 
as  much  satisfaction  as  the  Peer- 
less Fence.  Write  to-day  for  our 
simple  test  and  samples. 


THE  BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Limited 

Makers  ol  Farm,  Poultry  and  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates 

Dept,  L,     Hamilton,  On!.,    Winnipeg,  Man. 


The  advertiser   would   like   to   know   where   you   saw    his   advertisement — tell    him. 
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Our  160-Page  Book  on  Concrete 
Is  Yours  for  the  Asking- 


IN  order  to  make  known  to  those  who  most  need  to  know  the  uses  of  Con- 
crete, we've  prepared  a  wonderfully  complete  book  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
Farmer.  It's  interesting,  full  of  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  useful  hints.  Ordinarily  sold  at  50  cents  a  copy, 
these  books — a  limited  supply  of  them— are  being  sent  by 
us  free  to  any  Farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write 
us  to  ask  for  one. 


The  book  is  called  "What  the  Farmer  Can  Do  With 
Concrete,"  and  it  tells,  among  other  things,  how  to  construct 
with  Concrete  such  farm  buildings  and  farm  utilities  as:  — 


Barns 

Feeding  Floors 

Root  Cellars 

Steps 

Cisterns 

Gutters 

Silos 

Tanks 

Dairies 

Hitching  Posts 

Shelter  Walls 

Troughs 

Dipping  Tanks 

Horse  Blocks 

Stables 

Walks 

Foundations 

Hens'  Nests 

Stairs 

Well  Curb. 

Fence  Posts 

Houses 

Stalls 

etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

D  WHAT     THE  ° 

FAR.M  E,R 

v    CAN  DO  WITH— n 

CONCRETE 

D      aJ=, ^a 


The  Canada  Cement 


BANQUE  NATIONALE  BUILDING 
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Improve  Your  Farm 

By  The  Use  of  Concrete 


DID  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  things  you  can  accom- 
plish with  Concrete — and  at  slight  cost? 
Have   you   a   notion     how    very    useful    this  modern    building    ma- 
terial is  to  the  Farmer  who  understands  it? 

Do  you  realize  that  practically  every  farm  utility 
can  be  made  of  Concrete — IS,  in  fact,  BEST 
MADE  OF  CONCRETE? 

Best,  because  concrete  is    inexpen- 
sive, easy  to  manipulate,  and  be- 
cause articles  or  buildings  of 
Concrete   are    most   dur- 
able, the  most  cleanly, 
the  most  sanitary, 


the  most  artistic 

— and     they 

are    abso- 

1  u  t  e  1  y 

fi  r  e- 

proof. 


COMPANY,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


i3» 
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He  Kicked  the  Bucket 

He  Wasn't  Mad Just  Tickled  to  Death 


BECAUSE 


He  installed  a  little  wrinkle  that  saved  time 
and  labor  in  watering  stock  by  hand. 


Here 
Ills 


WOODWAR 

WATERING  -'    a 
1        -PAT'D    MAR.  19,  1691. 


jQNTWIND  ENGINEiPUMPq. 


Our    Woodward    Watering    Basins     not 

only  save  time  and  labor,  but  they  in- 
crease flow  of  milk  at  once.  That  means 
greater  profits  The  little  valve  in  each 
basin  prevents  water  flowing  from  one 
basin  to  another — so  no  spreading  of 
disease  through  water. 


87%   OF    MILK    IS    WATER.      SEE    IMPORTANCE    OF    SMALL 
CONTINUAL  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  ?      OUR  BASINS  GIVE  IT. 

Ask  us— we  will  tell  you  all  about  it 

ONTARIO    WIND    ENGINE    &    PUMP    CO.,    LIMITED 

Winnipeg  -  TORONTO  -  Calgary 


The   advertiser   would   like   to   know   where    jou    saw    h:s   advertisement — tell    him. 
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We  Will  Pay  For 

your  attendance  at  any 
Canadian  Agricultural 
College.  Possibly  you 
would  rather  take  a  Cor- 
respondence course  in 
some  other  subject  ?  You 
can  not  afford  to  neglect 

Your  Education 


Whichever  course  you 
would  like  to  take,  let  us 
know.  We  are  here  to 
help  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  Learn  how  to 
obtain  a  FREE  education 
by  writing 

FARMERS  MAGAZINE 

143  University  Ave.      Toronto,  Ont. 


Why  you  should  use 

BITTER-LICK 

Because— It  is  cheap. 

(That  fatten*  your  pocket  book.) 

Because— It  is  not  a  food. 

(You  raise  that  yourself.) 

Because — It  is  a  conditioner. 

(Good  condition  adds  dollars.) 

Because — It  is  a  grand  tonic. 

(Your  stock  may  need  just  this.) 

Because— It  aids  digestion. 

(That  means  less  waste.) 

Because — It  is  a  worm  destroyer. 

'There  is  no  money  in  worms) 

Because — It  is  cheaper  than  stock  foods, 
Condition  or  Worm  Powders. 

(Its  cost  does  not  exceed  ONE  CENT 
A  WEEK  per  head  for  horses  or 
cattle,  and  ONE  >  ENT  A  MONTH 
for  a  sheep  or  a  goat.) 

Because — It    insures    your   stock   against 
disease. 

(Can  you  find  any  cheaper  insur- 
ance ?) 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews 

TORONTO 


that  will  make  your  hens  lay  in  sea- 
son and  out.  Give  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  every  day.  It  will  put 
your  hens  in  fine  shape  and  they'll 
lay  all  winter  long  when  eggs  are 
scarce  and  high — when  busy  hens 
show  dollars  and  dollars  of  profit. 

pratts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

means  that  your  hens  will  be  real 
money  makers  instead  of  just  paying 
for  their  feed. 

Make  a  test  this  season :  Give  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  to  a  part  of  your  fowls  and 
compare  their  profits  with  that  on  the  rest  of 
the  flock.  Do  this  at  our  risk,  for  Pratts 
Poultry  regulator  is 

Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Your  dealer  will  promptly  refund  full  pur- 
chase price  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 

Let  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  make  money  for  you 
this  season.  A  25-lb.  pail  costs  $2.50 — sold  also  in 
smaller  packages  and  100-lb.  bags.  Ask  your  dealer. 

Drop  a  postal  for  our  free  book- "POULTRY  WRINKLES." 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

Dept.  66  TORONTO 


In  writing  Advertisers   mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Manufacturing  Progress 

What  of  the  Future  of  Manu- 
facturing   in     the  Dominion? 


Will  'manufacturing  in  Canada  con- 
tinue to  keep  pace,  in  the  future,  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  this 
country  of  ours?  If,  as  predicted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Halifax,  a  few  days  ago, 
the  population  of  Canada  will  reach 
one  hundred  millions  before  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  will  the  manu- 
facturers be  able  to  supply,  even  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country  as  they  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  If  the  population  doubles 
and  redoubles,  increasing,  as  is  ex- 
pected, by  leaps  and  bounds,  will  the 
necessary  capital,  courage,  enterprise 
and  skill  be  forthcoming  to  keep  the 
factories  always  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
upon  them?  If  the  past  may  be  taken 
as  an  augury  for  the  future,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  although  in  some 
lines  such  expectations  might  not  be 
realized.  In  regard  to  agricultural 
implements  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  future  will  develop — pro- 
vided the  same  forethought,  prudence 
and  care  are  exercised  as  in  the  past, 
by  manufacturers,  legislators  and  the 
people.  By  legislators  to  assist  and 
conserve  this  great  national  asset ;  by 
manufacturers  in  continuing  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  their  goods  ;  by 
the  people  in  supporting  their  native 
industries,  knowing  that  the  more  they 
grow,  and  the  greater  the  volume  of 
their  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  their 
production  and  the  cheaper  their  goods 
become.  This  has  been  history  for 
the  past  half-century,  and  doubtless 
will  repeat  itself  in  the  next.  The 
history    of    the   Massey-Harris    is     a 


striking  example  of  this,  and  their 
success  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
future.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
company,  in  1891,  up  till  the  present 
time,  it  has  always  met  the  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  its  goods.  In 
every  year  they  have  added  to  their 
manufacturing  capacity,  adopting  the 
newest  styles  of  modern  machinery, 
increasing  their  output,  improving  its 
quality,  and  giving  to  its  clients  at 
lowest  prices,  what  are  acknowledged 
•the  world  over  as  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  goods.  Commencing  in 
1891  with  a  capital  of  three  million 
dollars  and  a  factory  floor  space  of 
about  ten  acres,  the  company  has  in- 
creased until  the  combined  floor  space 
of  its  four  factories  is  now  about  forty 
acres,  and  the  capital  employed  ex- 
ceeds twelve  million  dollars.  As  its 
line  of  manufacture  includes  nearly 
every  implement  that  a  farmer  may  re- 
quire, and  as  these  implements  are 
made  to  suit  the  needs  of  every  pro- 
vince from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific, it  is  clear  that  almost  every  farm- 
er in  the  Dominion  has  one  or  more 
Massey-Harris  implements  now  in  use. 
We  present  to  our  readers  on  the 
two  opposite  pages,  illustrations  show- 
ing the  buildings  in  which  the  two 
chief  constituent  companies  com- 
menced business — the  Massey  Co..  in 
1857,  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Harris 
Co.,  in  1857,  at  Beamsville — then, 
after  the  removal  of  these  companies 
to  Toronto  and  Brantford,  and  finally 
the  four  immense  factories  as  they 
now  exist  at  Toronto,  Brantford  and 
Woodstock.  This  is  a  vivid  and  most 
intresting  picture    of    manufacturing 


In  writing  Advertisers   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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GROWTH  IS  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  CHANGE 


The  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Industries  has  not 
been  the  result  of  chance.  The 
four  splendid  factories  shown  on 
another  page,  and  the  chain  of 
branch  houses  encircling  the 
globe,  are  not  due  to  any  freak 
of  fortune,  or  to  accident. 


ORIGINAL  MASSEY  WORKS  AT  NEWCASTLE  IN   1847 

THERE  IS  A  REASON 

and  that  reason  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words : 

MASSEY-HARRIS 
IMPLEMENTS 

GIVE  SATISFACTION 

The    implements  produced    by   the 
sturdy  pioneers,  working  in  the  small      original  HARRfs  works  at  beamsville.  18S7 
shops  shown  herewith,  gave    satis- 
faction in  your  father's  and  grand- 
father's time— the   modern  line   of    MASSEY-HARRIS    HIGH-GRADE  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS    will  continue  to  give  satisfaction  to  ever-increasing  numbers 
for  years  to  come. 


mmtmk  m 


MASSEY  WORKS  IN  1881  HARRIS  WORKS  IN  1881 

SEE      NEXT     RIGHT-HAND     PAGE     FOR     PRESENT     MASSEY-HARRIS     FACTORIES 


It   is   to    your   advantage    to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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progress.  Notwithstanding  this  enor- 
mous and  continual  expansion,  all  the 
Massey-Harris  factories  are  too  small, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  being  en- 
larged and  extended  to  take  care  of 
the  business  that  is  pouring  in  to  this 
old  reliable  and  thoroughly  Canadian 
institution.  These  demands  coming, 
not  only  from  the  development  of 
Canadian  territory,  but  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this 
wonderful  expansion,  whole  city  blocks 
have  been  purchased,  roadways  have 
been  acquired,  streets  have  been  bridg- 
ed and  tunnelled,  long  rows  of  houses 
and  stores  have  been  demolished  or 
removed,  so  that  factories  and  ware- 
houses might  take  their  places,  un- 
til now  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  has  the 
largest  plant  in  the  Empire  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
farming  implements. 

It  is  a  thrilling  narrative — how  the 
two  little  shops  in  the  two  quiet  Cana- 
dian villages  have  grown  into  the  sec- 
ond largest  industry  of  its  character 
in  the  world,  with  its  annual  wage  bill 
running  into  the  millions,  with  its 
warehouses  and  salesrooms  in  thous- 
ands of  Canadian  towns,  and  with 
branch  offices  and  agencies  in  every 
grain-growing  country   in  the  world. 

With  ample  capital,  long  experi- 
ence, keen  judgment,  and  thoroughly- 
equipped  factories,  the  company  is  in 


better  shape  to  push  its  business  than 
ever  before.  In  a  comparatively  new 
country  like  Canada,  where  the  tilled 
acreage  is  increasing  year  by  year, 
where  labor  is  scarce,  and  consequent- 
ly the  demand  for  labor-saving  farm 
implements  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, it  has  been  noted  that  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris Co.,  Ltd.,  has  continually 
increased  its  manufacturing  facilities 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  supply  has 
kept  well  up  with  the  demand.  Al- 
though, temporarily,  its  customers 
have  been  frequently  obliged  to  pur- 
chase elsewhere,  it  was  only  until  new 
additions  could  be  made  to  factories 
and  new  machinery  could  be  installed 
to  enable  the  company  to  take  care  of 
the  increasing  demands  for  their 
goods. 

And  we  repeat  that  the  past  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  future.  The  thought, 
the  energy  and  the  courage  and  the 
skill  that  has  done  so  much  during 
the  past  to  provide  the  necessary 
capital  and  plant  and  factory  space 
to  enable  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  to 
meet  the  demands  of  this  growing, 
strenuous  Canada  of  ours,  are  still 
available,  and  will  be  used  unstinted- 
ly in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
give  to  its  patrons  the  world  over  the 
best  implements  that  money  and  brains 
can  produce. 


It   will    pay   you   to   answer   advertisements. 
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MASSEY- HARRIS 
IMPLEMENTS 

ARE  THE  RESULT    OF 

A  THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE    OF  THE 

FARMERS'   NEEDS- 
LONG    EXPERIENCE    IN    THE   MANU- 
FACTURE OF  FARMIMPLEMENTS-- 
SPLENDID     FACILITIES     FOR     MANU- 
FACTURING- 
SKILLED  WORKMEN- 
CAREFUL  SUPERVISION- 
BEST  OF  MATERIALS— 

AND 

A  determination  to  use  these 
facilities  and  advantages 
in  the  manufacture  of 

A  LINE  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

THAT    CAN   BE   DEPENDED  ON 

TO   DO    THEIR    WORK     RIGHT 

AND  DO  IT  ALWAYS. 


Massey-Harris  Go,,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  MONTREAL,  MONCTON, 

WINNIPEG,       REGINA,  SASKATOON, 

CALGARY,  EDMONTON. 


Say   you   saw    the   ad.   in  Farmer's   Magazine. 
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"There's  a 


Christie 
Biscuit 


for  every  taste,  and         ^<^ 
they  all  taste  delicious. " 


Note  the  quotation  marks, 
madam ! 


Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewifes — ladies  you  would 
be  proud  to  know  — make  that  statement  every  day.  A  million 
Canadians  eat  Christie  Biscuits  every  day.     What's  the  reason? 

The  best  wheat  of  the  best  wheat  lands  on  earth,  rolled  into 
flour  in  the  best  Canadian  mills  — these  flours  sifted,  blended  and 
tested  in  the  Christie  scientific  way — that's  the  foundation  of 
Christie  Biscuit  excellence. 

But — that's  not  all,  madam !  Every  ingredient  entering  our  bakes  must 
be  of  the  high  standard  quality  you  insist  on  for  your  own  table 
— nothing  less  would  sustain  Christie  reputation.  Quality  and  Purity — 
these  are  the  first  considerations  in  the  Christie  factory — the  biggest,  brightest 
and  cleanest  in  all  Canada 

If  you  have  visited  the  home  of  Christie  biscuits —  hundreds  of  housewives 
visit  it  every  year — you  know  that  our  employees 
are  healthy,  happy  and  contented,  and  devoted,  heart 
and  soul,  to  Christie  ideals.  No 
wonder  they  call  Christie  Bis- 
cuits :  — "  The  Purest  of  all 
Pure  Foods." 


W 
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Christie's 
Waft"- 


>. 


Christie,  Brown    &    Co. 

Limited 


3*l,'c-N~-i=>~     1. 
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Say   you   saw   the   ad.   in   Farmer's   Magazir 


Awn  fo  uowi  f&ee? 
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RE  you  connected  with  the  markets — with  your  friends — with  the 
outside  world— by  telephone?  Or  is  there  no  telephone  system  in 
your  community?  There  has  been  a  marvellous  growth  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  telephone  problem  may  be  of  interest  to  the  city  man,  but  it  is  of 
even  more  interest  to  the  man  who  lives  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
rural  districts.  SVe  believe  the  only  reason  why  you  have  not  a  community- 
owned  system  in  your  own  locality  is  on  account  of  your  not  being  in  a  position 
to  secure   sufficient    data    on    the    subject    of    organization   and    construction. 

FARMERS! 


THERE  is  no  further  need  of  your 
not  knowing  how  to  proceed  with 
the  organization  and  construction 
of  a  rural  telephone  system  of  your 
own,  because  if  you  simply  write  for 
our  Bulletin,  the  whole  story  is  there, 
a  plain  and  simple  story  of  how  to 
start    a    community-owned  telephone 


system  going  and  how  to  keep  it 
going.  Hundreds  of  such  companies 
are  now  doing  business  throughout  the 
Dominion,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
your  having  the  essential  facts  down  in 
detail  to  enable  you  to  secure  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  your  neighbours 
and  to  organize  a  companv  of  your  own. 


THE  FARMER'S  PHONE 


The  No.  1317  type 
telephone  set,  specially 
adapted  for  Rural 
Telephone  work, 
is  of  the  very  lat- 
est design  and  is 
the  most  powerful 
and  efficient  set  on 
the  market  to-day.  It 
is  the  very  acme  of  tele- 
phone  construction. 
Because  we  make  the 
best  telephone  specially- 
adapted  for  rural^use, 


over  90  of  the  rural 
telephones  used  in 
Canada  to-day  come 
from  our  factorv.  The 
president  of  the  Iarp- 
est  telephone  company 
in  the  world  could  not 
have  a  more  perfect 
instrument  for  his  own 
private  use.  The  de- 
tails of  this  set  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Bulletin  mentioned 
above. 

THE, 


This 
Bo   k  is 
FREE 
for    the 
Asking. 

All  you 
have  to  do 
is  to  ask 
for  Bulle- 
tin No.  1180  and  we  will 
mail  you  free  the  whole 
story  of  how  to  organize  and 
construct  Rural  Telephone 
lines.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  if  you  want  the  book — 
a  postal  card   will  bring  it. 


MONTREAL 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO.  limited 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and    equipment    used    in   the 
construction,  operation  aod    maintenance  of  Telephone,  lire  Alarm 
and  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address  our  nearest  house.         219 
TORONTO      WINNIPEG      REGINA      CALGARY      VANCOUVER 


Let  The  Peerless  Way  Show  You 
How  to  Make  a  Success  of  Poultry 
Raising  In  Canada    Q    Q    Q 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY  of  co-operative  raising  and  marketing  of  poultry  will  absolutely 
guarantee  success  to  every  poultryman  who  will  carry  it  out  complete.  Whether  you 
have  never  kept  poultry — whether  you  have  kept  poultry  and  made  a  failure  of  it — 
whether  you  have  kept  poultry  merely  in  a  haphazard  way — or  whether  you  are  now  doing 
well  but  might  do  better — The  Peerless  Way  can  help  you  to  greater  profits.  For  The  Peerless 
Way  shows   how  to   hatch— feed — care  for— fatten  and   kill   and    HOW   TO    MARKET. 


^^^  Send  right  away  for  a  full 
f\JW  description  of  this  money- 
W^jm     making  method.      Let  us  ex- 

^■^  plain  to  you  just  exactly  why 
The  Peerless  Way  will  get  you  more 
profits,  and  let  us  send  you  our  big, 
plain-spoken    Free    Book   containing 

Some  Facts,  Their  Proofs, 
and  an  Interesting  Offer 

that  will  enable  you  to  put  the  Peerless  Way  to 
work  for  yourself  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  considering.  This  book  is  very  frank;  it 
tells  you  iuat  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do,  and  if  you  have  any  leaning  whatever  towards 
poultrying  as  either  a  business  or  a  side-line,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  straightforward  way  it  comes 
out  with  information  that  is  vital  to  your  success. 


LEE 

HinufacturiDi  \        This  Book  is 

Compauy,  Ltd.  >v 

SS8  Pembroke  Rd.      \  ITRF^F1 

Pembroke,  Ont.  \  1    lAljlJ 

Gentlemen:    Without       ^v  , 

obligating  myst  If ,  you  may    N.  Use  the 

send  me  your  boo!;,    "When     N.      Coupon 
Poultry  Pavs,"and  fieproot  of 
how  Tlie  Peerless  Way  has  suc- 
cessfully co-operated  with  others. 

Name 

Address  

Town ,m Province- 


J 


It  Will  Cost  You  Little  to 
Adopt  The  Peerless  Way 


^^■^^  You  don1!  need 
0*  -A  agreatlotof  cash 
m     -j9   to  make  the  right 

^H^r  poultrying;  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  is  far 
more  essential.  But  you  do 
not  need  to  be  an  expert; 
for  we  are  ready  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  necessary 
knowledge.  If  you  have 
just  a  little  money,  and  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  com- 
mon-sense, added  to  enough 
diligence  to  look  after  things 
properly.  The  Peerless  Way 
can  make  poultry  profitable 
for  you. 


Co-Operation 

In  Raising  and  Marketing 

^^^^  The  Peerless  Way  is  a  great  deal 
^^^  fQ  more  than  merely  a  system  of 
fcK--rf^w  poultry-raising;  it  is  also  a  practical 
^kt^^r       method  of  co-operatn  e  marketing 

a  system  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  combines,  and  enable  you  to  obtain 
top  notch  prices  for  large  or  small  quantities  of 
eggs  and  poultry  by  showing  you  how  to 
market  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The   Peerless  Way   Has 

Over  15,000  Successful 

Users 

Over  fifteen  thousand  poultrymen 
in  Canada  have  made  a  success  of 
^-£^F  poultry-raising  by  The  Peerless 
Way.  They  have  made  no  heavy 
investments — they  hat  e  started  with 
no  elaborate  equipment  nor  have  they  given 
up  a  big  tract  of  land  to  their  poultry  yards. 
They  have  simply  done  what  you,  or  any  other 
capable  person,  can  do- -adopted  our  system, 
followed  the  plain,  practical  method  it  teaches, 
and  used  freely  the  advice  of  our  experts. 
Most   of   them,    without    knowledge    or    ex- 


perience, have  stepped  into  the  business  that 
guarantees  high  dividends  on  a  small  inteit- 
ment.  Some  of  them  are  devoting  only  part 
of  their  time  to  it,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  it— though  mighty 
few  of  them  gave  it  all 
their  time  on  the  start. 
But  every  man  who  has 
consistently  followed  our 
plan  has  achieved  success. 


Tbe  Peerless  Incubatorfguaranteed 

for   tea  years)    that    has    helped 

15,000    Canadian    Poultrymen    to 

greater  profits. 


You  Can 
Have  Free 
Advice  From 
Our  Poultry 
Advisory 
Board 


^^^^  If  you  are  a  user  of  The  Peerless 
^^^  *ll  Way,  you  are  entitled  to  consult 
t^Tj^F  out  poultry  experts  at  any  time 
li^  1       Peerless  Way 

covers  everything  in  poultry-raising 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  method  to  cover: 
but  if,  at  any  time,  a  point  comes  up  that  is 
peculiar  to  you  alone,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  us.  Our  experts  will  consider  your  case 
individually  and  write  you  personally.  This 
service  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  Peetless 
Family. 

We  Will  Show  You  How 

To  Market  Your  Poultry 

and  Eggs 

^^±  The  Co-operative  Marketing  plan. 
^^*  <fl  that  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
#  jB  The  Peerless  Way.  has  helped  our 
K^jv  1=5,000  co-workers  to  make  more 
^Qmr  money  than  any  one  of  them  could 
have  made  working  individually.  The  poultry 
market  is  a  real  market — if  you  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  constantly  over- 
run with  orders  for  both  eggs  and  poultry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  poultrying  as  a  business  is 
a  long  way  from  being  over-done  in  Canada — 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  make  good  money 
out  of  it.     Be  sure  and  send  for  our  book. 


LEE 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd, 
106  Pembroke  Road 


PEMBROKE 


42 

ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Twenty  Cents  a  Copy 


Two  Dollars  per  Yeai 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited, 


MONTREAL,    TORONTO,.  WINNIPEG 


Dr  Thomas 


ECLECTRIC  OIL<l 


'"\7"OU  may  lead  a  horse   to   water    but   you 
Y      cannot  make  him  drink"  is  a  true  say- 
ing, as  any  farmer  will  testify. 
So,  too,  you  can  lead  people    by  flowered 
phrases   and    extravagant   claims   to   the   con- 
sideration   of  a    new    remedy,  but    to    induce 
them  to  actually  trust  it  is  quite  another  thing. 

This  has  been  proved  over  and  over  during 
the  long  and  successful  career  ot  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil.  Countless  new  so-called  rem- 
edies have  come  and  gone,  but  this  time-tried, 
wonderful  healing  oil  has  increased  in  sales 
year  by  year  until  to-day  nowhere  in  this 
broad  land  is  there  a  similar  remedy  which 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  remarkable  extent 
of  its  use  and  the  truly  wonderful  record  of 
its  cures. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  has  not  built  its 
success  upon  extravagant  statements,  but  upon 
facts  as  proved  by  its  daily  record. 


It  is  not  a  cure-all  but  a  sure  and  safe  rem- 
edy for  certain  ills  which  it  never  fails  to  benefit. 

External  wounds,  such  as  burns,  cuts, 
scratches,  stings,  skin  troubles,  etc.,  find  it  a 
remedy  marvellously  soothing.  Coughs,  colds, 
sore  throat,  neuralgia,  toothache,  earache  and 
countless  other  agonizing  troubles  have  been 
completely  banished  by  its  persistent  appli- 
cation. Whatever  is  claimed  for  Eclectric 
Oil,  that  it  WILL  do.  You  can  depend  upon  it 
— always  safe — always  sure — always  the  same. 

Pain  and  suffering  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  trifled  with.  Nature  calls  for  a  true 
NATURAL  remedy  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
Oil  is  composed  of  those  comforting  ingre- 
dients which  go  right  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
and  do  their  good  work. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  sold  every- 
where in  25  cent  bottles.  Buy  it  this  very  day 
and  keep  it  in  the  house. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 


NORTHROP  &  LYMAN  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto 


BUY  A  "BT"  LITTER  CARRIER 


and  save  yourself  the  dirtiest 
and  most  disagreeable  job  about 
the  farm.  No  stable  is  complete 
without  a  system  of  overhead 
tracking  in  it  for  handlings  man- 
ure and  feed,  and  a  litter  carrier 
is  no  longer  a  luxury  but  a 
necessity. 

The  "BT"  LITTER  CARRIER 

always  pleases  and  is  built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  simply  con- 
structed— nothing  to  get  out  of 
order,  and  the  material  used  in 
it  is  the  very  best. 


The  "BT"  LITTER  CARRIER 
has  many  excellent  features  of 
advantage  over  other  makes, 
which  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
about.  Our  new  catalogue  ex- 
plains these  fully  and  if  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  be  pleased  to  mail  a 
copy  of  same  to  you. 


WRITE  US  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  and  complete  information^  to 


BEATTY  BROS. 


Fergus,    Ont. 


W«  alto  manufacture  Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions  and  Hay  Tools. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


WE  AIM  TO  HELP 


every  farmer's 
Son  and  Daughter 


to  get  equipped  with  a  complete 
business  training  (by  correspon- 
dence if  desired).  Modern  farm- 
ing methods  are  calling  for 
more  business  ability  each  year, 
and  our  school  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date  and  in  a  position  to 
give  you  that  specialized  training 
that  makes  tor  success. 

School  open  all  year  round. 
Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Tuition  at  moderate  rates  in 
any  desired  subject. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog 

Britisb-Jlttierican  Business 
College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.    Building,    Yonge    Street 
TORONTO 


Sound  Education  Amidst  Refined  Home 
Surroundings. 

BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

This  is  an  undenominational   school,   where    each 
pupil  may  attend  any  church  chosen  by  her  parents. 
The  teachers  are  all  selected  for  eminence  in  teach- 
ing  ability    and   scholastic   qualifications   and    the 
school  course  includes  : 

Piano,  V lolin,  V oice.  Theory, 
Physical   Culture,  Expression,  Art 

and  preparation  for  Entrance  Examination. 

Children  of  any  age  are  admitted   and  we  main- 
tain special  courses  for  adults. 

Fall  Term   commences  Nov.    18 
Enter  any  time. 

"Write  for  particulars   to 

MRS.   COURTICE,  Directress 

59   Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

|l 1 

THE     PICTURES     ARE     POST     CARD      SIZE 

3A  FOLDING  BROWNIE 

Takes  pictures  VA  x  5%  inches.  Equipped  with  meniscus  achro- 
matic lens,  F.P.K.  automatic  shutter  with  bulb  release,  automatic 
focusing  lock  and  reversible  finder.  Has  all  the  Kodak  advantages  of 
daylight  loading  and  unloading,  and  is  made  and  tested  by  Kodak 
workmen. 

Price  with  meniscus  achromatic  lens,  $10.00;  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens. 
$12.00  :  other  Brownie  Cameras.  $1.00  to  $11.00. 


$10.22 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO, Limited 

Catalogue  of  Kodaks  and 

Brownies  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  math 


TORONTO,  CAN. 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Wagon  on  Cold  Days 


Use  a  Clark  Heater— 


It  is  neat,  compact,  attractive  and  un- 
breakable;   supplies  the    heat  without 
flame,  smoke  or  smell. 
We  make  20  styles  of   these  heaters  from  90c  each  to  $iO.     Most  of  them  have 
attractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lining.    They  have  been  on  the  market  ten  years  and. 
please  every  purchaser.    We  guarantee 
that  you  will  be  pleased  or  money  refund- 
ed.   They  fit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little 
space  and  are  just  the  thing. 


DON'T  SHIVER  AND  BE  UNCOMFORTABLE 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you 
warm  and  cozy  and  comfortable  on  every 
business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weather. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  CLARK  HEATER— the  only  kind  that  will  last  indefinitely,  never  get  out  of  order,  and  heat 
as  much  oras  little  as  you  want.  Insist  on  the  CL\RK.  Write  for  complete  catalog— a  postal  brings  it.   WRITE  NOW. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  95   LA    SALLE   AVENUE,     CHICAGO 


It  is  to   your  advantage  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 


FARMER'S  M\GAZINE— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


STRONG    CLEAN -SANITARY -DURABLE 

Every  farmer  will  find  that  it  pays  to  replace  his   old  wooden    tanks  and 
troughs  with  our  everlasting 

Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs 

Their  cost  is  very  reasonable,  they  never     -^ 
leak,    never   rot,    are   weather-proof   and 
frost-proof ,  and  any  ice  is  easily  removed. 

We  make  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  to 
hold  anywhere  from 
1  to  100  barrels— 

STORAGE  TANKS, 

ROUND  TANKS, 

CISTERNS, 

OIL  or  GASOLINE 

TANKS, 

TROUGHS 

for  watering, 

HOG  TROUGHS, 

STABLE  TROUGHS, 

WASH  SINKS, 

GRAIN  FEED   BOXES, 

MILK  COOLING  TANKS, 

WHEY  TANKS, 
HEAVY  STEEL  PAILS, 
and  DAIRY  UTENSILS. 


SQUARE  WATER  TROUGHS 

Just  what  you  want  to  replace 
those  old,  leaky,  water-soaked, 
unsanitary,  disease  -  breeding 
wooden  troughs.  Made  8  to  12 
feet|long,  14  to  22  inches  wide — 
holding  from  80  to  190  gallons. 
Frost-proof,  leak-proof,  rust- 
proof. Guaranteed  5  years. 
No  trough  so  good  at  so  low  a 
price  anywhere  else. 

ASK   FOR   PRICES 


THE  PERFECT 
STEEL  HOG  TROUGH 

Trough  is  made  of  un- 
breakable galvanized 
steel,  and  to  prevent  hogs 
from  crowding  and  lying 
in  trough,  steel  bars  are 
fastened  across.  Steel 
tubing  along  sides  makes 
nice  finish  to  feed  over. 
A  trough  that  hogs  can't 
chew!  Cost  so  little  and 
are  so  immeasurably 
better  than  sour,  rotten, 
half-gnawed  wooden 
troughs  that  you  should 
get  one  at  once. 


There  are  many 
things  in  our  de- 
scriptive catalog 
you're  sure  to 
want.  Send  to- 
day for  a  copy 
of  Catalogue  "S" 
FREE.  You'll  be 
glad   to   get   it! 


UP-TO-DATE 
FEED  COOKER 

A  necessity 
on  every  up- 
to-date  farm. 
Foods  cook 
quickly,  as 
tank  fits 
directly  over  fire.  Econ- 
omical on  fuel.  Can  be 
brick-lined  and  fitted 
with  grate  to  burn  soft 
coal  to  heat  water  for 
spraying.  Capacity  45  or 
60  gallons. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 
BARN  AND  TANK  CISTERNS 

Made  of  best  quality  gal- 
vanized steel,  very  strong, 
rigid  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. Braced  to  prevent 
bulging.      -  •  i        I 

Made  in  ail  sizes — square  or 
round,  with  any  desired 
capacity. 


All  Goods   Guaranteed 
Prices    Very    Low. 

The  Steel  Trough  & 
Machine  Company 

TWEED,  ONT. 
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f  Are  YOU  looking  ahead? -^ 

Ambition  to  excel  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  every 
young  man  and  woman  deserving  of  the  fullest  encour- 
agement. But  self-improvement  unaided  is  not  always 
easy  to  accomplish. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  successful  farmer  of  to-morrow  is 
the  man  who  specializes  to-day?  Read  the  accompany- 
ing list!     Would  you  like  to  study  any  of  these  subjects? 

We  Pay  for  Your  Education 

We  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  any  of  these  courses  of  instruction  if 
you  will  do  a  little  congenial  work  for  us  in  the  line  of  getting-  a  few 
subscriptions  for  "Farmer's  Magazine"  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Opposite  each  subject  you  will  find  the  number  of  subscriptions  re- 
quired. The  annual  subscription  price  is  $2.  Choose  your  subject, 
send  us  the  coupon  marked,  and  we  will  do  the  rest  for  you.  We 
will  pay  your  railway  fare  to  any  college  chosen.  Each  twenty 
miles  of  first-class  return  travel  will  require  only  one  additional 
subscription. 

"Farmer's  Magazine"  aims  to  be  a  home  magazine  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  to  provide  them  with  information,  entertainment  and 
instruction,  to  advocate  their  special  interests  in  economic,  social  and 
political  conditions.      Study  this  copy  carefully,  cover  to  cover. 

Take  the  first  step  towards  the  realization  of  your  ambition  to-day, 

by  sending  for  full  particulars  to  College  Department, 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

143  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  :  :  TORONTO,  ONT. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON-AND  DO  IT  NOW. 


No.  Subs. 
at  $2.  each 

SUBJECT 

Hark 
Coarse 
Wanted 

10 

14 
20 

23 
23 
60 

Two  weeks'  course  in  Stock  and  Seed  Judging  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Guelph,  or  an  equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural   College  in  Canada. 
(Including  board,  books,  etc.) 

Full  correspondence  course  in   either  Arithmetic   or   Business   Letter   Writing. 
Four  weeks'  Poultry  Course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  or  an 
equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural  College  in  Canada.     (Including  board, 
books,  etc.) 

Correspondence  Course  in  Home  Photography. 
Correspondence  Course  in  Bookkeeping  in  all  its  branches. 

Three  months"   Dairying   Course   at   the   Ontario   Agricultural   College.  Guelph. 
or  an  equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural  College  in  Canada.  (Including  board, 
books,  etc.) 
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YOU  NEED  A 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


r 


F  YOU  wish  to  remain  on  the  farm  you 
need  a  thorough  training  in  Book- 
keeping, Rapid  Figuring,  Arithmetic, 
Writing,  Letter  Writing,  English  and  Banking,  NO  FARMER  CAN  BE 
REALLY  SUCCESSFUL  who  lacks  this  practical  commercial  training 

Do  You  Want  to  Enter  the  Business  World  ? 

You  must  have  a  thorough  business  training.  We  offer  you,  right  AT 
YOUR  HOME,  A  MORE  COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  than  you 
would  get  at  any  business  college,  and  it  will  cost  you  about  one-third  as 
much.     Read  the  following  testimonial.     THIS  IS  PROOF  : 

Qualified  for  a  Position    - 

Parkdale.    Lun.   Co..    N.S.,    July  4,    1907. 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  with  pleasure  I  state  my  perfect  satisfaction  with  your  course  in  Short- 
hand and  Typewriting.  I  have  found  your  study  papers  amply  lucid,  without  sacrificing,  in  the 
least,  the  essential  quality  of  conciseness.  I  have  pursued  the  course  with  increasing  interest 
and  pleasure,  and  now  find  myself  qualified  for  a  position  in  an  office  at  about  one-third  the 
cost  of  a  residential  course. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  and   many   students,  I  am, 


Placed  in  a   Position 

Winnipeg.    Man.,    Oct.    12.    1907. 

Gentlemen  :— I  beg  to  advise  you  my  address  is 
changed  from  Parkdale,  Lun.  Co.,  N.S..  to  the 
above,   for  the   present. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  neglecting  to  inform 
you    of   my    successful    location    before. 

1  arrived  in  Winnipeg  Saturday,  August  24th, 
started  work  Tuesday.  27th.  on  the  strength  of 
your  letter  of  recommendation  alone,  not  even 
having  to   show  my   diploma.   _ 

Thanks  to  your  excellent  training,  I  am  filling 
a  position  in  C.P.R.  office  at  $55.00  per  month. 
even  though  they  use  tne  Empire  Machine,  while 
I   learned   the   Underwood. 

I  can  take  my  notes  with  ease  and  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  for  your  very  efficent  training. 
With   best   wishes. 

Yours   respectfully. 

VERNON    B.    RHODENIZER. 


What  we  have  done  for  MR.  RHODENIZER 
we   can   do   for  YOU. 

Underline  on  the  accompanying  coupon  the 
course  which  interests  you— fill  in  your  name 
and  address — cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us 
to-day  for  free  particulars. 

MARK  THE  COUPON 


Sincerely  yours, 

VERNON    B.    RHODENIZER. 


ITS  ALL^he  COUPON 


Shaw  Correspondence  School 

Toronto,  Canada 

Please  explain  (without  obligation  on  ay  part)  how  I  can  successfully 
qualify  (or  the  position  or  profession  underlined. 


Chartered  Accountant 

Artist 

Auditor 

Designer 

Business  Manager 

Art  Specialist 

Office  Correspondent 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Stenographer 

Journalist 

Penman 

Newspaper  Reporter 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

Ad-Writer 

Show-Card  Writer 

Name  — 
Address 


Farmer's  Mag. 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

in  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order, 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery, 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers, pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

ENSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending  a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  GO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DRAFT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU    A    RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 

Rates  for  Money  Order: 

$5.00  and  under       -       3  cents. 
Over   $5.00     to  $10.00       -        6      " 

$10.00  to  $30.00       -  10      " 

$30.00  to  $50.00       -  15      " 

Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 

On  sale  in  all  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Stations 


More 


The  amount  of  butter  you  get  out  of  your  cream 
depends  much  on  the  kind  of  churn  you  use. 

There  are  more  "  FAVORITE  "  Churns  used  in 
Canada  than  any  other.  Because  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  know  that  the  "FAVORITE"  is 
best,  and  they  won't  use  any  other.  Foot 
tread  and  hand  lever — 8  sizes. 

Our  new  "CHAMPION"  is  the  champion  of  all 
washing  machines.  Easiest,  quickest  hand  washer  ever  made. 
Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 


ST.  MARYS,  ONT- 


POTASH  MEANS  PROFIT! 


•  ^  Harvesting  a  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  of 
Emslie  Bros.,  Oakville,  Ont. 


This  photograph  shews  wheat  grown  after  "roots,"  to  which  was 
applied    a  "Complete  Fertilizer"  containing  POTASH. 


The  PROGRESSIVE  farmer  knows 
this  and  uses  a  "  Complete  Fertilizer" 
containing  a  large  percentage  of 
POTASH. 

Are  You  a  Progressive  Farmer? 

Have  You  Tested  the  Truth  of  This 
Statement  ? 

POTASH  may  be  obtained  from 
all  reliable  fertilizer  dealers  and  seeds- 
men in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of 

Muriate  of  Potash 
and  Sulphate  of  Potash 

Write  us  on  any  subject  relating  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  get 
copies  of  our  free  bulletins  including : 

"Artificial  Fertilizers,"  "Farmer's 
Companion,"  " Records  of  Fertilize) 
Experiments,"  etc.,  etc. 


Dominion  Agricultural  Offices  of  The  Potash  Syndicate,  H05  Temple  Bidg ,  Toronto 


Reading  advertisements     is  profitable   to   you. 
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You  Can  Do  the  Weekly 
Washing  in  Six  Minutes. 

The  1900  Gravity  Washer  cuts  out  labor  and  saves 
money.  Does  a  big  family  washing — and  wring- 
ing too — in  short  order. 

The  1900  Gravity  washes  a  tubful  spotlessly  clean 
in  six  minutes.     Prove  it  at  our  expense. 

Any  woman  can  have  a 

1900  GRAVITY  WASHER 

on  30  days'  free  trial 

Don't  send  one  cent.  Try  it  first  at  our  expense — 
if  you  are  responsible.  We'll  pay  the  freight.  See 
the  wonders  it  performs.  The  Gravity  does  beauti- 
ful work,  handles  anything  from  heavy  blankets  to 
daintiest  laces.  Every  housewife  should  have  one. 
Thousands  are  in  use.  and  every  user  delighted 
We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  hosts  of 
satisfied  customers. 

The  1900  Gravity  Washer  is  sold  on  small  payments.  Send 
to-day  for  our  fascinating  Free  Book  and  generous  offer  of 
a  Washer  on  free  trial.     Write  me  personally  — 

F.  M.  C.  BACH,  Manager,  The  "  1 900  "  Washer  Co. 

357  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

This  offer  is  not  good  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and 
Suburbs,  as  we  have  branch  offices  in  these  places.  Special  trial  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  these  districts.  2175 


'J'HE  secret     of     "New   Empress"    satisfaction     is    in    its 
correct  design  and  careful  construction.     Just  study  the 
combination  of  good  points  that  are  to  be  found  exclusively 
on  the 
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"NEW    EMPRESS 

STEEL    RANGE 


This  range  is  fitted  with  duplex  grates  and  burns  either 
wood  or  coal;  the  fire  box  has  an  extension  at  the  back  to 
take  sticks  of  extra  length;  the  fuel-box  bricks  are  reinforced 
with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life;  the  reservoir  (you 
can  buy  this  range  with  or  without  it)  is  on  the  front  right  by 
the  fire — saves  heat;  every  'New  Empress"  has  an  oven 
Thermometer  and  drop-shelf  oven  door;  and  the  oven  itself 
is  lined  with  pure  asbestos,  ensuring  an  even,  perfect-bak- 
ing heat  and  saving  fully  one-third  your  fuel. 

The  National  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA,    ONTARIO 

Brockville  Barrie  Edmonton  Regina  Moncton 


We  also  make  Sovereign 
Ranges,  '  Scales,  Capital 
Cream  Separators,  Fanning 
Mills,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  catalogues  deal- 
ing with  any  of  these  lines 
in  which  you  may  be 
interested. 

Send  for  catalog  "N" 

if  your  dealer  does  not  car- 
ry the  "New  Empress." 


In  writing  Advertisers   mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ARMER'S  MAGAZINE  was  started  with 
one  or  two  express  purposes  in  mind  and 
these  will  be  carried  out  in  our  every  is- 
sue. In  the  first  place,  we  intend  to  enter 
the  political  field  on  behalf  of  the  farmer. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
take  any  party  stand  on  these  questions. 
It  does  mean  that  we  intend  to  fight  with 
the  farmers  in  their  agitations  for  better 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  every  Govern- 
ment in  Canada.  We  do  not  care  which  party  is  in  power ;  we 
ask  that  laws  be  passed  and  money  be  provided  that  will  be  for 
the  direct  furtherance  of  agriculture  in  the  Dominion.  We  will 
fight  every  combination  which  will  be  in  any  way  an  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  Canadian  agriculture. 

It  will  also  be  our  aim  to  take  up  the  different  phases  of  farm 
operations  and  practices,  showing  the  cost  of  these  to  the  farmer. 
Then  will  follow  the  profits  or  losses  from  these  different  opera- 
tions. Farming  is  just  as  much  of  a  business  as  is  manufactur- 
ing, and  we  wish  to  bring  the  business  and  the  technical  por- 
tions of  agriculture  more  together  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

In  the  social  field  our  aim  is  to  assist  in  making  the  home 
of  the  farmer  as  comfortable,  as  cheerful,  and  as  convenient  as 
the  home  of  the  city  dweller.  The  great  drawback  to  social 
life  on  the  farm  is  isolation.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  draw  the 
farm  homes  closer  together  by  providing  good  fiction,  and  also 
by  showing  that  the  country  home  can  have  all  the  modern  con- 
veniences of  the  city  home  at  a  trifling  cost. 

We  will  give  business  and  financial  talks  every  month.  We 
are  providing  a  page  of  patterns  for  the  women  of  the  home. 
They  will  also  receive  much  information,  which  they  cannot  re- 
ceive elsewhere,  from  the  special  articles  which  will  be  written 
for  our  columns.  In  short,  the  aim  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 
is  to  be  the  home  magazine  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  pro- 
viding the  best  of  reading  and  working  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  farmers  in  asserting  their  rights. 

As  the  magazine  is  being  edited  by  the  farmers,  for  the  farm- 
ers, we  want  to  hear  from  them  all.  Send  us  in  your  experiences, 
showing  the  cost  and  profits  from  your  farm  operations.  Ask 
us  all  the  questions  you  like  and  we  will  answer  them  for  you 
through  the  columns  of  the  magazine.  We  do  not  care  what 
the  question  is,  so  long  as  it  pertains  to  life  and  practices  of  the 
farm.  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  experts  are  at  the  disposal  of 
our  readers  and  we  want  the  farmers  to  make  use  of  them. 
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HELP    THE  GOVERNMENT 

WE  are  ;  !  to  hoid  in  contempt  those  who  in  our  estimation  are 
til  vhat  they  should  be.  We  often  hold  them  up  to  ridicule 
and  openly  sneer  at  them.  Perhaps  they  are  vile  and  con- 
ble.  Perhaps  they  have  done  us  some  wrong.  It  may  be  that 
we  are  jealous  of  them  because  they  have  beaten  us  in  some  of  our 
undertakings.  It  may  be  that  we  feel  that  we  are  just  a  little  better 
than  they  are.  Whatever  the  cause  they  are  treated  as  enemies  by 
us  and  we  have  no  intention  of  confiding  in  them. 

There  never  was  a  man  so  bad  that  had  not  some  good  qualities, 
nor  was  there  ever  a  man  so  good  but  had  some  faults.  We  can 
learn  from  both.  They  both  have  their  place  in  the  world.  Each 
is  trying  to  have  the  world  as  he  thinks  it  should  be.  They  do  not 
get  together  and  see  what  would  be  the  best  for  the  two  of  them. 
They  work  independently  and  much  of  their  efforts  are  wasted. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  different  classes  and  associations 
of  men.  Each  class  will  form  a  secret  society  to  determine  what 
will  be  best  for  their  own  good.  They  do  not  ask  for  information 
from  outsiders,  but  keep  on  trying  to  better  the  world  in  their  own 
way.  Farmers  are  sure  that  the  merchants  are  holding  them  up ; 
merchants  believe  that  the  manufacturers  are  asking  from  them  the 
highest  prices  possible;  manufacturers  are  convinced  that  the  labor 
unions  are  daylight  robbers  in  their  demand  for  higher  wages;  labor 
unions  regret  that  the  farmer  is  making  so  much  money  out  of  what 
they  have  to  buy  to  live.  In  the  melee,  the  Government,  which  is 
trying  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  all  for  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  getting  no  information  to  guide  them.  Why  should  not  the 
different  organizations  in  each  province  get  together  and  thresh  out 
all  problems?  If  they  would  do  this  the  public  would  get  some 
valuable  information  and  the  Government  would  have  something  to 
guide  them  when  it  came  to  law-making  time.  Is  this  not  worth  the 
effort  ? 
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PROTECTION   FAVORED 

THERE  are  ways  of  wasting  money  in  every  business,  but  the 
farmer's  has  the  majority.  Many  of  these  leaks  can  be  stopped 
if  we  go  about  it  right.  When  we  make  a  mistake  which  costs 
us  money  we  are  not  liable  to  make  the  same  mistake  again.  Ask 
yourself  these  two  questions — How  much  are  your  farm  implements 
worth  ?  How  much  do  you  lose  every  year  by  wear  and  tear  and 
how  much  by  lack  of  care  ? 

Let  us  take  the  binder  as  an  example.     The  cash  price  of  the 
binder  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125.     Wear  and  tear 
on  the  average  binder  for  the  work  it  performs  in  the  season  costs 
10 
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the  farmer,  yearly,  about  five  per  cent  of  his  investment.  This  means 
tiiat  the  binder  is  worth  about  $6.25  less  at  the  end  of  every  season, 
providing  it  gets  every  care  and  shelter.  At  this  rate  the  binder  will 
last  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  before  another  is  needed  to  replace 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  little  or  no  shelter  is  given,  we  must  deduct 
another  5  per  cent,  for  deterioration  from  this  cause.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  binder  which  is  used  during  the  season  and  allowed  to 
stand  out  all  winter  is  $12.50  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  this 
rate  the  machine  does  well  if  it  lasts  eight  or  ten  years.  In  other 
words  the  man  who  does  not  take  care  of  his  machine  will  use  up 
three  while  his  careful  neighbor  will  wear  out  two.  He  invests  $250 
in  binders  while  the  other  pays  out  $375.  In  the  use  of  one  machine 
the  careless  man  loses,  every  year,  $6.25  more  than  his  neighbor. 
When  we  consider  the  number  and  cost  of  the  machines  used  on  the 
farm  we  will  see  that  in  one  or  two  years  we  would  lose  more  than 
would  build  a  good  shelter  for  these  implements.  We  should  pro- 
vide this  shelter  for  there  are  few  of  us  so  wealthy  that  we  can  afford 
to  throw  away  money  all  the  time. 
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FOR   BETTER   EDUCATION 


THE  average  tax  rate 
in  Canada  is  $67 
per  mile.  At  this 
rate  Ontario  railway 
taxes  amounted  to  $400,- 
902.71.  Ontario  figures 
are  typical  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces  in  Cana- 
ada.  We  find  that  half 
of  this  amount  went  to 
the  general  fund  of  the 
treasury.  From  the  other  half  is  taken  the  keep  of  friendless  inmates 
of  asylums,  and  the  balance  is  distributed  amongst  the  municipalities 
according  to  their  population  at  the  last  census.  Because  of  this  the 
amount  shared  by  the  municipalities  in  1908  was  $72,999,38. 

By  such  a  distribution  the  cities  and  towns  receive  the  lion's 
share.  In  1901  the  population  of  Ontario  was  2,182,947,  while  that 
of  Toronto  was  298,040.  Therefore  of  this  $72,999.38,  which  was 
divided  amongst  the  municipalities,  Toronto  received  $7,934,  while 
the  township  of  Bosanquet  was  richer  by  only  $45.  As  there  are 
268  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  Ontario,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
farmers  residing  in  the  580  townships  received  very  little  benefit 
from  the  taxes  collected  from  the  railways.  It  is  true  that  $323,000 
was  collected  from  the  railways  by  the  different  municipalities  but 
a  goodly  portion  of  this  goes  to  the  different  incorporated  towns  and 
villages. 

We  do  not  wish  to  criticize  the  use  made  of  this  money,  yet  we 
believe  that  it  could  have  been  placed  to  better  advantage.     Why 
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should  not  the  whole  of  it  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  rural  schools? 
In  Ontario  there  are  6,107  rural  school  teachers  who  were  in  1908 
receiving  an  average  salary  of  $398.44  per  year.  To  give  each  the 
thousand  dollar  salary,  which  Farmer's  Magazine  believes  should  be 
the  minimum  paid  rural  teachers,  would  require  an  additional  $600 
per  teacher,  or  a  total  of  $3,664,200. 

If  we  take  the  suggestion  offered  in  the  article,  "Do  the  Railways 
Own  Canada?"  in  our  October  issue,  we  will  assess  the  railways  at 
half  value  and  levy  a  rate  of  11  mills  on  the  dollar,  which  rate  is  a 
shade  less  on  the  average  than  the  farmer  pays.  This  will  give  us 
$2,448,072  on  the  8,000  miles  of  railways  in  Ontario,  exclusive  of 
Government  owned.  Add  to  this  the  $500,000  succession  duties  and 
we  will  have  a  sum  large  enough  to  give  each  rural  school  teacher 
a  salary  of  $1,000  per  year.  This  $500,000  succession  duties  is  only 
half  of  these  duties  collected  in  Ontario .  The  universities  are 
allowed  half  of  these  duties  and  the  other  half  should  go  to  the 
rural  teachers. 

The  farmers  are  willing  to  hand  over  their  share  of  the  railway 
taxes  received  if  the  railways  are  willing  to  shoulder  their  little 
share  of  the  fund.  Members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures!  It  is 
your  move.    What  are  you  going  to  do? 


®    ® 


TAXES   AND   THE   RAILWAYS 


C 


ANADA  is  not  yet  ready  for  Government 
ownership,  but  she  is  ready  for  Govern- 
ment control.  The  United  States  have  suf- 
fered too  much  from  monopolies  for  us  to  fol- 
low suit.  We  must  keep  all  Canadian  com- 
panies under  control  or  they  will  soon  con- 
trol us. 

Canadian  railways  have  so  far  been  able  to 
convince  the  members  of  parliament  that  they 
should  not  be  taxed.  In  the  United  States  the 
railways  are  taxed  275  times  as  high  as  are  the 
Canadian  railways,  according  to  the  population 
per  mile  of  railway.  Yet  even  with  this  tax 
they  are  able  to  control  transportation  as  they 
please.  The  Canadian  provinces  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  right  to  tax  all  properties 
in  the  province. 

The  figures  given  in  the  article  in  this  issue,  "Railway  Pro- 
tection," have  been  provided  by  the  Railway  Department  at 
Ottawa  and  have  not  as  yet  been  published  in  Blue  Book 
reports.  They  should,  therefore,  be  of  interest.  Notice  that  the 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  taxes  the  railways  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  per  mile !  Contrast  this  with  the  lowest  rate  of  taxation  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  $148  per  mile. 

Different  methods  of  taxation  for  railways  have  been  offered. 
The  assessment  system  was  mentioned  in  our  October  issue.     This 
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seems  to  be  good,  and  practical.  Another  system,  and  one  which 
the  railways  themselves  think  is  more  satisfactory,  is  taxing  the 
gross  receipts.  They  claim  that  the  taxes  should  be  according  to 
the  road's  earning  power.  It  does  not  matter  which  system  is  used 
as  long  as  the  railways  pay  their  share  for  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  people  of  Canada  have  been  very  generous  to  the  railways. 
To  date  they  have  given  or  assisted  them  to  the  extent  of  $64,902,- 
019.  At  the  present  time  they  are  paying  taxes  at  the  rate  of  about 
3.5  mills  on  the  dollar  with  an  assessment  of  half  their  value.  The 
farmers  are  paying  almost  three  times  this  amount.  Is  this  fair? 
The  railways  are  as  much  dependent  on  the  farmers  as  the  latter  are 
on  the  railways.  Members  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  have  been 
neglecting  their  duty  in  the  past  and  have  allowed  the  people  who 
elected  them  to  their  positions  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes 
which  go  to  develop  this  country.  Surely  the  railways  are  now 
past  the  experimental  stage  in  Canada  and  are  able  to  assist  with  the 
government  of  the  country !  All  we  ask  for 
is  fair  play.  No  class  should  have  to  pay  a 
heavier  rate  of  taxes  than  another  class.  Rail- , 
ways  do  not  need  any  more  petting  and  coax- 
ing. They  say  they  are  willing  to  do  anything 
reasonable.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  pay 
as  much  taxes  as  the  farmer.  Then  they 
should  do  so. 


®   ® 
WHAT  THE  DOMINION   DOES 

THE  estimates  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  191 1,  totaled  $105,565,104.  Of  this  large  sum 
only  $1,001,675  were  voted  for  the  direct  use  of  the  farmers. 
And  even  of  this  small  amount  there  had  to  'be  deducted  $372,675  as 
salaries  of  officials  and  clerks  in  the  departmental  offices  at  Ottawa. 
This  left  only  $629,000  to  be  spent  in  the  direct  furtherance  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  That  is,  there  was  63  cents 
spent  per  farm ! 

What  about  other  years?  For  the  year  1909,  the  sum  of  $1,778,- 
399  was  spent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa.  From 
this  we  must  extract  the  $370,000  for  the  actual  running  of  the 
department.  This  leaves  $1,408,399  for  the  actual  furtherance  of 
agriculture.  This  is  more  than  was  voted  for  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  present  year.  What!  Are  we  retrograding?  Just  a  little 
comparison. 

The  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence,  in  1909,  spent  $6,578,- 
574  which  is  almost  four  times  as  much  as  was  spent  on  agriculture. 
This  may  be  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  as  it  is  for  the 
other  classes  of  citizens  in  Canada,  but  the  returns  to  the  country 
are  practically  nothing.  What  returns  are  made  to  the  people  of 
Canada  for  this  investment  ?  True  we  are  proud  of  the  position  our 
soldiers  occupy  in  the  army  of  the  Empire,  but  if  it  is  necessary  that 
we  expend  so  much  money  in  the  maintaining  of  our  army,  we  should 
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spend  equally  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  who  are  doing 
the  pioneer  work  in  opening  up  the  Dominion.  Canada  is  worth  the 
$6,578,574  which  was  spent  for  her  defence  during  1909.  Then, 
surely  her  agriculture  is  worth  developing  at  a  little  faster  rate  than 
$1 ,778-399  every  year. 

For  the  best  use  of  any  extra  money  voted,  we  have  a  remedy 
suggested  by  C.  C.  James,  in  an  article  in  this  issue.  He  asks 
that  the  Dominion  Government  divide  yearly  one  million  dol- 
lars amongst  the  provinces  for  the  development  of  agricultural 
resources.  This  should  be  divided  according  to  the  amounts  voted 
by  the  different  provincial  governments.  Then  the  province  which 
spent  the  largest  amount  of  money  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers 
would  receive  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Dominion  grant.  As  far 
as  the  Dominion  Government  is  concerned  it  is  up  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher.  If  he  asks  for  this  money  he 
will  get  it.  If  he  asks  for  it  and  does  not  get  it  we  promise  him  that 
there  will  be  such  a  hue  and  cry  raised  all  over  the  country  that 
those  members  of  parliament  who  voted  against  the  measure  will 
have  a  harder  time  at  the  next  election  than  they  ever  had  before. 
Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  successful  Canada.  Give  us  the 
money  to  advance  it.  We  are  thankful  for  the  63  cents  per  farm 
which  is  now  spent,  but  we  want  to  see  a  few  hundred  cents  added. 


®   ® 


SOME  TARIFF  CONSIDERATIONS 


J 


UST  now  all  classes  in  Can- 
ada are  fighting  for  a  reform 
in  the  tariff  which  will  give 
them  a  better  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Each  class 
advocates  that  the  tariff  as  they 
want  it  will  be  the  best  thing  for 
the  Dominion.  The  farmers  are 
in  the  deal,  too.  This  is  right, 
for  the  farmers  have  as  much  or 
more  right  to  Government  consideration  than  any  other  class. 
Two  articles  in  this  issue  will  appeal  to  those  interested  in  tariff 
agitations.  "Tariff  Reduction  in  Canada  is  a  Necessity,"  by  E.  C. 
Drury,  gives  reasons  why  we  should  have  a  lower  tariff  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Drury  is  one  of  Canada's  best  farmers  and  his 
reasons  are  well  given.  "Canada  Gets  the  Box,  but  not  the  Socks" 
shows  exceedingly  well  that  Canada  has  had  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  every  treaty  which  she  has  made  with  the 
United  States. 

Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  manufacturers  are  an 
unscrupulous  organization  and  are  pulling  all  the  wires  they  can  to 
get  things  as  they  want  them  no  matter  what  the  cost  to  the  country. 
Too  many  manufacturers  look  upon  the  farmer  as  an  ignorant  sel- 
fish being  who  cares  for  nothing  but  the  money  he  can  keep  the 
manufacturer  from  getting.     These  two  statements  are  as  far  from 
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the  truth  as  sheep  are  from  making  beef.  True,  there  may  be  some 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  a  few  ignorant  farmers,  but  these 
are  in  the  great  minority. 

Mr.  Drury  says, — The  farmer  does  not  object  to  carrying  his  full 
share  of  our  national  burdens,  but  he  does  object  to  paying  a  heavy 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  avaricious  manufacturers,  and  to  the  injury  of 
our  young  nation.  All  right  thinking  people  will  agree  with  this 
pithy  summary  of  the  case.  Canada  is  the  country  where  the  people 
rule  and  therefore  the  farmers  have  as  much  say  in  the  fixing  of 
tariff  rates  as  have  the  manufacturers.  The  money  collected  from 
the  tariff  goes  towards  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  Are  the 
farmers  paying  more  towards  this  fund  than  are  the  manufacturers  ? 
If  the  farmers  are  paying  more  duties  according  to  the  amount 
invested  in  their  farms  than  the  manufacturers  are  paying  for  their 
investment,  then  they  are  paying  more  than  their  full  share. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  farmers  are  correct  enough  in  their 
suppositions  that  combines  and  trusts,  whose  object  is  to  control  prz- 
duction  and  to  eliminate  competition,  exist  very  zvidely  among  Cana- 
dian  manufacturers.  If  these  combines  exist  they  are  for  the  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  new  anti-combine  law  provides  for  such  cases 
as  this.  If  six  or  more  men  will  sign  a  written  statement  of  their 
case  and  ask  for  an  enquiry  into  the  matter,  a  judge  will  be  appoint- 
ed to  look  into  the  case.  His  duties  are  to  inquire  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  a  thorough  investigation  by  me'.ns  of  a  commission.  If 
this  commission  is  appointed  and  find  the  existence  of  a  combine  the 
companies  in  the  combine  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000  per  day 
after  the  first  ten  days,  till  they  disband.  Besides  this,  the  Govern- 
ment pledges  itself  to  lower  duties  in  these  lines  of  goods  to  such 
an  extent  that  combines  are  impossible. 

We  welcome  this  article  of  Mr.  Drury's.  After  reading  this 
excellent  presentation  of  the  lower  tariff  case,  our  readers  will  be 
anxious  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  Farmer's  Magazine 
has  made  arrangements  for  an  article  dealing  with  the  tariff  from 
the  view  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  it  where  it  is  Our  aim  is  to  give 
both  arguments  so  that  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  reason  for  them- 
selves which  tariff  will  be  best  for  them. 


WATCH   THE   MONOPOLISTS 


THE  story  of  hydro-electric  power  in  Canada  makes  very  inter- 
esting reading.  It  is  not  a  story  alone.  It  is  real.  Ontario 
has  done  pioneer  work  in  this  connection.  She  had  to  do  so. 
In  that  province  there  is  little  or  no  coal.  All  this  has  to  be  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Coal  is  the  chief  source  of  power  in 
Ontario.  Suppose  that  the  United  States  were  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  coal ;  suppose  that,  because  of  this  action  of  the  United  States, 
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Ontario  was  deprived  of  her  power ;  suppose  that  the  people  of  that 
province  had  to  buy  coal  from  British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia, 
what  would  happen?  Her  factories  would  close  for  lack  of  power; 
her  homes  would  be  cold  for  lack  of  heating  material ;  her  families 
would  suffer  from  lack  of  properly  cooked  food. 

To  the  farmer  who  has  a  woodlot  these  may  seem  foolish  sug- 
gestions, but  the  woodlot  is  fast  disappearing.  Ridiculous  as  they 
all  may  appear,  such  a  course  has  been  mentioned  in  the  United 
States.  When  that  country  ceases  to  export  coal  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  see  the  true  value  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
electricity  by  our  water  powers.  The  Government  has  done  some 
work  for  the  preservation  of  water  powers  from  private  monopoly. 
They  should  do  more  to  encourage  development  of  power  but  should 
retain  control  to  prevent  monopoly. 

In  the  United  States  a  company  of  capitalists  has  been  formed 
to  buy  as  many  water  powers  as  possible.  They  buy  the  best  in 
different  localities.  Their  representatives  go  to  Congress  every 
year  to  plead  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  prevent  these 
men  from  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  public  power.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  operate  in  Canada.  Already  they  have  made  a  bid  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  international  w^ter  powers.  We  must  keep  them 
in  control. 


BREED  THE   BEST 

WE  are,  as  a  rule,  too  easily  discouraged.     This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  success  in  life.     We  must  get  over  it. 
Worry  will  not  help  us.     We  fret  and  are  annoyed  because 
others  are  ahead  of  us.     Stop  it!     Get  right  down  to  hard  work; 
study  carefully  all  details ;  stick  to  it  and  we  are  bound  to  succeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  desire  of  most  men  on  the  farm 
to  raise  the  best  registered  stock.  The  stockman  aims  to  gain  a 
reputation  and  money  by  his  enterprise.  This  is  good,  but  where 
one  succeeds  there  are  many  who  fail  and  the  reason  is  very  plain. 

The  successful  man  first  makes  sure  of  the  ground  upon  which 
he  is  to  build  his  herd.  He  carefully  studies  all  the  fundamental 
principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and  care  of  the  animals  which  he 
contemplates  keeping.  Then  he  sees  that  all  details  are  well  looked 
after  so  that  nothing  will  be  lacking  to  make  success.  He  is  content 
with  gradual  and  steady  gain.  He  starts  with  one  female.  By  care- 
ful selection  of  sire  to  mate  with  this  female  he  gets,  an  offspring 
which  is  an  improvement  on  either  parent.  This  youngster  is  care- 
fully guarded.      Nothing    is    given    or  withheld    which    will    stunt 
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growth.  Success  does  not  come  from  careful  selection  and  breeding 
alone.  The  animals  must  have  every  care.  This  costs  time,  money 
and  labor,  but  it  is  sure  success. 

The  man  who  loses  sight  of  details  will  never  be  a  success.  He 
may  attain  some  prominence  as  a  breeder  but  will  not  gain  the  same 
enviable  reputation  which  the  other  man  enjoys.  He  may  know  the 
general  and  fundamental  principles  of  feeding  and  breeding,  but 
because  the  necessary  details  are  neglected  his  stock  will  not  become 
famous  in  the  show  ring  nor  in  the  herd  building.  The  unsuccessful 
man  usually  starts  with  a  flourish.  He  sells  off  all  his  grade  stock 
and  buys  good  pure-bred  animals.  His  aim  is  to  take  show  ring 
honors  from  the  old  showmen.  He  is  defeated.  He  wonders  why. 
He  has  good  animals  but  the  details  of  care  have  been  neglected.  His 
defeat  discourages  him  and  he  says  there  is  nothing  in  breeding  pure- 
bred animals.  Very  soon  his  herd  is  not  as  good  as  the  grade  herd 
he  once  had,  This  man  started  in  wrong  and  was  too  easily  dis- 
couraged,   He  was  not  a  sticker.    That  is  why  he  failed.. 


®    ® 


CROP   EXPERTS   NEEDED 


W 


'E  have  a  few  men  who  have  spent  their 
time  in  improving  farm  crops  for  the 
farmers  of  Canada.  We  owe  a  great  deal 
to  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College ;  to  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Saunders,  of  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm,  and  to  several  others 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  farm  crops.  Dr. 
Saunders  has  studied  the  wheat  plant  and  has  some  excellent  results 
to  show  for  his  patient  work.  Prof.  Zavitz  has  to  his  honor  the 
introduction  and  improvement  of  many  kinds  of  farm  seeds.  Yet 
we  have  done  very  little  for  seed  improvement  as  compared  with 
some  other  countries.  These  men  have  to  look  after  the  betterment 
of  all  classes  of  grains.  Why  can  we  not  have,  in  addition  to  what 
we  already  have,  a  specialist  for  each  class  of  crops  grown? 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Geo.  H.  Clark,  Dominion  Seed  Com- 
missioner has  been  successful  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  M.  O. 
Malte,  from  the  Svalof  Experiment  Station  in  Sweden.  Dr.  Malte'; 
specialty  is  fodder  crops.  It  might  be  here  stated  that  the  Svalof 
Station  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There, 
every  crop  has  its  specialist.  One  man  and  a  corps  of  workers  are 
doing  their  best  for  the  improvement  of  the  wheat  plant ;  another 
expert  is  looking  after  the  oat  crop;  each  crop  has  its  special  staff; 
and  in  this  way  the  Swedes  have  so  advanced  their  farm  crops  till 
their  average  yield  per  acre  is  as  high  or  higher  than  any  other 
country. 

At  present  the  work  of  Dr.  Malte  will  be  educational.  This  is 
good.  But  why  not  give  him  a  farm,  a  staff  of  helpers  and  allow 
him  to  select  and  breed  fodder  crops?  Every  improved  strain  could 
be  distributed  to  the  farmers  and  soon  we  would  have  a  big  increase 
in  the  yield  in  Canada.    The  seeds  which  are  now  distributed  to  the 
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farmers  are  good,  but  they  have  not  been  specially  selected  or  bred. 
They  r.re  from  the  best  yielding  variety  after  several  years  experi- 
menting. It  would  cost  the  country  very  little  more  to  have  an 
expert  grade  up  each  crop  and  grow  a  few  hundred  bushels  every 
year  for  free  distribution  amongst  the  farmers.  Even  if  each 
farmer  received  only  five  pounds  of  the  very  best  of  seed  he  would 
-oon  have  sufficient  to  seed  his  whole  place.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
farmer  in  Canada  to  see  his  Parliamentary  representative  and  urge 
this  upon  him  before  the  House  meets  in  December.  When  the 
estimates  for  agriculture  are  being  discussed,  members  of  parliament 
should  increase  instead  of  cutting  them  down  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  An  expert  for  each  crop  is  what  we  need  and  what  we  must 
have — the  sooner  the  better. 

In  the  year  1909  we  had  in  Canada  269,650  acres  of  fodder  corn. 
This  gave  us  a  yield  of  2,779.500  tons,  or  10.3  tons  per  acre. 
This  was  valued  at  $5.43  per  ten,  or  a  total  of  $15,115,500 
for  the  fodder  corn  grown  in  Canada  in  1909.  The  value  of  one 
acre  of  fodder  corn  is  $55-93  according  to  these  figures.  S'lnpose 
that  Dr.  Malte,  or  some  other  fodder  expert,  were  to  give  Canada  a 
new  variety  or  a  new  strain  of  corn  which  would  yield  just  2  tons 
per  acre  more  than  the  variety  we  grew  in  1909  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. This  would  mean  an  additional  539,300  tons  of  corn  from 
the  same  acreage  at  an  increased  value  of  $2,928,399  or  $10.86  per 
acre.  Surely  Canada  can  afford  to  pay  for  an  expert  who  could  do 
this  good  service  for  the  farmers. 


PROFITS  OF   CULTIVATION 

IT  does  not  matter  how  much  fertilizer  we  apply  to  the  soil  it  will 
never  grow  good  crops  unless  we  do  considerable  cultivating. 
The  action  of  cultivating  is  valuable  in  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  it  kills  the  weeds.  Canadian  weeds  are  said  to  be  valued, 
annually,  at  $27,000,000.  In  other  words  there  is  an  annual  loss  of 
this  amount  to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  This  is  a  very  conservative 
estimate  for  it  amounts  to  only  $27  per  farm !  Suppose  that  every 
farmer  were  to  spend  an  extra  two  days  every  year  cultivating  the 
worst  weed  field  on  his  farm.  This  would  be  at  a  cost  of  $10  for 
man  and  team.  On  the  average  farm  there  would  be  about  this 
value  of  weeds  destroyed  or  so  well  checked  that  they  would  do  little 
damage  to  the  crop.  Besides  the  loss  in  plant  food  and  the  soil 
moisture  which  would  be  saved  for  the  crop  there  is  the  gain  in  not 
allowing  the  weeds  to  go  to  seed.  Another  saving  which  is  import- 
ant will  be  that  of  binder  twine.  There  is  no  use  in  cutting  and 
binding  the  weeds  with  twine  costing  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  pound. 
Cultivation,  besides  killing  the  weeds,  will  liberate  plant  food  for 
the  use  of  the  crop  which  is  growing  on  the  soil.  It  is  hard  to  value 
the  action  of  cultivation  from  this  point  of  view.  Every  cultivation 
given  will  bring  the  soil  to  a  finer  tilth;  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
moisture  for  the  crop;  and  will  give  freedom  to  a  greater  amount  of 
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nourishment  for  the  plants.  If  we  can  save  moisture  by  proper 
cultivation  it  will  pay  us.  In  parts  of  the  west  this  year  the  whole 
crop  was  lost  because  of  lack  of  proper  cultivation !  It  is  estimated 
that  from  this  cause  alone  there  are  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  less 
in  Canada  than  there  were  last  year  when  there  was  abundance  of 
rain.  Farm  implements  that  can  save  to  the  farmers  of  one  country 
at  least  $50,000,000  in  one  year  should  be  used  more.  See  that  they 
are  being  put  in  proper  shape  for  use  next  spring.  Each  plant  grow- 
ing as  a  weed  costs  the  farmer  at  least  two  cents  per  year.  How 
many  two-cent  pieces  are  growing  on  your  farm? 


LET    THE  FARMERS   HELP 


AMALGAMATIONS  are  not  always  the  best  things  for  the 
betterment  of  the  country.  Sometimes  the  incorporation  of 
several  associations  into  one  is  best  for  every  class.  All  honor 
is  due  to  the  men  who  organized  the  Provincial  Board  of  Trade  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Each  city  or  town  Board  of  Trade  sends 
a  delegate  to  the  central  board  which  has  for  its  object  the  advance- 
ment of  the  province,  the  same  as  the  local  boards  have  for  their 
object  the  advancement  of  the  municipalities.  The  membership  of 
these  local  boards  consists  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  labor  union- 
ists and  other  men  of  the  cities  and  towns.  This  is  good  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  more  should  be  done. 

Let  us  have  a  few  farmers  on  these  provincial  boards.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  mainstay  of  the  Dominion  and  farmers  should  be  able  to 
give  some  valuable  suggestions  which  would  greatly  help  the 
"boosting"  of  Canada.  Let  every  Farmers'  Institute  in  the  province 
appoint  a  delegate  as  a  member  of  a  Provincial  Board  of  Trade. 
The  farmers  receive  as  much  benefit  from  the  advancement  of  Can- 
ada as  do  the  city  people.  They  are  just  as  proud  of  the  Dominion 
as  are  their  city  cousins.  They  are  willing  to  do  their  share  in 
building  up  this  country.  Then  they  should  have  a  few  suggestions 
to  make  which  would  assist  the  people  of  the  city  very  much.  Agri- 
culture as  an  occupation  has  been  neglected  in  the  past  so  let  us 
commence  these  boards  right  and  ask  the  farmers  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices for  Canada. 
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Then  why  should  there  not  be  fanners  on  every  Board  of  Trade? 
They  are  just  as  proud  of  their  home  town  as  are  the  people  who 
live  in  that  town.  They  know  that  the  more  manufacturing  done  in 
the  town  and  the  more  business  done,  the  better  for  themselves.  We 
know  of  one  farmer  who,  when  speaking  to  an  audience  in  his  home 
town,  told  the  town  people  that  they  should  beautify  the  town  by 
planting  trees  along  the  streets.  The  following  spring  the  advice 
was  taken  and  that  town  to-day  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  num- 
bers of  bhade  trees  along  its  streets.  This  is  just  ©ne  instance  of 
what  the  farmers  might  do  if  they  were  allowed  a  little  say  once  in 
a  while.  The  secret  is  to  work  together.  What  is  good  for  the  town 
is  good  for  the  country.  All  should  do  their  best  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Canada. 

®   ® 
COST   ACCOUNTING 
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HE  farmer  who  is  alive  to  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities 
of  his  business  will  not 
neglect  to  have  an  accurate  check 
on  the  dairy.  The  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  earnings  of  cows  render 
an  accounting  method  imperative. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  means  of  pro- 
tecting against  loss.  In  no  other  de- 
partment of  the  farm  is  reliable 
>?*data  more  necessary.  Instances 
have  been  reported  of  profits  from 
average  cows  in  the  same  herd  varying  from  .15  to  $49.72.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  cases  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  cows  in  a  herd  have 
been  kept  at  an  actual  loss.  The  conditions  by  which  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  dairying  industry  are  peculiar  and  rarely  exist  in 
other  lines  of  business.  The  country  merchant  can  tell  fairly  well 
what  his  gain  is,  but  the  records  of  the  scale  and  Babcock  test  for 
each  cow  is  the  only  safe  guide  for  the  dairyman. 

Rule  of  thumb  methods  in  business,  by  entailing  waste  and  leak- 
age, vastly  increase  the  cost  of  the  products  intended  for  market. 
These  numerous  leakholes — many  of  them  small — taken  in  the 
aggregate  make  a  sieve.  The  profits  drip  through  this  sieve,  form 
a  rivulet  to  the  gutter,  and  are  lost.  The  problem  before  the  farmer 
is  to  get  at  the  source  of  the  difficulty  and  make  the  dollars  flow  into 
his  pocket. 

The  farming  community  is  not  the  only  class  that  is  in  this  posi- 
tion. Many  mercantile  establishments  that  are  presumed  to  be 
capably  managed  have  losses  from  similar  causes. 

The  high  cost  of  present  day  living  is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by 
the  scarcity  of  food  stuff's.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
proportion  of  this  shortage  is  caused  by  loose-jointed  ways  of  con- 
ducting farming  operations.  The  figures  would  doubtless  be 
startling. 

Do  you  board  cows  purely  for  their  company? 
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THE  DOCTORS   LEAD 

THE  old  idea  that  it  was  necessary  for  all  children  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  usual  diseases  of  childhood,  is    happily  fast  van- 
ishing.    Under  modern  education,  people  are  realizing  facts 
and  daily  becoming  more  capable  of  dealing  with  them. 

This  issue  contains  an  article  by  Doctor  Helen  MacMurchy, 
on  a  subject  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
mothers,  as  well  as  the  father  and  son,  who  come  in  for  a 
timely  bint  and  suggestion.  Canadian  cities  have  lately  'been 
bestirring  themselves  considerably  as  regards  attention  to  the  pub- 
lic health.  Many  improvements  have  been  and  are  being  made, 
from  which  we  can  look  for  direct  benefit,  with  a  stronger  degree 
of  confidence,  for  truth  to  tell,  they  have  been  a  long  time  on  the 
way.  It  is  always  easy  to  criticize,  almost  as  easy  as  to  give  good 
advice,  and  both  are  met  in  much  the  same  spirit,  as  a  rule,  if  given 
on  common  grounds.  But  no  one  who  possesses  any  degree  of 
intelligence  can  deny  the  importance  and  call  for  our  due  consider- 
ation in  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  public  health.  It  would 
appear  that  the  natural  thing  would  be  a  judicious  prevention  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  all  matters  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
child. 

No  better  thing  could  happen  in  Canada  than  a  crusade  against 
children's  diseases  and  the  country  could  have  no  better  allies  than 
the  farmer  and  his  wife.  If  Dr.  MacMurchy  can  only  call  them  to 
her  aid  and  ensure  their  co-operation  the  country  will,  indeed,  owe 
her  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude.  The  children  whose  mothers 
she  has  helped  with  her  sympathy  and  knowledge  will  be  a  living 
tribute  to  her  many  evidences  of  public  spirit  and  deep  concern 
with  the  health  of  Canada's  children. 


®    ® 

ENCOURAGE  MORE   BUILDING 


f  VJ.  great  deal  to  do  with  the  upbuilding 

UN<- L,  ;MST'  °f  the  Canadian  west.     In  Manitoba 

k^pn  w^ii—^'^^il-A  vand  British  Columbia  taxes  are  levied  on 
^ '  ^-%s^3g*--^'     f;  '*i     the  value  of  the  land  and  not  on  the  value 

of  the  improvements.  This  encourages 
the  erection  of  better  buildings  and  the  keeping  of  them  in  better 
state  of  repair.  The  landowner  is  sure  that,  no  matter  how  many 
improvements  he  puts  on  his  farm,  the  taxes  will  not  be  raised  be- 
cause of  this.  He  can  put  up  a  fine  big  frame  barn  with  a  com- 
fortable stable  underneath,  and  also  a  splendid  brick  house,  and  be 
sure  that  his  taxes  will  be  the  same  as  the  year  before.    Not  so  in 
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Ontario  and  the  east,  where  improvements  of  all  kinds  are  taxed 
to  the  limit,  if  not  beyond.  What  does  this  mean?  A  comparison 
in  figures  may  have  some  educational  value  in  the  matter. 

A.  and  B.  have  farms  lying  side  by  side.  A's  farm  is  in  a  town- 
ship where  the  land  only  is  taxed,  while  B's  farm  is  in  the  neighbor- 
ing township  where  they  tax  the  land  and  all  improvements  made  on 
it.  The  land  assessment  of  both  farms  is  $2,000,  but  B's  farm  is 
assessed  at  $4,000  on  account  of  the  buildings  which  are  on  it. 
Because  of  the  land  assessment  only,  A's  tax  rate  is  17  mills  on  the 
dollar  and  therefore  his  taxes  amount  to  $34.  This  is  the  amount 
of  his  taxes  even  if  he  erect  a  new  house  costing  $40,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  B's  tax  rate  is  only  10  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the  taxes 
amount  to  $40.  This  is  what  he  has  to  pay  on  the  land  and  buildings 
he  now  has.  Suppose  he  erects  a  new  house  costing  $2,000.  His 
assessment  would  then  be  increased  to  $5,000  and  his  taxes  would 
immediately  jump  to  $50.  That  is,  because  he  was  progressive 
enough  to  furnish  himself  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  he  had  to  pay  an  extra  $10 
in  taxes  every  year.  These  figures  are  not 
extreme.  Surely  the  eastern  portion  of 
Canada  is  not  going  to  allow  the  west 
to  keep  ahead  of  her  in  this  respect. 


THE   FARMERS   AND   THE   NAVY 

SOME  people  think  that  Bourassa's  success  in  his  Quebec  cam- 
paign against  the  navy  was  due  to  French-Canadianism.  But 
suppose  the  same  circumstances  arose  in  Ontario.  Suppose  a 
man,  as  gifted  as  Bourassa,  rose  among  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and 
commenced  a  similar  campaign.    What  would  be  the  result? 

Of  course,  Ontario  is  Tory.  It  would  probably  go  out  of  its 
way  to  condemn  Laurier,  anyway,  just  as  the  Liberals  once  con- 
demned Sir  John  Macdonald — just  as  most  of  the  pewholders  in 
either  of  the  party  congregations  would  pray  for  the  destruction  of 
the  other  party.  But,  leaving  party  politics  aside,  would  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  condemn  the  navy  or  approve  it?  We  think  he  would 
be  inclined  to  support  an  Ontario  "Bourassa,"  if  one  came.  He 
would  condemn  it. 

The  navy  is  begun.  The  first  two  ships  have  arrived,  and  Canada 
is  "in  for  it."  Now  that  we  have  it,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  take  good 
care  of  it.  It  will  do  no  one  any  good  to  wrangle  about  what  it 
should  have  been.  Having  bought  it,  let  us  pretend  we  want  it.  It 
is  as  though  an  implement  agent  had  talked  us  into  buying  a 
thresher  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  now,  when  the  "spell"  is  gone 
we  wonder  why  we  did  it. 

There  were  two  things  to  blame:  the  German  scare  (in  which 
the  British  shipbuilders  and  divers  politicians  are  said  to  have  been 
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peculiarly  interested) — and  Earl  Grey.  His  Excellency  runs  to  Im- 
perialism. The  German  scare  made  the  whole  Empire  run  to  ships. 
Australia  bought  'em,  New  Zealand  bought  'em.  Each  of  us  tried 
to  outdo  the  other  in  the  latest  fashion — ships.  His  Excellency,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  wielded  more  than  the  approved  influence 
of  Governors-General  in  favor  of  a  Canadian  navy-ism. 

When  you  consider  it  carefully,  it  seems  that  the  Premier  came 
off  very  well.  He  compromised.  We  escaped  buying  a  floating 
elephant  in  the  shape  of  a  Dreadnaught,  but  we  have  secured  'two 
young  hippipotami  in  the  shape  of  cruisers.  So  we  have  something 
for  which  to  be  thankful. 

But,  all  around,  it  seems  likely  that  if  the  German  scare  and 
Earl  Grey  had  not  given  everybody  such  a  fright,  we  would  not 
now  be  contracted  for  the  "keep"  of  the  Niobe  and  the  Rainbow. 


EGG   PROBLEMS 

THERE  has  always  been  a  considerable  loss  in  shipping  eggs, 
especially  in  hot  weather.     Towards  fall,  eggs  are  sometimes 

held  for  a  week  or  more  with  the   hope    of    increased   prices. 

This  results  in  a  greater  loss  of  spoiled  eggs.  To  stop  this  loss 
the  produce  merchants  are  asking  for  a  law  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
offer  for  sale  eggs  which  are  unfit  for  food.  These  merchants  are 
going  after  this  reform  in  the  wrong  way.  We  do  not  need  any  law 
to  stop  the  loss — what  we  do  need  is  a  different  method  of  buying 
eggs.  Let  the  merchants  buy  the  eggs  according  to  their  quality 
and  grading  and  they  will  soon  see  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  eggs. 

At  present  all  eggs  are  bought  for  the  same  price  whether  they 
are  fresh  or  stale ;  whether  they  are  large  or  small ;  or  whether  they 
are  white  or  brown.  What  the  farmer  wants  is  a  simple  method  to 
guarantee  the  soundness  of  his  eggs.  He  can  have  it  for  the  sum  of 
one  dollar.  Buy  a  small  rubber  stamp  with  his  name  and  address 
on  it — seventy-five  cents — and  an  inking  pad — twenty-five  cents — 
and  the  outfit  is  complete.  When  you  are  placing  your  eggs  in  the 
packing  cases  grade  them  as  to  size  and  color  and  at  the  same  time 
stamp  your  name  and  address  on  each  egg.  This  is  as  good  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  eggs  are  fresh.  Market  them  often  and  you  will 
he  able  to  secure  from  i  to  10  cents  per  dozen  extra  for  your  eggs. 
The  first  cost  of  the  outfit  is  $i ;  the  extra  time  required  for  marking 
and  grading  will  amount  to  about  three  minutes  per  dozen,  valued 
at  i  cent;  the  extra  amount  received  for  the  eggs  averages  five 
cents  per  dozen.  Therefore  the  extra  profit  will  pay  for  the  stamp- 
ing outfit  when  25  dozen  eggs  have  been  sold.  After  that  there  is 
a  net  extra  profit  of  four  cents  per  dozen  on  the  average.  Change 
the  system  to  encourage  quality  instead  of  putting  a  premium  on 
dishonesty.    Fewer  eggs  will  then  be  dumped  into  the  lakes. 
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BOOK  I 


THE  ROAD  10  ANYWHERE 

This  is  the  laiv  of  the  Yukon,  and  ever  she  makes  it  plain  ; 

' '  Send  not  your  Joolish  and  feeble ;  send  meyour  strong  and  your  sane. 

Strong  for  the  red  rage  of  battle  ;  sane,  for  I  harry  them  sore  ; 

Send  me  men  girt  for  the  combat,  men  ivho  are  grit  to  the  core  ; 

Swift  as  the  panther  in  triumph,  fierce  as  the  bear  in  defeat, 

Sired  of  a  bulldog  parent,  steeled  in  the  Jurnace  heat. 

Send  me  the  best  of  your  breeding,  lend  meyour  chosen  ones  ; 

Them  ivill  I  take  to  my  bosom,  them  ivill  I  call  my  sons ; 

Them  will  I  gild  nvith  my  treasure,  them  ivill  I  glut  avith  my  meat; 

But  the  others — the  misfits,  the  failures — I  trample  under  my  feet.'"'' 

— ' '  Songs  of  a  Sourdough. ' 
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PRELUDE. 

HE  north  wind  is  keening  over- 
head. It  minds  me  of  the  howl  of 
a  wolf-dog  under  the  Arctic 
stars.  Sitting  alone  by  the  glow  of 
the  great  peat  fire  I  can  hear  it  high 
up  in  the  braeside  firs.  It  is  the  voice, 
inexorably  scornful,  of  the  Great 
White  Land. 

Oh,  I  hate  it,  I  hate  it !  Why  can- 
not a  man  be  allowed  to  forget?  It  is 
near  ten  years  since  I  joined  the  Eager 
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Army.  I  have  travelled:  I  have  been 
a  pilgrim  to  the  shrines  of  beauty;  I 
have  pursued  the  phantom  of  happi- 
ness even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Still  it  is  always  the  same — I  cannot 
forget. 

Why  should  a  man  be  ever  shadow- 
ed by  the  vampire  wing  of  his  past? 
Have  I  not  a  right  to  be  happy? 
Money,  estate,  name,  are  mine,  all 
that  means  an  open  sesame  to  the 
magic  door.  Others  go  in,  but  I 
beat  against    its    flinty    portals    with 
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hands  that  bleed.  No !  I  have  no 
right  to  be  happy.  The  ways  of  the 
world  are  open ;  the  banquet  of  life  is 
spread ;  the  wonder-workers  plan 
their  pageants  of  beauty  and  joy,  and 
yet  there  is  no  praise  in  my  heart.  I 
have  seen,  I  have  tasted,  I  have  tired. 
Ashes  and  dust  and  bitterness  are  all 
my  gain,  I  will  try  no  more.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  the  vampire  wing. 

So  I  sit  in  the  glow  of  the  great 
peat  fire,  tired  and  sad  beyond  belief. 
Thank  God!  at  least  I  am  home. 
Everything  is  so  little  changed.  The 
fire  lights  the  oak-panelled  hall ;  the 
crossed  claymores  gleam ;  the  eyes  in 
the  mounted  deer-heads  shine  glass- 
ily;  rugs  of  fur  cover  the  polished 
floor ;  all  is  comfort,  home  and  the 
haunting  atmosphere  of  my  boyhood. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  it  has  been  a 
dream,  the  Great  White  Silence,  the 
lure  of  the  gold>-spell,  the  delirium  of 
the  struggle ;  a  dream,  and  I  will 
awake  to  hear  Garry  calling  me  to 
shoot  over  the  moor,  to  see  dear  little 
mother  with  her  meek  sensitive  mouth, 
and  her  cheeks  as  delicately  tinted  as 
the  leaves  of  a  briar  rose.  But  no ! 
The  hall  is  silent.  Mother  has  gone 
to  her  long  rest.  Garry  sleeps  under 
the  snow.  Silence  everywhere ;  I  am 
alone,  alone. 

So  I  sit  in  the  big,  oak-carved  chair 
of  my  forefathers,  before  the  great 
peat  fire,  a  peak-faced  drooping  figure 
of  a  man  with  hair  untimely  grey.  My 
crutch  lies  on  the  floor  by  my  side. 
My  old  nurse  comes  up  quietly  to 
look  at  the  fire.  Her  rosy,  wrinkled 
face  smiles  cheerfully,  but  I  can  see 
the  anxiety  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  is 
afraid  for  me.  Maybe  the  doctor  has 
told  her — something. 


No  doubt  my  days  are  numbered,  so 
I  am  minded  to  tell  of  it  all :  of  the 
Big  Stampede,  of  the  Treasure  Trail, 
of  the  Gold-born  City ;  of  those  who 
followed  the  gold-lure  into  the  Great 
White  Land,  of  the  evil  that  befell 
them,  of  Garry  and  of  Berna.  Per- 
haps it  will  comfort  me  to  tell  of  these 
things.  To-morrow  I  will  begin ;  to- 
night, leave  me  to  my  memories. 

Berna!  I  spoke  of  her  last.  She 
rises  before  me  now  with  her  spirit- 
pale  face  and  her  great  troubleful  grey 
eyes,  a  little  tragic  figure,  ineffably 
pitiful.  Where  are  you  now,  little 
one?  I  have  searched  the  world  for 
you.  I  have  scanned  a  million  faces. 
Day  and  night  have  I  sought,  always 
hoping,  always  baffled,  for,  God  help 
me,  dear,  I  love  you.  Among  that 
mad  lusting  horde,  you  were  so  weak, 
so  helpless,  yet  so  'hungry  for  love. 

With  the  aid  of  my  crutch  I  imlatch 
one  of  the  long  windows,  and  step  out 
onto  the  terrace.  From  the  cavernous 
dark  the  snowflakes  sting  my  face. 
Yet  as  I  stand  there,  once  more  I  have 
a  sense  of  another  land,  of  imperious 
vastitudes,  of  a  silent  empire,  unfath- 
omably  lonely. 

Ghosts !  They  are  all  around  me. 
The  darkness  teams  with  them,  Garry, 
my  brother,  among  them.  Then  they 
all  fade  and  give  way  to  one  face.  .  . 

Berna,  I  love  you  always.  Out  of 
the  night  I  cry  to  you,  Berna,  the  cry 
of  a  broken  heart.  Is  it  your  little 
pitiful  ghost  that  comes  down  to  me? 
Oh,  I  am  waiting,  zvaiting.  Here  will 
I  wait,  Berna,  till  zve  meet  once  more. 
For  meet  we  will,  beyond  the  mists, 
beyond  the  dreaming,  at  last,  dear 
love,  at  last. 


THE  ROAD  TO  ANYWHERE 

Can  you  recall,  dear  comrade,  ivhen   <we  tramped  God'' s  land  together, 
Andnve  sang  the  old,  old  Earth-Song,  for  our  youth  ivas  very  siveet; 

When  ive  drank  and  Jought  and  lusted,  as  ive  mocked  at  tie  and  tether, 
Along  the  road  to  Anywhere,  the  ivide  world  at  our  feet. 

Along  the  road  to  Anywhere,  ivhen  each  day  had  its  story; 

When  time  ivas  yet  our  vassal,  and  life's  jest  ivas  still  unstale; 
When  peace  unfathomed  filled  our  hearts  as,  bathed  in  amber  glory, 

Along  the  road  to  Anywhere  ive  watched  the  sunsets  pale. 
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Alas',  the  roa.i  to  Anywhere  is  pitf ailed  with  disaster; 

There's  hunger,  want,  and  weariness,  yet  O  we  loved  it  so! 
As  on  -we  tramped  exultantly,  and  no  man  was  our  master, 

And  no  man  guessed  what  dreams  -were  ours,  as  swinging  heel  and  toe, 
We  tramped  the  road  to  Anywhere,  the  magic  road  to  Anywhere, 
The  tragic  road  to  Anywhere  such  dear,  dim  years  ago. 

— "  Songs  of  a  Sourdough. 


CHAPTER  I. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I 
have  faithfully  followed  the  banner  of 
Romance.  It  has  given  colour  to  my 
life,  made  me  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  a 
player  of  parts.  As  a  boy,  roaming 
alone  the  wild  heather  hills,  I  have 
heard  the  glad  shouts  of  the  football 
players  on  the  green,  yet  never  ettled 
to  join  them.  Mine  was  the  richer, 
rare  joy.  Still  can  I  see  myself  in 
those  days,  a  little  shy-mannered  lad 
in  kilts,  bareheaded  to  the  hill  breezes, 
with  health-nbright  cheeks,  and  a  soul 
happed  up  in  dreams. 

And,  indeed,  I  lived  in  an  enchanted 
land,  a  land  of  griffins  and  kelpies,  of 
princesses  and  gleaming  knights. 
From  each  black  tarn  I  looked  to  see 
a  scaly  reptile  rise,  from  every  fear- 
some cave  a  corby  emerge.  There 
were  green  spaces  among  the  heather 
where  the  fairies  danced,  and  every 
scaur  and  linn  had  its  own  familiar 
spirit.  I  peopled  the  good  green 
wood  with  the  wild  creatures  of  my 
thought,  nymph  and  faun,  naiad  and 
dryad,  and  would  have  been  in  nowise 
surprised  to  meet  in  the  leafy  coolness 
the  great  god  Pan  himself. 

It  was  at  night,  however,  that  my 
dreams  were  most  compelling.  I 
=trove  against  the  tyranny  of  sleep. 
Lying  in  my  small  bed,  I  revelled  in 
delectable  imaginings.  Night  after 
night  I  fought  battles,  devised  page- 
ants, partitioned  empires.  I  gloried 
in  details.  My  rugged  war-lords 
were  very  real  to  me,  and  my  adven- 
tures sounded  many  periods  of  his- 
tory. I  was  a  solitary  caveman  with 
an  axe  of  stone ;  I  was  a  Roman 
soldier  of  fortune ;  I  was  a  Highland 
outlaw  of  the*  Rebellion.  Always  I 
fought  for  a  lost  cause,  and  always 
my   sympathies   were   with  the   rebel. 
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I  feasted  with  Robin  Hood  on  the 
King's  venison ;  I  fared  forth  with 
Dick  Turpin  on  the  gibbet-haunted 
heath ;  I  followed  Morgan,  the  Buc- 
caneer, into  strange  and  exotic  lands 
of  trial  and  treasure.  Il  was  a  wond- 
erful gift  of  visioning  that  was  mine 
in  those  days. 

It  was  the  bird-like  flight  of  the 
pure  child-mind  to  whom  the  unreal 
is  yet  the  real. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  arrived  at  a 
second  phase  of  my  mental  growth  in 
which  fancy  usurped  the  place  of  im- 
agination. The  modern  equivalents 
of  Romance  attracted  me,  and,  with 
my  increasing  grasp  of  reality,  my 
gift  of  vision  faded.  As  I  had  hither- 
to dreamed  of  knight-errants,  of  cors- 
airs and  of  outlaws,  I  now  dreamed  of 
cowboys,  of  gold-seekers,  of  beach- 
combers. Fancy  painted  scenes  in 
which  I,  too,  should  play  a  rousing 
part.  I  read  avidly  all  I  could  find 
dealing  with  the  Far  West,  and  ever 
my  wistful  gaze  roved  over  the  grey 
sea.  The  spirit  of  Romance  beaconed 
to  me.  I,  too,  would  adventure  in  the 
stranger  lands,  and  face  their  perils 
and  brave  their  dangers.  The  joy  of 
the  thought  exulted  in  my  veins,  and 
scarce  could  I  bide  the  day  when  the 
roads  of  chance  and  change  would  be 
open  to  my  feet. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  these  years 
I  confided  in  none.  Garry,  who  was 
my  brother  and  my  dearest  friend, 
would  have  laughed  at  me  in  that 
affectionate  way  of  his.  You  would 
never  have  taken  us  for  brothers.  We 
were  so  different  in  temperament  and 
appearance  that  we  were  almost  the 
reverse  of  each  other.  He  was  the 
handsomest  boy  I  have  ever  seen, 
frank,  fair-skinned  and  winning, 
while  I  was  dark,  dour  and  none  too 
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well  favoured.  He  was  the  best  run- 
ner and  swimmer  in  the  parish,  and 
the  idol  of  the  village  lads.  I  cared 
nothing  for  games  and  would  be 
found  somewhere  among  the  heather 
hills,  always  by  my  lone  self  and  near- 
ly always  with  a  story  book  in  my 
pocket.  He  was  clever,  practical  and 
ambitious,  excelling  in  all  his  studies ; 
whereas,  except  in  those  which  appeal- 
ed to  my  imagination,  I  was  a  dullard 
and  a  dreamer. 

Yet  we  loved  each  other  as  few 
brothers  do.  Oh,  how  I  admired 
him !  He  was  my  ideal,  and  too  often 
the  hero  of  my  romances.  Garry 
would  have  laughed  at  my  hero- 
worship  ;  he  was  so  matter-of-fact, 
effective  and  practical.  Yet  he  under- 
stood me,  my  Celtic  ideality,  and  that 
shy  reserve  which  is  the  armour  of 
a  sensitive  soul.  Garry  in  his  fine, 
clever  way  knew  me  and  shielded  me 
and  cheered  me.  He  was  so  buoyant 
and  charming  he  heartened  you  like 
Spring  sunshine,  and  braced  you  like 
a  morning  wind  on  the  mountain  top. 
Yes,  not  excepting  Mother,  Garry 
knew  me  better  than  any  one  has  ever 
done,  and  I  loved  him  for  it.  It  seems 
overfond  to  say  this,  but  he  did  not 
have  a  fault :  tenderness,  humour,  en- 
thusiasm, sympathy  and  the  beauty  of 
a  young  god,  all  that  was  manfully 
endearing  was  expressed  in  this 
brother  of  mine. 

So  we  grew  to  manhood  there  in 
that  West  Highland  country,  and 
surely  our  lives  were  pure  and  simple 
and  sweet.  I  had  never  been  further 
from  home  than  the  little  market  town 
where  we  sold  our  sheep.  Mother 
managed  the  estate  till  Garry  was  old 
enough,  when  he  took  hold  with  a 
vigour  and  grasp  that  delighted  every 
one.  I  think  our  little  Mother  stood 
rather  in  awe  of  my  keen,  capable, 
energetic  brother.  There  was  in  her 
a  certain  dreamy  wistful  idealism  that 
made  her  beautiful  in  my  eyes,  and  to 
look  on  she  was  as  fair  as  any  picture. 
Specially  do  I  remember  the  delicate 
colouring  of  her  face  and  her  eyes, 
blue  like  deep  corn-flowers.  She  was 
not  overstrong,  and  took  much  com- 


fort from  religion.  Her  lips,  which 
were  fine  and  sensitive,  had  a  particu- 
larly sweet  expression,  and  I  wish  to 
record  of  her  that  never  once  did  I  see 
her  cross,  always  sweet,  gentle,  smil- 
ing. 

So  our  home  was  an  ideal  one; 
Garry,  tall,  fair  and  winsome;  myself, 
dark,  dreamy,  reticent;  and  between 
us,  linking  all  three  in  a  perfect  bond 
of  love  and  sympathy,  our  gentle, 
delicate  Mother. 


CHAPTER  II. 

So  in  serenity  and  sunshine  the  days 
of  my  youth  went  past.  I  still  main- 
tained my  character  as  a  drone  and 
a  dreamer.  I  used  my  time  tramping 
the  moorland  with  a  gun,  whipping 
the  foamy  pools  of  the  burn  for  trout. 
or  reading  voraciously  in  the  library. 
Mostly  I  read  books  of  travel,  and  es- 
pecially did  I  relish  the  literature  of 
Vagabondia.  I  had  come  under  the 
spell  of  Stevenson.  His  name  spelled 
Romance  to  me,  and  my  fancy  etched 
him  in  his  lonely  exile.  Forthright  I 
determined  I  too  would  seek  these  ul- 
timate islands,  and  from  that  moment 
I  was  a  changed  being.  I  nursed  the 
thought  with  joyous  enthusiasm.  1 
would  be  a  frontiersman,  a  trail- 
breaker,  a  treasure-seeker.  The  vir- 
gin prairies  called  to  me;  the  susurrus 
of  the  giant  pines  echoed  in  my  heart; 
but  most  of  all,  I  felt  the  spell  of  those 
gentle  islands  where  care  is  a  stranger, 
and  all  is  sunshine,  song  and  the  glow- 
ing bloom  of  eternal  summer. 

About  this  time  Mother  must  have 
worried  a  good  deal  over  my  future. 
Garry  was  now  the  young  Laird,  and 
I  was  but  an  idler,  a  burden  on  the 
estate.  At  last  I  told  her  I  wanted  to 
go  abroad,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  a 
great  difficulty  was  solved.  We  re- 
membered of  a  cousin  who  was  sheep- 
ranching  in  the  Saskatchewan  valley 
and  had  done  well.  It  was  arranged 
that  I  should  join  him  as  a  pupil,  then, 
when  I  had  learned  enough,  buy  a 
place  of  my  own.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  while  I  apparently  acquiesced  in 
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this  arrangement,  I  had  already  deter- 
mined that  as  soon  as  I  reached  the 
new  land  I  would  take  my  destiny  in- 
to my  own  hands. 

I  will  never  forget  the  damp  journ- 
ey to  Glasgow  and  the  misty  landscape 
viewed  through  the  streaming  window 
pane  of  a  railway  carriage.  I  was  in 
a  wondrous  state  of  elation.  When 
we  reached  the  great  smoky  city  I  was 
lost  in  amazement  not  unmixed  with 
fear.  Never  had  I  imagined  such 
crowds,  such  houses,  such  hurry.  The 
three  of  us,  Mother,  Garry  and  I, 
wandered  and  wondered  for  three 
days.  Folks  gazed  at  us  curiously, 
sometimes  admiringly,  for  our  cheeks 
were  bright  with  Highland  health,  and 
our  eyes  candid  as  the  June  skies. 
Garry  in  particular,  tall,  fair  and 
handsome,  seemed  to  call  forth  glanc- 
es of  interest  wherever  he  went.  Then 
as  the  hour  of  my  departure  drew 
near  a  shadow  fell  on  its. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  our  leave-taking. 
If  I  broke  down  in  unmanly  grief,  it 
must  be  remembered  I  had  never  be- 
fore been  from  home.  I  was  but  a  lad, 
and  these  two  were  all  in  all  to  me. 
Mother  gave  up  trying  to  be  brave, 
and  mingled  her  tears  with  mine. 
Garry  alone  contrived  to  make  some 
show  of  cheerfulness.  Alas !  all  my 
elation  had  gone.  In  its  place  was  a 
sense  of  guilt,  of  desertion,  of  uncon- 
querable gloom.  I  had  an  inkling 
then  of  the  tragedy  of  motherhood, 
the  tender  love  that  would  hold,  yet 
cannot,  the  world-call  and  the  ruth- 
less, estranging  years,  all  the  memor- 
ies of  clinging  love  given  only  to  be 
taken  away. 

"Don't  cry,  sweetheart  Mother,"  I 
said ;  "I'll  be  back  again  in  three 
years." 

"Mind  you  do,  my  boy,  mind  you 
do." 

She  looked  at  me  woefully  sad,  and 
I  had  a  queer,  heart-rending  prevision 
I  would  never  see  her  more.  Garry 
was  supporting  her,  and  she  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  grown  very  frail. 
He  was  pale  and  quiet,  but  I  could  see 
he  was  vastly  moved. 
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"Athol,"  said  he,  "if  ever  you  need 
me  just  send  for  me.  I'll  come  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  hard  the 
way." 

I  can  see  them  to  this  day  standing 
there  in  the  drenching  rain,  Garry  fine 
and  manly,  Mother  small  and  droop- 
ing. I  can  see  her  with  her  delicate 
rose  colour,  her  eyes  like  wood  violets 
drowned  in  tears,  her  tender,  sensitive 
lips  quivering  with  emotion. 

"Good-bye,   laddie,   good-bye." 

I  forced  myself  away,  and  stumbled 
on  board.  When  I  looked  back  again 
they  were  gone,  but  through  the  grey 
shadows  there  seemed  to  come  back 
to  me  a  cry  of  heartache  and  irremed- 
iable loss. 

"Good-bye,  good-bye." 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  on  a  day  of  early  Autumn 
when  I  stood  knee-deep  in  the  heather 
of  Glengyle,  and  looked  wistfully  over 
the  grey  sea.  'Twas  but  a  month  later 
when,  homeless  and  friendless,  I  stood 
on  the  beach  by  the  Cliff  House  of 
San  Francisco,  and  gazed  over  the 
fretful  waters  of  another  ocean.  Such 
is  the  romance  of  destiny. 

Consigned,  so  to  speak,  to  my  cous- 
in, the  sheep-raiser  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, I  found  myself  setting  foot  on 
the  strange  land  with  but  little  heart 
for  my  new  vocation.  My  mind, 
cramful  of  book  notions,  craved  for 
the  larger  life.  I  was  valiantly  mad 
for  adventure ;  to  fare  forth  hap 
hazardly ;  to  come  upon  naked  dang- 
er;  to  feel  the  bludgeonings  of  mis- 
chance ;  to  tramp,  to  starve,  to  sleep 
under  the  stars.  It  was  the  callow 
boy-idea  perpetuated  in  the  man,  and 
it  was  to  lead  me  a  sorry  dance.  But 
I  could  not  overbear  it.  Strong  in  me 
was  the  spirit  of  the  gypsy.  The  joy 
of  youth  and  health  was  brawling  in 
my  veins.  A  few  thistledown  years, 
said  I,  would  not  matter.  And  there 
was  Stevenson  and  his  glamorous 
islands  winning  me  on. 

So  it  came  about  I  stood  solitary  on 
the  beach  by  the    seal     rocks,    with  a 
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thousand  memories  confusing  in  my 
head.  There  was  the  long  train  ride 
with  its  strange  pictures :  the  crude 
farms,  the  glooming  forests,  the 
gleaming  lakes  that  would  drown  my 
whole  country,  the  aching  plains,  the 
mountains  that  rip-sawed  the  sky,  the 
fear-made-eternal  of  the  desert.  Last- 
ly, a  sudden,  sunlit  paradise,  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  had  lived  through  a  week  of 
wizardry  such  as  I  had  never  dreamed 
of,  and  here  was  I  at  the  very  throne 
of  Western  empire.  And  what  a  place 
it  was,  and  what  a  people — with  the 
imperious  mood  of  the  West  softened 
by  the  spell  of  the  Orient  and  mellow- 
ed by  the  glamour  of  Old  Spain.  San 
Francisco!  A  score  of  tongues 
clamoured  in  her  streets  and  in  her 
byeways,  a  score  of  races  lurked  aus- 
terely. She  suckled  at  her  breast  the 
children  of  the  old  grey  nations  and 
gave  them  of  her  spirit,  that  swift 
purposeful  spirit  so  proud  of  past 
achievement  and  so  convinced  of  glor- 
ious destiny. 

I  marvelled  at  the  rush  of  affairs 
and  the  zest  of  amusement.  Every 
one  seemed  to  be  making  money  easily 
and  spending  it  eagerly.  Every  one 
was  happy,  sanguine,  strenuous.  At 
night  Market  Street  was  a  dazzling 
alley  of  light,  where  stalwart  men  and 
handsome  women  jostled  in  and  out 
of  the  glittering  restaurants.  Yet 
amid  this  eager  passionate  life  I  felt  a 
dreary  sense  of  outsideness.  At  times 
my  heart  fairly  ached  with  loneliness, 
and  I  wandered  the  pathways  of  the 
park,  or  sat  forlornly  in  Portsmouth 
Square  as  remote  from  it  all  as  a 
gazer  on  his  mountain  top  beneath  the 
stars. 

I  became  a  dreamer  of  the  water 
front,  for  the  notion  of  the  South  Seas 
was  ever  in  my  head.  I  loafed  in  the 
sunshine,  sitting  on  the  pier-edge. 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  lazy  shipping. 
These  were  care-free,  irresponsible 
days,  and  not,  I  am  now  convinced, 
entirely  misspent.  I  came  to  know 
the  worthies  of  the  wharfside.  and 
plunged  into  an  under-world  of  fas- 
cinating repellency.     Crimpdom   eyed 


and  tempted  me,  but  it  was  always 
with  whales  or  seals,  and  never  with 
pearls  or  copra.  I  rubbed  shoulders 
with  eager  necessity,  scrambled  for 
free  lunches  in  frowsy  barrooms,  and 
amid  the  scum  and  debris  of  the 
waterside  found  much  food  for  sober 
thought.  Yet  at  times  I  blamed  my- 
self for  thus  misusing  my  days,  and 
memories  of  Glengyle  and  Mother 
and  Garry  loomed  up  with  reproach- 
ful vividness. 

I  was,  too,  a  seeker  of  curious  ex- 
perience, and  this  was  to  prove  my  un- 
doing. The  night-side  of  the  city  was 
unveiled  to  me.  With  the  assurance 
of  innocence  I  wandered  everywhere. 
I  penetrated  the  warrens  of  under- 
ground Chinatown,  wondering  why 
white  women  lived  there,  and  why 
they  hid  at  sight  of  me.  Alone  I  poked 
my  way  into  the  opium  joints  and  the 
gambling  dens.  Once  I  stumbled  on 
an  alley  of  the  unsexed.  Men,  flushed 
and  gloating,  were  streaming  up  and 
down  it.  for  its  shame  was  screened 
from  the  public  street.  Nearly  200 
windows  were  there,  and  in  each 
were  the  wares  displayed  as  alluringly 
as  might  be.  I  wondered  what  my 
grim,  covenating  ancestors  would  have 
made  of  it.  I  never  thought  to  have 
seen  the  like,  and  with  my  high-flown 
notions  it  was  like  a  shock  to  me.  God 
knows  I  have  seen  enough  since  to 
make  me  callous  to  such  things. 

My  nocturnal  explorations  came  to 
a  sudden  end.  One  foggy  midnight, 
coming  up  Pacific  Street  with  its  glut 
of  saloons,  I  was  clouted  shrewdly 
from  behind  and  dropped  most  neatly 
in  the  gutter.  When  I  came  to,  very 
sick  and  dizzy  in  a  side  alley,  I  found 
I  had  been  robbed  of  my  pockerbook 
with  nearly  all  my  money  therein. 
Fortunately  I  had  left  my  watch  in  the 
hotel  safe,  and  by  selling  it  was  not  en- 
tirely destitute ;  but  the  situation 
forced  me  from  my  citadel  of  pleas- 
ant dreams,  and  confronted  me  with 
the  grimmer  realties  of  life. 

I  became  a  habitue  of  the  ten-cent 
restaurant.  I  was  amazed  to  find  how 
excellent  a  meal  I  could  have  for  ten 
cents.    Oh  for  the  uncaptious  appetite 
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of  these  haphazard  days!  With  some 
thirty  odd  dollars  standing  between 
me  and  starvation,  it  was  obvious  I 
must  become  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a 
drawer  of  water,  and  to  this  end  I 
haunted  the  employment  offices.  They 
were  bare,  sordid  rooms,  crowded  by 
men  who  chewed,  swapped  stories, 
yawned  and  studied  the  blackboards 
where  the  day's  wants  were  set  forth. 
Only  driven  to  labor  by  dire  necessi- 
ty, their  lives.  I  found,  held  three 
phases — looking  for  work,  working, 
spending  the  proceeds.  They  were 
the  Great  Unskilled,  face  to  face  with 
the  necessary  evil  of  toil. 

One  morning,  on  seeking  my  favor- 
ite labor  bureau,  I  found  an  unusual 
flutter  among  the  bench-warners.  A 
big  contractor  wanted  fifty  men  im- 
mediately. No  experience  was  re- 
quired, and  the  wages  were  to  be  two 
dollars  a  day.  With  a  number  of 
others  I  pressed  forward,  was  inter- 
viewed and  accepted.  The  same  day 
we  were  marched  in  a  body  to  the 
railway  depot,  and  herded  into  a 
fourth-class  car. 

Where  we  were  going  I  knew  not ; 
of  what  we  were  going  to  do  I  had  no 
inkling.  I  only  knew  we  were  south- 
bound, and  at  long  last  I  might  fairly 
consider  myself  to  be  the  shuttlecock 
of  fortune. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  left  San  Francisco  blanketed  in 
grey  fog  and  besomed  by  a  roaring 
wind ;  when  I  opened  my  eyes  I  was 
in  a  land  of  spacious  sky  and  broad, 
clean  sunshine.  Orange  groves  rushed 
to  welcome  us  ;  orchards  of  almond 
and  olive  twinkled  joyfully  in  the 
limpid  air;  tall,  gaunt  and  ragged,  the 
scaly  eucalyptus  fluttered  at  us  a 
morning  greeting,  while  snowy  houses, 
wallowing  in  greenery,  flashed  a  smile 
at  us  as  we  rumbled  past.  It  seemed 
like  a  land  of  promise,  of  song  and 
sunshine,  and  silent  and  apart  I  sat  to 
admire  and  to  enjoy. 

"Looks  pretty  swell,  don't  it?" 
I  will  call  him    the    Prodigal.     He 
was  about  my  own  age,  thin,  but  sun- 
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browned  and  healthy.  His  hair  was 
darkly  red  and  silky,  his  teeth  white 
and  even  as  young  corn.  His  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  humorsome  light,  but 
his  face  was  shrewd,  alert  and  ag- 
gressive. 

"Yes,"  I  said  soberly,  for  I  have  al- 
ways been  backward  with  strangers. 

"Pretty  good  line.  The  banana  belt. 
Old  Sol  working  overtime.  Blossom 
and  fruit  cavorting  on  the  same  tree. 
Eternal  summer.  Land  of  the  Man- 
ana,  the  festive  frijole,  the  never- 
chilly  Chili.    Ever  been  here  before?" 

"No." 

"Neither  have  I.  Glad  I  came,  even 
if  it's  to  do  the  horny-handed  son  of 
toil  stunt.     Got  the  makings?" 

"No,  I'm  sorry;  I  don't  smoke." 

"All  right,  guess  I  got  enough." 

He  pulled  forth  a  limp  sack  of 
powdery  tobacco,  and  spilled  some 
grains  into  a  brown  cigarette  paper, 
twisting  it  deftly  and  bending  over  the 
ends.  Then  he  smoked  with  such  en- 
joyment that  I  envied  him. 

"Where  are  we  going,  have  you  any 
idea?"    I  asked. 

"Search  me,"  he  said,  inhaling 
deeply;  "the  guy  in  charge  isn't  exact- 
ly a  free  information  bureau.  When 
it  comes  to  peddling  the  bull  con  he's 
there,  but  when  you  try  to  pry  off  a 
few  slabs  of  cold  hard  fact  it's  his 
Sunday  off." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "have  you  no 
idea?" 

"Well,  one  thing  you  can  bank  on, 
they'll  work  the  Judas  out  of  us.  The 
gentle  grafter  nestles  in  our  midst. 
This  here's  a  cinch  game  and  we  are 
the  fall  guys.  The  contractors  are  a 
bum  outfit.  They'll  squeeze  us  at 
every  turn.  There  was  two  plunks  to 
the  employment  man ;  they  got  half. 
Twenty  for  railway  fare ;  they  come 
in  on  that.  Stop  at  certain  hotels :  a 
rake-off  there.  Stage  fare :  more 
graft.  Five  dollars  a  week  for  board : 
costs  them  two  fifty,  and  they  will  be 
stomach  robbers  at  that.  Then  they 
will  ring  in  twice  as  many  men  as  they 
need,  and  lay  us  off  half  the  time,  so 
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that  we  just  about  even  up  on  our 
board  bill.  Oh,  I  am  onto  their  curves, 
all  right." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "if  you  know  so 
much  why  did  you  come  with  us?" 

"Well,  if  I  know  so  much  you  just 
bet  I  know  some  more.  I'll  go  one 
better.     You  watch  my  smoke." 

He  talked  on  with  a  wonderful  vivid 
manner  and  an  outpouring  knowledge 
of  life,  so  that  I  was  hugely  interested. 
Yet  ever  and  anon  an  allusion  of  taste 
would  betray  him,  so  that  at  no  time 
did  I  fail  to  see  that  his  roughness  was 
only  a  veneer.  As  it  turned  out  he 
was  better  educated  by  far  than  I,  a 
Yale  boy  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  University  of  Hard 
Luck. 

•  My  reserve  once  thawed,  I  told  him 
much  of  my  simple  life.  He  listened, 
intently  sympathetic. 

"Say,"  said  he  earnestly  when  I  had 
finished,  "I'm  rough-and-ready  in  my 
ways.  Life  to  me's  a  game,  sort  of 
masquerade,  and  I'm  the  worst  mas- 
querader  in  the  bunch.  But  I  know 
how  to  handle  myself,  and  I  can  jolly 
my  way  along  pretty  well.  Now, 
you're  green,  if  you'll  excuse  me  say- 
ing it,  and  maybe  I  can  help  you  some. 
Likewise  you're  the  only  one  in  all  the 
gang  of  hobos  that's  my  kind.  Come 
on,  let's  be  partners." 

I  felt  greatly  drawn  to  him  and 
agreed  gladly. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  must  go  and 
jolly  along  the  other  boys.  Aren't  they 
a  fierce  bunch?  Colored  gentlemen, 
Slavonians,  Polaks,  Dagoes,  Swedes — 
well,  I'll  go  prospecting,  and  see  what 
I  can  strike." 

He  went  among  them  with  a  jabber 
of  strange  terms,  a  bright  smile  and 
ready  banter,  so  that  I  could  see  that 
he  was  to  be  a  quick  favorite.  I  en- 
vied him  for  his  ease  of  manner,  a 
thing  I  could  never  compass.  Present- 
ly he  returned  to  me. 

"Say,  partner,  got  any  money?" 

There  was  something  frank  and 
compelling  in  his  manner,   so  that  I 


produced  the  few  dollars  I  had  left, 
and  spread  them  before  him. 

"That's  all  my  wealth,"  I  said 
smilingly. 

He  divided  it  into  two  equal  por- 
tions and  returned  one  to  me.  He 
took  a  note  of  the  other,  saying: 

"All  right,  I'll  settle  up  with  you 
later  on." 

He  went  off  with  my  money.  He 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  I  would 
not  object,  and  on  my  part  I  cared 
little,  being  only  too  eager  to  show  I 
trusted  him.  A  few  minutes  later  be- 
hold him  seated  at  a  card-table  with 
three  rough-necked,  hard-bitten-look- 
ing men.  They  were  playing  poker, 
and,  thinks  I :  "Here's  good-bye  to  my 
money."  It  reminded  me  of  wolves 
and  a  lamb.  I  felt  sorry  for  my  new 
friend,  and  I  was  only  glad  he  had  so 
little  to  lose. 

We  were  drawing  in  to  Los  Angeles 
when  he  rejoined  me.  To  my  surprise 
he  emptied  his  pockets  of  wrinkled 
notes  and  winking  silver  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  dollars,  and  dividing  it  equally, 
handed  half  to  me. 

"Here,  says  he,  "plant  that  in  your 
dip." 

"No,"  I  said,  "just  give  me  back 
what  you  borrowed;  that's  all  I  want." 

"Oh,  forget  it !  You  staked  me,  and 
it's  well  won.  These  guinneys  took 
me  for  a  jay.  Thought  I  was  easy, 
but  I've  forgotten  more  than  ever  they 
knew,  and  I  haven't  forgotten  so  much 
either." 

"No,  you  keep  it,  please.  I  don't 
want  it." 

"Oh,  come !  put  your  Scotch  scru- 
ples in  your  pocket.    Take  the  money." 

"No,"  I  said  obstinately. 

"Look  here,  this  partnership  of  ours 
is  based  on  financial  equality.  If  you 
don't  like  my  gate,  you  don't  need  to 
swing  on  it." 

"All  right,"  said  I  tartly,  "I  don't 
want  to." 

Then  I  turned  on  my  heel. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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The  following  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  articles  writ- 
ten from  Ottawa  for  Farmer's.  It  is  the  Diary  of  a  Back- 
Bencher,  scribbled  on  odd  bits  of  paper  as  he  sits  in  the  House 
listening,  or  trying  not  to  listen,  to  somebody's  speeches.  From  his 
vantage  point  at  the  back  of  the  Chamber  he  often  gets  a  view  of 
things  that  is  interesting.  This  particular  member  is  a  Liberal,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  him  from  saying  what  he  pleases.  In  this 
month's  instalment  he  describes  the  'Making  of  a  Back-Benchcr." 
He  tells,  in  his  oivn  way,  just  as  though  he  were  merely  talking  to 
himself,  or  to  his  desk,  how  he  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
nezu  member,  and  hozu  from  being  an  ambitious  youngster,  anxious 
to  mend  all  the  cracks  in  the  Nation's  affairs,  he  drifted  into  one  of 
the  good  fellows  in  the  last  few  rows. 


I'M  going  to  quit  whittling  the  top 
of  this  desk.  It's  a  nervous  habit. 
Time  I  stopped.  Remember  I  used 
to  do  that  when  I  was  a  kid  at  school, 
— carving  my  initials  and  the  initials 
of  the  little  girl  across  the  aisle.  But 
when  a  man  can't  smoke  what  can  he 
do?  There's  Ned  Macd'onald  from 
Pictou  talking,  talking,  talking — My 
word!  you'd  think  it  was  Mark  An- 
tony's oration.  You  can't  smoke  and 
you  can't  play  cards  in  here.  The 
other  fellows  are  mostly  writing 
letters,  although  little  "What's  His 
Name,"  the     French-Canadian     from 
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Quebec,  who  sits  beside  me,  he's 
drawing  horses  on  his  blotter.  He 
can't  bear  sitting  in  here  and  listening 
to  long  speeches  either.  He  draws 
good  horses,  that  fellow  does,  only  he 
doesn't  draw  their  hind  legs  right, 
makes  the  knees  bend  the  wrong  way. 
Still,  he  makes  a  better  horse  than  I 
can,  so  I  needn't  say  anything.  Spent 
a  whole  hour  last  week  while  Fielding 
was  talking  about  something,  trying 
to  draw  one  but  I  couldn't.  It  looked 
like  one  of  those  vaulting  arrange- 
ments they  have  in  gymnasiums. 

People  have   queer   notions     about 
members  of  Parliament.       I  used     to 
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In  Parliament  there  are  three  classes  of  men.  There  are  the  suc- 
cessful Parliamentarians,  those  who  lead  attacks  and  repel  them; 
those  who  are  masters  of  statistics,  like  George  Foster,  and  those 
who  can  kill  time  pleasantly  and  hold  off  the  ringing  of  the  Division 
Bell.    They  are  in  the  first  class. 

In  the  second, — a  pathetic  sort  of  class,  are  the  men  who  are 
trying  to  amount  to  something  but  the  most  of  whom  never  will. 
They  include  the  man  with  hobbies,  the  man  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  the  Frenchman  who  is  trying  to  exercise  his  English, — 
and  others. 


have  them.  Used  to  think  that  what 
was  wanted1  in  Parliament  was  honest 
men.  Used  to  figure  out  that  I  was 
fair  to  middling  honest  myself  and  I'd 
be  a  good  sort  of  an  addition  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  That's  why  I 
let  them  put  me  up  and  elect  me,  al- 
though, I  suppose  I  might  as  well  be 
honest  with  myself  and  admit  that  my 
wife  wanted  the  honor  in  the  family 
and  I  wasn't  averse  myself  to  having 
it  said  I'd  been  to  Parliament  and  sat 
for  the  Seat  of  North-West  Branfrew. 
That'll  be  when  I'm  dead  and  that 
son  of  mine  runs  the  mills.  But  it's 
three  years  since  I  came, — came  in  on 
the  last  election,  and  you  learn  many 
things  in  Parliament  in  that  space  of 
time. 

Remember  coming  up  to  Ottawa 
for  the  opening  of  the  Session  with 
my  wife.  They  didn't  introduce  me 
to  the  House  for  a  few  days  so  we 
looked  around.  Neither  of  us  had  been 
in  the  town  before.  Saw  "The  Hill" 
and  walked  all  around  it.  Went 
through  Booth's  Mill  and  the  Eddy 
Mill  and  held  the  wife  by  the  shoulder 
when  we  looked  over  the  bridge  at 
the  Chaudiere  Falls — she  always 
says  she's  afraid  she'll  jump  in,  when 
she  sees  water  running  fast  under  a 
bridge.  Booth  people  showed  me 
their  system  for  checking  costs.  I 
adapted  it  to  my  own  mill  down  in 
Branfrew.  Using  it  yet.  Good  sys- 
tem too,  for — but  then  it's  bad  policy 
to  tell  people  how  you  run  your  busi- 
ness, and  besides  they  are  never  in- 
terested in  it  as  you  are  yourself. 


In  about  two  weeks  they  introduced 
me  into  the  House.  Maud  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  Gallery  and  see  me  come 
in,  so  I  let  her,  more  fool !  Minute 
the  green  baize  doors  opened  with 
me  on  Laurier's    arm     and     Tommy 

,   the  Whip   for  my  part  of 

the  country,  on  my  other  side,  I  could 
just  feel  her  eyes  on  me,  watching 
how  I  walked,  how  I  shoved  my  hand 
ouito  the  Speaker,  and  how  I  took 
my  seat.  I  knew  I  was  blushing  like 
a  little  chit  of  a  girl — and  me  a  busi- 
ness man  and  forty !  She  told  me 
afterward  that  she  remembered  that 
there  was  a  button  off  my  vest  which 
must  have  showed.  It  worried  me 
then  but  it  wouldn't  now. 

At  that  time  I  felt  rather  satisfied. 
The  Chief  (Laurier)  has  a  way  of 
taking  your  arm,  or  resting  his  long 
thin  hand  on  your  shoulder,  that 
makes  you  feel  easy.  All  the  fellows 
on  our  side  of  the  House  pounded 
their  desks  as  soon  as  I  was  inside  the 
door,  and  it  made  me  feel  a  little  bit 
scared,  like  when  you  show  a  new 
broken  colt  the  new  set  of  harness.  I 
tripped  on  the  old  ragged  carpet  go- 
ing back  to  my  seat,  but  when  I  got 
there  I  felt  all  right  again  and  Maud 
said  I  looked  all  right,  so  I  guess  I 
didn't     make     a     fool     of  myself. 

I  used  to  listen  to  the  speeches 
pretty  close  then.  Used  to  read  the 
blue  books  and  dig  up  all  sorts  of 
data  in  the  Library  of  Parliament. 
But  I  soon  got  over  that.  Listen ! 
There's  Ned  Macdonald  at  it  yet,  and 
am  I  hearing  what  he  says?     Listen- 
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Bin  in  the  third  class  arc  "the  back-benchers"  the  men  who 
occupy  the  last  rows  of  scats  on  cither  side.  They  never  make 
speeches.  They  sit  quiet  in  committee  and  take  nobody's  side  until 
it  conies  to  a  vote.  Then,  they  stand  up  with  the  rest  of  the  men  on 
their  own  side,  unless  the  matter  be  a  local  issue  in  their  own  con- 
stituencies and  their  vote  will  be  noticed.  How  they  hold  their  seats 
in  the  House  is  sometimes  a  mystery.  But  they  do.  They  spend 
zveeks  in  every  session  carefully  going  over  the  voters'  lists  in  their 
own  districts,  writing  letters  of  condolence  to  some  obscure  voter's 
family  when  a  death  lias  occurred,  and  mailing  tons  of  hand-selected 


ing?  My  word'!  he's  talking  about  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
the  elimination  of  "sectional  differ- 
ences" or  something  and  our  duty  to 
our  King  and  our  "glorious  flag." 
No  sir !  After  the  first  two  speeches 
have  'been  delivered  on  either  side  in 
the  debate  on  a  new  topic  nobody 
needs  to  say  any  more,  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned.  That's  why  al'l  these 
desks  are  whittled  to  bits  and  ah  these 
other  Back  Bench  men  are  writing 
so  many  letters  home.  And  that's 
why  little  Francois  Xavier  keeps  on 
drawing  horses  wi'rh  bad  legs. 

II. 

Sit  here  three  years  and  you'll  see 
the  process  of  making  great  men  and 
back-benchers.  I'm  a  back-bencher, 
but  I've  no  regrets.  I  like  sitting  here 
and  just  'watching  things.  Look  at 
Laurier,  look  at  little  Mackenzie 
King.  Look  at  George  Graham — I 
like  that  fellow — and'  look  at  us  fel- 
lows in  the  back  row.  There  are 
three  of  us  in  the  last  string  of  seats 
that  ought  to  amount  to  something; 
they've  only  been  in  the  House  a 
little  while.  But  the  rest  of  us  are 
going  to  sit  in  these  seats  and  say  noth- 
ing till  the  crack  of  doom  or  until  the 
Government  gets  beaten,  or  our 
people  throw  us  down.  Down  in 
those  seats  a  little  nearer  the  front 
are  some  fellows  who  haven't  realized 
yet  how  hopeless  they  are.  Nice  fel- 
lows most  of  them,  though  I  have  my 
own  opinion  about  that  man  from 
North  Herbert,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  talk  ■whenever  they  won't  do   any 
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harm.  There's  a  sort  of  a  "Children's 
Hour"  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  little  fellows  are  allowed  to 
get  up  and  talk  their  heads  off  with- 
out doing  any  harm.  They  think  they 
are  born  to  lead  some  great  movement 
or  do  away  with  some  terrible  abuse. 
They  conceive  many  private  bills  and 
deliver  them  as  national  saviours. 
They  want  to  amend  the  Banking 
Act  or  some  other  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  widows  or  the  orphans  or  the 
public.  If  such  an  amendment  were 
passed  it  would  probably  mean  that 
the  economics  of  the  country  would 
be  yanked  forty  different  ways. 
There'd  be  panics  and  money  famines 
and  so  on,  but  they  can't  see  it.  They 
want  that  Act  changed  and  they  say 


ON  PARLIAMENT  HILL- 
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'Hansard"  to  the  most  intelligent  and  the  weakest-minded  in  the 
constituency  for  the  edification  of  the  voter  and  the  safety  of  the 
next  election.  They  smoke  and  play  an  affable  game  of  bridge  or 
pinochle  or  something  else.  They  can  tell  a  good  story  in  the  smok- 
ing room  and  turn  a  finger  at  Billiards.  But  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  itself  is  to  them  bitter  as  Hemlock. 

Sometimes  they  are  forced  to  attend.  That  is,  when  the  Whips 
expect  a  Division  on  some  matter  and  come  hunting  through  the 
corridors,  the  smoking  rooms,  the  restaurant  and  the  private  rooms, 
to  gather  up  the  votes;  or  zvhen  he  has  to  come  in  for  company.   But 


so.  They  quote  from  all  sorts  of 
books  and  they  make  all  sorts  O'f  'Com- 
parisons. They  play  with  the  debate 
like  a  puppy  biting  a  ball  of  wool. 
They  chew  at  it  weakly  and  roll  on  it 
as  though  it  was  catnip.  They  growl 
gurgly  growls  and  pretend  to  be  very 
savage,  but  after  all  they  aren't. 
Fielding  or  Laurier,  or  Graham  or 
whoever  has  been  left  in  the  House 
to  take  care  of  things,  waits  till  they 
get  tired,  or  worn  out,  or  till  they  are 
getting  too  dangerously  near  calling 
for  a  Division,  and  then  gets  up  and 
says  he  thinks  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  probably  accept  "this 
amendment"  to  his  motion,  and  sug- 
gests a  six  months'  hoist,  which 
means — death  to  the  bill.     The  mem- 
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ber  protests  or  tries  to.  He  struggles 
a  little  bit  under  the  chloroform  but  he 
takes  it  finally  and  becomes  very 
quiet  as  he  sees  his  little  Bill — a  really 
nice  little  Bill,  too,  the  child  of  his 
Brain  and  his  Conscience,  with  his 
Ambition  for  a  God  Mother — taken 
out  and  strangled  and  sent  back  to 
him,  lifeless. 

Those  fellows  never  will  learn.  If 
they  did  they'd  become  Back  Bench- 
ers with  the  rest  of  us. 

III. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  like  an 
old-fashioned  country  school-house 
where  all  the  classes  sit  in  one  room. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  head  men  and  the  little  fellows  as 
there  is  between  the  head  boys  at 
school  and  the  infant  class.  And 
when  you  first  enter  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn. 

P-.ople  said  I  made  a  good  cpeech 
on  the  platform.  May  say  I  thought 
so  myself.  I  came  to  Parliament 
without  any  id?a  of  particularly  up- 
setting the  foundat  ous  of  the  country 
or  anything  like  that,  but.  l  thought 
I'd  £tand  by,  in  ev-.MV  question  that 
wa*  hi  ought  up,  and  would  delivei 
my  own  judgment  on  it,  from  the 
i"i?\;hl  of  my  ow.i  common  sense,  so 
to  speak.  I  told  my  electors  that  I 
\v:i»  a  party  man,  l.Mt  that  I'd  v>:e  on 
intelligence  only  and  wouldn't  just  be 
a  party  automaton.  The  Conservative 
candidate  who  was  running  against 
me  had  George  Foster  down  to  speak 
at  one  of  his     meetings    and    Foster 
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the  trial  of  the  Back  Bencher  is  when  he  has  to  put  out  his  cigar 
and  file  in — with  the  flock — ahead  of  the  Chief  Whip  of  his  own 
side,  and  then  sit  there  while  the  Leader  of  the  Government  and  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  jockey  up  to  the  point  where  the  Speaker 
orders  the  bell  rung.  The  back-bencher  takes  his  seat  and 
waits  for  that  time.  If  it  is  a  serious  debate  he  is  bound 
to  sit  quiet  and  pretend  to  listen  but,  as  a  rule,  he  scribbles  on  his 
blotter,  or  writes  a  letter  home,  or  carves  his  initials  in  the  desk, — 
they  have  different  ways  of  filling  in  the  time.  If  it  is  not  a  serious 
debate,  or  there  is  only  some  small  fry  addressing  the  Speaker,  the 
back-benchers  gather  in  little  knots  at  the  back  of  their  respective 
sides  of  the  House  and  chuckle  over  the  latest  story. 

Some  of  the  best  men  in  Parliament  are  back-benchers.    Some 
of  them  are  masters  of  the  passing  art  of  reasoning  by  "horse  sense." 


said,  says  Foster:  "You  just  ought  to 
see  how  loyal  those  Grits  are  to  their 
leaders.  Why  if  a  certain  hill  comes 
in  that  the  Leaders  want  put  through, 
through  it  goes.  If  he  doesn't,  out  it 
goes.  It's  a  case  of  Simon  says 
thumbs  up !  and  all  the  thumbs  go  up ; 
or  Simon  says  thumbs  down !  and 
down  they  go." 

I  laughed  at  Foster  then.  But  I 
know  better  now.  Mind  you  that  is 
no  more  a  Liberal  practice  than  a 
Conservative  practice.  It  is  part  of 
the  party  system  in  this  country  and 
the  only  way  that  a  member  can  get 
along  in  the  House  is  to  be  loyal  to 
it,  unless  and  until,  he  is  able  to  step 
out  and  lead  the  House  successfully 
in  some  other  direction  than  the  one 
in  which  the  accredited  leaders  want 
it  to  go.  You  have  to  follow  the 
leader  or  take  his  place  yourself. 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  the 
Tories  at  this  minute. 

It  was  a  Scotchman  who  had  been 
eating-  onions  who  caused  me  to  make 
my  first  speech.  I've  made  three  in 
three  years.  I've  listened  to  others. 
A  fellow  on  our  side  would  get  up 
and  make  a  speech  and  it  would 
sound  convincing.  It'd!  have  me  con- 
verted for  as  much  as  five  minutes — 
until  some  other  man  on  the  far  side 
would  answer  it.  Tf  the  men  were 
evenly  matched  you'd  find  that  there 
was  as  much  "for"  the  bill  as 
"ajgainst"  it  unless  you  went  out  into 
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the  corridor  and  had  a  smoke  so  as 
to  coax  up  your  own  judgment  again 
and  'get  your  own  opinion  on  the 
thing.  But  that  sort  of  thing  worried 
me.  Platform  speeches  are  all  very 
well  but  I  knew  that  the  speech  I 
would  need  to  make  would  have  to 
hold  water  and  stand  bombarding. 

I  wrote  home  and  asked  Maud 
about  it.  She  said,  "Billy,  you  make 
a  speech !"  but  I  hung  off.  I  asked 
the  Chief  Whip  and  he  said  "Sure, 
Bill !  What  do  you  want  to  talk 
about  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  rather 
uneasy-like,  "Any  old  thing,  I  guess." 

"How'd  the  Seed  Law  do?" 

"Seed !  Why  I  don't  know  one 
plant  from  another,  much  less  the 
seed." 

"Yes,  but  Bill  m'  boy,  if  a  man's 
going  to  be  a  good  debater  he's  got  to 
be  able  to  dig  something  interesting 
about  anything — rats,  or  telegraph 
poles,  or  bead-work  for  ladies,  or 
railroad  construction." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
guess  I'll  leave  well  enough  alone 
just  at  present." 

So  I  did.     But  MacPherson  came. 

IV. 

MacPherson  is  a  Scotchman  with 
red  hair  and  a  red  beard,  who  lives 
like  a  sort  of  a  hermit  back  in  my 
riding.     He  sent     a  dirty     piece     of 
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paper  into  the  House  one  day  with 
his  name  scrawled  on  it  and  the  smell 
of  onions  coming  from  it.  When  I 
looked  up,  after  the  page  had  handed 
it  to  me  in  my  seat,  I  saw  MacPher- 
son's  red  head  sticking  through  the 
swinging  baize  doors  behind  the 
speaker's  chair,  just  under  the  Press 
Gallery,  and  the  Major— that's  the 
old  door-keeper  with  the  side-whisk- 
ers, was  tugging  at  him  from  'behind, 
trying  to  pull  him  out  without  making 
a  scene,  for  MacPherson's  unholy 
boots  were  profaning  forbidden  terri- 
tory. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  build- 
ings?" I  asked  my  constituent,  after 
having    led    him    into    safer     regions. 

"No."  he  says,  "but  I'm  wantin'  t' 
meet  some  of  the  great  men,  and  I'm 
wantin'  t'  know  why  ye  never  make 
any  speeches  in  the  House." 

He  spoke  as  my  moral  and  physical 
mentor. 

I  was  up  against  it.  I  made  up  lies 
for  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  except- 
ing Graham — and  Graham  has  such  a 
good  sense  of  humor  that  I  knew  he 
would  not  mind.  He  didn't.  He  told 
MacPherson  some  stories,  traced  up 
a  family  connection  somewhere  or 
other  and  gave  MacPherson  a  pre- 
scription for  his  sick  horse,  which 
made  the  party  strong  with  MacPher- 
son for  life. 

But  suddenly  the  man  whisked  out 
a  question. 

"Why  disna'  our  member  make 
speeches,  big  speeches?"  he  demand- 
ed. 

I  tried  to  laugh  it  off  and  Graham 
sought  to  help  me  out  by  telling  how 
hard  I'd  been  working  in  the  com- 
mittees. But  MacPherson  wanted  to 
know  about  the  speeches. 


"Y'  know,  Mister  Graham,"  he 
said,  "This  man  can  make  better 
speeches  than  I  ever  haird  in  my  lif* 
and  I've  heard  quite  a  many." 

I  saw  that  I  really  owed  it  to 
my  constituents,  and  I  saw,  too,  for 
the  first  time  that  every  Member  of 
Parliament  is  the  personal  chattel  of 
every  voter  in  his  riding. 

I  made  the  speech.     It  was  on  fac- 
tory  inspection.      After   that   I   made 
other   speeches.      But    every    one    of 
them  it  seemed  to  me  was  lame.    My 
stuff  was  always  old.     If  I  left  my- 
self go  I  was  sure  to  forget  my  most 
important  points  and  if  I  didn't  I  was 
wooden.     The     Press     Gallery     laid 
down   their  pencils   when   I   stood  up 
and  a  tall  fellow     with     a  moustache 
and  spectacles  near    the     end  of  the 
Tory  side  of  the  Gallery  used  to  pass 
remarks  to  a  little  plump  fellow  with 
a  long  nose  from  one  of  the  Toronto 
papers.      It   was   evidently  something 
witty,   and    something  about   me,  but 
I  didn't  care,  I  didn't  pretend  to  make 
speeches     and   I   was   only   doing  my 
duty.     I  sent  Hansard  copies  home  to 
MacPherson    and    a    few   others    and 
that  was  all.     I  soon  dropped  out  of 
the  habit  of  making  speeches.     Mac- 
Pherson  didn't  seem  to  mind,  and    1 
saw    that   unless    they    were   speeches 
that  would  cause  the  other  members 
to  follow  my  leadership  there  was  no 
use  advancing  anything  in  them  that 
was  at  all  at  variance  with  what  the 
Government  proposed  to  do,  I  might 
as  well  jam  my  head  into  a  stone  wall, 
for  not  only  would  I  probably  lose  my 
own  case  but  I  would  be  lessening  my 
prestige  with  the  party. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  arid  regions  of  the  west  arc  gradually  being 
brought  under  cultivation.  It  has  been  learned  in  re- 
cent years  that  soil  moisture  can  be  retained  in  the  soil 
by  means  of  cultivation.  This  has  driven  out  the  ranch- 
ers because  more  money  can  be  made  from  the  culti- 
vated fields  than  from  pasture.  Population  has  in- 
creased materially  where  these  methods  have  been 
practised,  and  the  increased  value  to  the  country  can- 
not be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Jacobs  has  made  a  study  of  Dry  Farm- 
ing conditions  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  He  is  note 
in  the  West  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  there. 


THE  term  "Dry  Farming"  is  a 
misnomer.  That  is  a  "dry" 
farmer  is  really  a  "wet"  farmer. 
This  sounds  like  a  paradox  but  is  it? 
For  many  years  the  men  who  tried  to 
farm,  or  rather  raise  crops  in  South- 
ern Alberta  did  not  understand  the 
principles  underlying  dry  farming. 
Consequently  their  efforts  were  not 
successful  and  after  several  spasmodic 
efforts  gave  up  in  disgust,  concluding 
from  their  experience  that  the  coun- 
try would  not  raise  crops,  never  had 
and  even  with  the  most  careful  hand- 
ling never  would.  Remember,  too, 
these  farmers  had  some  justification 
for  these  conclusions,  for  had  they  not 
found  out  through  bitter  experience? 
But  why  did  they  fail  so  utterly  when 
right  on  the  same  land  to-day.  with 
identical  meteorological  conditions, 
farmers  are  raising  from  thirty  to  fif- 
ty bushels  of  wheat  and  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bush- 
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els  of  oats  per  acre?  The  answer  is 
simple.  They  did  not  understand 
their  own  conditions  and  did  not  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  insure  a  crop 
before  the  seed  was  put  in  the  ground. 
To  attempt  to  adopt  Manitoba  o: 
even  Saskatchewan  methods  to  con- 
ditions in  Southern  Alberta  is  to  in- 
vite certain  failure.  Breaking  was 
done  in  the  usual  manner.  Two  or 
three  inches  deep  is  the  first  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Instead,  they 
should  have  gone  down  six  or  eight 
inches  and  results  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  very  much  different. 
Then  instead  of  allowing  the  land  to 
lie  during  the  hot  summer  and  fall 
months,  permitting  what  little  mois- 
ture was  stored  to  evaporate,  pre- 
caution should  have  been  taken  in  the 
nature  of  persistent  surface  cultiva- 
tion to  have  established  a  non-con- 
ducting surface  mulch,  they  would 
have     pre\ented     the     escape     of  the 
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precious  moisture  and  disaster  might 
have  been  avoided.  But  the  principles 
were  not  known  and  for  many  years 
vast  areas  in  Southern  Alberta  which 
are  now  producing  excellent  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats  were  considered 
to  be  absolutely  worthless  except  for 
ranching  purposes. 

Then  came  Campbell  preaching  his 
doctrine  of  "Dry  Farming"  and  the 
Mormons  practicing  it.  As  soon  as 
it  was  demonstrated1  that  crops  could 
be  produced  successfully,  land  values 
took  a  decided  upward  slant  and  have 
been  increasing  ever  since.  Now  what 
is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  these 
so-called  dry  farmers?  Just  this — 
They  know  that  all  the  moisture  to  be 
depended  upon  for  growing  the  crop 
must  be  stored  in  the  soil  before  the 
seed  is  put  in.  They  know  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  of  no  use  to  depend 
on  the  rainfall  during  the  growing 
season.  They  know,  too,  that  unless 
the  soil  is  full  of  moisture  (not  water) 
down  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  or  over 
there  is  no  use  expecting  a  crop. 
Having  these  two  points  in  mind  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  storing  up  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil  to 
last  at  least  for  one  crop.  By  taking 
all  precautions,  preserve  all  the  rain- 
fall which  takes  place  during  the 
growing  season  for  the  use  of  the 
next  crop. 

Now  how  does  the  dry  farmer  do 
this?  In  the  first  place  he  has  a  soil 
which  lends  itself  admirably  to  his 
purposes.      Of   such    physical    texture 


that  it  has  the  faculty  of  drinking  in 
moisture  very  readily  and  also  of 
holding  it  very  tenaciously  so  that 
with  the  least  effort  possible  a  large 
quantity  can  be  stored.  In  fact,  prac- 
tically every  drop  that  falls  can  be 
preserved  for  future  use  if  reasonable 
precautions  are  taken  for  its  conser- 
vation. 

First  of  all,  he  breaks  deep.  He 
knows  that  his  land  is  practically  de- 
void of  moisture,  therefore  he  plows 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep  in  order  to 
loosen  up  a  large  amount  of  soil  which 
will  drink  in  the  rainfall.  Not  only 
does  he  want  the  soil  to  drink  in  the 
moisture  which  falls  :but  he  wants  to 
keep  it  there.  In  order  to  prevent  it 
escaping  he  follows  his  breaking  im- 
mediately with  the  disk  to  break  up 
the  large  pieces  of  sod  thrown  up  by 
the  plow  and  to  level  and  pulverize  the 
surface.  This  done,  it  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  loosened  soil  into  closer 
connection  with  the  underlying  sub- 
soil and  the  packer  is  put  on.  In  this 
way  the  moisture,  when  it  starts 
downward,  will  not  stop  when  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  By 
lying  in  close  connection  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  the  saturated  up- 
per soil  will  give  up  some  of  its  mois- 
ture to  the  unsaturated  sub-soil.  Thus 
does  the  moisture  travel  downward. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  dry  farmer  is 
to  deepen  the  point  of  saturation  in 
the  soil,  for  the  deeper  this  point  the 
longer  he  can  crop  his  land  without 
resorting  to  the  aid  of  the  "summer 
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fallow."  li  is  not  necessary  to  lose  a 
season's  crop  in  order  to  insure  a 
crop  during  the  following  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
rainfall  in  Alberta,  that  is  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  province,  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  annually. 
Most  of  this  falls  during  the  spring 
months  o\  May  and  June.  As  seed- 
ing is  done  in  April  and  May,  the  crop 
is  growing  on  the  land  during  the 
time  of  the  heaviest  rainfall,  if  no 
Mops  were  taken  to  preserve  this 
moisture  it  is  very  obvious  that  a 
large  part  of  it  would  be  lost.  What 
the  <\rv   farmer  do?     As  soon  as 


instead  of  leaving  the  stubble  to  catch 
the  snows  of  winter  as  is  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  West,  the  dry 
farmer  of  Southern  Alberta  is  aware 
of  two  facts — First,  that  there  is  but 
little  snow  during  the  winter  to  be 
caught  and  secondly,  he  can  gain 
more  moisture  by  preserving  that  al- 
ready in  the  soil  by  ■  establishing  his 
mulch  again.  Therefore  it  is  his  aim 
to  plow  the  land  as  soon  as  possible 
and  by  the  use  of  his  disc,  packer  and 
harrow  work  up  this  mulch  which 
will  effectively  prevent  loss.  The 
stubble  is  turned  this  time  to  as  great 
a  depth  as  possible  in  order  to  loosen 
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the  surface  becomes  dry  enough  so 
that  the  horses  will  not  destroy  the 
grain  by  trampling  it,  he  drives  on 
with  harrows  right  over  the  growing 
grain  and  cultivates  in  order  to  main- 
tain that  blanket  of  loose  dirt  and 
thus  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture 
through  evaporation.  Of  course 
some  of  the  grain  is  pulled  out  by  the 
harrows,  but  there  is  always  enough 
left  to  make  a  first-class  crop.  After 
the  grain  attains  a  height  of  three  to 
six  inches  there  is  sufficient  vegetation 
to  protect  the  soil  from  the  violent 
action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

From  four     to  five     months     after 
seeding,   harvest   is   complete.      Now, 
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the  soil  deeply  and  thus  not  only  have 
a  larger  area  for  the  absorption  of 
moisture  but  also  a  larger  feeding 
area  for  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Then 
the  treatment  of  the  previous  summer 
is  duplicated  and  the  result  is  that 
the  summer  fallow  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  When  summer 
fallowing  is  practiced,  however,  it  is 
not  unusual  that  a  supply  of  mois- 
ture is  stored  up  which  will  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  This 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of 
precipitation  during  the  time  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  reserve  has  been 
drawn  upon.  However,  as  the  sum- 
mer fallow  has  other  uses,  such  as  the 
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killing  of  weeds  and  preparing  the 
land  for  seeding  fall  wheat  which 
must  he  sown  before  the  spring-sown 
crop  is  harvested,  it  is  an  operation 
which  entails  little  if  any  loss  to  the 
farmer  and  should  not  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  necessary  evil. 

Now  what  has  the  era  of  dry  farm- 
ing meant  to  Alberta  as  a  Province? 
It  is  true  that  the  land  could  be  used 
as  ranching  land  were  it  not  suitable 
for  raising  crops.  But  consider  the 
difference  in  returns  from  an  acre  of 
land  farmed  and  an  acre  of  used  in 
ranching.  In  ranching  it  is  usually 
considered  fairly  safe  to  allow  to  one 
full  grown  animal  from  five  to  ten 
acres  of  pasture  land.  This  animal 
growing  crops,  seven  acres  in  oats 
at  maturity  would  sell  at  from  $75 
to   $100.      Using   the   same    land    for 


with  an  average  yield  of  sixty 
bushels,  which  by  the  way  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  these  would 
bring  at  the  lowest  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  and  the  difference  is  ap- 
parent. 

What  dry  farming  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  Alberta  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  mere  dollars  and  cents.  The 
increase  in  population  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  a  mere  increase  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Population,  repre- 
sents a  working  capital  for  years  to 
come,  the  value  of  which  cannot  even 
be  comprehended.  The  vaVre  of  a 
thickly  settled  community  to  a  state 
or  province  as  compared  to  a  sparsely 
settled  one  is  so  obvious  that  further 
comment  would  be  superfluous. 

The  country  gives  much  to  the  few 
who  first  successfully  demonstrated 
the  principles  of  dry  farming.  While 
there  is  much  that  remains  yet  to  be 
discovered  and  made  apparent,  the 
underlying  rules  are  so  generally 
known  that  now  instead  of  the  sec- 
tion being  avoided  as  unsuitable  for 
agriculture  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  part  of  the  province  to-day  so 
much  in  demand  and  so  thickly 
settled.  It  is  true  that  there  are  vast 
areas  yet  to  be  opened  up  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  but  it  will  be  merely 
a  matter  of  time  and  a  very  short 
time  at  that  before  the  entire  South- 
ern part  of  Alberta  is  in  fact,  as  well 
as  name,  the  granary  of  the  Empire. 
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A  Pair  of  Spendthrifts 


A  Story  of   the  Cumberland  Dales 


By  Oswald  Wildridge 


HE  was  a  tourist,  by  all  the  marks 
of  the  craft,  and  when  he  halted 
by  the  bridge  at  Burnfoot  with  a 
request  for  direction  on  his  way,  he 
informed  us  that  ours  was  the  third 
dale  he  had  traversed  since  sunrise. 
He  had  also  passed  through  the  wilds 
of  Black  Sail — which  may  account  in 
part  for  certain  impressions  of  life 
that  he  had  gathered — and  he  stated 
with  pride  that  he  had  "seen  every- 
thing and  missed  nothing."  After- 
wards, he  perched  himself  on  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge,  and  favored  us  with 
a  homily  on  the  influence  of  environ- 
ment, from  which  we  learned  that 
the '  severity  of  the  mountains  must 
make  also  for  severity  of  character. 
He  told  us  something  of  the  slum  life 
of  great  cities,  and  showed  us  how, 
by  a  natural  process,  the  people  who 
dwelled  within  their  squalid  depths 
were  as  graceless  as  their  homes,  their 
conduct  void  of  beauty,  and  their 
hearts  empty  of  love.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  construct  what  he  called  "a 
parallel,"  and,  swinging  his  pointing 
finger  around  the  amphitheatre  from 
Scawfell  Pike  to  Crinkle  Crags,  he 
demonstrated  to  us  how  the  men  of 
the  hill  country  must  be  strong  men, 
but  also  hard  and  barren  of  all  ten- 
derness. 

He  was  a  young  man,  this  tourist 
body,  with  a  fine  gift  of  speech,  a 
brand  new  alpenstock,  and  Henry 
Jenkinson's  "Guide  to  the  Lakes,"  and 
we  listened  to  him  with  the  humility 
we  always  rendered  to  the  voice  of 
instruction ;    but    when    he    had    gone 
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upon  his  way  to  explore  the  heights 
of  Wrynose  Pass  we  thought  with 
gratitude  of  some  of  the  men  and 
women  living  their  lives  upon  the  foot- 
hills and  in  the  inner  solitudes  of  the 
fells,  of  Margaret  Steele,  of  Grayrigg, 
of  John  Fletcher,  of  Hunday,  of  David 
Branthwaite,  our  doctor,  whose  man- 
ner was  certainly  as  rough  as  the 
hills,  but  whose  heart  was  as  tender 
as  that  of  the  gentlest  of  the  women. 
Also,  we  wondered  whether  it  might 
be  that  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities 
Love  was,  after  all,  more  powerful 
than  squalor  and  distress. 

While  we  debated  the  problem,  who 
should  drive  around  the  bend  but 
David  Branthwaite  himself;  and  when 
he  pulled  up  for  a  word,  Andrew  Mat- 
terson,  of  Nepghyll,  mentioned  the  re- 
velations made  by  the  discursive  tour- 
ist. David  listened  with  obvious  im- 
patience, growled  something  about  a 
"featherheaded  gommeral,"  and  de- 
clared that  in  the  whole  of  the  dale 
he  was  only  acquainted  with  one  real- 
ly hard  case — Martin  Dockwray,  of 
Brackenthwaite — and  he  was  not  even 
certain  about  the  depth  of  Martin's 
hardness. 

"But  there,"  he  added,  "I've  no 
time  to  stay  and  listen  to  such  stuff. 
I've  a  mighty  long  round  just  now, 
what  with  Nicholson's  work  on  top 
of  my  own.  I've  the  full  length  of 
Kirkdale  to  go  yet,  with  a  call  on  the 
little  schoolmistress  at  Down-in-the- 
Dale  at  the  end  of  it." 

And  then,  anticipating  an  assured 
inquiry,  he  added:    "The  lassie's  bad, 
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and  to-day  Pve  got  a  hard  job  before 
me — the  hardest  of  all  next  to  telling 
a  body  that  there's  no  hope  for  the 
one  that  canna  be  spared.  Pve  got  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  banishment.  It 
takes  a  strong  man  to  stand  the  win- 
ters we  get  up  here,  and  if  she's  to 
keep  her  life  she'll  have  to  leave  the 
dale." 

In  David's  day  Kirkdale  was  a  law 
unto  itself  in  the  schooling  of  its  chil- 
dren. At  the  Twin  Hamlets  we  had 
no  difficulty,  for  our  dale  is  one  of  the 
kindly  ones,  with  a  fine  spread  of 
homes  on  the  foothills  and  a  cluster 
in  the  valley  itself,  so  that  the  school 
is  large  enough  to  carry  a  school- 
house  by  its  side.  But  over  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Screes  the  homes 
of  Kirkdale  are  widely  scattered ;  all 
told,  there  is  only  a  handful  of  them, 
and  in  those  other  days  the  dalesfolk 
met  the  demands  of  the  situation  by 
making  a  portion  of  their  payment  in 
kind.  A  homeless  wanderer,  the 
teacher  passed  from  house  to  house, 
and  when  he  had  been  entertained  for 
a  term  at  each  one,  he  began  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  dale  afresh.  It  was  a  hard 
life,  even  for  a  strong  man,  though 
not  without  abundant  compensation ; 
and  when  the  men  in  authority  pro- 
moted a  slender  slip  of  a  girl  from  the 
south  country  to  be  the  first  school- 
mistress of  Kirkdale,  we  were  stricken 
with  amazement,  and  predicted  dis- 
aster. There  was  offence  also,  for 
certain  of  the  dalesfolk  were  persuad- 
ed that  they  were  being  treated  with 
scorn,  and  at  many  firesides  there  were 
heard  the  mutterings  of  revolt. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  spirit  of 
opposition  extended  from  the  system 
to  the  individual,  and  Joan  Naylor 
was  threatened  with  a  show  of  the 
cold  shoulder  because  she  was  coming 
to  attempt  the  work  that  only  a  man 
could  perform.  Never,  however,  did 
rebellion  have  so  short  a  life.  As  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
Thomas  Fairish  was  deputed  to  meet 
the  stranger  at  Dalefoot,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  if  any  man  was 
qualified  to  "put  the  madam  in  her 
proper   place,"     and     show     her    that 


"she'd  cum  where  she  wasn't  wantit," 
Thomas  was  the  one.  But  when 
Thomas  found  himself  looking  down 
into  the  wistful  face  of  a  tired  and 
delicate  girl  he  remembered  his  own 
daughter,  and  instead  of  a  stern 
"Good-day,  ma'am,"  it  was  a  case  of 
"Pse  glad  to  see  you."  Afterwards  he 
tucked  her  snugly  in  his  gig,  and  when 
they  passed  through  Nether  Kirkdale 
he  was  telling  her  that  she  had  come 
to  a  hard  place,  but  the  dalesfolk 
would  do  their  best  to  smooth  the  road 
for  her. 

It  was  arranged  that  Joan  should 
spend  her  first  fortnight  with  Eliza- 
beth Key  at  Down-in-the-Dale,  and 
when  the  gig  pulled  up  Elizabeth 
opened  her  door,  armed  with  a  dour 
manner  and  a  battery  of  frigid  words ; 
but  somehow  the  dourness  melted,  and 
the  words  of  thinly-veiled  hostility 
became  words  of  the  kindliest  wel- 
come. 

"Eh,  my  bairn,"  she  murmured, 
"thoo  does  luik  tired,  and  Pse  warrant 
thoo's  hafe  famished.  Nivver  mind 
your  traps.  Thomas  mun  see  to  them. 
Just  you  cum  inside  and  rest  yourself, 
and  I'll  have  a  cup  o'  tea  ready  in 
neah  time."  For  the  remainder  of 
that  eventful  evening  Joan  found  her- 
self "mothered,"  almost  as  much  as 
if  she  had  been  in  her  own  home,  and 
when  her  first  letter  went  out  of  the 
dale  it  carried  to  the  mother  in  the 
south  an  assurance  that  "if  her  girl 
wasn't  looked  after  it  wouldn't  be  the 
fault  of  Elizabeth  Key."  Among  the 
others  it  was  agreed  by  the  end  of 
the  first  week  that  the  new  school- 
mistress seemed  to  be  a  "likeable  las- 
sie," and  in  the  matter  of  her  work 
judgment  was  suspended  by  consent. 
With  a  month  gone  by  Joan  Naylor 
could  count  on  an  open  door  at  every 
home  and  a  welcome  at  every  hearth. 

After  the  lapse  of  days,  moreover, 
we  learned  that  the  mother  in  the 
south  was  an  invalid  and  a  widow ;  it 
was  also  noticed  that  the  life  of  Joan 
Naylor  had  no  luxuries ;  that  her  gar- 
ments, though  neat,  bore  the  marks  of 
hard  wear ;  that  she  was  a  famous 
hand  at  giving  to  an  old  gown  or  an 
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hat  the  grace  of  a  new  one ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  on  the  day  she 
received  her  salary  she  never  missed 
a  visit  to  the  postoffice  at  Nether  Kirk- 
dale,  whence,  according  to  the  gos- 
sips, a  large  share  of  the  money  earn- 
ed among  the  mountains  of  the  north 
was  transferred  to  the  plains  of  the 
south.  Another  incident  of  note  lay 
in  the  fact  that,  by  certain  devious 
means,  some  of  the  dalespeople  man- 
aged to  obtain  the  address  of  the  in- 
valid mother,  and  now  and  again  a 
hamper  carefully  packed  with  real 
Cumbrian  butter,  eggs  laid  on  fell- 
side  farms,  a  cut  from  a  native  ham, 
or  a  chunk  from  a  flitch  of  home- 
cured  bacon,  was  despatched  from 
Dalefoot,  the  gift  being  significant  not 
only  of  sympathy  for  a  suffering  mo- 
ther, but  also  testifying  to  affection 
for  a  daughter  of  quality. 

And  now,  here  was  David  Branth- 
waite,  with  his  sentence  of  banishment 
and  the  task  from  which  he  shrank. 
It  was  made  known  to  us  later  on  by 
Elizabeth  Key  how  he  managed  it, 
and  from  that  day  there  was  added 
another  link  to  the  chain  which  bound 
us  to  the  doctor. 

"He's  a  masterful  man  is  David 
Branthwaite,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  a 
gey  rough  type  with  his  tongue  when 
he's  got  a  cross-grained  body  to  deal 
with ;  but  his  faithfulness  is  as  stead- 
fast as  the  hills,  and  his  tenderness 
is  past  the  power  of  words  to  tell.  The 
schoolmistress  says  that  he  minds  her 
most  of  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a 
weary  land." 


II. 

One  drab  November  night  we  gath- 
ered around  the  kitchen  hearth  at 
Nepghyll,  and  for  an  hour  we  did 
our  best  to  extract  the  marrow  from 
a  few  political  bones.  At  the  end  of 
the  hour,  however,  the  talk  began  to 
flag,  and  the  gathering  was  threat- 
ened with  conversational  failure  until 
old  Michael  Scott,  of  Ellerkeld,  came 
to  the  rescue.  "I  doot,"  said  Michael, 
"that  politics  isn't  seah  verra  tempt- 
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ing  to-neet,  and  I'se  thinking  we'd  bet- 
ter be  talking  aboot  men — they're  oalus 
interesting."  And  then,  like  the  wily 
being  that  he  was,  he  added:  "I  met 
Peter  Waugh  to-day,  and  he  toald  me 
a  nice  crack  aboot  t'oald  doctor."  This 
was  quite  enough.  For  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  until  Mistress  Matter- 
son  had  supper  on  the  board,  we  dis- 
cussed David  Branthwaite  and  his 
mixed  manners.  And  while  we  all 
agreed  with  Michael  Scott  that  David 
was  "the  most  through-and-through 
man  in  all  the  dales,"  we  also  agreed 
with  Robinson  Graham  that  he  wis 
"a  rare  mak'  of  inconsistencies." 
Again  and  again  had  we  found  him 
professing  indifference  about  many 
things  which  really  cut  him  to  the 
quick,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
would  sleep  like  a  top  over  his  own 
troubles  and  worry  through  a  sleep- 
less night  over  those  of  his  people. 

About  the  time  that  the  schoolmis- 
tress of  Kirkdale  tendered  her  resig- 
nation, the  doctor  appeared  to  strike 
a  new  vein  of  irritability,  and  there 
were  certain  of  his  patients  who  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  pleasing  him. 
It  was  clear  that  he  had  something  on 
his  mind,  and  one  day,  as  he  drove 
out  Hardknot  way,  with  Dash  in  the 
gig  by  his  side,  he  gave  old  Meg  a 
loose  rein  and  took  the  terrier  into 
his  confidence. 

"I've  been  a  ait  too  free  with  my 
money,  laddie,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  pinch.  I  must 
really  try  and  save  a  bit,  though  sav- 
ing's a  stiff  job  at  my  time  o'  life. 
And  I've  had  a  lot  o'  calls  lately. 
There  w?as  that  operation  on  Martha 
Jackson.  Sir  Robert's  fee  ran  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  let  John  know  that  it  cost  niair 
than  ten,  for  I'll  warrant  the  lad  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  find  that  much.  I 
couldn't  stand  by  and  see  the  woman 
slip  away  and  leave  a  houseful  o' 
bairns,  could  I,  laddie?  And  the  look 
that  John  gave  me  when  I  told  him 
that  Martha  would  live  was  worth  ten 
pounds  of  anybody's  money.  Then  I 
bought  that  new  electric  contrivance 
to  treat  Tossy  Adair  with.     And — oh, 
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clear  me,  this  want  o'  money's  a  ter- 
rible thing."  Then  he  smiled  grimly. 
"Wish  you  and  me  could  only  tumble 
doon  a  gold-mine,  Dash." 

With  another  mile  ground  cut  he 
began  again.  "There's  no  help  for 
it.  I'll  have  to  call  on  John  Fletcher, 
though  it's  a  shame,  for  I'm  always 
getting  my  hand  into  his  pocket.  Still, 
he'd  be  hurt  if  I  didn't  do  it,  and  the 
little  schoolmistress  must  be  given  her 
chance  and  her  mother  must  be  saved 
from  heart-break.  So  we'll  call  it 
settled,  laddie.  I  think  I  can  manage 
about  twenty  pound  myself,  and  to- 
morrow we'll  away  to  Hunday  and 
I'll  ask  Fletcher  for  the  rest." 

Now  it  happened  that  just  at  this 
moment  he  glanced  up  the  flank  of  the 
hill  on  whose  breast  the  house  of 
Brackenthwaite  stands,  and  at  once 
the  corners  of  his  lips  tightened. 

"The  selfish  carl,"  he  muttered. 
"What  a  power  of  good  lies  in  his 
hands,  and  he'll  not  use  it.  He's 
grown  so  near  that  he  wouldn't  part 
with  the  reck  off  his  porridge  if  he 
could  help  it.  He's  just  the  man  I 
want,  but — •" 

The  frown  upon  the  doctor's  face 
flickered  into  a  sort  of  smile.  This  was 
followed  by  a  chuckle  of  some  sig- 
nificance, and  David  slapped  his  leg. 
"I'll  let  John  Fletcher  bide  a  dav  or 
two,"  he  said ;  "just  while  I  have  a 
shot  at  Martin  Dockwray."  And  then 
he  again  addressed  himself  to  the  ter- 
rier. "Dash,  my  laddie,  to-morrow 
we'll  have  a  night  out.  I'm  going  to 
sleep  in  one  of  Martin  Dockwray's 
beds,  and  you  shall  stretch  on  his 
hearthrug.  I've  done  a  bit  of  blood- 
letting :n  my  time,  and  now  I'm  go- 
ing to  e  if  I  can  fetch  it  from  a 
stone. 

Accordingly  it  happened  on  the  fol- 
lowing night  that  about  the  hour 
wherein  most  of  the  dalespeople 
sought  their  beds,  the  doctor's  gig 
lumbered  along  the  lonning  to  Brac- 
kenthwaite, and  the  doctor  demanded 
the  hospitality  which  no  one  in  the 
dale  ever  denied  him — a  bed  for  him- 
self, a  stall  for  Meg,  and  house-room 
for  his  dog. 


Among  the  homes  of  the  dale  wc 
counted  Brackenthwaite  a  place  of 
quality,  and  its  master  might  have 
ruled  in  our  midst,  a  leader  of  men, 
if  he  would  have  paid  the  price  which 
real  leadership  exacts.  Instead,  he 
preferred  the  way  of  the  selfish  life, 
with  no  interests  outside  the  boun- 
daries of  his  own  acres,  and  no  love 
except  that  which  he  concentrated  on 
his  only  child.  In  his  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  fatherhood  stood  for  re- 
demption. 

He  was  perplexed  by  the  doctor's 
visit,  for  he  suspected  that  if  David 
had  followed  his  bent  he  would  have 
picked  an  old  grandfather's  chair  in 
a  farmhouse  kitchen  rather  than  a 
seat  of  luxury  in  the  Brackenthwaite 
dining-room ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
night  was  far  spent  that  he  delivered 
himself  into  his  visitor's  hands  with 
a  reference  to  the  hardships  of  the 
doctor's  life. 

"Hard?"  David  pulled  himself  to- 
gether for  the  blow  he  had  prepared. 
"Ay,  hard  enough.  Nobody  but  the 
doctor  knows  how  hard — but — I 
canna  help  thinking  that  it's  harder 
for  the  folk.  T  tell  you  what,  Martin ; 
ye  should  count  yourself  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  You've  had  your  share 
of  sickness  to  battle  with,  but  you've 
been  spared  the  agony  of  poverty,  and 
of  all  the  agonies  there's  none  so  great 
;i:  sickness  and  poverty  when  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  It's  a  fearful  cruci- 
fixion when  the  best-loved  is  doon  and 
in  want  o'  things  that  cost  money  and 
there  is  no  money  to  buy  them  with. 

"As  for  the  doctoring,  it's  simply  a 
heart-break — when  I  order  a  woman 
body  to  rest  if  her  life  has  t'  be  spared, 
and  there's  a  pack  of  wee  bairns  call- 
ing for  every  minute  of  her  time  and 
every  ounce  of  her  love,  and  the  mo- 
ther's rest  means  neglect  of  them.  And 
again,  when  I  tell  an  over-worked 
man  that  it's  no  physic  he  needs,  but 
chickens  and  soups  and  jellies  to  build 
up  his  strength,  and  all  the  time  I 
ken  that  when  the  rent's  paid  ,md  the 
bread-and-butter  have  been  bought 
there's  varra  little  left — 1  tell  ye,  man, 
that  at  times  like  these  words  seem  to 
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be  a  mockery  and  doctoring  a  sham. 
If  it  wasn't  for  the  men  with  the  help- 
ing hand  I've  got  about  me  I  couldn't 
bide  it.  I'd  be  running  away.  Of 
course,  I've  never  bothered  you,  Mar- 
tin, but  there's  been  no  disrespect  in 
that.  I've  known  full  well  that  you'd 
be  having  folks  in  plenty  pulling  at 
you,  and  there's  reason  in  everything 
— even  in  charity  and  helpfulness." 

Across  the  intervening  strip  of 
hearth  Martin  Dockwray  threw  a  look 
of  amazement.  For  the  moment,  in- 
deed, resentment  was  disarmed  by  per- 
plexity. This  was  surely  a  new  David 
Branthwaite  that  he  was  entertaining. 
The  old  David  was  a  man  of  the  vol- 
canic type — one  whose  scorn  was  bru- 
tal, whose  blows  fell  hard  like  the  beat 
of  a  sledge-hammer;  but  this  was  one 
of  the  crafty  men  who  dealt  in  words 
of  subtle  irony. 

"I've  got  a  case  on  hand  just  now 
that's  worrying  me  a  lot."  While  Mar- 
tin wrestled  with  astonishment,  David 
was  off  again.  "It's  the  little  school- 
mistress of  Kirkdale.  Mebbe  you'll 
have  heard  that  Nicholson's  indoors 
with  his  bronchitis  again,  and  I'm 
working  his  round.  She's  a  fine  las- 
sie, is  the  schoolmistress,  but  she's 
not  tough  enough  for  life  in  the  dale. 
Our  keen  winds  and  the  hard  round 
have  nearly  killed  her,  and  I'm  hav- 
ing to  send  her  home  till  her  mother. 
Worst  of  it  is,  the  mother  herself  is 
a  sickly  sort  of  body  who  never  has 
a  day's  health  from  year-end  till  year- 
end;  and,  bit  by  bit,  I've  wormed  it 
out  of  little  Joan  that  there  isn't 
enough  money  for  one  of  them,  let 
alone  the  pair.  You  ken  her,  don't 
you  ?" 

Dockwray  nodded  his  head.  He  was 
frowning  and  fidgeting  because  of 
embarrassment,  but  he  was  losing  none 
of  the  story. 

"Ay,  I  thought  you  couldn't  have 
missed  her.  Somehow,  she  reminds 
me  of  your  own  lassie ;  got  a  glint  of 
the  same  blue  in  her  eye,  the  same 
lilt  in  her  voice;  and  when  she  looks 
up  at  you  sVs  got  that  same  wistful 
]".t'e  tr  ck  tiiiit  ->l-:s  your  own  Mary 
•■ff  so  fine.     Man.  what  a  mercy  it  is 
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you've  been  able  to  give  your  bairn 
all  she  needs.  What  if  she  had  been 
like  the  schoolmistress,  who'll  die  if 
she  stays  up  here  and  who's  got  to 
starve  if  she  goes  home!" 

"A  hard  case,  certainly — a  very 
hard  case — but,"  Dockwray  floundered 
among  his  words  badly,  "but  there 
ought  to  be  some  way  of  meeting  it. 
Is  there  no  organization — ?"  Here  he 
detected  the  storm-signal  as  it  flashed 
into  being,  and  covered  his  b'under 
with  a  hasty  question,  "Is  she  going 
home?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  ye  at  present. 
What  she  ought  to  have  is  a  sea  voy- 
age;  it'd  set  her  up.  But  that's  out 
of  the  question.  Next  best  thing  is  a 
month  on  the  south  coast,  with  plenty 
to  eat,  nothing  to  do,  and  a  free  mind, 
so  that  she  could  pick  up  her  strength 
and  get  fit  to  earn  her  living  again, 
and  I'm  away  in  the  morning  to  Hun- 
day  to  beg  another  Good  Samaritan 
turn  from  John  Fletcher.  He  has  a 
fine  notion  of  using  his  money,  has 
John,  and  I've  never  known  him  re- 
fuse me  the  help  I've  asked  of  him. 
It's  true  that  I'd  rather  not  do  it,  for 
I'm  terrible  hard  on  him,  but  I  can't 
let  the  lassie  slip  away  for  the  want 
of  a  few  bits  of  gold  and  silver." 

So  far  as  direct  application  to  the 
case  of  Joan  Naylor  goes  this  was 
David's  last  word.  For  a  brief  spell 
he  lapsed  into  silence,  only  it  was  not 
the  silence  of  surrender.  After  the 
manner  of  his  own  terrier,  he  was 
merely  changing  his  grip.  When  he 
spoke  again  he  had  what  appeared  to 
be  a  new  theme. 

"It  seems  like  old  times,  Martin," 
he  said,  "to  be  sitting  in  your  room 
with  vourself  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth." 

"It's  fine  to  see  you  here,"  Martin 
responded  genially.  "It  must  be  quite 
a  handful  of  years  since  you  and  I 
spent  a  night  together." 

David  gazed  reflectively  into  the 
fire,  as  though  he  might  be  reckoning 
up  the  time.  He  was  a  man  without 
mercy  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  and 
he  meant  to  be  very  hard  now.  "I'm 
just    thinking,"  he    said    at   last.      "I 
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mind  one  time — when  I  was  here 
alone  for  a  while.  It's  one  of  the 
things  that  helps  me  to  think  well  of 
humanity.  That  night,  as  I  sat  in  this 
very  corner,  I  looked  straight  into  the 
heart  of  a  woman  and  saw  the  store 
of  love  that  lay  within  it."  From  this 
point  David  slipped  deeper  into  the 
Doric  of  the  dales — one  of  his  tricks 
when  he  was  strongly  moved.  "You 
were  upstairs  yersel,'  Martin,  and 
your  life  was  hangin'  by  a  wee  bit 
thread.  I'd  been  with  you  the  day 
throo  and  I  kenned  full  well  that  in 
another  hour  you'd  be  at  grips  wi' 
death.  So  I  slipped  away  for  ten 
minutes  to' prepare  for  what  I  knew 
was  in  front.  And  by  an'  by  Margaret 
followed  me  intil  the  room  an'  doon 
she  dropped  by  me  side  and,  laying 
her  hands  on  my  knees,  she  tried  t'  beg 
for  your  life.  It  was  mighty  little 
speech  that  sorra  had  left  her,  but, 
eh,  man,  what  she  did  say  was  full  o' 
power.  T  canna  do  without  him, 
David,'  she  cried,  and  then  she  told 
me  a  bit  aboot  the  wonderful  love 
you'd  given  her  and  your  devotion  to 
your  bairn.  And  after  this  her  voice 
grew  quite  awesome  and  a  new  sort 
of  trouble  crept  intil  her  bonny  eyes 
and  she  toald  me  of  her  hopes  for 
you.  'He's  a  good  man,'  she  said, 
'but  away  fro  his  own  home  he's  been 
a  bit  careless,  not  hard,  but  a  little  bit 
careless.  He's  missed  his  chances — 
that's  it — he's  just  missed  his  chances 
— but  he's  young  yet,  and  if  he's  spar- 
ed I'm  sure  he'll  grow  into  a  man  of 
power — One  of  those  who  help  to 
keep  the  world  sweet  and  clean.  So, 
you'll  do  your  best,  David,  won't  you, 
if  only  to  give  him  his  chance?'  Eh, 
man,  it  must  be  fine  to  ken  that  there's 
one  body  in  the  world  who  thinks  of 
you  as  Margaret  thought  of  yoursel'." 

Dockwray  made  no  movement.  He 
was  sitting  with  clasped  hands,  his 
head  down-bent,  a  man  bereft  of 
speech.  After  a  pause  David  began 
again : 

"I  mind  another  time  I  sat  here. 
Your  bairn  had  need  of  me  then.  And 
it  was  yourself  who  came  and  begged 


me  to  do  that  which  I  was  willing 
enough  to  do  without  any  asking  fra 
anybody.  I  mind  hoo  you  paced  the 
floor  in  your  agony  of  mind  and  hoo 
you  opened  your 'heart  to  me.  You 
said  you'd  been  living  a  selfish  sort 
of  life,  with  little  thought  for  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  ootside  your 
own  walls,  and  you  promised  that  if 
only  God  would  spare  the  life  of  your 
bairn  you'd  use  the  power  that  had 
been  given  to  you,  so  that  the  weary 
should  be  helped  to  their  rest  and  the 
heavy-laden  be  eased  of  their  load. 
No  doot  you've  kept  the  promises  you 
made.  I  haven't  heard  much  of  your 
benefactions,  I'll  own.  but  then  you'll 
be  just  like  other  folk  I  could  name, 
and  not  be  for  letting  your  left  hand 
ken  what  your  right  hand  is  doing." 

One  more  count  in  the  indictment 
still  remained.  It  concerned  the  night 
whereon  Margaret  Dockwray  went 
home  and  the  promises  that  were  then 
renewed ;  but  half-way  through  the 
doctor  pulled  out  his  watch  and  then 
rose  sharply  to  his  feet.  "Good 
gracious,  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "I've 
talked  the  morning  in.  Just  get  me 
my  candle,  and  I'll  away  to  my  bed. 
I  dinna  ken  hoo  you  can  listen  till  my 
havers." 

Now  it  happens  that  when  the  mas- 
ter of  Brackenthwaite  left  the  doctor 
at  his  bedroom  door  he  himself  re- 
turned to  his  sitting-room,  and  there 
remained  until  the  light  of  dawn  was 
breaking  on  the  hills.  It  also  happens 
that  when  David  resumed  his  journey 
in  the  morning  Martin  Dockwray  had 
a  message  for  him. 

"Thank  you  for  your  call,  David 
Branthwaite,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  hop- 
ing that  again  you  will  make  my  home 
a  resting  place  on  your  way.  When 
Mary  returns  she  shall  come  and  see 
you  and  tell  you  the  same  thing.  You 
have  reminded  be  of  many  things  I 
had  forgotten,  and  I  am  making  no 
more  promises — only,  in  the  matter  of 
the  schoolmistress,  I  have  this  to  say 
to  you :  You  shall  not  go  to  Hunday, 
nor  shall  you  ask  John  Fletcher  for 
his  help.    I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
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— you  are  at  least  gifted  with  dis- 
cernment. Now  then,  away  with  you 
to  your  sick  folk." 

Three  days  later  David  again  drove 
up  the  hill  to  Brackenthwaite,  and 
again  was  Martin  Dockwray  assailed 
with  reproach,  only  this  time  the  doc- 
tor's manner  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  words  he  used. 

"Ye're  a  downright  spendthrift," 
he  cried,  "and  a  miserable  schemer  in- 
to the  bargain.  No  doubt  you  think 
it  was  a  clever  trick  going  all  the  way 
to  Netherport  to  carry  out  your  plots 
and  plans,  but  I  saw  through  it  all, 
even  the  mask  of  the  Netherport  post- 
mark." 

Here  the  doctor  held  out  his  hand. 
"I'll  have  a  wag  of  your  paw,  Martin 
Dockwray,  an'  it's  a  joy  to  ken  you. 
Eh,  man,  but  it's  mighty.  A  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies  and  back  for  the 


little  schoolmistress  and  her  mother, 
and  a  bundle  of  crinkly-crankle  Bank 
of  England  notes  into  the  bargain. 
And  you  didn't  sign  your  name  till 
your  gift.  Just  put  a  bit  note  inside 
which  said:  'A  Thank-offering  from 
the  Man  who  Forgot.'  You've  given 
the  dale  a  rare  puzzle ;  the  folks  '11 
spend  the  winter  in  trying  to  guess 
the  name  of  that  man." 

"You  must  never  tell  it,  David — 
never,"  Dockwray  begged.  "You  have 
saved  me  from  myself — and  it's  just 
between  you  and  me." 

"I'd  like  to  shout  it  from  the  walls 
of  Gath  and  cry  it  from  the  roofs  of 
Ascalon,"  the  doctor  gravely  respond- 
ed ;  "but — I  think  I  understand  ye, 
and  I've  no  fancy  for  spoiling  your 
reward."  And  then,  as  a  sort  of  dis- 
connected afterthought,  he  added: 
"I'm  thinking  of  your  wife's  faith, 
Martin.     Margaret  kenned  her  man." 


THE  FUGITIVE  MOMENT. 

The  spindling  lamps  of  autumn  lit  the  wood ; 

All  tranced  it  stood, 
Ripples  of  green   in  spring-like  under-places, 

Hill-blue   for  wonder-spaces. 

Thin  curly  leaves,  they  floated  on  the  stream 

In  a  soft  dream, 
Dreaming  themselves  a  golden  argosy, 

Or  pirate-ships  that  flee. 

SemMance   of    footsteps   stirred  the   quietness, 

Vaguer  and  less 
Than  twilight  birds  asleep.    Whispered  and  spoke 

SmaM  ghosts  of  tiny  folk. 

The  large  magnificent  sun  poured  Tike  a  spate ; 

Played  intricate 
Staves  of  rich  sunset  color,  nobly  blent, 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  went. 

How  grey  and  grave  and  empty  grew  our  wood ! 

Cathedral-like  it  stood. 
Radiance  of  music,  window,  people,  gone, 

An  old  stooped  verger  gathering  books  alone  ! 
— Florence  Wilkinson. 
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Railway  Protection 


By 
H.   J.   Pettypiece 


LAST  month's  article  on  "Do  the 
Railways  Own  Canada?"  was 
closed  by  dealing  with  one  or  two 
of  the  arguments  used  by  railway  law- 
yers against  any  reasonable  amount 
of  taxation  being  imposed  on  railway 
property. 

Another  much-used  argument  has 
been  to  make  comparisons  in  density 
of  population  as  compared  with  rail- 
way mileage  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  from  these  comparisons 
attempt  to  show  that  railway  taxes 
are  already  as  high,  proportionately, 
in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  modes  of  these  corporation 
lawyers  is  to  select  a  group  of  several 
of  the  most  populous  States,  with  a 
combined  area  equal  to  that  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  to  make  a 


comparison  between  that  group  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  including  all 
the  still  unsettled  area  of  the  province. 

Here  is  a  comparison  made  from 
the  latest  available  official  reports,  that 
may  prove  interesting.  The  Provinces 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick,  are  situated 
very  similarly  to  the  three  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  the  two  groups  are  almost  equal 
in  size:     (See  bottom  of  page). 

In  the  Canadian  group  there  are 
410  population  to  each  mile  of  railway, 
and  in  the  U.  S.  group  335  to  each 
mile.  The  very  great  difference  in 
the  comparative  amounts  paid  in  taxes 
in  the  two  respective  groups  should 
effectively  dispose  of  any  argument  in 
regard    to    "density    of    population." 


Group  No.  I. 

Province.                         Sq.  miles  Popu. 

P.   E.   Island    2,133  110,000 

Nova    Scotia    20,907  455,000 

New    Brunswick    27,174  321,200 

Totals    50,214        886,200 

Group  No.  2. 

State.  Sq.  miles.  Popu. 

Maine    33,040  695,000 

New   Hampshire    9,3°5  412,000 

Vermont    9.565  344,ooo 

Totals    51,910       1,441.000 


Miles  of  Railway  Rate  per 

Railway  Taxes  Mile. 

267  $100  $  .40 

861  926  1.08 

1 ,000  782  .78 


2,128 

$1,808     ; 

iv.     .88 

Miles  of 

Railway  Rate  per 

Railway 

Taxes 

Mile. 

2,083 

$654,090 

$314 

1,190 

467,237 

379 

1,024 

210,260 

205 

4.297 

$1,231,587 

av.$290 
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Other  similar  comparisons  could  be 
given,  did  space  permit. 

Below  is  given  an  official  statement 
of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1909,  by  each 
railway  in  each  province  in  the  Do- 
minion. The  figures  given  here  have 
never  heretofore  appeared  in  print, 
neither  in  any  publication  nor  in  any 
Government  report,  but  have  been 
furnished  to  the  writer  by  the  Railway 
Department  at  Ottawa  for  use  in  this 
article. 

Taxes  paid  by  railways  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1909: 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Dominion    Atlantic    $861.54 

Halifax  &  Southwestern  . . .  50.00 
Liverpool  &  Milton 15.00 

Total    $926.54 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

Canadian  Pacific   $642.95 

Dominion    Atlantic    35-34 

N.  B.  &  P.  E.  1 67.00 

North  Shore 37-5Q 

Total    $782.79 

PRINCE    EDWARD   ISLAND. 

Canadian  Pacific   $100.00 

Total    $100.00 

QUEBEC. 

Atlantic  and  L.  Superior.  .$  85.65 
Can.  Northern  Quebec    ...      5,1 13.43 

Carillon  &  Grenville 20.80 

Canadian  Pacific 214,308.26 

Canadian  Atlantic 4,477.22 

Grand   Trunk    100,000.00 

Hereford    1,691.40 

Lotbiniere  &  Megantic    ...         915.02 

Massawippi   Valley    1,953-79 

Montreal  &  Atlantic    1,861.82 

Montreal  &  Province  Line.  3,725.00 
Montreal  &  Vermont  June.        900.00 

Napierville   Junction    1,905.52 

Orford  Mountain   13.23 

Quebec  Central  9,183.10 

Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  .  .     2,701.76 

Rutland  &  Noyan 8.23 

St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack     3,572.60 
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Stanstead,        Shefford       & 

Chambly     1,200.00 

Temiscouata    3,683.88 

Total     $357,320.71 

ONTARIO. 

Algoma    Central    &    Hud- 
son's Bay  $  3,152.61 

Brockville,       Westport      & 

Northwestern     1,068.09 

Bay  of  Quinte 3,°33-33 

Canada  Atlantic   31,745.07 

Canada  Southern   43,074.29 

Canadian  Northern 16,832.74 

Can.   Northern,  Ontario    . .    10.684.14 

Canadian  Pacific 276,108.56 

Central  Ontario 3-701. 95 

Grand    Trunk    323,852.47 

Irondale,    Bancroft    &    Ot- 
tawa          1 16.41 

Kingston  &  Pembroke  ....  3,049.73 
L.  Erie  &  Detroit  River...  14,605.16 
London  &  Port  Stanley  .  .  3,049.45 
Manitoulin  &  North  Shore.  268.93 
Nosboning  &  Nipissing    .  .  27.50 

Ottawa  &  New  York 1,785.85 

St.   Clair   Tunnel    888.43 

Thousand    Islands    76.10 

Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buf- 
falo         3,578.71 

Total  $740,699.52 

MANITOBA. 

Brandon,    Saskatchewan   & 

Hudson's  Bay   $  1,638.68 

Canadian   Northern    36,402.83 

Canadian  Pacific 88,277.81 

Gt.  Northwestern  of  Mani- 
toba        1,763-52 

Total   $128,082.84 

ALBERTA. 

Alberta  Railway  &  Irriga- 
tion  Co $26,164.91 

Canadian  Northern 1,692.74 

Canadian    Pacific    70.180.74 

Total  $98,083.39 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Canadian  Northern $48,817.57 

Canadian  Pacific 5J-99 

Total   $48,869.56 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Bedlington  &  Nelson $  1,556.90 

Canadian  Pacific 97,072.43 

Crow's  Nest  Southern  ....     5,544.44 

Kaslo  &  Slocan 3,448.80 

Nelson  &  Fort  Sheppard  .  5,736.69 
New  Westminster  Southern        732.35 

Red  Mountain 1,184.51 

Spokane  &  B.  C 559.15 

Vancouver,       Victoria       & 

Eastern  38,045.65 

Victoria  Tunnel  Railway  & 

Ferry  Co 144-15 

Total   $154,025.07 

YUKON    TERRITORY. 

British    Yukon    $  5,820,20 

Klondyke  Mines   200.70 

Total   $6,020.90 

RECAPITULATION. 

Nova   Scotia    $  926.54 

New  Brunswick 782.79 

Prince  Edward  Island  .  .  100.00 

Quebec     357,320.71 

Ontario 740,699.52 

Manitoba    128,082.84 

Alberta    98,038.39 

Saskatchewan    48,869.56 

British   Columbia    154,025.07 

Yukon  Territory 6,020.90 

$1,534,866.32 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  by  pro- 
vinces shows  an  amazing  difference 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
rates  per  mile : 

Rate 
Ry.         Total  per 

Miles.  Taxes.  Mile. 
Quebec  ..  ..3,663  $357,320  $97.00 
Ontario  .  .  .8,230  740,670  90.00 
B.  Columbia  .1,800  154,000  85.00 
Alberta   ..    ..1,321  98,000     74.00 

Yukon    .  .     .  .      90  6,000     66.00 

Manitoba    .    .3,200        129,000     40.00 
Saskatche'n    .2,631  48,870     19.00 

Nova    Scotia.  1,350  926         .70 

N.  Brunsw'k.  1,547  782         .50 

P.  E.  1 269  100        .37 

Dominion      .24,000  $1,534,866  $64.00 


In  Quebec,  $109,890,  or  $30  pc. 
mile,  is  imposed  under  a  Provincial 
Act,  and  the  balance,  $247,430,  by 
municipal  assessment. 

In  Ontario,  $416,936  was  paid  to 
the  province  under  an  Act,  imposing 
from  $5  to  $60  per  mile,  according  to 
location  and  other  conditions,  such  as 
second  track,  etc.,  and  the  balance, 
$323>734>  by  municipal  assessment. 

In  Manitoba,  the  taxation  is  based 
on  the  gross  earnings,  at  a  rate  of  two 
per  cent.,  or  if  so  determined  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  three  per  cent. 
In  Saskatchewan,  the  tax  is  based 
on  gross  earnings,  varying  from  one 
and  one-half  to  three  per  cent.,  but  no 
rate  is  imposed  on  any  railway  until 
it  has  been  five  years  in  operation. 

In  Alberta,  railways  are  taxed  on  a 
rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  their  actual 
value. 

In  British  Columbia,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial Act  for  the  assessment  and  taxa- 
tion of  railways.  The  main  feature  is 
the  taking  of  the  real  estate,  the  per- 
sonal property  and  the  income  of  each 
railway  as  a  whole  and  assessing  it  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  $10,000  per  mile  for 
main  track,  and  $3,000  per  mile  for 
sidings  and  switches.  The  rate  levied 
on  these  assessments  is  one  per  cent, 
in  accordance  with  the  General  As- 
sessment Act.. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, railway  property  (land  only)  is 
assessed  for  municipal  purposes  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  property. 

Prince  Edward  Island  apparently 
has  a  system  peculiarly  its  own. 

Information  as  to  the  Yukon  is  not 
at  present  available. 

However,  the  fact  stands  out  that 
in  those  provinces  where  any  real  ef- 
fort to  tax  the  railways  has  been  made 
there  are  no  two  systems  alike. 

When  the  Ontario  Commission  on 
Railway  Taxation  visited  some  ten  of 
the  neighboring  States,  in  1904,  in 
quest  of  information  on  the  subject, 
what  kinds  of  systems  of  assessment 
and  taxation  were  in  effect  after  twen- 
ty years  of  active  legislation  and  agi- 
tation.    The  consensus  of  opinion  of 
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both  tax  commissioners  and  railway 
managers  appeared  to  be  that  the  most 
fair  and  equitable  mode  of  taxation  of 
railways  would  be  a  percentage  tax  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  each  individual 
railway.  It  was  explained,  however, 
that  owing  to  intricate  Federal  and 
State  laws,  the  general  adaptation  of 
this  system  could  not  be  adopted.  Re- 
ferring to  this  difficulty,  the  chairman 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington  said  to  the  On- 
tario visitors:  "In  Canada,  with  your 
clear-cut  and  well-defined  constitution, 
you  should  not  have  any  trouble  of 
that  kind."  He  referred,  of  course, 
to  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  which  gives  each 
province  the  exclusive  power  of  tax- 
ing all  property  within  its  boundaries. 

At  Baltimore,  the  Ontario  Commis- 
sion interviewed  Mr.  H.  L.  Bond,  the 
second  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railway,  who  spoke  very 
frankly  and  interestingly  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  a  knowledge  gained  by 
many  years  of  most  practical  experi- 
ence. He  pointed  out  that  the  B.  &  O. 
paid  taxes  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Il- 
linois, and  in  no  two  of  those  states 
was  the  system  the  same.  He  showed 
the  difficulty,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  railways,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  tax  collectors,  in  dealing  with  so 
many  complex  systems. 

Speaking  of  the  question  of  rail- 
way taxation  in  general,  Mr.  Bond 
said: 

"Now  the  fairness  of  railroad  taxa- 
tion depends  a  great  deal  on  the  fair- 
ness of  the  men  who  administer  the 
tax  laws.  There  is  no  self-executing 
tax  law  that  I  know  of,  except  the  tax 
on  gross  receipts.  I  think  the  genera! 
feeling  among  the  railroad  men  is  that 
that,  perhaps,  is  the  fairest  basis  of 
taxation,  because  a  railroad  is  valu- 
able only  as  it  earns ;  the  question  of 
how  much  money  there  is  in  it  does 
not  realy  represent  its  value,  for  the 
reason  that  a  great  many  roads  in  the 
si 


nature  of  things  were  built  ahead  of 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
rather  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  have  them  ahead  of  their  needs  if 
they  can  get  them,  but  railroad  people 
do  not  object  to  paying  taxes  on  gross 
receipts,  because  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  taxes  unless  they  have  something 
to  pay  them  on.  Not  that  anything 
really  reconciles  a  taxpayer  to  paying 
taxes,  but  he  feels  better  when  he  has 
the  money.  In  this  country,  however, 
this  question  is  seriously  hampered  by 
the  question  as  to  how  far  a  state  can 
tax  gross  receipts.  The  Supreme 
Court  decisions  are  pretty  clear  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  state  cannot  tax 
gross  receipts  on  inter-state  business, 
and  while  you  find  in  many  of  the 
States  that  the  tax  laws  do  apparently 
tax  the  gross  receipts  on  interstate 
commerce,  and  you  will  find  that  rail- 
roads are  paying  those  taxes,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  those  taxes 
are  legal.  At  the  same  time  the  rail- 
roads pay  them  because  they  consider 
them  the  fairest  form  of  taxation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  var- 
ious modes  of  taxation  already  in 
force  in  Canada,  that  of  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al- 
berta is  the  best. 

But  laying  aside  all  questions  of 
systems,  earning  powers,  density  of 
population,  coal  duties,  development 
requirements,  and  other  excuses  offer- 
ed, the  broad  fact  stands  out  that  the 
railways  of  Canada  are  not  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  taxes  needed 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  As  has  been  shown 
above,  the  highest  rate  per  mile  is  $97, 
in  Quebec,  while  in  the  United  States 
the  lowest  rate  per  mile  is  $148,  in  the 
desert  State  of  Arizona.  In  other 
words : — Highest  rate  in  the  United 
States  is  $1,926  per  mile,  in  New 
Jersey ;  highest  rate  in  Canada,  $97,  in 
Quebec;  lowest  rate  in  the  United 
States,  $148,  in  Arizona;  lowest  rate 
in  Canada,  37  CENTS,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island. 


SCIENTIFIC  CROW  HUNTING 
Our  artist  says,  "Be  sure." 
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WhitQ  Coal 


for  the  Farmer 


By  Gordon  C.  Keith 


Our  numerous  full-flowing  streams  are  Ca)iada's 
great  source  of  Power.  Power  is  needed  in  all  phases 
of  farm  work.  The  cheaper  we  can  get  this  power 
the  more  profits  will  we  be  able  to  secure.  Mr.  Keith, 
who  has  studied  this  question,  shows  in  this  article 
the  cheapness  with  which  Hydro-Electric  can  supply 
power.  Farmers  will  be  pleased  when  they  can  get 
their  work  done  by  "pressing  the  button." 


T 


HE  farmers  between  Woodstock 
and  IngersO'U  are  planning  to  run 
their  "chop  stuff"  machines  and 
light  their  homes  toy  power  generated 
at  Niagara  Falls,  over  200  miles  dis- 
tant. The  power  lines  are  nearing 
completion  and  soon  the  farmers  in 
the  zone  of  the  hydro-electric  power 
will  be  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the 
city  with  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try. With  rural  telephone  communi- 
cation. and1  "white  coal,"  to  perform 
the  arduous  tasks  and  brighten  his 
home  and  barns,  with  no  dangers  of 
turned  over  lanterns  and  the  conse- 
quent  destroyed  fruits  of  years  of 
labor,  the  farmer's  lot  in  hydro-elec- 
tric  zone?,  appears  to  be  complete. 
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The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  has  received  con- 
tracts for  power  in  three  districts, 
these  including  Port  Arthur,  in  the 
north-west ;  Ottawa  in  the  east ;  and 
Western  Ontario. 

The  following  municipalities  have 
signed  contracts: 

Corporation.  H.P.  Price. 

Toronto      10,000  18.10 

London       5,000  23.50 

Guelph      2,500  24.00 

St.   Thomas    1.500  26.50 

Woodstock       ....  1,200  23.00 

Gait       1,200  22.00 

Hamilton      1,000  1790 

Stratford      1,000  24.50 
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Berlin       i  ,000  24.00 

Waterloo      685  24.50 

Preston       600  23.50 

St.  Mary's   500  29.50 

Ingersoll       500  24.00 

Brampton       500  29.25 

Tillison'burg    500  30.50 

Hespeler      400  26.00 

New   Hamburg   .  .           250  29.50 

Norwich      150  30.00 

Weston       200 

To  these  prices  must  be  added  the 

cost  of  distribution.  The  cost  of  the 

power   to  t*he    Hydro-Electric  Power 


onto  300;  Belleville  3,200,  Brockville 
500  to  1,000;  Oshawa  500;  Cobourg 
800 ;  Bowmanville  600  ;  Picton  500 
and  Durham  2,000. 

POSSIBILITIES   IN    CANADA     FOR     WHITE 
COAL  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Ontario  is  not  the  only  province 
where  farmers  may  hope  to  run  their 
machinery  and  light  their  homes  and 
buildings  by  "pressing  the  button." 
J.  B.  Challies,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Ottawa,  has  made  a 
computation   of  the  water  powers  of 


POWER  CARRYING    TOWERS 
They   do   not  hinder  cultivation   when  placed  in   a   field. 


Commiss'ion  at  Niagara  Falls  is  $9.40 
per  horse  power  per  annum  for  25,- 
000  horse  power  or  under,  and  $9  if 
this  a'mount  'is  exceeded. 

Ottawa  has  contracted  for  4,000 
h.p. ;  Morrisburg  has  applied  for 
2,000  at  $16.33  Per  h.p.,  and  Prescott 
has  applied  for  1,000  at  $22.13  Per 
h.p. 

In  the  central  district  the  following 
cities  and  towns  have  applied  for 
prices  for  the  amounts  of  power  men- 
tioned:   Kingston   2,500  h.p.;     Deser- 


Canada,  the  following  table  of  avail- 
able water  powers  being  taken  from 
his  report: — 

Location.  Horse  Power. 

Yukon       470,000 

British  Columbia 2,065,500 

Alberta      1,144,000 

Saskatchewan       500,000 

Manitoba      5°5.°00 

North-West  Territories  .  .  600,000 

Ontario       3,129,168 
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Quebec      I7>°75>939 

New   Brunswick      150,000 

Nova  Scotia 543.°°° 

Total   25.682,907 

Out  of  over  25,000,000  horse  power 
available,  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion has  been  developed,  of  which 
over  20,000  is  in  Manitoba,  73,100  in 
British  Columbia,  1,300  in  Alberta, 
331,157  in  Ontario,  50,000  in  Quebec, 
and   13,000  in  Nova  Scotia.     A  total 


of  516,885  out  of  a  possible  25,000,- 
000  is  being"  developed,  the  difference 
being  used  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  maintenance  of  one  horse  pow- 
er per  annum  from  steam  power  in- 
volves a  consumption  of  twenty-one 
pounds  of  coal.  On  this  basis  the 
available  water  powers  of  Canada 
represent  a  combined'  energy,  which 
if  it  had  to  be  maintained  by  steam 
generated  from  coal,  would  involve  a 
coal  consumption  of  562,455,633  tons 
per  annum. 


ONLY 

Only    a    pair    of    dark    brown    eyes, 

Only   a   dimple   sweet; 
Only  a   clouded  autumn  skies, 

Only    a    mudldy    street. 

Only  a  glance  from  the  eyes  of  brown, 

On'ly  a  friendly  smile; 
Only  a  maid  in  a  fetching  gown, 

Only  a  bit  of  guile. 

Only  a  hoy  with  an  ardent  heart, 

Only  a  gust  of  rain ; 
Only  a  glance  at  a  taxi-cart, 

Only  a  sudden  pain. 

Only  a  deeply  anxious  thrill, 

Only  a  frown  of  rue; 
Only  a  lone   lorn  dollar  bill, 

Only  a  swift  skiddoo! 

— Wilberforce  Jenkins  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Tariff  Reduction  in  Canada 
is  a  necessity 


By  E.  C.  Drury 


With  the  view  of  having  a  revision  in  the  tariff  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  every 
person  affected  by  the  tariff  is  getting  his  case  ready 
for  presentation  to  the  members  of  that  House.  The 
old  policy  of  the  Government  was  to  make  the  tariff 
as  high  as  they  could.  When  the  present  Government 
took  charge  they  lowered  tariffs  and  instituted  the 
British  Preference.  The  policy  of  the  opposition  to- 
day is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Government. 
There  are  those  who  favor  a  higher  tariff  than  we 
now  have.  Others  look  for  a  lower  tariff.  Mr.  Drury 
is  an  opponent  of  protection  and  gives  his  reasons  in 
this  article. 

Mr.  Drury  is  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Agriculture.  He 
is  one  of  Canada's  best  farmers  and  has  given  consid- 
erable study  to  tariff  problems.  "The  farmer  does  not 
object  to  carrying  his  full  share  of  our  national  bur- 
dens, but  he  does  object  to  paying  a  heavy  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  avaricious  manufacturers,  and  to  the  injury 
of  our  young  nation." 


WITHOUT  doubt,  the  question 
of  the  tariff  occupies  the 
minds  of  Canadians  at  the 
present  time  more  than  any  other 
question.  Not  since  the  inception  of 
the  National  Policy  in  1878  has  it 
been  so  much  to  the  front.  Further, 
the  Tariff  Question  now  appears  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  In  times  past, 
Protection  and  Free  Trade  have  been 
the  slogans  of  the  two  political  parties 
in  Canada,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of 
election  oratory,  mudh  interest  in  the 
question  was  at  times  aroused.  But, 
w*hen  in  1896  the  Free  Trade  party  at 
length  were  returned  to  office,  the 
people  found  that  "men  are  April 
when  they  woo,  but  December  when 
they  wed," — some     reduction     in  the 


tariff  was  made,  the  British  Prefer- 
ence was  instituted,  but  the  system  of 
Protection  was  still  continued. 

Since  that  time  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  party  question.  The  "moderate 
protection"  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
the  "adequate  protection"  of  the 
Opposition  have  no  essential  differ- 
ence. But,  during  all  these  years  the 
question  has  still  been  alive  in  the 
minds  of  Canadians.  Opinions  have 
been  formed,  not  on  mere  theories, 
but  by  the  hard  facts  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  working  of  the  system 
of  Protection,  and  now  at  last,  unex- 
pected by,  and  unwelcome  to,  either 
of  the  political  parties,  a  great  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  Protection 
in  Canada   has  'begun.    It  is  no  longer 
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a  party  question,  but  rather  a  non- 
partisan movement  of  the  farmers, 
headed  by  the  forty  thousand  members 
of  the  united  farmers'  organizations 
of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  ASberta,  and  supported  by  the 
agricultural  press,  against  a  system 
which  is  working  them  great  injustice 
and  injury.  Of  other  classes,  'in  the 
country,  the  laboring  classes  without 
doubt  view  the  movement  with  sym- 
pathy, while  unable  to  actively  ad- 
vance it,  and  the  professional  classes 
are  probably  divided  on  the  question. 
The  one  great,  active  and'  unscrupu- 
lous opponent  of  the  movement  is  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association, 
with  only  2,600  members,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  command  of  money,  and  an 
influence  over  Press  and  Parliament, 
which  makes  it  truly  formidable. 

CANADA  MUST  NOT  BE  HANDICAPPED. 

The  opponents  of  the  movement  are 
already  endeavoring  to  misrepresent 
its  origin  and  belittle  its  importance. 
One,  in  a  published  letter,  states  that 
he  has  been  told,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  are 
British  Free  Traders  and  American 
immigrants,  and  are  supported  by 
American  funds.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  this  is  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
true. The  leaders  of  the  movement 
are,  almost  without  exception,  men  of 
Canadian  birth,  and  the  only  funds 
employed  have  come  from  the  farm- 
ers' organizations  already  mentioned. 
Again,  there  is  a  persistent  attempt  to 
narrow  the  issue  to  the  one  point  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
This  again  is  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers 
have  expressed  themselves  as  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  arrangement  which  will 
allow  free  interchange  of  agricultural 
products  and  agricultural  implements 
between  the  two  countries,  but  any 
arrangement  which  would  tie  our 
hands  in  making  trade  treaties  with 
other  countries,  would  meet  with  un- 
qualified disapproval.  Rather,  the 
farmers  look  for     relief    to  a  general 
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lowering  of  duties  against  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  further  strengthening 
of  the  British  Preference  .to  a  point 
where  the  Protective  principle  shall  be 
entirely  eliminated.  Again,  some  have 
belittled  the  movement  as  one  origin- 
ating with  a  few  theorists  and  sup- 
ported by  a  "handful  of  grain-grow- 
ers," but,  if  we  call  the  forty  thousand 
organized  farmers  a  "handful,"  what 
shall  we  call  the  twenty-six  hundred 
manufacturers?  It  is  time  this  policy 
were  dropped.  Everyone  who  looks 
at  the  question  fairly  must  recognize 
that  ithe  movement  has  originated  with 
earnest,  thoughtful,  patriotic  Cana- 
dians, that  it  is  free  from  intrigue,  and 
that  it  has  the  support  of  a  large  part 
of  agricultural  Canada.  It  shall  be 
my  task,  in  this  article,  to  present  the 
reasons  which  are  behind  the  move- 
ment for  tariff  reduction,  and  to  ans- 
wer the  objections  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  movement. 

PROTECTION  DOES  NOT  RAISE  PRICES. 

Briefly  stated,  the  farmers  have 
risen  in  opposition  to  Protection  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  them  that 
it  has  not  the  slightest  influence  in 
raising  the  price  of  what  they  have 
to  sell,  but  has  a  very  decided  influ- 
ence in  increasing  the  cost  of  all  they 
must  buy,  and  in  raising  the  wage  of 
all  wfaom  they  employ.  The  "home 
market"  promised  by  advocates  of 
Protection  has  proved  a  myth.  Cana- 
dian farmers  must  still  sell  their 
wiieat,  their  cattle,  their  hogs,  their 
dairy  products,  in  short,  all  their  farm 
staples,  in  competition  with  the  world 
in  a  distant  market.  Nor  is  there 
any  indication  that  this  condition  will 
cease,  within  a  measurable  time.  We 
have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  our 
agricultural  possibilities.  Old  Ontar- 
io is  still  the  banner  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  Canada,  producing,  in  1901, 
over  half  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Canada,  but  Ol'd  Ontario  may  yet  be 
eclipsed  by  New  Ontario.  The 
Prairie  Provinces  have  been  referred 
to  as   the  "gr'anary  of  the  Empire," 
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but  they  have  only  begun  to  grow 
wheat  there.  The  untold  undeveloped 
agricultural  resources  of  Canada 
render  it  very  improbable  that  she 
will  ever  be  an  importer  of  agricul- 
tural products,  at  least  under  normal 
conditions  of  development,  and  with 
reasonable  care  in  conserving  her 
fertility.  When  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  our  agricultural  production, 
and  our  population  has  increased  be- 
yond our  ability  to  sustain  it,  the 
world  will  be  facing  its  last  great 
problem  of  providing  sustenance  for 
its  children.  And,  until  that  time, 
which  no  man  may  foresee,  the 
"home  market"  will  have  no  value  in 
fixing  the  price  of  Canadian  farm 
products,  for,  so  long  as  there  is  an 
exportable  surplus,  the  price  re- 
ceived for  that  surplus  must  fix  the 
price  received  for  the  whole  crop. 
The  farmers  of  Canada  see  this 
clearly,  and,  because  they  see  it  clear- 
ly, there  is  no  agitation  for  protec- 
tion on  Canadian  farm  products. 
Once  for  all,  Canadian  farmers  have 
renounced  all  faith  in  a  Protective 
Tariff  as  a  means  of  creating  a 
"home  market"  that  will  raise  the 
price  of  their  products. 

TARIFF  FAVORS  COMBINES. 

They  have  not,  however,  lost  faith 
in  the  efficiency  of  a  Protective  Tar- 
iff in  raising  the  price  of  all  the 
manufactured  products  they  must 
buy.  They  still  see  the  article  of  for- 
eign production  sold  on  equal  terms 
as  to  quality  and  price,  with  the  pro- 
duct of  home  manufacture,  though  the 
foreign  product  must  pay  a  duty  of 
20  or  30,  or  35  per  cent.,  and  the  home 
product  has  the  advantage  of  prox- 
imity to  its  market,  and  the  further 
advantage,  in  most  cases,  of  import- 
ing all  materials  used  in  its  manu- 
facture either  free,  or  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  than  is  charged  on 
the  finished  product.  They  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Caniadian-made  farm 
implements  are  sent  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  and  there  sold  for  less 
than  in  Canada.  And  the  farmers  of 
Canada  are  not  altogether  fools.  They 


have  at  last  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  manufacturers  are  not  trying 
to  lessen  prices  by  competition,  are 
not  trying  to  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Canadian  market.  In  fact, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
by  understandings  and  combines  in 
every  direction,  competition  and  over- 
production are  carefully  guarded 
against,  while  excessive  profits  are 
hid  from  the  public  eye  under  the 
mask  of  over-capitalization.  Seeing 
these  things,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
Canadian  farmers  favor  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  system  of  Protection? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  farm- 
ers are  correct  enough  in  their  sup- 
position that  combines  and  trusts, 
whose  object  is  to  control  production 
and  eliminate  competition,  exist  very 
widely  among  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. In  the  winter  of  1909  a 
deputation  from  the  Dominion 
Grange  waited  on  the  Government  to 
ask  for  an  investigation  into  the  ex- 
istence of  combines  in  Canada.  With 
that  deputation  went  Mr.  J.  W.  Cur- 
ry, of  Toronto,  former  Crown  At- 
torney, and  who  had  pursued  a  num- 
ber of  investigations  into  the  ex:st- 
ence  of  combines  in  Ontario.  Quot- 
ing from  Mr.  Curry's  words  on  this 
occasion,  words  spoken  in  public  ad- 
dressed to  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Canada,  publicly  reported,  and  never 
contradicted,  we  find  the  following 
amazing  statements: 

"In  one  ease  it  was  shown,  I  think, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  donbt.  that  a 
combination  did  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining'  trade.  This  was  the  tack 
combine.  The  books  produced  on  that 
occasion  showed  that  all  the  firms  unit- 
ed in  it  were  limited  to  a  fixed  list  of 
prices  and  terms  of  credit  in  selling.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  people  to  whom  they 
sold  were  divided  into  classes  and  more 
favorable  terms  were  given  to  one  class 
than  to  another.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided further  that  each  factory  should 
be  limited  to  a  certain  volume  of  output, 
if  it  exceeded  this  volume  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  returns  from  the  excess  vol- 
ume should  go  for  its  own  benefit,  the 
other  40  per  cent,  going  into  a  common 
fund.     So  far  was  this  carried  that  one 
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factory,  which  did  not  run  at  all  during 
one  year,  obtained  its  share  of  the  pro- 
fits earned  by  the  operation  of  the  others. 
The  records  went  on  to  show  that  one 
firm  withdrew  from  the  combination  and 
that  the  other  firms  remaining  in  then 
contributed  a  certain  share  of  the  output 
of  each  to  be  sold  at  prices  low  enough 
to  put  the  independent  rival  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  kept  on  cutting  prices  until 
the  independent  was  forced  to  beg  for 
mercy,  and  then  the  resolution  in  the 
minutes  showed  that  the  combine  said: 
'Let  him  fry  in  his  own  fat'  and  'take 
the  medicine  coming  to  him!'  Eventual- 
ly the  independent  was  driven  out  of 
business  a  ruined  man. 

"In  another  ease  a  firm  in  Chatham 
began  to  import  tacks  from  the  United 
States.  A  meeting  of  the  combine  was 
called  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
meet  this  particular  competitor  by  cut- 
ting prices  of  their  own  output  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chatham.  They  kept 
on  cutting  until  the  imported  goods  were 
shut  out  and  then  combine  prices  were 
put  back  again  to  the  old  figure. 

"This  association  imposed  penalties 
on  its  members  in  ease  of  violation  of 
any  part  of  the  agreement  by  which 
the  combine  was  bound.  The  secretary 
of  the  combine  had  access  to  all  books 
and  papers  of  each  individual  firm  in 
it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  the  agree- 
ment  was  being  kept. 

"Nor  was  this  tack  combine  an  iso- 
lated case.  There  were  some  thirty  or 
forty  other  combinations  organized  in 
a  similar  way  and  for  like  purposes." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  facts  like 
these  have  become  widely  known 
among"  farmers,  and  when  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are 
but  glimpses  into  widely  existing 
conditions  that  there  should  be  a 
general  movement  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem which  makes  this  sort  of  thing 
possible  ? 

Then,  there  is  official  evidence  to 
show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  even 
where  an  industry  was  crying  out  for 
more  protection,  undue  profits  were 
being  made.  In  1908  the  Dominion 
Textile  Company,  being  engaged  in 
an  industrial  dispute  with  its  em- 
ployees, which  had  resulted  in  several 
strikes,  a  Royal  Commission  under 
the  Hon.     McKenzie     King,  was  ap- 


pointed to  investigate.  Among  many 
others,  the  following  facts  were 
brought  out.  That  at  the  time  of  the 
strike,  a  circular  issued  to  the  em- 
ployees stated  that  the  necessity  to 
reduce  wages  was  due  to  insufficient 
protection,  but  at  the  same  time  this 
company,  Which  has  always  been 
loud  in  its  demand  for  protection,  and 
which  had  just  cut  the  wages  of  its 
employees  by  10  per  cent.,  had  been 
able  to  make  the  following  financial 
statement   as   to  the  year's  business: 

"The  net  profits  for  the  year,  after 
paying  current  interest  on  loans,  all  mill 
charges,  and  writing  off  the  large  sums  of 
$218.180  96  for  repairs  and  betterments, 
and  $235  340.40  for  new  plant  and  ma- 
chinery, amount  to  $900,805.89;  to  these 
profits  we  have  to  add  $68.G35,  being  a 
dividend  of  2V2  per  cent,  on  27.454 
shares  of  Dominion  Cotton  Mills  stock, 
and  $51,705.50,  dividend  of  3V2  per  cent, 
on  14.773  shares  of  Merchants'  Cotton 
Co.  stock,  making  in  all  $1021.146  39. 
Out  of  this  amount  has  been  paid  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Interest   on   bonds    $204,895.00 

Dividend  on  pfd.  stock 130.067.00 

Dividend  on  com.  stock  250.OO0.0O 

Rental  Dom.  Cotton  Mills  Co.  322.678.77 
Rental  Mer.  Cotton  Mills  Co..  65.277.74 
And  after  allowing  for  bad  debts  there 
is  left  a  surphis  for  the  year  of  $44.- 
493.36.  This  will  bring  the  amount  at 
credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  to  $568,- 
335.41.  against  $523,842.05  last  year. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  directors,  is 
very  satisfactory,  considering  the  large 
fallin?  off  there  has  been  in  trade  since 
last  fall." 

Very  satisfactory  indeed  i's  this 
statement,  when  we  consider  that 
this  company  had  capitalized  its  com- 
mon stock  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar, 
so  that  the  nominal  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  amounted  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
money  'actually  invested !  And  it  is 
for  concerns  like  this  that  the  Cana- 
dian farmers  are  asked  to  tax  them- 
selves on  'all  they  buy!  There  is  per- 
haps, some  little  reason  back  of  the 
revolt   aeviinst   Protection. 

ARGUMENTS   FOR   PROTECTION. 

There  are  two  or  three  arguments 
that  are  being  used  tor  the  continu- 
ance of  Protection'.       The    first,  and 
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rmost  widely  used,  is  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  cannot  stand  the  com- 
petition of  the  world,  if  the  protective 
duties  are  removed.  The  reply  is 
simple.  If  after  thirty  yeans  of  pro- 
tection, an  industry  cannot  stand, 
there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  that, 
were  protection  withdrawn,  some  in- 
dustries might  have  to  shut  down. 
But  in  these  cases,  one  of  two  things 
is  true,  either  they  are  unsuited  to 
the  country,  and  could  never  thrive, 
or,  as  is  undoubtedly  true  of  some  of 
our  industries,  their  methods  of 
manufacturing  are  obsolete.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  expect  our  young  and 
growing  country  to  perpetually  carry 
the  burden  of  these  industries.  I 
have  too  much  faith  in  the  future  of 
Canada  to  think  for  one  moment  that 
the  withdrawal  of  Protection  would 
spell  ruin  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. With  abundance  of  raw 
material,  unlimited  power  in  our  run- 
ning waters,  and  a  sober  and  indus- 
trious population,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Canada,  without  protection 
should  not  be  a  great  manufacturing 
country.  To  abolish  Protection  would 
undoubtedly  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  some  of  our  combines,  and 
might  necessitate  drawing  a  little 
water  from  some  of  Our  dropsical 
manufacturing  concerns,  but  the  op- 
eration would,  in  the  end,  (be  whole- 
some even  for  our  manufacturers, 
and  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
farmers. 

Another  reason  put  forward  for 
the  continuance  of  a  Protective  Tar- 
iff, is  that  we  need  revenue  to  meet 
our  great  and  growing  expenditure. 
True,  we  need  revenue,  though  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  'much  of  our  expendi- 
ture. But  our  present  Tariff  is  not  a 
revenue  Tariff.  For  every  dollar 
which  it  puts  into  the  coffers  of  the 
country  it  puts  at  least  three  into  the 
pockets  of  protected  manufacturers. 
The  farmers  of  this  country,  through 
their  organizations,  stand  for  "Tariff 
for  revenue  only,"  and  if  our  present 
Finance   Minister   cannot   frame   one 


along  these  lines     it  will     be  time  to 
find  another. 

The  last  argument  used  to  bolster 
up  Protection,  is  that  its  abolition 
would  mean  the  reduction  of  wages 
of  the  laboring  people,  with  conse- 
quent hardship  and  privation.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  be  an  argu- 
ment before  which  every  good  man 
should  pause.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  is  true.  It  is  true  that 
wages  here  'are  higher  than  in  Free- 
Trade  England,  but  not  more  than  is 
necessary  to  make  up  for  increased 
cost  of  living,  due  to  Protection.  If 
it  were  'not  for  our  great  undeveloped 
resources,  which  are  alble  to  take  care 
of  an  unlimited  number  of  unem- 
ployed, there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
labor  conditions  here  would  he  one 
whit  hetter  than  in  England.  Our 
manufacturers,  who  are  such  sfliff 
protectionists,  have  always  favored 
not  only  free  trade  in  labor,  but 
Government-aided  immigration.  They 
have  paid  their  employees  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  they  can  help. 
The  following  quotations,  from  the 
Cotton  Strikes  Commission  report, 
above  referred  to,  show  something  of 
the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  to- 
ward, the  laborer. 

"■As  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  these 
two  classes — women,  and  children  under 
18  years— it  wag  asserted  that  in  normal 
times  under  normal  conditions,  work 
should  begin  on  week  days  at  6.15  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  continue  to  12  noon, 
resume  at  a  quarter  to  1,  and  continue 
till  6,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday, 
when  there  was  work  only  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  stated  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment was  not  challenged,  that  operatives 
were  obliged  to  be  at  their  places  of  work 
a  little  before  the  time  fixed,  though 
a  like  practice  did  not  exist  in  regard  to 
leaving  it.  This  is  a  work  week  of  60 
hours  and  over." 

"It  is  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
cord that,  though  the  minimum  age  at 
which  children  can  be  employed  is  fixed 
by  the  Quebec  law  at  14  years,  several 
children  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission from  among  those  working  in 
the   mills  who   admitted   that    they   had 
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entered  upon  employment  under  the  legal 
ago.  Some  of  these  children  were  so  im- 
mature and  ignorant  that  they  were  un- 
able to  tell  the  year  of  their  birth,  or 
their  age.  One  little  girl  did  not  know 
:  he  mi  of  I  he  n  ord  '  holiday,'  and 

when  it  had  been  explained  to  her,  stated 
thai  the  only  holidays  she  had  known 
were  Christmas  and  Epiphany.  She  had 
never  received  a   week's  vacation." 

These  quotation's  represent  the  con- 
ditions of  the  employees  of  a  highly 
prosperous  Canadian  mianufactuning 
concern.  They  may  show  the  manu- 
faoturer  in  a  slightly  different  light 
to  that  of  the  working  man's  friend. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  and  the  workingmen  are 
one.  Both,  as  producers  of  wealth, 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  oppres- 
sion  and   fraud. 

"But"  it  wall  be  urged,  "the  farm- 
ers are  already  prosperous,  mortgages 
are  being  paid  off,  prices  are  good, 
What  more  do  they  want?"  Is  this 
true?  Are  farmers  prosperous  in  the 
widest  sense?  It  is  true  that  mort- 
gages are  being  paid,  anid1  bank  ac- 
counts opened.  How  much  of  this  is 
due  to  prosperity,  and  how  much  to 
increasing  thrift  and  unwearying  in- 
dustry? Before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  1905  many  farmers  gave  evi- 
dence that  after  allowing  themselves 
a  laboring  wage  their  farms  were 
not  paying  5  per  cent,  on  their  actual 
value.  I  believe  this  is  true  generally, 
even  where  up-to-date  methods  are 
followed.  It  is  unjust  to  accuse  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  of  not  making  use 
of  their  opportunities.  Agriculture  is 
a  slow  business,  necessitating  a  year's 
time  for  the  repetition  of  most  oper- 
ations, and  when  we  consider  what 
has  been  done  in  Ontario  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  since  most  of  the 
country  was  a  wilderness,  and  in  the 
West  during  the  Last  few  years,  we 
cannot  fairly  consider  the  farmer  un- 
progressive.  He  is  showing  a  great 
desire  for  knowledge,  as  witness  the 
popularity  of  our  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  our  Farmers'  Institutes,  and 
is  progressing  wonderfully  in  meth- 
ods of  up-to-date      agriculture.      But 
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in  spite  of  all  this,  he  is  not  holding 
his-  own.  The  'burden  of  Protection 
is  too  heavy  for  him.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1878  farm  population  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  in  all  the 
older  provinces,  in  Ontario  to  the 
tune  of  6,500  per  year,  while  town 
and  ciity  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. Even  in  the  new  agricul- 
tural West  the  urban  population  is  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
rurall.  This  is  the  best  comment  on 
the  effect  of  Protection  on  the  farm- 
er. The  withdrawal  of  population 
from  the  farms  is  due  to  lack  of  com- 
parative prosperity.  The  young 
people  leave  the  farms  because  in 
many  cases  they  must  do  so  if  they 
hope  to  have  homes  of  their  own  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Further,  this  with- 
drawal of  papulations  means  retro- 
gression in  many  lines  of  agriculture, 
due  simply  to  lack  of  labor  to  till  the 
land  and  carry  on  the  many  branches 
of  modern  mixed  farming.  If  agri- 
culture is  to  progress  as  it  should  in 
Canada,  with  all  that  it  means  to  our 
nation  of  material  and  social  well- 
being,  it  is  evident  that  the  farmer 
must  be  relieved  of  the  burden  im- 
posed upon  him  by  our  present  fiscal 
system.  The  farmer  does  'not  object 
to  carrying  his  full  share  of  our 
national  burdens,  but  he  does  object 
to  paying  a  heavy  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  avaricious  manufacturers,  and  to 
the  injury  of  our  young  nation. 

Some  time  during  the  early  part  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  a  giant  deputation  from 
the  farmers'  organizations  of  Ontario 
and  the  West  will  await  upon  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  to  present 
their  views  on  this  question.  They 
will  do  so  in  a  manner  open  and 
above-board,  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  intrigue  or  corruption.  They  be- 
lieve their  demands  to  be  just  and 
patriotic,  and  in  this  faith  will  appeal 
not  only  to  the  great  farming  class  of 
Canada,  but  to  all  her  citizens  Who 
believe  in  justice  as  the  true  founda- 
tion of  national  greatness,  and  who 
take  a  thoughtful  and  unselfish  inter- 
est in  her  future. 


"WHAT?"  SAID  FLAHERTY.  "A  BANK  ROBBERY?" 

Flaherty's  Promotion 

By 
Burton  E.  Stevenson 

Illustrated  by  Stan  Murray 


LIEUTENANT  DENNIS  FLA- 
HERTY sat  in  his  chair  and 
yawned.  Then  he  stretched  his 
great  arms  high  into  the  air,  and  his 
great  legs  out  before  him,  and  wrig- 
gled. He  had  inside  him  an  uncom- 
fortable, stuffed  feeling.  For  Lieuten- 
ant Flaherty  had  long  contracted  the 
habit  of  eating  more  than  was  good 
for  him,  and  the  consequence  was  not 
only  an  increasing  embonpoint,  but  a 
habitual  torpor,  as  of  a  gorged  python. 
When  he  had  been  a  patrolman,  these 


effects  were  less  marked,  since  exei 
cise  and  fresh  air  aided  digestion. 
Even  as  sergeant  he  had  had  to  move 
around  a  good  deal.  But  since  hi* 
promotion  to  the  lieutenancy,  h» 
duties  had  consisted  largely  of  sitting 
in  a  chair  and  looking  wise.  So  his 
girth  increased  and  his  mental  agility 
diminished,  until  there  were  times 
when  his  brain  seemed  scarcely  to 
work  at  all. 

It   had    cost    Flaherty    six   hundred 
dollars  to   be   made   a   sergeant,    and 
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twelve  hundred  to  secure  the  lieuten- 
ancy. He  didn't  fully  understand  the 
workings  of  the  game — indeed,  he 
considered  it  none  of  his  business — 
but  he  knew  that  twenty-five  hundred 
more  would  be  needed  before  he  could 
get  a  captaincy.  Who  got  the  money, 
he  didn't  know,  but  that  was  the  price. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  an  investment, 
and  a  good  one.  Oh,  yes,  he  had  read 
newspaper  denunciations  of  "the  sys- 
tem," just  as  he  had  read  denuncia- 
tions of  many  other  things.  Them 
newspapers  fellers  had  to  have  some- 
thin'  to  fill  up  with,  and  the  world 
seemed  to  wag  along  pretty  much  as 
it  had  always  done. 

So,  since  the  hour  of  gaining  the 
lientenancy,  Flaherty  had  set  himself 
to  save  the  sum  needed  to  secure  the 
next  promotion.  And  this  was  about 
to  be  accomplished.  He  had  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  scraped  together 
from  the  unfortunates  of  his  district, 
and  the  wardmen,  who  dealt  with  the 
powers  that  be,  had  offered  to  take  his 
note  for  the  remaining  seven  hundred. 
So  Flaherty  was  happy.  He  knew 
that,  as  captain,  it  wouldn't  take  him 
long  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  that 
note,  and  then  he  could  begin  saving 
for  the  next  degree.  He  had  visions 
of  the  day  when,  as  inspector,  he 
would  be  in  receipt  of  that  more  com- 
fortable income  which,  it  was  well 
known,   inspectors   always   enjoyed. 

Now,  don't,  in  the  innocence  of 
your  hearts,  go  to  condemning  Fla- 
herty. He  was  no  moral  leper;  he  was 
an  honest  and  generous,  if  somewhat 
thick-headed,  Irishman.  We  are  all 
the  products  of  our  environment,  and 
Flaherty  was  the  product  of  his,  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  obliquity  of 
vision  than  is  the  cannibal  who  eats 
his  fallen  foe.  In  fact,  Flaherty  was 
a  better  man  than  some.  He  had  risk- 
ed his  life  in  places  where  others  had 
held  back ;  his  hand  was  always  in 
his  pocket,  and  if  the  money  he  gave 
away  had  really  been  earned  by  others, 
why,  how  many  of  us  earn  the  money 
we  call  ours? 

Can  you  see  him  sitting  there,  with 
his  rotund  body,  and  florid  face,  and 
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big  black  mustache,  and  black  close- 
cropped  hair  growing  low  on  neck 
and  forehead ;  with  the  little  good- 
natured  creases  at  the  corners  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  great  stretch  of  jowl 
that  hung  above  the  collar?  He  tip- 
ped the  scales  at  two  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  and  that  was  one  rea- 
son he  was  fonder  of  sitting  than  he 
used  to  be. 

Well,  there  sat  Flaherty  at  his  sta- 
tion that  July  afternoon,  when  in  unto 
him  entered  a  slim,  nervous,  prosper- 
ous-looking individual  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  And  this  is  where 
our  story  begins. 

"Lieutenant  Flaherty?"  asked  the 
stranger. 

"The  same,"  said  Flaherty. 

"My  name  is  Jones,"  continued  the 
stranger,  and  handed  Flaherty  a  card 
"Of  the  American  Vitagraph  Com- 
pany. We  want  your  assistance." 
a  new  patent  medicine,  and  that  a  testi- 
new  patent  medicine,  and  that  a  testi- 
monial was  required  for  insertion  in 
the  newspapers,  together  with  his 
photograph,  in  uniform.  He  had  been 
exploited  in  this  way  before,  once  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Flaherty  and  the 
children.  It  had  tickled  them  to  have 
their  pictures  in  the  papers.  Besides, 
it  paid. 

"Set  down,"  said  he,  and  waved  to- 
ward a  chair.  "Glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Jor.es.    Now,  what  kin  I  do  for  you?" 

"Well,"  said  Jones,  sitting  down 
and  settling  back  in  his  chair  and  care- 
fully crossing  his  legs,  as  if  they  were 
fragile  and  might  break,  "you  know 
we're  a  big  concern — the  biggest  in 
the  country.  We've  got  'em  all  beat 
when  it  comes  to  lifelikeness  and  sen- 
sation. But  we've  got  to  keep  hust- 
ling, for  some  of  the  others  are  pretty 
close  to  our  heels.  The  younger  gen- 
eration, you  know." 

Flaherty  didn't  know,  but  he  nod- 
ded. He  had  learned  long  since  the 
folly  of  asking  questions.  They  only 
displayed  one's  ignorance. 

"What  we  want  to  engineer  now," 
added  Jones,  "is  a  bank  robbery." 


ONE  OF  THEM  HAD  A  BIG  MOVING  PICTURE  CAMERA  MOUNTED  AND  WAS  ADJUSTING  IT. 
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"What?"  said  Flaherty,  sitting  up. 
"A  bank  robbery !" 

"Yes;  the  real  thing,  you  know; 
hold-tip,  murder  oi  faithful  employee, 
get-away,  and  final  capture.  You  can 
fake  the  interior  scenes  all  right,  but 
we've  got  to  take  the  exterior  on  the 
street.  We  thought  of  the  National 
Trust.      It   has   an   imposing  facade." 

The  last  word  was  Greek  to  Flaher- 
ty, and  the  idea  flashed  through  his 
head  that  he  was  talking  to  a  lunatic. 
The  stranger's  eyes  were  certainly 
preternaturally  bright. 

"Go  on,"  he  said. 

"The  trouble  with  these  street  scenes 
is  to  keep  back  the  crowds,  especially 
in  New  York.  You  know  this  is  the 
worst  rubber-neck  town  in  the  world. 
We  carry  our  own  people,  who  know 
just  what  to  do,  and  if  the  crowd 
breaks  in,  it  spoils  everything.  The 
success  of  the  whole  thing  depends  on 
the  effect.  We  rehearse  the  whole 
thing  in  advance,  work  out  every  de- 
tail. I  don't  imagine  the  scene  at  the 
National  will  take  over  four  or  five 
minutes.  We  want  to  show  the  thieves 
running  out  and  down  the  steps  and 
hopping  into  their  autos.  We're  go- 
ing to  have  a  pursuit  by  the  police, 
and  a  running  fight,  but  that  can  be 
done  out  in  the  country  somewhere, 
with  nobody  around  to  bother.  You 
can't  imagine  how  critical  the  people 
who  go  to  see  these  moving-picture 
shows  are  getting  to  be." 

Flaherty  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
mopped  his  face  with  his  handker- 
chief.   At  last  he  understood. 

"Mighty  hot  in  here,"  he  said,  "Not 
a  breath  of  air.  Let's  go  acrost  the 
street  an'  git  somethin'  cool." 

Mr.  Jones  assented  and  they  cross- 
ed the  street  to  the  Imperial  Cafe. 
where  two  tall  glasses,  in  which  ice 
clinked  and  mint  floated,  were  soon 
set  before  them. 

"Nice  place,"  said  Jones,  looking 
around.    "First  time  I  was  ever  in  it." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Flaherty,  "and  does 


a  good  business."  He  haa  often 
thought  that,  if  he  were  not  in  the 
police  and  on  the  highway  to  promo- 
tion, he  would  like  to  conduct  such  a 
place  as  this — a  nice,  clean,  law-abid- 
ing place,  with  a  steady  custom. 
"Now,"  he  added,  as  he  pushed  back 
his  glass,  "go  on  with  the  story." 

So  Mr.  Jones  told  in  detail  of  the 
plans  of  the  Vitagraph  Company  for 
a  wonderful  new  picture,  which  would 
catch  and  hold  the  multitude  by  the 
impressiveness  of  its  detail.  It  was  to 
show  a  bank  robbery,  the  robbery  of 
the  biggest  trust  company  in  New 
York.  The  robbers  would  dash  up  in 
their  automobiles,  enter  the  building, 
overpower  the  clerks,  hand-cuff  them 
to  the  railings,  perhaps  shoot  one  or 
two  as  examples  to  the  others,  grab 
the  trays  of  money  standing  about  and 
empty  them'  into  the  suit-cases  they 
had  brought  with  them,  enter  the  safe 
and  fill  their  suit-cases  with  the  cur- 
rency stored  there ;  then  they  would 
dash  back  to  their  cars,  and  a  wild  ride 
would  follow  through  the  streets  and 
out  into  the  country,  with  the  police 
in  hot  pursuit.  At  last  the  robbers 
would  be  brought  to  bay,  some  would 
be  killed,  and  the  rest  captured  and  led 
back  by  the  police  in  triumph,  while 
the  stolen  money  was  restored  to  the 
vaults  of  the  trust  company,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  its  president,  who  was 
just  preparing  to  commit  suicide. 

"That  last  don't  sound  hardly  nat- 
eral,"  objected  Flaherty.  "He'd  be 
more  apt  to  cop  out  what  was  left  an' 
hike  out  fer  Canada.  You  don't  know 
them  presidents." 

Mr.  Jones  admitted  that  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  presidents  of  trust 
companies  was  not  extensive ;  but  the 
important  thing  with  moving  pictures 
was  not  so  much  a  slavish  adherence 
to  the  truth,  as  the  introduction  of 
certain  homely  elements  which  touch- 
ed the  heart  of  the  multitude.  They 
had  thought  they  might  show  the 
president  rewarding  the  widow  and 
children  of  the  old  and  trusted  em- 
ployee who  had  lost  his  life  in  defense 
of  the   company's   millions.     Perhaps 
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they  would  do  that  yet;  meanwhile, 
suppose  we  have  the  glasses  replen- 
ished? 

Flaherty  agreed. 

"Of  course,  you  know,"  he  said, 
"you  couldn't  really  pull  off  a  thing 
like  that.  All  the  teller's  got  to  do  is 
to  touch  a  button  at  his  elbow  an'  send 
in  an  alarm  that'll  bring  about  a  hun- 
dred men  on  the  scene  inside  o'  three 
minutes." 

"It's  the  teller  who  does  that,  is  it?" 
inquired  Mr.  Jones. 

"Yes ;  the  payin'-teller.  He's  in  a 
little  cage  right  at  the  left  as  you  go 
in.  An'  even  if  he  didn't  git  to  do 
that,  a  crowd  o'  men  runnin'  down  the 
steps  would  be  nabbed  by  somebody. 
There's  always  a  special  officer  on 
duty  at  the  door,  an'  a  patrolman  on 
the  block." 

Mr.  Jones  nodded  and  rattled  the 
ice  around  in  his  glass  reflectively. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "it's 
just  like  the  stage.  A  lot  of  things 
happen  in  real  life.  All  the  people 
ask  is  to  be  amused  and  excited.  Just 
so  it's  pulled  off  in  good  shape — that's 
all  they  want." 

"That's  your  lookout,"  said  Flaher- 
ty.    "What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"We  want  you  to  take  a  detail  of 
six  or  eight  men  down  to  the  National 
Trust  and  hold  the  crowd  back  on 
either  side,  while  we  take  the  picture 
of  the  get-away.  It  won't  take  over 
five  or  six  minutes,  so  that  traffic  won't 
be  impeded.  Anybody  who's  in  a 
hurry  can  cross  over." 

Flaherty  looked   at   his  companion. 

"What  is  there  in  it  for  me?"  he 
asked. 

"How  will  two  hundred  do?" 

"Make  it  two-fifty.  I'll  have  to  give 
the  men  a  fiver  apiece." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Jones.  "I  guess 
we  can  afford  it.  If  the  film  turns  out 
all  right,  it'll  be  a  gold  mine.  Of 
course,  if  it  don't  turn  out  right,  we'll 
expect  you  to  give  us  another  chance. 
Something  happens,  once  in  a  while, 
to  spoil  the  film,  and  then  we  have  to 
take  it  over  again." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Flaherty. 
"When  do  you  want  to  do  it?" 


"Suppose  we  say  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. We've  got  the  film  all  ready  up 
to  this  point,  and  we're  anxious  to  get 
it  out.  The  fact  is,"  he  added,  lean- 
ing across  the  table  and  speaking  in 
a  lower  tone,  "we've  got  a  tip  that 
Pathe  Freres  are  working  up  a  big 
film  along  these  lines,  and  we  want  to 
beat  them  to  it." 

"To-morrow  mornin',  then,"  said 
Flaherty,  "What  time?" 

"Nine-thirty's  the  best  time.  There 
won't  be  so  many  people  around  as 
later  in  the  day." 

"That'll  suit,"  agreed  Flaherty.  "I'll 
have  the  men  there  on  the  dot." 

"Good !"  said  Jones,  and  got  out  his 
pocket-book.  "Here's  the  two-fifty," 
and  he  counted  out  five  fifty-dollar 
bills. 

"Thanks,"  said  Flaherty,  and  slip- 
ped the  bills  into  his  pocket.  "Have 
somethin'  more?" 

"No,"  said  Jones,  rising.  "I've  got 
to  be  getting  along.  I've  got  a  lot  of 
details  to  attend  to." 

"Good-by  till  to-morrow,  then," 
said  Flaherty,  and  they  shook  hands 
and  parted. 

Flaherty  stopped  to  purchase  and 
light  a  black  cigar.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  chair  at  the  station,  and  fell  into 
a  pleasant  reverie,  as  he  watched  the 
smoke  circle  upwards.  He  would  take 
eight  patrolmen  and  give  them  five 
dollars  apiece.  That  made  forty  dol- 
lars. Taking  out  another  ten  to  be 
spent  in  celebration,  left  two  hundred. 
He  would  have  to  borrow  only  five 
hundred.  Captain — then  inspector — 
it  wouldn't  take  long!  And,  smiling 
a  satisfied  smile,  his  chin  sank  lower 
and  lower  upon  his  breast,  his  cigar 
dropped  from  his  fingers,  and  he 
peacefully  slept  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon  away. 


II. 

Promptly  at  nine-thirty  the  next 
morning,  Lieutenant  Flaherty  march- 
ed his  detail  of  eight  men  down  the 
avenue  to  the  National  Trust.  He 
found  two  automobiles  drawn  up  by 
the  curb  before  the  building.     One  of 
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them  had  a  big  moving-picture  cam- 
era mounted  over  the  dash,  and  the 
operator  was  busy  adjusting  it.  Six 
or  eight  men  lolled  in  the  tonneaus, 
among  them  Jones,  who  sprang  out  as 
he  saw  Flaherty  and  his  men  ap- 
proach. 

"Everything's  ready,"  he  said,  and 
Flaherty  noticed  again  how  bright  his 
eyes  were. 

"All  right,"  said  Flaherty,  and  his 
men  began  to  push  back  the  crowd 
which  had  collected  in  a  minute. 
"How  much  space  will  you  need?" 

"Oh,  about  fifty  feet.  And  keep  a 
lane  clear,  so  that  the  cars  can  get 
away." 

"All  right,"  said  Flaherty  again, 
and  threw  a  line  across  the  pavement 
on  either  side  of  the  building. 

The  patrolman  on  the  block  came 
running  up  to  investigate,  and  Flaher- 
ty explained  the  situation.  Then,  as 
the  cars  backed  around  and  headed 
uptown,  the  crowd  saw  the  picture 
machine  and  understood,  too.  Some 
moved  on,  but  the  greater  part  tarried, 
grinning  expectantly,  to  see  what 
would  happen. 

"I  guess  that's  all  right,  said  Fla- 
herty. 

Jones  looked  over  the  preparations 
with  a  critical  eye. 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "but  be  sure  nobody 
breaks  through." 

"Oh,  nobody'll  git  through,"  Fla- 
herty assured  him.  "Don't  you  worry 
about  that." 

"All  right,"  said  Jones,  and  nodded 
to  the  men  in  the  cars. 

The  operator  of  the  picture-machine 
began  to  turn  the  crank;  the  men 
jumped  out,  each  with  a  suit-case,  and, 
with  Jones  at  their  head,  charged  up 
the  steps  of  the  building.  An  instant 
later,  the  great  doors  swung  shut  be- 
hind them. 

One  minute,  two  minutes,  three  min- 
utes passed,  while  the  crowd  watched 
the  entrance,  still  grinning  expectant- 
ly. A  depositor  hurried  up  and  pro- 
tested loudly  at  being  detained  for 
such  foolishness. 

"Just  a  minute  more,"  said  Flaher- 
ty soothingly.     "Just  a  minute  more." 
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"I  don't  feel  just  right,  some  way," 
remarked  the  patrolman,  watching  the 
entrance  anxiously. 

And  then  the  doors  swung  open  and 
Jones  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
hi9  men  behind  him,  suit-cases  in  hand. 

There  was  a  sudden  shout  from  the 
crowd,  and  Flaherty's  men  held  it  back 
with  difficulty.  The  motors  in  the 
cars  were  humming,  and  Flaherty  saw 
that  a  wild-eyed  man,  with  a  broken 
hand-cuff  dangling  from  one  arm,  was 
following  the  make-believe  robbers 
down  the  steps. 

"Thieves!"  he  screamed.  "Thieves! 
Stop  them,  officer !" 

His  face  was  white  and  agonized  as 
he  turned  it  to  where  Flaherty  stood 
immobile. 

"Thieves !"  he  screamed  again. 

"Good  actor,"  said  Flaherty  to  him- 
self. "But  what's  the  use  of  him  yel- 
lin'  so?  That  won't  show  in  the  pic- 
ter." 

And  then,  as  the  patrolman,  who 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  mopped 
the  sweat  from  his  face,  the  rearmost 
of  the  robbers,  feeling  the  pursuer  at 
his  heels,  paused,  turned,  levelled  a 
revolver,  and  fired. 

The  pursuer  stopped  for  an  instant 
rigidly  on  tiptoe,  half-way  down  the 
steps,  then  crumpled  and  rolled  limply 
to  the  bottom  and  lay  there  on  his  face. 

The  crowd  cheered. 

"Great !"  said  Flaherty.  "Astonish- 
in'  how  them  actors  kin  fall  like  that 
without  hurtin'  themselves." 

The  patrolman  did  not  answer,  only 
mopped  his   face  again. 

But  the  robbers  were  in  their  cars 
and  off  like  a  shot  through  the  lane 
that  had  been  cleared  for  them,  the 
man  at  the  machine  in  the  rear  car 
turning  the  crank  frantically.  And 
the  passers-by  understood  and  smiled 
and  made  way. 

Flaherty  watched  them  until  they 
were  out  of  sight,  then,  as  he  turned, 
he  saw  that  the  limp  figure  still  lay 
where  it  had  fallen  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.  Flaherty  bent  over  and  shook 
his  shoulder. 

"All  right,  old  sport,"  he  said.  "It's 
all  over.    You  kin  come  to,  now." 


WHY,  THAT'S  DIXON  THE  WATCHMAN,"  SAID  THE  PATROLMAN,  HIS  FACElLIVID. 
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The  still  figure  did  not  respond,  and, 
with  a  sudden  tightening  of  the  heart, 
Flaherty  turned  it  over.  Blood  was 
slowly  oozing  from  an  ugly  hole  in  the 
forehead.     The  man  was  dead. 

"Why.  that's  Dixon,  the  watch- 
man." said  the  patrolman,  his  face 
livid,  and  a  sudden  frightened  stillness 
fell  upon  the  crowd. 

Flaherty  felt  his  throat  constrict  and 
ry  as  he  sprang  up  the  steps  and 
hurled   himself   through   the   door. 

A  groan  burst  from  him  as  he  saw 
what  lay  inside. 

Prone  on  the  marble  floor,  where  a 
bullet  had  stretched  him  in  the  first 
instant,  lay  the  paying-teller;  while  a 
dozen  pale  and  frightened  men  were 
neatly  handcuffed  to  the  railings.  The 
money-trays  were  empty  and  the  doors 
of  the  great  vault  stood  open. 

The  robbery  had  been  accomplish- 
ed just  as  Jones  had  outlined  it  the 
day  before.  And  as  he  bei  t  above  the 
body  of  the  teller,  slain  before  he  had 
had  a  chance  to  touch  that  button  at 


his  elbow,  Flaherty  groaned  again. 
For  he  felt  that  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered man  was  on  his  head. 


III. 


The  cars  were  found,  an  hour  later, 
in  the  garage  from  which  they  had 
been  rented.  Their  drivers  reported 
that  they  had  stopped  at  Times  Square 
and  that  all  but  one  of  the  men  had 
got  out  and  walked  quietly  away.  The 
man  who  remained  had  come  on  to 
the  garage,  paid  for  the  rental  of  the 
cars,  said  he  would  send  for  the  cam- 
era, and  disappeared  in  the  crowd  out- 
side. That  was  the  end  of  them.  The 
camera  proved  to  be  only  a  box  with 
a  crank  to  it,  and  a  cheap  lens  in 
front. 

And  Flaherty?  Oh,  Flaherty  is 
now  the  proprietor  of  the  Imperial 
Cafe.  You  may  see  him  there  any 
day.  He's  not  as  fat  as  he  was,  and 
he  looks  considerably  older.  They 
tell  me  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 
cholia. 


Range  Sheep  -  Raising  Is 
Profitable 

The  Industry  as  Practised  in  the  United  States 


THE  past  fifteen  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  sheep-rang- 
ing, as  distinct  from  sheep- 
farming  or  sheep-ranching,  in  the 
Western  Canada.  Two-thirds  of  all 
the  sheep  in  the  union,  or  well  over 
thirty  million,  are  pastured  upon  the 
public  land's  of  the  intermountain 
States,  especially  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  Without  any  protection 
from  storms,  without  provision  of 
winter  fodder,  with  no  care  be- 
yond    that     given     by     herders     and 
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dogs,  these  sheep  have  made 
enormous  profits,  despite  enormous 
loss  of  sheep  life  by  storm  and  starva- 
tion. They  are  valued  at  ovc:  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  They  require,  for  a 
flock  of  i, 800  to  3,500  sheep,  one 
herder  and  his  dog.  The  st'»ry  told 
of  this  industry  in  Everybody  s  Maga- 
zine, by  G.  W.  Ogden,  is  suggestive. 

On  the  high  plateaux  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  the 
short,  succulent  grass  cures  as  it  stands 
during   the    rainless    summer,    retainiug 


WATER    IS    GOLD   ON    THE    WESTERN    SHEEP   RANGE. 

Courtesy  Everyb  >dy  s  Magazine. 


its  sweetness  and  nutritive  qualities.  In 
winter  the  wind  generally  blows  the 
dry  snow  into  drifts  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  hills,  leaving  vast  areas  uncovered 
where  the  flocks  can  feed.  But  not  al- 
ways. What  happens  when  snow  covers 
the  range  is  another  story. 

A  flockmaster  is  considered  unfortun- 
ate, indeed,  if  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
feeding  his  flocks  in  winter.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  cheaper  to  allow  such 
of  the  animals  as  cannot  weather  the 
stress  to  make  an  end  of  it  in  their 
own  way.  If  a  man  is  a  hundred  miles 
or  two  from  a  railroad,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  not  enough  hay  grown 
to  feed  all  the  sheep  on  the  range  for 
ten  days,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be 
any  more  humane  solution.  In  the  in- 
ter-mountain sheep  country,  a  man  does 
not  go  into  the  business  of  sheep  raising 
with  the  intention  of  ever  spending  a 
cent  on  the  maintenance  of  his  animals. 
Nature  has  done  everything  considered 
necessary  by  the  sheepmen  in  the  way 
of  providing  food  supply.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  sheep  are  born,  sheared,  and 
graduated  into  lamb-chops — at  four  to 
six  years  of  age — that  never  tasted  a 
bite  of  farm-grown  produce  in  their 
lives  until  they  were  put  aboard  the 
train  to  be  taken  to  the  stockyards. 

Sheep  growing  in  the  ranees  of  the 
West  is  now  at  its  happy  meridian.  The 
industry  is  about  as  large  as  it  ever 
will  be  under  present  conditions  ;  for 
several  causes  are  at  work  which  will. 
in  the  next  ten  years,  bring  about  a 
change.  One  thine1  that  will  check  the 
growth  of  the  business  is  the  greed  of 
the  sheepmen  themselves.  It  is  no  long- 
er possible  for  a  man  to  set  up  as  a 
flockmaster  on  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  range  is  so  closely  crowded  now 
that  water-rights  are  essential.  A  flock- 
master must  make  sure  of  a  livinsr 
stream  at  which  his  creatures  can 
drink,  by  acquiring  title  to  a  strip_  of 
land  upon  the  bank.    Tf  he  has  no  title, 


somebody  else  may  beat  him  to  it  just 
when  he  needs  it  most.  So  title  to  a 
water-front  is  secured  by  hook  or  crook 
— frequently  crook — and  then  a  sheep- 
man may  set  up  in  business.  This  ex- 
pense and  the  cost  of  a  breeding  flock 
and  outfit  will  run  the  expense  up  to 
$10,000  or  $12,000. 

These  Western  sheep  must  have  water 
every  three  or  four  days  during  summer, 
although  they  can  get  along  nicely  seven 
or  eieht  days  when  there  is  plenty  of 
dew.  In  winter  they  eat  snow,  which 
is  but  one  among  the  many  advantages, 
in  a  bleak  country,  that  these  creatures 
have  over  cattle.  The  water-right,  ac- 
quired by  homestead  or  purchase,  or  by 
some  means  known  only  to  the  owner 
— a  means  which  Wyoming  federal  grand 
juries  recently  have  been  looking  into — 
is  the  sheepman's  greatest  asset.  If 
lie  has  immovable  headquarters,  thev 
are  on  the  stream. 

If  lie  is  a  poor  man,  he  doesn't  bother 
about  a  house  ;  or,  if  he  is  in  a  section 
where  the  cattlemen  make  their  periodic 
raids,  he  is  better  off  without  buildings. 
In  either  cas>e  he  makes  his  home  in  a 
sheep-wagon,  moving  it  from  time  to 
time  as  the  sheep  exhaust  the  grazing, 
taking  his  flocks  to  new  pastures,  al 
ways  keeping  within  driving  distance  of 
water.  Unlike  cattle,  sheep  appear  to 
have  no  faculty  for  finding  water  when 
any  great  distance  from  it.  This  pro- 
bably is  due  to  their  long  domesticity 
and  their  absolute  dependence  upon  the 
superior  intelligence  of  man  for  many 
centuries.  They  must  be  told  when  thev 
are  thirsty,  and  headed  for  the  river.  If 
given  a  start  toward  water,  they  will 
keep  moving  till  they  find  it. 

A  sheep-wagon  is  a  portable  home, 
fitted  with  everything  the  sheepman 
considers  necessary  or  convenient.  It  is 
merelv  an  ordinary  wagon  with  an  es- 
pecially wide,  deep  box,  covered  with 
heavy  canvas  tightly  stretched  over 
bows.    In  the  front  end  is  a  door,  in  the 
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back  a  window.  Inside  are  bunks,  a 
stove,  and  such  other  scant  furnishings 
as  the  space  will  admit.  Sheep-wagons 
are  pretty  much  alike.  The  man  that 
made  the  first  one  appears  to  have  cov- 
ered all  necessary  points,  and  nobody 
following  has  attempted  any  improve- 
ment. Sometimes,  when  a  woman  of 
finer  fiber  than  the  general  run  of  sheep- 
men's wives  is  helping  her  husband  roll 
up  the  wool  ball  which  may  grow  into 
mansions  and  lands,  the  sheep-wagon 
becomes  in  a  limited  way  attractive 
and  comfortable.  It  always  has  this 
advantage — one  may  change  his  exterior 
environment  as  often  as  he  likes. 

If  a  man  prospers  and  his  flock  in- 
creases, he  is  able,  in  a  few  years,  to 
leave  the  wagon  and  make  his  home  in 
a  ranch  house  or  a  town  dwelling  ;  but 
if  things  do  not  go  right,  the  wagon 
may  be  the  only  home  for  years.  Season 
in  and  season  out,  men,  often  with 
their  wives  and  families,  have  followed 
the  flocks  in  wagons,  the  flock  in  the 
wagon  increasing  along  with  that  on 
the  range.  As  the  boys  grow  up,  they 
are  put  out  as  herders,  sleeping  in  tents 
beside  the  parental  wagon.  Thus  thev 
go  on,  just  managing  to  keep  even. 
They  never  see  a  spear  of  green  garden 
growing,   never  taste  a  fresh  vegetable, 


living  solely  upon  the  canned  products 
bought  at  the  miles-distant  supply 
point.  It  i9  just  a  prolonged  Arctic 
existence  on  wheels. 

Said  a  wealthy  sheepman  in  Casper, 
Wyoming  :  "Any  man  that's  grown  rich 
at  the  sheep  business  has  earned  every 
cent  he's  got,  five  times  over." 

Quick  fortunes  have  been  the  rule  in 
the  sheep  business  in  the  West,  although 
it  is  estimated  that  twenty  per  cent,  of 
those  embarking  in  it  fail.  The  big  for- 
tunes in  sheep  were  made  by  those  that 
got  in  twenty  years  ago.  These  men 
were  either  extremely  sturdy  or  extrem- 
ly  desperate,  as  a  general  thing,  to  be- 
gin with.  Misfortune  couldn't  spring1 
anything  new  on  them,  no  matter  what 
it  brought  out  of  the  box — just  so  it 
left  them  their  lives.  Not  even  the 
vindictive  blows  of  the  cattlemen  could 
frighten  them  out  of  the  country. 
Among  the  notable  early  comers  to 
Wyoming  was  John  Morton,  of  Douglas. 
John  Morton's  most  valuable  possession 
when  he  went  out  to  run  a  band  of 
sheep  on  shares  twenty  years  ago,  was 
five  pounds  of  dried  apples  in  a  bag. 
That  five  pounds  of  dried  apples  be- 
came the  leven  of  a  fortune  at  present 
estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars.    Morton   is   using   his   money     now 


SHEEP7ARE  NEVER  IN  WANT.  ! 
The  wild  grass  of'the   Western  ranches  is  abundant  and  nutritious. 
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in  big  irrigation  projects  for  the  re- 
clamation of  the  desert  lands,  putting 
it  back  into  the  ground  that  nourished 
his  sheep  and  made  him  rich. 

Pat  Sullivan,  of  Casper,  is  another 
one  of  the  rugged  early-day  sheepmen 
who  has  done  well.  Sullivan  landed  at 
Philadelphia  eighteen  years  ago  from 
Ireland.  He  had  fifty-four  dollars  left 
after  eating  his  first  meal  in  America. 
Pat  walked  into  a  railroad  office  with 
that  money,  put  it  down  before  the 
agent,  and  said  :  "Give  me  a  ticket  as 
far  west  as  that'll  take  me."  The  ticket 
was  to  Rawlins,  Wyoming,  and  there 
Pat  Sullivan,  greenhorn,  got  off  the 
train  and  struck  a  job  herding  sheep  for 
another  Irishman.  In  time  he  married 
the  flock-master's  daughter  and  got  an 
interest  in  the  flock.  Many  a  year  the 
wife  and  Pat  followed  the  flock  in  a 
sheep-wagon,  winter  and  summer,  meet- 
ing all  manner  of  hardship  in  a  country 
where  nothing  at  all   comes  easy. 

Sullivan  lives  at  Casper  now,  in  a 
green  house  with  lank  poplars  flanking 
it  like  rows  of  soldiers.  He  is  said  to 
be  worth  $150,000.  As  proof  of  his 
prosperity  he  is  building  a  big  brick 
castle  on  a  hillside  at  Casper,  a  castle 
with  a  tower  and  bow  windows,  over- 
looking the  North  Platte  River,  which 
lies  flat  on  the  sands  there  like  a  silver 
hair  on  a  mantle  of  somber  gray. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men 
that  have  grown  old  in  their  efforts  to 
start  flocks,  working  as  herders  and 
saving  year  after  year,  putting  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  into  sheep,  only  to 
see  their  flocks  butchered  by  cattlemen 
or  wiped  out  by  plague  or  storm.  These 
old  fellows,  their  faces  blank  as  the 
curtained  windows  of  a  house,  from  self- 
communion  and  long  silences  unbroken 
by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  plod  on 
with  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  ulti- 
mate success  until  their  minds  break 
under  the  strain  and  brooding,  or  death 
in  its  crude  mercy  covers  the  mislead- 
ing light. 

Camp  must  be  moved  frequently,  win- 
ter and  summer,  because  the  sheep 
quickly  strip  the  leagues  of  grazing 
ground  of  all  life-sustaining  herbage.  In 
summer  this  does  not  grow  out  rapidly 
enough  to  make  one  camping  place  a 
continuous  pasture,  although  the  sheep 
range  miles  on  all  sides.  In  winter, 
when  the  dry  grass  is  eaten  in  one  spot, 
the  flocks  must  be  moved  immediately 
to  another.  During  the  summer  months 
the  sheepmen  take  their  flocks  to  the 
mountains,  so  grass  on  the  flats  may 
grow  and  cure  for  winter  use.  They  also 
generally  agree  on  some  territory  to  be 
reserved  for  late  winter  feeding,  where 
the  grass  is  rank  and  thick.  On  this 
reserve  pasture  the  sheep  are  run  before 
shearing  time,  two  or  three  weeks    be- 


fore grass  begins  to  grow.  The  animals 
generally  are  in  pitiable  condition  then, 
alter  the  struggle  through  the  winter 
with   hunger  and   cold. 

The  herder's  duty  is  to  keep  the  flock 
spread,  so  all  may  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  sparse  grass,  driving  the  sheep 
each  day  to  fresh  pastures.  If  in  hilly 
country,  the  shepherd  keeps  above  them 
while  they  feed,  his  dog  at  his  side.  At 
evening  he  turns  them  back  to  camp 
and  beds  them  on  a  hillside,  choosing 
his  location  in  winter  with  regard  to 
the  wind.  The  wind  must  blow  over 
them  from  the  sheltered  side,  and  not 
against  them,  or  they  will  stampede. 
When  they  are  quiet,  and  lying  down, 
the  shepherd  goes  to  his  wagon,  cooks 
his  supper,  and  turns  in. 

After  giving  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  and  trying  experiences 
of  the  herders,  Mr.  Ogden  goes  on  to 
describe  other  details  of  the  industry. 

Shearing,  in  the  sheep  states,  corres- 
ponds to  harvest  in  the  wheat  belt — it 
is  the  biggest  event  of  the  year.  The 
shearers  start  in  Mexico  and  work 
north,  reaching  the  sheep  states  of  the 
inter-mountain  country  about  April  20. 
These  shearers  are  men  of  many  na- 
tions, rough,  greasy,  hard  swearing, 
hard  drinking.  They  get  about  four 
months'  work  out  of  a  year  at  their 
trade,  and  it  is  a  poor  shearer  that 
can't  make  ten  dollars  a  day.  The  av- 
erage wage  is  twelve  dollars,  and  many 
make  fifteen.  It  is  all  piecework,  the 
shearer  getting  an  average  of  nine  cents 
a  head. 

Most  big  growers  have  their  own 
shearing  pens  ;  but  in  communities 
where  there  are  many  flocks,  some  man 
generally  builds  a  pen  and  adequate  cor- 
rals, supplies  shearers,  bags  for  the 
wool,  and  men  to  handle  the  sheep,  for 
an  agreed  price,  which  usually  is  fifteen 
cents  a  head.  In  such  places  shearing 
will  go  on  for  a  month  or  two  at  a 
time.  When  the  employer  boards  the 
shearers,  the  charge,  invariably,  is  a 
dollar  a  day.  The  saloon-keepers  nearly 
always  get  the  rest  of  the  shearer's 
wages.  Of  course  there  are  thrifty 
shearers  who  save  their  money  and  in 
time  become  sheep  owners.  But  they 
are  not  exceedingly  numerous. 

Machinery  is  supplanting  the  old  hand 
method  in  many  places.  A  compressed- 
air  clipper,  such  as  is  used  on  horses 
and  is  familiar  everywhere,  is  employed. 
This  method  is  very  rapid,  the  one  ob- 
jection being  that  the  clippers  shear 
too  closely,  thus  exposing  the  animal 
additionally  to  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat. 
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A  shearing-shed  is  long,  with  open 
sides,  flanked  by  numerous  little  pens. 
Into  each  pen  a  man  called  a  "wrang- 
ler" drives  an  allotted  number  of  sheep. 
The  shearer  drags  one  out,  squats  it 
on  its  haunches  upon  the  shearing-floor, 
clasps  it  with  knees  and  free  hand,  and 
begins  to  cut  away  the  fleece  at  the 
point  of  the  shoulder.  In  from  two  to 
five  minutes  the  fleece  rolls  to  the  floor, 
clinging  together  like  a  coat,  and  the 
shearer  ties  it  in  a  bundle  and  tosses  it 
out  of  his  way.  The  shorn  sheep  is 
passed  to  another  wrangler,  who  places 
upon  its  back  or  side  the  owner's  brand, 
with  brush  and  black  paint. 

The  packers  place  the  fleeces  in  long 
burlap  sacks,  tramping  down  the  wool. 
Each  of  these  bags  holds  from  250  to 
300  pounds.  Western  sheep  are  not 
washed  before  being  shorn,  as  is  the 
custom  among  small  flock-masters  of 
the  East.  The  shrinkage  of  Western 
wool  is  heavy,  seldom  falling  below 
sixty-eight  per  cent.  The  grease  holds 
the  sand  and  grit  which  blow  into  it 
with  every  gale  and  get  rubbed  into  the 
fleeces  when  the  sheep  lie  down.  Wool 
buyers  can  estimate,  with  surprising 
nicety,  just  about  what  the  shrinkage 
will  be.  Wool  in  the  grease — just  as  it 
is  cut — brought  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound  in  the  West,  last  year — a  good 
price. 

Fleeces  are  cut  from  millions  of  sheep 
each  spring  in  the  West  far  from  anv 
railroad  or  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion save  by  wagon.  The  flockmaster 
loads  the  big  sacks  upon  heavy  wagons, 
making  as  many  trains  as  he  has  teams 
or  his  cut  requires,  and  sets  out  for 
market.  A  train  generally  consists  of 
three    or    four  freight    wagons,   with    a 
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water  and  grub  wagon  on  the  end. 
There  are  many  drives  of  150  miles  to 
a  railroad  in  the  sheep  country,  and  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  wagon 
train  freighted  with  $20,000  worth  of 
wool,  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  teams  of 
horses  or  mules,  creeping  toward  the 
nearest  loading-piace. 

The  average  fleece  in  the  Western  wool 
states  varies  somewhat  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  it  was 
about  nine  pounds  in  the  grease.  The 
average  shearing  life  of  a  sheep  is  four 
years.  The  flocks  are  mostly  ewes,  the 
wethers  being  marketed  while  lambs. 
So,  not  counting  the  lambs  she  yields, 
each  ewe,  during  her  useful  period,  re- 
turns the  owner  from  seven  to  eight 
dollars''  worth  of  wool.  Her  mainten- 
ance costs  him  nothing  at  all. 

Then,  after  the  sheepman  gets  all  he 
can  out  of  them  and  the  old  mothers 
begin  to  be  what  insurance  men  call 
"bad  risks,"  he  ships  them  off  to 
Omaha,  Chicago,  or  Kansas  City.  On 
these  markets  they  are  known  as  "feed- 
ers." Speculators  buy  them,  fatten 
them  on  grain  and  alfalfa,  and  sell  them 
to  the  packing  houses. 

Lamb-chops?  Of  course  they're  lamb- 
chops.  You  never  bought  anything  but 
lamb-chops,  no  matter  from  what  old 
mother's  ribs  they  were  cut. 

Sheep  on  the  Western  range  are  re- 
markably free  from  disease.  It  has  not 
always  been  so.  The  Government  and 
the  various  states  co-operate  in  enforc- 
ing stringent  laws  regarding  inspection 
of  all  imported  animals,  dipping,  and 
quarantine  of  ailing  flocks.  The  various 
states  have  boards  of  sheep  commis- 
sioners, which  are  in  effect  boards  of 
health    for    sheep.     In    some    cases     thev 
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work  with  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
state  veterinarians,  sometimes  they  are 
independent. 

Taking  into  account  the  precautions 
to  insure  the  health  of  the  animals,  and 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  grass  and 
savory  herbs  which  the  sheep  fatten 
upon,  the  range  wethers,  sold  when 
about  six  months  old,  are  not  equaled 
in  food  value  and  delicacy  of  flavor  by 
any  sheep  on  earth. 

Just  as  the  sheepmen,  by  determina- 
tion and  plodding  methods,  have  all 
but  driven  the  cattlemen  from  the 
ranges — those  that  remain  are  dying 
hard — another  industry  is  slowly  aris- 
ing, which  appears  destined,  within  ten 
years,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sheep-man 
as  he  conducts  his  business  to-day.  This 
menace  to  the  free  and  open  range  is 
the  dry  farmer. 

Within  the  past  two  years  thousands 
of  soil  tillers  have  settled  upon  the 
prairies  of  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Ag- 
riculturalists are  beginning  to  learn 
that  farm  produce  will  grow,  luxuriant- 
ly, profitably,  in  these  high  areas  where 
the  annual  precipitation  is  fifteen  inches 
and  less,  if  a  man  knows  how  to  culti- 
vate. The  state  of  Wyoming  has  taken 
official  cognizance  of  dry  farming,  and 
is  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  encour- 
age it.  An  expert,  Dr.  V.  T.  Cooke,  of 
Oregon,  has  been  employed  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000  a  year  to  show  farmers  how 
to  succeed  without  irrigation.  The 
office  of  state  dry  farmer  was  created 
two  years  ago,  at  which  time  an  appro- 
priation barely  sufficient  to  pay  Dr. 
Cooke  was  grudgingly  made.  The  legis- 
lature of  1909,  convinced  and  enlighten- 
ed by  the  success  of  the  several  experi- 
mental farms,  made  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  of 
Wyoming  also  is  doing  a  great  deal 
along  this  lead,  issuing  bulletins  of  in- 
formation to  farmers,  encouraging  the 
movement  in  every  way.  It  is  well 
known  that  increased  cultivation  will 
be  followed  by  increased  rainfall.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  great 
wheat  belt  of  Kansas,  once  almost  as 
arid  as  the  plateaus  of  the  West. 

Dr.  Cooke,  Wyoming's  expert  at  dry 
farming,  speaking  of  the  industry,  said  : 
"Dry  farming  is  already  established  in 
the  semi-arid  West.   Some  parts  of  Cal- 


ifornia, with  an  annual  precipitation  of 
ten  inches,  have  been  dry  farming  for 
over  forty  years  ;  eastern  Oregon  and 
eastern  Washington  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  with  an  annual  precipitation  as 
low  as  eight  inches,  and  Utah,  Idaho, 
and  Montana  have  been  dry  farming  for 
years.  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  west- 
ern Nebraska  have  also  been  dry  farm- 
ing for  several  years,  but  only  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  it  been 
brought  intelligently  to  the  front. 

"Many  early  settlers  failed' — and  will 
continue  to  do  so — principally  through 
ignorance  of  how  to  do  their  work  pro- 
perly, through  misinformation,  and 
through  having  too  good  an  opinion  of 
what  they  knew.  A  man  must  be  ready 
to  take  the  advice  of  those  that  know 
in  this  business.  The  effect  of  dry  farm- 
ing in  Wyoming  to  the  stockmen  will 
be  that  instead  of  losing  vast  numbers 
of  sheep  and  cattle  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  through  neglect  of  pro- 
viding feed  for  them,  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  feed  from  the  farmer  and  save 
the  stock  from  starvation.  The  ranges 
have  been  overstocked.  The  government 
has  made  stockmen  take  their  fences 
from  immense  areas  of  public  land, 
thereby  preventing  them  from  holding 
pastures  for  the   winter. 

But  there  is  no  quarrel  between  the 
farmer  and  the  sheepman.  Homestead- 
ing  the  range  means  smaller  flocks,  the 
sheepmen  admit,  and  an  end  to  promis- 
cuous grazing.  It  will  necessitate, 
however,  the  feeding  of  flocks  in  winter, 
at  once  disposing  of  the  farmer's  out- 
put and  saving  the  percentage  of  loss 
now   suffered   through  starvation. 

So  a  few  more  years  will  see  this 
last  romantic  phase  of  Western  range 
life  pass  away.  The  sheep-herder  will 
go  as  the  cow-boy  has  gone,  the  flock- 
master  will  turn  his  attention  to  the 
soil,  and  where  immense  flocks  now 
roam  in  the  ownership  of  one  man 
scores  of  smaller  bands  will  feed  in 
comfort  upon  the  new  farms  of  the 
semi-arid  West.  With  the  old  order  of 
romance  and  picturesqueness  will  vanish 
the  hardship  and  cruelty  to  flocks  and 
herders  alike  ;  and  the  West,  under  the 
coming  conditions,  will  yield  more  and 
better  sheep  than  in  the  past. 


"ROUNDING    UP"    IS    ACCOMPANIED    BY    DUST. 

In  Large  Flocks  Wool  Is 
Graded  When  Shorn 


In  Australia,  wool  is  graded  as  soon  as  it  is  shorn. 
It  is  sent  to  market  properly  graded,  baled  and  marked. 
The  producer  is  paid  for  the  wool  according  to  quality. 
In  Canada  we  lack  a  proper  system  of  grading  and 
marketing  wool.  Why?  Largely  because  zve  have  so 
few  sheep  in  the  country.  The  best  Canadian  zvool 
deserves  the  best  price.  We  can  and  do  grow  good 
wool  in  Canada.  Then  let  us  keep  it  separate  and  ask 
for  it  the  price  it  deserves. 


EVEN  in  the  small  flocks  in  Can- 
ada there  is  considerable  excite- 
ment at  shearing  time.  How  eager 
the  younger  members  of  the  family 
are  to  see  the  first  sheep,  with  its 
woolly  coat  left  behind,  being  treated 
as  an  outcast  by  the  remainder  of  the 
flock.  What  then  must  be  the  excite- 
ment and  bustle  in  large  flocks,  as  they 
have  them  in  Australia?  There  we 
see  thousands  of  sheep  in  one  huge 
flock  being  driven  to  the  pens  to  be 
prepared  for  the  hot  weather  of  sum- 
mer. Shearing  time  brings  to  those 
flocks  many  men  who  visit  the  settle- 
ment only  once  a  year.  Then  it  is  to 
take  part  in  the  shearing  and  earn 
some  money  during  the  spare  time 
they  have  in  the  summer,  for  the  great- 
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er   portion   of   these   men   spend    the 
winter  months  in  the  bush. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Thos.  Hepburn  vividly  de- 
scribes sheep-shearing  time  in  Aus- 
tralia. He  says  that  the  first  to  ar- 
rive are  the  inexperienced  shearers. 
They  camp  at  "travelers'  hut,"  and  if 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  scrutiny 
of  the  manager  they  will  be  booked 
for  a  job  in  the  sheds.  Many  of  these 
men  are  hard  workers  and  honest, 
but  there  are  always  some  who  are 
ever  trying  to  get  along  as  easy  as 
they  can.  These  men  are  usually  re- 
jected, and  they  move  to  the  next  sta- 
tion. Those  accepted  are  paid  by  the 
week,  and  are  given  free  rations  and 
a  cook. 


WOOL  IS  GRADED  WHEN  SHORN 


Later  come  the  experienced  men. 
They  are  like  lords  of  the  situation, 
and  travel  in  style,  as  compared  with 
the  "green"  men  who  come  first.  They 
are  paid  by  piecework,  and  usually 
have  their  stations  booked  beforehand. 
Their  rate  is  about  $5  per  hundred 
fleeces,  and  they  board  themselves.  It 
need  not  be  stated  that  these  men 
live  well,  and  do  not  stint  themselves. 

The  stir  and  bustle  of  this  busy  sea- 
son makes  itself  felt  to  the  remotest  pad- 
dock. For  its  witnesses  the  great  annual 
mobilisation  of  the  sheep.  The  manager 
is  the  commander-in-chief.  The  over- 
seer, jaekaroos,  musterers,  boundary  rid- 
ers, and  dogs  are  his  staff  officers.  The 
flock  of  sheep  are  the  rank  and  file. 
During  the  whole  time  the  men  will  be 
in  the  saddle — from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
week-days  and  Sundays.  From  the  first 
filling  of  the  shed  until  the  last  shedful 
is  c  it  out  there  has  to  he 
an  unfailing  inward  move- 
ment of  woolly  sheep, 
wit!  a  corresponding  out- 
war  1  movement  of  shorn 
sheep.  It  may  be  that  a 
very  light  shower  is  suffic- 
ient to  make  sheara*s  stop 
work  of  their  own  sweet 
will  But  woe  be  to  the 
manager  who,  by  any 
hitch  in  his  organization, 
is  unable  to  supply  sheep 
for  them  to  shear  when 
the.\  wat  t  to  do  so.  So 
then:  is  1  daily  "round- 
ing ip"  of  many  pad- 
dock s,  in  order  that  mobs 
of  •  coolly  sheep  may  be 
rearly  to  replace  the  white 
ones ,  which  travel  back 
so  hastily  in  their  cool 
nakedness  that  it  is  only 
steadying  they  need  all 
the  time.  And  not  only 
have  the  woolly  sheep  tj 
be  prevented  from  getting 
boxed  with  the  shorn  ones 
— that  need  scarcely  he 
said  —  but  the  different 
flocks  have  to  be  kept  dis- 
tinct and  sent  back  in  the 
same     company     as     they 


came.         So  the        musterers,        and 

their      horses  and      dogs,      have      to 

work    without  ceasing    while    shearing 
goes  on. 

Now  everything  is  ready,  and  the 
shearing  is  about  to  commence.  The 
pens  on  each  side  of  the  shearing 
board  are  full  of  bleating  sheep.  They 
have  been  placed  there  the  night  be- 
fore, accompanied  by  much  noise  of 
men  and  dogs.  The  shearers  are  giv- 
ing the  final  rub  to  their  shears ;  the 
tar-boys,  sweepers  and  pickers-up  are 
scattered  amongst  them ;  the  skirters 
and  wool  classers  are  at  their  tables ; 
the  wool  pressers  are  getting  their 
machinery  into  shape,  all  waiting  for 
the  word  "Go"  to  be  given  by  the 
manager.  Sometimes  this  is  done  in 
a  neat  little  speech,  but  it  is  more 
often  done  by  the   ringing  of  a  bell. 


SHEARING   THE   STRAGGLER. 


A  WOOL    WAGON.    LOADED  'AND    READY. 


Then  the  noise  begins.  Noisy  excla- 
mations, the  rattle  of  protesting  hoofs 
and  the  metallic  sound  of  the  shear 
blades  take  the  place  of  the  moderate 
quiet    which    reigns    before   the    word 


Last  year's  •'ringer"  is  the  man  to 
watch.  There  is  little  noise  or  struggle 
at  his  stand.  With  easy  strength,  one 
hand  round  the  neck,  the  other  gripping 
a  flank,  he  lifts  a  big  wether  out  of  the 
pen.  Sheep  recognize  a  master  touch. 
This  one  remains  quiet  between  the 
thighs  of  the  tall,  lean  man  stooping  over 
it  to  trim  the  belly  and  shanks.  Then 
with  skillful  bending  of  the  sheep's  neck 
to  the  movement  of  the  blades,  the  fleece 
is  opened  along  the  side  of  the  throat. 
And  the  wool  falls'  away  in  front  of  the 
shears;  first  from  one  flank;  then,  with 
wider  cut,  from  the  back;  then  from  the 
other  flank ;  and  at  last,  with  little  careful 
snips,  body  and  fleece  are  altogether 
separate.  The  wether,  white  and  nake:;, 
is  guided  out  through  a  trap  in  the  wall. 
The  shearer  straightens  his  back,  whets 
his  shear-blades,  fits  a  little  cap  on  their 
points,  and  places  them  in  a  leather  band 
on  the  wall  before  turning  to  the  pen 
to  catch  his  second  sheep. 

The  fleeces  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  skirters  to  the  wool-classer.     Some- 
times with   a  glance,   sometimes  with   a 
dainty    touch    of    the    finger-tips,    some- 
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times  with  a  careful  weighing,  and  turn- 
ing and  weighing  again  (who  shall  fa- 
thom the  working  of  the  mind  of  the 
expert?)  he  decides  the  final  destiny 
of  each.  Then  the  wool'-pressers  are 
able  to  get  to  work.  Generally  thrr-e 
of  them  take  the  job  at  so  much  a  bale. 
When  they  are  in  the  full  swing  of  their 
work  one  of  them  will  be  half-hiden  as 
he  stamps  the  wool  down  into  the  long 
press  box;  the  second,  on  a  narrow 
platform  surrounding  the  top  of  the  box, 
will  be  handing  down  the  fleeces  to  him; 
and  the  third  throwing  great  armfuls  of 
wool  on  to  the  platform.  The  three  men 
work  in  silence,  the  noise  of  the  shear- 
ing floor  softened  by  intervening  dis- 
tance. Gradually  more  and  more  of  the 
man  will  appear  above  the  box. 
until  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  plat- 
form. Then  he  steps  out,  and  with  ac- 
tive movement,  yet  with  a  certain  staid- 
ness  that  marks  the  man  whose  muscles 
have  become  set  by  hard  toil  rather  than 
made  supple  by  pleasant  exercise,  he 
runs  up  a  step-ladder  to  a  still  his'liev 
platform  from  which  he  can  reach  the 
iron  beam  of  the  screw.  With  a  swina:. 
which  has  the  strength  of  thighs  and 
loins  as  well  as  of  arms  and  shoulders 
put  into  it,  he  sets  the  beam  twisting 
round.  Its  momentum  carries  the  press 
head  down  into  the  box  so  as  to  reduce 
the  wool  to  half  its  original  bulk  before 
it  stops.  Then,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
bar.  they  walk  round  and  round  the  plat- 
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form.  As  the  pressure  increases  they 
have  to  take  shorter  and  shorter  steps. 
The  last  few  turns  call  for  their  utmost 
strength,  sometimes  the  third  man  help- 
ing. And  the  sweat  will  run  from  their 
hair  into  their  eyes,  and  they  will  feel 
the  drops  trickling  over  their  breasts 
and  ribs,  where  the  slack  of  the  flan- 
nel vest  does  not  touch,  before  the  bale 
comes  within  the  standard  size. 

In  the  end  the  bales,  with  their  num- 
bers, their  quality  and  the  station  brand 
all  stencilled  in  black  ink  upon  the  clean 
canvas,  are  rolled  on  to  the  wool  wag- 
gons. And  the  great  draughts  are  driv- 
en down — a  kicking,  squealing,  biting 
mass  of  horseflesh — until  they  feel  the 
winkers    and    collars    upon    them.     And 


the  teamster,  perhaps  on  foot,  perhaps 
in  the  saddle,  with  a  whip  long  both  in 
lash  and  handle,  and  a  versatile  and  per- 
suasive tongue,  will  make  the  whole  of 
his  team,  fourteen  or  more  (and  it  is 
the  pride  of  his  life  to  do  it),  lean 
steadily  into  their  collars  like  one  horse, 
■until  I  he  four  or  five  tons  of  wool 
creak  heavily  away  over  the  rough  track. 

So  the  time  comes  when  the  last  sheep 
has  been  shorn,  the  last  bale  pressed  up, 
and  the  last  team  has  creaked  away. 
The  homestead  relapses  into  slack  quiet- 
ness. And  the  only  reminder  of  shear- 
ing will  be  some  woolly  straggler  whose 
fleece  one  of  the  station  hands  will  take 
off  in  a  corner  of  the  store  verandah. 


3>o-^ 


LET  US  SMILE. 

The  thing  that  goes  the   farthest 
Towards  making  life   worth   while, 

That  costs  the  least,  and  does  the  most. 
Is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 

The  smile  that  bubbles  from  the  heart, 
That  loves  its  fellow  men, 

Will  drive  away  the  cloud  of  gloom 
And  coax  the  sun  again. 

It  is  full  of  worth  and  goodness, 
And  with  manly  kindness  bent, 

It  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  but 
ft  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 
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The  Unpoetic  Potato  is 
Valuable 


Was  your  potato  crop  as  free  from  disease  as  it 
zuas  last  year?  If  not  there  is  something  wrong.  You 
should  have  had  a  larger  yield  this  year.  Seed  should 
be  selected  before  harvesting.  Get  the  land  in  proper 
shape,  use  the  best  seed,  spray  often  and  thoroughly 
and  the  expense  to  which  you  arc  put  will  be  returned 
zvith   interest  when  your  potatoes  are  harvested. 


POTATO  time  is  past  for  another 
year.  This  humble  fruit  of  the 
soil  has  never  been  glorified  in 
poem,  nor  immortalized  in  song.  There 
is  something  about  it  which  has  not 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  poet. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  there  is 
nothing  in  such  constant  demand  for 
the  table  as  is  the  potato.  If  you 
were  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  and 
saw  the  large  quantities  that  are  daily 
distributed  to  the  inhabitants,  your 
imagination  might  give  way  to  allow  a 
poetic  effusion  on  behalf  of  the  po- 
tato. People  must  have  potatoes  to 
eat.  They  are  not  a  food  fad,  but  a 
food  necessity,  and  it  is  only  the 
scarcity  of  the  potato  that  causes  a 
rise  in  price. 

On  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  a  farm,  on 
which  the  potato  is  respected,  says  E. 
Hungerford,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  farm  is  on 
the  mountainside  and  is,  or  rather  has 
been,  a  pretty  rough-looking  piece  of 
land.  Many  of  his  neighbors'  lands 
were  running  to  weeds,  and  the  settle- 
ment received  the  name  of  a  poor 
farming  country.  No  wonder.  Stone 
ledges  kept  cropping  out  in  all  places 
and  these  had  to  be  cleared  away.  It 
took  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  get  the 
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land  into  decent  tillable  condition,  but 
that  did  not  stop  difficulties.  Regard- 
ing the  growing  of  the  potato  the 
Potato  Man  and  Mr.  Hungerford  had 
the  following  conversation: 

"Scab  is  a  mighty  bad  thing,"  he  tells 
you  solemnly,  "and  we  have  got  to  get 
the  best  of  it  at  the  very  beginning.  If 
some  of  it  gets  by  you  in  the  seeding  it 
may  work  an  endless  damage.  It  won't 
quit  by  affecting  the  whole  hill  of  po- 
tatoes. It  seems  to  inoculate  the 
whole  soil  and  you  have  a  fearful  time 
trying  to  get  it  out." 

When  the  baby  plants  are  above  the 
earth— from  ten  days  or  three  weeks  af- 
ter planting— another  of  their  Herods, 
"blight."   is  ready  to  fall  upon  them. 

"Blight  is  even  worse  than  scab,"  the 
Potato  Man  tells  you,  "and  we  are 
spraying  all  the  season  against  it— any- 
where from  three  to  six  and  seven  times 
a  summer  for  every  plant.  It  is  a  con- 
stant fight." 

"And  the  sprav  ?"  you  venture. 

"Lime  and  sulphur  make  the  best  fun- 
gicide." 

You  like  the  nice,  keen  way  in  which 
the  Potato  Man  uses  practical  se'entific 
terms  and  you  ask  him  if  he  has  gone 
into  the   chemistry   of  farming. 

"I  do  believe  in  fertilizer,"  he  tells 
vou,   modestly. 

Of  course  he  believes  in  fertilizer — he 
tells  vou  that  he  makes  up  his  own  fer- 
tilizers from  his  own  formulae  every 
spring — that  is  one  function  of  a  farm, 
to  his  mind.  It  increases  the  crop  pro- 
duction. That  puts  another  thought  in 
your     mind— crop    production.    Here  you 
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have  been  on  this  Berkshire  farm  and 
never  asked  about  the  yield.  You  do 
ask. 

3OO    BUSHELS    PER   ACRE   A    POOR    CROP. 

"This  is  an  ofi  year,"  says  Mr.  Hor- 
ton.  "I'll  not  do  better  than  three 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre." 

You  feel  like  asking  him  to  repeat  that 
question.  Why,  there  was  a  man — one 
T.  E.  Martin— who  bought  a  farm  down 
in  the  Genesee  valley,  south  of  Roches- 
ter, and  who  increased  its  acre  yield  of 
potatoes  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
bushels.  And  Mr.  Horton  talks  of  three 
hundred  bushels  in  an  ofi  year.  You  be- 
gin to  mentally  pin  laurels  on  those  for- 
mulae for  fertilizer. 

The  Potato  Man  puts  a  problem  in 
plain  arithmetic  to  you,  and  in  so  doing 
points  to  one  of  his  most  prosperous 
patches. 

"We  fertilized  that  strong  last  year," 
he  says,  "and  brought  a  crop  of  521 
bushels  to  the  acre  from  it." 

And  while  you  wonder  why  farmer  folk 
ever  talk  of  abandoning  the  cold  Berk- 
shire hillsides  you  get  the  problem  in 
arithmetic. 

The  fertilizer  went  on— heavily — at  the 
rate  of  a  ton  to  an  acre — double  the  nor- 
mal use.  The  extra  fertilizer  cost  $28 
an  acre.  The  land  under  its  stimulus 
brought  forth  221  bushels  to  the  acre 
above  the  normal  of  that  upland  farm. 
Figured  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  highly 
fertilized  acre  brought  in  a  net  increased 
profit  of  $115.  Do  you  wonder,  then, 
that  Howard  F.  Horton  collects  formu- 
lae for  successful  fertilizers  ? 

You  ask  another  question — in  a  word  : 

"Drainage  ?" 

Mr.  Horton  looks  at  you  pityingly,  as 
if  you  had  asked  him  if  it  was  necessary 
to  cultivate  a  field.  He  forgets  that 
only  about  one  farm  out  of  a  hundred  in 
New  York  State  has  yet  installed  drain- 
age, and  simply  says  : — 

"We  have  our  tile  all  through  here.  It 
is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
yield." 

As  potatoes  are  the  sole  money- 
making  crop  on  the  Potato  Man's 
farm,  it  may  be  a  little  surprising  to 
learn  that  a  complete  crop  rotation  is 
followed.  Clover  is  one  of  the  best 
crops  in  the  rotation,  and  as  much  as 


three   tons  per  acre  have  been  taken 
from  the  soil  on  this  hillside  farm. 

"Just  at  present,"  Mr.  Horton  tells 
you,  "I  am  giving  my  attention  to  bet- 
tering my  seed.  You  know  what  good 
breeders  do  with  animals  of  every  sort, 
with  poultry,  too.  They  select  the  pro- 
pagating stock  with  extreme  care— it  is 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

"In  a  way  that  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  with  the  potatoes.  The  more 
time  I  can  get,  the  more  thoroughly  1 
do  it.  It  takes  one  hundred  and  forty 
bushels  to  seed  my  potato  patches. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  select  on- 
ly the  potatoes  from  the  best  hills.  That 
means  a  deal  of  work,  watching  and 
picking  out  the  best  over  a  nine  acre  lot, 
but  there  is  no  doubting  that  it  gives  the 
best  results. 

Experiments  are  always  being  car- 
ried on.  These  have  to  be  conducted 
to  find  the  best  means  of  treating  local 
conditions.  New  problems  require 
new  methods  and  these  can  be  learnt 
only  by  trial.  Much  more  could  be 
done  if  labor  were  more  plentiful, 
but— 

"We  don't  want  the  foreign  help,"  the 
Potato  Man  repeats,  "and  we  don't 
seem  able  to  get  much  of  any  other. 
That  problem  has  got  to  be  solved  for 
us — and  we  insist  that  it  shall  not  be 
solved  through  the  channels  of  immigra- 
tion." 

That,  then,  as  you  take  leave  of  the 
man  who  has  made  a  success  of  acres 
in  the  midst  of  a  land  of  agricultural 
disheartenment,  is  to-day  the  crucial 
question  of  New  York  farming — of  all 
farming  within  quick  striking  distance 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Those  wise  city  folk  who  feel 
that  they  can  solve  the  problem  of  the 
undeveloped  acres  of  up  State  by  a  mere 
offhand  decision  to  send  immigrants  by 
the  trainload  into  inland  counties  had 
best  take  a  second  thought.  The  farmers 
who  own  those  acres,  who  have  stood  by 
them  through  the  low  tide  of  New  York 
State  agriculture,  have  some  pretty  well 
settled  ideas  of  their  own  upon  that 
very  subject.  Their  prejudices— if  you 
insist  upon  calling  them  that— must  be 
cajoled.  It  is  a  situation  that  requires 
a  deal  of  diplomacy. 
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Does  Food  Cause  and  Cure 

Disease  ? 


We  often  underestimate  the  true  value  of  food  for 
blood  purification.  Vegetarians  argue  that  nature  pro- 
vides for  man's  food  necessities.  The  elements  found 
in  fruits  and  -vegetables  arc  required  by  the  system. 
Then  why  not  supply  them?  Readers  may  feel  that  too 
much  is  claimed  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables  in  this 
article,  but  a  trial  will  prove  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments. 


IS  the  food  we  eat  the  incipient  cause 
of  all  disease?   Brander  De  Rennes 

says  in  Scrap  Book  that  it  is.  Blood 
that  is  pure  will  resist  all  disease.  Bac- 
teria which  cause  disease  are  really 
scavengers,  as  they  cannot  exist  in 
blood  unless  there  be  accumulations 
of  waste  matter.  When  the  blood  is 
pure,  wounds  heal  rapidly.  Keep  the 
blood  in  this  condition  and  we  may 
easily  live  to  a  very  old  age. 

Custom  has  caused  us  to  trust  to 
the  cooks  to  prepare  for  us  a  properly- 
balanced  and  thoroughly  nutritious 
meal.  Very  often  the  cook  knows 
practically  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
uses  of  foods  in  building  up  the  body. 
Thus  we  are  fighting  against  nature 
and  with  the  usual  result — we  wear 
out  quickly.  Some  inherit  a  natural 
weakness,  which  gives  our  unnatural 
living  assistance  in  cutting  our  lives 
short.  If  foods  are  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease, why  should  they  not  also  be  a 
cure,  if  the  disease  has  not  run  too 
far?  There  are  many  organic  salts 
in  the  different  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  are  cleansers  and  regulators  of 
the  system.  For  liver  diseases  these 
are  specially  good. 

The.  liver  has  to  take  care  of  all  waste 

poisons,     neutralizing-     them     as     in     a 

chemical     laboratory  ;      it      transforms 

effete    matter    into  bile  ;   it  transforms 
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starch  and  sugar  into  glycogen,  which 
is  a  lubricant  for  the  muscles,  and 
stores  up  (or  tries  to  do  so)  iron  for 
the  making  of  new  blood  corpuscles,  and 
a  great  many  other  tasks  besides.  And, 
in  order  to  do  all  these  things,  the  liver 
must  be  given  materials  to  work  with. 
It  must  have  iron  and  sodium  and  other 
things,  but  it  rarely  gets  all  it  needs, 
and  struggles  to  do  its  tasks  without 
materials  and  to  make  a  little  go  a 
long  way. 

When  the  strike  comes  and  the  liver 
refuses  to  work,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  it  at  once  with  organic  iron 
and  sodium— not  under  any  circum- 
stances from  a  bottle,  but  from  the  na- 
tural food  elements  that  generous  na- 
ture has  supplied.  One  should  adopt 
for  a  period  of  weeks,  or  perhaps 
months,  a  diet  in  which  these  elements 
predominate,  and  they  should  be  given 
to  the  liver  uncooked,  for  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  salts  is  destroyed  or  im- 
paired  by   cooking. 

A  certain  diet  for  a  deranged  liver 
would  then  consist  of  lettuce,  with  its 
immense  amount  of  organic  iron  and 
chlorin,  uncooked  spinach  for  the  same 
salts,  an  immense  amount  also  of  or- 
ganic sodium,  Swiss  chard  for  sodium, 
and  radishes  (cellular  pulp  not  to  be 
swallowed);  strawberries,  ripened  on 
the  vines,  for  iron  and  sodium;  raw 
cabbage  for  chlorin,  and  leek  and  car- 
rots for  sodium. 

Tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  and  egg- 
plant, eaten  raw,  are  actual  tonics  for 
the   liver. 

All  dairy  foods  must  be  strictly 
avoided  as  also  meat,  eggs,  and  ail 
cooked  starches. 


DOES  FOOD  CAUSE  AND  CURE  DISEASE? 


To  prepare  the  foods  named  above  in 
a  palatable  fashion,  one  should  arrange 
them  in  salads,  with  a  dressing  made 
of  large  quantities  of  pure  olive  oil  and 
a  little  lemon-juice,  with  the  merest 
flavoring  of  honey,  if  one  likes  it.  No 
vinegar,  pepper,  or  salt  must  be  used 
at  all.  One  may  sprinkle  powdered 
nuts  on  these  salads. 

Besides  diseases  of  the  liver, 
anemia  and  indigestion  are  as  easily 
cured.  For  the  former  a  diet  of  dock, 
dandelion,  lettuce,  radishes  and  other 
vegetables  is  prescribed.  Indigestion 
may  be  cured  by  fasting  for  three 
days,  followed  by  a  diet  of  fruit 
juices.  Give  the  stomach  nothing  to 
do  and  you  will  be  cured!  Gradually 
break  your  fast  and  if  the  trouble  re- 
turns, fast  again !  Give  the  body  a 
good  housecleaning  and  the  first  great 
step  has  been  taken  in  curing  all  dis- 
eases. 

Sugar  and  salt  are  two  enemies  of 
the  human  system.  These  are  used 
only  by  custom.  The  ancients  did 
not  use  salt,  and  we  use  it  only 
through  custom. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  the  body 
is  water.  Mr.  Rennes  says  to  drink 
freely  of  pure  water,  but  he  states 
that  fruit  juices  are  the  most  health- 
ful   drinks   a   man    can   use. 

The  ideal  drinking  water  would  be,  of 
course,  pure  rain  water,  not  drained 
from  roofs  or  other  surfaces,  but  re- 
ceived through  a  smokeless  atmosphere. 
This  is  full  of  nitrogen  and  other  life- 
giving  substances,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  mineral   salts. 

Naturally,  water  caught  from  the 
skies  over  a  great  city  would  be  im- 
pure ;  but  if  one  could  catch  rain-water 
in  a  clean  porcelain  vessel  in  the  coun- 
try, and  keep  it  cold,  it  would  be  the 
perfect   water  for  drinking. 


Of  course  people  say,  "What  shall  we 
do  I"  when  they  are  made  aware  of  the 
danger  of  mineral-infested  waters.  The 
answer  is  :  Find  out,  if  possible,  just 
how  much  mineral  salts  there  are  in 
one's  regular  drinking  water,  and  if  it 
is  not  a  very  large  percentage,  con- 
tinue to  drink  it.  But,  in  any  case, 
use  more  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  juices 
for  quenching  the  thirst.  These  juices 
are  known  as  organic  water,  and  are 
filled  with  organic  salts,  which  are  the 
most  valuable  of  cleansers  and  aid  in 
eliminating  waste  materials  in  the  sys- 
tem. One  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  one  must  not  eat  the  fruit,  as  the 
walls  of  the  cells  are  almost  always  in- 
digestible and  fill  the  system  full  of 
waste  matter.  Remove  the  pulp  from 
the  mouth  after  the  juice  has  been  ex- 
tracted. Fruit,  that  has  heretofore 
proven  injurious,  can  thus  be  partaken 
of  freely,  as  the  cellular  walls  caused 
the  trouble,   not  the  refreshing  juices. 

Such  fruits  as  watermelon  and  pine- 
apple cause  many  great  trouble  and 
have  proven  even  very  dangerous,  but 
the  juices  alone  are  always  beneficial 
and  harmless.  Watermelon-juice  is  now 
given  in  cases  of  dysentery,  and  pine- 
apple-juice (without  sugar)  is  a  cure  for 
indigestion. 

The  organic  salts  in  fresh,  perfectly 
ripe  fruits  are  a  great  aid  in  eliminat- 
ing kidney  obstructions.  They  act  as  a 
cleanser  upon  the  kidneys.  Watermelon- 
juice  is  especially  good  for  this  purpose 
and  it  will  be  found  that  one  eliminates 
a  great  deal  more  water  than  that  in- 
gested in  watermelon-juice,  which  proves 
that  it  is  indeed  a  great  cleanser. 

One  should  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  fruit  eaten  is  actually  ripe, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  that  which  is 
ripened  upen  the  trees  or  vines,  not 
that  which  is  gathered  green  and  rip- 
ened later. 

Vegetable  juices  are  also  fine  for  the 
system.  Beet-juice  is  a  great  cleanser. 
To  obtain  it,  grate  the  beets  on  a  fine 
grater  and  press  out  the  juice  from  the 
pulp.  Carrots  treated  in  the  same  way 
are  excellent,  as  are  radishes,  turnips 
and  potatoes. 


Brooms  are  Easily  Spoiled 


PERHAPS  no  article  is  used  around 
the  house  more  than  the  broom. 
At  the   same   time   there   is  pos- 
sibly   no    other    household   appliance 
which  is  treated  so  badly.  Every  piece 


of  machinery  will  last  longer  if  given 
proper  usage,  and  the  broom  is  no  ex- 
ception. Every  manufacturer  likes  to 
see  his  goods  used  to  obtain  the  best 
results.     Handled  to  the  best  advan- 
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tagc  work  will  be  done  easier  and 
much  more  effectively.  In  the  Sun  a 
broom-maker  has  the  following  to  sa} 
on  how  to  use  the  broom  with  satis- 
faction : 

"You've  seen  people  sweeping  ahead 
of  them,  pushing  stuff  with  a  broom  ? 
Why,  the  best  broom  that  ever  was 
made,  of  the  best  and  most  perfectly 
seasoned  broomcorn  stock  that  ever 
was  put  into  a  broom  wouldn't  stand 
such  treatment  as  that. 

"Then  you  know  the  majority  of 
sweepers  always  sweep  with  the  same 
side  of  the  broom  to  the  tront,  and  in 
this  way  they  soon  get  the  broom  lop- 
sided, so  that  they  can't  use  it  any 
other  way.  There  couldn't  be  a  worse 
way. 

"Used  in  this  manner  the  points  of  the 
splints  get  bent  all  one  way  and  then 
they  meet  together  at  their  ends.  They 
don't  bite,  they  don't  take  hold  of  dust 
as  they  are  meant  to  do,  they  don't 
sweep  clean  ;  and  when  a  broom  has 
come  to  this  condition  the  sweeper  is 
less  careful  of  it,  for  then  it  is  not  so 
good  a  broom.    Such  a  broom  the  sweep- 


er feels  that  he  may  push  ahead  of  him; 
and  when  he  does  this  with  it  the  broom 
is  finally  and  irretrievably  ruined. 

"Of  course  the  correct  way  to  use  a 
broom  is  with  the  handle,  in  its  initial 
position,  held  vertically,  so  that  all  the 
splints  in  the  face  of  the  broom  will 
take  hold  at  the  same  time  and  evenly. 
In  sweeping  the  broom  should  be  swung 
back  and  forth  from  a  point  at  an  equal 
distance  in  front.  That  is  the  proper 
way  to  use  a  broom,  and  then  every  day 
the  sweeper  should  turn  the  broom 
around,  so  as  to  sweep  with  a  different 
side  daily.  Used  in  this  manner  and 
turned  daily  the  broom  wears  down  even- 

iy. 

"I  have  seen — a  delight  to  the  profes- 
sional eye  and  a  comfort  to  everybody 
who  likes  to  see  any  implement  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  thoughtfully  and 
considerably — I  have  seen  brooms  that 
had  been  so  used  that  had  worn 
down  almost  to  the  binding  threads, 
but  that  still  bit  beautifully.  1 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that  brooms 
carelessly  used,  as  commonly  they  are, 
wear  out  faster,  with  a  corresponding 
benefit  to  broom  manufacture  ;  but  still 
I  do  really  hate  to  see  anybody  misuse  a 
broom." 


False  Teeth  and  False  Hopes 


That  the  possession  of  a  set  of  false 
teeth  may  tend  to  shorten  one's  life 
is  a  thesis,  maintained  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Bayles  in  the  Independent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  "A  battle  royal  be- 
tween the  physicians  and  dentists" 
may  be  expected  to  follow  an  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  now  being  made 
under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the  chief 
medical  societies. 

The  question  under  investigation  is  the 
influence  of  artificial  teeth  upon  health 
and  longevity.  This  demands  a  wide 
range  ot  observation.  Even  with  good 
care  and  conservative  dentistry,  it  is  un- 
usual to  keep  natural  teeth  comfortable 
and  useful  much  beyond  the  age  of  fifty. 
The  re-equipment  of  the  mouth  with  por- 
celain substitutes  is,  for  most  people 
who  are  thus  repaired,  a  practical  re- 
juvenation. Primarily,  they  are  greatly 
improved  in  appearance.  The  hollows  in 
the  cheeks  are  filled  out,  the  mouth 
closes  only  as  far  as  it  should,  and  ugly 


gaps  are  made  sightly.  Nine  in  ten  of 
those  he  meets  are  frank  enough  to  say 
"Why  you  look  ten  years  younger  !" 
Among  other  agreeable  sensations,  the 
possessor  of  a  new  set  of  artificial  teeth 
that  fit  fairly  well  rejoices  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  "Can  eat  anything" — 
which  may  ordinarily  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that,  as  opportunity  offers,  he  will 
eat  everything.  Then  the  trouble  begins. 
The  appetites  of  youth  assert  themselves 
and  may  again  be  indulged.  Strong 
meats  which,  without  teeth,  could  be 
eaten  only  when  stewed  soft  or  minced, 
once  more  appeal  as  substantial  steaks 
and  generous  roasts,  and  are  relished  the 
more  because  of  the  long  deprivation,  re- 
called with  impatience.  People  thus  re- 
juvenated are  very  apt  to  eat  a  great 
deal  too  much  and  to  include  in  their 
dietary  many  things  they  had  better 
avoid.  As  a  rule,  the  evil  effects  of  such 
excesses  are  not  immediately  observed. 
The  first  symptoms  of  overfeeding  is 
likely  to  be  stimulation.  The  victim  of 
self-indulgence  thinks  he  is  building  up 
his  body  and  brain  by  a  generous  diet  ; 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  raising  his 
steam  pressure  with  the  safety-valve 
locked,  congesting  his  fire-pot  with  ob- 
structive clinkers,  and  banking  ashes  up 
to  the  grate-bars.  That  he  "never  felt 
better  in  his  life"  is  possibly  true  ;  but 
he  probably  does  not  know  that  every 
competent  physician  would  recognize  in 
the  steady  gain  in  his  waist  measure  a 
danger  signal  of  the  most  alarming  kind. 
Soon  an  unexpected  trouble  begins,  so 
insidiously  that  it  is  not  clearly  recog- 
nized. The  plate  which  holds  the  upper 
teeth  gradually  loses  its  original  fit. 
This  is  not  because  it  changes  shape,  but 
because  the  mouth  does.  All  living  tis- 
sue resents  pressure  and  recedes  from  it. 
To  have  a  new  plate  made  as  often  as 
this  happens  is  costly,  and  for  most  peo- 
ple quite  out  of  the  question.  So  they 
tolerate  the  discomfort  as  long  as  it  can 
be  borne,  and  during  this  period  it  is 
much  easier  to  neglect  adequate  mastica- 
tion than  to  practise  self-denial.  The  re- 
sults are  soon  seen  in  acute  indigestion, 
inflammations  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
constipation,  malnutrition,  perhaps  ap- 
pendicitis, and  other  serious  and  pos- 
siblv  fatal  consenuences.  That  a  great 
multitude  is  killed  every  year  bv  the  ex- 
cesses rendered  possible  bv  artificial  den- 
tition can  not  be  doubted." 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  Dr.  Bayles 
concedes,  dentistry  and  dental  surgery 
are  of  great  benefit  to  the  human  race. 
Not  the  possession,  but  the  abuse  of 
teeth  menaces  health  and  life.  Be- 
yond the  age  of  fifty,  prudence  and 
moderation  in  eating  are  no  less  neces- 
sary after  one  can  bite  hard  or  tough 
substances  than  before.  "Old  age" 
begins  much  sooner  with  some  than 
with  others.  Sometimes  it  is  seen  in 
children  ;  frequently  in  voung  persons. 
Tt  is  accompanied  and  characterized 
bv  impairment  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body,  more  or  less 
rapid  according  to  circumstances.  The 
writer  goes  on  : 

The  lessened  capacity  of  the  stomach 
and  its  decreased  muscular  and  nervous 
energy  impose  not  only  moderation  in 
eating1  and  drinking,  but  dependence 
upon  foods  easily  digested  and  quicklv 
assimilated,  with  abstinence  from  those 


which  are  found  to  be  attended  with 
evil  results.  The  gastric  juices  and  in- 
testinal fluids  are  present  in  smaller 
quantity  than  earlier  in  life  and  are  less 
energetic  in  action,  and  in  the  adequate 
and  suitable  nutrition  of  the  elderly  and 
old  the  usefulness  of  the  teeth  steadily 
diminishes.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  at- 
tain very  old  age  do  without  them. 

The  foods  to  be  avoided  are  then 
indicated,  and  some  sound  advice  is 
given  on  the  restraint  of  appetites. 
We  read : 

Even  for  one  in  as  vigorous  health  as 
is  possible  after  fifty  or  fifty-five,  very 
little  meat  is  needed  and  it  should  be  in 
the  form  imposing  least  effort  in  mas- 
tication and  assimiliation.  Milk  and 
eggs  are  the  best  of  the  animal  foods, 
and  most  vegetables  require  thorough 
cooking.  With  the  decline  of  physical 
and  mental  activity  which  characterizes 
declining  years,  there  is  a  decreasing  de- 
mand for  what  are  deemed  "hearty" 
foods.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  desire  for  improper  and  too 
abundant  foods  ceases  when  they  be- 
come dangerous,  or  that  years  always 
bring  wisdom  in  matters  of  diet.  That 
artificial  teeth  favor  such  imprudences 
is  undoubtedly  true,  and  the  conclusion 
is  indicated  that  new  teeth  in  old 
mouths  are  like  the  new  wine  in  old 
bottles  of  the  parable.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  artificial  dentition  so  often 
tempts  to  imprudence,  growing  out  of 
forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  one  mav 
look  ten  years  and  feel  twenty  years 
younger  without  having  set  back  the 
hands  of  the  dial  one  point. 

In  this  fatuous  trifling  with  chrono- 
logy lies  the  danger  of  false  teeth,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
so  far  advanced  in  senile  decay  that 
they  have  no  other  use  for  a  double 
equipment  of  teeth  than  to  deceive 
others  and,  still  worse,  deceive  them- 
selves. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  dentist 
that  artificial  teeth  are  abused,  unless 
a  dereliction  of  duty  on  his  part  is 
found  in  his  failure  to  warn  his  patients 
that,  after  sixty,  teeth  are  chiefly  use- 
ful as  ornaments,  and  will  so  remain 
until  surgery  has  found  a  way  to  sub- 
stitute new  artificial  viscera  for  organs 
worn   out    or   incapacitated. 
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The  Reasoning  Power  of 
the  Horse 


Very  often  horses  arc  brutally  treated,  yet  these 
same  horses  will  do  things  which  show  reasoning 
powers  almost  equal  to  man.  We  have  seen  horses  that 
had  learned  to  let  themselves  into  a  grain  held,  through 
a  rail  fence,  by  carefully  taking  the  rails  down  with 
their  teeth.  Others  have  learned  to  open  stable  doors, 
where  they  take  themselves  out  of  the  storm  or  for 
something  extra  to  eat.  Many  show  great  wisdom  in 
avoiding  accidents.  Mr.  Browne  shozvs  in  this  article 
that  the  horse  knows  how  best  it  can  do  the  work 
required  of  it. 


THE  horse  as  we  have  it  to-day  is  a 
much  more  perfect  animal  than 
he  was  ioo  years  or  more  ago. 
Careful  breeding  has  done  much  for 
its  physical  development.  Considerable 
increase  has  been  noted  in  average  size 
and  power,  and  it  has  also  been  noticed 
that  the  mental  facilities  have  improv- 
ed to  an  enormous  degree.  We  see 
this  in  everyday  life  on  the  farm.  In 
connection  with  the  thoroughbred  the 
difference  is  just  as  marked.  Writing 
to  Fry's  Magazine,  T.  H.  Browne  no- 
tices that  six  of  the  best  racers  in  Eng- 
land of  the  eighteenth  century  aver- 
aged only  15  hands  2l/2  inches  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  six  of  the 
best  average  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
over  the  sixteen  hands  high.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  2%  inches  in  the 
average  height  of  the  thoroughbred  in 
100  years.  If  there  is  not  the  same 
proportion  of  mental  development 
there  is  more  inclination  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  will. 

For  recent  examples  of  this  Mr. 
Browne  cites  the  case  of  Bayardo, 
which  is  as  good  a  horse  as  there  is 


in  training  to-day.  On  only  one  race 
course  has  he  ever  shown  that  he  is 
not  honest  in  his  efforts  to  win  first 
honors.  This  is  on  the  famous  Row- 
ley Mile,  and  on  this  course  he  has 
resolutely  refused  to  canter  to  the 
starting  post.  So  determined  is  he 
in  this  that  he  is  now  allowed  to  go 
down  by  himself  at  the  back  of  the 
stands. 

Now  for  this  peculiarity  there  must  be 
a  reason ;  it  cannot  be  that  Bayardo 
shirks  the  struggle  of  a  race,  for,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  once  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  he  so  bears  himself  that  his  ad- 
versaries have  reason  to  beware  of  him. 
"Why,  then,  does  he  invariably  refuse  to 
canter  down  the  Rowley  Mile?  By  way 
of  explanation  it  is  now  suggested  that 
to  find  the  cause  of  his  apparently  in- 
explicable dislike  to  this  particular 
course,  we  must  go  back  to  last  year's 
race  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas. 
On  the  day  of  that  race  Bayardo  was 
not  well,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  not 
in  a  fit  condition  for  racing,  so  much  so 
indeed  that  so  experienced  and  careful 
a  trainer  as  Alec  Taylor  was  averse  to 
letting  him   take  part  in   the  race.     Be 
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that  as  it  may,  Bayardo 
ran,  and,  although  doing 
all  he  could,  was  badly 
beaten.  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that,  bearing  this  de- 
feat in  mind,  and  cons- 
cious tbat  when  well  he 
could  and  did  defeat  any 
opponents  that  might  be 
pitted  against  him,  in  his 
own  mind  Bayardo  asso- 
ciated the  Rowley  Mile 
course  with  what  was  for 
him  a  very  unpleasant  in- 
cident in  his  career,  and 
shows  his  dislike  to  the 
place  by  refusing  as  far 
as  he  can  to  risk  a  repeti- 
tion of  it? 

On  the  same  course 
we  see  the  reasoning 
powers  of  another  of 
the'  famous  racers  in 
England.  The  leader  of 
the  race  "run  out"  and 
reeled  across  the  track- 
like  a  drunken  man.  It 
was  "drunk"  with  an 
excessive  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  resulting 
from  the  exhausted 
lungs  being  unable  to 
supply  sufficient  oxygen 
to  the  blood.  It  was  at 
this  point  in  the  race 
that  Neil  Gow,  the  win- 
ner, got  in  his  good 
work. 


Writing  subject  to 
correction,  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  case  that  no  sooner  was 
the  signal  for  starting  given  than  Neil 
Gow  set  to  work  to  gallop  as  hard  as  he 
could.  Checked  in  this  by  his  rider,  he 
promptly  proceeded  to  sulk,  and  drop- 
ping his  bit,  cantered  on,  much  as  to 
say,  "You  won't  let  me  do  what  I 
want  to  do,  so  I  won't  do  anything  at 
all."  Meantime  Tressady,  striding  out 
for  all  he  was  worth,  had  got  a  lead  of 
at  least  three  lengths,  when,  as  already 
described,  he  swerved  out  of  the  race. 
Now,  at  the  very  identical  moment  of 
time  that  Tressady  threw  up  the  sponge, 
Neil  Gow,  who  up  till  this  had  flatly  de- 
clined   to    gallop   in    earnest,    suddenly 


took  hold  of  his  hit,  and  in  two  strides 
had  completely  dominated  the  situation 
— Whisk  Broom  was  caught  and  passed, 
and  Tressady  beaten,  and  the  race  won. 
Seeing  that  not  even  such  a  consummate 
horseman  as  Maher  had  been  able  to 
entice  Neil  Gow  to  gallop  until  the  psy- 
chological moment  arrived,  is  it  not  fair 
to  suggest  that  recovering  from  his  sulks, 
Neil  Gow  "thought,"  and,  thinking,  act- 
ed instantly?  ''This  horse  (Tressady) 
has  been  bothering  me  all  the  way.  Hul- 
lo! he's  done  for;  now's  my  time."  That 
is  what  it  looked  like,  at  all  events,  and 
that,  I  believe,  was  the  train  of  reason- 
ing that  induced  Neil  Gow  to  put  in  all 
he  knew  and  win  the  Craven  Stakes  when 
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ilie  winning  o(  it   seemed  to  be  an   im- 
possibility. 

Another  instance  is  given  which 
shows  thai  horses  know  whether  they 
are  tit  for  the  task  before  them  or  not. 
Pretty  Polly  was  one  of  the  best  rac- 
ing marcs  of  her  day,  and  had  an  in- 
dividual cha  m  all  her  own.  She  w  as 
always  seen  going  from  the  paddock 
to  the  course  apparently  of  her  own 
free  will.  On  the  day  of  her  defeat  in 
the  Ascot  Cup  race  she  did  not  feel 
like  going  forward.  She  had  been 
suffering  from  a  suppurating  growth 
on  her  abdomen,  which,  no  doubt,  had 
affected  her  general  health.  She 
seemed  to  know  that  she  could  not  do 
herself  justice  and  did  not  care  to  face 
the  starters,  feeling  that  she  was  to  be 
defeated. 

Very  often  the  course  on  which  the 
horse  has  won  its  first  race  is  the 
course  on  which  it  will  do  its  hest 
work.  The  horse  seems  to  associate 
the  place  with  a  recollection  of  victory 
and  has  great  confidence  in  repeating 
the  success.  Confidence  is  the  great 
asset-  towards  success.  Then,  too,  we 
often  see  that  if  the  horse  is  running 
in  a  direction  away  from  home  that 
poorer  work  is  done.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  gallop  may  last  longer 
than  they  care  for,  and  it  evidently 
'looks  to  them  that  the  longer  and  fast- 
er they  go  the  longer  they  will  he  in 
getting  home.  "Therefore,  we  will 
take  out  time  over  this  job."  But  if 
the  course  leads  towards  the  stable 
they  feel  that  the  sooner  they  get  over 
the  track  the  sooner  they  will  rest. 

A  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Browne,  of 
a  steeplechaser  that  would  not  go  to 
the  starting  place  till  she  had  taken  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  field  and  its 
hurdles.  She  was  an  exceptionally 
good  mare  and  was  never  known  to 
make  a  mistake.  She  was  quick,  bold 
and  sure,  and  carried  her  rider  to  vic- 
tory in  many  of  the  best  steeplechases 
in  the  Old  Land. 

On  courses  that  she  knew,  she  would 
go  down  to  the  post  without  the  least 
hesitation;  but  put  her  on  a  strange 
course,  and  never  once  would  she  go  to 
the  post  until  she  had  taken  a  compre- 
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lu  nsrve  look  at  the  course.  Site  would 
stand  stock  still,  and,  turning  her  head 
in  all  directions,  look  all  round  before 
she  would  move  on.  She  took  her  time 
about  it,  too ;  you  could  ask  her  to  go  on, 
kick  her  in  the  ribs,  and  do  what  you 
liked,  but,  until  she  had  satisfied  her- 
self, budge  she  would  not.  Can  it  be 
doubted  that  she  was  "thinking,"  and 
in  her  own  mind  "placing"  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fences  she  would  have  to 
jump?  All  I  can  say  is  that,  be  the  ex- 
planation of  her  behaviour  what  it  may, 
she  never  did  it  twice  on  the  same  course. 
A  good  many  readers  of  these  jottings 
will  probably  know  that  the  course  over 
which  the  Grand  International  Steeple- 
chase at  Dieppe  is,  or  used  to  be,  run, 
not  only  takes  a  bit  of  doing,  but  is 
unlike  any  of  our  home  steeplechase 
courses.  So  long  was  the  mare  alluded 
to  above  in  making  her  survey  of  the 
place  that  her  rider  came  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  "chaff,"  both  from  the  spec- 
tators and  from  the  other  jockeys  as 
they  cantered  past  her  on  their  way  to 
the  post ;  but  she  beat  a  field  of  over 
twenty  runners,  including  some  of  the 
best    'chasers  in  France,  in  a  canter. 

After  reviewing  the  above  article 
the  editor  heard  the  following  story 
of  an  army  horse  in  the  war  in  the 
Transvaal :  One  of  the  majors  had  a 
very  pretty  horse,  but  a  horse  that  was 
very  treacherous  and  would  not  let 
anyone  even  groom  him  properly.  It 
was  very  devoted  to  its  master,  but 
even  he  had  to  watch  every  movement 
of  the  horse  for  fear  he  would  receive 
the  worst  of  some  vicious  attack.  One 
day  the  major  took  the  horse  out  for  a 
long  ride  and  did  not  return  at  night. 
The  next  morning  several  of  the  men 
commenced  a  search.  "I  saw  the  ma- 
jor's horse,"  says  the  narrator,  "on  the 
open  veldt  after  we  had  crossed  some 
mountains.  When  we  came  close  to 
it  we  found  the  major  lying  on  the 
ground  unconscious.  As  soon  as  we 
lifted  the  major  off  the  ground  the 
horse  went  to  a  nearby  river,  and, 
after  taking  a  drink,  returned  to  his 
position  of  watching.  The  major 
never  recovered  from  the  fall  and  after 
that  anyone  could  do  anything  with 
the  horse.  The  last  time  I  saw  the 
horse  he  was  being  ridden  by  a  lady." 


Motor  Cars  for  the  Farmers 


Writing  in  Motor,  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Graham  undertake  to  tell  farmers 
why  they  should  own  motor  cars. 
They  should  have  them  not  only  for 
their  own  good,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
for  promoting  good  roads  and  for  the 
effect  they  will  have  on  the  nation's 
prosperity.  The  writers  prepared  the 
article  for  reading  before  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  by  whom  it  will  have 
extensive  circulation  among  farmers. 
They  believe  that  the  car  will  perform 
an  important  service  in  rehabilitating 
farm  life  and  in  checking  migration  to 
cities.  He  quotes  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  automobiles  now  owned  by 
farmers  as  76,000.  In  Iowa  the  farm- 
ers own  5,000  of  the  10,000  owned  by 
all  persons  in  that  state. 

The  farmer  has  some  distinct  advan- 
tages over  the  town  man  in  owning  a 
car.  He  is  a  man  experienced  in  the 
use  of  machinery  and  hence  not  only 
needs  no  chauffeur,  but  can  make  the 
ordinary  repairs  himself.  He  can  use 
his  car  in  other  ways  than  for  trans- 
portation. It  may  become  to  him  a 
portable  power-plant,  being  as  it  is  a 
10,  20,  or  40-horse-power  engine  on 
wheels.  With  it  he  can  saw  wood,  chop 
feed,  pump  water,  or  shell  corn.  While 
his  horse  works  in  the  field,  the  car 
can  run  to  town  with  the  milk  or  to 
the  mill  for  flour.  The  cost  of  hauling 
a  ton  with  horses  in  rural  districts  is 
about  25  cents  per  mile,  but  the  cost 
by  motor-wagon  has  been  figured  as 
low  as  three  cents — a  reduction  which 
oueht  ultimately  to  means  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Other  benefits  to 
the  farmer  from  the  car  are  specified  as 
follows  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  would 
be  the  resulting  change  in  the  social 
character     of     country   life.      Man   is    a 


social  being.  His  nature  demands 
change  of  scene  and  companionship, 
new  experiences  and  recreation.  The 
bane  of  farm  life  hitherto  has  been  its  is- 
olation and  hence  its  narrowness,  and 
while  good  roads  undoubtedly  can  do 
much  to  remove  this  curse,  the  automo- 
bile can  do  more. 

"Now  the  automobile  creates  in  this 
respect  a  new  condition.  It  puts  farm 
life  on  a  new  plane.  Machinery  does 
not  tire.  However  hard  a  motor-car 
may  have  been  used  during  the  day- 
time, it  is  always  at  hand  in  the  even- 
ing to  take  the  farmer  and  his  family 
to  a  re-union,  a  show,  a  friend's  house, 
a  Grange  meeting,  a  party,  a  concert, 
a  lecture,  or  what  not.  On  Sundays 
and  holidays  long  trips  up  to  100  miles 
can  be  comfortably  made,  and  every 
day  it  puts  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmer's  children  educational  facilities 
equal  to  those  of  the  largest  cities.  The 
day  of  the  country  cross-roads  school- 
house  has  gone.  This  is  the  era  of 
large  central  schools,  built  and  equipped 
at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  only  the  automobile  can  render 
such  schools  easy  of  access  to  the  scat- 
tered farms.   .   .   . 

"There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
farmine  properly  conducted  on  scientific 
lines  affords  a  future  to  fit  the  ambi- 
tion of  even  the  most  strenuous.  The 
narrow  social  and  domestic  life  of  the 
country  is  the  only  thing  that  prevents 
thousands  of  voung  men  seizinar  the 
best  opportunity  ooen  to  them.  Abolish 
these  drawbacks  bv  the  aid  of  gr>od 
roads  and  the  motor-car,  and  the  de- 
centralisation of  the  crowded  urban 
populations  will  inevitably  follow.  No 
sensible  yonne-  man  will,  other  thine-s 
beinsr  equal,  nrefer  an  emnlove's  posi- 
tion at  a  limited  salary,  with  the  cost 
of  livinsr  rising"  all  the  while,  to  inde- 
pendence and  possible  wealth.  All  _  he 
asks  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice 
his  legitimate  cravin"-  for  companion- 
ship and  recreation.  And  where  the 
vonnor  blood  leads  the  rank  and  file  will 
follow. 
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A  Wool  Tariff  Means  More 

Sheep  ? 


The  sheep  industry  in  Canada  has  been  retrograd- 
ing during  the  past  few-  years.  Conditions  are  now 
serious.  An  investigation  has  commenced.  Education 
will  be  carried  on.  Pure-bred  sires  will  be  distributed. 
Is  this  enough?  Canadian  sheep-raisers  arc  asking  for 
a  protective  duty  on  wool.  Why  should  not  the  farm- 
ers be  protected  as  well  as  the  manufacturers?  If  they 
need  it  let  us  give  it  to  them. 


Free  trade  is  represented  as  the  cry 
for  farmers  by  nearly  every  paper 
which  is  being  published  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Canadian  farmer.  The 
majority  of  sheep  men  and  wool 
growers  are  in  favor  of  protection. 
They  have  a  good  cause  and  excellent 
fighting  materials  and  are  determined 
to  make  full  use  of  them.  The  Winni- 
peg edition  of  Farmer's  Advocate 
states  that  the  majority  of  letters  re- 
ceived at  that  office  on  the  wool  tariff 
question,  favor  protection.  In  his 
letter  to  that  paper  A.  L.  Dickens, 
says : — 

In  principle  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
duty  on  anything.  I  believe  in  being  al- 
lowed to  buy  and  sell  freely  upon  the 
world's  markets,  but  being  a  resident 
of  Canada  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
compelled  to  buy  woollen  clothing  for 
myself  and  family  and  have  to  pay  35 
per  cent,  duty  on  the  same,  while  I  am 
obliged  to  sell  my  wool  upon  the  open 
market  of  the  world. 

Without  a  duty  on  wool  as  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  shipping  their  wool 
into  Canada,  and  Canadian  sheep- 
raisers  are  compelled  to  compete  with 
these  wools  in  their  own  home  market  ; 
not  only  these,  but  all  other  wool- 
growing  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  duty 
of  12  cents  per  pound  on  wool,  thus 
protecting  the  wool  grower  from  out- 
side competition.  What  is  the  result  ? 
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While  the  Alberta  sheep-raiser  is  gett- 
ing 10  cents  per  pound  for  his  wool, 
sheep-raisers  just  across  the  border  in 
Montana  are  selling  theirs  for  22  cents. 
The  question  naturally  arises  :  Does 
not  a  high  duty  on  wool  increase  the 
cost  of  woollen  goods  ?  Not  so.  Each 
sheep  produces  enough  wool  each  year 
to  make  one  suit  for  a  full-grown  man, 
and  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  ner  pound 
duty,  a  suit  of  clothes  would  not  cost 
more  than  one  dollar  more  than  it  does 
now.  But  what  are  the  facts  ?  In  Hel- 
ena, Montana,  one  can  get  a  suit  of 
woollen  clothes  from  three  to  seven 
dollars  cheaper  than  he  can  in  Edmon- 
ton.   This  is  a  fact. 

A  close  student  of  the  question 
is  Fred  T.  Skinner,  President  Saskat- 
chewan Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 
Contrasting  the  positions  of  Britain, 
United  States  and  Canada,  he  writes : 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centur- 
ies Britain  depended  on  Flanders,  or 
Belgium  and  Holland  for  her  woollen 
goods,  the  wool  being  imported  by  these 
countries  almost  entirelv  from  England, 
and  practically  all  the  world  was  cloth- 
ed with  English  wool  made  into  cloth 
in  Flanders.  Edward  the  Third  was  the 
real  creator  of  the  English  woollen  in- 
dustry. He  imposed  extreme  measures 
of  protection,  prohibiting  the  export  of 
wool  from  Britain,  under  penalty  of 
death.  At  the  same  time  he  imported 
expert  woollen  cloth  makers  from  Flan- 
ders. Thus  from  being  an  exporter  of 
wool  and  importer  of  cloth,  this  policy 
soon   brought   England    into   prominence 
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as  a  manufacturer  and  exporter  of 
cloth,  laying  the  foundations  of  the  fa- 
bulous wealth-producing  woollen  indus- 
tries of  the  country. 

This  policy,  with  some  modifications, 
was  strictly  enforced  down  to  1845,  by 
which  time  British  textile  manufactures 
were  considered  out  of  danger  from  for- 
eign competition,  and  the  era  of  free 
trade  was  inaugurated.  It  was  a  policy 
that  probably  meant  dearer  clothing 
for  a  time,  until  the  industry  was  es- 
tablished, and  the  same  would  probably 
be  true  if  Canada  decided  to  establish  a 
monster  industry,  and  build  for  the  fu- 
ture, producing  our  own  clothing.  A 
substantial  duty  on  wool  would  pro- 
bably cost  us  some  money,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  first  spend  monev  to  make 
anything  ;  either  individually  or  na- 
tionally. 

Before  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  1861-5,  the  crude  woollen  in- 
dustry of  the  republic  almost  collapsed 
before  the  well  organized  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  but  the  war  forced  home 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
conviction,  that  an  essential  part  of  its 
national  policy  must  be  the  production 
of  its  necessary  textile  fabrics.  Thev 
therefore  set  protection  in  motion  bv 
placing  a  duty  of  12£  cents  per  pound 
on  imported  wool,  with  the  result  that 


whilst  in  1860  their  wool-clip  totalled 
60,000,000  pounds  per  annum  it  now 
amounts  to  330,000,000  pounds,  every 
pound  of  which  is  used  at  home,  em- 
ploying annually  nearly  one  million 
workers  who  nroduce  goods  to  the  value 
of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  is  a 
policy  that  has  doubled  the  number  of 
sheep  in   thirty  years. 

Now  contrast  the  position  of  Canada, 
where  for  many  years  wool  has'  been  on 
the  free  list,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
Since  1871  the  number  of  people  and 
horses,  cattle  and  swine  has  practically 
trebled,  whilst  the  number  of  sheep  has 
decreased  33  per  cent.  There  is  a  rea- 
son for  this,  and  the  sooner  the  Cana- 
dian people  learn  it  the  better  it  will 
be  for  them. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be,  that  whilst  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  other  old  coun- 
tries have  learned  from  experience  and 
are  building  on  a  rock  foundation,  Can- 
ada, as  far  as  the  sheep  and  clothing 
industries  are  concerned,  appears  to  be 
"sticking  in  the  mud,"  fearful  lest  in 
the  transition  stage,  from  an  importer 
to  an  exporter  of  clothing,  we  might 
have  to  pay  a  few  more  cents.  Surelv 
in  this  matter  we  are  as  a  nation, 
"penny-wise  and  pound-foolish." 


A  SONNET 

By  William  Shakespeare 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing'  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned, 

Crooked  eclipses  against  his  glory  fight, 

And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 

And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  Thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 


The  Lights  of  Jerusalem 


By 
Violet  Jacob 


A  charming  little  romance  of  a  railway   fireman,  who  fell  in  love 
with    a  country   maid,    whom  he   used  to   pass  daily  on  his  run. 


THE  railway  line  between  Worces- 
ter and  Hereford  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  Malvern  hills ;  then, 
as  their  bold  chain  drops  behind  it, 
the  train  makes  its  way  between  suc- 
cessions of  small  fields,  heavily  hedged, 
of  orchards  and  hop  gardens,  the 
former  much  in  the  majority;  a  green, 
cramped,  fertile  land  full  of  sugges- 
tive corners,  snug  and  a  trifle  sly.  It 
has  an  intimate  unheroic  charm  and 
a  wealth  of  detail  for  appreciative 
eyes. 

Joshua  Gunn  appreciated  it,  though 
he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give 
reasons  for  his  feeling,  being  a  man 
of  few  words.  His  circumstances 
were  not  conducive  to  talk,  for  he  was 
fireman  on  the  engine  of  a  Great  West- 
ern train — a  local  train  which  ran  be- 
tween the  two  county  towns.  He,  the 
engine-driver,  and  the  guard  saw  more 
of  that  immediate  stretch  of  country 
than  any  three  men  alive;  but  while 
Joshua  looked  out  on  it  with  pleasure, 
it  scarcely  existed  for  the  other  two, 
for  the  guard  was  a  politician  and 
read  the  Western  Mail  in  his  van,  and 
the  driver  was  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  his  engine. 

Gunn  was  a  quiet,  dark,  young  fel- 
low of  eight-and-twenty,  with  a  repu- 
tation in  the  livelier  part  of  his  little 
world  of  being  dull,  for  hardly  any- 
one knew  what  his  interests  were  or, 
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what  he  thought  about.  He  did  his 
work  well  and  interfered  with  nobody, 
and  he  lived,  in  company  with  a  sig- 
nalman, the  only  person  with  whom 
he  was  intimate,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Hereford  town. 

When  the  train  had  almost  done  its 
journey  from  Worcester  it  reached  a 
spot  at  which  the  permanent  way  ran 
along  an  embankment,  and  here 
Joshua's  loyal  interest  in  the  surround- 
ings of  his  appointed  course  would 
culminate.  No  matter  what  were  his 
duties  on  the  engine,  he  would  con- 
trive to  be  free  when  the  embankment 
came  in  sight  and  the  green  elevation 
swung  itself  into  line  as  they  rounded 
the  curve  preceding  it.  The  young 
man  would  lean  out,  with  the  wind  of 
their  rush  blowing  on  his  dark  face, 
and  gaze  down  upon  the  picture  which 
had  captured  his  fancy. 

Just  at  this  spot,  close  under  the 
embankment,  one  of  the  fields  had 
merged  itself  with  surprising  abrupt- 
ness into  a  small,  thickly-planted  or- 
chard, and  not  twenty  paces  in  from 
the  beginning  of  the  trees,  was  a  tiny 
black-and-white-timbered  cottage  of 
two  storeys,  standing  apart  with  the 
compact  detachment  of  a  doll's  house. 
The  apple-trees  pressed  up  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  its  walls,  their  gnarled 
stems  crowding  thick  about  it  like  an 
escort  round  a  state  prisor;r;  and  in 
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the  dusk  of  their  myriad  leaves  and 
branches  its  whitewash,  crossed  with 
black  timbers,  seemed  to  be  glimmer- 
ing through  a  green  twilight.  The 
windows  were  small,  and  looked  even 
smaller  and  more  secretive  from  the 
height  at  which  Joshua  saw  them ;  and 
at  either  side  of  the  worn  stone  thres- 
hold there  stood,  in  summer,  one  of 
those  tall  orange  lilies,  called  by  the 
neighboring  country  folk,  "The  Lights 
of  Jerusalem."  To  Joshua  they  were 
like  two  stiff  golden  angels  guarding 
the  door  of  this  diminutive  paradise  of 
his  imagination.  He  admired  flowers 
and  he  knew  many  of  their  names ;  for 
the  signalman  with  whom  he  lived  had 
a  plot  of  garden  at  the  foot  of  his  box 
which  the  fireman  often  envied  him. 

Through  every  change  of  season 
Joshua  Gunn  observed  the  little  dwell- 
ing— under  the  leafless  boughs  of 
winter,  in  the  ethereal  greenery  of 
spring,  in  the  full-blown  opulence  of 
summer,  in  the  time  when  the  redden- 
ed apples  burned  round  it  like  fiery 
globes ;  but  the  time  when  it  pleased 
him  most  was  at  June's  end,  when  the 
Lights  of  Jerusalem  were  kindled  by 
its  threshold. 

For  a  long  time  it  chanced  that  he 
saw  no  sign  of  life  about  the  place,  ex- 
cept the  smoke  stealing  upward  and 
a  clothes-line  stretched  between  two 
apple-trees ;  but  one  day  as  he  leaned 
over  the  engine's  side  a  girl  was  in 
the  garden.  She  wore  a  large  apron 
over  her  dress  and  her  fresh  face  turn- 
ed up  as  she  shaded  her  eyes  to  look 
at  the  passing  train.  Her  light  hair 
shone  in  the  sun.  It  happened  that 
he  saw  her  three  times  in  one  week — 
twice  in  the  garden  strip  under  the 
windows  and  once  at  the  back  of  the 
house  beside  the  row  of  beehives ;  and 
on  the  last  occasion  some  impulse 
made  him  take  off  his  cap  and  hoid 
it  above  his  head  as  the  train  ran  by. 
The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  made  a 
timid  sign  of  greeting  with  her  hand; 
Joshua  was  near  enough  to  see  her 
face  and  the  shy  smile  upon  it. 

That  little  ceremony  had  gone  on 
for  eight  months.  Sometimes  the  girl 
would  be  in  the  garden,  sometimes  at 


the  door.  Sometimes  she  was  not  to 
be  seen;  but  in  any  case  the  fireman 
would  lean  out  and  hold  up  his  cap, 
for  he  could  not  know  whether  she 
might  not  be  watching  him  go  by  from 
behind  the  diamond  panes. 

One  day,  when  Joshua's  engine  had 
reached  Hereford,  it  was  sent  back  on 
the  up-line  in  the  interval  between  its 
two  journeys  to  take  a  few  trucks  with 
a  gang  of  workmen  to  the  embank- 
ment. Some  rails  were  to  be  unloaded, 
for  there  were  repairs  to  be  done  at 
the  spot  above  the  orchard ;  and  as  the 
biakes  were  put  on  and  the  train  slow- 
ed down  the  young  fireman  promised 
himself  an  idle  half-hour  in  which  he 
might  see  the  timbered  cottage  at  clos- 
er quarters.  When  the  unloading  was 
finished  the  engine  and  trucks  were  to 
go  on  to  a  siding  a  little  farther  for- 
ward while  the  rails  were  being  stack- 
ed, and  there  steam  would  be  shut  off 
until  it  was  time  to  return  for  the 
men.  ' 

The  driver  was  a  fat  good-natured 
individual,  averse  to  exercise,  and 
Joshua  knew  that  during  his  wait  he 
would  sit  on  the  foot-plate  and  smoke, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  simple  mattei 
for  himself  to  get  leave  to  stroll  back 
to  the  green  banks.  He  would  be 
able  to  get  quite  close  to  the  orchard, 
perhaps  to  within  speaking  distance  of 
his  unknown  acquaintance.  His  mind 
was  full  of  the  idea,  and  he  consider- 
ed over  and  over  again  how  he  shoulc. 
accost  her  and  what  he  should  say 
supposing  that  he  had  the  courage  to 
address  her  at  all.  Perhaps  she  might 
not  come  out  of  the  house ;  perhaps 
she  was  absent.  He  had  not  seen  her 
as  he  passed  in  the  morning.  He  ima- 
gined a  dozen  obstacles  to  the  meet- 
ing for  which  he  hoped. 

His  heart  beat  a  little  as  he  neared 
the  place,  for  he  was  a  shy  man.  He 
had  easily  got  the  permission  he  want- 
ed;  but  when  he  saw  the  smoke  ri->e 
from  the  apple-boughs  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  turn  back,  and  as  he  looked 
at  the  coal-dust  on  his  hands  he  wish- 
ed very  heartily  that  stoking  were  a 
cleaner  occupation.  He  reflected  with 
dismay   that   the   girl    whose    friendly 
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greeting-  had  been  the  point  of  inter- 
est In  his  daily  journeys  for  so  long 
had  never  been  near  enough  to  him 
to  know  what  an  unattractive-looking 
fellow  he  was;  and  this  estimate  of 
himself  disheartened  him  a  good  deal, 
because  he  did  not  guess  how  far  it 
was  from  being  a  just  one. 

When  he  reached  the  embankment 
he  stopped,  his  anticipations  scattered 
to  the  winds.  The  one  chance  on 
which  he  had  not  counted  had  risen 
up  to  undo  him. 

The  garden  was  full  of  people  and 
the  uniform  hue  of  their  garments 
gave  him  a  sharp  thrust  of  horror. 
They  were  black  from  head  to  toe, 
and  they  surrounded  a  dark  object 
resting  on  rough  trestles  placed  just 
outside  the  doorstep.  It  was  evident- 
ly waiting  for  something,  the  sombre 
assembly  that  had  descended  like  a 
swarm  of  devastating  insects  on  this 
secret  pleasure-ground  of  his  own  to 
blot  out  its  beauty  with  their  presence. 
The  only  spots  of  color  were  the  bright 
Lights  of  Jerusalem,  set  like  living 
torches  beside  the  unpretentious  page- 
ant of  death. 

The  young  man  stood  on  the  bank 
looking  blankly  down,  his  hands  drop- 
ed  at  his  sides.  He  dared  not  go 
near  to  intrude  upon  the  handful  of 
mourners,  though  from  over  the  hedge 
below  the  line  he  could  ha'/e  asked 
the  question  which  tormented  him. 
Details  spring  with  an  irony  all  their 
own  to  the  minds  of  those  in  suspense, 
and  he  reflected  that  he  need  not  have 
been  concerned  by  his  blackened  coat 
an  coal-stained  hands.  Everything 
was  black  now.  The  clang  made  by 
the  rails  as  the  workmen  piled  them 
in  a  heap  sent  a  harsh  note  booming 
into  the  air. 

Then  his  trouble  lifted  from  him, 
for  the  cottage  door  opened  and  the 
well-known  figure  came  out  between 
the  Lights  of  Jerusalem.  She  turned 
the  key,  putting  it  in  her  pocket,  and 
her  companions  raised  the  coffin  and 
carried  it  out  of  the  garden. 

As  she  followed  them  she  looked 
up  at  the  line,  and,  perhaps  from 
habit,   Joshua's   hand   went   up  to  his 
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cap;  and  though  he  dropped  it  half- 
way, afraid,  instinctively,  to  force  his 
recognition  upon  her  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, he  saw  her  smile. 

When  the  humble  procession  had 
passed  out  of  sight  he  went  back  to 
•the  engine  in  a  kind  of  dream.  But 
it  was  a  dream  with  a  definite  purpose. 
In  three  days  it  would  be  Sunday,  a 
free  day  for  him,  because  the  local 
train  did  not  run.  He  would  start 
from  Hereford  and  walk  along  the 
line  to  the  cottage,  a  bare  seven  miles, 
and  he  would  at  last  see  and  speak 
with  this  girl  face  to  face.  He  could 
not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  catas- 
trophe which  had  happened  to  her. 
but  he  understood  that,  in  its  grip,  she 
had  still  held  to  their  unspoken  friend- 
ship, and  that  the  tacit  bond  had 
emerged  from  it.  a  thing  which  present 
calamity  had  not  been  able  to  break. 
He  scarcely  knew  what  he  meant  to 
do  when  he  should  meet  her,  but  he 
felt  as  if  a  gate  had  opened.  And 
through  the  gate  he  would  go. 

On  Sunday  morning  Joshua  rose  to 
find  Hereford  enveloped  in  the  mist 
of  coming  heat,  and  at  half-past  eight 
he  dropped  on  to  the  permanent  way 
beyond  the  signal-box  on  the  Worces- 
ter line  to  begin  his  seven-mile  walk 
alongside  the  sleepers.  He  had  shaved 
with  particular  care  and  had  scrubbed 
himself  till  not  a  trace  remained  of 
the  coal-dust  of  the  week.  He  wore 
his  dark-grey  Sunday  suit,  and  even 
the  ill-made  clothes  could  not  take 
much  attraction  from  his  'grave  brown 
face  or  make  his  slight  figure  quite 
uninteresting,  for  the  touch  of  reserve 
and  refinement  which  kept  him  a  little 
aloof  from  the  rougher  part  of  his 
kind  showed  through  inferior  tailoring 
and  looked  out  of  his  observant  eyes. 

The  metals  stretched  on  into  the 
quivering  greyness  of  the  hot  day  as  he 
tramped  along,  and  the  sun  climbed 
higher.  On  either  side  spread  the 
green  landscape  of  western  England, 
rich  and  chequered.  The  ox-eye  daisies 
were  out  at  the  sides  of  the  line  and  the 
red  sorrel  and  the  clover ;  and  above 
the  round  heads  of  the  last,  misty 
clouds  of  tinv  butterflies  hung  like  an 
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"SHE   SHADED   HER  EYES   TO   LOOK  AT   THE   PASSING   TRAIN. 
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innocent  miasma.  It  was  almost  n 
o'clock  when  Joshua  reached  his  goal, 
and,  descending  the  embankment,  slip- 
ped through  a  weak  place  in  the  hedge 
and  approached  the  cottage  door. 

The  smoke  still  rose  from  the  chim- 
ney, but  there  was  neither  sound  nor 
stir  within,  and,  having  knocked  un- 
successfully, the  young  man  went  in- 
to the  orchard.  The  row  of  beehives 
was  in  its  place,  and  as  he  stood  look- 
iing  at  them  and  debating  what  he 
should  do,  the  sound  of  a  bell  came 
to  him  through  the  hot  air.  He  list- 
ened, smiling  at  his  own  stupidity.  Of 
course — she  was  at  church  ! 

He  hastened  through  the  garden, 
followed  the  sound,  and  came  out  on 
a  narrow  country  road.  In  front  of 
him  a  stout  woman  was  pressing  for- 
ward, book  in  hand,  with  conscience- 
stricken  haste,  and  in  the  wake  of  this 
unconscious  guide  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  lych-gate  of  a  small  square- 
towered  church.  The  woman  bustled 
through  the  churchyard  and  was  lost 
in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  porch.  The 
echo  of  her  creaking  boots  filled  it  as 
she  entered. 

He  followed  her  to  the  inner  door, 
stepping  like  a  thief,  and  peered  in. 
The  prayers  had  long  begun,  and  his 
eye  searched  the  kneeling  congregation 
for  the  figure  he  wanted  and  stopped 
at  a  row  of  cross-seats  facing  the  aisle 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  chancel  arch. 
The  girl  was  there ;  he  could  see  her 
attentive  profile  above  her  book  and 
her  bright  hair.  He  knew  her  at  once, 
and  her  unrelieved  black  clothes  con- 
firmed the  recognition.  He  drew  back 
stealthily  and  went  out  into  the  church- 
ward, for  there  was  no  vacant  seat 
near  the  door. 

It  was  a  rather  badly-kept  place,  for 
the  canopies  of  the  yew-trees  shadow- 
ed groups  of  tombstones,  ancient  and 
grotesque,  which  stuck  at  many  dif- 
ferent angles  from  the  coarse  grass. 
As  he  turned  to  examine  the  church 
he  noticed  that  a  slab  of  stone  jutted 
out  from  the  wall,  running  along  it  like 
a  bench.  He  sat  down  on  it  to  wait 
as  patiently  as  he  could  till  the  end 
of  the  service. 
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From  inside  the  building  came  the 
drone  of  collective  voices  saying  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  soon  after  he  heard 
the  sound  of  the  congregation  rising. 
Suspense  began  to  weigh  on  him,  so 
he  got  up  and  wandered  about,  read- 
ing epitaphs  with  a  half-mind  that 
scarcely  took  in  their  significance. 
Then  the  organ  began,  and  the  words 
of  the  hymn  carried  him  back  to  the 
house  in  the  orchard. 

"Jerusalem  the  golden,"  sang  the 
voices ;  and  at  these  words  the  two 
tall  orange  lilies  by  the  doorstep  rose 
before  Joshua,  who  stood  still,  staring 
at  the  inner  vision. 

He  awoke  from  his  abstraction  to 
see  a  black  figure  emerge  quickly 
from  the  porch. 

She  was  coming  towards  him,  her 
eyes  blind  with  tears.  No  doubt  some- 
thing in  the  service  had  upset  her  and 
she  had  fled,  unable  to  control  herself. 
Joshua  was  standing  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  but  with  the  light  of  the  blaz- 
ing noon  on  her  wet  eyes  she  seemed 
not  to  see  him. 

He  walked  quickly  forward  and 
stood  in  her  path. 

"It's  me,"  he  said  simply. 

She  stopped,  drawing  a  long,  qui- 
vering breath. 

"I'm  here,"  said  Joshua.  "It's  me. 
I  saw  you  from  the  engine." 

Then  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
to  the  stone  bench.  She  went  with 
him,  unresisting. 

He  had  not  supposed  that  she  was 
so  pretty,  for,  though  her  eyes  were 
swollen  and  her  face  blurred  and 
marked  by  weeping,  these  things  could 
not  obliterate  her  good  looks.  But 
Joshua  scarcely  gave  that  a  thought, 
nor  did  he  realize  for  a  moment  how 
extraordinary  his  behavior  might  seem 
to  her,  considering  that  he  was  a 
stranger.  The  only  thought  in  his 
mind  was  that  she  was  in  trouble  and 
that,  for  some  perfectly  unexplained 
but  imperative  reason,  she  would  cling 
to  him.  Her  sobs  slackened  as  he  sat 
silent  with  his  cap  pushed  back  from 
his  brow  and  his  hand  closed  round 
hers,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world;  behind  their  backs, 
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on  the  inner  side  of  the  church  wall, 
the  sermon  had  begun  and  the  parson's 
solitary  tones  were  in  monotonous 
possession. 

She  looked  up  at  the  young  fireman 
with  the  confiding  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"It  were  the  hymn,"  she  said  at 
last,  "'twas  about  Jerusalem,  and  I 
thought — I  remembered — the  Lights 
o'  Jerusalem  by  the  doorstep.  I've 
seen  them  there  all  my  life,  but  there'ii 
be  no  more  o'  they  for  me,  soon." 

"You  be  going  away,  then?"  asked 
Joshua. 

She  nodded. 

"Father's  dead,"  she  continued. 
"He'd  never  left  his  bed  for  four  years. 
I  minded  him.  He  couldn't  see  noth- 
ing but  from  the  window  where  his 
bed  were.  But  the  interest  he'd  take ! 
He'd  call  me  in  from  the  garden  and 
ask  how  it  was  all  looking,  and  how 
the  birds  were  building,  and  about  the 
currants  and  the  flowers  and  the 
apples.  He  could  tell  the  shape  of 
every  tree,  though  he  hadn't  seen 
them  for  so  long.  And  he  liked  the 
trains  too.  He  could  just  see  you 
where  he  was  lying,  an'  no  more, 
when  the  train  went  by  the  white  post 
on  the  bank.  It  made  him  feel  a  kind 
of  cheery-like  to  know  you  were  com- 
ing. "Twenty  past  eleven,  Winnie." 
he'd  say  to  me.  "It's  time  for  the 
engine." 

'Then  he  knew  me,'  said  the  young 
man  reflectively.  'Strange  that  I  nev- 
er thought  of  anyone  else  being  be- 
hind the  windows.  I  only  thought 
about  you  and  the  Lights  of  Jerusa- 
lem when  we  came  round  the  bend.' 

Inside  the  church  the  parson's  voice 
had  stopped,  and  a  general  stamping 
and  rustling  proclaimed  the  end  of  the 
sermon. 

T  must  go.  They'll  be  coming  out, 
and  I  don't  want  to  meet  them,'  said 
the  girl,  rising  quickly. 

'I'm  coming  with  you,'  said  Joshua. 

They  walked  back  hurriedly  to  the 
cottage,  for  the  dispersed  congrega- 
tion was  almost  treading  on  their 
heels ;  and  she  told  him,  with  a  prim- 
ness that  was  in  odd  contrast  with 
their  unconventional  attitude,  that  she 


did  not  want  the  neighbors  to  see  her 
with  a  stranger  so  soon  after  the  fun- 
eral. The  road  was  empty,  and  they 
went  along  side  by  side  talking  as 
though  they  had  known  each  other 
for  years.  He  learned  she  was  to 
leave  her  home  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  take  service  with  the  wife  of  a 
small  innkeeper  in  Hereford 

'You  must  be  going,  or  they'll  see 
you,'  said  she,  as  they  stopped  by  the 
orchard. 

They  stood  for  a  minute  without 
speaking. 

'I'll  look  for  you  going  by  to-mor- 
row/ said  the  girl;  there'll  be  only  a 
few  days  more  now.' 

'But  I'll  be  near  you  in  Hereford,' 
said  he. 

Her  face  brightened. 

'My  dear,'  said  Joshua  suddenly, 
'mind  you  this.  I  mayn't  be  the  sort 
o'  feller  that's  likely  to  please  a  girl, 
but  I'm  a  man  that'll  wait — and  I'm 
to  be  made  a  driver  next  year.  You 
can't  tell  what  it'll  be  like  at  the  inn. 
Maybe  you'll  be  happy,  maybe  not. 
But  in  any  case  I'm  waiting.  An'  the 
first  day  you  say  "Come,"  I'll  come 
for  you.  It's  funny,  but  it  seems 
somehow  as  if  you  belonged  to  me. 
Could  you  like  me,  do  you  think?' 

'Oh,  I  do,'  she  answered  simply. 
'But  you  must  be  going.  I  hear  them 
talking  on  the  road.' 

They  clasped  hands,  and  he  left  her. 
But  at'  the  end  of  the  garden  he  came 
back. 

'Oh,  Winnie!'  cried  the  man  who 
would  wait,  'you  won't  let  it  be  long?' 

'No,'  she  said  shyly. 

'Promise,'  said  Joshua. 

T  promise.' 

Then  he  turned  away,  stepped 
through  the  hedge,  and  ran  up  the 
side  of  the  embankment.  At  the  top 
he  stood,  holding  up  his  cap.  _  She 
was  smiling  at  him  between  the  Lights 
of  Jerusalem. 

When  his  slim  figure  had  vanished 
down  the  line  she  went  into  the  house 
and,  sitting  down,  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

But  not  to  cry. 
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Safe-Guarding  Investments 


By  R.  G.  Dingman 


The  majority  of  farmers  have  money  in  the  bank 
earning  three  per  cent,  interest.  They  zuould  be  pleased 
to  receive  more  for  their  investments.  Luring  pro- 
positions are  submitted  by  unscrupulous  financiers  to 
"steal"  hard-earned  money  from  farmers.  Mr.  Ding- 
man  is  in  close  touch  with  financial  schemes  and  shows 
some  of  the  traps  laid  by  promoters  to  secure  funds. 


NOW  to  invest  his  surplus  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of 
the  man  who  is  making  money. 
The  problem  of  investing,  usually,  is 
almost  as  serious  as  the  making  of  the 
money  in  the  first  place.  The  diffic- 
ulty is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  men  and  companies  per- 
sistently on  the  alert  to  steal  the  funds 
of  the  man  who  has  not  had  exper- 
ience in  investing.  Certain  classes 
in  Canada  indeed,  are  thought  of  as 
"easy  marks"  by  unscruplous  prom- 
oters and  stock  sellers.  The  preside 
ent  of  one  of  the  dental  associations, 
within  the  last  year  or  so,  in  deliver- 
ing an  address  to  the  members  of  that 
body,  spoke  of  the  fact  that  their  pro- 
fession was  one  of  those  before  whom 
unworthy  promotions  were  continual- 
ly brought  with  success.  The  farm- 
ing community  have  not  hitheto  been 
especially  regarded  as  easy  victims  by 
such  firms,  but  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's life  work  is  so  widely  separated 
from  stocks,  bonds  and  the  like,  makes 
it  particularly  necessary  for  him  to  be 
on  the  watch.  This  will  be  the  more 
so  as  the  high  prices  of  farm  products 
are  maintained,  and  as  the  farmer 
continues  to  prosper  in  Canada.  One 
pronounced  aim  of  The  Farmer's  Ma- 
gnzire  is  to  inform  and  to  safeguard 
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the  farmers  of  Canada  with  respect 
to  their  investments.  The  Magazine 
is  glad,  at  any  time,  to  answer  en- 
quiries from  any  of  its  readers  who 
may  have  placed  before  them  for  pur- 
chase, some  stock  or  security  of  whose 
value  they  are  not  sure.  In  this  way 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  hopes  within 
the  course  of  a  year  or  a  period  of 
years  to  save  the  farmer  many  times 
the  cost  of  his  subscription. 

In  this  initial  investment  article  it 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  mention 
some  of  the  traps  that  are  laid  to 
catch  the  uninformed.  There  were 
arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  seven  members 
of  a  firm  who  comprised  as  a  New 
York  financial  paper  put  it,  as  "brazen 
a  set  of  confidence  men  as  ever  band- 
ed together."  Their  soliciting  letters 
had  been  sent  out,  evidently,  more  or 
less  broadcast,  over  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  one  or  two  of  them  before 
him  as  he  writes.  The  promises  made 
are  surprising.  One  of  their  letters 
starts  off  thus :  "I  am  in  possession  of 
information  which  reveals  to  me  the 
fact  that  some  very  strong  interests 
are  going  to  make  a  sensational  move 
in  a  standard  New  York  Curb  stock 
in  about  two  weeks  and  I  will  impart 
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this  information  to  you  provided  1 
have  your  assurance  that  if  you  profit 
as  I  feel  absolutely  certain  you  will, 
you  will  try  to  make  it  your  business 
to  give  our  firm  hereafter  all  of  your 
business  in  New  York  Curb  stocks." 

The  confidential  nature  which  the 
firm  tried  to  impart  to  their  letters  is 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraph, 
and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  which 
closes  the  letter:  "If  you  are  interest- 
ed, I  suggest  that  you  immediately 
address  a  letter  to  me,  personally, 
marking  the  envelope  "Personal"  and 
addressing  it  to  this  office.  In  the 
meanwhile,  take  my  advice  and  fin- 
ance yourself  immediately  so  that  you 
can  embrace  the  opportunity." 

PERSONAL  FEATURE  A  BUNCO. 

"Kindly  be  sure  to  pay  attention  to 
my  request  to  address  your  letter  to 
me,  personally.  Mark  plainly  on  the 
envelope  'personal.'  "  Of  course  the 
personal  feature  is  all  bunco.  The 
letter  in  question,  however,  is  signed 
in  ink  with  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  firm,  although  the  actual  signing 
was  done  probably  by  an  office  boy. 
Another  paragraph  of  the  letter 
reads :  "As  soon  as  possible  after  I  re- 
ceive your  application  for  the  inform- 
ation, probably  within  a  few  days,  I 
will  either  telegraph  you  at  the  ex- 
pense of  B.  H.  Shaeftels  &  Com- 
pany, or  send  you  by  special  deliv- 
ery mail  the  complete  information.  I 
shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  you 
any  reason,  except  to  tell  you  to  buy 
the  stock  and  it  will  be  up  to  you  to 
buy  it  or  not.  All  I  guarantee  is,  that 
my  information  comes  from  such  a 
source,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
security  is  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
present  market  price,  that  I  feel  abso- 
lutely certain  you  will  be  not  only  safe 
in  making  the  purchase,  but  that  you 
will  roll  up  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent profits  you  ever  made  in  a  min- 
ing stock  in  your  career."  It  will  be 
noticed  that  they  give  no  reasons  to 
back  up  the  "tip"  which  they  give, 
or  the  strong  promises  they  hold  out 
as  to  the  certainty  of  profits.  The 
real   head   of  this   particular   promot- 


ing concern  has  been  twice  in  prison 
and  is  apparently  now  on  his  way 
there  again.  He  has,  to  conceal  his 
identity,  appeared  under  a  variety  of 
company  names,  as  did  the  notori- 
ous George  H.  Munroe  in  New 
York  and  in  Canadian  cities.  The 
Munroe  organization,  when  in  To- 
ronto a  year  or  two  ago,  main- 
tained a  most  elaborate  set  of  of- 
fices and  a  very  capable  staff  of 
salesmen.  They  were,  at  the  time, 
selling  the  stock  of  a  railroad  ap- 
pliance company,  and  their  show 
rooms  were  fitted  up  with  models  of 
railway  trains  and  the  like.  Money 
was  spent  lavishly  in  advertising,  and 
in  organization.  Promises  were  made 
and  misrepresentation  employed  with 
little  regard  for  the  facts.  Needless 
to  say,  after  the  concern  had  sold  the 
stock  of  this  and  one  or  two  other 
companies  of  the  kind,  they  closed 
their  offices  and  removed  to  greener 
fields. 

"GET-RICH-QUICK"  IS  ENTICING. 

A  similar,  but  even  more  enticing 
"get-rich-quick"  scheme — that  of  C. 
D.  Sheldon — was,  until  last  week,  be- 
ing persistently  brought  to  the  notice 
of  all  and  sundry  with  such  astuteness 
and  effrontery  that  many  men  whose 
experience  and  business  training 
should  have  warned  them,  were  en- 
trapped as  readily  as  the  most  callow 
youth  burning  with  the  desire  to  get 
something  for  nothing.  One  way 
which  this  man  had  of  entrapping  the 
unwary  was  that  old,  old  trick,  prac- 
tised by  the  operators  of  the  historic 
shell-game,  of  employing  certain  stool- 
pigeons  who  received  large  sums  as 
winnings,  purely  as  decoys.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that,  while  some  of  the 
earlier  "investors" — a  term  often  used 
by  such  firms  as  a  gentle  method  of 
implying  "suckers"  made — have  re- 
ceived considerable  dividends  at  the 
expense  of  the  later  comers,  the  latter 
are  now  wondering  why  such  a  flag- 
rant trap  of  this  sort  should  have 
caught  them.  The  first  intimation 
many  had  of  the  questionable  charac- 
ter of  the  man — although  a  promise  of 
20  per  cent,  a  month  profits  must  have 
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caused  some  to  question  Sheldon's 
bona  fides — was  the  following  para- 
graph in  a  Montreal  paper  in  a  "scare" 
heading: — 

FINANCIER'S    ABSENCE    WOR- 
RY TO  INVESTORS. 

Big  Montreal  stock  market  pool 
operator,  who  promised  clients  return 
of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  leaves 
Royal  city  suddenly,  and  banks  refuse 
to  cash  his  checks. 

Then  there  are  other  promotions 
not  really  fraudulent,  that  are  brought 
out  by  men  who  have  a  little  know- 
ledge of  financial  matters,  or  who  are 
not  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
probability  of  success.  For  most  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  farmers'  funds 
are  as  much  endangered  by  this  class 
of  broker  as  by  the  unscrupulous. 
Some  of  the  oil  and  mining  litera- 
ture, which  is  to  be  seen  continually, 
represents  these  classes  well.  One  of 
the  western  oil  companies  a  while  ago 
got  out  a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  funds.  It  starts  off  thus: 
"You  are  accustomed  to  hearing  of 
the  vast  timber,  agricultural  and  min- 
ing wealth  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west, but  did  you  know  that  in  the 


Province  of  Alberta,  near  Edmonton, 
there  is  being  developed  one  of  the 
largest  oil  fields  west  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  largest  supply  of  natural  gas  north 
of  California,  and  one  of  the  largest 
beds  of  asphaltum  on  this  continent? 

"Well,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
those  are  the  facts. 

"And  these  three  great  sources  of 
immense  wealth  are  ozuned  by  the  Am- 
erican-Canadian Oil  Company." 
They  leave  absolutely  no  question  as  to 
the  payment  of  dividends.  Further 
along  in  the  book  they  say,  "Leaving 
the  oil  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
you  are  still  assured  of  15  per  cent. 
on  your  money  from  the  gas  alone." 
They  state  also  that  they  believe  the 
$1  shares  will,  in  the  very  near  future, 
be  worth  $100,  or  more,  each. 

It  is  such  propositions  that  is  the 
aim  of  The  FARMERS'  MAGAZ- 
INE to  expose,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tecting the  financial  interests  of  the 
farming  community. 

A  later  article  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  the  fundamental  principles 
which  should  underlie  the  investment 
of  money.  Various  investment  pro- 
positions in  Canada  will  be  discussed 
in  subsequent  issues  of  the  magazine 


THE  BIRDS  OF  AENGUS  OG. 

In  my  young  youth  'twas  I  that  heard  them  calling, 
The  birds  of  Aengus,  Aengus  Ever-Young  ;* 

While  the  pale  light  between  the  hills  was  falling, 
I  heard  the  hounds  of  elf-land  giving  tongue. 

Though  by  rough  ways  my  eager  feet  went  straying 
Far  and  away  from  all  the  haunts  of  men, 

Near  fairy  rings  and  lonely  raths  delaying, 
Never  I  won  to  sight  of  them  again. 

At  long  and  last  I  see  their  blue  wings  gleaming, 
Soft  sounds  the  call  that  wooed  me  to  my  quest ; 

Lo !  in  your  eaves  the  bright  birds  of  my  dreaming, 
The  birds  of  Aengus  Og,  have  built  their  nest. 
Blanche  M.  Kelly,  in  McClure's 

*  Aengus  Og  Is  the  Celtic  god  of  youth  and  love,  and  he  Is  said  to  be 
always  accompanied  by  four  birds,  two  of  them  calling  constantly. 
"Cornel  Come  I  "  and  two,  "Stay  I  Stay   " 
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What  Does  It  Cost  to  Feed 
Canadians  ? 


By  T.  C.  Carter 


Canada's  trade  in  farm  produce  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  Canadians  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  us  do 
not  realise  how  large  our  production  is.  Others  believe 
we  are  bigger  than  we  really  are.  The  figures  given 
in  this  article  show  the  proportion  of  home  consump- 
tion to  our  total  production  in  some  of  our  important 
products.  Will  the  time  come  when  we  will  import 
foodstuffs  instead  of  exporting  them? 


CANADA'S  trade  is  a  subject 
that  is  being  discussed  by  a 
great  many  Canadians  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  been  our  object 
to  make  our  good's  of  such  a  quality 
that  two  articles  will  be  asked  for 
where  one  was  wanted  before.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  building  up 
many  industries  in  Canada,  but  agri- 
culture is  still  the  backbone  of  this 
young  nation.  The  quality  of  our 
farm  products  is  now  such  that  wher- 
ever they  are  bought  in  foreign 
markets  there  is  sure  to  follow  sub- 
sequent orders  for  them.  This  is  a 
good  sign.  It  shows  that  farmers  are 
taking  hold  of  the  latest  and  best 
methods  in  agriculture  and  are  plac- 
ing their  goods  on  the  market  in  the 
best  possible  condition. 

Recent  years  have  seen  much  new 
land  being  brought  under  cultivation. 
This  has  necessitated  much  more  la- 
bor in  commercial  centres.  We  must 
have  the  railways  if  we  are  to  get  our 
goods  to  market  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  We  must  have  our  stores 
and   supply   houses.     We   must   have 


our  factories  to  make  the  machinery 
for  the  saving  of  labor.  We  must 
have  the  comforts  of  our  homes  so 
that  our  lives  may  be  made  happier. 
Therefore  our  city  and  town  popula- 
tion has  grown  as  has  the  number  of 
farm  occupants. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  very  apt 
to  overlook  the  market  for  farm  pro- 
duce which  we  have  right  at  our 
doors.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  we  must  feed  those  at  home  be- 
fore we  can  send  any  of  our  produce 
away.  The  figures  in  this  article  have 
not  been  gathered  for  the  sole  reason 
of  pointing  out  the  size  of  our  home 
market,  but  also  to  show  that  we  are 
a  nation  in  point  of  production  as 
well  as  in  size.  We  are  able  to  pro- 
duce our  own  goods  as  well  as  make 
our  own  laws. 

Taking  the  figures  supplied  by  the 
different  provinces  we  find  that  in 
1908  Canada  produced  128,647,876 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  last  year  165,- 
787,530  bushels.  Of  this  large 
amount  we  sent  abroad  only  43,654,- 
668  bushels  in  1908  and  49,137,449 
bushels  in  1909.     But  we  must  add  to 
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these  figures  the  amount  of  flour 
which  was  exported  during  these 
years.  In  1908  we  sent  out  of  the 
country  1,962,740  barrels  of  flour 
valued  at  $8,454,954,  while  last  year 
the  amount  exported  was  1,738,038 
barrels  valued  at  $7,991,413.  If  we 
allow  4^4  bushels  of  wheat  to  one 
ibarrel  of  flour  these  figures  are  equiv- 
alent to  8,832,330  bushels  of  wheat  in 
1908  and  7,821,171  bushels  in  1909. 
This  makes  a  total  of  52,486,998 
bushels  of  wheat  exported  in  1908 
and  56,958,620  bushels  in   1909. 

These  figures  show  that  on  the 
average  we  send  about  one-third  of 
our  wheat  to  foreign  markets.  Last 
year  it  took  more  than  108  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  to  feed  the  people  of 
Canada.  Truly  we  are  getting  to  be 
quite  a  size. 

THREE  PER  CENT.  OATS  EXPORTED. 

Oats  form  the  staple  concentrated 
food  for  the  animals  of  the  farm, 
therefore  we  might  not  be  expected  to 
send  abroad  the  same  proportion  of 
this  grain  as  we  do  of  wheat.  In  this 
assumption  we  are  correct.  We  are 
producing  more  stock  on  our  farms 
every  year  and  we  must  grow  the 
grains  to  feed  it.  In  1908  we  pro- 
duced 258,480,047  bushels  of  oats,  and 
only  about  three  per  cent,  of  this 
amount  was  sent  abroad.     This     ex- 
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port  amounted  to  7,123,291  bushels. 
Last  year  the  oats  produced  in  Can- 
ada amounted  to  328,415,323  bushels 
and  98  1-4  per  cent,  of  them  were  con- 
sumed at  home.  When  we  consider 
the  amount  of  oatmeal  which  was 
sent  out  of  Canada  we  will  not  materi- 
ally affect  the  per  centage  of  the  oats 
exported.  In  two  years  we  used  574,- 
516,469    bushels    of    oats    in    Canada. 

Barley  is  another  staple  grain 
which  is  used  largely  for  animal  food. 
Considerable  quantities  are  used  for 
brewing  but  as  export  figures  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  feeding  and 
the  brewing  barley  we  need  not  con- 
sider the  amount  used  for  beer-mak- 
ing. In  1908  we  grew  47,749,229 
bushels  of  barley  and  of  this  amount 
only  41-4  per  cent,  or  1,990,444  bush- 
els were  exported.  Last  year  the  re- 
sult was  similar.  Of  the  48,810,685 
bushels  which  we  produced  we  sent 
out  of  the  country  2,959,335  bushels, 
or  6  1-4  per  cent,  of  all  we  grew. 

When  we  total  these  three  grains 
we  will  see  that  in  1908  we  produced 
434,877,152  bushels,  and  exported 
only  61,600,733  bushels  or  14  per 
cent.  Last  year  of  the  543,013,538 
bushels  we  grew  we  sent  abroad  65,- 
173,565  bushels  or  12  per  cent.  What 
a  consuming  people  we  must  be! 

In  1908  the  average  price  per 
bushel  received  by  the  farmers  for  the 
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different  grains  was, — wheat  81  cents, 
oats  39  cents  and  barley  46  cents. 
These  figures  are  the  average  for  the 
Dominion  as  figured  by  the  Census 
and  Statistics  Bureau  at  Ottawa. 
Using  these  figures  as  a  basis  we  find 
that  the  value  of  the  grains  consumed 
at  home  was  $180,768,497,  while  that 
which  went  abroad  sold  for  $46,208, 
156,  or  a  total  of  $226,976,643.  The 
following  year  prices  were, — wheat 
84  cents,  oats  35  cents  and  barley  46 
cents.  At  these  prices  our  grain  pro- 
duction in  1909  was  valued  to  the 
farmers  at  $276,659,803.  That  year 
the  value  of  the  three  grains  exported 
amounted  to  $44,476,223.  In  two 
years  the  value  to  us  was  $412,952,- 
076  for  the  amount  of  these  grains 
consumed  at  home,  while  we  received 
only  $90,684,380  for  what  we  export- 
ed. It  may  be  argued  that  the  amount 
exported  in  1908  contained  some  of 
the  1907  crop,  and  the  1909  export 
contained  some  of  the  1908  crop. 
However,  if  the  crops  for  the  separate 
years  are  figured  separately  the  result 
will  be  slightly  more  in  favor  of  the 
home  market  than  the  figures  given. 
Census  returns  for  1901  give  the 
number  of  farmers  in  Canada  as 
slightly  over  550,000.  Suppose  that 
the  number  is  now  1,000,000,  which 
we  believe  to  be  a  fair  estimate.  This 
gives  the  average  amount  of  grain 
produced  per  farm  as  434  bushels  and 
the  value  to  each  farmer  at  $227,  in 
1908.  The  following  year  the  average 
yield  per  farm  was  543  bushels, 
valued  at  $277.     Therefore  we  have 


increased  the  average  production  of 
each  farm  in  one  year  by  109  bushels 
valued  at  $50.  Is  not  this  a  fair  in- 
crease in  that  short  space  of  time  ? 

The  latest  figures  in  the  production 
of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  are  those 
contained  in  the  census  returns  for 
1901.  At  that  time  the  percentage  re- 
quired for  home  consumption  was, — 
cheese  gl/2  per  cent.,  butter  88  per 
cent  and  eggs  87  per  cent,  of  all  we 
produced.  Since  that  time  the  home 
consumption  of  these  products  has 
steadily  increased.  Instead  of  export- 
ing eggs  we  are  importing  them,  one 
shipment  coming  all  the  way  from 
Russia  last  year.  Our  exports  of 
butter  have  fallen  to  practically  noth- 
ing and  we  are  selling  much  less 
cheese  abroad  than  we  were  a  few 
years  ago. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  the  home  market 
confined  to  the  farmers  alone.  In 
1906  the  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments including  carriages  and  wagons 
was  $21,183,257,  while  the  value  of 
those  exported  amounted  only  to 
$2,560,000.  This  shows  that  85  2-3 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imple- 
ments made  in  Canada  are  sold  and 
used  in  this  country.  Other  manu- 
factures show  a  similar  per  centage, 
but  we  have  not  space  to  go  into  de- 
tail. If  we  have  shown  that  farmers 
are  making  good  use  of  their  land 
in  increasing  the  average  yields  from 
it,  and  that  we  are  able  to  produce 
our  own  goods,  these  figures  will  not 
have  been  gathered  together  in  vain. 
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A  Strange  Tip 


By 
W.  Hastings  Webling 


THE  Hon.  Robert  Norman  Bean- 
yngton-Brome,  familiarly  known 
as  "Beans"  to  his  immediate 
friends,  third  son  of  the  late  lamented 
Lord  Stranways,  and  only  surviving 
brother  of  the  present  Lord,  stood 
alone  in  the  paddock  at  Ascot,  intently 
figuring  at  his  gold  monogramed  bet- 
ting book.  From  the  serious  frown 
on  his  naturally  good  natured  freckled 
face,  it  was  not  difficult  to  conclude 
that  the  result  of  his  calculations  was 
far  from  pleasant.  Indeed,  the  Hon. 
Robert,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  was 
"up  against  it."  A  monotonous  suc- 
cession of  losers,  which  should  have 
won  easily,  threatened  the  young 
sportsman  with  a  very  bad  time  on 
settling  day. 

"Only  a  miracle,  or  a  lucky  plunge 
on  the  last  race  can  save  the  situa- 
tion," he  muttered,  slowly  closing  the 
book,  "both  equally  unlikely  to  come 
off,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned;  the  Fates 
are  against  me." 

"Beans,  by  all  that's  beautiful !" 
exclaimed  a  cheery  voice  at  his  side, 
"How  are  you  old  chap?" 

The  Hon.  Robert  turned  to  see  the 
soldierly  figure  and  handsome  face  of 
his     best      friend,     Captain     William 

Courtney,    of    His    Majesty's   th 

Dragoon  Guards. 

With  unaffected  pleasure,  he  grasp- 
ed the  Captain's  outstretched  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily.  "Well !  'pon 
my  word,  Billie,  where  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  do  you  spring  from !  I 
thought  you  were  roasting  in  India." 
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"I  was,  and  that's  a  jolly  long  way 
removed  from  Heaven,  just  now,  old 
chap.  Had  a  touch  of  fever,  got  six 
months'  leave,  which  by  the  same  tok- 
en is  nearly  up,  and  here  I  am!  By 
Jove!  it's  great  to  be  home.  How 
goes  the  battle,  Beans?" 

"Rotten,  old  fellow — how  goes  it 
with  you?  You  look  pretty  fit  for 
an   invalid." 

"O !  I'm  enjoying  robust  health,  and 
having  a  ripping  time.  What  do  you 
think!  Saw  old  Drivers,  at  the  sta- 
tion. Of  course  you  know  old  Driv- 
ers? Used  to  train  for  my  Guvnor. 
Seemed  actually  glad  to  see  me,  mark- 
ed my  card  for  the  first  and  third 
race,  with  a  'double  star'  for  the  last. 
The  first  two  won,  and  I'm  going  for 
the  'cigars'  on  the  last — what!" 

"Bully  for  you,  Bill !  Glad  to  hear 
somebody  is  finding  them.  But  what, 
in  the  name  of  all  that's  glorious,  did 
the  wiley  Driver  tip  you  for  the  last?" 

"Climatic !  and  further  stated  in  a 
mysterious  whisper  accompanied  by  a 
particularly  knowing  wink — "If  Don 
Antonio  wins  the  'third'  you  can  have 
a  little  extra  on  Climatic." 

"You're  an  angel  in  disguise,  Bill. 
I  may  get  out  of  this  beastly  mess, 
after  all.  Let's  get  back  to  the  Ring 
— I  see  they're  clearing  the  course  for 
the  last  race." 

The  two  friends  hurried  back  to 
"Tattersalls"  and  forcing  their  way 
through  the  struggling  crowd,  man- 
aged to  attract  the  attention  of  Jack 
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Cooper,  the  Leviathan  Knight  of  the 
pencil. 

"What  price  Climatic?"  inquired 
the  Hon.  Robert. 

"Seven  to  you,  Sir,"  replied  the 
busy  bookmaker. 

"To  a  hundred,  twice,"  nodded  the 
Hon.  Robert — "You're  in,  I  suppose?" 
turning  to  his  friend. 

"Rather,"  replied  the  Captain,  "go 
for  the  'cigars,'  Beans.  I'm  with  you 
to  the  limit." 

The  Hon.  Robert  moved  on  and 
backed  Climatic  down  to  5  to  i,  when 
the  stirring  shout  of  "They're  off!" 
signalled  the  horses  were  running,  and 
suspended  further  investments.  So 
the  two  friends  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  a  place  of  vantage,  and  watch- 
ed with  keen  interest  the  result  of 
the  momentous  race. 

With  field  glasses  glued  to  their 
eyes,  they  quickly  distinguished  the 
well-known  colors  of  the  noble  owner 
of  Climatic,  "green  and  yellow."  She 
was  well  placed  and  going  easily.  At 
the  turn  her  little  jockey,  one  of  the 
most  successful  lightweights  in  Eng- 
land,-let  her  out  a  little,  and  she 
promptly  went  to  the  head  of  affairs, 
taking  a  nice  position  on  the  rails. 

"Climatic  wins  !  Even  money  Cli- 
matic !  Climatic  for  a  thousand!" 
yelled  the  Bookies. 

"O!  it's  a  regular  walkover!"  ob- 
served the  Hon.  Robert,  in  tones  of 
suppressed  delight. 

"All  over,  bar  shouting!"  observed 
Captain  Courtney,  "and  by  Gad ! — 
what  a  win !" 

The  horses  were  now  racing  for 
home,  Climatic  with  a  comfortable 
lead  of  a  couple  of  lengths.  It  was 
then  her  young  pilot  turned  in  triumph 
to  watch  the  useless  struggle  of  his 
straining  opponents.  Alas !  it  was  his 
own  undoing!  The  filly  changed  her 
stride  and  stumbled.  Caught  by  sur- 
prise, the  boy  lost  his  balance  and 
horse  and  rider  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground  with  a  sickening  thud. 

It  was  all  over,  a  wretched  out- 
sider had  beat  the  favorite  a  head,  and 


another  sad  story  was  added  to  the 
annals  of  a  Black  Ascot. 

The  Hon.  Robert  carefully  placed 
his  glasses  back  in  their  case,  while 
his  grey-blue  eyes  looked  bravely 
round  at  Captain  Courtney,  who  stood 
watching  poor  Climatic  being  led 
limping  away  in  the  distance. 

"Well,  that  about  settles  it,  Bill," 
said  the  Hon.  Robert,  as  they  slowly 
followed  the  crowd  hurrying  to  catch 
a  train  for  town. 

"Did  you  ever  know  such  rotten 
luck — what?"  exclaimed  the  still 
dazed  Captain,  when  they  at  last  se- 
cured seats  in  the  crowded  train. 

"Glorious  uncertainty  of  the  turf, 
Bill!" 

"Righto !  what's  the  good  of  worry- 
ing! let's  go  to  the  Club,  and  make 
a  night  of  it — what?" 

"You're  on,"  replied  the  Hon.  Ro- 
bert, "we  will  forget  the  past  in  one 
glorious  night — then  to-morrow  !  Well, 
it's   chaos   and   Canada   for   me !" 

"Bad  as  all  that,  old  chap?  I'm  sorry, 
can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

"No,  thanks,  Billie.  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  selling  out  my  few  effects — 
draw  my  little  balance,  and  settling 
up." 

"After  that?" 

"The  deluge !  I  shall  have  to  touch 
poor  old  Stranways  again,  altho'  good- 
ness knows,  with  poor  crops  and  in- 
creased rents,  he  has  about  all  he  can 
do  to  keep  things  going.  However, 
he  is  good  for  a  bit,  especially  when 
he  hears  I'm  cutting  the  festive  'turf,' 
and  clearing  out  for  Canada.  He's 
fearfully  strong  on  emigration  just 
now,  and  simply  bursting  with  facts 
and  figures — the  glorious  possibilities 
of  the  Great  Northwest,  etc.,  etc." 

"Not  a  bad  idea — but  beastly  cold 
climate — eh  ?" 

"Not  so  cold  as  London,  to  a  man 
that's  broke,"  observed  the  Hon.  Ro- 
bert, seriously.  "There's  simply  noth- 
ing to  do,  but  follow  Stranway's  ad- 
vice— he's  been  at  me  again  lately. 
But  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
fellow  to  break  away  from  this  sort 
of  thing.     Besides,  there's  Sara — she 
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won't  understand  the  situation,  and 
how  can  I  expect  her  to  wait  for  a 
'down-and-outer'  like  myself." 

"Lady  Sara  is  young,"  said  the 
Captain,  sympathetically.  "She  would 
be  the  first  to  stand  by  you.  Give  her 
a  chance,  you'll  see ;  or  I'm  jolly  well 
mistaken  in  my  guess." 

"Well,  a  truce  to  worry,"  exclaim- 
ed the  Hon.  Robert,  more  blithely. 
"We  still  have  our  evening,  let  the 
morrow  bring  forth  what  it  may.  Ah ! 
here  we  are  at  last!" 

The  train  reached  its  terminus  and 
the  young  men  hailed  a  taxi,  and  were 
soon  lost  in  the  surging  traffic  of  Lon- 
don Town. 

The  first  thing  the  Hon.  Robert  did, 
when  he  awoke  next  morning,  was  to 
order  his  man,  Bury,  to  mix  a  stiff 
brandy  and  soda,  which,  followed  by 
a  cold  tub,  helped  materially  in  pre- 
paring him  for  the  unpleasant  duties 
of  the  day.  He  surprised  his  brother, 
Lord  Stranways,  by  his  early  appear- 
ance, and  himself  still  more,  by  the 
comparatively  lucid  statement  of  his 
affairs,  considering  that  he  and  the 
Captain,  had  only  parted  a  few  hours 
before,  in  a  state  of  convivial  happi- 
ness and  blissful  indifference  to  the 
"slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune"— or  such  a  mere  detail  as  com- 
mon cash. 

His  Lordship  listened  to  the  con- 
fessions of  his  younger  brother  with 
sympathetic  interest — especially  in  re- 
ference to  emigration. 

"Excellent  idea,  Beans,  splendid 
country,  great  opportunities.  Should 
have  gone  there  myself  years  ago,  if 
the  Guvnor  had  given  the  word.  Tell 
you  what  I'll  do;  I'll  have  Coutts 
place  £200  to  your  credit  at  the  Bank 
of  Montreal.  This,  with  the  little  you 
can  save  from  the  wreck  should  give 
you  a  start.  I'd  like  to  do  more,  but 
you  know  the  condition  of  affairs 
here — absolutely  impossible ! 

The  Hon.  Robert  thanked  his  bro- 
ther and  they  parted  as  ever,  the  best 
of  friends,  although  they  had  little  in 
common,  and  really  saw  very  little  of 
one  another. 
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What  with  selling  out,  settling  ac- 
counts and  preparing  for  the  journey, 
the  Hon.  Robert  put  in  his  last  few 
days  in  England  very  busily. 

The  hardest  thing  of  all  was  ex- 
plaining matters,  and  bidding  farewell 
to  Lady  Sara  Bayville. 

"Oh !  Bob,"  she  exclaimed,  after  he 
had  recounted  his  plans  and  ambi- 
tions. "What  a  bore !  the  Leathers  were 
going  to  invite  us  both  for  a  perfectly 
ripping  house  party  at  their  place  in 
Scotland  next  month."  Then  more 
seriously,  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  Bob,  but 
it  won't  make  any  difference  to  me, 
you  know !  I'll  wait  ever  such  a  long 
time,  and  you  will  make  lots  of  money, 
won't  you  ?  and  come  back  soon  ?  And, 
I  say,  Bob,  do  be  a  careful  boy,  won't 
you,  and  not  get  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians." 

"I'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  the 
Hon.  Robert,  with  a  laugh,  "although, 
from  what  I  hear,  there  are  other  In- 
dians than  the  noble  Reds,  who  may 
be  hunting  for  my  scalp  over  there." 

"Well,  good-bye,  Sara."  He  press- 
ed her  fondly  to  his  heart,  while  their 
young  lips  met  in  a  last  fond  farewell. 

"Good-bye,  Bob,  and — good  luck!" 

He  noted  the  little  break  in  her 
voice,  and  it  helped  him  through  many 
a  cheerless  hour  in  the  days  to  come. 

Bob  sailed  the  following  afternoon 
on  the  good  ship,  Florentine.  He  had 
booked  his  passage  in  the  name  of 
Robert  Brome,  and  as  Robert  Brome 
he  determined  to  win  the  smile  of 
fickle  fortune  entirely  on  the  result  of 
his  own  efforts. 

The  wooing  of  fickle  fortune  proved 
more  difficult  than  even  he  imagined. 
Gold  did  not  grow  on  the  streets  of 
Montreal,  and  he  drifted  from  one 
place  to  another,  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  nearly  two  empty  years 
passed  before  a  favoring  wind  waft- 
ed him  to  the  little  town  in  western 
Ontario,  which  we  may  call  Brown- 
ville.  Here  he  got  a  job  working  on 
a  farm  owned  by  Thomas  Gibson,  who 
ran  a  general  store,  a  farm,  a  saw- 
mill, etc.,  and  dealt  in  anything  from 
a  thimble  to  a  timber  limit,  if  he 
thought  there  was  money  in  it. 
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Bob  soon  made  good  with  the 
shrewd  old  man,  who  put  him  in  full 
charge  of  the  farm,  to  work  on  half 
shares.  This  life  suited  Bob  to  a  turn, 
he  worked  with  his  brains,  as  well  as 
his  hands.  He  dug  right  in,  rose  with 
the  sun  and  retired  early.  Labored 
with  a  cheerful  optimism,  and  suc- 
cess crowned  his  efforts. 

Letters  from  the  Old  Country 
gradually  ceased  to  arrive,  except  at 
rare  intervals.  He  heard  occasionally 
from  his  brother,  once  in  a  great  while 
from  Lady  Sara,  and  Courtney.  His 
brother  he  knew  had  married  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  brewer,  while 
Captain  Courtney  was  still  in  India, 
accumulating  medals  and  contracting 
a  liver.  As  for  Lady  Sara,  the  de- 
scription of  her  doings  only  seemed 
to  prove  how  utterly  vain  it  was  for 
him  to  ever  hope  or  expect  such  a 
beautiful  butterfly  of  fashion  to  be 
the  bride  of  a  hard-working  Canadian 
farmer. 

Soliloquising  alone  one  evening  in 
the  early  Fall,  smoking  his  cherished 
briar,  Bob's  thoughts  gradually  wan- 
dered back  to  days  of  the  past.  Days 
of  happy  childhood  spent  at  Castle 
Stranways,  in  the  midst  of  the  Chii- 
tern  Hills,  splendid  even  in  decay.  On 
through  Eton,  then  Oxford,  careless 
happy-go-lucky  days  of  early  man- 
hood round  town.  Racing,  shooting, 
yachting,  bridge,  etc.  The  good  fel- 
lows he  knew  so  well,  chief  among 
them  Billie  Courtney,  one  of  the  very 
best.  Dearer  still,  his  first  meeting 
with  Lady  Sara  at  her  father's  hunt- 
ing box  Leicestershire.  The  dutiful 
attention,  next  the  mild  flirtation  and 
happy  stolen  walks  in  the  moonlight. 
Then  the  first  awakening  of  love's 
young  dream.  Slowly  it  all  passed, 
a  succession  of  moving  pictures,  be- 
fore his  yearning  vision. 

How  he  longed  once  more  to  see 
the  old  friends,  the  old  home,  to  dine 
once  more  at  his  favorite  club,  and 
indulge  in  an  English  sole,  served  in 
that  incomparable  style  for  which  the 
chef  was  famous.  A  draught  of  good 
English  ale,  from  its  native  pewter, — 
nectar    of    the     gods,     indeed!      But 


above  all  to  see  Sara  once  more. 
Would  she  know  him?  He  pictured 
her  surprise  at  his  rugged  sunburnt 
appearance,  the  queer  cut  of  his 
country  clothes.  How  she  would 
smile,  and  in  fancy  he  could  see  the 
dainty  dimples  peeping  in  and  out  on 
her  pretty  face.  But  of  course,  he 
would  get  a  new  wardrobe  from 
Smithers  &  Jones,  before  he  presented 
himself. 

"Hallo !  Beans,  my  boy — what 
luck?"  exclaimed  a  well-remembered 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

Surprised  beyond  measure,  ne 
looked  up  and  beheld  the  lithe  form 
and  handsome  face  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam Courtney.  His  eyes  were  glow- 
ing with  pathetic  pleasure,  his  once 
bronzed  countenance,  unnaturally 
pale  and  serene. 

"Billie,  by  all  that's  wonderful! 
What  happy  fortune  brought  you 
here?"     And  Bob  started  to  his  feet. 

"Sit  down,  old  man,  don't  move, 
I'm  only  here  for  a  few  minutes"  said 
the  Captain  in  strange  low  tones. 
"You  remember  Climatic?" 

Bob  nodded  in  a  half  stupor,  his 
straining  eyes  fixed  on  those  of  his 
friend. 

"Back  her  for  the  Blankshire,  she 
is  going  to  win.  Driver  says  so,  and 
Driver  knows." 

"But  Billie,  old  boy,  you  look  so 
queer — are  you  ill — is  anything 
wrong?" 

"No  thanks,  I'm  quite  all  right 
now,  you  know"  replied  the  Captain 
with  a  ghost  of  his  old  smile,"  but 
don't  forget,  Beans, — Climatic  is  a 
certainty !  And  I  say,  Beans,  split  a 
bottle  of  the  "boy"  with  me  if  ir 
comes  off.     Good-bye,  old  chap !" 

"Hang  Climatic !  Bill,  sit  down  like 
a  good  fellow,  and  tell  me  about  your  • 
self"  cried  Bob,  again  rising  and  step- 
ping towards  his  friend.  But  the 
Captain  was  no  longer  there,  he  had 
faded  away  as  mysteriously  as  he 
came,  and  the  room  remained  silent 
and  in  darkness. 

Bob  quickly  struck  a  match.  He 
lit  the   lamp   and  gazed   around,   but 
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everything  was  in  order,  not  a  thing 
disturbed. 

"Well,  by  Jove!  if  that  doesn't  beat 
the  deuce"  he  muttered,  "'I've  been 
dreaming !  The  most  realistic  thing 
I  ever  knew — Would  have  bet  a 
hundred  Bill  was  here.  Yet  Bill 
never  looked  quite  so  queer  in  all  his 
life — strange  things  dreams.  Well,  I 
guess  I  had  better  turn  in  now  for 
good,  and  forget  it." 

But  he  didn't  forget.  Next  morn- 
ing the  dream  returned  to  Bob  with 
renewed  vividness.  He  couldn't  get 
it  out  of  his  mind.  "Gima'ic''  for- 
sooth, bet  she  has  been  relegated  to  a 
hansom  cab,  or  the  boneyard  long  be- 
fore this.  Still,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  I'll  run  down  to  the  Village 
and  get  an  English  paper.  It's  the 
15th  to-day — the  Blankshire  is  gener- 
ally run  about  the  27th.  Probably  I 
can  find  the  entries,  or  betting  quota- 
tions— that  will  settle  it." 

Bob  saddled  his  mare,  and  cantered 
over  to  Brownville,  about  three  miles 
distant,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fairly  late  issue  of  "Lloyd's  Weekly." 
With  strangely  trembling  hands,  he 
searched  through  the  sheets  till  at 
length  he  discovered  a  paragraph 
headed  latest  betting  on  the  "Blank- 
shire Handicap,"  and  there,  with  a 
start,  he  read  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quotations  —  "Climatic,  50  to  1  of- 
fered." 

•!"  he  ejaculated 


"Well,  I'm  — 
in  surprise  "she's  certainly  in  it  all 
right,  altho'  they  don't  seem  to  be 
running  over  themselves  to  back  her. 
However,  this  paper  is  two  weeks  old, 
and  conditions  have  likely  changed 
since  then." 

He  returned  to  the  farm,  but  his 
heart  was  not  in  his  work,  try  as  he 
would,  and  by  the  time  old  Gibson 
drove  over  on  his  daily  visit  Bob  had 
arrived  at  a  determination. 

After  greetings  and  some  casual 
conversation  Bob  blurted  out  "I  say, 
Mr.  Gibson,  can  I  get  away  for  a 
month,  I  want  to  make  a  flying  trip 
to  England." 
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"Why,  of  course,  my  boy,"  said  the 
old  man  taken  somewhat  by  surprise. 
"Coming  back?" 

"O  yes,"  said  Bob,  "I'll  be  back, 
never  fear.  Everything  in  pretty 
good  shape.  Giles  can  take  hold  while 
I'm  away." 

"When  do  you  start?" 

"I  find  the  Bostnia  sails  on  the 
18th,  and  I  want  to  make  Liverpool 
by  the  26th  at  the  latest.  She  can 
just  do  it." 

"Good  enough,"  said  the  old  man, 
who  was  rather  fond  of  Bob  in  his 
dry  old  way.  "You'll  have  to  get  a 
hustle  on  if  you  want  to  make  Mon- 
treal by  the  18th." 

"Oh !  I  can  do  it  easily,"  said  Bob, 
who  thanked  his  worthy  employer, 
and  prepared  for  his  trip. 

After  packing  a  few  necessary 
things  in  an  old  suit  case,  Bob  drew 
a  biggish  sum  in  crisp  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ten  pound  notes,  and  left  that 
night  on  the  International  Limited  for 
Montreal ;  there  he  boarded  the  Bost- 
nia, and  sailed  early  next  morning  for 
England,  home  and  beauty. 

It  was  a  most  uninteresting  trip, 
very  few  passengers  and  prevailing 
fogs  all  the  way  across.  One  can 
imagine,  therefore,  with  what  pleas- 
ure Bob  sighted  land  at  last,  and  fin- 
ally placed  foot  on  British  soil  the 
night  of  the  26th. 

"Pretty  close  call  at  that"  reflected 
he,  as  with  bag  in  hand,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  London  &  North  Western 
Hotel. 

Buying  two  or  three  of  the  evening 
papers,  he  retired  to  his  room,  and  be- 
fore turning  in,  read  all  the  news 
available  in  reference  to  the  classic 
"Blankshire,"  scheduled  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

In  the  betting  Climatic  was  quoted 
still  at  50  to  1  "taken  and  offered." 
She  was  also  on  the  list  of  probable 
starters,  although  her  jockey's  name 
was  not  mentioned. 

One  scribe  writing  from  the  scene 
of  action,  referring  to  different  candi- 
dates— said,  "Among  the  lighter 
weights  Climatic  must  be  considered, 
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were  one  sure  she  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  severe  injury  she  sustained 
as  a  two-year-old.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, she  has  seldom  run  in  public  and 
then  unsuccessfully  in  very  moderate 
company." 

"Not  awfully  encouraging,"  re- 
flected Bob,  "Still  there  is  one  gleam 
of  hope,  one  oasis  in  the  desert — old 
Driver  still  trains  her,  and  if  she's 
good  enough  for  him  to  keep,  she 
can't  be  absolutely  worthless.  Then 
there's  dear  old  Bill's  supernatural 
tip.  Well,  here's  for  bed — to-morrow 
will  prove  all  things !" 

Bob  rose  early  next  morning  and 
took  the  first  train  for  "Blankshire," 
which  landed  him  in  that  historic  old 
town  about  noon,  in  time  for  lunch 
at  the  Rutland.  After  an  excellent 
cold  collation,  Bob  strolled  leisurely 
up  to  the  course  and  wandered  round 
reviewing  old  scenes,  watching  the 
various  horses  parading  in  the  pad- 
dock. He  encountered  many  well  re- 
membered faces,  of  casual  acquaint- 
ances, trainers,  touts,  bookmakers, 
jockeys  and  all  the  varied  mixtures  of 
mankind  that  go  to  make  up  the 
great  racing  fraternity.  Of  course, 
no  one  recognized  Bob  Brome  in  his 
weird,  country-cut  garments,  as  the 
erstwhile,  fashionable,  well-groomed 
man  about  town.  But  little  did  he 
care  for  that,  it  caused  a  smile,  for  he 
was  there  for  a  purpose,  and  the  out- 
come of  that  purpose  was  all  that  in- 
terested him  at  that  moment. 

The  course  was  being  cleared  for 
the  first  event,  which  Bob  watched 
with  the  keen  interest  of  the  true 
sportsman,  for  he  loved  horses.  He 
saw  the  second  race  won  by  the  fa- 
vorite which  carried  the  good  King's 
Royal  colors.  The  victory  created  an 
ovation  and  proved  how  fondly  His 
Majesty  rested  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects. 

Then  Bob  returned  to  the  paddock, 
and  after  a  diligent  search,  discovered 
Climatic,  looking  wonderfully  fit,  in 
the  course  of  saddling,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  astute  Driver 


himself.  He  examined  her  critically ; 
she  seemed  full  of  life,  and  her  bay 
coat  shone  like  satin. 

"Good  enough,"  concluded  Bob, 
"She's  here,  she's  well,  and  I'm  going 
to  see  the  bally  thing  through  to  the 
limit — come  what  may!" 

Having  reached  this  conclusion, 
Bob  returned  to  Tattersalls,  where 
speculation  was  in  full  force.  The 
bookies  were  offering  5  to  2  the  Field, 
4  to  1  Tipster,  6  to  1  Merrylip,  6  to  1 
Lonia,  100  to  14  Gildersleeve,  and  so 
on,  while  Climatic  with  two  or  three 
other  horses  was  offered  at  50  to  1. 
The  odds  were  tempting,  but  still  Bob 
held  on,  and  turned  to  watch  the  par- 
ade, for  the  contestants,  a  field  of 
twenty-six,  were  now  passing  the 
stands.  Very  beautifully  they  looked, 
trained  to  perfection,  stepping  proud- 
ly before  their  critics,  with  a  seeming 
knowledge  of  their  great  importance 
and  responsibilities. 

Climatic  was  ridden  by  a  young 
apprentice  from  the  Driver  stables,  a 
bright,  likely  looking  lad.  As  for  the 
mare,  she  walked  sedately,  but  looked 
fit  to  run  for  her  life.  The  horses 
turned  slowly,  and  then  cantered 
sharply  past  on  their  way  to  the  start- 
ing post. 

Once  more  pandemonium  broke 
loose,  and  wagering  was  carried  on  at 
feverish  heat.  The  betting  rings  pre- 
sented one  seething  mass  of  strug- 
gling humanity. 

'"Ere!"  shouted  a  stentorian  voice, 
"I'll  lay  66  to  1  Ballinger,  66  to  1 
Turnover,  66  to  1  Climatic."  It  was 
old  Ben  Morton  and  Bob  knew  him 
well  as  a  sound  man.  Pushing  his 
way  to  the  front  he  shouted  through 
the  din  "Climatic  to  a  hundred!" 

"What  name?"  briskly  inquired  old 
Ben,  who  thought  he  half  recognized 
the  face  of  an  old  client. 

"Cash"  replied  Bob,  passing  ten 
crisp  notes  into  the  Bookie's  capaci- 
ous hand. 

"Like  it  again,  Sir?"  inquired  the 
obliging  Ben,  scenting  a  Juggins. 

Bob  hesitated.  Suddenly  the  vision 
of    Courtney    appeared     before     him. 
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and  once  more  he  seemed  to  hear  the 
echo  of  his  voice  saying,  "Climatic  is 
a  certainty!" 

"Yes,  to  five  hundred!"  cried  Bob 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  handing 
Sen  the  balance  of  his  precious  wad, 
receiving  a  ticket  in  exchange. 

Bob  turned  quickly  to  look  for  his 
old  friend,  almost  expecting  to  see 
him  in  the  immediate  crowd — but  not 
a  sign  of  Courtney  could  he  discover. 
"Well !  if  that  doesn't  beat  the  deuce, 
I'm  a  Rotterdam  Dutchman!"  he 
muttered,  edging  his  way  through  the 
mass  of  packed  humanity.  "Jove ! 
I'm  in  for  it  now,  right  up  to  the  hilt. 
Five  hundred  of  the  best,  well!  I'm 
either  inspired,  or  a  fit  subject  for  a 
lunatic  asylum." 

Once  more  he  heard  that  thrilling 
shout  "They're  off,"  and  he  secured 
the  best  place  possible  to  watch  the 
great  struggle  for  the  "Blankshire." 
The  course  was  a  straight  one,  about 
one  mile  in  length,  but  he  could  see 
little  of  the  race  till  half  the  distance 
had  been  covered.  At  last  he  dis- 
tinguished the  well  remembered 
colors  of  Climatic,  bringing  up  the 
rear. 

On  they  came,  a  glorious  mass  of 
flashing  colors,  while  the  thundering 
ring  of  hoofs  and  shouts  of  the  ex- 
cited multitude  filled  the  air.  The 
jockeys  were  now  hard  at  it,  whip  and 
spur,  tooth  and  nail. 

"The  favorite  wins !  The  favorite 
for  a  hundred !"  yells  the  crowd. 
"No,  the  favorite's  beat!  It's  Tip- 
ster!    Tipster,  come  along  Tipster!" 

"Here !  What's  that  in  green  and 
yellow  on  the  right?"  shouts  the  voice 
of  a  well  known  backer. 

"Climatic !  Climatic  !  Climatic ! 
Thousand  to  one  on  Climatic"  roars 
the  ring,  and  Climatic  it  was.  She 
came  out  like  a  streak  at  the  distance, 
shot  by  the  leaders,  and  won  in  a 
romp  by  two  lengths. 

Bob  stepped  quietly  down  from  the 
stand,  and  waited  the  final  cry  "All 
right."  It  came  at  last,  as  he  knew 
it  would.  Of  course  it  was  all  right 
— she  made  no  mistake  this  time.  Her 
little  pilot  rode  to  orders  and  took  no 
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chances.  The  "Gratwick"  stables  had 
brought  off  another  great  coup,  and 
that  silent  old  veteran,  William 
Driver,  biding  his  time  patiently,  had 
added  another  great  victory  to  his 
splendid  record,  incidentally  scoring 
his  third  "Blankshire." 

Bob  walked  over  to  Ben  Morton 
and  with  strange  pleasure  gave  the 
old  man  his  real  name. 

"Well,  well,"  chuckled  the  worthy 
Ben,  "Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir. 
Rather  thought  your  face  looked  sort 
of  familiar,  like !  Hope  to  see  you 
often,  sir;  maybe  you'd  like  me  to 
settle,  eh?" 

"No"  replied  Bob,  "You  might  let 
me  have  a  hundred  and  send  me  your 
cheque  for  the  balance,  care  of 
Courts." 

Bob  did  not  wait  for  the  final 
events,  but  drove  to  the  station  and 
took  the  first  train  for  Town.  He 
arrived  at  St.  Pancras  about  8  o'clock, 
hailed  a  taxi  and  drove  direct  to  the 
"Cavalry  Club"  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
whether  Captain  Courtney  was  in 
town  by  chance. 

The  hall  porter  was  a  new  man, 
and  did  not  know  Captain  Courtney 
but  would  inquire. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  a  short,  erect 
gentleman,  with  a  deeply  lined  brown 
face,  and  a  grizzled  grey  moustache, 
"did  you  inquire  for  Captain  Court- 
ney of  the  — th  Dragoons?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Bob,  raising  his  hat, 
"Captain  Courtney  was  an  old  friend 
and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  is  in  town,  or  where 
his  regiment  is  stationed.  My  name 
is  Brome." 

"I  am  Colonel  Grey,  Mr.  Brome, 
and  regret  exceedingly  to  say  poor 
Courtney  was  assasinated  in  India — 
found  dead  in  his  tent.  Most  myster- 
ious thing.  It  is  feared  Courtney 
suffered  for  the  fault  of  others.  His 
native  orderly  disappeared — probably 
a  political  crime." 

"When  was  the  crime  committed?" 
Inquired  Bob,  infinitely  distressed. 

"Cable  despatch  says  the  night  of 
the  14th." 
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"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Bob,  with 
bowed  head  and  saddened  heart. 
"Poor  old  Bill— By  Jove  it's  too  bad  !" 

"Another  victim  to  the  vacillating 
policy  of  our  precious  government," 
said  the  Colonel,  turning  to  re-enter 
his  Club,  while  Bob  raised  his  hat 
and  walked  slowly  away,  in  deep 
thought. 

He  secured  a  room  at  a  small 
private  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street,  fre- 
quented often  by  him  in  his  under- 
graduate days,  and  where  he  had  ex- 
pressed his  suit  case  from  Liverpool. 

When  he  entered  the  old  familiar 
coffee  room  he  could  hardly  imagine 
so  many  years  had  elapsed.  Every- 
thing looked  exactly  as  he  remem- 
bered it  in  the  days  gone  by,  even  to 
old  Thomas,  the  waiter,  who  stood 
at  his  side,  rubbing  expectant  hands, 
a  paternal  smile  on  his  rubicund  fea- 
tures. 

The  sad  news  of  Courtney's  death 
had  entirely  robbed  Bob  of  any  par- 
ticular desire  for  food,  but  he  glanced 
through  the  menu  and  ordered  a  light 
repast.  From  the  wine  card  he  se- 
lected a  reliable  brand  of  vintage 
champagne — a  pint  bottle  and  two 
glasses. 

"Poor  old  Bill;  he  asked  me  to  split 
a  bottle  of  the  "boy"  with  him  if 
Climatic  won — Maybe  his  spirit  is 
hovering  round  now.  I'd  give  all  I 
possess  if  he  were  only  here." 

Slowly  he  filled  his  glass,  and 
standing  up,  he  leaned  across  the 
table,  and  reverently  clinked  the 
empty  glass.  "Here's  to  you,  dear 
old  Bill,"  he  said  solemnly,  with  sub- 
dued emotion, — "you  were  always 
one  of  the  best — God  bless  you!" 


The  following  month,  Lady  Sara 
Bayville  and  the  Hon.  Robert 
Norman  Beanyngton-Brome  were 
married  by  special  license,  at  a  quiet 
wedding  in  Hanover  Square.  Only 
the  immediate  relatives  were  present 
at  the  ceremony  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  decease  of  the  bride's  father, 
the  late  Baron  Bayville,  of  Lynne. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  at  Castle 
Stranways,  loaned  the  young  couple 
b}  Lord  Stranways,  the  groom's 
brother.  There  they  spent  a  month  of 
unclouded  happiness,  returning  to 
Canada  later  in  the  year. 

A  more  perfect  or  better  run  farm 
does  not  exist  in  Western  Ontario 
than  "The  River  Farm,"  owned  by 
Robert  Brome,  and  its  interior  ar- 
rangements and  menage  are  equally 
attractive,  thanks  to  the  excellent 
taste  and  charming  personality  of 
Mrs.  Brome. 

As  for  Mr.  Robert  William  Court- 
ney Brome,  Junior,  he  is  certainly  the 
most  wonderful  baby  in  the  world, 
and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  you  can 
ask  his  unprejudiced  mother,  and  I'm 
sure  she  will  quickly  convince  you 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  conclusion  I  might  add,  Robert 
Brome  has  never  set  foot  on  a  race- 
course since  the  running  of  that  sen- 
sational "Blankshire,"  or  made 
another  wager  on  a  horse.  In  fact 
his  interest  in  racing  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  it  is  only  with  extreme  re- 
luctance, even  now,  that  he  refers  to 
the  mysterious  visitation  of  his  poor 
murdered  friend  and  the  great  coup 
which  resulted  from  "A  Strange  Tip." 
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It  is  Not  Charity  to 
Develop  Agriculture 


By  C.  C.  James 


Manufactures,  Railways  and  Canals  have  received 
and  are  receiving  much  help  from  the  Governments 
of  Canada.  This  country  is  so  large  that  zve  are  happy 
when  zve  are  talking  of  millions  of  dollars.  Money 
which  is  given  to  agriculture  is  often  treated  as  so 
much  zvaste  or  is  thought  of  as  charity.  All  the  other 
industries  in  this  country  depend  on  agriculture  and 
would  soon  go  out  of  business  if  the  farmers  would 
suspend  operations.  Instead  of  spending  less  zve 
should  spend  more.  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  shozvs  in  this  article  one 
method  which  zvould  increase  the  amount  of  money 
given  to  agriculture  in  Canada.  The  plan  is  work- 
able. Farmers  may  have  this  money  spent  in  their 
behalf  if  they  will  agitate  for  it.  We  deserve  it.  Let 
us  support  Mr.  James  in  his  plea  for  more  money  for 
the  'poor  farmer." 


WE  have  been  growing  so  rapid- 
ly in  Canada  of  late  that  it 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  general  hearing  about  any  question 
unless  it  is  one  involving  millions  up- 
on millions  of  dollars.  Let  a  man 
present  to  the  public  the  building  of 
a  Transcontinental  Railiway,  the  dig- 
ging of  a  new  Welknd  Canal,  or  the 
construction  of  a  Georgian  Bay  Can- 
al, and  you  'will  have  the  people  inter- 
ested at  once.  The  papers  will  be 
discussing  it  and  asking  whether  it 
is  going  to  cost  five,  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  millions.  We  have  only  to  make 
the  figure  large  enough  and  the 
people  will  give  their  attention  to  the 
matter.  We  like  to  consider  big 
things;  we  like  to  have  big  proposi- 
tions before  us ;  we  like  to  make  the 
resit  of  the  world  believe  that  we  have 
become  a  great  nation.     But  when  it 
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comes  to  a  question  of  agriculture, 
we  have  an  entirely  different  proposi- 
tion. Why  cannot  we  get  the  people 
df  Ontario  to  'take  hold  of  agricul- 
tural improvement  and  give  their  sup- 
port to  it  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
a  great  railway  proposition? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  these 
great  propositions  involving  millions 
upon  million's  of  dollars  have  been 
carried  through?  Go  back  a  few 
steps  and  look  into  their  origin  and 
you  will  find  that  connected  with 
these  propositions  have  been  some  of 
the  strongest,  brainiest  and  shrewdest 
men  of  this  country  who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  their  carrying  out.  You 
could  not  bring  an  agricultural  propo- 
sition before  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try with  that  same  personal  element 
in  it.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
cannot  present    to  you     a  scheme  in 
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exactly  the  same  way  that  these  men 
oan  put  their  great  propsition  before 
this  country.  These  agricultural 
propositions  have  .not  the  same  per- 
sonal element,  they  are  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, wias  originated  in  1888.  In 
that  year  there  was  expended  less 
than  $200,000  of  puiblic  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  In  1908  this 
had  grown  to  $750,000,  and  the  an- 
nual income  or  product  of  the  farm 
in  this  country  in  twenty  years  in- 
creased by  approximately  $100,000,- 
000.  If  we  could  get  this  question 
considered,  not  from  the  standpoint 
O'f  a  fifty  acre  farm  or  a  one  hundred 
acre  farm,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  great  big  Ontario  Agricultural 
Farm,  we  could  put  before  the  people 
of  this  country  a  proposition  which, 
in  its  size  and  importance,  is  as  large 
as  any  of  these  great  transportation 
■undertakings  that  have  been  put  be- 
fore this  country  and  have  reecived 
the  approval  of  the  people.  Do  not 
for  one  moment  think  that  I  want  you 
to  conclude  that  the  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  from  $200,000 
to  $750,000  was  the  sole  cause  for 
the  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  the 
twenty  years.  No  man  would  make 
any  such  claim  as  that.  But  you  must 
admit  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

CANADA  MUST  DO  BETTER. 

Sometimes  we  get  it  into  our  heads 
that  Ontario  agriculture  and  Western 
agriculture  have  developed  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  agriculture  of 
other  countries.  It  is  always  fatal  to 
become  satisfied  or  conceited  in  con- 
nection with  one's  work  and  the  best 
remedy  is  to  go  and  see  what  some- 
body else  is  doing.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  very  -brief  reference  to  Den- 
mark. When  our  bacon  industry  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  inactivity,  the 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture 
appointed  a  commission  of  farmers  to 
cross  the  sea  and  find1  out  how  the 
farmers  in  Denmark  were  carrying 
on  their  work.       Denmark     occupies 


altogether  a  little  less  than  10,- 
000,000  acres;  less  acreage  than  we 
have  devoted  to  crops  and  pasture  in 
Ontario.  The  population  is  a  little 
under  two  and  a  half  million.  In  the 
year  1864  it  was  a  larger  country 
than  it  is  to-day.  A  difference  arose 
between  Denmark  and  Prussia,  and, 
as  the  outcome,  Denmark  lost  two  of 
its  provinces.  What  should  be  done  ? 
Heretofore  it  had  been  a  country 
growdng  grain  for  export.  The  poli- 
ticians and  business  men,  the  teachers 
and  preachers,  and  the  farmers  of 
Denmark  took  up  the  question  and 
they  decided  that  if  Denmark  was  to 
recover  its  lost  ground  they  must 
change  their  style  of  agriculture.  And 
they  began  at  once  to  introduce  new 
lines.  The  result  has  been  that  where- 
as, at  that  time  they  were  producing 
a  small  excess  quantity  oT  grain,  in 
recem  years  they  have  been  sending 
out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
products  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,- 
000  annually.  Out  of  that  $100,000,- 
000,  $90,000,000  comes  direct  from 
the  farms,  and  no  less  than  $80,000,- 
000  goes  across  the  North  Sea  to 
England.  Just  think  what  would 
happen  to  little  Denmark  if  war  were 
to  break  out  between  Germany  and 
England !  They  are  now  shipping 
bacon,  butter  and  eggs  to  England, 
instead  of  grain  and  live  pigs  to 
Germany. 

How  has  that  been  brought  about? 
In  the  first  place  the  people  of  Den- 
mark decided  that  the  prime  necessity 
was  general  education.  In  Denmark 
they  provide  good  public  schools  for 
their  boys  and  girls;  and  more  than 
that,  they  provide  schools  for  the 
grown-ups,  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six ;  and  more 
than  that,  they  provide  special  tech- 
nical education  and  have  agricultural 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
In  these  schools  they  are  taught  not 
only  the  rudiments  of  education  as  we 
know  them  in  this  country,  but  also 
the  principles  underlying  their  agri- 
cultural work.  And  also  there  is  in- 
sitilled  into  the  young  people  of  that 
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country,  right  ideas  of  citizenship  and 
loyalty. 

If  you  go  to  tihat  country  to-day, 
you  do  not  find  a  nation  of  manufac- 
turers as  you  do  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, (but  you  will  find  a  nation  of 
farmers,  an  agricultural  nation,  well 
educated,  thrifty  and  intelligent,  and 
with  no  poverty  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  land.  And  not  only  is 
there  no  poverty,  but  there  is  no  con- 
centration of  wealth.  There  is  an  even 
distribution  Of  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
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try,  which  perhaps  is  unknown  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  There 
are  a  few  wealthy  people ;  but  in  no 
comparison  witlh  the  wealthy  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Such  wealth  is  entirely  un- 
known in  that  country.  Go  from  one 
end  of  it  to  anoither  and  you  find  a 
happy,  contented,  prosperous,  law- 
abiding,  home-loving  people;  a  people 
whom  it  is  great  delight  to  know  and 
whose  example  this  country  might 
follow   in   many  particulars. 


IT  IS    NOT    CHARITY    TO    DEVELOP   AGRICULTURE 


I  think  it  is  .aJbout  time  that  we  took 
a  serious  look  at  the  question.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  is 
god  rug  to  be  our  next  step?  Are  we 
ready  to  sit  down  and  consider  this 
question  of  the  development  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  as  the  people  of 
Denmark  did  of  their  country  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago?  Are  we  as  much 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
soil  as  we  are  in  'building  great  nail- 
ways  and  canals  and  power  schemes? 
Every  once  in  a  while  someone  says, 
"We  spend  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
farmers  in  this  country.  Do  you  not 
think  we  have  spent  enough  money  in 
that  way?"  If  we  did  stop  spending 
this  money,  do  you  think  that  farming 
would  stop?  Would  not  the  farmers 
and  live  stock  men  carry  on  their 
work?  Isn't  there  enough  enterprise 
among  them?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
the  fiarmer  would  simply  stop  work 
if  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  went 
back  to  his  farm  and  the  Agricultural 
College  closed  its  doors?  Do  you 
think  that  the  farmers  would  go  out 
of  business  ?  Not  much ;  but  there 
are  other  people  who  would  go  out  of 
business.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
stopped  considering  this  question  from 
the  charity  standpoint. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  this  country  when  some 
farmers  left  all  the  property  they 
possessed  acrosls  the  line,  and  for  the 
sake  of  loyalty  to  the  old  flag  came 
over  here,  and  when  the  people  in  the 
old  land  left  their  homes  and  came 
out  here  to  construct  new  homes  in 
this  country,  in  the  Queen's  Bush. 
At  that  time  there  may  have  been 
some  strong  and  important  reason 
why  the  Government  should,  have  giv- 
en help  to  the  farmers  of  that  day, 
but  we  have  got  past  thlat  and  to-day 
the  farmers  are  the  most  independent 
self-relying  class  of  the  community. 
The  farmers  are  not  going  to  stop 
ploughing  and  raising  grain  or  fitting 
their  animal's  to  make  beef,  but  if  an 
agriculture  were  allowed  to  fall  off 
the  storekeeper  might  not  do  so  much 
business,  arid  the  lawyer  and  school 
teacher  might  not  get  so  much  pay  for 


his  work,  and  the  country  preacher 
might  have  to  take  less,  and  certainly 
the  railroads  will  have  less  to  carry. 
They  will  suffer  more  than  the  farm- 
er. 

If  some  person  should  say,  "We 
have  spent  enough  already  for  the 
farmers."  Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  wise 
to  spend  a  little  more  money  for  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  this  country.  To 
my  mind  it  has  come  to  this  point, 
that  it  is  up  to  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  professional  men,  the 
statesmen  to  settle  this  question  as  to 
whether  we  go  back,  stand  still,  or  go 
forward. 

This  is  not  a  farmer's  question  any 
more,  and  we  ought  to  get  it  out  of 
our  heads  that  in  spending  any  more 
money  we  are  spending  it  merely  for 
the  farmers.  We  can  increase  our 
output  another  $100,000,000  in  the 
next  twenty  years  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from  ?  Here  is  one  proposition : 
Let  the  Dominion  Government  take 
$1,000,000  every  year  and  divide  it  up 
among  the  provinces  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources,  and 
there  will  be  greater  returns  from 
that  annual  distribution  than  from 
any  money  the  Dominion  Government 
expends  along  railroad  construction, 
canal  building  or  anything  else.  It 
would  mean  just  ten  cents  apiece  for 
every  man,  woman  arid  child  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  give  us  an 
additional  $250,000  a  year,  and  in- 
stead of  having  $750,000  we  would 
have  a  million  dollars,  and  we  would 
know  how  to  spend  it,  and  to  spend  it 
to  good  advantage. 

It  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  to  sub- 
scribe to  develop  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  our  country.  They  would 
get  it  hack  with  big  interest.  It 
would  pay  the  storekeepers  to  put 
up  an  annual  subscription  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  come  back  to  them 
in  increased  business.  The  railroads 
could  help  us  and  help  us  liberally, 
and  they  would  have  increased  mater- 
ial to  carry.  It  seems  to  me  that  to- 
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day  this  is  a  question  outside  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country;  it  is  up  to 
the  professional  men,  the  business 
men,  manufacturers,  and  the  railroad 
men  of  this  country. 

Let  uts  stop  talking  albouit  doing 
this  work  for  the  fanner,  for  the 
"poor  farmer"  as  he  is  sometimes 
called.  I  think,  on  the  average,  the 
farming  communities  are  as  success- 


ful as  any  other  class.  They  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  are 
justified  in  'developing  this  work  still 
more,  not  so  much  because  the  farm- 
ers would  benefit,  but  because  there 
would  be  more  national  wealth,  and 
also  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  ;  and  we  would  have  a  happier, 
more  contented  and  more  prosperous 
people. 


The  Poor  Man's  Farm 


By  Mrs.  Houston 


THE  old-fashioned  home,  with  its 
extensive  grounds,  is  fast  dis- 
appearing. Many  of  these  places 
are  being  or  have  been  sold  as  city 
and  town  lots.  Not  long  ago  the 
writer  saw  one  of  these  old-fashioned 
homes  still  in  use.  The  couple  of 
fields  in  the  rear  were  not  unused.  It 
was  the  plan  which  brought  these 
fields  into  cultivation,  that  caught  the 
eye.  The  country  town  and  its  large 
old-fashioned  home  did  not  allow  the 
weeds  to  flourish. 

In  such  a  plan  as  this  did  I  see  order 
and  profit  emerging  from  what  had 
shortly  before,  and  for  years,  been 
nothing  but  waste  and  disorder.  Five 
acres  would  have  covered  the  field. 
Around  this  the  old  tumble  down  fence 
had  been  replaced  by  a  tidy  wire  one. 
The  land  has  been  parcelled  out  into 
quarter  acre  lots,  and  those  had  been 
rented  to  the  comparatively  poor  in- 
habitants who  occupy  the  usual  row 
after  row  of  red  brick  cottages  or 
semi-detached  small  houses  which 
abound  on  the  outside  edge  of  all 
cities  or  manufacturing  localities.  In 
such  dwellings  as  these,  gardens  are 
never  taken  into  consideration.  There 
is  no  room  to  grow  anything  but  a  few 
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blades  of  grass,  or  one  or  two  sickly 
plants  which  may  be  seen  struggling 
against  odds  in  a  soil  made  of  gravel 
and  tin  cans.  But  to  many  of  these 
householders  a  garden  would  be  a 
boon  and  a  delight.  It  might  have  al- 
ways been  a  dream  when  means  per- 
mitted, only  "a  house  with  a  garden" 
spelled  "big  rent,"  and  to  the  wage- 
earner,  to  whom  every  cent  of  money 
means  calculation,  a  garden  is  a  lux- 
ury not  to  be  dwelt  upon  for  a  mom- 
ent. Here,  however,  within  a  stone's 
throw  was  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  within 
sight. 

For  the  nominal  sum  of  $5  a  year 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  procurable, 
and  thereon  was  produced  flowers 
and  vegetables  in  amazing  quantities. 
In  many  instances  two  neighbors  had 
combined  in  renting  half  an  acre,  and 
upon  this  large  estate  the  joint  labor 
produced  quite  phenomenal  results. 
Yields  of  vegetables  were  ample  to 
supply  the  small  families  during  the 
entire  season,  and  much  of  the  winter. 

The  healthfulness  and  enjoyment 
derived  from  the  cultivation  of  these 
little  plots,  was  beyond  all  question. 
In  one    corner    of  the    field    I  saw  a 
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mother  with  her  small  son  weeding, 
while  in  another  "quarter"  there  was 
a  policeman  who  had  ridden  up  on  his 
bicycle  to  have  a  look  at  his  crop  be- 
fore going  on  duty. 

The  competition  for  excellence  had 
been  keenly  entered  into,  and  the  re- 
sults produced  were  more  than  satis- 
factory to  every  one  concerned.  To 
the  casual  observer  it  was  one  of  the 
prettiest  fields  imaginable  and  could 
not  but  prove  interesting  and  instruc- 


tive to  the  passer-by.  It  brought  a 
profitable  return  to  the  landlord  too, 
did  this  small  holding.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  wilderness  with  a  rubbish  heap 
in  the  middle  and  an  ever  increasing 
crop  of  thistles  and  old  bones,  it  had 
been  transformed  into  an  agricultural 
scheme,  which  carried  itself  along 
with  its  improvements  and  taxes.  It 
had  as  well  proved  of  immense  benefit 
to  a  class  which  is  difficult  to  reach  in 
a  practical  way. 


SERENADE. 

Have  thy  Springtime  ere  it  fade ! 

Never  shall  it  come  again. 
What  is  man  but  meant  for  maid? 

What  are  maids  but  meant  for  men  ? 

April  holds  for  lovers'  play, 

But  her  thrice  ten  days  and  nights ; 

Take  them,  or  they'll  change  to  May — 
Few  at  most  be  thy  delights. 

Youth's  a  friend  while  winks  the  eye, 
Time  doth  rob  the  high  and  low, 

Kings  must  kiss  their  Spring  good-bye, 
Princes  meet  the  Winter  snow. 

Thine  and  mine  be  this  safe  hour! 

Thee  and  me  O  let  it  bless 
With  a  memory  that  shall  flower 

In  to-morrow's  wilderness ! 

Owen  Wister,  in  Harper's. 
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Canada  Gets  the  Box  but 
Not  the  Socks 


Pointing    Out    Some   of  the   Reasons  Why  Canada  Hesi- 
tates to  Enter   Into  Conventions   with  the  United  States 

By  Arthur^Conrad 


IN    that   rollicking  old   song,   which 
used   to  be   whistled  and  sung  by 

everybody    some    years    ago,    and 
which   ended  with    the    plaintive   re- 
frain, 
"The  Bowery,  the  Bowery,  I'll  never 

go  there  any  more," 
there  occurred  a  verse  that  described 
the  sad  experience  of  a  stranger  in 
New  York  for  the  first  time.  Going 
down  the  Bowery,  a  glib-tongued 
salesman  enticed  him  into  a  shop 
where  goods  were  being  sold  at  auc- 
tion.   A  box  of  fine  socks  was  put  up. 

"How  much  for  the  box?"  cried  the 
auctioneer. 

The  green  countryman's  bid  was  the 
highest  and  he  paid  the  price.  What 
was  his  dismay  to  find  that  he  had 
been  skillfully  hoaxed,  and  instead  of 
getting  a  box  containing  socks,  an 
empty  box  had  been  palmed  off  on 
him.     So  he  sings  : 

"I  sold  you  the  box,  not  the  socks," 
said  he. 

"I'll  never  go  there  any  more." 

This  adventure  of  the  hero  of  the 
song  on  the  Bowery  affords  a  fairly 
good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  United  States  politicians  have  been 
dealing  with  Canada  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, ever  since  the  United  States  be- 
came a  nation.  In  the  drama  of  in- 
ternational diplomacy  Canadians  feel 
that  the  States  have  always  played  the 
part   of  the   Bowery   auctioneer,   and 
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have  on  many  occasions  succeed- 
ed in  selling  Canada  an  empty  box. 
Shrewd  and  clever  such  dealing  may 
be,  but  there  is  very  little  to  admire 
in  it,  and  certainly  the  men  who  pur- 
sue such  a  policy  are  unworthy  of 
esteem. 

What  makes  the  situation  all  the 
more  to  be  regretted  is  that  the  rela- 
tionship of  Canadians  and  Americans 
as  individuals  is  so  close  and  friendly. 
Any  one  who  has  traveled  through  the 
United  States  and  met  Americans  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  places  of 
business  must  have  been  struck  by 
their  sincerity,  their  geniality,  their 
kindliness  and  their  generosity.  The 
real  American  people  are  probably 
the  most  fair-minded  and  open-heart- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  characteris- 
tics, which  are  so  charming  in  the  in- 
dividual American,  are  wholly  lack- 
ing among  the  average  run  of  their 
politicians.  They  do  not  seem  to  carry 
into  public  life  the  same  high  sense 
of  honor  which  they  hold  in  private 
life.  As  a  result,  American  diplomacy 
has  been  guilty  in  the  past  of  ques- 
tionable tactics  and  reprehensible  dou- 
ble-dealing. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  in  the  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries,  which  have  occurred 
at  frequent  intervals,  during  the  past 
century  and  a  quarter,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  have  always  been  honor- 
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able  and  above-board.  Even  the  gen- 
erally impeccable  British  Government 
was  at  one  time  guilty  of  spending 
huge  sums  to  bribe  United  States 
Senators,  while  the  production  of  a 
false  map  and  the  suppression  of  a 
true  map  was  all  the  villainy  that  could 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Yet,  this  much  may  be  said  for 
the  British  side,  that,  when  once  a 
treaty  or  agreement  was  made,  its 
provisions  and  its  intent  have  been 
strictly  adhered  to  by  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  United  States  has  on 
many  occasions,  by  virtue  at  one  time 
of  the  supervisory  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  at  another  of  the  sovereign 
rights'  of  the  individual  states,  over- 
ridden and  made  of  none  effect,  agree- 
ments which  were  entered  into  by  her 
accredited  representatives,  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  British  and 
Canadian  commissioners. 

It  is  this  fact,  viz.,  that  the  Ameri- 
can negotiators'  work  is  subject  to  re- 
vision by  the  Senate  and  that  ultimate- 
ly state  laws  may  be  put  into  operation 
to  annul  the  effect  of  treaties,  that  ir- 
ritates Canadians  so  much  and  makes 
them  timid  about  entering  into  any 
arrangement  with  their  big  neighbor 
to  the  south.  Were  they  to  feel  that 
when  their  commissioners  and  the 
American  commissioners  in  any  nego- 
tiation met  together  and  came  to  an 
agreement,  that  agreement  would 
stand  and  be  binding  on  both  parties, 
the  whole  aspect  of  international  poli- 
tics would  be  changed  very  decidedly 
for  the  better. 

There  are  not  lacking  many  in- 
stances which  may  be  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  this  contention.  They 
will  serve  to  show  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Canadians  have 
had  to  deal  in  the  past,  and  will  ex- 
plain why  many  people  in  Canada  are 
averse  to  entering  into  any  further 
negotiations   with   the  United   States. 

The  Treaty  of  1782   Was  Flagrantly 
Violated. 

The  very  first  treaty  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independ- 


ence was  violated  in  the  most  flagrant 
fashion  by  the  United  States.  By  Ar- 
ticle V.  of  the  Treaty  of  1782,  it  was 
understood  by  the  British  negotiators 
that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties 
of  the  Loyalists  who  had  fled  to  Can- 
ada would  be  restored  to  them  and 
that  freedom  to  return  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  for  this  purpose 
would  be  accorded  them.  But  this  was 
never  done.  Property  was  not  re- 
stored, nor  were  the  Loyalists  suffer- 
ed to  return  to  their  old  homes,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  all  manner  of 
indignities.  This  disgraceful  treat- 
ment of  thousands  of  men,  who  subse- 
quently demonstrated  their  ability  as 
nation-builders  by  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  what  is  now  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  has  been  a  blot  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Republic,  which 
will  never  be  effaced.  Had  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  been  put  into  ef- 
fect and  the  property  of  the  Loyalists 
restored  to  them,  the  history  of  North 
America  might  have  been  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  to-day. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
United  States  did  not  bind  herself  to 
restore  the  property  of  the  Loyalists, 
however  much  her  negotiators  intend- 
ed to  convey  the  impression  that  such 
restitution  would  be  made.  There  was 
a  string  to  Article  V.  and  the  United 
States  held  it.  This  article  did  not 
state  definitely  that  the  property  would 
be  handed  back ;  it  said  merely :  "It  is 
agreed  that  Congress  shall  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  states,  to  provide  for 
the  restitution  of  all  estates,  etc."  To 
recommend  a  course  of  action  was 
very  different  from  agreeing  to  it. 
Congress  certainly  did  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  earnestly 
recommended  the  States  to  do  their 
part,  but  the  States  simply  laughed  at 
the  idea.  They  did  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  any  such  bargain. 

This  was  the  first  instance  where 
the  sovereign  states  refused  to  adhere 
to  an  undertaking  of  the  Union. 

But  if  there  was  some  excuse  for 
the  non-fulfillment  of  Article  V.,  there 
was  none  for  Article  VI.,  which  stipu- 
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Iated  "that  there  shall  be  no  future 
confiscation  made,  nor  any  prosecu- 
tions commenced  against  any  person 
or  persons  for,  or  by  reason  of  the 
part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken 
in  the  present  war,  etc."  This  solemn 
obligation  was  violated  with  malice 
and  premeditation. 

Article  IV.,  which  "agreed  that  cre- 
ditors on  either  side  shall  meet  with 
no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery 
of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money,  of 
all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  con- 
tracted," was  also  ignored.  When  the 
British  creditors,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  sought  to  proceed  in 
the  state  courts,  they  found  the  treaty 
unavailing,  since  those  tribunals  held 
themselves  bound  by  the  local  sta- 
tutes. 

In  referring  back  to  this  far-dis- 
tant period,  some  allowance  must 
necessarily  be  made  for  the  feelings 
of  revenge  and  passion  which  must 
have  animated  the  revolutionists.  They 
had  thrown  off  British  law,  and  it  took 
them  some  time  to  evolve  a  new  sys- 
tem. For  the  time  being  they  were 
unrestrained,  and  national  honor  had 
not  as  yet  taken  form. 

Surveying  the  course  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries, 
ever  since  the  Treaty  of  1782-83,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  field  is  divisible  into 
two  distinct  sections.  In  the  first 
place,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary 
line  has  exercised  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  both  nations  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  has  been  the  subject  of 
arbitration  and  treaty.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  establishment  of  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  in  trade  ana 
commerce  has  led  to  frequent  negotia- 
tions between  commissioners  from  the 
two  countries.  Of  the  first  of  these 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present 
article  to  deal  at  any  length.  If  Can- 
ada has  had  grievances  in  the  past 
with  respect  to  her  boundary,  these 
can  be  attributed  rather  to  Great  Bri- 
tain's desire  to  strengthen  her  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  United  States 
by  making  concessions  to  her,  than  to 
any  sharp  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
Republic.  But  under  the  second  head- 
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ing,  that  of  trade  and  kindred  agree- 
ments, Uncle  Sam  has  been  repeatedly 
guilty  of  unfair  tactics,  which  must 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  fu- 
ture. The  boundary  line  has  been  set- 
tled, but  there  will  be  many  opportuni- 
ties for  trade  negotiations  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  Famous   Treaty   of   Washington 
Disregarded. 

Of  all  the  treaties  of  the  past,  that 
of  Washington,  framed  in  1871,  has 
been  the  most  disregarded  by  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

This  treaty,  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  tribunal  to  assess  the 
damages  inflicted  by  the  famous 
cruiser  "Alabama"  and  her  sister  ships 
during  the  war  between  the  North 
and  South,  contained  also  some  inter- 
esting provisions  dealing  with  trade 
and  commerce  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  was  Article  XXL, 
which  provided,  with  one  or  two  minor 
limitations,  for  the  free  importation 
of  fish  from  one  country  into  the  other. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  was  plain 
enough ;  there  could  be  no  misunder- 
standing it.  Yet  there  was  a  string 
even  to  this  simple  agreement.  Four 
years  later,  Congress  enacted  that  a 
duty  should  be  imposed  by  the  United 
States  customs  on  cans  or  packages 
made  of  tin  or  other  materials,  con- 
taining fish.  The  amount  of  the  duty 
was  one  cent  and  a  half  on  each  can 
or  package.  The  imposition  of  such 
a  duty,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
further  free  importation  of  fish,  was 
a  distinct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  and  was  naturally  resented  by 
Canadians,  who  were  allowing  the  un- 
interrupted importation  of  American 
fish  into  the  Dominion. 

In  the  case  of  another  article  of  this 
same  treaty,  an  equally  reprehensible 
trick  was  played  on  Canadians  by  the 
United  States  Government.  After 
considerable  negotiation,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  secured  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
tinued use  of  tne  Welland,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  other  canals  in  the  Domin- 
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ion.  As  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  to  al- 
low the  use  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  canal 
to  Canadians  on  terms  of  equality  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  further  to  urge  upon  the 
State  Governments  to  secure  for  Cana- 
dians the  use  of  the  several  state  canals 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes  or  rivers  traversed  by  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  boundary  line. 

Canada  immediately  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  this  article,  and 
all  her  canals  were  thrown  open  to 
American  ships.  But  for  a  time  no 
attempt  was  made  by  Canadians  to 
make  use  of  either  the  Erie  Canal  or 
the  Champlain  Canal,  both  of  which 
belonged  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  a  feeling  grew  up  that  Canadian 
vessels  would  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing them.  In  fact,  this  feeling  be- 
came so  pronounced  that  the  subject 
of  the  navigation  of  these  canals  was 
taken  up  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. The  result  was  that  the  State 
of  New  York  formally  declared  that 
there  was  no  law  which  prevented  the 
free  navigation  by  Canadian  vessels 
of  the  canals  within  that  state. 

So  far,  so  good,  but  the  United 
States  Government  held  another 
string.  Once  more  the  Customs  De- 
partment was  made  the  instrument 
by  Congress  to  prevent  Canadian  ships 
from  enjoying  the  use  of  these  canals, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no 
obstacles  were  put  in  the  way  of  the 
navigation  of  any  Canadian  canals  by 
United  States  vessels.  Congress  en- 
acted that  all  vessels  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  contiguous  terri- 
tory on  the  northern  frontier  were 
obliged  to  make  entry  at  the  first  port, 
and  it  further  enacted  that  all  vessels, 
not  of  the  United  States,  which  made 
entry,  must  unload  where  they  made 
entry.  These  enactments  successfully 
put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  either  the  Erie 
or  Champlain  Canals  by  Canadian  ves- 
sels. 

When  representations  were  made  to 
the  United  States  Government  that 
this  treatment  was  unfair,  the  reply 
was  made  that  Article  XXVII.  of  the 


Washington  Treaty  did  not  specify 
that  all  the  state  canals  were  to  be 
opened  to  Canadian  ships,  but  only 
those  connected  with  the  navigation 
of  the  lakes  or  rivers  traversed  by  or 
contiguous  to  the  boundary  line.  It 
was  held  that  the  Champlain  Canal 
was  not  of  this  class.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion was  a  very  narrow  one,  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  Canadian 
canals  are  open  to  American  ships  and 
that  the  State  of  New  York  herself 
saw  no  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of 
the  canal  by  British  ships,  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  was 
most  unfair. 

Attention  was  also  given  in  the 
Treaty  of  1871  to  the  bonding  privi- 
lege. For  instance,  Article  XXX. 
made  it  unlawful  for  British  ships  to 
transport  goods  from  the  ports  of  Chi- 
cago or  Milwaukee  to  points  in  Can- 
ada, whence  the  goods  would  be  railed 
through  Canada  and  re-shipped  in  ves- 
sels destined  to  the  ports  of  Oswego 
and  Ogdensburg.  This  provision  ap- 
plied equally  to  British  or  American 
vessels,  but,  so  far  as  the  former  were 
concerned,  it  was  made  of  none  effect 
by  a  regulation  of  the  Customs  De- 
partment, which  required  its  collec- 
tors to  refuse  to  issue  clearance  papers 
to  Canadian  ships  proceeding  to  a 
Canadian  port,  with  goods  destined 
for  an  American  port. 

Some    Other    Examples    of     Unfair 
Tactics. 

The  Behring  Sea  arbitration  of  1892 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  adult 
Canadians.  An  award  was  made  on 
that  occasion  in  favor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain covering  claims  for  damages.  In- 
stead of  paying  up  promptly,  as  did 
Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  Ala- 
bama Award,  the  United  States  dilly- 
dallyed  for  years  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  when, 
in  a  panic  to  retain  the  friendly  sup- 
port of  England,  she  rushed  her  pay- 
ment through.  It  is  even  a  question 
whether  all  the  damage  claims  have 
yet  been  liquidated,  and  on  this  point 
the  Canadian  Government  could,  if 
they    would,   throw    some    interesting 
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light.  How  different  this  behavior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  An  immense 
sum  of  money  was  paid  over  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  cover 
damages  inflicted  by  the  Confederate 
warship  "Alabama"  and  her  consorts, 
and  of  this  sum  a  large  part  still  rests 
in  the  United  States  treasury,  because 
no  claimants  have  come  forward  to 
demand  it. 

While  not  directly  affecting  Can- 
ada, the  Bond-Hay  convention,  enter- 
ed into  between  Newfoundland  and 
the  United  States,  has  a  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  article.  In  this  case 
Premier  Bond  of  Newfoundland,  and 
Secretary  Hay  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  an  agreement  on  a  treaty, 
which  would  settle  differences  between 
the  two  countries  arising  out  of  the 
fisheries.  The  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment both  secured  what  they  consid- 
ered the  utmost  concessions,  the  one 
from  the  other.  In  its  final  form  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pressed his  agreement  with  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  convention.  In  all  fair- 
ness, the  treaty  should  have  been  im- 
mediately ratified  by  both  Govern- 
ments. But  what  happened?  The 
United  States  Senate  took  hold  of  the 
treaty,  and,  after  expunging  practical- 
ly every  stipulation  in  favor  of  New- 
foundland, passed  it  over  to  the  New- 
foundland Government,  and  said  in 
effect,  "Take  it  or  leave  it."  New- 
foundland, under  the  circumstances, 
had  little  choice  in  the  matter,  and  was 
virtually  bullied  into  accepting  it. 

A  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs 
resulted  in  the  case  of  the  more  recent 
Waterways  Convention,  entered  into 
by  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  govern  water  power  and  kin- 
dred problems  arising  on  the  boun- 
dary. This  convention  was  the  studied 
work  of  experts,  and  was  an  eminent- 
ly fair  arrangement,  agreed  to,  in  its 
final  form,  by  both  parties.  Canada 
was  ready  to  accept  it  as  it  stood.  But 
once  again  the  United  States  Senate 
stepped  in.  A  senator  from  Michigan, 
representing  interests  which  would  be 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  enforce- 
ment  of  the  regulations  proposed,  sub- 
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stituted  an  amendment,  and  the  Sen- 
ate accepted  the  amended  document. 
Rather  than  destroy  the  whole  con- 
vention, Canada  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  change,  but  in  so  doing  she  con- 
sidered herself  most  unfairly  treated. 

Warships  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Any  article  on  international  rela- 
tionships between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  vexed 
question  of  the  maintenance  of  war- 
ships on  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  an- 
other excellent  illustration  of  the 
strange  workings  of  U.  S.  politicians' 
minds  is  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  28th  day  of  April,  1818,  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
James  Monroe,  issued  a  proclamation 
which  gave  the  effect  of  law  to  an 
agreement  that  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  previous  year  by  representatives  of 
the  British  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments, now  known  to  fame  as  the 
Rush-Bagot  Treaty.  By  this  agree- 
ment, the  naval  force  to  be  "main- 
tained" by  each  Government  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  to  be  limited,  on 
Lake  Ontario  to  one  vessel  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  tons  burden  and  armed 
with  18-pound  cannon,  and  on  the  up- 
per lakes  to  two  vessels,  not  exceed- 
ing the  same  burden  and  armament. 
All  other  armed  vessels  on  the  lakes 
were  to  be  forthwith  dismantled,  and 
"no  other  vessels  of  war"  were  to  be 
"there  built  or  armed."  Six  months' 
notice  was  to  be  given  in  case  either 
party  desired  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  now  famous  treaty  was  in 
reality  the  outcome  of  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  that  Great 
Britain  was  going  to  increase  its  naval 
force  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  the  United  States,  sanction- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  received 
with  applause  by  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  its  negotiation. 

But  what  is  the  situation  to-day? 
The  nation  which  in  1815  was  about 
to  create  a  strong  navy  on  the  Great 
Lakes  has   stood  by  the  Rush-^got 
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agreement  and  has  practically  no  war- 
ships on  the  lakes,  while  the  nation 
which  in  1817  was  so  anxious  to  stop 
the  construction  of  any  warships  at 
all,  has  in  commission  ten  vessels,  ag- 
gregating 8,000  tons.  The  six  months' 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  agreement  has  never  been  made 
by  the  United  States,  and  yet  she  has 
practically  ignored  all  her  obligations 
under   it. 

If  remonstrance  were  to  be  made, 
she  would  probably  explain  that,  as  her 
ten  vessels  were  intended  simply  for 
training  ships,  the  agreement  had  not 
been  violated,  and  possibly,  following 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  this  is  the  case. 
But  there  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  violated 
the  spirit  of  a  solemn  agreement, 
which  she  herself  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose, in  bringing  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ten  armed  ships,  capable  in  a  few 
hours  of  annihilating  Canada's  entire 
lake  traffic. 


There  are  in  Canada  to-day  many 
people  who  are  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  view  of  the  way  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  treated  the  Dominion 
for  many  years,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  politely,  but  firm- 
ly, to  enter  into  any  further  negotia- 
tions with  the  American  Government. 
Notwithstanding,  the  course  being  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his 
colleagues  is  to  be  commended,  but 
he  should  demand  a  provision  in  case 
any  agreement  be  arrived  at  that  the 
United  States  abide  by  the  spirit,  that 
there  be  no  equivocation  or  mental  re- 
servation on  the  part  of  that  country. 
He  should  make  his  demand  public  in 
order  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  chance  to  read  a  lesson 
to  those  of  her  political  diplomats,  who 
prefer  the  questionable  methods  of  the 
Bowery,  to  the  straight-forward  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 


The  Diseases  of  Childhood 


By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  has  made  a  special  study 
of  child  diseases  and  has  promised  a  series  of  articles 
on  this  subject.  Mothers  zvill  welcome  these.  We  like 
to  see  our  children  make  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
world  and  they  are  not  able  to  do  this  if  they  are 
physically  weak. 


<<"-p 


HE  patient  had  the  usual  dis- 
eases of  childhood."  The  above 
sentence  is  the  usual  way  we 
begin  when  we  write  down  what  doc- 
tors call  "The  history  of  the  case." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  children,  if 
not  ourselves,  will  live  to  see  the  day 
when  that  statement  will  be  changed 
for  a  better  one,  to  read  something 
like  this :  "The  patient  had  the  usual 
health   of  childhood."    The   world     is 


moving  that  way.  Tuberculosis  is  los- 
ing much  of  its  terror.  Malaria  has 
met,  in  the  war  against  the  mosquito, 
a  war  of  extermination.  Yellow  fever 
has  been  banished  from  Cuba.  Cholera 
is  no  longer  the  dread  scourge  that  it 
was.  There  is  no  smallpox  in  Ger- 
many— only  vaccination — because  con- 
scientious objectors  are  against  the  law 
in  Germany. 

Now  it  is  Canada's  turn.     And  we 
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We  arc  apt  to  treat  the  diseases  of  children  lightly. 
}}7c  believe  they  are  only  trifling.  The  reverse  is  very 
often  the  case.  Many  children  are  ruined  for  life 
because  of  lack  of  care  during  illness.  Others  never 
reach  manhood  or  womanhood.  Measles,  mumps  and 
whooping  cough  arc  often  forerunners  of  Tubercul- 
osis, consumption  and  other  dread  diseases. 


could  not  do  much  better  for  Canada 
than  to  start  a  crusade  against  chil- 
dren's diseases.  Canadian  children, 
most  of  them,  start  fair  on  life's  jour- 
ney. Indeed,  nature  wonderfully  and 
eternally  contrives  to  start  every  one 
of  her  babies  fair.  There  is  a  great 
tendency,  even  with  parents  who  are 
not  all  that  one  could  wish,  in  the 
matter  of  health,  for  the  baby  to  be 
normal.  And  sometimes  the  sad  pov- 
erty of  the  slum  is  a  less  fatal  handi- 
cap than  the  foolish  indulgence  of  the 
palace,  with  its  over-heated  atmos- 
phere and  its  rich  food.  What,  then, 
about  the  diseases  of  Canadian  child- 
hood? 

CONSIDER   THEM    NOT  SO   LIGHTLY. 

In  the  first  place,  we  consider  them 
far  too  lightly.  Mumps  and  measles 
are  thought  of  rather  as  jokes.  We 
think  that  nobody  dies  of  measles.  We 
are  mistaken.  The  following  figures 
g;ve  the  facts  of  the  case  so  far  as  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  concerned,  for 
1907: 

Deaths  from  measle:   166 

Scarlet  fever   102 

Whooping  cough  .  .  214 

Diphtheria    3S0 

pTTi       "  __ 

Total   deaths    862 

Deaths  from 

Measles,  under  5  years  of  age  128 

Scarlet  fever,  ditto 57 

Whooping  cough,  ditto     209 

Diphtheria,   ditto      185 

Total  579 

DIRECT    CAUSES    OF    DEATH. 

Two  things  we  may  learn  from  the 
foregoing  tables.  First,  that  these  dis- 
eases of  childhood   are  the  cause  of 

manv  deaths  in  the  early  years  of  life. 
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Thus  we  have  862  deaths  certified  as 
directly  caused  by  measles,  whooping 
cough,    diphtheria    and    scarlet    fever. 

INDIRECT    CAUSES    OF   DEATH. 

And  this  is  not  all.  Every  one  of 
these  is  an  important  indirect  cause 
of  death.  How  often  do  we  see  mo- 
ther at  the  dispensary  with  a  nice  lit- 
tle girl.  "No.  doctor,"  says  the  poor 
mother,  in  answer  to  your  question, 
"Mary  has  never  been  strong  since 
she  had  the  measles."  And  then  you 
ask  the  mother  if  she  would  mind  un- 
fastening Many's  dress  for  a  moment, 
and  you  see  the  outline  of  the  bones 
and  the  blue  veins  all  too  plainly 
through  the  transparent  skin,  and  you 
put  the  stethoscope  to  your  ear  and  it 
tells  you  the  old  story,  and  you  say, 
"T.B."  under  your  breath.  Our  old 
enemy,  the  Tubercle  Bacillus,  follows 
measles  so  often. 

THE    GERM    OF    MEASLES. 

Whatever  germ  causes  measles  is, 
and  we  know  it  must  be  a  germ,  is 
seems  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  Tu- 
bercle Bacillus,  which,  if  it  fall  there, 
flourishes  deathfully,  and  the  poor 
patient  has  to  fight  hard  for  life.  No, 
the  germ  of  measles  is  not  yet  discov- 
ered, likely  enough  because  it  is  so 
small  as  to  defy  detection.  Pfeiffer's 
Bacillus,  which  has  given  you  "Grip" 
— influenza — oftener  than  you  want- 
ed it,  may  be  seen  clearly  under  the 
microscope  with  a  magnification  of 
1,600  times.  But  no  magnification  so 
far,  not  even  the  wonderful  ultra- 
microscope,  has  shown  us  the  germ  of 
measles. 

THINGS   WE   DO   NOT   KNOW. 

That  is  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about    studying   medicine — that    there 
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are  so  many  things  we  do  not  know 
yet.  When  your  eldest  son  leaves 
the  farm  to  study  medicine, 
here  is  a  chance  for  him  to 
make  his  name  famous.  If  he  will 
only  discover  the  germ  of  measles  for 
us  it  will  he  called  after  his  name — 
your  name — and  again  Canadian  doc- 
tors will  he  "mentioned  by  the  Ger- 
mans." But  the  second  thing  we  may 
learn  from  the  above  tables  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  hurried  over,  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  begin  our  next  ar- 
ticle with  it. 


THE   DEAR    MOTHER. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  say  a  kind 
good-bye  for  a  month,  to  you,  dear 
mother,  for  it  is  to  you  that  these  ar- 
ticles are  addressed.  The  sick  child 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
anyone  but  his  mother.      Hers  is 

"The  heart  that  never  hardens, 
The  temper  that  never  tires, 
The  touch  that  never  hurts." 

And  that  is  what  the  sick  child  needs. 
Poor  lamb,  he  needs  his  mother. 


A  Westerner's  First  Visit 
to  the  Theatre 

The  Extraordinary  Behaviour  of  a  Wealthy  Scotch- 
Canadian  at  a  Theatrical  Performance  in  Winnipeg 

By  C.  B.  Lucas 


THE  curtain  lumbered  up  slowly. 
The  kerosene  footlights  cast  up 
their  sallow  glow  in  expectation. 
The  stringy  orchestra  carried  on  its 
conversation  with  the  Muse  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice  as  the  feet  and  then  the 
skirt  and  finally  the  be-wigged  head 
of  the  heroine  was  revealed  under  the 
edge  of  the  soaring  curtain  to  the 
audience. 

Down  in  the  front  seat,  among  the 
crowd,  in  the  old  Winnipeg  City  Hall, 
three  pair  of  broad  shoulders  leaned 
forward  and  three  necks  were  craned 
in  order  that  the  trio  might  not  miss 
the  opening  words  of  the  play  or  the 
slightest  move  on  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine. One  of  the  three  leaned  forward 
farther  than  the  other  two.  His  eyes 
beheld  for  the  first  time  a  world 
portrayed  within  a  world.     His  ears 


for  the  first  time  were  tickled  by  the 
blandishments  of  an  orchestra,  and 
he  waited  eagerly,  like  a  boy.  His 
name  was  McLeod,  and  he  was  High- 
land Scotch.  He  had  lived  from  his 
sixteenth  to  his  fifty-sixth  year  in 
what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
western  Canada. 

This  is  merely  an  incident  concern- 
ing a  man  who  saw  a  play  for  the 
first  time.  Thousands  of  men — those 
who  have  not  been  initiated  as  child- 
ren— have  perhaps  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, and  this,  the  experience  of 
McLeod,  would  not  be  remarkable 
had  it  not  been  McLeod,  or  a  man  of 
McLeod's  type  that  went  through  it. 
Other  men  feeling  as  he  did  would 
have  manifested  it  in  different  ways. 
McLeod  had  his  own  way.       t 

As  a  lad    of  sixteen    years    he  had 
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been  consigned  from  the  nearest  port 
to  Mr.  Donald  Smith,  of  die  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  He  had  come 
to  Canada  by  what  was  then  "the 
back  door."  He  had  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and,  taking  ship 
on  its  western  side,  had  sailed  to 
Vancouver.  He  had  worked  hard  in 
the  new  country.  He  had  grown  as 
large  as  a  Buffalo  and  as  strong.  At 
twenty  he  knew  nothing  of  the  world 
of  cities;  his  world  was  the  then  un- 
populated prairie  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. His  Monarch  was  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  In  the  back  of 
his  head  he  probably  had  some  faint 
recollection  of  the  misty  Scottish 
hills,  and  his  tongue  still  curled  lov- 
ingly around  the  Gaelic.  To  him  the 
earth  seemed  peopled  with  fellow 
pioneers  who  played  at  nothing,  pre- 
tended nothing  and  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  "play-acting." 

At  the  time  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway's  construction  across  the 
plains,  certain  railway  contractors 
found  their  way  from  the  East  and 
happened  upon  McLeod,  who  was 
just  then  busy  operating  a  line  of 
freight  wagons  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  He  and  they  became 
friends  and  so  it  happened  that  with 
them  he  travelled  into  Winnipeg  to 
see  "the  World."  They  had  taken 
him  to  the  theatre  and  had  seated 
him  between  them. 

The  villain  and  the  heroine  occu- 
pied the  stage.  The  climax  of  grief 
was  about  due  to  arrive.  The  man 
in  the  dyed  whiskers  was  trying  to 
escape  his  honorable  engagements. 
He  was  talking  to  the  girl.  Little  by 
little  she  was  beginning  iu  see  wh.Lt 
he   meant   and  with   the   denouement 


was  to  come  the  climax  and  the  end 
of  ihe  scene.  The  perfidy  would  lie 
revealed,  and  the  lady  would  weep. 

Meanwhile  McLeod  leaned  for- 
ward. He  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
a  mere  play.  He  was,  he  felt,  wit- 
nessing a  real  story  in  life.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Scotch  girl  who  was 
being  treated  so  shamefully  by  the 
villain.  His  wrath  grew,  and  when 
finally,  the  climax  came  and  the  vil- 
lain was  about  to  depart,  the  Scotch- 
man reached  suddenly  for  a  weapon 
with  which  to  avenge  the  girl,  but  his 
hand  found  nothing. 

"Mac  an  diabhuil !"  he  cried, — 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  Son 
of  the  Devil,  "Mac  an  diabhuil!"  and 
reaching  down  he  pulled  off  his 
heavy  top-boot  and  brandished  it  over 
the  heads  of  the  audience  toward  the 
stage. 

They  rescued  him  in  time.  He  did 
not  throw  the  boot.  But  he  might 
have  thrown  it  had  his  two  compan- 
ions not  held  his  arms.  He  left  the 
theatre  disgruntled  and  for  awhile 
threatened  to  wait  for  the  villain  out- 
side the  stage  door. 

He  is  used  to  theatres  now.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  West's  rich  men.  He 
has  a  great  house  and  a  wife  and 
children.  He  is  the  dictator  of  a 
Board  of  Trade  and  arbiter  of  the 
destiny  of  many  a  section  of  land, 
and  the  wheat  thereon.  But  in  the 
old  days,  as  a  Hudson's  Bay  man,  he 
would  have  argued  with  you  that  such 
land  could  not  be  made  to  grow 
good  wheat.  But  that  was  before  his 
emancipation,  in  the  time  when  he 
could  not  easily  understand  how  the 
histrionic  villain  might  be  the  sainted 
father  of  a  large  family  off  the  stage. 
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"\Y/H0'S  the  Wue-eyed  little 

VV  thing?"  inquired  the  smart- 
ly-dressed, fat-faced  man, 
tilting  back  his  chair  and  his  silk  hat 
simultaneously. 

"Who?"  The  younger  man  at  the 
desk  spoke  absently,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  a  broad  sheet  of  paper 
crossed  with  red  and  blue  lines  and 
peppered,  so  to  speak,  with  black  fig- 
ures. "Your  pardon,  Mr.  Fashner — 
what  did  you  say?" 

"Oh,  nothing  of  importance.  She's 
rather  a  pretty  little  piece — the  girl 
who  brought  you  that  statement.  Re- 
minded me  of  my  little  friend  Lottie 
Helm  who's  playing  at  the  Octagon 
just  now.  You  have  some  nice-look- 
ing girls  around  you,  Locksley."  Mr. 
Fashner  laughed,  and  selected  an 
Egyptian  cigarette. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  other, 
making  a  pencil  jotting  on  a  slip  of 
paper.  "Excuse  me  for  a  minute, 
while  I  get  out  this  percentage.  .  .  . 
H'm!  It's  as  I  feared,  Mr.  Fashner 
— not  very  satisfactory."  He  repeated 
some  figures,  the  results  of  his  brief 
calculations. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Fashner,  frowning 
as  he  struck  a  match,  "it's  as  you 
say — not  very  satisfactory.  You'll 
have  to  buck  up,  Locksley." 

Locksley  said  nothing.  Apologies 
and  explanations  did  not  come  read- 


ily to  him,  and  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  makes  airy  promises.  He 
was  wishing  Mr.  Fashner  would  take 
his  departure,  and  leave  him  alone  to 
think  things  out. 

"Of  course,"  continued  the  older 
man,  perhaps  a  trifle  patronizing,  "we 
must  not  expect  too  much  all  at  once. 
Still,  the  business  is  two  years  old 
now,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
start  at  profit-making.  We  are  pay- 
ing you  a  generous — but  I  need  not 
refer  to  that,  since  I  am  sure  you 
fully  appreciate  the  fact.  Well,  I 
must  be  getting  along.  By  the  by, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  blue-eyed  lit- 
tle thing?" 

"I'm  sorry  I  don't  know  whom  you 
mean,  Mr.  Fashner,"  Locksley  re- 
plied. 

"Why,  I  told  you;  the  girl  who 
brought  you  the  statement." 

"Oh,  yes — yes.  But  I  didn't  notice 
her.  She  came  from  the  sales  office. 
That's  all  I  can  say  about  her." 

"I  thought  she  might  have  been 
your  secretary  or  stenographer,"  said 
Fashner  with  a  laugh  which  was  not 
unpleasant,  but  rather  silly  for  a  mid- 
dle-aged man. 

Locksley  smiled  in  spite  of  himself. 
"I'm  afraid  you  would  not  have  call- 
ed my  chief  stenographer  a  'blue-eyed 
little  thing,'  though  she  does  wear 
blue  glasses.     She  stands   nearly  six 
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feet."  He  sighed.  "Poor  creature! 
She  leaves  us  this  week  because  of 
her  sight." 

"Hard  lines,  I'm  sure,"  said  Fash- 
ner,  getting  up  and  putting  his  hat 
straight,  with  deliberation.  Then  he 
extracted  his  pocket-book  and  took 
from  it  a  five-pound  note.  "Put  it 
along  with  her  salary,  when  she  gets 
it  for  the  last  time,"  he  said,  throwing 
the  note  on  Locksley's  blotting-pad. 
Then  he  held  out  his  hand.  "Buck 
up,  Locksley,  and  let  me  have  a  bet- 
ter report  of  things  next  time  we 
meet,"  he  said.  "I  don't  blame  you, 
but  the  others  are  inclined  to  get 
rusty."    With  a  nod  he  left  the  room. 

"A  queer  mixture,"  said  Locksley 
to  himself.  "Wonder  if  he'll  do  as 
much  for  me  when  I  leave  this  place. 
Hardly — because  I'll  be  sacked,"  he 
said.  Leaning  his  head,  which  felt 
unusually  heavy,  on  his  hand,  he  be- 
gan to  examine  the  figures  on  the 
broad  sheet  with  red  and  blue  rul- 
ings. Presently  his  pencil  stopped  at 
a  little  block  of  figures.  At  the  end 
of  a  minute's  reflection  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  rang  the  bell. 

Following  a  tap  on  the  door,  a  girl 
entered.  Locksley  glanced  up,  and 
allowed  his  eyes  to  linger  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  was  not  what  he  would 
have  called  "little."  His  eyes  went 
back  to  the  figures. 

"Who  is  responsible  for  the  mak- 
ing-up  of  this  statement?"  he  asked. 

"I,  sir." 

"Then  can  you  assure  me  that  these 
figures — these  here" — he  indicated 
them  with  his  pencil — "are  correct?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Locksley  stroked  his  dark  mous- 
tache, regarding  the  figures  thought- 
fully. They  showed  an  appalling  drop 
from  the  previous  week  in  the  lace 
department. 

"Sure  they're  correct?" 

''Yes,  sir." 

"No  mistake  in  the  figures  sup- 
plied to  you?" 

"I  thought  there  must  be  some 
error  when  I  first  got  them,  so  I  went 
to  the  lace  department  and  made 
sure." 
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"Ah!  You  take  an  interest  in  the 
business !" 

She  smiled  slightly. 

"A  great  many  people  here  take  an 
interest  in  their  own  part  of  the  busi- 
ness," he  remarked,  "but  not  many, 
I'm  afraid,  do  so  as  regards  the  busi- 
ness. I'm  obliged  to  you.  Now  I 
want  the  lace  figures  for  the  past  thir- 
teen weeks — it  will  do  in  the  morn- 
ing— also  the  figures  for  the  corres- 
ponding weeks  of  last  year.  You  un- 
derstand ?" 

"Yes,  sir."  She  scribbled  on  a  tab- 
let. 

He  looked  up.  "You  write  short- 
hand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good  speed?" 

"I  believe  it's  pretty  good,"  she 
said  frankly. 

It  was  here  that  he  noticed  her  eyes. 

"Take  this  down,"  he  said,  and  read 
fairly  rapidly  from  a  circular  which 
he  took  from  a  basket.  "Bring  a 
typed  copy  with  the  figures  to-mor- 
row morning.     What  is  your  name?" 

"Mildred  Harvey." 

"Thank  you.    That  is  all  just  now." 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  saw 
him  engaged  in  receiving  callers,  in- 
terviewing heads  of  departments,  dic- 
tating letters.  At  seven  o'clock  he 
dined  hurriedly  in  a  restaurant,  and 
returned  to  the  office  to  wrestle  with 
figures.  The  man's  days  were  spent 
in  talk,  his  nights,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, in  thought  and  calculation.  John 
Locksley  was  strong  of  mind,  as  well 
as  of  body,  but  he  was  beginning  to 
suffer  from  discouragement;  he  was 
an  eager  worker,  but  the  feeling  was 
growing  upon  him  that  he  was  striv- 
ing in  vain.  He  could  not  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  Locksley's  Stores 
had  failed  to  "catch  on."  For  the 
first  two  months  of  its  existence  the 
enormous  warehouse  had  certainly  at- 
tracted the  public;  but  now  the  peo- 
ple came  in  hundreds,  instead  of  in 
thousands,  and  there  were  spells  ot 
actual  slackness.  Probably  the  aver- 
age customer  would  still  imagine  that 
Locksley's  was  doing  splendidly,  but 
such  an  establishment  was  doomed  un- 
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less  the  people  came  in  their  battalions. 
And  Locksley  knew  it.  He  was  tired 
of  asking  himself  why  the  public  did 
not  over-run  the  place,  why  the  daily 
flood  of  orders  by  post  had  dribbled 
to  such  a  depressingly  small  stream. 
He  was  tired  of  trying  to  explain  these 
things  by  "the  general  depression  in 
trade,"  "over-competition,"  and  so  on. 
The  cold  and  simple  fact  remained — 
Locksley's  Stores  had  not  "caught 
on"  with  the  public.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life — he  was  thirty-four 
now — he  was  losing  confidence.  Also, 
he  was  wishing  that  he  had  never 
come  to  London. 

In  a  city  in  the  Midlands  Locksley 
had,  a  few  years  earlier,  undertaken 
the  management  of  an  old-established 
but  failing  business,  revivifying  it  and 
forcing  it  again  to  the  very  heights 
of  prosperity.  And  then,  whilst  am- 
bition sang  in  one  ear,  temptation 
whispered  in  the  other.  A  syndicate 
comprising  seven  immensely  wealthy 
men  invited  him  to  London.  They  had 
the  money,  he  the  ability  and  experi- 
ence. They  wanted  his  name  also. 
Nominally  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  magnificent  building  that  rose 
shortly  afterwards  in  one  of  the  west- 
ern thoroughfares.  He  was  really  a 
figurehead,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  had 
all  the  responsibility,  unlimited  pow- 
ers of  management,  and  a  yearly  sal- 
ary of  £1,500.  Already  he  was  count- 
ing his  income  as  at  an  end,  and  his 
good  name  as  beyond  redemption.  He 
could  have  endured  the  former  mis- 
fortune. 

*  *  *  * 

Figures,  figures,  figures !  Pounds, 
shillings,  pence — and  those  silly  farth- 
ings. Were  the  buyers  or  the  sellers 
the  bigger  fools?  What  was  business 
at  all,  except  to  take  an  advantage 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  it? 

Locksley  literally  sweated  over  the 
sheets  of  figures.  He  absorbed  them, 
he  analyzed  them,  he  wrought  with 
them.  But  he  could  not  juggle  with 
them.  They  were  black  figures ;  in  no 
way  could  he  make  them  golden.  They 
represented  a  deplorable  loss  on  the 
week's  trading. 


At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
left  the  office  for  his  hotel,  determined 
to  inform  the  syndicate  on  the  morrow 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  can- 
dle. But  it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  gone  to  bed  with  that  determina- 
tion, only  to  wake,  not  so  much  with 
renewed  hope  as  a  fierce  defiance  of 
failure. 

"The  statements  you  asked  for  yes- 
terday afternoon,  sir."  Miss  Harvey 
laid  the  broad  sheets  at  the  side  of 
his  desk. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  absently. 

"And  the  typescript." 

"The  what?  ...  Ah,  yes;  of 
course."  He  took  it  from  her  hand, 
and  the  circular,  on  which  she  had 
written  her  name,  from  a  drawer.  He 
compared  the  two,  and  laid  them  aside. 

"Any  customers  in  the  leather  de- 
partment as  you  came  through?"  he 
inquired. 

"Eight,  sir." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  statements. 
"There  is  some  work  here,"  he  re- 
marked. "Did  you  stay  late  last 
night?" 

"I  came  in  early  this  morning,  sir." 

Then  he  looked  up.  By  this  time 
he  knew  she  was  pretty,  but  at  that 
moment  he  was  struck  more  by  her 
freshness  than  by  her  features.  In 
her  regulation  pale  grey  dress,  with  its 
collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  white,  she 
would  have  attracted  most  men. 

"What  is  your  salary  at  present, 
Miss  Harvey?" 

"Fifteen  shillings,  sir,"  she  answer- 
ed,  with  a   slight  start. 

"My  chief  stenographer  is  leaving 
on  Saturday.  Do  you  think  you  could 
take  her  place?" 

She  flushed,  and  a  small  laugh  of 
delight  escaped  her.  She  bit  her  lip, 
and  replied,  demurely  enough: 

"Yes,   sir." 

"You  think  you  can  undertake  the 
work?"  Mr.  Locksley  was  used  to 
girls  saying  they  would  try. 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  looked  at  her  again.  She  had 
the  happiest  blue  eyes  and  the  happi- 
est yellow  hair  and  the  happiest  red 
mouth  he  had  ever  seen.     His  gaze 
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"LOOCKSLEY  WAS  TRYING  TO  TELL  MISS  HARVEY  THAT  SHE  WAS  LIKE  NO  ONE  ELSE 
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went  back  to  his  desk.  Opening  a 
scribbling  diary  he  wrote  a  word  or 
two. 

"On  Monday,  then,"  he  said.  "You 
will  occupy  room  44,  next  door  to 
this.  The  salary  is  twenty-five  shil- 
lings." 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  softly,  and 
just  managed  to  check  a  "really?" 
Recovering  herself,  she  murmured  a 
grave  "Thank  you,  sir,"  bowed  slight- 
ly, and  left  the  room. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  Locksley 
felt  unwontedly  cheerful.  Night,  how- 
ever, with  its  figures  and  facts,  chang- 
ed all  that. 


II. 


Locksley,  who  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive in  some  respects,  differentiated 
between  quickness  and  sharpness.  He 
admired  the  former  quality  and  tie- 
tested  the  latter.  The  predecessor  of 
Miss  Harvey,  despite  her  poor  sight, 
was  what  one  would  call  a  sharp  busi- 
ness woman,  and  her  manner  annoy- 
ed Locksley,  while  her  misfortune  de- 
pressed him.  Miss  Harvey  was  mere- 
ly quick-witted  and  alert,  and — in  a 
vague  way  at  first — he  found  her  re- 
freshing. Later,  he  ascribed  this  ef- 
fect to  her  healthy  brightness,  her 
daintiness  and  her  pleasant  voice. 
Later  still,  he  put  it  down  to  what 
he  was  fain  to  call  her  sympathy — not 
that  she  had  ever  even  suggested  such 
a  thing.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  sym- 
pathy because  he  wanted  it.  He  had 
had  no  time  for  making  friendships 
in  London;  and  his  relatives  had 
shown  their  regard  principally  by  bor- 
rowing the  bulk  of  his  income  for  the 
last  two  years.  Yet  his  relations  with 
the  girl  were  absolutely  of  the  busi- 
ness sort.  Doubtless  she  knew  more 
about  him  than  when  she  first  entered 
his  employment ;  that  was  inevitable ; 
but  he  remained  as  ignorant  regard- 
ing her  as  when  he  had  asked  her  her 
name.  Well,  he  didn't  want  to  know 
any  more — so  he  told  himself  one 
atternoon  as  he  watched  her  face 
while  she  wrote  to  his  dictation 


A  week  later  Locksley  had  an  un- 
expected visit  from  Mr.  Fashv.er.  As 
be  entered  the  room  from  th;  corri- 
dc~.  Miss  Harvey,  a  sheaf  of  papers 
in  her  hand,  was  leaving  it  by  the 
door  leading  to  No.  44.  Fastinc- 
came  forward  with  his  lips  shaped  for 
whistling,  which  expression  became  a 
grin  as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
girl. 

"What!  Blue  Eyes  again,  Locks- 
ley!  Surely  you  have  noticed  them 
by  this  time." 

Locksley  had  a  wild  desire  to  stran- 
gle the  man. 

"Know  her  name  yet?"  asked  Fash- 
ner,  placing  his  hat  on  one  chair  and 
seating  himself  on  another. 

"Miss  Harvey,  I  believe,"  said 
Locksley  stiffly. 

"And  is  that  all  you  know  about 
her?" 

"That  is  all  I  know  about  her." 

Fashner  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  to  the  younger  man  seemed  as 
idiotic  as  it  was  offensive.  "Well, 
well,"  he  said  at  last,  bringing  out  his 
cigarette  case :  "Well,  well.  ...  By 
the  way,  Locksley,  wish  me  joy,  Miss 
Lottie  Helm  has  done  me  the  honor 
of  promising  to  marry  me."  He  made 
the  announcement  so  bashfully,  so  boy- 
ishly, that  Locksley's  resentment  fell 
away. 

"Why,  certainly,  I  congratulate 
you,  and  wish  you  joy,  Mr.  Fashner," 
he  said,  rising  and  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"Thanks,  thanks.  .  .  .  Only  wish 
I  had  been  twenty  years  younger,  for 
her  sake  as  well  as  my  own.  But  I 
believe  she  does  like  me  a  trifle.  She's 
a  good,  honest  little  woman.  Had  a 
rough  time  of  it  till  she  hit  it  off  at 
the  Octagon.  But  she's  going  to 
chuck  the  stage  when  she  marries  me, 
next  month."  He  smiled,  then  sighed. 
"I've  been  a  bit  of  an  ass  in  my  time, 
Locksley,  but,  thank  the  Lord,  I've 
escaped  being  a  blackguard."  He  lit 
a  cigarette  and  fell  silent. 

"Queer  mixture,"  thought  Locks- 
ley  once  more.  Aloud  he  said,  going 
back  to  his  desk :  "You  have  all  my 
best  wishes,  Mr.  Fashner." 
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The  older  man  nodded. 

"There's  another  thing,"  he  said  at 
last.  "I  thought  I'd  tell  you,  lest  the 
others  should  spring  it  on  you  when 
you  haven't  time  to  think.  You  see, 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  bringing 
you  to  London,  and  I'm  afraid  it 
hasn't  been  all  you  expected." 

Locksley  stared.  "You  mean,"  he 
said  presently,  "that  I  haven't  been  all 
you  expected." 

Fashner  waved  a  podgy  hand. 

"What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  this," 
he  said  slowly.  "Locksley's  Stores  is 
probably  on  the  eve  of  being  floated 
as  a  public  company.  Have  you  got 
that?" 

Locksley  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"Well?" 

Locksley  said  nothing. 

"The  prospectus  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration," the  other  continued;  "the 
subscription  list  may  possibly  open 
some  time  next  month." 

"But— but     it      won't     float!     It 
can't  I" 

Fashner  smiled.  "My  dear  boy,  wait 
till  you  see  the  prospectus !  The  pros- 
pectus at  present  being  drafted  by  my 
colleagues  would  float  a  battleship!" 

Locksley  recovered  himself.  "It 
must  be  a  romantic  document,"  he 
said  drily.  "You  believe  the  public 
will  come  in,  Mr.  Fashner?" 

"Helter-skelter !  My  colleagues  are 
anxious  to  get  their  money  back,  you 
know,  and  they'll  get  it  back  in  this 
way  with — well,  interest." 

"What's  to  be  the  capital  ?" 

Fashner  mentioned  some  figures 
that  made  Locksley  raise  his  brows. 

"They'll  never  pay  a  dividend  on 
that,  Mr.  Fashner." 

"Never  is  a  big  word.  LocksleyV 
is  a  big  business,  and  its  turn  may 
come  yet.  The  shareholders  will  have 
the  odd  chance,  I  fancy.  Oh,  yes, 
Locksley's  turn  may  come  yet." 

"After  they  have  got  rid  of  Locks- 
ley  himself,"  said  the  younger  man, 
with  a  bitter  laugh.  "Are  they  going 
to  change  the  name  of  the  firm  also?" 

Fashner  was  watching  the  smoke 
rising  from  his  cigarette. 
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T  understand  that  you,  Mr.  Locks- 
ley,  will  be  invited  to  remain  where 
you  are,  as  managing  director,  at  your 
present  salary." 

"Why  should  they  want  me  to  re- 
main?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  a  prospectus  of 
Locksley's  Stores  without  John  Locks- 
ley  in  it  would  not  charm  the  public. 
That's  obvious!" 

"I  suppose  it  is.  The  public  don't 
know,  of  course,  that  Locksley  is  a 
failure.  I  begin  to  see,  Mr.  Fashner. 
I  might  remain  for  a  time  as  manag- 
ing director — in  name.  How's  that?" 

Without  replying,  Fashner  rose  and 
took  up  his  hat. 

"I've  mentioned  the  matter,  simply 
because  I  thought  you  ought  to  have 
time  to  think  it  over.  I  have  no  ad- 
vice to  give  you,  but  I'll  be  interested 
to  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  say,  a 
week  hence.  I'll  look  in  this  day  week. 
This  puts  a  good  deal  of  responsibility 
upon  you.  And  a  bit  of  a  problem, 
too.  You  can  see  that  the  company 
can't  be  floated  without  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  I'm  not  saying  that  the 
business  would  come  to  an  end  if  you 
— er — left  it.  I  hardly  think  my  col- 
leagues would  let  it  go  just  yet.  Your 
agreement,  I  believe,  expires  next 
February.  I  do  not  suppose  you 
would  be  asked  to— er — retire  before 
then.  But  you  might  wish  to  do  so — 
eh  ?  Personally  I  am  sorry — but  we  all 
know  that  business  is  business,  don't 
we  ?  However,  you  must  think  it  over. 
You  know  better  than  I  do  what  you 
have  at  stake."    He  held  out  his  hand. 

"You  have  something  at  stake  your- 
self, Mr.  Fashner,"  said  Locksley, 
looking  straight  at  him. 

"I've  twenty  thousand  in  this  show," 
he  returned  simply. 

"Naturally  you  desire  the  flotation 
to—" 

"Sorry ;  but  I've  an  important  en- 
gagement. See  you  a  week  hence." 
And  Fashner  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

"Queer  mixture,"  thought  Locksley 
again.  Then  he  muttered:  "What  an 
infernal  swindle!" 

But  it  was  a  problem  all  the  same — 
and  a  bigger  problem  than  it  would 
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have  been  three  months  earlier. 
Locksley  had  ever  done  the  straight 
thing,  but  now  it  was  more  difficult 
than  usual.  Why  should  he  beggar 
himself  to  save  some  scores  of  the 
silly  public  from  losing  money?  And 
it  was  not  absolutely  certain  that 
they  would  lose;  they  had,  as  Fash- 
ner  had  said,  the  odd  chance  of 
Locksley's  Stores'  turn  coming  yet. 
Beyond  a  few  hundred  pounds — a  very 
few — he  had  no  resources ;  and  what 
sort  of  berth  could  he  hope  to  obtain 
in  the  circumstances  ? 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  self- 
questioning,  like  an  actual  blow  the 
great  truth  struck  him — he  loved  Mil- 
dred Harvey. 


III. 


The  week  had  passed.  The  day  had 
come  for  Locksley  to  declare  his  de- 
cision. He  had  received  a  note  curt- 
ly stating  that  Fashner  would  call  at 
four  o'clock.  It  was  now  three- 
thirty. 

Locksley  had  not  made  up  his  mind. 
The  temptation  to  accept  the  syndi- 
cate's offer  was  not  so  easily  put 
aside.  Again  and  again  he  had  told 
himself  that  for  good  and  all  he 
was  quit  of  it ;  again  and  again  it  had 
returned.  Could  he  afford  to  reject 
the  offer  ?  Heavens !  he  might  come 
to  be  a  shopwalker  in  a  fourth-rate 
drapery  establishment.  And  would  he 
not  deserve  it?  Before  him  lay  an  op- 
portunity that  most  men — respectable 
men,  too — would  snatch  at.  Why  not? 
Never  in  his  life  had  he  so  greatly 
dreaded  poverty — or,  at  any  rate,  pen- 
ury. It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  our 
civilization  that  love  and  money  are 
inseparable. 

He  roused  himself.  Only  twenty 
minutes  remained.  He  must  force  him- 
self to  decide. 

There  was  a  tap  on  the  door  of  No. 
44.   Miss  Harvey  entered. 

"In  the  letter  for  Bullard  &  Co.  you 
gave  me  the  sum  of  £1,350  as  our 
final  offer.     Is  that  correct,  sir?" 

"Why,  no,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's    reflection,      "it      should     be 


£1,530.  Yet  I  remember  giving  you 
£1,350.  Thanks  for  letting  me  know. 
And' — Miss  Harvey,  let  me  know  if 
you  strike  anything  else  that  doesn't 
seem  right.  I — I'm  in  the  way  of 
making  slips  to-day." 

Involutarily  she  glanced  at  him.  His 
eyes  were  on  the  papers  before  him. 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  turning  to  her 
door. 

"Miss  Harvey—" 

"Yes,  sir?"    She  paused. 

He  rose  and  placed  a  chair  near 
his  desk. 

"Miss  Harvey,  would  you  mind  sit- 
ting down  for  a  minute  or  two?  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice." 

Looking  frankly  surprised,  she  seat- 
ed herself. 

Locksley  leaned  against  the  side  of 
the  desk. 

"What  I  shad  first  tell  you,  Miss 
Harvey,"  he  began  in  a  low  voice,  "is 
private  and  confidential — in  the  mean- 
time, at  least.  Of  course,  you  are 
quite  used  to  things  that  are  private 
and  confidential  in  this  office.  Well, 
the  owners  of  this  business  are  de- 
sirous of  converting  it  into  a  limited 
liability  concern — selling,  it,  or  a  part 
of  it,  to  the  public.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Perhaps,  you  wouldn't  mind  drop- 
ping the  'sir'  during  our  present  con- 
versation?" 

"Very  well,  sir — Mr.  Locksley." 
Her  voice  became  just  the  least  thing 
shy. 

"Thank  you.  By  the  way,  have 
you  been  regarding  me  all  along  as 
the  owner  of  this  business?" 

"Yes." 

"May  I  ask  you  why  you  have  done 
so?" 

"Why?  Oh — because — because  it 
has  your  name,  of  course.  And,  per- 
haps, because  you  always  seem  so  wor- 
ried," she  added  gravely. 

"Ah!  Well,  I  must  tell  you  that 
I'm  only  the  manager.  I  lent  my  name, 
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and — I'm  afraid  I  can't  get  it  back. 
I'm  no  lawyer,  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
I'm  much  of  a  business  man  either, 
though  I  used  to  fancy  myself  as  the 
latter.  However,  I  must  grin  and 
bear  that  bit  of  it.  The  point  is  the 
the  people  who  do  own  the  business 
want  me  to  become  manager  of  the 
proposed  company,  chiefly  because 
they  believe  that  my  name  will  induce 
the  public  to  buy  shares.  Now  sup- 
posing the  shares  were  not,  let  us  say, 
going  to  be  very  good  for  the  public. 
Do   I  make   it  clear  enough?" 

She  nodded.  "Quite  clear,  Mr. 
Locksley." 

"Then  what  should  I  do?  I  have 
to  give  my  decision  ten  minutes 
hence." 

"Oh!" 

"What  ought  I  to  do,  Miss  Har- 
vey?" 

She  half  rose.  "That  is  too  big  a 
question  for  me."  Then  she  sat  down 
again.  "Supposing  you  refused  the 
offer—" 

"The  probability  is  that  there  would 
be  no  company;  and  the  certainty  is 
that  I  should  find  myself  unemployed, 
with  little  chance  of  getting  anything 
but  a — an  ordinary  job.  You'll  ad- 
mit that  I  have  something  to  make 
up  my  mind  about,  Miss  Harvey?" 

"Oh,  yes."  She  rose  with  decision. 
"But  no  one  can  make  up  your  mind 
except  yourself,  Mr.  Locksley.  May  I 
go,  sir?"  There  was  pride  but  no  un- 
kindness  in  her  voice. 

"I  had  hoped,"  he  said  sadly.  "I 
had  hoped  you  might  help  me." 

"I?" 

"I — I  would  be  guided  by  you." 

"Oh,  dear !"  The  words  escaped  her. 
"I  am  honored  by  your  confidence, 
Mr.  Locksley,"  she  went  on,  soberly, 
"and  I  think  that  you  are  in  a  most 
difficult  position,   but — " 

Suddenly  he  drew  himself  erect  and 
faced  her  squarely. 

"Miss  Harvey  —  would  you  care 
whether  I  did  the  one  thing  or  the 
other?" 
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The  blue  eyes  fell  before  his  grey 
ones ;  the  fair  face  went  rosy — then 
white. 

"Oh,  how  unfair  of  you!"  she  cried, 
and  ran  to  her  room. 

Locksley  threw  himself  into  his 
chair,  a  prey  to  many  emotions.  He 
would  have  given  all  he  had  then  for 
the  touch  of  her  hand. 

Four-thirty.  Fashner  was  late 
Locksley  did  not  care.  He  was  con- 
sumed with  misery,  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  Perhaps  the  blue  eyes 
had  helped  him  in  spite  of  their  own- 
er. There  would  be  no  prosperous 
John  Locksley.  There  would  be  no 
Mildred  for  him.  With  his  head  on 
his  hands  he  tried  to  proceed  with  the 
heap  of  documents.  Presently  he 
pushed  them  aside,  and  wrote  a  let- 
ter. 

"Well?" 

Fashner  had  entered  in  his  quiet 
way.  He  did  not  seat  himself,  but 
waited  for  the  other  to  speak. 

Locksley  sat  up.  "Good-afternoon," 
he  said.  "I've  just  been  writing  my 
resignation." 

Fashner's  face  betrayed  nothing  of 
his  thoughts.  "Sure  you  won't 
change  your  mind?"  he  asked. 

"Quite  sure,  thank  you." 

"I  see.  Then  I  don't  suppose  there's 
anything  for  me  to  say.  Besides,  I'm 
pressed  for  time.  Lottie  is  waiting 
for  me  in  the  motor."  Fashner  took 
an  envelope  from  his  pocket  and  threw 
it  on  the  desk.  "Look  at  it  afterwards. 
By  the  way,  have  you  found  out  yet 
who  Blue  Eyes  is?" 

Locksley's  face  turned  dull  red,  but 
ere  he  could  command  his  voice,  Fash- 
ner, with  a  laugh,  had  gone.  He  rose 
and  opened  the  door  of  No.  44. 

"There  will  be  no  company,  Miss 
Harvey,"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  the  type- 
writer and  met  his  fairly.  A  very 
sweet  little  smile  played  on  her  lips. 
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"I  didn't  thinnk  there  would  'be,  sir. 
I  have  found  a  doubtful  point  in  one 
of  the  letters.  I  will  bring  it  to  you 
immediately." 

The  machine  clicked,  and  Locksley 
retired,  helpless,  hopeless. 


IV. 


Mr.  Fashner  got  into  the  brougham. 

"Find  what  you  wanted,  Percy?" 
inquired  Miss  Helm. 

"I  did,  my  dear,"  he  replied  with 
unnusual  gravity.  "Locksley  is  a 
straight  man.  He  was  ready  with  his 
answer.  So  I  left  him  the  note  offer- 
ing him  seven-fifty  a  year  to  look 
after  my  affairs.  I  hope  to  goodness 
he  agrees." 

"Do  you  lose  a  lot  through  the 
company  thing  not  coming  off?"  she 
asked. 

Fashner  made  a  grimace,  but  chang- 
ed it  quickly  to  a  smile. 

"If  Locksley  could  face  losing 
everything,  surely  I  can  face  losing  a 
bit.    You   shan't   starve,    sweetheart." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,"  she 
said  warmly. 

"Besides,  it  was  you,  Lottie,  who 
really  kept  me  off  the  crooked  road. 
I've  admired  Locksley  all  along,  but  I 
couldn't  have  followed  his  example  if 


I  hadn't  had  you.  Fact,  my  dear!" 
Then  he  laughed.  "By  Jove !  some 
people  will  be  mad  when  they  get  his 
resignation." 

"But  what  about  the  girl  you  said 
was  like  me?  Are  you  sure  she  is 
the  girl  you  thought  she  was — the  rich 
Miss  Somebody  who  wanted  to  learn 
all  about  business?" 

"Absolutely  certain.  I'm  not  sure, 
though,  if  I've  succeeded  in  directing 
his  attention  to  her  existence.  He  got 
mighty  red  when  I  mentioned  'Blue 
Eyes'  to-day,  but  I'm  afraid  it  was 
with  rage.  The  good  fairy  game  isn't 
in  my  line,  Lottie." 

Lottie  squeezed  his  arm.  "You're 
just  a  dear!"  she  said. 

He  beamed  on  her.  "Lord,  but  I 
am  happy!"  he  whispered.  "I'd  give 
something  to  see  Locksley  happy,  too. 
She's  the  very  girl  for  him.  I  know 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  get  to  know  her 
through  her  uncle,  whom  I've  had 
deals  with.     Then  I'll  introduce — " 

"You  seem  to  think  he  won't  be 
able  to  resist  her,  goosey !" 

"Of  course!    She's  so  like  you!" 

But  at  that  moment  Locksley,  with 
a  letter  in  one  hand,  and  Miss  Har- 
vey's fingers  in  the  other,  was  try- 
ing to  tell  her  that  she  was  like  no 
one  else  in  all  the  wide,  beautiful, 
wonderful,  glorious,  happy  world. 


It  was  intended  that  we  should  live  to 
learn  and  so  —  learn  to  live.  But  some 
people  do  neither. 
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WE  have  made  arrangements  with 
one  of  the  large  pattern  houses 
to  supply  these  patterns  at  a 
very  low  figure.  Because  of  this  we 
are  able  to  offer  these  to  our  readers 
at  eight  cents  each,  postage  paid.  If 
there  are  any  of  them  you  would  like. 
send  us  eight  cents  for  each  pattern, 
with  the  numbers  of  the  patterns  want- 
ed. Remit  with  postage  stamps  or 
any  other  convenient  way  to  Pattern 
Dept.,  Farmer's  Magazine,  145  Uni- 
versity  Ave.,   Toronto,   Out. 


4850 


4830 — A  neat  and  becoming  apron, 
which  is  easily  and  quickly  made.  The 
best  material  for  making  is  gingham  of 
a  substantial  quality.  Pattern  is  in  four 
sizes,  for  ladies  from  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  To  make  an  apron  in  the  36- 
inch  size  will  require  3  yards  of  materia' 
36  inches  wide. 

8201 — To  be  transferred  to  any  ma- 
terial suitable  for  embroidery.  The  con- 
ventional design  may  be  adapted  for 
burnt  work,  stenciling  or  hammered 
brass  equally  as  well  as  for  solid  em- 
broidery. These  frames  make  excellent 
Christmas  presents. 
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4595 — Boys  should  be  so  dressed  that 
they  will  look  neat  and  at  the  same  time 
be  able  to  run  and  romp  as  boys  always 
do.  This  suit  of  outer  jacket  and  pair 
of  knickerbockers  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  future  men  of  the  farm. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  To  make  the  suit  in  the  4-year 
size  will  require  3%  yards  of  27-ineh 
material,  or  2%  yards  of  36-inch;  %-yard 
of  contrasting  fabric  27  inches  wide  will 
be  needed  for  the  collar. 


820) 


For  My  Wife 


THE  'mother  who  is  her  own 
housemaid,  as  well  as  her  child- 
ren's nurse,  often  finds  it  almost 
impossible  to  go  to  baby  as  soon  as 
he  awakens,  and  when  fretful  with 
teething,  he  is  apt  to  get  in  a  bad 
humor  if  left  too  long.  I  have  found 
it  a  good  plan  to  suspend  some  of  his 
playthings  in  front  of  him,  where 
they  will  catch  his  eye  upon  awaken- 
ing, and  amuse  him  long  enough  for 
me  to  finish  whatever  work  is  at 
hand.  For  this  purpose,  two  yards  of 
garter  elastic  is  serviceable.  Sew  a 
loop  in  each  end  to  slip  over  opposite 
corners  of  the  bed  posts,  over  chair 
posts  on  either  side  of  crib,  or  in  any 
way  to  bring  it  to  the  right  height, 
then  loop  or  pin  the  playthings  to  the 
elastic.  With  his  rubber  ring  hung 
within  reach  he  will  grasp  at  it  and 
set  a  rattle  ringing  or  a  bright  ball 
or  rubber  doll  dancing,  that  aie  hung 
out  of  reach.  In  the  country,  where 
trees  are  plentiful,  if  a  branch  filled 
with  green  leaves  be  thus  suspended, 
baby  seems  never  to  tire  of  pulling 
the  elastic  and  watching  and  listening 
to  the  resultant  dancing  and  rustling 
of  the  leaves ;  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  bough  so  far  out 
of  reach  that  no  leaves  can  find  their 
way  to  the  little  hands. 

®    ® 

IN  laundering  skirts  made  of  pique, 
cotton  goods,  or  of  woolen  mater- 
ial, it  is  better  to  pin  them  to  the 
line  by  the  waist-band,  so  that  they 
will  hang  straight  down,  instead  of 
by  the  hem.  If  pinned  at  the  top 
they  will  shrink  evenly  all  around,  in- 
stead of  sagging,  as  they  too  often 
do  by  the  other  method. 

®    ® 

To  renew  pencil  erasers  keep  a 
piece  of  old  plaster  handy.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  clean  rubber  so  well 
or  so  quickly. 


BABIES  who  seem  hungry  and 
fretful  all  the  time  are  sometimes 
only  thirsty.  All  people  do  not 
realize  that  a  baby  gets  thirsty,  and 
that  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  wa- 
ter a  day  is  not  all  the  baby  needs. 
Instead  of  a  spoon,  procure  a  rub- 
ber nipple  and  put  it  on  any  clean 
bottle  of  convenient  size.  If  a  bot- 
tle is  used  a  child  gets  all  the  water 
he  needs  in  a  natural  manner,  and 
does  not  soil  his  dress.  Always  have 
the  water  almost  lukewarm.  A  child, 
if  accustomed  to  taking  water  in  this 
manner,  will  take  any  kind  of  medi- 
cine readily  if  it  is  first  diluted  with 
a  little  warm  water  and  then  put  in 
his  bottle.  From  two  to  eight  ounces 
a  day  may  be  given  up  to  six  months 
old,  A  drink  of  water  the  last  thing 
on  going  to  bed  is  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  health  of  all  children,  no 
matter  what  age. 

®    ® 

HAVE  a  horseshoe  magnet,  to 
which  is  attached  a  long  cord, 
or  ribbon,  in  your  work  basket; 
it  will  pick  up  needles  or  scissors 
when  they  fall  on  the  floor.  This  is 
especially  useful  for  invalids  and 
elderly  ladies. 

®   ® 

IT  is  the  object  of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine to  give  valuable  information 
wherever  needed  in  the  home  of 
the  farmer.  Realizing  the  many  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  reliable  advice 
on  educational  and  home  matters,  the 
editor  has  arranged  that  letters  re- 
ceived relative  to  schools  for  the 
daughters,  private  schools,  private  tui- 
tion in  music,  drawing  or  domestic  sci- 
ence, hospitals  or  homes  for  the  aged, 
will  be  given  careful  consideration 
and  promptly  replied  to  if  addressed 
to  Woman's  Department,  Farmer's 
Magazine,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 
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MRS  JONES'  favorite  warning 
to  her  young  progeny  when  they 
were  in  mischief  was  that  she 
would  tend  to  them  in  a  minute. 
"Tending"  was  accomplished  by  ap- 
plying her  open  hand  where  it  would 
do  the  most  good.  When  Harry  was 
four  years  old  he  was  sent  for  the  first 
time  around  the  corner  to  the  grocery. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  strolling 
soberly  back  with  the  nickel  still  in  his 
hand,  but  no  bag  of  onions. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"I'm  'fraid  of  the  man,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly. 

"Oh,  he  won't  hurt  you,"  reassured 
Mrs.  Jones.  "Run  along  and  bring  the 
onions.     I'm  in  a  hurry  for  them." 

A  second  time  Harry  disappeared 
around  the  corner,  and  a  second  time 
returned  without  the  purchase. 

"I'm  'fraid  of  the  grocer  man,"  he 
explained  as  before. 

"Well,  what  makes  you  afraid  of 
him,"  demanded  his  mother  impatient- 

iy. 

"Why,"  answered  the  little  fellow, 
"bofe  times  when  I  goed  in  he  looked 
at  me  and  said:  'I'll  'tend  to  you  in  a 
minute!' " 

<3> 

MR.  Olsen  had  a  cow  killed  by  a 
railroad  train.     In     due     season 
the    claims  agent    for    the    rail- 
road called. 

"We  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
deceased  was  a  very  docile  and  valu- 
able animal,"  said  the  claim  agent  in 
his  most  persuasive  claim-agentle- 
manly  manner,  and  we  sympathize 
with  you  and  your  family  in  your  loss. 
But,  Mr.  Olsen,  you  must  remember 
this :  Your  cow  had  no  business  being 
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upon  our  tracks.  Those  tracks  are  our 
private  property  and  when  she  in- 
vaded them  she  became  a  trespasser. 
Technically  speaking,  you,  as  her 
owner,  became  a  trespasser  also.  But 
we  have  no  desire  to  carry  the  issue 
into  court,  and  possibly  give  you 
trouble.  Now,  then,  what  would  you 
regard  as  a  fair  settlement  between 
you  and  the  railroad  company?" 

"Vail,"  said  Mr.  Olsen  slowly,  "Ay 
bane  poor  Swede  farmer,  but  Ay  shall 
give  you  two  dollars." 

<S> 

WILLIAM  had  just  returned  from 
college,  resplendent  in  loud- 
checked  trousers,  silk  hosiery, 
a  fancy  waistcoat,  and  a  necktie  that 
spoke  for  itself.  He  entered  the  library 
where  his  father  was  reading.  The 
old  gentleman  looked  up  and  surveyed 
his  son.  The  longer  he  looked,  the 
more  disgusted  he  became. 

"Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out,  "you 
look  like  a  silly  fool !" 

Later,  the  old  Major  who  lived  next 
door  came  in  and  greeted  the  boy 
heartily.  "William,"  he  said,  with 
undisguised  admiration,  "you  look  ex- 
actly like  your  father  did  twenty-five 
years  ago  when  he  came  back  from 
school !" 

"Yes,"  replied  William,  with  a 
smile,  "so  father  was  just  telling  me." 

<$> 
<<"\V/HAT  you  want    to     do  is  to 
W    have  that    mudhole     in     the 
road  fixed,"  said  the  visitor. 
"That  goes    to  show,"     replied  the 
farmer,  "how  little  you  reformers  un- 
derstand local  conditions.     I've  purty 
nigh  paid  off    a  mortgage     with    the 
money    I  made    haulin'     automobiles 
out  o'  that  mud  hole." 


The  Business  of  Buying 


By  Lewis  Austin 


The  points  which  the  author  of  this  article  men- 
tions regarding  the  usefulness  of  catalogues  and  adver- 
tisements to  the  farmer  are  interesting.  Cases  are 
often  heard  of  which  shoiu  direct  financial  benefits  from 
such  a  plan  as  followed  by  the  author.  Our  readers 
are  invited  to  write  the  editor,  giving  their  experiences 
in  this  respect.  This  magazine  refuses  all  advertise- 
ments except  those  of  reliable  concerns  making  honest 
goods,  in  protection  of  our  readers.  We  wish  to  know 
if  this  is  approved  by  them. 


TWO  generations  ago — and  even 
less — the  farmer  of  Canada 
bought  very  little.  He  had  few 
tools — an  axe,  a  log-chain,  and  such 
simple  articles ;  and  with  these  he 
made  most  of  his  other  requisites. 
Furniture  and  farm  tools  were  made 
by  hand.  Even  the  blacksmith  was, 
if  necessary  sometimes,  regarded  as 
an  expensive  part  of  the  community! 

A  startling  difference  is  evident,  by 
comparison  of  those  conditions  with 
the  state  of  things  to-day.  Instead  of 
the  simple  cradle  blade,  with  home- 
made handle  and  teeth,  we  now  all 
use  the  binder,  with  its  multitude  of 
intricate  parts  of  the  most  peculiar 
shapes  and  uses.  Instead  of  the  line 
of  hired  men  who  were  needed  of  old 
to  bind  up  the  grain  before  shocking, 
a  tricky  little  tangle  of  steel  and  a 
lever  or  two,  get  up  on  a  shelf  and 
do  the  work  of  a  dozen  men ! 

So  with  other  tools — and  the  result 
is — more  work  done,  and  done  more 
cheaply  by  far.  In  this  side  of  farm 
life — the  productive  or  business  end 
— the  farmer's  advantage  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  with  European  markets 
paying  less  for  wheat  than  in  the  day 
of  the  cradle,  the  farmer  of  Canada 
still  makes  much  greater  cash  profits 
from  his  business,  even  after  paying 


the  due  return  to  inventor  and  maker 
of  his  more  expensive  tools. 

But,  with  the  necessity  of  buying 
tools,  as  well  as  household  and  per- 
sonal articles,  a  new  difficulty  arises. 
How  are  we  to  know,  when  buying, 
which  article  is  the  best  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  how  to  be  sure  whether 
the  materials,  design  and  workman- 
ship are  what  we  require — the  best? 

My  experience  is  that  careful  study 
of  all  articles,  as  made  by  all  makers, 
is  necessary  to  get  the  best  thing  for 
our  need.  I  read  several  papers  regu- 
larly, which  teach  valuable  lessons  to 
me  and  all  farmers.  There  is  no  part 
of  these  papers  more  useful  than  the 
pages  in  which  goods  are  described 
by  their  makers.  Usually,  also,  cata- 
logues are  offered  free,  of  which  I 
have  now  sent  for  and  received  a  large 
number.  Thus  I  am  familiar  with 
farm  machinery,  pianos,  dairy  sup- 
plies, articles  of  clothing  and  other 
goods  necessary  on  the  farm,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  the  agent  or  dealer  who 
would  mislead  me  about  his  own  or 
other  makes  of  goods !  I  believe  in 
reading  the  advertisements  in  the 
papers  I  subscribe  for  and  read.  I 
believe  in  writing  to  the  advertisers 
and  getting  them  to  write  to  me.  The 
subscription  and  the  2-cent  stamp  are 
my  best  investments  in  these  days! 
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Factory  Equipment 


The  Economical  Application  of  Labor-Saving  Machinery. 


In  the  early  days  of  manufacturing 
in  Canada,  when  factories  and  plants 
were  small  because  of  the  restricted 
field  for  the  sale  of  their  wares,  the 
equipment  of  these  factories  in  econo- 
mical and  labor-saving  devices  was 
very  meagre.  They  were  ample  for 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  for  the 
times  did  not  demand  anything  more. 
But  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
and  the  increase  in  the  population, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  more 
and  better  and  cheaper  goods,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  improve  the  equip- 
ment of  our  manufacturing  plants 
with  the  most  up-to-date  tools,  so  that 
the  output  might  keep  pace  with  the 
constantly  increasing  calls  from  this 
comparatively  young  but  growing 
community. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  exemplifi- 
cations of  this  industrial  expansion  is 
the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited.  In 
the  last  issue  of  this  Magazine  the 
growth  of  the  business  from  the  little 
shops  in  the  country  villages  to  the 
four  immense  factories  in  our  largest 
manufacturing  centres,  was  noted  and 
illustrated.  During  this  period  of 
factory  expansion  the  methods  of 
manufacture  have  undergone  some 
wonderful  changes.  The  Itools  and 
appliances  that  were  amply  sufficient 
for  the  early  days  would  now  be  total- 
ly inadequate  to  meet  the  demand 
either  for  quality  or  bulk  of  output. 
Most  of  the  hand  work  has  been  re- 
placed by  use  of  machinery,  much  of 
it  automatic,  so  that  one  man  can  now 
produce  more  than  five  men  could 
formerly.  The  use  of  moulding  mach- 
ines for  making  castings,  of  automatic 


tools  of  many  kinds,  of  compressed 
air  and  electricity,  of  tools  in  gangs 
and  multiples,  of  numerous  devices 
for  the  easy  and  quick  handling  of 
stock,  have  revolutionized  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  made 
feasible  the  production  of  more  and 
better  implements  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible.  Many  of 
these  special  tools  and  appliances  have 
been  invented  and  designed  by  the 
employees  of  the  company,  and  are 
covered  by  patents  which  it  controls. 
To  be  of  real  value  to  the  manufac- 
turer, a  special  device  must  be  capable 
of  doing  better  work  or  more  work 
than  heretofore.  The  Massey-Harris 
Co,  have  many  that  meet  both  these 
conditions — some  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  being  the  devices  for 
bending  and  tempering  Rake  and  Cul- 
tivator teeth,  making,  tempering  and 
sharpening  Knife  sections — for  mak- 
ing spokes  and  wheels,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Massey-Harris  Factories  are 
equipped  with  the  highest  class  of  ma- 
chinery that  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
As  their  latest  erected  factory  build- 
ings are  models  of  factory  construc- 
tion, so  the  working  tools  and  appli- 
ances are  the  best  that  is  known.  These 
two  conditions,  with  the  additional 
fact  that  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments are  managed  by  men  of  great 
mechanical  skill  and  long  experience 
in  building  implements,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  the  best  of  materials  enters 
into  the  construction  of  Massey-Harris 
goods,  is  the  reason  why  they  are  con- 
sidered the  Standard  of  Excellence 
throughout  the  world. 
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Some  of  the  Splendid  Equipment  in  the 
Massey  -  Harris  Plants. 


1. — A  Powerful  Press.  2.— Group  of  Automatic  Turret  Lathes.  3-4. — Automatic  Gear  Cutters. 

5.— In  the  Separator  Department.  6.— Parts  ready  for  Assembling. 
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CONCRETE  IS  EXCELLENT  FOR  WELL  COVERS 

COMPARED  with  wood,  concrete  is  infinitely  cleaner 
and  more  sanitary.  If  you  have  children  about  the  farm 
you  should  consider  the  important  fact  that  concrete 
makes  an  absolutely  safe  well  cover.  Loose  boards  in  such 
a  position  can  be  removed  too  easily  to  be  safe.  A  concrete 
well  cover  as  here  illustrated  makes  it  impossible  for  scrub  or 
surface  water  to  flow  into  the  well  from  the  walk  which  sur- 
rounds it.  For  well  covers,  in  fact  for  the  construction  of 
any  farm  utility, 

CANADA  CEMENT 

The  Canadia?i  Standard 


is  certain  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  pure — uniform  and  of 
highest  grade.  Modern  machinery,  careful  selection  of  materials  and 
painstaking  care  are  employed  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  purpose 
it  is  intended  to  fulfill  as  human  skill  and  ingenuity  can  accomplish. 
The  use  of  Canada  Cement  in  any  structural  undertaking  practically 
assures  the  permanency,  stability  and  attractiveness  of  that  structure. 
"What  the  Farmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete,"  a  finely  illustrated  book — 
sent  FREE  to  those  who  ask.    A  post  card  request  will  bring  it  promptly. 

Canada   Cement  Co., 


It   is   to   your  advantage    to  answer  advertisements. 
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CONCRETE  WALKSiLAST  FOREVER 

CONCRETE  walks  are  as  cheap  as  walks  of  any  other  ma- 
terial with  the  exception  of  wood.  And,  considered  from 
service  cost  rather  than  first  cost,  they  are  cheaper  than 
wood.  They  require  no  repairs — no  painting.  They  always 
present  a  smooth,  even  surface.  They  dry  off  quickly  after  rain 
and  are  easily  kept  clean.  Grass  cannot  grow  in  a  concrete  walk. 
Concrete  walks  impart  a  prosperous,  well-kept  appearance  to 
the  farm  and  consequently  increase  the  value  of  farm  property. 
To  be  sure  of  attaining  economy,  beauty  and  durability,  specify 

CANADA  CEMENT 

The  Canadian  Standard 

the  brand  that  is  always  pure — always  uniform — and  of  one  grade — 
the  highest.  All  cement  manufactured  in  each  of  our  ten  mills 
must  meet  a  certain  high  standard  of  quality  which  is  set  for  the 
very  best  work.  The  services  of  a  general  superintendent  and  a 
general  chemist  are  employed  to  supervise  the  production  of 
"Canada"  Cement  and  to  insist  upon  a  continuous  adherence  to  this 
standard.  "Canada"  Cement  in  spite  of  its  superiorty,  is  no  more 
expensive  than  any  other  cement.     Look  for  label  when  ordering. 


Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 


THE 

BRAND 

TO  LOOK  FOR 


Say   you   saw   the    ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  March  of  Events ! 

Plowing  the  Mighty  Prairie 

Here  is  a  Picture  of  "  Big  Business  " 

Aerial  navigation  may  or  may  not  replace  other  forms  of  transit  ;  that  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  it  is  an  established  and  self-evident  fact  that  Traction  Plowing  is  rapidly  revolutionizing 
that  of  horse  power  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  to  the  big  Canadian  Firm  of  Hamilton, 
Canada,   is  largely  due  the   success   of  this  great  enterprise  in  the  West. 

The  above  gives  the  Reader  an  idea  of  how  rapidly  and  well  Sawyer-Massey  Tractions  are 
turning  up  the  virgin  prairie  and  converting  it  into  wheat  fields.  Does  not  its  very  excellence 
give  you  a  desire  to  go  iato  the  business  ?  The  two  Sawyer-Massey  plowing  Engines  are  owned 
by  Messrs.  Grinan  &  Wilson  of  Swift  Current,  Sask.  These  same  people  own  a  third  Sawyer- 
Massey  Traction  Engine  all  of  which  are  kept  busy  the  greater  portion  of  the  Season.  It 
should  be  explained  that  these  Sawyer-Massey  "Combination"  Tractions  not  only  plow  in  the 
excellent  manner  shown  above,  but  drive  Threshing  Machinery  to  perfection  and  moreover  are 
capable  of  performing  all  the  duties  that  a  Traotion  or  Portable  Engine  is  called   upon  to   do. 

The  Sawyer-Massey  Co.  are  the  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "Great  West"  and  "Peerless" 
Separators    as    well    as    the    "Monitor"    Clover  Huller. 

Incidentally  it  will  be  well  to  state  that  they  have  a  large  Road  Making  Machinery  Depart- 
ment from  which  has  been  supplied  very  nearly  all  of  the  modern  Road  Making  Machinery  used 
in   connection    with    Road    Making    enterprises    so  far  in   Canada  worthy  of  the  name. 

Our  Western  Readers  wishing  Catalogues  and  information  will  direct  their  inquiries  to  Win- 
nipeg, while  Eastern  Readers  will  address  the  Head  Office  at  Hamilton,  both  of  which  will  be 
pleased  to  respond. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  L4RGEST  manufactory  of  its  kind  IN  CANADA 

Factory  and  Head  Office:  Hamilton,  Can.  Established  1836 


Reading  advertisements   is   profitable   to   you. 
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WHEN   Paderewski, 

Eyes   ablaze, 
Flirts  with  old  Chopin's 

Polonaise 
You   say:    "It's  great!'' 

But  you   can   play 

That   way. 
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: 


IF  you  have  listened  to 
other  Player  Pianos 
that  are  mechanical, 
come  and  hear  how 
Artistic  and  Human 
is  the  playing  of  the 
Gourlay-Angelus. 


♦ 
♦ 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 


Gourlay,  Winter  &  Leeming, 

188  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Say  you   saw   the   ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦» 
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Secret  of 
The  Steinway 


To  'assemble,"  or  put  together,  a  piano — the  keys 
from  one  maker,  the  action  from  another,  the  case  from  a 
third,  and  so  on — is  a  comparatively  easy  task.  To  build 
a  piano  from  the  beginning,  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

A  peculiar  distinction  of  Steinway  &  Sons  is  that 
they  manufacture  in  their  own  foundry  and  factories 
every  portion  of  a  piano,  building  their  instrument  en- 
tire. In  this  fact  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  greatness 
and  worth. 

This  makes  the  Steinway,  not  an  assemblage,"  but  an 
artistic  whole,  producing  a  harmony  and  unity  that  can 
be  achieved  in  no  other  way. 

The  workmen  likewise  are  more  than  makers  of  parts; 
they  are  artists  all  working  intelligently  toward  one  end — 
the  production  of  a  perfect  piano.  Consequently,  they  im- 
part a  beauty  of  workmanship,  a  perfection  of  art  and  of  final 
result,  impossible  to  be  attained  under  other  conditions. 

For  the  same  reason  also  the  Steinway  possesses  an  indi- 
viduality, an  integrity  of  being,  an  endowment  of  rich,  ten- 
der, emotional  beauty  of  tone,  which  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  piano  in  the  world. 

The  Miniature  Grand  Piano  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
length.  Scientific  experiments  have  determined  this  to  be 
the  exact  size  necessary  to  reproduce  the  remarkable  attri- 
butes of  the  larger  Steinway  Grand  Pianos. 

The  Vertegrand,  the  new  model  in  upright  form,  pos- 
sesses all  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the  more  expensive 
Diano 

Canadian  Representatives: 
THE  N0RDHE1MER  PIANO  &  MUSIC  CO.,  LTD. 

15  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO.  Branches  in  all  leading  cities. 

Write  for  our  booklet  illustrating  and  explaining  the  won- 
derful manner  of  construction  of  these  pianos  and  their  prices. 


It  Is  to   your  advantage   to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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ARE  YOU  getting  a  maxi- 
mum return  from  your 
money  invested  ?  You 
probably  hear  of  opportunities 
to  invest  your  funds  advanta- 
geously, but  you  hold  back,  be- 
cause you  are  not  sure  of  the 
offering. 

The 

Financial  Post 
of  Canada 

Published  every  Saturday,  will 
keep  you  informed  upon  all 
attractive  investment  opportu- 
nities. You  will  find  it  of  finan- 
cial benefit  to  read  The  Post 
regularly.  Take  advantage  of 
our  special  offer.  We  will  send 
you  the  paper  from  now  until 
January  1,  1912,  for  the  price  of 
a  year's  subscription — $3.00. 

SAMPLE  COPIES 
SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

ADDRESS : 

143-149  University  Avenue, 
TORONTO 

Branch    Offices     in     London,    Eng. ;    New 

York;  Montreal;  Winnipeg  and 

Vancouver. 


Haines 
Bros. 

J\.ew   York   ana  Toronto 


The  great  reputation  of  the  Haines 
Bros.  Pianos  has  been  of  steady 
and  permanent  growth.  This  is 
because  every  Haines  Bros.  Piano 
was  a  good  Piano.  All  over  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  you  will 
find  Haines  Bros.  Pianos  in  musical 
homes — oftentimes  serving  the 
second  or  third  generation  of  young 
people,  since  its   original  purchase. 

Haines  Bros.  Pianos  are  now  also 
manufactured  in  their  own  factory 
in  Canada,  and  sold  in  Toronto  at 
New  York  prices. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  piano  you 
will  secure  valuable  information  by 
writing  for  our  illustrated  catalogue 
and  prices — sent  free  on  request. 


Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  EAST,       -       -      TORONTO 

Winnipeg  Piano  Co. 


295  PORTAGE  AVE., 


WINNIPEG.  MAN 


It   will   pay   you   to  answer  advertisements. 
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A  $45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian   boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  payment 
for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It  is 
substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Gentlemen,— I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for   32  new  yearly  paid-in- 
advance  subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine.    Please  send  sample  copy  and  order  book. 


Name. 


Address. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
TORONTO,        -        ONT. 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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"*"€»  Christmas  ©ijft" 

€|  A  woman  appreciates  a  sensible 
gift  from  her  husband  or  son  at 
Christmas. 

€|  Something  that  will  relieve 
her  of  the  back-breaking  and  nerve- 
racking  worries  of  ordinary  household 
duties — something  that  shows  her  you 
really  care — 

A  New  Century  Washer 

for  instance.     It  sweetens  a  woman's  disposition. 

It  enable*  her  to  get  cheaper  help  and  keep  them 

longer.    It  saves  the  clothes  and  thoroughly  cleanses 

them,  because  it  forces  the  water 

through   the   fabrics.     It   prevents 

disease  entering  your  home  from 

public  laundries. 

t|  Write  for  "Aunt  Salina's  Wash 

Day  Philosophy." 

<J  At  all  dealers  or  direct. 

CUMMER-DOWSWELL 
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Limited 
HAMILTON,     - 


ONT. 


Teach  the 
Children 
to  Save 


Encourage  them  to 
put  money  in  the 
bank.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  thrift  that  is  easy 
for  them  to  learn  now, 

And 

Is  one  that  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead 
when  they  grow  up. 


Deposit  a  dollar, 
and  give  them  the  book  at  Christmas. 


Children's    Bank    Accounts    can    be    opened    at    any    branch    of    this    bank. 

THE     TRADERS     BANK     OF     CANADA 


CAPITAL        AND        SURPLUS,  $6,550,000 
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TWINS 

Are   a    Blessing 


WOODWARD 


-ONTVIND  ENGlNExPUMPi 


So  are  these  two  to  the  Farmer.     Our  CHAM- 
PION COW  STANCHION  is  something  a  cow 
appreciates.     No   chafing   at  neck;    no  getting 
loose.    The  sides  are  brazed  steel  tubes,  and  the 
ends  are  malleable.     Self-locking. 

Our  WOODWARD  WATER  BASINS  will  increase  your 
milk  flow,  as  well  as  save  labor. 

Write  us.     We  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


Newest  Designs 
Best    Materials 
Carefully     Made 


BEATH 

I M PROVED 


Stiongest    Construction 
Easiest     Running 
Quickest  Hoisting 


FEED  m  LITTER   CARRIERS 


1910  Model  No.  1  7 

Endless  Chain  Hoist 

No   dog    or  brake  required. 

Heavy  galvanized  and  soldered 

Box,      double      truck      wheels. 

Strong  and  easy  to  operate. 


Made  in  two  styles — 
They're  both  leaders- 
Awarded  [Medals  and 
Diplomas  at  Toronto 
Exhibition. 

Beath  Litter  Carriers 

are  made  better  and  of 
better  materials  than 
any  other  Litter  Carrier 
on  the  market.  Their 
construction  is  super- 
vised by  W.  B.  Beath 
andfinally  tested  and  in- 
spected by  him.  There 
is  no  other  carrier  as 
good  as  Beath's. 

Write  for  further  infor- 
mation antt  prices 


11910  Model  No.  19        "O 

Crank  Windlass  Hoist     M- 

Fitted  with  automatic  friction 
brake,  double  truck  wheels, 
extension  handle.  Box  same 
as  in  No.  17. 


W.  D.BEATH   &  SON,  LIMITED    TORONTO 
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Shaving  in  its  simplest  form 


manhood  at  its  best — these  are  the  ideas 
the  "GILLETTE"  always  suggests. 
Neatest,  handiest,  quickest,  most  satisfac- 
tory in  the  razor  world,  the  GILLETTE 
has  won  its  way  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  The  GILLETTE  face,  clean 
and  forceful,  meets  you  wherever  men 
of  action  and  achievement  congregate, 
for  work  or  relaxation. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  GILLETTE— the  razor  of  to-day. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Go.  of  Ganada 

LIMITED 

Office  and  Factory,  63  St.  Alexander  St.,  MONTREAL 


©iHette^ 


KNOWN  THE  ^^^^^^VVORLD  OVER 

Say  you   saw   the  ad.  in  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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PCCfiCSS  the  Fence  tliat  saves  expense 

THE  PEERLESS  FENCE  is  built  for  service. 

Our  No.  9  PEERLESS  Fence  is  made  from  hard  steel  wire.  Has 
double  the  strength  ever  required  in  a  wire  fence.  Then,  too,  the  galvaniz- 
ing on  the  PEERLESS  stands  the  test.  This  means  long  life  and  good 
service.  Do  you  want  quality  or  is  it  simply  a  question  of  price  with  you? 
We  are  after  quality  customers.  Send  for  our  fence  literature — tells  you 
how  to  build  a  good  fence.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 

The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire    Fence  Company,  Lim  ted 

Makers  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Ornamental  Fencing  and  Gates 
Dept  L.,  HAMILTON,  Ont.  WINNIPEG/lMan 


THE  "SELKIRK" 

STIFF   STAY  FENCE  IS  THE 

BEST    FENCE    MADE 

It  is  the  one  fence  that  will  keep  its  good  appearance 
and  perfect  shape  in  spite  of  the  hardest  usage  from 
animals  or  the  elements.  You  can  adapt  it  to  every 
requirement.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  consisting  of  lateral 
wires  and  stiff  straight  stays  joined  together  with  a 
lock  that  holds  tight  even  when  direct  pressure  of 
more  than  half  a  ton  is  brought  upon  it.  How  would 
you  like  to 

make   some   cash   profits 

in  return  for  a  little  pleasant  work  done  in  your  spare  time?      We  want  a    good 
agent  in  your   locality — a  man  who  can  interest  his  neighbors  in   Selkirk  Fenc- 
ing.     You  can  do  this,    and    by   doing  it    you  can  make   a    splendid    proht 
without  spending  much  time  or  effort.      This    proposition  is  worth  im 
mediate  investigation — investigation  costs  nothing.     Fill  in  the  coup- 
on and  mail  it  to-day. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO., 

HAMILTON,    ONTARIO 


Manufacturers  of 
Selkirk  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Selkirk  Lawn  Fencing 
Selkirk  Poultry  Fencing 
Selkirk  Ornamental 
Farm  Gates 


The 
SELKIRK 
FENCE  CO., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Gentlemen— -I  wish  to 
examine  for  myself  the  merits 
of  your  fences.  Send  me  a  free 
sample  piece  with  descriptive  mat- 
ter and  agent's  terms. 

Name 

P.O Prov 


Say   you   saw    the   ad.   in   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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113     We  Want  to    Send   This   Book    To     if, 


m 

Every  Farmer   in  Whose    Neighbor- 
hood  There    is    No    Rural    Telephone     System! 


\A^E  want  every  farmer   in  Canada    to    know    how    to   build    Rural    Tele- 
phone Lines.     We  want  to  put  the  whole  story  of  Rural  Telephones 
before    you    so    that    you    will    have    all    the   details    at   your  fingers'  ends 

and    so  that  you    can  go 
out  among-  your  own 
neighbors  and  organ- 
^-♦•"  ize  a  Telephone  Sys- 
'***      tern  in  your  own  community. 

Send  us  Your  Name  and  Address 


"'•v 


and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  this  book  to  you  absolutely  free. 
On  account  of  the  clear  manner  in  which  it  has  been  written,  we  be- 
lieve that  after  having  gone  over  this  book  carefully,  you   will  know 
4§?      enough  about  the  construction  of  Rural  Telephone  Lines  to  enable  you  to  ap- 
<8y      proach  your  neighbors  with  every  vital  fact  in  detail  to  command  their  attention 
^y       and  to  secure  their  interest  and  support  on  a  telephone  system  for  your  own  com 


M 


mumty. 

Our  No.  1317  Type 
Telephone  Set 

is  the  set  with  the  famous  No.  48  type 
generator,  the  most  powerful  and  efficient 
generator  on  the  market  to-day  ;  with  a  ringer  having 
3-inch  gongs,  thj  loudest  ringing  gongs  ever  put  on 
any  telephone  set;  wilh  the  standard  long  distance  type 
transmitter  and  receiver.  This  set,  which  was  specially 
de-signed  tor  Rural  Telephone  work  by  the  most  expert 
telephone  engineer  on  this  continent,  is  told  of  tul  y 
1      in  this  book. 


The  Story  That  The 
Book  will  Tell  You 

is  a  story  that  is  full  of  interest  and  of  vital 
importance  to  every  farmer  in  Canada. 
We  believe  tha>  every  farmer  realizes  the  advantages 
of  a  Farm  Telephone;  but  we  always  believe  that  few 
farmers  realize  the  symplicity  of  organizing  and  con- 
structing a  Rural  Telephone  System  of  their  own.  The 
details  of  organization  are  simple,  the  costs  of  install- 
ing the  system  are  low,  and  the  only  reason  that  a 
greater  number  of  communities  have  no  rural  sys- 
tem of  their  own  is  due  to  lack  of  accurate  knowl.dge 
on  the  question  of  the  Rural  Telephone. 


We  offer  you  this  book  that  you  may  possess  this  knowledge;  for  soorer  or  later,  a  Rural  TeW  hone 
System  is  going  to  be  started  by  you  or  somebody  else  in  your  o.\n  neighborhood.  Now  is 
the  time  for  you  to  get  busy.    Write  to-day  for  Bulletin  No.  1180.    Remember  we  send  it  free. 


It  is   to   your  advantage      to   mention   Parmer's   Magazine. 
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A  Christmas  Gift  1 


<][  Receiving  a  Christmas  present  is  indeed  pleasing.  Not 
only  does  the  recipient  possess  something  he  lacked 
before,  but  he  has  concrete  testimony  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  friends. 

Cfl  What  better  Christmas  gift  could  be  given  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  Farmer's  Magazine.  It  satisfies 
the  utmost  Christmas  requirement. 

€|  Its  monthly  arrival  is  a  reminder  of  your  gift.  It 
multiplies  both  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and  the  divi- 
dends of  gratitude. 

<J  Farmer's  Magazine  is  indispensable  to  every  farm  home. 
Its  mission  is  to  assist  the  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure better  recognition  from  the  different  Governments 
in  Canada.  It  will  ask  for  more  money  to  be  spent  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  will  fight  all  combines 
which  make  for  the  retarding  of  any  phase  of  agri- 
culture. Farmer's  Magazine  will  also  take  up  the 
question  of  cost  and  profit  or  loss,  in  all  farm  opera- 
tions. It  will  show  the  best  uses  of  time,  money  and 
labor  for  the  farmer.  It  will  aim  to  bring  farm  homes 
closer  together,  by  suggesting  new  and  good  social 
entertainments.  Farmer's  Magazine  aims  to  be  the 
home  magazine  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  providing 
the  best  reading  for  all,  and  assisting  the  farmers  to 
work  together  for  the  best  advancement  of  agriculture 
in  Canada. 


THE    MacLEAN    PUBLISH 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  - 


It   will   pay   you      to  answer  advertisements. 
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/velve  Times  a  Year 


Farmer's  Magazine  for  1911  will  contain 

Service's  Complete  Serial 

THE  TRAIL  OF  '98 

CJ  The  most  vivid  and  thrilling  Canadian  serial  ever  pub- 
lished. Other  features,  equally  as  interesting,  will 
appear  in  Farmer's  during  the  coming  year. 

€][  Fill  in  the  coupon  with  a  list  of  friends  whom  you  wish 
to  remember  and  forward  it,  with  two  dollars  to  cover 
each  subscription.  The  Christmas  number  will  be 
mailed  to  each  in  order  to  reach  them  not  later  than 
Christmas  Eve,  along  with  a  beautiful  Christmas  card, 
in  colors. 


1910 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 

143   University  Avenue,    Toronto 
Kindly  forward  Farmer's  Magazine  for  one  year,  commenc- 
ing with  the  Christmas  Number,  to  the  following  addresses: 

Name  Address 


Enclosed  is dollars  to  pay  for  same. 

Name 

A  ddress 


SENT)  IN  THE  LIST  OF  JT>T)RESSES  TO-T>A  Y. 

NG    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.  in  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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VANCO 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

carries  more  active  sulphur  in 
solution  than  other  brands,  and  is 
the  most  effective  spring  spray  for 
San  Jose"  Scale,  Aphis,  Bud  Moth, 
Apple  Scab,  Leaf  Spot,  Pear  Scab 
and  similiar  parasites  and  fungi. 

VANCO  is  a  clean,  uniform 
solution,  free  from  sediment.  One 
barrel  makes  12  for  spring  or  50 
for  summer  spray. 

#8.00  per  bbl.  f  .o.b.  Toronto. 

VANCO 

Lead  Arsenate 

Is  rapidly  replacing  Paris  Green  for 
Codling  Moth,  Potato  Bugs  and  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  Easier  to  spray, 
stays  on  longer,  and  kills  more. 

VANCO  Lead  Arsenate  contains 
15%  to  16%  Arsenic  Oxide  and  40% 
moisture  average. 

10  to  13c.  per  lb.,  according  to 
quantity.  Write  for  our  free  Booklet 
on  Spraying.  4, 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

Van  Home  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Don't 
Miss  the 

Profits 

Prime  Poul- 
try is  at  a 
remium.  The  best 
birds  bring  the  best 
prices.  Pratts  Poultry 
Regulator  will  make 
your  birds  plump, 
quick  growing,  healthy 
money-makers.  Give 
every  day  to  turkeys, 
geese  and  fowls. 


Poultry  Regulator 

s  a  wonderful  tonic — a  great  aid  to  digestion  and  a 
powerful  preventive  of  disease.  It  doubles  the  nour- 
ishing value  of  the  feed,  increases  the  weight  and 
improves  the  flavor  of  your  birds.  Every  pound 
pays — if  it  fails  it  costs  you  nothing.     It  is 

Guaranteed  or   Money  Back 

Give  it  a  fair  trial  this  season  at  our  risk.  We  know 
you  will  be  more  than  satisfied.  If  it  does  not  make 
good  your  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

25  lb.  pail  $2.50,  also  in  smaller 
packages   and  in    100  lb.    bags. 

Pratts  Roup  Cure,  prevents  as  well  as  cures. 

Frills  "  Poultry  Wrinkles"  Is  yours  lor  a  postal,  worth  a  dollar. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  fM 


Why  you  should  use 

BITTER-LICK 


Because 


t — It  is  cheap. 

(That  fattens  your  pocket  book.) 

i — It  is  not  a  food. 

(You  raise  that  yourself.) 

i — It  is  a  conditioner. 

(Good  condition  adds  dollars.) 

i — It  is  a  grand  tonic. 

(Your stock  may  need  just  this.) 

Because— It  aids  digestion. 

"~™— ™^"""— " (That  means  less  waste.) 

-It  is  a  worm  destroyer. 
'There  is  no  money  in  worms) 

i — It  is  cheaper  than  stock  foods, 
Condition  or  Worm  Powders. 

(Its  cost  does  not  exceed  ONE  CENT 
A  WEEK  per  head  for  horses  or 
cattle,  and  ONE  CENT  A  MONTH 
for  a  sheep  or  a  goat.) 

Because — It    insures    your  stock  against 

"~ ~ ~"~" ~ ~     disease. 

(Can  you  find  any  cheaper  insur- 
ance ?) 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews 

TORONTO 


Beeause- 


Because- 


Because- 


Because- 


Because- 
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FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification. 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents : 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 
Hamilton,  -  -  Ontario 


POULTRY  WANTED 

CHICKENS,   FOWLS,    TURKEYS, 
We   Pay  Highest  Prices. 

The  Laing  Packing  &  Provision  Co., 

Limited 

Mill  Street,  Montreal 


A  SQUARE  DEAL 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,  in   return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.    Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you,   for  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this    money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

sometime  during  the  month. 


$1,100.02  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

will  be  awarded  the  winners  at  the 
First  Annual 

Toronto  Fat  Stock  Show 


Union  Stock  Yards, 


Toronto 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  12  and  13,  1910. 

Entry  Free— Entries  close  Dec.  1st,  1910 

Admission  Free.  Public  Invited.  Reduced  Rates  on  all  Railroads. 

AUCTION  SALE  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS 


Entry  Blanks  and  full  particulars  on  application  to 

J.  H.  Ashcraft,  Jr.,  General  Manager 


UNION  STOCK  YARDS, 


TORONTO- 


It  is  to   your  advantage    to   mention  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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"There's  a 

Christie  Biscuit 

for  every  taste, 
and  they  all  taste  delicious" 

Note  the  quotation  marks,  madam ! 

Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewives — ladies 
you  would  be  proud  to  know — make  that  statement  every 
day.  A  million  Canadians  eat  Christie  Biscuits  every  day. 
What's  the  reason  ? 

The  best  wheat  of  the  best  wheat  lands  on  earth,  rolled 
into  flour  in  the  best  Canadian  mills — these  flours  sifted, 
blended  and  tested  in  the  Christie  scientific  way — that's 
the  foundation  of  Christie  Biscuit  excellence. 

But — that's  not  all,  madam !  Every  ingredient  entering 
our  bakes  must  be  of  the  high  standard  quality  ycu 
insist  on  for  your  own  table — nothing  less  would  sus- 
tain Christie  reputation.  Quality  and  Purity — these 
are  the  first  considerations  in  the  Christie  factory — the 
biggest,  brightest  and  cleanest  in  all  Canada. 

If  you  have  visited  the  home  of  Christie  biscuits — 
hundreds  of  housewives  visit  it  every  year — you  know  that 
our  employees  are  healthy,  happy  and  contented,  and 
devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  Christie  ideals.  No  wonder  they 
call  Christie  Biscuits : — "  The  Purest  of  all  Pure  Foods." 

Christie,  Brown  &  Co.,  Limited 


iff* 


■  i 
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The  Trade  Mark  that 

Means  Success 

in  Baking 


&  MANITOBA  HARD  T5 

WHEAT 


More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


15,000  Canadian  Poultrymen 
Have  Doubled  Their  Profits  By 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY 

What  these  poultrymen  have  done  you  can  do — no  matter  in  what  part  of  Canada  you  live;  you 
can  raise  the  crop  that  never  fails  —  the  crop  that  knows  no  bad  years!  If  you  have  never  kept 
poultry  do  nut  let  that  deter  you;  you  will  have  fewer  formed  habits  to  overcome  and  will  be  ready 
to  let  The  Peerless  Way  lead  you  to  success.  Or,  if  you  have  been  keeping  poultry  in  a  haphazard 
way,  The  Peerless  Way  will  show  you  how  to  systematize  your  enterprise  into  a  real  money-maker. 
Even  if  you  have  made  a  failure  of  poultry-raising — even  though  you  be  discouraged  —  disinclined 
ever  to  consider  poultry-raising  again — investigate  The  Peerless  Way  for  yourself  and  study  the 
guarantee  that  it  has  to  offer  you;  for,  let  us  say  this,  whether  you  are  simply  a  beginner,  whether 
poultry  forms    only    an    incidental    part    of    your    farm    work,   whether    you    are    already  in  poultry- 

raising  as  a  business,  The  Peerless  Way  affords  you  a  real  way 

FRFF  Book    With    The       to    increase    the    profits.      Consider     this     very    carefully.      Then 

»*I-il«i    Complete   :  read  every  word    of    what    follows    and  send  for  our  big  FREE 

book  entitled  "When  Poultry  Pays." 


This    Book    With    The 
Complete    Story   Of 

The  Peerless  Way 

^•^^Simply  fill  out   the   coupon   and 
■^send  it   to  us.      Then   when  you 
.TMget    the    book,  read    it  at  least 
^  twice.     You  will   find  it   packed 
^■^   full  of  facts  about  raising  poultry 
for  profit.     There  is  no  clever  writing  nor 
empty  theory   about   the    book.    "When 
Poultry  Pays";  but  it  certainly  does  cl.ar 
up  a  whole  host   of  problems  that  have 
long  and  often  puzzled  practical  poultry- 
men      Let  this  book   put   its  plain,  terse 
facts  before  you — let  it  tell  you  why  and 
how  you  can  put  The  Peerless  Way  to  work 
to  make    money    for    you.     Do  not   put 
it  off — there   is  no  time  like  the   present 
for  increasing  your  knowledge. 


Send  Us  The  Coupon 


Knowledge  Is  More 
Essential  Than  Money 


Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd. 
558  Pembroke  Rd. 
Pembroke,  Ont. 

Gentlemen  :  Without  obli- 
gating myself,  you  may  send 
me  your  book      When  Poultry 
Pays,"  and  the  proof  of  how  The 
Peerless  Way  has  successfully  co- 
operated with  others. 


Name 

Address 

Town. 


.  Very  little  money  will  start 
fyou  right  in  profitable 
jW poultry-raising — if  you  know 
'  how  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness. And  The  Peerless 
Way  will  show  you  exactly  what 
you  have  to  do  and  how  you  have 
to  do  it  to  make  money.  The  Peer- 
less Way  is  more  than  merely  a 
system  for  raising  poultry;  it  is  a 
system  for  raising  at  a  profit!  The 
knowledge  that  The  Peerless  Way 
offers  you  is  so  explicit  that  a  child 
could  not  misunderstand  it  —  it  ex- 
plains everything  —  and  if.  beyond 
that,  some  unusual  problem  does 
arise,  our  Poultry  Advisory  Board  is 
at  your  service  without  charge  to 
consider  your  case  individually  and 
to  write   you  personally. 

Poultry  Raising  is  the 

Profitable  Branch  of 

Agriculture 

^^^  Given  the  same  care,  time 
^^  BJand  attention  as  any  other 
W  -jW branch  of  agricultural  work, 
\*]w  there  is  no  department  that 
can  be  made  to  yield  such 
handsome  returns  on  small  invest- 
ment. We  know  this — 15,000  Can- 
adian poultrymen,  working  with  our 
co-operation,  have  proven  it  for  us. 
But  it  is  one  thing  merely  to  "keep 
poultry"  and  quite  another  to  get 
every  last  cent  of  profit  out  of  the 
work.  The  profits  are  in  the  knowl- 
edge you  possess — knowledge  of 
how  to  proceed,  in  the  first  place, 
and  after  that,  knowledge  of  How 
to  market  your  output.  The  Peer- 
less Way  will  guide  you  on  both  these 
essential  points — will  show  you  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it — and  then, 
through  our  co-operative  marketing 
plan,  will  take  care  of  all  the  eggs 
and  poultry  you  can  produce  and  at 
highest    market    prices.     When    you 


The  Peerlest  Incubator  .guaranteed  for 
ten  years)  that  has  helped  15,000  Can- 
adian Poultrymen   t  o    greater   Profits. 


JJ 


I 


.  ProTia 


LEE 


get  our  book,  read  the  letters  we  have 
printed  in  it  from  hundreds  of  fol- 
lowers of  The  Peerless  Way  in  every 
part  of  the  Dominion — letters  from 
practical  poultrymen  who  have  never 
been  able  to  do  by  any  method  what 
they  have  done  by  The  Peerless  Way. 
Get  the  book — just  send  the  coupon 
— that  brings  it. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
To  Market-Right 

^^k  Let  us  explain  what  we 
^^  '<M  mean  b  y  Co-Operative 
m  -jM  Marketing — let  us  tell  you 
Jj  about  the  method  that  has 
^U^  been  proven  by  15.000 
poultrymen  who  command  higher 
prices  than  the  old  way  of  selling 
poultry  and  eggs  could  ever  have 
given  them.  Let  us  explain  to  you 
how  to  get  all  the  profits  that  right- 
fully belong  to  you.  Write  us  for 
further  information  about  this  proof 
of  successful  poultry-raising;  let  us 
tell  you  how  it  has  been  worked  out. 
how  it  has  been  tested,  and  how  it 
has  been  proven;  let  us  tell  you  why 
it  is  the  only  way  that  successfully 
meets  Canadian  climatic  conditions 
— whv  there  is  no  farm  in  Canada 
on  which  poultry  would  not  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  other  crop — why  our 
methods  are  so  simple  and  yet  so 
practical,  that  a  schoolboy  could  not 
fail  with  them — why  you  could  not 
find  a  better  investment  for  either 
part  or  all  of  your  time  Send  for 
the  book. 

38S 
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A  Tariff  for  Farmers 

How  to  Evade  Taxation 

A  Real  Canadian  King 

An  Expert  and  a  Plant 


0£TPIII$ 


WHEN    the    late    distinguished    actor,    Mr. 
Richard    Mansfield,    was    giving   delight 
to  thousands  of  Net*    Xork  theatregoers, 
many    were    the    stories    told    of   his   so- 
called    peculiarities. 

One  habit   loudly  commented  upon  was  that  of 

g  home  as  quickly  as  possible  after  each  per- 

Cormance    and    steadfastly    refusing    to    join    the 

late  supper  parties  In  the  Broadway   restaurants. 

Far  Erom  being  eccentric  in  this  regard,  as 
generally  claimed,  Mr.  Mansfield  only  showed  his 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  if  he  was  to  keep 
his  head  clear  for  the  work  of  his  profession  he 
must  keep  his  digestive  organs  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.    His   great   successes  were  his  rewards. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  all  of  us.  Bach  has 
his  work  to  do,  and  no  matter  what  that  work 
is,  it  cannot  be  done  perfectly  unless  the  liver, 
the  stomach  and  the  bowels  are  unhandicapped. 
Late    suppers   are    but   one   form   of  abuse;    over- 


eating at  any  time,  persistence  in  eating  indigest- 
ible foods,  neglect  of  slight  attacks  of  constipa- 
tion— all  these  things  are  sources  of  sickness  and 
suffering  and  distinct  loss  of  ability  to  work 
well. 

Even  obstinate  difficulties  of  the  digestive 
organs  will,  however,  yield  to  the  positive  but 
gentle  powers  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills. 
They  spur  the  sluggish  liver,  tone  the  stomach, 
and,  without  griping,  coax  back  the  bowels  into 
a    natural    condition. 

Take  these  pills  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 
Neglect  may  cause  chronic  conditions  which  are 
far  more  serious.  Remember  that  Parmelee's  are 
the  Pills  which  have  been  tried  and  tested  as  a 
family  remedy  for  years  and  years.  Order  a  box 
to-day  and  have  them  handy. 

Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  are  sold  everywhere 
in  25c  boxes.  Prepared  by  Northrop  &  Lyman 
Co.,    Limited,  Toronto. 


The  "BT"  Litter  Carrier  Track  and  Hangers 


FIG.  214 


The  success  of  a  litter 
carrier  outfit  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the 
style  of  track  and 
hangers  used. 

The  New  "BT"  Lit- 
ter Carrier  Track  is 

a  full  2  inches  in  depth 
— half  an  inch  deeper 
than  any  other.     It  is 
designed  in  the  shape 
of  an  "I"  beam,  so  that 
it  will  carry  the  great- 
est possible  strain  for 
the  amount  of  mater- 
ial used. 
With  this  track  there  is  very  little    surface    for  snow 
or  ice  to  collect  on  when  it  is  run   out  on    a    swing 
pole  or  on  posts. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


Fig.  214  shows  the  parts  of  the  splice  for 
the  "BT"  Track. 


Fig.  215  shows  the  "BT"  Patented  Extension 
Hanger.     We  supp'y  rods  any    length. 

FIG.  213 


Fig,  213  shows  the  track  joined   solidly  to- 
gether with  the  "BT"  Joint  Clips 
and  four  bolts. 


BEATTY  BROS., 


Fergus,  Ont. 
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WE  WILL  HELP  MAKE 


Cbe  farmer  a 
Business  man 


well  equipped  with  a  complete 
business  training  (by  correspon- 
dence if  desired).  Modern  farm- 
ing methods  are  calling  for 
more  business  ability  each  year, 
and  our  school  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date  and  in  a  position  to 
give  you  that  specialized  training 
that  makes  for  success. 

School  open  all  year  round. 
Students  admitted  at  any  time. 

Tuition  at  moderate  rates  in 
any  desired  subject. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalog 

British  American  Business 
College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.    Building,    Yonge    Street 
TORONTO 


Sound   Education  Amidst   Refined   Home 
Surroundings. " 

BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

This  is  an  undenominational   school,  where    each 
pupil  may  attend  any  church  chosen  fay  her  parents. 
The  teachers  are  all  selected  for  eminence  in  teach- 
ing   ability    and    scholastic    qualifications    and     the 
school  course  includes  : 

Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Tneory, 
Physical   Culture,  Expression,  Art 

and  preparation  for  Entrance  Examination. 

Children  of  any  age  are  admitted  and  we  main- 
tain special  courses  for  adults. 

Fall  Term  commences  Nov.    18 
Enter  any  ttme. 

vi/rite  for  particulars   to 

MRS.   COURTICE,  Directress 
59  Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1                                             1 

463  Representatives  463 

_  The  MacLean  Publishing  Company  have  a  staff  of  463  circu- 
lation men  in  Canada,  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  Mae- 
Lean's  thirteen  publications. 

It  is  a  large  organization — the  largest  and  most  efficient  of 
its  kind  in  Canada. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  more  representatives — one  in  every 
centre  of  100  or  more  population.  We  want  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentative in  every  farming  community  as  well. 

This  field  offers  the  ambitious  young  farmer  profitable 
employment  in  his  spare  time,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  business 
training.  No  other  work  could  be  more  beneficial  to  him  during 
his  spare  hours.  The  thorough  training  in  salesmanship  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  him. 

Write  at  once. 

Maclean    publishing    company, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE, 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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STRONG    CLEAN -SANITARY-  DURABLE 

Every  farmer  will  find  that  it  pays  to  replace  his   old  wooden   tanks  and 
troughs  with  our  everlasting 

Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs 

Their  cost  is  very  reasonable,  they  never 
leak,  never  rot,  are  weather-proof  and 
frost-proof ,  and  any  ice  is  easily  removed. 

We  make  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  to 
hold  anywhere  from 
1  to  100  barrels— 

STORAGE  TANKS, 

ROUND  TANKS, 

CISTERNS, 

OIL  or  GASOLINE 

TANKS, 
£   TROUGHS 

for  watering, 

HOG  TROUGHS, 

STABLE  TROUGHS, 

WASH  SINKS, 

GRAIN  FEED   BOXES 

MILK  COOLING  TANKS, 

WHEY  TANKS, 
HEAVY  STEEL  PAILS, 
and  DAIRY  UTENSILS. 


SQUARE  WATER  TROUGHS 

Just  what  you  want  to  replace 
those  old,  leaky,  water-soaked, 
unsanitary,  disease  -  breeding 
wooden  troughs.  Made  8  to  12 
feet  long,  14  to  22  inches  wide — 
holding  from  80  to  190  gallons. 
Frost-proof,  leak-proof,  rust- 
proof. Guaranteed  5  years. 
No  trough  so  good  at  so  low  a 
price  anywhere  else. 

ASK   FOR   PRICES 


THE  PERFECT 
STEEL  HOG  TROUGH 

Trough  is  made  of  un- 
breakable galvanized 
steel,  and  to  prevent  hogs 
from  crowding  and  lying 
in  trough,  steel  bars  are 
fastened  across.  Steel 
tubing  along  sides  makes 
nice  finish  to  feed  over. 
A  trough  that  hogs  can't 
chew  !  Cost  so  little  and 
are  so  immeasurably 
better  than  sour,  rotten, 
half-gnawed  wooden 
troughs  that  you  should 
get  one  at  once. 


There  are  many 
things  in  onr  de- 
scriptive catalog 
you're  sore  to 
want.  Send  to- 
day for  a  copy 
of  Catalogue  "S" 
FREE.  You'll  be 
glad   to   get  it! 


UP-TO-DATE 
FEED  COOKER 

A  necessity 
on  every  up- 
to-date  farm. 
Foods  cook 
quickly,  a  s 
tank  fits 
directly  over  fire.  Econ- 
omical on  fuel.  Cag  be 
brick-lined  and  fitted 
with  grate  to  burn  soft 
coal  to  heat  water  for 
spraying.  Capacity  45  or 
60  gallons. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 
BARN  AND  TANK  CISTERNS 

Made  of  best  quality  gal- 
vanized steel,  very  strong, 
rigid  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. Braced  to  prevent 
bulging. 

Made  in  ail  sizes — square  or 
round,  with  any  desired 
capacity. 


All  Goods  Guaranteed 
Price*    Very    Low. 

The  Steel  Trough  & 
Machine  Company 

TWEED,  ONT. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  In  Farmer'!  Magazine. 
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Editorial 


WHAT  HAPPENED? 

Sir  James  Whitney 
has  for  his  motto, 
"Something  must  be 
done  or  something 
will  happen."  With 
regard  to  Ontario  ag- 
riculture this  state- 
ment can  be  appro- 
priately applied  to 
Sir  James.  Just  one 
year  ago,  Sir  James 
promised  the  staff  of 
the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  at 
Guelph,  a  salary  in- 
crease. "There  was 
nothing  done  and 
something  happened":  Ontario  lost  the 
services  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
chemists  in  America. 

Recently  something  has  been  done.  Sir 
James  has  granted  permission  to  award 
$400,000  towards  building  a  museum. 
This  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  there  has 
been  nothing  done  for  the  beef  industry 
in  Ontario,  and  something  must  be  done 
or  something  will  happen.  The  decrease 
in  beef  production  in  Ontario  from  1906 
to  1909  amounted  to  241,483  head  of 
cattle.  The  decrease  has  been  steady  and 
yet  nothing  has  been  done. 

Money  should  be  spent  to  encourage 
the  beef  raisers  and  to  get  them  to  finish 
their  animals  properly.  They  should 
have  statistics  showing  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  feed  to  a  finish  instead  of 
allowing  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  finish- 
ing and  the  reaping  of  profits.  Sires 
should  be  secured  so  that  the  dams  will 


give  enough  milk  to  nourish  their  own 
calves,  which  would  do  away  with  many 
of  the  nurse  cows  that  are  used  at  present. 
The  beef  industry  should  be  advocated  as 
much  by  the  Government  as  is  the  dairy 
industry. 

It  looks  as  if  the  government  were  try- 
ing to  build  up  the  other  industries  at  the 
expense  of  the  beef  industry.  This  should 
not  be.  One  phase  is  just  as  important  as 
the  other  and  all  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  Canadian  agricul- 
ture. "Something  must  be  done  or  some- 
thing will  happen."  What  will  it  be,  Sir 
James? 


SEED  IMPROVEMENT 

MUCH  good  work  has  been  done  in 
Canada  for  crop  improvement. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Sweden  has  increased  the  average  yield 
of  grains  about  30  per  cent,  during  the 
past  decade.  This  has  been  possible  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  rust  and 
lodging  which  was  prevalent  in  that  coun- 
try. This  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  specialists  in  each  crop.  For  the 
upkeep  of  these  men  the  Government  of 
Sweden  has  contributed  a  yearly  sum 
equal  to  half  the  needed  amount.  The 
farmers'  organizations  made  up  the  other 
half.  All  farmers'  organizations  in  Can- 
ada are  under  Government  supervision. 
The  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association 
has  done  good  work  for  seed  improve- 
ment. Their  method  is  to  get  each  farmer 
to  select  his  own  seed  from  individual 
plants.  This  is  the  best  and  quickest 
manner  of  obtaining  choice  seed  grains. 
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But  the  average  farmer  has  little  time  for 
this  work.  Be  must  depend  upon  ex- 
ports to  do  this  for  him.  The  different 
experiment  stations  arc  doing  this,  but 
each  station  has  to  handle  all  kinds  of 
crops,  and  there  is  usually  only  one  ex- 
pert to  direct  operations  at  each  station. 
Hence  his  work  is  not  as  effective  as  it 
should  be. 

For  the  best  results  we  should  have  an 
expert  for  each  crop.  These  men  should 
be  secured  by  the  Dominion  Government 
as  soon  as  possible.  Will  it  be  a  paying- 
investment  to  get  them?  The  average 
wheat  crop  of  Canada  will  easily  amount 
to  150,000,000  bushels.  With  reasonable 
success  this  crop  expert  should  in  ten 
years  be  able  to  give  us  a  new  strain  or 
variety  of  wheat  which  would  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  wheat 
from  our  present  acreage  by  at  least  10 
per  cent.  This  increase  would  amount  to 
15,000,000  bushels,  which  at  an  average 
of  80  cents  per  bushel  would  yield  in  rev- 
enue an  extra  $12,000,000  to  Canada. 


CHEAP  BREEDING 

HIGH  prices  of  horses  has  not  been 
the  best  thing  for  Canada.  Prices 
have  been  so  attractive  that  farmers 
and  breeders  allowed  their  good  mares  to 
be  sold,  or  bred  to  inferior  stallions.  The 
result  is  that  there  are  many  inferior 
young  animals  at  the  present  time  that 
are  not  as  valuable  as  they  should  be. 
The  principles  of  breeding  have  been 
totally  neglected,  and  the  stallion  with  the 
lowest  service  fee  has  been  used.  It  did 
not  matter  wliether  it  was  suited  for 
breeding  purposes  or  not. 

While  the  scarcity  of  horses  has  not 
made  this  felt  to  any  extent,  yet  it  will 
not  be  long  before  some  of  the  breeders 
will  be  wishing  they  had  used  better 
sires.  Good  animals  bring  all  the  way 
from  $200  to  $500,  depending  on  the  sec- 
tion of  country  and  the  demand.  The 
inferior  animal  will  sell  for  less  than  the 
$200,  according  to  his  inferiority.  The 
owner  had  a  pretty  nice  mare  and  bred 
her  to  a  stallion  because  the  fee  was  only 
$10,  while  a  better    sire    went    past  the 


farm.  He  did  not  use  the  better  sire  be- 
cause the  fee  was  $20.  The  foal  is  worth 
only  $150,  whereas  it  might  have  been 
worth  $250,  if  the  better  sire  had  been 
used.  It  is  a  case  of  the  cheaper  article 
being  the  dearer  in  the  end. 


CANADA  AND  MR.  HILL 

James  J.  Hill,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Nor- 
thern Railway  has 
again  been  discoursing 
on  the  subject  of  reci- 
procity between  Can- 
ada and  the  United 
States.  His  latest  ven- 
ture was  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Can- 
adian Society  of  New 
York  on  December  8th, 
in  which  he  made  the 
statement  "that  if  a 
consensus  of  opinion 
could  be  taken,  reci- 
procity would  have  a 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  line." 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  wise  and  discerning  man, 
but  while  his  statement  may  be  quite  true 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  he  has  the 
right  viewpoint  in  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  Canada  toward  reciprocity.  In  Canada 
the  feeling  is  rather  one  of  indifference, 
and  this  is  born  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  expectation  that  the  United  States  will 
consent  to  such  a  modification  of  their 
tariff  as  would  make  it  worth  while  for 
this  country  to  enter  into  a  hard  and  fast 
bargain  with  them.  The  feeling  in  Can- 
ada, therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  not 
against  reciprocity  as  a  principle,  but 
there  is  an  inherent  belief  that  the  only 
kind  of  a  treaty  we  could  get  would  be  a 
"jug-handled"  one. 

None  would  benefit  more  than  the 
farmers  of  Canada  if  ways  and  means 
could  be  devised  which  would  remove  the 
unequal  trade  conditions  which  now  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  but  there  is 
no  disposition  on  their  part  to  enter  into 
any  arrangement  which  will  be  inimical 
to  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  statement 
made  by  E.  C.  Drury  in  the  November 
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issue  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine,  probably 
indicates  as  clearly  as  anything  can  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  on  this 
question. 

"It  is  true,"  he  says,  "that  the  farmers 
have  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  arrangement  which  will  allow 
free  interchange  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments between  the  two  countries,  but  any 
arrangement  which  would  tie  our  hands 
in  making  trade  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries would  meet  with  unqualified  dis- 
approval." 

It  is  evident  that,  while  Mr.  Hill  may 
be  speaking  as  "one  having  authority," 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
he  has  no  license  to  speak  for  the  people 
of  Canada. 


♦:♦      ♦'♦ 


RAILWAY  LAWS 

THERE  has  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  amend 
the  railway  act.  The  amendment 
states  that,  "whenever  any  person  is  killed 
or  receives  injuries  causing  death,  on  the 
property  of,  or  by  or  in  a  train  of,  any 
company,  the  coroner  of  the  county  in 
which  such  death  or  injuries  occur,  shall 
hold  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  per- 
son so  killed  immediately  upon  receiving 
notice  of  such  death."  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  it  seems  as  if  the 
amendment  will  not  be  passed.  Hon. 
Geo.  Graham  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
amendment  is  invading  provincial  rights 
as  the  coroners  are  provincial  officers  and 
the  Dominion  has  no  authority  to  pass 
legislation  affecting  the  officers  of  the 
provinces.  If  the  amendment  should  pass 
it  should  go  a  long  way  in  assisting  the 
prevention  of  railway  accidents. 

Another  amendment  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  House.    This  has  to  do  with  the 


killing  of  animals  on  the  railway  tracks. 
As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  companies  to  prove  that  the  animals 
were  at  large  through  carelessness  of  the 
owner.  The  amendment  states  that  the 
companies  should  prove  that  it  is  only 
their  carelessness  that  should  compel  them 
to  pay  for  animals  so  killed.  The  fact 
that  stock  were  on  the  track  should  be  evi- 
dence that  fences  or  guards  were  faulty. 
If  this  were  the  case  then  we  would  see 
an  improvement  in  railway  fences  and 
guards. 


CANADA  APPRECIATED 

CANADA  has  been  very  kind  to  the 
railways.  She  has  given  them  much 
money  and  lands.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1910,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  paid  a  dividend  of  &V2  per  cent, 
and  then  had  a  net  surplus  of  more  than 
thirteen  millions.  What  returns  do  the 
people  of  Canada  get  for  their  generous 
treatment?  In  every  case  there  is  a  dis- 
crimination of  freight  rates  in  favor  of 
American  goods.  The  Americans  did  not 
give  these  railways  their  start,  yet  they  can 
ship  their  goods  into  Canada  at  a  lower 
rate  than  Canadians  can  get  in  their  own 
country ! 

For  example,  the  corn  growers  com- 
plain that  they  have  to  pay  17  cents  per 
hundred  for  corn  shipped  to  points  in 
Canada  out  of  Windsor,  Ont.  At  the  same 
time  dealers  can  buy  corn  in  Detroit, 
across  the  river,  and  get  a  rate  of  13 
cents  per  hundred  to  Canadian  points. 
No  wonder  the  dealers  are  advocating  the 
growing  of  American  corn.  This  is  the 
reason  the  feeders  are  not  buying  Cana- 
dian grown  corn.  There  is  no  duty  im- 
posed on  corn  brought  into  the  country  by 
the  Government,  if  the  corn  is  used  for 
feed  or  seed,  but  the  railway  companies 
have  placed  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  bushel 
in  favor  of  American  corn.  It  looks  as  if 
the  railways  were  trying  to  build  up  the 
United  States  at  Canada's  expense. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
rise  in  freight  rates  all  over.  This  is  the 
action  recently  taken  by  the  transconti- 
nental railways  in  the  United  States  and 
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will  likely  be  followed  in  Canada,  Surely 
the  railways  would  not  be  mean  enough 
to  discriminate  against  out  goods  after  we 
have  been  so  generous  in  our  bonuses  of 


money  and  land.  It  is  a  case  for  the  Rail- 
way Commission  and  we  must  see  that  this 
body  gets  all  information,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  fix  rates  fair  and  just. 


THOSE  EXPRESS  RATES 

EXPRESS  companies  in  Canada  have 
been  making  from  26  to  100  per 
cent,  profit.  They  have  been  charg- 
ing fruit  growers  rates  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fruit  shipped.  These  rates  have  not 
always  been  what  they  should  be.  For 
instance,  the  rate  from  Queenston  to  Tor- 
onto is  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
From  places  closer  to  Toronto  the  rate 
charged  was  40  cents.  As  soon  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  company  was  drawn  to  this 
it  immediately  refused  to  take  any  more 
fruit  from  Queenston  by  express.  In  pre- 
senting the  case  to  the  Dominion  Railway 
Commission,  the  fruit  growers  had  the 
station  restored  but  they  had  not  the  rates 
fixed.  The  fruit  men  offered  a  schedule 
of  rates  for  all  parts  of  Canada  based  on 
the  rate  of  30  cents  per  hundred  from 
Queenston  to  Toronto.  This  schedule  the 
Commission  has  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time. 

In  British  Columbia  there  is  similar 
difficulty.  The  express  companies  quote  a 
rate  of  $2  per  hundred  for  a  car  of  20,000 
pounds,  and  a  rate  of  $2.65  for  all  lots  of 
smaller  amounts.  Of  course  the  com- 
panies are  always  able  to  charge  the  high- 
er rate  for  they  have  few  cars  of  the  20,- 
000  pound  capacity!  At  the  same  time 
there  are  cars  of  this  capacity  in  the 
United  States  and  as  the  rates  are  the 
same,  the  United  States  growers  are  able 
to  get  their  fruit  into  the  prairie  markets 
at  less  expense  than  can  the  Canadians. 
Another  task  for  the  Railway  Commis- 
sion. 

This  is  not  the  only  grievance.  When- 
ever fruit  is  shipped  by  express  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  consignee  does 


not  receive  all  the  fruit  shipped.  Many 
cases  are  on  record  where  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  fruit  has  been  taken 
from  the  baskets  while  on  their  journey. 
Any  complaint  to  the  express  companies 
is  politely  ignored.  No  trouble  is  taken 
to  look  into  these  difficulties.  If  the  ex- 
press companies  were  to  assist  the  ship- 
pers to  locate  a  few  of  these  dishonest 
employees  and  put  them  behind  the  bars, 
fewer  complaints  of  stolen  fruit  would  be 
heard.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  express  com- 
panies to  carry  all  goods  to  their  destin- 
ation in  as  good  condition  as  they  are 
when  received  from  the  consignor.  We 
hope  to  hear  of  the  fixity  of  rates  from 
the  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
shortly.  We  do  not  mind  the  express 
companies  making  a  neat  profit  for  their 
labor,  but  we  do  object  to  pay  the  full 
value  of  our  goods  for  carrying  them 
every  100  mile  haul.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  always  the  danger  that  we  do  not 
get  paid  for  all  the  goods  we  ship,  for 
some  of  them  are  appropriated  by  the  em- 
ployes of  these  companies.  If  the  express 
companies  would  like  to  enjoy  their  extra 
good  profits,  they  had  better  get  down  off 
their  high  horse,  and  give  us  reasonable 
rates  and  decent  service  before  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Railway  Com- 
mission. 


EAST  VS.  WEST 

IF  we  were  aware  of  the  true  value  of 
the  land  in  our  own  locality  we  would 
make  a  greater  endeavor  to  get  more 
out  of  it  and  to  get  more  people  to  settle 
on  it.    In  Western  Canada  real  estate  men 
have  bought  large  tracts  of  land  for  specu- 
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lation.  The  holders  of  this  land  adver- 
tise, and  in  their  advertisements  tell  of 
the  money  which  can  be  made  in  those 
localities.  Westerners  believe  they  have 
the  best  portion  of  Canada  and  they  tell 
this  every  chance  they  get. 

Contrast  this  with  eastern  methods. 
There  the  real  estate  men  work  only  in 
the  cities  and  their  suburbs.  Farm  lands 
receive  little  attention.  Farmers  do  not 
advertise.  They  are  too  easily  satisfied 
with  the  money  they  make  themselves 
and  would  rather  work  hard  and  keep  the 
land  next  theirs  growing  weeds  than  ad- 
vertise. Recently  500  acres  of  the  best 
grass  land  in  Canada  was  bought  for  $2 
per  acre.  This  land  consisted  of  a  series 
of  abandoned  farms  with  some  good  build- 
ings on  them.  It  is  situated  60  miles 
from  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  is  to  be  used  for 
sheep  farming.  Unfortunately  New 
Brunswick  is  not  the  only  province  in 
eastern  Canada  that  can  tell  the  same 
tale. 

If  we  go  to  the  Old  Country  we  will 
hear  very  little  about  eastern  Canada. 
The  people  scarcely  ever  hear  of  it.  It  is 
the  west  that  is  impressed  upon  them. 
While  the  west  is  good  and  has  a  great 
future  before  it,  we  do  not  wish  the  older 
provinces  to  suffer  while  the  west  is  being 
built  up.  To  get  the  people  on  the  land 
as  is  wanted  we  should  advertise  our  local- 
ity. The  local  organization  of  farmers 
should  take  up  the  matter  and  keep  the 
most  prominent  line  of  farming  for  that 
community  before   the  public.     In   this 


way  the  value  of  their  own  farms  would 
soon  increase  and  there  would  be  fewer 
vacant  farms. 


THE  IDEAL  TEACHER 

THE  ideal  teacher  should  do  his  best 
for  the  advancement  of  every  pupil 
in  the  school,  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community.  He  should  be 
a  close  student  of  human  nature.  If  he 
is  not  he  will  not  be  able  to  observe  the 
true  bent  of  his  pupils,  and  get  the  best 
out  of  them.  No  two  are  alike,  and  each 
must  be  treated  differently  if  the  pupil 
is  to  receive  the  most  benefit  from  his  life 
at  school.  All  our  nature  leans  to  one 
particular  branch  of  work.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  find  this  natural  bent  in 
the  pupils,  and  then  promote  it  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent. 

In  the  rural  schools,  pupils  are  almost 
always  from  the  farm,  and  their  inclin- 
ation is  towards  farm  work,  and  yet  there 
are  very  few  teachers  who  are  educating 
the  scholars  in  this  direction.  The  system 
does  not  allow  for  much  of  this  work. 
A  solid  foundation  in  education  is  needed, 
but  as  soon  as  the  pupil  shows  a  strong 
proficiency  in  any  line  of  work,  this  line 
should  be  taught,  and  the  pupil  given  all 
possible  encouragement,  which  will  go 
towards  making  a  success  in  after  life.  If 
this  were  done,  there  would  be  less  trouble 
in  getting  pupils  to  attend  school,  and 
there  would  be  less  discontent  on  the 
farm. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  also,  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  about  book-keeping 
methods  for  the  farmers.  He  should  show 
an  interest  in  their  work,  and  be  willing 
to  offer  help  in  solving  any  difficulty 
which  arises.  There  are  times  when  pests 
are  unknown  to  the  farmer.  If  the 
teacher  can  give  remedies  or  tell  where  to 
find  them,  the  parents  will  lend  their  as- 
sistance more  readily  to  the  school.  They 
will  have  more  faith  in  the  teacher,  and 
will  give  all  assistance  they  can  to  make 
the  school  a  genuine  success  in  the  edu- 
cation of  pupils  for  the  farm.  A  good 
teacher  is  worth  $1,000  per  year,  and  we 
can  pay  them  this  amount  if  the  railway 
taxes  and  half  the  succession  duties  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 
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ASSIST  THE  BEES 

SOMETHING  must  be  done  to  bring 
Bee-Keeping  more  to  the  front. 
There  is  good  money  in  the  indus- 
try, but  there  is  too  much  disease  and  too 
little  encouragement  at  present  for  the 
average  man  to  start  an  apiary.  The  only 
protection  the  bee  keeper  has  is  from  foul 
brood.  It  is  against  the  law  in  almost 
every  province  in  Canada  to  allow  hives 
containing  this  disease  to  be  kept  or  to  be 
moved  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
some  sections  tins  law  is  not  well  enforced. 
The  work  of  the  bee  inspectors  has  been 
to  stamp  out  this  disease  and  to  encourage 
the  keeping  of  more  bees.  The  great 
fault  is  that  these  men  have  not  as  much 
time  as  they  should  have  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  their  work.  They  should 
be  allowed  more  time  and  given  a  freer 
hand  in  destroying  hives  which  are 
diseased. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  the  inspection  of  apiaries,  as  is 
done  in  most  of  the  provinces,  there 
should  be  a  sum  granted  for  demonstra- 
tions that  would  show  how  the  disease 
should  be  treated  and  how  bees  should  be 
handled.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  lost 
every  year  because  the  owner  does   not 


taken  from  the  bees.  A  wise  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  spreading  of  information 
would  accomplish  much. 


know  how  to  take  care  of  the  bees.  He 
does  not  know  when  they  are  in  good 
condition  nor  the  best  method  of  giving 
assistance  to  weak  colonies.  A  few  thous- 
and dollars  voted  by  each  province  would 
enable  practical  lessons  to  be  given  in 
every  district  where  bees  are  kept  and 
would  go  a  long  way  in  destroying  the 
foul  brood  in  Canada.  The  loss  in  two 
of  the  largest  counties  in  Ontario  every 
year  is  estimated  at  $60,000  while  in  each 
of  the  smaller  comities,  loss  is  as  high  as 
$3,000  yearly.  This  loss  is  not  all  on  ac- 
count of  disease,  but  because  the  bee  keep- 
ers do  not  know  the  best  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  disease,  or  the  honey  which  is 
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SOMETHING  NEEDED 

FLOWER,  fruit  and  honey  shows 
which  have  been  held  in  Canada  re- 
cently have  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. Hundreds  of  visitors  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  see  and  learn,  evincing 
an  interest  which  is  growing  year  by  year. 
Information  regarding  apples  and  mixed 
fruit  was  eagerly  sought  by  all.  This  in- 
formation was  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  find. 

At  the  Toronto  show  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  anyone  to  tell  you  anything. 
The  man  who  knew  was  always  some- 
where else  or  had  just  gone.  One  visitor 
from  the  United  States  and  another  from 
an  Ontario  county,  having  only 
a  few  hours  in  the  city,  and 
very  desirous  of  ascertaining  facts 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain fruits  exhibited,  had  to  leave  without 
getting  any  satisfaction,  except  that  of 
sightseeing.  We  would  suggest  that  a 
bureau  of  information  be  established  so 
that  visitors  could  get  the  required  advice. 
This  might  take  the  form  of  a  booth  with 
experts  in  charge  who  could  answer  these 
questions. 


FARM  EDUCATION 

IT  is  often  stated  that  farmers  do  not 
spend  any  money  of  their  own  for  the 
advancement  of  their  own  interests. 
This  is  untrue.  There  is  perhaps  no  class 
which  spends  as  much  money  on  self  edu- 
cation. In  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Farmers'  Institute  which  has  just  been 
issued  for  the  year  ending  June,  1910, 
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we  see  a  total  of  $15,279  spent.  Of  this 
amount  only  $3,931  was  granted  by  the 
Government.  That  is  the  farmers  spent 
in  this  way  alone,  for  their  own  education 


in  1909,  $11,348.  During  this  time  there 
were  829  meetings  held,  at  which  address- 
es were  delivered,  and  discussions  carried 
on  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
There  were  also  excursions  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  where  practical  lessons 
were  learned  from  the  experimental  plots. 
Papers  and  magazines  were  paid  for  by 
the  Institutes  to  the  extent  of  $363,  one 
Institute  alone  contributing  about  one- 
third  of  this  amount.  These  figures  are 
only  representative  of  what  the  farmers 
are  doing  for  themselves  in  all  their  or- 
ganizations. The  Farmers'  Clubs,  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  Granges,  Breeders' 
Associations  and  many  others  all  spend 
money  for  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural interests.  Yet  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  if  a  few  dollars  are  voted  by  the 
government  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the 
work  they  are  trying  to  carry  on  them- 
selves. 


AGAIN  SIDETRACKED 

WITH  characteristic  adroitness  it  is 
again  proposed  in  the  estimates,  to 
give  agriculture  the  small  end  of 
the  finances  for  the  Dominion.  The  total 
increase  which  Parliament  is  asked  to  vote 
amounts  to  $6,035,575.  Of  this  increase 
only  $60,000  goes  for  the  direct  further- 
ance of  agriculture,  while  the  militia  gets 
an  increase  of  $592,201.  For  every  dollar 
that  is  spent  to  advance  agricultural 
methods  there  are  nine  spent  on  drilling 
soldiers.  Yet  these  same  soldiers  can  not 
exist  without  the  work  of  the  farmers. 
In  1909,  we  spent  a  little  over  one  mil- 


lion dollars  in  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture. At  the  same  time  we  paid  out 
$979,326  for  immigration  purposes.  Al- 
most as  much  to  get  farmers  to  come  to 
Canada  as  is  spent  to  take  care  of  them 
After  they  do  arrive ! 

The  department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce spent  during  1909,  almost  four  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  This  is  three  times 
the  amount  spent  for  agriculture.  It  was 
spent  on  bounties  on  steel,  iron,  manila 
fibre,  lead  and  other  products  used  in 
manufacturing.  Very  little  benefit  was 
given  to  the  farmers  from  this  large  ex- 
penditure, yet  it  paid  the  country  to  spend 
this  money.  It  will  be  profitable  to  spend 
more  in  developing  the  great  resources  of 
Canadian  agriculture. 

Before  the  next  session  meets  it  is  hoped 
that  the  report  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Commission  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  This  report  will  we 
hope  pave  the  way  for  the  grant  of  a 
million    dollars    yearly,    to    be    divided 


amongst  the  provinces  for  technical  agri- 
cultural education.  The  provinces  are  do- 
ing good  work  in  taking  the  colleges  to 
the  farms,  but  they  have  not  the  funds  at 
their  command  to  do  unlimited  work  in 
this  direction  and  should  be  given  assist- 
ance by  the  Dominion.  When  every 
county  in  Canada  has  its  agricultural  high 
school  and  its  district  departmental  repre- 
sentative the  farmers  will  be  better  edu- 
cated to  cope  with  every  difficulty,  and  to 
make  the  most  out  of  their  soil. 


BUYING  EGGS 

POULTRY 
men     have    a 
good        case 
against  the  Govern- 
ment.       In     every 
other  line   of  work 
we  have   exact   fig- 
ures to  guide  us  in 
marketing  our  products.     But  where  are 
we  at  in    the   poultry   business?     We  do 
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not  know.  We  can  look  to  the  United 
States  and  see  exactly  what  has  been  done 
and  what  is  being  done  there. 

When  we  come  home  we  do  not  know 
the  value  of  our  poultry  nor  the  number 
in  the  country.  So  far  this  session  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  the  results  which  were 
asked  for  by  the  deputation  which  waited 
upon  Hon.  S.  Fisher  during  the  past  sum- 
mer. What  does  the  Minister  intend  to 
do  about  it? 

The  dealers  are  asking  for  a  law  mak- 
ing it  criminal  to  sell  eggs  unfit  for  food. 
This  would  be  a  good  thing  and  should  be 
enforced  if  it  is  passed.  These  dealers 
blame  the  farmer  for  all  this  loss  through 
bad  eggs.  There  are  some  farmers  who 
will  sell  eggs  that  are  not  right  but  the 
largest  loss  is  caused  by  the  local  store- 
keeper. He  collects  the  eggs  from  the 
farmers  and  keeps  them  for  a  week  or 
more  till  he  has  a  shipment.  It  is  this 
holding  that  does  the  damage. 

To  prove  that  it  is  not  all  the  farmers' 
fault  we  asked  several  of  the  dealers  this 
question — Do  you  not  receive  better  eggs 
from  the  farmers  direct  than  you  do  from 
the  local  dealers.  Those  who  answered 
the  question  said  they  did  but  those  who 
did  not  care  to  admit  this,  evaded  the 
question. 

Co-operative  selling  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  would  assist  matters,  but  we 
should  go  carefully  along  this  line  as  it 
is  new  to  Canadians.  Recently  an  associ- 
ation of  this  nature  was  formed  and  a 
contract  made  for  the  whole  year.  This 
contract  placed  these  farmers  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dealers  and  guaranteed  them 
a  first-class  price  for  their  eggs  the  whole 
year  round.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
the  dealers  are  all  crooks.  Far  from  it. 
They  are  doing  a  good  work  with  their 
cold  storages,  which  assist  in  keeping 
prices  at  an  average  figure  the  year  round. 


PROFITABLE  SPENDING 

FIFTY-SIX  cents  per  pound  for  a  live 
steer  1     This    is    the    highest    price 
which  has  ever  been  paid  for  a  steer 
in  Canada.     At    this    rate    the    butcher 
would  have  to  sell  the  meat  from  the  car- 
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cass  at  more  than  one  dollar  per  pound 
to  come  out  safe.  But  the  question  which 
concerns  us  is  the  cost  of  producing  this 
animal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
ceived more  than  average  care.  But  did 
it  pay  and  will  it  pay  in  all  cases? 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station 
finds,  after  a  series  of  tests,  they  are  able 
to  raise  calves  till  they  are  two  years  old 
for  $40.  These  were  dairy  calves  and 
were  not  forced  for  fattening  but  were 
kept  in  good  condition  and  growing  well. 
They  were  average  calves.  Suppose  that 
beef  cattle  are  dearer  to  raise.  Suppose 
that  it  costs  more  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  these  two  factors 
into  consideration  a  cost  of  $80  should  be 
enough  to  cover  the  feed  bill  for  the 
average  beef  two-year-old.  We  should  not 
be  content  with  the  average.  It  is  those 
animals  which  are  above  the  average 
which  bring  in  the  extra  money.  This 
should  give  us  enough  feed  to  make  a 
two-year-old  weigh  1,300  pounds.  This 
is  not  an  extraordinary  weight.  Year- 
olds  have  been  known  to  weigh  1,100 
pounds  and  over.  Surely  the  other  two 
hundred  can  be  put  on  in  one  year. 
Steers  of  this  class  will  readily  sell  at 
seven  cents  per  pound,  which  would  mean 
a  selling  price  of  $91,  or  a  profit  of  $11 
on  every  steer  at  the  age  of  two  years. 
This  is  on  the  average  steer.  What  then 
must  have  been  the  profit  on  this  steer 
which  sold  for  almost  $800? 


HONEY  VALUE 

THE  sale  of  honey  should  be  pushed 
with  more  vigor.  There  is  not  near- 
ly as  great  a  demand  for  this  food 
as  its  excellence  deserves.  The  principal 
reason  is  that  it  is  not  advertised.  Almost 
every  sweet  stuff  has  its  show  card  except 
honey,  and  yet  few  are  as  wholesome.  It  is 
good  for  colds  and  coughs.  It  has  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  the  digestive  system.  It  is 
easily  digested  and  is  popular  amongst  all 
classes.  Our  bee  keepers  and  merchants 
should  advertise  a  little  more  as  this  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  that  the  produce  sells 
these  days.  If  the  house  keeper  knew  the 
full  value  of  honey  it  would  be  found* on 
the  tables  more  frequently. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING 

RURAL  depopulation  is  not  as  serious 
as  some  would  indicate.  The  whole 
secret  of  this  depopulation  is  the 
loneliness  and  isolation  of  farm  life.  _  This 
has  been  increased  by  the  popularity  of 
the  mail  order  houses.  They  send  attrac- 
tive catalogs  to  farmers  who  feel  that  the 
goods  as  advertised  are  cheaper  than  they 
can  be  secured  at  home.  The  money  is  sent 
to  the  cities  and  the  local  merchant  is 
allowed  to  starve  or  move  to  larger  centres 
where  he  can  carry  on  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. It  is  like  buying  a  pig  in  a  bag,  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  getting  till  we 
have  paid  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  if 
we  were  to  go  to  the  nearest  town  we 
would  choose  our  own  goods  and  pay  for 
them  according  to  quality.  The  profit 
which  is  made  by  the  local  merchant  is 
used  in  building  up  the  town,  which 
draws  people  to  it,  and  more  money  comes 
with  the  visitors.  We  do  not  do  this.  We 
go  to  town  with  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  We  feel 
that  the  merchant  is  going  to  take  all  the 
money  he  can  from  us  and  use  it  for  his 
personal  comfort. 

Too  often  this  is  the  case.  Local  mer- 
chants have  been  neglectful  of  their  busi- 
ness. They  have  not  taken  their  custo- 
mers sufficiently  into  their  confidence,  nor 
have  the  customers  confided  in  the  mer- 
chants. Customers  should  see  if  they  can 
get  goods  in  the  local  store  before  they 
send  to  the  mail  order  houses  for  them. 


They  should  read  the  ad\ertisements  of 
the  local  merchants.  They  do  not  know 
the  merchant  socially  or  any  other  way 
except  when  they  go  into  his  store.  The 
merchant  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness man.  Then  why  not  ask  for  some 
ideas  which  may  be  applied  to  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  farm?  Attend  the 
meetings  of  the  local  board  of  trade.  In- 
vite the  merchant  to  your  home  and  know 
him  better.  You  are  just  as  proud  of 
your  town  as  he  is,  and  you  should  take 
more  interest  in  building  it  up.  Work 
together  and  see  how  much  more  you  wiP 
accomplish. 


OUR  GENEROSITY 

THROUGH  a  typographical  error  we 
were  more  generous  to  the  railways 
than  we  intended  to  be.  $264,902,- 
019  is  a  pretty  liberal  amount  to  hand  to 
private  corporations,  yet  that  is  what  the 
railways  have  received  from  the  people  of 
Canada.  In  the  past  they  have  success- 
fully tried  all  schemes  to  evade  taxation. 
We  believe  that  with  their  increased 
earnings  they  are  now  willing  to  share 
the  burdens  of  Government  with  the 
Canadian  people.  We  have  proposed  that 
the  railways  be  taxed  and  the  money 
raised  be  used  to  encourage  ideal  teachers 
to  stay  with  their  work.  In  this  way  we 
believe  that  we  will  get  better  results  and 
the  railways  will    get    better    employees. 
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The  Tariff  and  Farmers'  Prices 

By  H.  J.  Waddie 

"The  few  who  raise  this  Reciprocity  cry  are  those  ivho  see,  in 
Canada,  a  market  for  their  goods,  and  a  few  who  see  a  chance  to 
buy  their  raw  material  cheaper."  Mr.  Waddie,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
a  Scotch  university,  and  is  president  of  the  Canadian  Drawn  Steel 
Company.  Hamilton,  Out.,  thus  sums  up  the  whole  tariff  situation 
in  Canada.  Selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  We  all  seem  to  be 
willing  to  pay  our  share  towards  the  Government  of  Canada,  but  we 
arc  afraid  that  some  one  pays  less  than  we  do. 


THE  words  "Tariff,"  "Reciprocity" 
and  "Free  Trade"  have  taken 
a  more  prominent  place  in 
the  daily  discussions  lately  _  than 
for  some  years  past,  and  it  is 
advisable  that  we  should  look  more  fully 
into  these  terms,  and  try  to  get  a  fuller 
understanding  into  their  significance  in 
relation  to  the  daily  life  and  development 
of  Canada. 

Tariff  means  to  us  duty  payable  on 
nearly  all  the  usual  purchases  we  make  if 
they  are  imported.  It  therefore  means 
that  we  are'  paying  more  for  our  goods 
than  we  would  under  a  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  Almost  anyone  is  prepared  to 
admit  this.  The  questions  to  be  consider- 
ed are,  why  do  we  pay  more  for  these  ar- 
ticles, what  benefit,  if  any,  do  we  get  from 
these  higher  prices,  and,  if  we  benefit, 
does  any  class  benefit  to  the  detriment  or 
loss  of  another  class?  The  general  opin- 
ion, which  the  writer  gathered  during  a 
recent  extended  trip  through  the  Middle 
West  of  Canada  was,  that  some  of  the 
farmers  felt  they  were  being  made  to 
"fork  out'  in  order  to  support  the  indus- 
trial populations  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada, 
The  primary  object  of  the  tariff  in 
Canada  is  to  raise  a  revenue  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  national  expenditure  due 
to  the  development  of  the  central  and 
western  provinces,  and  to  the  opening  up 
of  vast  tracts  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
lands  to  the  north.     Revenue  is  needed, 
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and  must  be  had  or  the  country  must 
stand  still.  All  must  contribute  to  the 
national  purse,  and  the  government  nat- 
urally decided  that  a  percentage  of  the 
money  earned  by  each  individual  must 
be  given  to  the  government.  The  fairest 
way,  obviously,  was  to  tax  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  each  person  in  the  pur- 
chase of  necessaries  and  luxuries,  making 
the  amount  small  on  the  former,  and 
large  on  the  latter.  The  national  income 
could  be  raised  in  other  ways,  but  the 
people  of  Canada  decided  that  this  was 
the  fairest,  and  looking  closely  into  the 
things  which  are  happening  every  day  we 
see  that  it  has  many  advantages  over  an 
income  tax,  poll  tax,  land  tax  or  other 
forms  of  taxation,  at  present  practised  in 
foreign  countries.  Now  the  result  of  our 
tariff  has  been  to  induce  the  people  of 
Canada  to  establish  factories  and  mills 
for  the  production  of  the  goods  required 
by  the  population,  and  by  reserving  the 
home  market  it  has  also  forced  American 
and  other  manufacturers  to  come  here, 
bringing  their  capital,  and  providing  em- 
ployment for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  unemployed  from  the  Old  Country. 
Everyone  of  these  workers  is  an  asset  to 
the  farmer  and  to  the  nation.  Instead  of 
millions  of  dollars  going  out  of  Canada 
for  the  purchase  of  goods,  we  have  these 
millions  spent  here,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
for  their  wares.  Food  prices  have  risen 
and  the  farmer  is  prosperous.    Canada  is 


TARIFF  FOR  THE  FARMERS 


recognized  as  a  growing  country,  and  the 
money  of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
the  United  States  is  pouring  in  to  help  us 
in  the  problems  which  we  have  to  face 
daily  in  the  financing  of  our  ever  increas- 
ing commerce. 

Without  a  tariff  what  would  the  result 
have  been  ?  Where  would  these  industrial 
centres  of  older  Canada  be  to-day?  What 
population  would  Canada  have  had  in 
place  of  her  eight  millions?  What  would 
the  farm  help  do  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  where  would  our  boys  be  who 
would  not  work  on  the  farm? 

This  brings  us  to  consider  whether  with 
free  trade  our  factories  would  go  under, 
or  could  meet  the  competition  from  out- 
side, the  Dominion.  The  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  any  article  in  a  factory  is  a  very 
complicated  thing,  dependent  on  a  vast 
number  of  causes  and  circumstances,  and 
for  illustration  we  can  take  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  implements.  We  will  as- 
sume that  competition  in  these  lines  will 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion is,  can  we  in  Canada  make  these  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  there,  or  will  we  ad- 
mit we  cannot? 

Given  one  hundred  implements  of  any 
one  kind  to  turn  out  in  a  given  time,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with 
raw  materials  at  the  same  figure  the  Can- 
adian factory  can  match  the  one  in  the 
United  States  all  the  time.  Then  why  not 
have  free  trade  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments? Because  the  factory  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  would  be  making  these  all  the 
year  round,  and  covering  the  market  from 
Texas  to  the  Peace  River,  whilst  the  Can- 
adian manufacturer  would  have  to  con- 
fine himself  to  making  for  the  small  mar- 
ket of  Canada,  together  with  export  bus- 
iness during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
in  this  way  his  cost  of  production 
would  be  much  heavier,  and  his  men 
would  be  idle  half  the  time,  and  be  forced 
to  find  employment  elsewhere.  Geo- 
graphically, owing;  to  freight  rates,  he 
would  be  undersold  in  the  States,  and  his 
rates  in  Canada  would  be  approximately 
the  same  as  his  competitor.  He  would 
therefore^  probably  divide  the  business 
with  United  States  makers.  Why  are 
freight  rates  in  Canada  so  high?  Because 
of  the  expense  of  working  the  railroads 


we  have  built  through  a  thinly  populated 
country  in  advance  of  any  freight  require- 
ments, but  in  an  endeavor  to  settle  the 
country  and  build  up  the  traffic. 

Volume  of  business  is  what  counts  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and,  steady  em- 
ployment to  all  hands.  That,  we  cannot 
yet  have  in  Canada,  except  by  reserving 
our  market  to  our  own  people,  and  we 
are  entitled  to  the  market  we  have  made 
at  the  expense  of  blood  and  money.  The 
farmer  pays  more  for  his  goods,  and  thus 
gives  employment  to  the  artisan  in  Can- 
ada. He,  in  turn,  pays  more  for  his 
goods,  and  contributes  to  the  revenue,  and 
he  also  buys  the  products  of  the  farmer. 
The  whole  process  is  interwoven,  but  the 
money  remains  in  circulation  in 
Canada.  That  is  what  we  want. 
We  have  the  natural  resources  and 
must  develop  them  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Every  inhabitant  is  contributing,  ac- 
cording to  his  purchases,  to  the  revenue 
required  for  the  reaching  of  these  re- 
sources. If  the  population  does  not  grow 
the  cost  must  come  more  heavily  on  the 
individual  or  the  programme  must  be  cur- 
tailed. Free  trade  and  direct  taxation 
would  undoubtedly  be  more  irksome  to 
us  all,  than  the  present  method  of  tariff. 
The  government  must  have  the  money  or 
it  cannot  do  the  work.  How  we  pay  it 
will  not  make  it  less,  except  we  can  raise 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  population, 
increase  our  markets  and  cheapen  produc- 
tion. 

The  imports  of  machinery  and  ma- 
chines for  the  four  months  ending  July, 
1910,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $7,224,- 
591.  The  exports  of  this  class  for  the 
corresponding  period  only  totalled  $1,- 
910,851,  or  a  balance  against  Canada  of 
over  $5,000,000,  for  a  third  of  the  year. 
All  that  sum,  or  say  fifteen  millions,  this 
vear,  will  be  spent  outside  Canada. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  it  goes  south  of  the 
line.  What  proportion  of  it  will  be  spent 
in  Canadian  farm  produce?  This  brines 
us  to  the  item  of  exports,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject we  will  deal  shortly,  as  statistics  are 
dry,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  met  with  in 
understanding  the  reasons  why  exports 
are  sold  so  much  cheaper  than  the  same 
articles  at  home. 

This  refers  to  manufactured  products. 
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The    farmer    naturally    feels    aggrieved 
when  he  hears  of  a  Canadian  made  im- 
plement being  sold  cheaper  abroad  than 
he  can  buy  it  at  home  for.     The  duty 
paid  on  all  imported  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements 
is  rebated  to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent, 
when     the     finished     product     of     the 
factory     passes     out      of      Canada      on 
its     way     to     a      foreign      port.         In 
this  way  the  manufacturer  can  make  a 
lower  price  on  export  goods  than  he  can 
for  the  home  market.    This  rebate  clause 
enables  the    Canadian    manufacturer  _  to 
compete  in  export  business,  and  to  give 
employment  in  the  Dominion,   to  large 
numbers  who  would  otherwise  be  forced 
to     look     for     employment     elsewhere. 
Again,  the  seasons  differ  in  these  other 
countries,  thus  making  the  production  of 
the  Canadian  mills  more  steady,  and  the 
shipments  and  sales  extend  over  the  full 
twelve  months.     This  cheapens  the  cost 
of  production   on  implements  for  home 
use,  and  Canadian  users  get  the  benefit 
in  addition  to  getting  the  larger  home 
market  due  to  the  population  employed 
on  export  manufacturing.    Now  the  farm- 
er in  the  South  experiences  the  same  feel- 
ings when  he  hears  the  prices  American 
implements  sell  for  in  Canada,  but  the 
manufacturer  knows  his  business.     Can- 
ada's season  comes  late,  and  he  has  his 
surplus  stock  to  sell.     We  all  know  what 
a  "clearing"  sale  is.    We  get  just  as  good 
an  article,  but  rather  than  carry  it  over 
for  a  season,  it  is  better  business  to  sell 
at  a  reduction.     Personally  the   farmer 
may  benefit,  but  his  money  goes  out  of 
Canada,  and  will  not  be  used  to  buy  his 
products.    He  must  consider  this  when  he 
makes  his  purchase. 

The  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
for  the  four  months  ending  with  June, 
1910,  amounted  to  $10,810,630,  or  sav 
$30,000,000  for  the  twelve  months.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  this  latter  sum 
will  be  spent  in  farm  products. 

Many  articles  of  food  and  clothing 
must  be  imported,  and  the  more  people 
we  have  to  buy  these,  the  greater  the  rev- 
enue. What  we  all  want  is  a  good  intel- 
ligent population  who  will  consume  our 
produce  and  settle  the  country.  We  must 
have  diversified  employment  to  offer,  and 
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something  to  give  the  rising  generation. 
All  are  not  suited  to  agriculture,  and  un- 
less we  can  find  work  for  our  boys  and 
girls  in  Canada,  we  will  lose  them  for- 
ever. 

Free  trade  is  a  policy  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  but  how  many  people  know  what 
that  policy  means  to  her.  She  has  obvious 
advantages  as  an  exporting  country,  due 
to  her  coast  l'ne  and  shipping  facilities, 
also  she  has  a  long  established  connection 
which  is  world  wide,  but,  and  this  is  im- 
portant, she  has  an  enormous  and  expens- 
ive Customs  department  required  to 
search  incoming  vessels  at  all  her  ports, 
and  this  to  collect  duty  on  a  few  articles. 
Who  keeps  up  this  department,  and  what 
proportionate  revenue  does  Great  Britain 
derive  from  the  expense?  Every  year  the 
government  has  to  hunt  for  some 
new  means  of  collecting  revenue 
for  the  demands  of  the  Empire, 
and  we  have  yet  to  find  the 
working-man  or  farmer  from  Great  Brit- 
ain who  does  not  consider  he  is  better 
off  here. 

Our  most  natural  field  for  the  sale  of 
our  goods  outside  of  Canada  would  be 
the  United  States.  What  are  they  anxious 
to  buy  from  us,  and  how  much  would  we 
buy  from  them  in  return?  We  venture 
to  say  the  balance  of  trade  on  a  reciprocity 
basis  would  be  enormously  to  our  disad- 
vantage. Who  will  dispute  this?  The 
United  States  are  becoming  anxious  for 
reciprocity,  but  we  do  not  believe  it  i 
with  a  view  to  giving  Canada  some  of  then 
good  money.  The  few  who  raise  this 
reciprocity  cry  are  those  who  see  in  Can- 
ada a  market  for  their  goods,  and  a  few 
who  see  a  chance  to  buy  their  raw  material 
cheaper. 

We  must  reason  this  thing  out,  and  we 
believe  that  the  people  of  Canada  are 
spending  a  large  share  of  their  revenue 
in  developing  and  assisting  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  Experimental  farms 
and  agricultural  colleges  are  being  estab- 
lished so  that  the  best  may  be  got  out  of 
the  land.  All  the  people  of  Canada  are 
contributing.  Railways  are  being  pushed 
forward,  canals  built  and  deepened,  and 
soon  we  may  have  elevators  owned  by  the 
people.  All  this  takes  money,  and  all 
must  contribute. 


Why- a  Tariff? 


By  T.  A.  Russell 


Mr.  Russell,  who  replies  below  to  Mr.  Drury's  article  in  our  last 
issue,  is  chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  He  is  general  manager  of  the  Canada  Cycle  & 
Motor  Company,  is  a  graduate  of  and  was  lecturer  in  Political 
Science  in  Toronto  University. 

Mr.  Russell  takes  a  broader  view  of  tariff  matters  than  many 
manufacturers,  and  when  he  was  secretary  of  their  association,  had 
the  reputation  with  the  Government  at  Ottawa  as  being  honest  and 
straight.  Some  manufacturers  foolishly  make  representations  to  the 
Government  zvhich  are  not  accurate.  Sometimes  the  members  point 
out  the  incorrectness  of  the  assertions  they  make,  while  at  other 
times  they  verify  them.  The  late  Hon.  James  Sutherland  said  to  a 
member  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  staff,  that  any  time  Mr.  Rus- 
sell made  a  statement  to  the  Cabinet,  they  knew  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  Farmers  would  like  Mr.  Russell  to  have  said  more  on  the 
matter  of  trusts.  Will  the  Manufacturers'  Association  support  the 
farmers  in  their  campaign  against  the  formation  of  combinations 
with  heavily  watered  capital? 


ANYTHING  written  by  Mr.  Drury  on 
agricultural  subjects,  commands  at- 
tention, for  he  is  one  of  the  most 
capable  agricultural  writers  in  Canada. 

What  I  have  to  say  in  answer  to  his  re- 
cent article  on  tariff  reduction  is  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  contradiction  and  dis- 
pute as  with  the  thought  of  suggesting 
some  new  points  of  view  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  subject  from  the  agricultural 
side. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  discuss 
it  not  altogether  as  a  stranger,  for  I  was 
born  and  brought  up  on  an  Ontario  farm, 
where  I  learned  more  about  farming  in 
general  and  Shorthorn  breeding  in  par- 
ticular, than  I  ever  hope  to  know  about 
any  other  business  or  profession.  No  con- 
dition of  life  will  ever  break  my  early  love 
for  the  things  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  Drury's  first  reference  is  to  the 
present  agitation  for  lower  duties,  an  agi- 
tation which  he  says  is  unfairly  under- 
estimated. On  this  I  have  little  to  say, 
for  certainly  everyone  must  concede  to 


the  farmer  or  to  any  citizen,  the  right 
to  discuss  any  question  that  affects  his  in- 
terest, and  to  agitate  for  what  he  believes 
will  help  him.  But  it  is  right  for  us  to 
ask  that  on  a  subject  which  affects  all 
classes  in  the  country,  a  serious  attempt 
be  made  to  look  at  the  problem  from  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  Human  kind  is 
much  the  same  wherever  found  1  A  man 
is  not  an  angel  as  a  farmer,  nor  a  robber 
because  he  happens  to  be  a  manufacturer. 
We  are  all  much  the  same,  and  the  at- 
tempt so  often  made  to  hold  up  the  manu- 
facturer as  being  full  of  dishonest  greed, 
while  every  farmer  is  an  honest  man  un- 
fairly dealt  with,  is  unfair  and  unworthy. 
We  all  have  a  common  interest  in  the  dev- 
elopment of  our  country.  Let  us  ap- 
proach the  settlement  of  the  points  where 
our  interests  appear  not  common,  without 
bitterness  or  misrepresentation. 

THE    HOME    MARKET 

The  article  opens  with  a  most  unfair 
statement  as  follows:  "The  'home  market' 
promised  by  advocates  of  protection  has 
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proved  a  myth."  Does  their  prosperity 
bear  this  out?  Why  has  their  land 
reached  a  value  of  $500  to  $1,000  per 
acre,  unless  it  be  their  proximity  to  the 
meat  home  markets  of  the  manufacturing 
cities  that  adjoin  it?  Do  the  farmers  of 
Montreal  Island  and  the  Eastern  town- 
ships believe  his  statement?  Is  the  'home 
market'  a  myth,  when  in  addition  to  our 
own  production,  300,000  carcasses  of  Aus- 
tralian mutton  were  imported  in  Canada 
— Canada,  the  food  supply  source  of  the 
empire?  And  what  of  the  mythical 
"home  market''  which  imported  7,683,- 
000  pounds  of  foreign  grown  wool  as  we 
did  last  year?  In  1901  the  census  gave 
the  value  of  farm  products  produced  in 
Canada  as  $364,906,866.00  The  value 
of  farm  exports  in  the  same  year  was  $80,- 
276,797.00.  Thus  the  value  of  Canadian 
farm  produce  consumed  at  home  that 
year  was  $284,630,069.00,  or  roughly, 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Does  that 
sound  as  if  the  home  market  was  a 
myth?  But  this  is  not  all.  During  the 
same  year  we  imported  from  abroad  farm 
produce  valued  at  $29,881,504.00.  Thus 
the  total  value  of  farm  produce  consumed 
in  Canada  in  that  year  was  $314,511,576, 
or  equal  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
all  the  farm  produce  grown  in  Canada. 
Reference  to  the  annual  report  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  for  1908  shows  the  value 
of  farm  produce  imported  into  Canada  in 
1908  has  again  doubled  over  the  figures 
of  1910.*  This  attempt  to  disparage  the 
value  of  the  home  market  is  a  mistake. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  prices  of  some 
commodities  like  wheat  is  set  in  a  world's 
market,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  .of  all  the  farm  produce 
grown  in  Canada  is  consumed  at  home, 
and  that  the  home  demand  has  a  most 
valuable  effect  on  all  prices.  While  the 
export  market  should  be  cultivated,  let 
the  Canadian  farmer  never  forget  that 
the  home  market  is  the  surest  and  the 
most  profitable. 


THE   FRUIT  GROWERS 


The  second  statement  in  the  article  is 
just  about  as  inaccurate.     It  says  "there 


is  an  agitation  for  protection  on  Canadian 
farm  products."  One  answer  to  this,  and 
there  are  many  others  just  as  pointed,  is 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  November 
17th,  1910.  Evidently,  Mr.  Drury  does 
not  speak  for  this  body  of  farmers  who  are 
striving  to  make  this  province  of  Ontario 
one  of  the  gardens  of  the  earth.  The  re- 
solution is  as  follows:  Resolved  "That  in 
view  of  the  possible  negotiations  with 
United  States  in  regard  to  reciprocity  of 
tariffs,  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Associ- 
ation wish  to  place  on  record  their  un- 
qualified disapproval  of  any  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  fruit  coming  into  Can- 
ada, without  consulting  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Association.  The 
duty  is  now  much  lower  than  the  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  and  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  monopoly  or  combine  in 
fruit: — the  price  being  fixed  absolutely 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."*  This 
reflects  the  attitude  of  a  great  many  farm- 
ers, and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most 
of  the  agitation  for  low  tariff  is  from  acad- 
emic writers  in  certain  farm  journals,  and 
interested  officers  of  Societies,  who  seem 
to  feel  that  the  success  of  their  paper  or 
their  Association  is  dependent  on  keep- 
ing up  an  agitation  that  will  inflame  the 
farmer  against  other  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. 

THE    TARIFF    AND    PRICES 

The  statement  follows  that  the  tariff 
raises  the  prices  by  just  so  much.  This 
is  proven  in  offhand  fashion  by  the  state- 
ment "that  Canadaian  made  farm  im- 
plements are  sent  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  there  sold  for  less  than  in 
Canada."  There  is  only  one  answer  to 
such  a  statement.  It  is  incorrect.  Neither 
Mr.  Drury  nor  anyone  else  can  point  to 
a  single  farm  implement  sold  in  Australia 
or  New  Zealand  lower  or  as  low  as  in 
Canada,  I  challenge  Mr.  Drury  to  name 
a  single  agricultural  implement  used  in 
Canada  that  is  not  at  least  20  per  cent, 
higher  in  Australia  than  in  Canada.  How 
can  any  man  make  such  statements  in 
good  faith,  and  so  claim  that  the  tariff 


*  1,  Canada  Year  Book  1908.  page  98.      2.  Canada   Yeat 
Book  1909.  page  62.    3.  Canada  Year  Book  1909.  page  172 
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WHY— A  TARIFF? 


enhances  the  price  of  goods  by  just  so 
much?  Binders  enter  Australia  free. 
The  Canadian  duty  on  binders  is  17  y% 
per  cent.  According  to  Mr.  Drury's  logic 
Canadian  binders  will  be  found  17%  per 
cent,  dearer  than  in  Australia?  What 
are  the  facts?  Any  binder  in  Australia 
is  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  dearer 
than  in  Canada.  It  is  the  publication  of 
uch  inaccurate  statements  that  sometimes 
makes  one  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
men  that  use  them. 

TARIFF  AND  TRUSTS 

The  attempt  to  decry  a  tariff  on  the 
grounds  that  it  develops  trusts  is  not  new, 
although  those  who  have  studied  the  evo- 
lution of  modern  business  know  that  they 
develop  irrespective  of  tariff.  Free  trade 
England  is  a  leader  in  trust  organization. 
There  is  a  special  book,  and  not  a  small 
one  at  that,  devoted  to  them.  They  in- 
clude the  Salt  Union  (a  combination  of 
64  firms),  J.  &  P.  Coats  (5  firms),  Brad- 
ford Dyers  (22  firms),  Calico  Printers' 
Association  (47  firms),  Imperial  Tobacco 
(13  firms)  with  $75,000,000  capital,  etc., 
etc.  France  has  had  protection  for  two 
centuries,  and  is  singularly  free  from 
trusts,  because  forbidden  by  law,  and 
the  law  is  enforced.  Trusts  are  not  the 
fruit  of  tariff,  but  are  the  result  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  organization.  Special 
legislation  is  required  to  control  them 
when  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  but 
no  tariff  law  would  ever  do  it.  In  fact,  the 
abolition  of  the  Canadian  tariff  at  the 
present  time  would  in  several  businesses 
tend  to  shut  down  independent  Canadian 
firms  and  place  our  market  at  the  control 
of  large  United  States  trusts. 

TARIFF  AND   WAGES 

The  suggestion  that  the  work  people 
are  no  better  off  here  than  in  England 
(as  he  seeks  to  illustrate  by  reference  to 
the  cotton  workers)  would  indicate  that 
perhaps  he  knows  not  quite  so  much  about 
manufacturing  as  about  farming.  The 
average  wage  of  over  100,000  cotton  oper- 
atives in  Great  Britain  as  shown  by  the 
"Board  of  Trade"  labor  gazette  is  16s, 
lid  per  week,  practically  $4.50  per  week. 
The  average  wage  of  over  1,000,000  tex- 
tile workers  in  Great  Britain  is  only  17s, 
6d  per  week.     Our  Canadian  people  will 


not  work  for  less  than  twice  this.  Yet 
the  article  suggests  that  our  tariff  means 
nothing  to  our  work  people.  The  writer, 
however,  expects  manufacturers  in  Canada 
to  pay  double  the  wages  paid  in  England, 
and  yet  compete  without  a  tariff  against 
goods  made  by  this  cheaper  labor.  There 
are  many  clever  men  in  the  manufactur- 
ing business  who  would  like  to  have  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  it  is  to  be  done.  The 
standard  rate  of  wages  in  August  last  as 
shown  in  the  report  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  are  as 
follows : 
London,  Eng  10  V2d     Montreal    ..    ..28c 

Manchester.  .   9y2d     Ottawa 30c 

Liverpool    .  .      lOd     Toronto 35c 

Birmingham  9V2d  Vancouver  .  .  50c 
Glasgow  ....  9d  Winnipeg  ....  45c 
Dublin   ....   8V2d 

A  whole  book  of  similar  wage  statistics 
could  be  given,  but  they  are  unneeded. 
The  work  people  of  Canada  know. 

FARM    PRICES 

If  the  home  market  were  a  myth;  if 
our  tariff  had  depressed  farm  prices,  and 
enhanced  prices  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  statistics  will  show  it.  A  comparison 
of  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  years 
1873-1878  with  those  of  the  years  1904- 
1909,  show  an  average  increase  in  prices 
of  farm  produce  of  18  per  cent.  A  com- 
parison of  prices  of  representative  manu- 
factured articles  for  the  same  two  periods 
shows  an  average  decrease  of  26  per  cent. 
What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  a 
given  quantity  of  farm  produce  will  buy 
50  per  cent,  more  in  manufactured  goods 
to-day  under  a  moderate  protective  tariff 
than  it  did  then  under  a  low  revenue 
tariff.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  tariff  has 
caused  all  this,  but  it  does  show  that  the 
farmer  gets  much  more  for  the  same  ef- 
fort than  he  has  ever  got  before.  There  is 
no  definite  information  by  which  the  ef- 
fect of  a  tariff  on  prices  can  be  proved. 
Cases  can  be  given  which  show  that  a 
tariff  has  increased  prices;  as  many. can  be 
given  to  show  it  does  not.  The  result  var- 
ies with  the  conditions.  But  generally, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  the  effects  of 
a  tariff  is  to  develop  industries  that  will 
take  care  of  the  home  trdae,  and  that  the 
local  competition    which    results   brings 
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down  prices  to  a  level  based  on  the  closest 
figuring  of  labor  and  material.  "If  after 
30  years  of  protection,"  he  says  "an  in- 
dustry cannot  stand,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  it."  This  sounds 
plausible,  but  is  hardly  fair.  We  are  side 
by  side  with  a  much  more  powerful  nation 
very  highly  protected.  Can  we  keep  our 
fences  down  free  to  our  neighbor's  herd 
of  ninety,  and  have  our  own  modest  herd 
of  seven  shut  out  from  the  other  field? 

REVENUE  RAISING 

Our  great  and  growing  country  requires 
public  money  to  develop  it.  In  no  other 
way  can  this  money  be  raised  with  so  little 
hardship  on  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
grows  more  of  what  he  uses,  and  there- 
fore buys  less,  proportionately,  than  any 
system  of  direct  taxation  could  on  the 
farmer  with  his  large  and  valuable  hold- 
ings of  land. 

FARMERS   PRESENT   PETITION 

What  is  the  position  of  the  farmer  to- 
day? He  is  better  off,  living  in  better 
houses,  with  more  comforts,  than  ever  be- 
fore. Ask  any  typical  farmer  about  him- 
self, and  you  do  not  find  him  weeping 
about  his  position,  and  decrying  his  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  He  will  refer  with 
just  pride  to  his  progress;  his  indepen- 
dence; his  prosperity.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  there  are  no  men  engaged  in 
any  business,  financial,  mercantile  or 
manufacturing  that  are  making  as  big  a 
return  on  their  investment  as  are  the 
farmers  in  Northwestern  Canada  to-day. 
Strange  then  it  seems  that  this  sturdy 
class  of  independent  yeomanry  will  con- 
sent to  their  leaders  representing  them  as 
a  weak,  defenceless  class,  downtrodden  by 
other  classes  in  the  community,  and,  by 
inference,  almost  objects  of  charity. 
Farmers  as  individuals  rightly  resent 
such  suggestions;  as  a  class  they  soon 
will. 

THE    FARMERS'    REAL    NEED 

The  reduction  of  the  tariff  is  not  the 
farmers'  salvation  to-day.  Even  if  it 
were  granted  that  the  tariff  increased  the 
cost  of  the  things  he  buys,  it  would  prove 
the  case.  The  increased  cost  to  the  farmer 
under  any  circumstances  could  only  be 
a  matter  of  so  many  cents  per  acre,  while 
the  farmers'  real  problem  to-day  is  to  in- 
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crease  the  productiveness  of  his  soil  by 
dollars  and  dollars  per  acre. 

Our  greatest  agricultural  authorities  to- 
day arc  pointing  the  way,  and  what  is 
it?  Better  drainage,  which  will  increase 
the  yield  from  10  to  100  per  cent. 

Better  dairying  methods  to  improve 
and  increase  our  dairy  output. 

Better  roads  to  decrease  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  to  and  from  the  farm. 

Better  systems  of  sheep  and  wool  rais- 
ing. 

Better  educational  facilities,  especially 
on  subjects  that  pertain  to  the  farm. 

Better  methods  of  destroying  noxious 
weeds  and  injurious  insects. 

Better  railway  facilities  to  bring  in  his 
goods  and  ship  out  his  produce. 

Improved  canal  systems  to  carry  his 
grain  to  market  more  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

While  a  tariff  might  affect  his  output 
one  per  cent.,  these  conditions  will  affect 
it  from  10  to  100  per  cent.  So  I  say,  Mr. 
Drury,  devote  your  ability  and  experi- 
ence to  these  great  problems,  and  you  will 
attain  many  times  more  for  the  men  you 
wish  to  serve. 

manufacturers'  attitude 

Many  of  these  problems  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  to  aid  in  their 
solution,  and  the  message  I  would  bring 
to  you  is,  that  the  merchants  and  the 
manufacturers  rejoicing  in  your  prosper- 
ity, and  sharing  in  it  will  support  with 
enthusiasm  any  broad  public  policy  that 
means  the  proper  expenditure  of  public 
money  for  agricultural  development, 
And  I  would  further  add,  the  hope  that 
the  leaders  among  our  farmers  cease  to 
regard  manufacturers  as  very  different 
from  themselves  in  character,  hopes  or 
ambitions.  We  are  all  citizens  of  a  com- 
mon country,  and  partners  in  its  welfare. 
When  the  promised  monster  farmer  de- 
putation comes  to  Ottawa,  the  manufac- 
turers will  be  the  first  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  them,  and  if  we  can 
get  opportunity  to  sit  down  together  on 
these  national  questions  without  bitter- 
ness or  feelings  of  estrangement,  I  feel 
that  when  we  part  again,  we  will  each  un- 
derstand the  others  position  a  little  better, 
and  that  we  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing for  our  own  and  our  country's  good. 


Henri  Bourassa 

and  tke  Nationalists. 

What  La&rier's  defeat  in  Quebec 
means  to  fatare  Canadian  Politics. 


QUEBEC  follows  a  leader,  Laurier 
leads  it.  But  when  Laurier  is  gone 
who  does? 

Will  it  be  Honorable  George  Graham  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  successor  to 
Laurier? 

Will  it  be  Honorable  Richard  McBride, 
said  to  be  the  coming  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vatives ? 

They  are  English.  Quebec  follows  a 
French-Canadian.  The  question  is :  Which 
of  the  French  shall  it  be.  Laurier  is  near 
seventy.  The  new  leader  must  have  sprout- 
ed his  comb  by  now. 

So  is  it  Brodeur,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries?  Or  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  the 
Postmaster-General?  Or  Gouin,  the  Prem- 
ier of  Quebec?  Or  F.  D.  Monk,  M.P., 
Conservative  leader  of  the  French-Cana- 
dians in  Parliament? 

Or,  is  it  Henri  Bourassa,  the  fire-brand, 
the  man  who  defeated  the  Premier  of  Can- 
ada in  his  own  home  constituency  the  other 
day,  the  man  who  abetted  his  "puppet" 
against  the  Premier's  "puppet,"  his  plat- 
form of  "Nationalism"  against  the  old 
Premier's  platform  of  "Liberalism" — and 
won?  Is  it  he  that  is  to  lead  Quebec  when 
Laurier  is  gone? 

Brodeur  is  sick  and  Gouin  likes  the  er- 
mine of  a  judge's  cape.  Monk,  too,  is 
sick,  disappointed  because  he  finds  that 
peddling  honest  ideals  to  the  public  is  often 
like  trying  to  sell  gold  for  philosophy.  And 
the  ruddy  little  Postmaster,  Rodolphe  Lemi- 
eux— is  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  and  a  nice  man 
at  that. 

But  Bourassa,  with  only  one  generation 
between  him  and  the  fiery  blood  of  the  hon- 
orable old  rebel — Louis  Joseph  Papineau, 


is  neither  sick  nor  weary,  nor  satisfied,  and 
he  has  one  ambition — to  lead  Quebec.  He 
seems  to  have  made  some  headway  in  that 
direction. 

And,  then,  there  is  another  thing. 

If  he  leads  it,  where  will  he  lead  it?  To 
succor  Honorable  George  Graham,  leading 
the  Liberals?  Or  Richard  McBride,  of  the 
Conservative  camp?  Or  will  he  become 
leader  of  a  third  party  in  Canadian  poli- 
tics— leader  of  the  French?  If  he  does, 
what  must  be  the  price  that  the  parties 
shall  pay  him  for  his  aid  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  it  comes  to  putting  through 
desirable  or  undesirable  measures?  What 
will  he  demand  for  his  French  support  in 
each  piece  of  legislation  that  goes  through 
the  House?  What  tinge  of  what  color  will 
he  give  each  development  of  Canadian 
Nationalism? 


THE  Naval  Policy,  to  which  Laurier  is 
pledged,  and  on  which  Bourassa  seeks 
to  lead  Quebec  to  condemn  him,  is 
neither  here  nor  there  in  discussing  Bour- 
assa. More  people  than  Nationalists  dis- 
approve of  the  Government's  course.  The 
attack  upon  the  new  Canadian  navy  was 
made  the  cry  in  the  bye-election  :.n  the  unit- 
ed counties  of  Drummond  and  Arthabaska- 
ville.  It  was  used  to  stir  the  voters,  one 
way  or  another.  It  was  the  subject  of  the 
despatches  to  the  newspapers.  But  the  real 
issue  was  Bourassa.  The  opposing  candi- 
dates were  the  mere  puppets  of  the  two 
French-Canadians,  Laurier  and  Bourassa. 
When  Laurier's  man  was  defeated,  it  was 
not  a  victory  for  the  Nationalist  candidate; 
it  was  Bourassa's  personal  victory.     It  is 
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that  victory  which  leads  those  who  consider 
the  man  to  wonder  what  more  is  to  come. 
They  have  seen  him  address  spellbound 
audiences  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  for 
two  hours  at  a  time ;  they  have  seen  the 
mob  pour  out  of  Notre  Dame  church  at 
midnight,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  and  fol- 
low him  for  blocks,  to  listen  to  him  or  to 
one  of  his  aides  address  them  from  a  street 
platform.  They  have  seen  him  champion 
losing  sides  in  seemingly  hopeless  fights 
and  turn  the  current  of  defeat  into  the 
channels  of  victory.  And  now,  he  threat- 
ens to  invade  Protestant  Ontario.  He  de- 
fies the  Premier  to  open  the  constituency 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  State — himself 
a  Roman  Catholic — sits.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  much  skill  that  he  selected  that  rid- 
ing for  his  defiance.  He  knows  the  split 
that  took  place  between  two  factions  of 
the  Liberals  before  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy  was 
in  the  consideration  at  all.  It  is  partly 
French-Canadian.  He  knows,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  successful 
candidate  was  persuaded  to  resign  and  to 
allow  Hon.  Mr.  Murphy  to  run  in  his  place, 
and  no  doubt  he  has  long  since  calculated 
the  advantage  which  is  to  he  had  from  a 
split  between  two  factions  and  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  man  who  resigned.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  the  opening  of  this  constitu- 
ency would  scarcely  be  a  fair  test  of  Laur- 
ier's  strength  or  the  popularity  of  the  naval 
programme.  But  Bourassa,  by  thus  op- 
posing Laurier,  is  revealing  his  intention 
of  becoming  the  leader  of  Quebec,  if  not 
at  once,  then  surely,  when  Laurier  has  quit 

the  stage. 

*     *     * 

THERE  are  four  essentials  to  that  lead- 
ership :  Ability,  courage,  integrity  and 
ambition.  Laurier  himself  has  given 
testimony  to  Bourassa's  ability.  When,  as 
a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years,  Bour- 
assa entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
member  for  Labelle,  Laurier  singled  him 
out  as  worthy  of  honors.  He  gave  him 
encouragement,  advice  and  opportunities. 
When  the  Canadian  delegation  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  at  Washington  in  1897, 
concerning  the  trade  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  Bourassa  was  secretary.  It  was 
the  Premier's  gift  to  a  man  whom  he  ad- 
mired. 
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But  after  that,  Bourassa  chose  to  com- 
pel atttention,  rather  than  to  have  it  given 
him.  When  Laurier  sent  the  Canadian 
troops  to  South  Africa  without  first  sum- 
moning Parliament,  Bourassa  retired  in 
protest,  and  the  people  of  his  French-Cana- 
dian constituency  supported  his  protest  by 
returning  him  to  Parliament  on  his  stand- 
ing for  re-election. 

When  J.  Israel  Tarte  saw  fit  to  talk  Pro- 
tection in  the  face  of  his  Free  Trade  con- 
freres, and  left  the  Cabinet,  it  was  Bour- 
assa who  challenged  Tarte,  the  free  lance, 
to  oratorical  combat,  and  Bourassa,  who  de- 
feated Tarte  so  badly  at  Laprairie  as  to 
give  him  a  push  into  the  outer-darkness 
of  political  failure,  towards  which  he  had 
already  set  out. 

When,  in  1904,  certain  political  powers 
plotted  to  gain  control  of  La  Presse  and  to 
do  certain  things  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  done,  it  was  Bourassa  who  found  it 
out  and  gave  voice  through  his  little  paper, 
"Le  Nationaliste." 

When  the  autonomy  hills  were  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
separate  school  question  was  a  sore  issue, 
it  was  Bourassa  who  took  the  stump  and 
raised  so  much  noise  in  Quebec  that  despite 
Clifford  Sifton's  resigning  in  protest  against 
the  clauses  which  the  Government  included 
in  the  charters  of  these  new  provinces,  the 
situation  resulted  in  a  compromise. 

And  at  every  appearance  in  the  spot-light 
Bourassa  was  a  stronger  figure.  He  had 
but  a  small  following  when  he  protested 
against  the  sending  of  the  soldiers  to  South 
Africa.  After  his  victory  over  Tarte  it 
was  larger.  After  his  fight  in  favor  of  the 
separate  school  clauses  in  the  charters  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  he  had  still  a 
greater  following.  His  name  spread  over 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  became  synony- 
mous with  "the  rights  of  the  French-Cana- 
dian." 

People  began  to  talk  of  Bourassa's 
speeches.  He  made  them  on  all  sorts  of 
topics,  without  invitation  from  anyone.  But 
he  had  always  large  'audiences.  Once  he 
talked  on  "Patriotism"  in  Le  Monument 
National,  in  Montreal.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  people  there,  judges  and  lawyers 
and  priests,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
longshoremen  and   laborers.     The  address 
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was  academic,  and  yet  the  attention  was 
tense.  The  audience  was  brought  to  a 
state  where  it  lay  like  soft  wax  in  Bour- 
assa's  hands.  He  had  only  to  speak,  to 
sway  it  to  one  thing  or  another.  In  the 
end,  he  paused,  tilted  slightly  forward  on  his 
toes,  and  addressing  the  young  men  in  the 
gallery,  he  adjured  them  quietly  not  to 
waste  their  enthusiasm  on  passing  objects, 
but  to  cherish  it  for  the  occasion  when  it 
might  serve  the  country's  good. 

That  was  all.  It  wasi  very  simple,  and 
yet — yet  in  an  electric  instant  the  erstwhile 
silent,  closely  critical  audience  was  trans- 
formed. Rarely  is  such  a  scene  as  follow- 
ed, to  be  witnessed  nowadays.  It  was  an 
ovation — such  a  yielding  to  the  power  of 
the  orator's  spell  as  one  reads  of,  but  sees 
too  seldom. 

But  there  have  been  other  signs  of  what 
Bourassa  could  do. 

He  took  to  criticizing  provincial  affairs 
in  Quebec.  He  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  Parent,  who  was  then  Premier,  was 
disposing  of  the  forest  and  water-power 
rights  of  the  province.  So  he  attacked  Par- 
ent, and  Parent  fell. 

Again,  there  came  a  day  when  a  certain 
Premier  offered  him  a  certain  position  in 
his  Cabinet. 

"No,"  replied  Bourassa,  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  accept  it,  though  I  thank  you  for 
the  honor." 

Pressed  for  a  reason,  he  said  that  he  dis- 
approved of  certain  men  in  that  Cabinet. 

The  Premier  happened  to  need  Bourassa 
very  much,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  for  the  disposition  of  these 
two  gentlemen  in  some  quiet  and  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

"No,"  said  Bourassa,  "I  cannot  accept." 
And  with  that  he  set  out  to  bring  down 
for  himself  the  two  Cabinet  ministers  he 
objected  to.  He  took  the  stump  and  de- 
manded the  heads  of  the  two  upon  his 
salver.  He  cried  that  these  men  be 
eliminated. 

One  was.  The  other,  as  it  happened, 
challenged  Bourassa  to  contest.  He  would 
resign  his  seat  if  Bourassa  would  resign 
his.  Bourassa  accepted,  and  was  beaten. 
The  other  man  was  returned  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislature  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority.    People   said,   "Bourassa   is   dead." 


His  friends  thought  he  was  sick.  Few  knew 
his  whereabouts.  But  in  the  general  elec- 
tion which  followed  he  emerged  from  the 
temporary  retirement  into  which  he  had 
gone,  stood  for  election  in  two  constitu- 
encies, and  won  both.  People  realized  then 
that  although  he  might  be  beaten  some- 
times, he  was  rather  inevitable.  The  one 
of  these  seats  was  Sir  Lomer  Gouin's  own 
preserve,  St.  James,  Montreal,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  secure,  and  the  other  was  St. 
Hyacinthe,  an  old  Liberal  riding  of  his 
grandfather's,  but  which  turned — not  Tory, 
but  against  the  Liberals,  for  the  sake  of 
the  grandson. 

To-day,  comes  Bourassa  with  his  chal- 
lenge to  Laurier  over  the  naval  policy,  and 
into  the  country  which  was  Laurier's  birth- 
place, which  has  had  Laurier  for  its  pride 
and  its  glory,  he  carries  the  victory. 

Surely  these  things  show  his  ability.  His 
ability  as  an  orator  and  his  ability  to  de- 
feat strong  men,  either  by  that  oratory,  or 
his  personal  charm  or  "political  genius," 
or  by  being  wise  enough  to  see  where  the 
men  were  weak  and  where  they  were  easiest 
attacked.  Whatever  the  explanation  of  his 
victories,  their  reality  remains.  As  to  the 
depth  of  the  foundation  which  he  has  laid 
for  the  support  of  his  future  operations,  we 
shall  take  that  up  farther  on. 


TWO  things  have  gone  to  enhance  his 
native  ability.  His  courage  and  his 
personal  integrity.  It  is  known  in 
certain  quarters  that  Bourassa  has  had 
many  temptations  thrust  in  his  way,  not 
the  least  among  them  are  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  been  cabinet  positions. 
But  he  refused  them.  They  would  have 
been  the  price  of  his  personal  political  in- 
dependence. 

After  his  defeat  by  the  politician,  whom 
we  have  mentioned,  but  whose  name  we 
have  not  used,  he  accepted  a  position  in  a 
large  financial  company  in  the  Province. 
The  remuneration  was  low,  and  since 
Bourassa  had  no  other  considerable  means, 
and  was  a  valuable  man,  the  company  in- 
creased his  stipend  by  a  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

But  it  raised  discussion.  Bourassa's  op- 
ponents made  capital  of  it.     They  said  he 
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had  been  offered  this  money  in  order  to 
stay  out  of  politics  —  that  he  had  been 
"bought." 

So  Bourassa  quit  the  position.  He 
scraped  his  means  together  and  told  the 
general  manager  of  the  firm  that  he  intend- 
ed  going.     They   protested.     They   hinted 

that  he  was  a  trifle  Quixotic,  and  that 

but  he  left.  He  went  into  a  corner  and 
stayed  there  till  he  was  ready  to  come  out. 
That  was  when  he  ran  in  the  general  elec- 
tion and  was  successful  in  two  seats.  He 
preferred  to  come  out  into  the  open  of 
political  battle  and  face  the  possibility  of 
defeat  again  rather  than  to  have  people 
say  of  him  that  he  was  paid  to  keep  out 
of  politics. 

These  then  are  intsances  of  his  ability, 
his  courage  and  his  integrity.  They  seem 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  carried  him 
some  distance.  Not  every  man  defeats 
Laurier  among  his  own  people. 

But  the  question  of  Bourassa's  ambition 
is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter.  For  if 
Bourassa  is  to  be  the  leader  of  Quebec, 
now,  or  when  Laurier  is  gone  —  and  it 
seems  likely — then  in  what  direction  is  he 
going  to  lead  it?  What  is  his  ambition? 
Why  is  it  that  he  leaps  into  the  light  every 
now  and  then  advocating  different  things? 
What  is  the  common  basis  for  all  his  agita- 
tions. Suppose  that  in  time  he  becomes 
the  leader  of  Quebec  what  shall  be  the  key 
in  which  his  song  is  written? 

It  is — Quebec.  Years  ago  he  told  it 
to  a  man.  He  pointed  at  Quebec  on  the 
map,  and  a  picture  of  Laurier  on  the  wall, 
and  he  enunciated  his  ambition.  "When 
Laurier  is  gone,  who  leads  us?"  he  demand- 
ed. "Who  is  to  speak  for  us?  Quebec 
shall  be  in  need  of  a  leader,  and  it  is  I 
that  shall  try  to  lead  it." 


HE  can  command  no  friends  among  the 
ardent  Imperialists  of  Canada,  nor 
among  the  ordinary  English  Protest- 
ants, so  far  as  mere  policy  is  concerned. 
As  a  man,  as  a  brave  opponent,  he  is 
worthy  of  respect.  But  in  his  pro-Catholic 
tendencies,  and  his  obvious  design  to  foster 
things  French-Canadian,  and  to  uphold  the 
traditions  of  the  French  against  the  wear- 


ing effects  of  Time  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  English  he  is  bound  to  rouse  the 
opposition  of  many  Canadians. 

But  his  "Nationalism"  has  been  griev- 
ously misunderstood.  Although  in  the 
heat  of  the  recent  election  in  Quebec  things 
were  said,  words  and  phrases  were  used, 
which  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  anti- 
British  and  ultra-montagne,  still  from  the 
personal  assurances  of  Bourassa's  own 
friends,  and  from  a  study  of  Bourassa's 
speeches,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  his 
Nationalism  is  simply  an  avowal  of  faith 
in  the  future  of  Canada  as  a  self-contained 
nation,  one  of  a  group  of  friendly,  and  in- 
ter-related nations,  which  compose  the 
British  Empire.  The  difference  between 
Bourassa  and  the  ardent  British  Canadian 
is  as  to  the  degree  to  which  Canada  would 
participate  in  the  wars  and  general  external 
relations  of  England.  The  Imperialist 
would  have  Canada  go  to  war  automa- 
tically with  whatever  nation  had  become  a 
declared  enemy  of  England,  while  Bourassa 
would  have  Canada  refrain  from  all  such 
wars  unless  the  cause  of  the  war  were  close- 
ly connected  with  the  interests  of  Canada. 
In  this  way,  while  the  Imperialist  would 
probably  be  willing  to  leave  the  making  of 
war  to  England,  and  to  follow  her  wher- 
ever she  led,  Bourassa  would  have  Canada 
remember  that  not  all  her  citizens  have  the 
same  sentimental  interest  in  a  British  war 
and  that  there  would  have  to  be  a  reason 
for  Canada's  participation  before  it  could 
command  the  sympathy  of  the  French- 
Canadian.  A  discussion  of  the  Imperialist 
or  Nationalist  view  is  not  in  order  in  this 
article.  One  might  leave  the  subject  by  say- 
ing that  the  extreme  Imperialist  would 
have  Canada  more  or  less  a  colony,  while 
Bourassa  would  force  Canada  into  a  co- 
operative nationhood  within  the  Empire; 
in  which  state  England  would  have  to  con- 
sult her,  as  well  as  the  other  sisters  in  the 
Empire  before  embarking  on  any  warlike 
venture.  His  view  does  not  seem  far  from 
that  of  many  moderate  "Imperialists"  in 
English  Canada. 

Everything  that  Bourassa  has  done  has 
been  along  this  line.  He  has  held  up  the 
interest  of  the  French-Canadian.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  not  all  Canada  would  be 
sentimentally   interested   in  a   British   war, 
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although  the  French-Canadian  would  sup- 
port England  were  she  in  actual  danger  of 
defeat.  He  has  reminded  people  that  the 
French-Canadian  has  no  desire  to  go  to 
war  for  sentimental  reasons  only.  And, 
after  all,  the  average  Canadian,  of  fair 
mind,  will  admit  that  it  is  a  fairly  reason- 
able stand  to  take. 

Then,  suppose  that  this  is  Bourassa's 
stand.  What  foundations  has  he  laid  to 
support  himself  on  such  a  platform.  In 
the  past  years  of  his  activities  has  he  ac- 
cumulated political  strength?  We  may  say 
that  he  has  personal  ability,  courage,  in- 
tegrity and  ambition,  but  unless  he  has  been 
building  his  ground-work  he  must  be  badly 
off  when  all  the  forces  of  established  lead- 
ership are  brought  against  him.  How  deep, 
therefore,  is  Bourassa's  strength?  Whence 
come  the  roots  of  his  political  vitality? 

When  he  used,  in  the  Quebec  Legisla- 
ture of  a  Thursday  afternoon,  to  stand  up 
and  speak  for  hours  on  uncalled-for  topics 
— what  was  it  that  he  aimed  at,  people  ask- 
ed. They  saw  nothing  but  a  few  young 
priests  sitting  in  the  gallery.  And  yet  Bour- 
assa  measures  the  littlest  advantage;  each 
young  priest,  as  he  knew,  would  grow  to 
be  an  active  priest,  an  influence  in  a  rid- 
ing some  day.  He  would  talk  about  the 
speech  when  he  returned  to  the  seminary, 
and  would  remember  the  man,  Henri 
Bourassa,  years  hence,  when  he  might  be 
tending  his  little  flock  of  souls  in  his  future 
parish.  With  graduation  class,  after  gradu- 
ation class,  of  these  young  priests  has  Bour- 
assa planted  the  seed  of  "Bourassa-ism." 

What  is  his  relation  with  the  young 
French  Catholics  of  Quebec?  They  have  a 
strong  organization.  Not  many  years  ago, 
this  organization  agitated  for  a  law  com- 
pelling the  railways  to  supply  timetables 
printed  in  French  for  the  districts  where 
only  French  was  spoken.  Their  agitation 
seemed  in  vain  until  Henri  Bourassa  pass- 
ed by,  and  taking  up  their  cause,  carried  it 
to  a  successful  end.  There,  again,  he  plant- 
ed for  a  future  reaping. 

He  has  stood  always  for  the  French- 
Canadian  and  for  the  use  of  the  French 
language.  The  French  clergy  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  life  of  their  religion  depends 


upon  the  life  of  the  French  tongue  in 
Canada.  Consequently,  there  was  almost 
consternation  when  at  the  recent  Euchar- 
istics  Congress,  Archbishop  Bourne,  speak- 
ing in  Notre  Dame,  was  held  to  have  sug- 
gested that  the  day  of  the  French  language 
was  passing,  and  that  English  was  taking 
and  to  take  its  place  in  the  Church. 

Quick  to  see  an  opening,  Bourassa,  who 
spoke  shortly  afterward,  took  the  other  side 
of  the  question  in  a  speech,  which  is  said 
by  those  who  heard  it,  to  have  completely 
dominated  the  nearly  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple who  were  present  in  the  church.  Again 
had  he  enlisted  the  friendship  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Quebec. 

He  has  his  faults,  this  man.  He  some- 
times repeats  conversations  which  other 
men  would  regard  as  personal  and  secure 
against  repetition.  He  goes  great  lengths 
in  acting  upon  Cobden's  theory  that  in 
agitation  it  is  necessary  to  move  your  audi- 
ence to  a  high  pitch  of  anger  or  enthusiasm. 
But  on  the  whole  he  is  a  strong  man,  a 
master  of  oratory  and  an  opponent  to  be 
respected,  at  least.  As  an  orator  he  is  a 
man  of  force,  and  yet  of  great  charm. 
There  is  nothing  slipshod  about  his  oratory. 
At  a  mass  meeting  he  catches  his  hearers 
at  the  very  outset.  He  can  be  serenely 
courteous  and  yet  he  often  pains  and  sur- 
prises people  by  the  use  of  expressions  that 
are  unworthy  of  him.  The  best  passages 
of  his  speeches  are  all  carefully  worked 
out  before  he  delivers  them  and  when  there 
is  a  repetition  of  a  phrase  he  delivers  it 
each  time  with  increasing  dramatic  effect. 
He  speaks  rapidly  and  with  vigorous  ges- 
tures. He  uses  English  well,  but  French 
better. 

He  is  the  knight  of  Quebec,  impetuous 
and  yet  cold ;  hasty,  yet  cautious ;  imagina- 
tive, yet  practical ;  he  flares  into  prominence 
every  now  and  then  like  a  torch,  relighted 
by  some  mysterious  hand  at  odd  intervals. 
Like  a  torch,  someday,  he  will  set  afire  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  inspire  the  en- 
gines of  their  minds  and  direct  the  energy 
of  Quebec — one  way  or  another,  as  he 
please*. — B.  B.  C. 
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'E  reproduce  in  the  following  pages  engravings 
of  seven  Provincial  Premiers,  with  some  re- 
marks about  each  one,  and  pictures  of  their  re- 
spective legislative  halls— two  appeared  last  issue. 
They  met  in  Ottawa  on  December  9th  to  discuss  cer- 
tain troubles  in  the  family  of  provinces.  Whitney  and 
Gouin  convened  the  meeting.  The  three  Maritime 
Provinces  are  the  aggrieved  ones.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  four  western  provinces  to  be  generous. 


THE  British  North  America  Act  is  the  trouble.    It 
continues  to  take  M.  P.'s  from  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces just  because  they  are  not  growing  very 
quickly,  and  it  hands  them  to  the  western  provinces, 
which  are  very  tall  for  their  age. 


T?T  is  not  the  fault  of  the  east.  It  is  because  capital 
Jjj  and  incoming  population  naturally  seek  a  high  in- 
terest and  a  good  living  without  preliminary  trouble. 
The  east  is  not  less  blessed  with  natural  resources,  but 
these  resources  are  harder  to  develop.  In  forty  years 
they  will  be  flourishing.  But  in  the  meantime  all  legis- 
lative power  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  family 
prodigies.  The  nine  Premiers  have  to  try  to  correct 
this.  They  may  be  able  to  do  it  by  petitioning  the 
British  Government  to  alter  Canada's  charter. 
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The    Provincial     Premiers 


NIGHTED  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  at  the 
hands  of  His  Majesty  King  George  Fifth,  who 
was  then  visiting  Canada  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Sir  Lomer  Gouin  is  an  example  of  the  success 
with  which  two  races  have  been  living  as  one  under 
the  British  Flag.  It  is  said  that  the  amiable  Premier 
and  Attorney-General  of  Quebec  is  losing  his  political 
ambition  and  that  when  the  Great  Reaper  comes  and 
offers  him  a  judgeship  for  his  premiership,  he  will  ac- 
cept. He  is  a  clever  debater  and  can  usually  give  a 
Rolland  for  any  man's  Oliver.  He  is  in  manner  grave- 
ly courteous,  in  mind,  urbane  and  erudite. 


The     Provincial     Premiers 


'HEN  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding  resigned  the  pre- 
miership of  Nova  Scotia  to  join  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  administration  at  Ottawa  in  1896, 
Liberal  Government  of  the  province  was  left  in 
hands  of  Honorable  George  H.  Murray.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  peoole  in  1897  and  was  returned  to  the 
office.  He  did  it  again  in  1901  and  190'6  and  was  again 
told  to  go  back  and  keep  on  governing.  He  lives  at 
Halifax  and  knows  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  though  he 
doesn't  agree  with  his  politics.  He  will  be  appealing 
to  his  people  again  shortly  and  expects  the  same  an- 
answer  as  before. 
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The 
Indian 

By 
C.  Lintern   Sibley 


THE  Indian  had  been  lying  on  his 
stomach  and  gazing  through  the 
forest  undergrowth  with  un- 
blinking eyes.  Suddenly  he  went 
tense  with  eager  attention.  The  quick 
flattening  crouch  of  his  body  was  just 
such  a  movement  as  a  cat,  lazily 
watching  birds,  would  make  if  one 
of  the  bird's  were  to  stray  beyond  the 
safety  line. 

His  beady  eyes,  glittering  with  sur- 
face lights,  were  fixed  upon  a  strange 
spectacle.  One  hundred  yards  away 
from  him,  on  the  side  of  a  forest  riv- 
ulet, a  lone  white  man  was  behaving 
with  all  the  abandon  of  a  moonstruck 
rabbit.  He  had  swung  his  hat  round 
his  head  and  flung  it  into  the  air,  and 
was  engaged  in  an  excited  and  ludi- 
crous burlesque  of  a  ballet  dance. 
Pretending  to  lift  up  skirts,  he  began 
to  pirouette,  essaying,  in  an  uncouth 
way,  all  the  professional  flourishes  of 
the  stage. 

His  extraordinary  movements  came 
to  an  abrupt  stop.  It  was  as  though 
that  mysterious  sixth  sense  which  be- 
comes especially  acute  in  the  wilds, 
even  in  the  most  civilized  of  men,  had 
warned    him    of   the    two    dark    eyes, 
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low  in  the  undergrowth,  that  were 
fixed  on  him  with  such  eager  atten- 
tion. He,  too,  was  now  on  the  alert, 
but  his  attention  was  not  fixed,  like 
that  of  the  Indian.  He  was  uncertain 
what  it  was  that  warned  him  of  a  men- 
ace. Indeed,  he  was  not  certain  of 
anything.  He  crouched  low,  listen- 
ing, peering.  Not  a  creature  moved 
in  the  tangle  of  the  forest  floor.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  played  in  the  tops  of 
the  tall  spruce.  The  instinct  of  the 
old  hunters  had  revived  in  the  In- 
dian. He  raised  his  rifle  and  sighted 
it.  He  lowered  it  again  and  sighed 
with  a  happy  contentment  in  the  sure- 
ness  of  his  victim's  fate.  He  would 
wait. 

Perceiving  nothing  to  justify  his 
suspicions,  the  white  man  stripped  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moss  from  a 
decayed  log  and  planted  it  in  the  spot 
beside  the  rivulet  over  which  he  had 
danced  so  wildly.  That  done,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  work  which  had  been 
occupying  him  earlier  in  the  day — 
that  of  thoroughly  prospecting  the 
neighborhood.  Each  time  during  the 
afternoon,  when  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination seemed  satisfactory,  he  care- 
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fully  covered  up  all  traces  of  his 
operations,  and  toward  dusk  he  dis- 
appeared. 

*         *         *         * 

The  red  man  went  to  the  rivulet 
and  lifted  up  the  moss  laid  there  so 
carefully  by  the  white  man.  He  saw 
an  outcropping  of  white  rock,  and 
on  the  face  of  the  rock  was  a  splash 
of  yellow  metal  as  big  as  the  eye  of 
a  deer.  He  carefully  replaced  the 
moss,  and  following  up  the  trail  of 
the  other,  uncovered  various  holes 
which  the  white  man  had  dug  in  the 
ground.  At  each  spot  he  found  rock 
just  beneath  the  surface — rock  that 
glistened,  and  that  had  in  it  many  tiny 
specks  and  splashes  of  dull  yellow. 
Presently,  as  the  forest  grew  dark, 
the  Indian  stole  back  to  his  wigwam 
on  the  Kamistakwa  Lake. 

Two  years  before  his  hunting 
ground  had  been  farther  south,  down 
in  the  Porcupine  country.  But  a  white 
man  had  come  and  discovered  rocks 
that  were  dusted  with  yellow  specks, 
and  before  he  had  been  gone  a  month 
back  to  "the  steel"  thousands  of  white 
men  had  poured  into  what  had  been 
the  Indian's  hunting  country.  The 
game  fled,  and  with  it  the  Indian  re- 
tired to  the  North.  His  new  hunting 
ground  was  in  the  watershed  of  the 
Kamistakwa  Lake,  and  it  had  been 
profitable.  After  his  first  winter  he 
had  carried  more  fur  into  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  post  than  ever  before.  But 
now  the  white  man  had  come  again. 
Apparently  the  rock  with  the  yellow 
specks  was  about  to  cause  another  in- 
flux of  the  fortune-hunters  and  an- 
other exodus  of  the  rightful  tenants 
of  the  country.  Picturing  it  to  him- 
self, he  let  a  gleam  of  menace  light 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then  pur- 
sued the  preparations  for  his  evening 
meal,  impassive.  He  would  strike 
when  the  spirit  moved  him  ;  when  it 
pleased  him  to  kill. 

•Meanwhile,  the  unconscious  cause 
of  his  apprehension  went  back  to  the 
camp.  He  was  quite  as  perturbed  as 
the  Indian.  For  years,  he,  Reuben 
Bayes,  had  been  engaged  in  mining 
work.     He  had  been  in  at  some  of  the 


richest  strikes  that  had  been  made  in 
Canada's  last  quarter-century  of  min- 
ing history.  But  he  had  always  been 
somebody  else's  employe — the  tool  in 
some  other  man's  hand.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  wage  and  a  grub-stake,  while 
the  other  man  reaped  the  great  pro- 
fits. He  had  saved  nothing.  His  youth 
had  been  spent  in  wild  and  lawless 
places,  and  yet  he  had  never  been  a 
"bad  man" — merely  shiftless. 

He  had  lived  in  that  way  for  years, 
in  fact,  until  just  recently — until  he 
made  his  last  visit  to  the  rail-head  at 
Cochrane.  He  had  met  a  woman  there, 
different,  to  him,  from  all  other  wo- 
men. They  had  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  panic  of  a  fire  in  the 
little  hotel  in  which  both  happened  to 
be  staying.  He  had  not  told  her  what 
he  thought ;  women  were  a  new  thing 
to  him.  He  went  away  to  think  it 
over  and  to  earn  enough  and  save 
enough  to  be  able  to  go  to  that  woman 
and  tell  her.  But  she  guessed  it,  and 
laughed,  afterward. 

He  joined  Big  Bob  Callaway's  pros- 
pecting expedition  into  the  country 
even  beyond  the  new  Porcupine  coun- 
try. He  was  employed  as  one  of  a 
number  of  men  to  each  of  whom,  each 
day,  a  section  of  country  was  given 
to  be  examined  inch  by  inch  for  traces 
of  metal.  Callaway,  in  turn,  was  em- 
ployed by  a  group  of  New  York  finan- 
cial men.  The  expedition,  having  been 
organized  at  a  secret  rendezvous,  had 
covered  a  ribbon  of  land  fifty  miles 
wide.  From  the  Temagami  Forest 
Reserve  it  had  worked  its  way  north 
over  the  great  Height  of  Land  and 
had  descended  into  the  watershed  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  'work  was  organ- 
ized with  the  precision  of  a  factory 
system.  Each  man,  each  day,  filled 
in  a  blank  map  of  the  region  he  had 
covered  that  day,  with  markings  of  the 
mineral  indications,  the  water-courses, 
the  timber  and  the  contours.  From 
these  maps,  and  from  the  samples  of 
rocks  which  the  men  were  required 
to  bring  in,  Callaway  composed  his 
map  each  evening.  For  with  Calla- 
way, prospecting  was  a  science,  grim- 
ly in  earnest,  relentlessly  logical. 
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So  far,  no  important  strikes  had 
been  made  until  Reuben  Bayes  made 
this  find,  this  afternoon.  Lying  down 
on  his  face  to  take  a  drink  from  the 
clear  rivulet  which  traversed  his  allot- 
ted piece  of  the  day's  territory,  Bayes 
had  seen,  beneath  an  over-hanging 
growth  of  ferns,  the  solid  white  quartz 
with  the  splash  of  gold  upon  its  sur- 
face. He  had  followed  the  indica- 
tions and  discovered  signs  of  a  rich 
out-cropping,  and  it  was  in  elation  at 
his  discovery  that  he  went  through 
the  exercises  which  the  Indian  had 
watched.  His  hopes  were  maturing. 
Hi9  plan  was  working  out.  It  was 
the  only  plan  he  had  ever  made  in  his 
life. 

II. 

So  there  was  no  question  is  his  mind 
as  he  walked  back  to  the  camp,  as  to 
what  he  intended  doing.  He  had  never 
had  a  motive  in  doing  anything  be- 
fore now.  He  was  going  to  keep  the 
find  a  secret  until  he  could  get  back 
to  civilization  and  sell  it.  He  knew 
it  would  bring  a  fabulous  sum.  Al- 
ready he  felt  as  independent  as  though 
the  wealth  were  his.  And  yet,  as  he 
approached  the  clearing  where  the 
tent9  had  been  put  up  he  felt  weak, 
cowardly,  he  called  it,  to  himself.  He 
had  never  been  really  dishonest  be- 
fore. He  had  always  been  more  or  less 
strong  and  simple  in  his  motives,  and 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  hard  to  keep 
a  secret  from  Callaway — that  man 
with  the  stern  mouth  and  determined 
jaw,  whose  keen  grey  eyes,  night  after 
night,  as  the  samples  and  reports  were 
brought  in,  reflected  neither  disap- 
pointment nor  pleasure.  He  knew, 
vaguely,  that  Callaway  was  a  man 
who  made  his  own  deductions  with- 
out saying  very  many  words.  He 
knew  that  the  other  men  of  the  party 
both  admired  him  and  feared  him ; 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  no  better 
able  to  cheat  Callaway  than  they  were. 
But  he  remembered  the  light  of  that 
yellow  metal.  He  saw  what  he  might 
obtain  with  it — not  so  much  the  fine 
clothes,  the  expensive  habits  and  the 
luxurious  surroundings  which  in  his 


earlier  days  he  had  contemplated  with 
mild  interest,  but  that  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  railroad  contractor — 
that  was  what  he  saw.  The  money, 
to  his  mind,  would  give  him  access 
to  her,  and  then — he  would  ask  her, 
grandly,  how  much  money  she  could 
spend,  and  he  would  give  it  to  her. 
The  thought  of  it  sharpened  his  wits. 
He  forgot  Callaway.  His  ideas  of 
women  were  childish. 

He  was  thinking  of  his  newly-made 
future  as  he  took  his  place  on  a  spruce 
log  at  the  long  supper  table.  He  dump- 
ed the  beans  into  his  plate  in  a  drream. 
He  lifted  his  pewter  spoon  to  stir  his 
coffee,  after  he  had  had  his  soup  out 
of  the  same  dish,  and  forgetting  to 
put  it  into  the  liquid,  in  his  abstrac- 
tion, held  it  suspended.  He  gripped 
the  edge  of  his  tin  plate  with  his  fist 
and  dreamed,  Oblivious  to  his  com- 
panions. As  he  dreamed  a  smile  start- 
ed to  creep  over  his  face,  but  he  caught 
it  in  time  and  looked  up — straight  in- 
to Callaway's  unreadable  eyes.  But 
Callaway  said  nothing.  After  the 
meal  the  men  handed  in  their  reports 
and  their  samples.  Bayes'  went  in 
with  the  rest.  His  map  was  marked 
barren. 

"Funny,"  remarked  Callaway,  leaf- 
ing over  the  soil-stained  papers,  "but 
I'd  hoped  to  find  the  Mother  Lode 
hereabouts.  But  howsomever!"  he 
closed  his  jaws  tightly,  ran  his  eyes 
over  the  men  with  a  swift  glance  of 
inspection,  and  lit  his  pppe,  "We'll 
have  to  wait." 

Later  that  night  Bayes  paused  on 
the  edge  of  his  bunk  with  one  boot  in 
his  hand. 

"Now,  what  the  h did  he  mean 

by  that?"  he  growled  to  himself. 

"What  in  Hades  are  you  talking  to 
yoursellf  about?"  demanded  a  fellow- 
prospector,  half  asleep  in  his  bunk, 
"Get  to  bed,  Rube,  an'  put  the  light 
out." 

III. 

The  camp  was  moved  next  day. 
Bayes  left  behind  him  a  cache  of  sup- 
plies which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
cook-tent.    They  moved  again  the  next 
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day.  and  again  Bayes  made  a  cache. 
On  the  third  day  his  plan  was  com- 
plete for  escaping  from  the  party.  He 
knew  that  no  excuse  would  secure  for 
him  the  liberty  he  needed.  He  would 
be  watched.  Callaway  knew  the  minds 
of  a  certain  class  of  men  in  the  North, 
and  would   be  suspicious. 

But  he  made  a  scheme.  He  found 
a  piece  of  muskeg  not  far  from  the 
third  day's  camp,  which  was  covered 
with  moss,  but  into  which  some  unfor- 
tunate deer  had  apparently  stumbled 
not  long  before  and  been  swallowed 
up.  He  would  make  a  trail  to  the 
morass  in  the  morning  and  leave  his 
hat  on  the  spot  where  the  deer  had 
evidently  disappeared.  Then  he  would 
set  out  for  the  little  rivulet,  secure 
some  good  samples  and  make  for  the 
end  of  the  steel. 

He  was  elated  with  his  plan.  He 
was  no  longer  dreamy,  'but  the  night 
before  his  plan  was  to  be  put  into 
execution,  he  told  stories  with  the 
best  of  them  and  made  several  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  Ba'tis'e,  the  French- 
Canadian,  who  was  sharpening  his 
axe  in  a  corner  of  the  tent.  And  yet, 
when  Callaway  thrust  his  head  in  at 
the  opening,  it  sent  a  chill  through  the 
schemer.  Why  was  that  man  always 
watching  him,  he  wondered.  He  had 
told  no  one.  He  had  been  careful. 
And,  why,  too,  had  he  always  the  feel- 
ing that  something  was  following  him? 
It  wasn't  Callaway,  he  knew  that 
much.  But  there  seemed  always  a 
something  behind  him.  Almost  in- 
voluntarily he  turned  to  look  behind 
him.  He  went  to  sleep  in  his  bunk, 
but  woke  up  several  times,  and  once 
he  thought  he  felt  something  sharp 
pressing  against  his  grey  flannel  shirt. 
He  sweated  with  fear. 

He  was  better  in  the  morning  and 
strolled  around  to  the  cook  tent. 

Breakfast  late.  Cook  drunk.  "Boss 
gone  for  a  stroll,  too,"  remarked  the 
cookee. 

"Which  way?"  asked  Bayes. 

"That  way,"  said  the  boy,  pointing, 
and  Bayes,  much  relieved,  took  an- 
other direction,  the  one  leading  to  the 
muskeg.     He  thought  it  better,  now, 
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to  go  without  breakfast.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  been  caught  in  the 
muskeg  and  dragged  down  while  wait- 
ing. 

IV. 

Once  out  of  sight  of  the  camp  he 
hurried.  Arrived  at  the  muskeg,  he 
nibbed  his  hat  in  the  slime  as  though 
it  had  been  gripped  by  a  struggling 
man,  and  tossed  it  on  the  place  where 
the  deer  had  broken  the  moss.  Then 
away  he  struck  into  the  brush,  travel- 
ing lightly,  choosing  rocks  for  step- 
ping-places,  and  leaving  no  trail.  He 
stopped  at  times  to  listen.  Twice,  lis- 
tening, he  cocked  his  revolver  and 
waited.  But  the  woods  were  still,  save 
for  the  soughing  of  a  young  wind  in 
the  spruce  and  the  falling  of  a  dried 
leaf.  Once  the  stillness  was  so  tense, 
and  yet  so  seemingly  full  of  a  soft- 
footed  menace,  that  the  man  almost 
cried  out  with  fear,  and  the  beads  of 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead.  Ly- 
ing down  to  sleep  that  night  he  thought 
he  saw  a  brown  figure,  trailing  a  rifle, 
step  out  of  the  bush  and  standing  smil- 
ing grimly,  over  him. 

He  was  haggard,  when,  two  days 
later,  he  arrived  at  the  little  creek. 
Trembling,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in 
the  wet  ground  and  with  shaking 
hands  laid  back  the  moss.  There  was 
the  yellow-spattered  rock !  There  was 
his  fortune!  There  was  the.  hand  of 
the  railroad  contractor's  daughter! 
There,  indeed,  lay  a  new  life  to  Reu- 
ben Bayes ! — but,  as  he  looked  up,  a 
nugget  in  his  hand,  there  stood  Bob 
Callaway.  He  was  not  two  yards 
away.  His  arms  were  folded.  A  sneer 
played  over  his  grim  face. 

"So  that's  what  you  were  after, 
Rube!"  he  drawled.  "Nice  little 
game.  I  just  happened  to  be  taking 
a  stroll  myself.  Had  sort  of  a  notion 
you  were  thinking  too  much  about  the 
work  you  did  the  day  you  discovered 
this  and  I  knew  the  short  cut.  I  see 
the  nugget  in  your  hand.  Nice  nugget, 
Reuben,  but  I'm  afraid  the  little  game 
is  up." 

The  sneer  cut  Bayes.  He  felt  like 
slinking  away  and  forgetting  the  thing. 
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but  of  a  sudden  the  ambition  which  he 
had  neglected  to  cultivate  all  his  life, 
but  which  had  grown  so  rapidly  with- 
in him  since  his  meeting  with  the 
woman  in  Cochrane,  flared  up.  His 
passion  took  fire  and  he  sprang  at 
Callaway.  Callaway's  revolver  flash- 
ed out,  but  missed  its  target,  and 
Bayes'  fist  crashed  into  the  face  of  his 
chief.  But  just  then  there  was  a  re- 
port of  a  rifle.  Bayes  staggered  back 
and  fell,  writhing  weakly.  Callaway, 
recovering  from  the  blow  from  the 
fist,  leaned  over  him,  and  another  shot 
rang  out.  Callaway  dropped  heavily 
over  the  body  of  the  other. 

The  woods  were  still  The  little 
'stream,  finding  an  impediment  to  its 
course,  rose  several  inches  and  found 
another  path.  It  laughed,  a  tinkling, 
chromatic,  secret,  little  laugh,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Oh,  you  can't  block  me, 
you  know."  As  it  rose  it  lapped  the 
little  mat  of  moss  which  overlaid  the 
white  rock,  and  the  moss  floated  off, 
leaving  the  yellow  splashes  bare.  The 
same  sounds  in  the  trees  went  on ; 
boughs,  rubbing  together,  leaves  slid- 


ing down  through  the  air,  squirrels 
gossipping,  and  one  other  thing — a 
little  cloud  of  gun  smoke,  over  a  place 
where  an  Indian  had  sighted  his  rifle 
five  minutes  before,  floated  up. 


V. 


The  second  engineer  took  charge  of 
the  prospecting  party,  and  it  went  on 
with  its  work,  after  sending  a  letter 
back  to  Toronto  that  Big  Bob  Calla- 
way had  been  lost  in  a  muskeg,  and 
that  Reuben  Bayes,  a  prospector,  had 
died  with  his  trying  to  save  his  chief. 
They  erected  a  monument  to  Calla- 
way in  Montreal,  where  his  father  was 
buried,  and  wired  the  news  to  his 
brother-in-law  in  Winnipeg.  The  rail- 
road contractor's  daughter,  mean- 
while, heard  about  it  and  cried  quite 
sincerely,  to  think  that  poor  Mr.  Bayes 
had  been  such  a  heroic  sort  of  a  fellow 
after  all.  And  to  this  day  she  holds 
his  memory  quite  sacred.  Lynxfoot, 
the  Indian,  is  the  father  of  two  more 
papooses.    The  hunting  is  good. 
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By  W.   E.  Channing,   D,  D. 
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HAT  is  the  end  of  human  habitation?  Is  it 
•merely  a  place  wherein  fellow-mortals  meet  lo 
eat,  drink  and  sleep  securely  beneath  a  roof? 
A  house  is  reared  to  be  a  home — the  centre  where  a 
family  may  gather  into  one;  to  be  a  serene  retreat, 
where  the  tenderest  affections  may  find  rest ;  that 
within  its  walls  love  may  have  a  dwelling-place,  and 
the  charities  of  life  gain  ample  scope  and  happiness ; 
that  parents  and  children  may  there  press  one  another 
heart  to  heart;  that  sorrows  and  joys  may  be  freely 
shared  in  confidence ;  that  troubled  spirits  may  dis- 
burden themselves  and  be  blessed  with  pardon  and 
peace ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  the  great  work  of  training 
human  beings  for  the  duties  of  the  present  life  and 
the  perfection  of  another,  may  be  begun  and  carried 
on.    These  are  the  true  end  of  a  human  dwelling. 
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How  to  Evade  Taxation 


By  H.  J.  Pettypiece 


The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  have  been  greater  this  year 
than  ever.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  earnings  for  the  present 
year  will  be:—G.  P.  R.,  $100,000,000,  and  G.  T.  R.,  $50,000,000. 
Other  railways  show  similar  increases.  Mr.  Pettypiece  shows  that 
Canadian  railways  have  been  able  to  pay  taxes  in  the  past.  With 
their  earning  powers  increased  they  will  easily  afford  taxes  enough 
to  adequately  pay  rural  school  teachers. 


IN  the  two  previous  articles  on  this 
question  it  was  dealt  with  in  a 
general  way.  In  this  article  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  are  urged  against  the 
taxation  of  railway  property  in  Can- 
ada 'by  giving  some  concrete  examples 
of  what  is  now  being  done  in  this  im- 
portant matter. 

One  of  the  stock-in-trade  argu- 
ments of  those  who  oppose  an  in- 
crease of  railway  taxation  in  Canada 
is  that  the  railways  here  have  not 
sufficient  earnings  to  enable  them  to 
pay  taxes  at  the  same  rate  as  the  own- 
ers of  other  classes  are  required  to 
pay.  Every  tax-payer  uses  the  same 
argument  whenever  it  will  likely 
avail  him  anything.  An  investigation 
into  the  financial  condition  of  these 
poor,  struggling  railway  corporations 
in  this  country  reveals  some  very  in- 
teresting facts. 

Take  the  three  great  lines  doing  the 
bulk  of  the  international  traffic  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  viz. : 
the  G.T.R.,  the  C.P.R.  and  the  M.C.R. 

The  G.T.R.  has  3,578  miles  of  lines 
in  Canada,  on  which  the  taxes  are 
$423,852,  or  $118  per  mile,  and  1,442 
miles  in  the  States,  on  which  the  taxes 
are  $639,902,  or  $444  per  mile.     The 
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gross  earnings  in  Canada  are  $30,- 
000,000,  or  $8,400  per  mile.  The 
gross  earnings  in  the  States  are  $13,- 
250,000,  or  $9,100  per  mile.  The 
$423,852  in  taxes  paid  in  Canada  on 
$30,000,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of 
14  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  $639,902 
in  taxes  paid  in  the  States  on  $13,- 
250,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of  48 
mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  C.P.R.  has  9,646  miles  of  lines 
in  Canada,  on  which  the  taxes  are 
$746,741,  or  $72  per  mile,  and  3,256 
miles  in  the  States  on  which  the  taxes 
are  $963,113,  or  $292  per  mile.  The 
gross  earnings  in  Canada  are  $71,- 
000,000,  or  $7,360  per  mile.  The 
gross  earnings  in  the  States  are  $18,- 
000,000,  or  $5,500  per  mile.  The 
$746,741  in  taxes  paid  in  Canada  on 
$71,000,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of 
10  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  $963,- 
113  in  taxes  paid  in  the  States  on 
$18,000,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of 
53  mills  on  the  dollar. 

The  M.C.R.  has  382  miles  of  lines 
in  Canada,  on  which  the  taxes  are 
$43,074,  or  $113  per  mile,  and  1,315 
miles  in  the  States,  on  which  the  taxes 
are  $987,241,  or  $751  per  mile.  The 
gross  earnings  in  Canada  are  $7,760,- 
000,  or  $20,000  per  mile.     The  gross 
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earnings  in  the  States  are  $19,700,- 
000,  or  $15,000  per  mile.  The  $43,- 
074  in  taxes  paid  in  Canada  on  $7,- 
760,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of  three- 
fifths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar.  The 
$987,241  in  taxes  paid  in  the  States 
$19,700,000  of  earnings  is  a  rate  of 
51  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Had  the  G.T.R.  paid  on  gross  earn- 
ings in  Canada  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
ation that  was  paid  on  gross  earnings 
in  the  States  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
in  Canada  would  have  been  $1,440,- 
000,  instead  of  $423,852,  a  difference 
of  over  $1,000,000. 

Had  the  C.P.R.  paid  on  gross  earn- 
ings in  Canada  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
ation that  was  paid  on  gross  earnings 
in  the  States,  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  Canada  would  have  been  $3,- 
763,000,  instead  of  $746,741,  a  differ- 
ence of  over  $3,000,000. 

Had  the  M.C.R.  paid  on  gross  earn- 
ings in  Canada  the  same  rate  of  tax- 
ation that  was  paid  on  gross  earnings 
in  the  States  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  Canada  would  have  been 
$395,760,  instead  of  $43,074,  a  differ- 
ence of  over  $350,000. 

To  summarize,  these  three  railways 
paid  in  Canada  $1,200,000  in  taxes  on 
$109,000,000  of  gross  earnings,  while 
in  the  States  they  paid  $2,600,000  on 
$51,000,000  of  gross  earnings. 

In  making  the  above  comparisons 
the  U.S.  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
statistical  report  for  1907,  the  latest 
at  present  available,  and  Canadian 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Govern- 
ment Railway  Report  for  1909  and 
the  special  report  furnished  the  writer 
by  the  Railway  Department  for  these 
articles.  Had  it  been  possible  to  take 
either  1907  or  1909  in  both  cases  the 
result  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
favorable to  the  conditions  of  Canada. 

These  bare  statements  of  fact  should 
dispose  of  the  "inability-to-pay"  plea 
always  put  forth  by  the  railway  law- 
yers when  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
railways  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  taxes 
which  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Governments  find  it  necessary  to  im- 


pose in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation. 

But  the  above  statements  do  not 
begin  to  show  the  wonderful  gener- 
osity of  the  people — no,  not  the  people, 
but  the  various  Governments — of 
Canada  to  the  railway  corporations. 

The  above-named  three  railways 
have  received,  in  Dominion,  Provin- 
cial and  municipal  bonuses,  loans 
(never  repaid)  grants,  etc.,  the  en- 
ormous sum  of  over  $88,000,000,  as 
follows : 

G.T.R.,  $25,500,000. 

C.P.R.,  $62,120,000. 

M.C.R.,  $470,000. 

Land  grants  to  the  extent  of  over 
25,000,000  acres  have  also  been  given. 
On  the  other  hand  none  of  these  rail- 
ways have,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, received  any  substantial  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

More  than  that,  the  G.T.R.  and 
M.C.R.,  if  not  the  C.P.R.,  as  well,  give 
lower  rates  to  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  in  the  States  than  they 
do  in  Canada. 

Thrs.  is  not  a  question  of  the  justice 
of  taxation  between  the  railways  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  a  question  of  the  glaring 
injustice  of  three  great  railways  doing 
an  international  business,  with  larger 
earnings  in  Canada  than  in  the  States, 
being  allowed  to  escape  taxation  here, 
and  apply  the  earnings  taken  from 
their  Canadian  patrons  to  pay  taxes 
in  the  States. 

CANADIAN  RAILWAY  PROSPERITY. 

The  following  extract,  printed  in 
black  type,  from  the  current  (Decem- 
ber) number  of  the  Railway  and  Mar- 
ine World,  the  official  railway  organ 
of  Canada,  shows  how  well  able  the 
railways  here  are  to  bear  their  share 
of  taxation: — (Page  1,025). 

"The  relatively  happy  position  of 
Canadian  railways,  as  compared  with 
roads  in  the  United  States,  is  shown 
by  the  earning  statements  for  Sep- 
tember and  three  months  of  the  year 
of  48  U.S.  railways.  These  48  U.S. 
railways    show    an    average    gain  in 
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gross  for  the  month  of  only  5.70  per 
cent.,  and  net  shows  a  decrease  of 
4.19  p.c.,  while  for  the  three  months 
these  roads  show  an  average  gross 
gain  of  6.59  per  cent,  and  an  average 
net  decrease  of  6.80  per  cent.  The 
showing  of  the  Canadian  roads,  es- 
pecially the  Canadian  Pacific  and  t In- 
Canadian  Northern,  is  vastly  differ- 
ent. They  show  gains  in  gross  for 
September  of  18.86  per  cent,  for  the 
C.N.R.,  and  11.92  per  cent,  for  the 
C.P.R.,  and  in  net  of  22.37  an^  13-97 
per  cent.,  respectively,  while  for  the 
three  months  the  C.P.R.  gained  19.87 
per  cent,  in  gross  and  24.92  in  net, 
and  the  C.N.R.  31.18  and  33.11." 

The  question  naturally  arises: — 
"Who  is  responsible  for  the  great  in- 
justice that  is  being  done  to  the  people 
of  Canada  under  grossly  inequitable 
taxation  laws?" 

Certainly  not  the  railway  corpora- 
tions. The  managers  of  the  great 
railway  lines  in  Canada  are  as  cap- 
able, as  energetic  and  as  hop.est  a 
class  of  men  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. And  they  are  devoting  their 
energies  and  their  time  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  corporations  they  serve,  and 
not  for  the  public  interests.  There  is 
another  class  of  capable  men  supposed 
to  look  after  the  public  interests. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  rail- 
way managers    will    voluntarily    step 


forward  and  pay  into  the  public 
treasury  any  more  in  the  way  of  faxes 
than  the  law  compels  them  to  do.  No 
citizen  does. 

The  responsibility  rests  mainly  with 
the  people  themselves.  Just  so  long 
as  the  electors  condone  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  the  various  Legisla- 
tures in  pouring  the  people's  meney 
into  the  coffers  of  the  railway  corpor- 
ations on  the  one  hand,  and  in  neglec- 
ting to  pass  equitable  taxation  legis- 
lation on  the  other  hand,  just  sc  long 
will  the  railway  corporations  be  the 
masters  of  the  situation. 

Under  present  conditions  the  rail- 
way and  other  favored  and  well- 
organized  and  ably-managed  corpor- 
ations have  more  influence  in  fram- 
ing the  legislation  of  both  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Parliaments  than  have 
all  the  voters  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  that  is,  north  of  the 
U.S.  boundary  line. 

Therefore,  the  electorate,  and  con- 
sequently the  parliamentary  bodies, 
are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
and  the  potter  is  molding,  and  will 
continue  to  mold,  the  clay  to  his  own 
benefit.  He  would  be  a  fool  to  do 
otherwise,  and  the  railway  manager 
in  Canada  is  no  fool. 

The  people  must  act,  or  continue  to 
suffer  the  consequences. 


VICTORY 

It  is  not  life's  brief  tenure  that  I  moan, 
Its  many  tears,  its  vanishing  delights, 

Nor  all  the  bitterness  my  heart  hath  known 
In  the  grim  silences  of  wakeful  nights. 

Nor  doth  my  spirit  in  the  battle  quail, 
Dreaming  of  pleasure  and  inglorious  ease; 

My  arm  would  answer  mighty  flail  with  flail, 
And  try  results  with  mortal  destinies. 

But  this  my  prayer,  and  this  my  one  request : 
That  when  my  wrestle  with  the  foe  is  done, 

It  be  but  said  of  me,  "He  did  his  best," — 
Not  that  alone,  but  let  them  add,  "He  won." 
— Herbert  Midler  Hopkins,  in  Outlook. 
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A  great  revival  is  taking  place  in  the  fruit  industry  in  Canada. 
The  apple  is  receiving  the  first  impulse.  .It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  old  orchards  can  be  made,  by  proper  pruning,  spraying  and  cul- 
tivation, to  yield  excellent  returns  for  the  money  and  time  invested. 
These  returns  have  been  so  large  that  the  apple  has  been  dubbed 
King  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Hodgctts  is  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Grozvers'  Asso- 
ciation and  is  in  a  good  position  to  observe  the  trend  of  fruit  grow- 
ing. He  says  that  the  consumption  of  fruit  will  be  four  times  greater 
in  Canada  in  the  near  future  than  it  is  at  present.  .  This  will  depend 
on  the  growers.  .If  they  properly  grade  ami  pack  the  best  it  will 
find  ready  sale. 


AT  this  time  when  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  Imperialism  and  loyalty, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  real  King  in  Canada. 
No  fruit  is  so  much  sought  for  and 
relished  as  is  the  apple.  No  country 
is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
this  King  than  Canada.  From  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  east  to  British  Columbia 
on  the  west  we  can  grow  apples,  and 
in  every  province  the  quality  of  the 
apples  grown  is  better  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else.  The  first  na- 
tional apple  show  was  held  recently 
in  British  Columbia.  Such  a  success 
was  the  show  that  the  apple  has  since 
been  dubbed  the  Canadian  King. 

Sitting  at  lunch  recently  with  a 
prominent  New  York  State  apple 
grower  I  obtained  some  interesting 
figures.  These  had  been  gathered 
during  many  years'  practical  experi- 
ence  with    apple   orchards.      Returns 


for  the  past  season  from  a  full  bearing 
orchard  are   worth    recording: — 

Expenses — 25  acres. 

Labor   $850.00 

Fertilizers    250.00 

Spraying    200.00 

Picking-  and  Packing   .  .    . .  500.00 

Barrels    900.00 

Total $2,700.00 

or.   per   acre    $108.00 

Gross  Returns  2500  barrels  @  $3.50= 
$8,750.00 

Net  returns=$6,050.00,  or  $242.00  per 
acre. 

or  24%  on  a  valuation  of  $1,000.00 
per  acre. 

These  figures  proved  attractive  and 
I  at  once  began  some  calculations. 
Ontario  has  within  her  boundaries  ten 
and  one-half  million  apple  trees.  Many 
thousands  of  these  are  now  neglected, 
unpruned,   unsprayed,  the  joy  of  the 
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coddling  moth  and  the  fuzzy  scab,  the 
haunt  of  the  Christmas  turkey  and  the 
country  Buster  Brown.  Suppose  some 
good  fairy  would  only  transform 
these  trees  and  their  fruit,  as  was 
done  to  many  poor  orchards  the  past 
season.  What  a  difference  to  the 
pockets  of  my  fellow  countrymen! 

Suppose  we  deduct  from  these  mil- 
lions the  trees  in  those  counties  not 
usually  considered  most  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  high-class  apples,  the 
high  inland  counties,  we  would  still 
find  over  nine  millions  left  as  a  basis 
for  our  figures.  Taking  the  average 
profit  at  $242  as  given  above,  or  on  a 
basis  of  40  trees  to  the  acre,  $6  per 
tree,  we  find  the  total  income  from 
our  apple  orchards  to  be  $54,000,000. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side  and  to  satisfy 
all  critics  divide  this  by  three  and  we 
will  still  have  the  splendid  return  of 
$18,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  Ontar- 


io, instead  of  half  or  a  third  of  this 
amount  as  is  the  case  to-day. 

But  this  is  not  in  Ontario  alone.  In 
each  of  the  nine  provinces  wherever 
the  apple  is  grown  we  find  orchards 
that  are  not  kept  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  not  looked  after  when  it  is 
spraying  time.  The  soil  is  not  cul- 
tivated. The  trees  are  allowed  to  go 
to  wood  production  instead  of  being 
trained  to  grow  fruit.  We  do  noth- 
ing to  encourage  the  tree  in  its  efforts 
at  fruit  growing.  We  believed  that 
if  the  tree  were  set  out  it  should  be 
able  to  shift  for  itself  and  grow  fruit 
without  any  trouble  on  our  part.  In 
every  case  of  this  kind  we  lose  money. 
Where  we  spend  time  and  money  in 
the  proper  treatment  of  our  orchards 
we  will  be  repaid  every  time. 

Of  course  the  doubter  will  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  declare  that  New 
York    conditions     are     not     Canadian 
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conditions  and  that  the  case  cited  is 
an  exceptional  one.  We  can  dupli- 
cate these  figures  with  returns 
gathered  from  our  own  successful 
growers.  At  the  recent  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  held  in  Toronto, 
some  statements  were  made  showing 
average  returns  which  are  easily  ob- 
tainable by  the  man  who  will  adopt 
proper  business  methods  in  handling 
his  orchard. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Sloan,  Huron  County,  Ont. 
Gross    returns    35   old    Spy    trees=$560 
Expenses  of  care  and  harvestings  305 

Net  returns  $255 

Gross  returns,  350  trees,  17  years  Per 
old,  10  acres,  average  of  4  years,  acre 
1907-1910'  =$103 

Expenses  of  care  and  harvestings     27 

Net   Returns  $  76 

I 
Mr.  J.  G.  Mitchell,  Grey  County,  Ont. 
Gross  returns  2J   acres   old   trees     $540 
Windfalls  and  culls 20 

$560 

Expenses,   pruning,   spraying,   etc     $170 

Harvesting 67 

Barrels    *    68 

Total $305 

Net  Returns 255 

Rent  of  orchard 60 

Mr.  Mitchell's  Profit $195 

This  small  orchard  had  been  totally 
neglected  up  to  the  spring  of  1910, 
not  having  been  cultivated  for  fifteen 
years.  The  showing  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  because  of  the  light  crop 
everywhere  this  season. 

If  further  evidence  is  needed  we 
can  point  with  certainty  to  the  results 
of  work  carried  on  this  year  in  Sim- 
coe  County,  Ontario,  in  the  demon- 
stration orchards  there.  These  or- 
chards, in  most  cases  neglected,  and 
in  all  returning  such  small  profits  as 
to  be  considered  practically  useless, 
were  taken  in  charge  early  in  April 
by  two  experienced  men.  The  trees 
were     scraped,     pruned     and     twice 


thoroughly  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
and  arsenate  of  lead.  The  old  sod 
was  broken  up  and  the  soil  well  tilled 
during  the  early  summer,  after  which 
a  cover  crop  was  sown.  The  change 
of  treatment  was  certainly  complete 
and  owners  and  neighbors  watched 
incredulously  to  see  if  as  complete  a 
change  in  results  would  follow.  They 
came  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
In  place  of  the  small,  unshapen  worth- 
less fruit  of  the  past  there  were  gath- 
ered big,  red  and  green  apples  of  un- 
precedented color,  smoothness  and 
beauty.  These  apples  in  competition 
with  apples  from  all  parts  of  Ontario 
at  the  Toronto  show  won  prizes  in 
every  section  entered. 

1st  Orchard,  192  trees  of  14  varieties. 
Gross    sales    37    bbls.    summer 

apples  @  2.50 $  92.50 

129  bbls.  fall  and  winter  apples 

@  3.00 387.00 

21£  bbls.  culls  @  60c  net.   . . .  12.90 

30  bbls.  -windfalls  @  1.25  net. .  37.50 

,  $529.90 

Cost  of    picking  and     packing 
166  bbls.  @  75c   124.50 

Net  returns   $405.40 

2nd  Orchard,  50  trees  of  12  varieties. 
Gross   sales   22^   bbls.   summer 

apples  @  2.50 $  56.25 

82  bbls.  fall  and  winter  apples 

@  3.00 246.00 

15  1-6  bbls.  culls  @  60c  net  ...  9.10 

$311.35 
Cost    of   picking    and    packing 
104J  bbls.  @  75c 78.38 

Net    returns    $232.97 

This  orchard  had  never  brought  its 
owner  more  than  $50.00  in  any  previous 
year. 

3rd  Orchard,  75  trees. 

Gross  sales,  70  bbls.  @  2.75..     $192.50 

Cost  of  harvesting  @  75c  ....         52.50 

Net    returns    $140.00 

With  a  certainty  of  such  returns 
from  old  orchards,  why  wait  many 
years  for  new  orchards  to  come  into 
bearing?  Plant  young  orchards,  cer- 
tainly    for    the    future,   orchards    of 
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standard  varieties  with  the  modern 
systems  of  training.  You  cannot  err 
in  so  doing,  hut  why  neglect  the  op- 
portunities of  making  good  money  in 
the  meantime  from  your  own  or  your 
neighbors'  old  orchards?  If  you  have 
none  on  your  own  farm,  lease  or  buy 
some  near  at  hand.  You  are  quite 
safe  in  investing  your  money  and  can 
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count  on  a  much  bigger  profit  than 
from  Cobalts  or  other  mining  stocks, 
with  the  certainty  that  your  silver 
mine  will  last  long  after  manv  of  the 
best  mines  are  played  out  and  aband- 
oned. 

In  many  parts  of  Canada  are  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  mature  Spy.  Baldwin 
and  Greening  orchards  which  can  now 
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be  obtained  on  very  favorable  terms 
and  which  require  only  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  pruning  saw  and  the  spray 
pump  to  be  made  into  gold  mines. 
Such  conditions  will  not  always  exist. 
Already  there  is  a  great  awakening  in 
the  business.  Large  companies  are 
buying  orchards  and  lands  suitable  for 
orchard  planting.  Others  are  plan- 
ning the  leasing  of  thousands  of  trees, 
while  wide-awake  fruit  growers  are 
securing  control  of  the  older  orchards 
before  the  rush  begins. 

King  apple  presents  many  oppor- 
tunities at  the  present  time.  The  de- 
mand for  good  fruit  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Improved  packing  and  qual- 
ity will  further  stimulate  the  activity 
of  our  markets.  Who  can  say  what 
would  'be  the  effect  on  the  markets  if 
in  place  of  the  small,  scabby  or  wormy 
apples  which  are  now  displayed  in 
too  many  of  the  shops,  we  could  of- 
fer such  fruit  as  was  seen  at  the  dif- 
ferent apple  shows  in  Canada  recent- 
ly? Our  people  naturally  prefer  the 
juicy  apple  to  the  imported  orange  or 


banana,  but  they  have  been  driven  to 
take  the  latter,  by  the  class  of  home- 
grown fruit  which  we  have  been  sup- 
plying. The  consumption  of  apples 
will,  I  venture  to  predict,  increase 
four-fold  if  we  grow  and  supply  what 
is  wanted.  As  we  contemplate  the 
size  of  our  cities  and  their  suburbs, 
we  can  easily  see  that  it  would  mean 
much  to  the  fruit  grower. 

The  storm-driven  prairies  are  not 
as  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing  as 
are  the  other  provinces.  Hence  they 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  our  fruit. 
Prices  received  this  year  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  big  figures  of  the 
western  real  estate  agent  who  deals 
in  apple  lands  in  the  mountain-tops. 
Duchess  and  Astrachan  have  sold  in 
standard  bushel  cases  at  from  $2  to 
$2.75,  with  seconds  at  from  $1.60  to 
$1.75,  and  heaped  eleven-quart  bas- 
kets as  high  as  $1.05.  One  associa- 
tion has  sold  its  entire  pack  at  $1.60 
per  bushel  'box  f.o.b.  shipping  station 
for  local  consumption  in  Ontario,  and 
this  from  the  orchards  of  the  Niagaga 


AN   OLD  ORCHARD 
It  has  Brought  in  Many  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  Recent  Years. 
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district,  the  paradise  of  the  peach 
grower.  This  famous  tender  fruit 
section  is  now  realizing  that  the  apple 
crop  from  their  remaining  orchards  is 
well  worth  attention.  Profits  can  be 
made  therefrom,  easily  comparable 
with  those  from  their  famed  peach 
orchards.  Where  but  a  few  years  ago 
the  apple  trees  were  being  rapidly  con- 
signed to  the  flames,  we  find  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
clean  of  a  scab  and  worm  and  sell  at 
a  high  price,  either  on  local  or  dis- 
tant markets. 

Many  other  sections  are  now  reap- 
ing the  reward  of  careful  handling  of 
their  old  orchards.  The  work  of  the 
associations  in  many  parts  of  Ontario 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  com- 
ment. Many  individual  growers  are 
also  making  money  from  orchards 
which  a  few  years  back  were  counted 
as  practically  valueless.  But,  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  total  acreage  such 
well-cared  orchards  form  but  a  small 
proportion.  Figures  from  recent 
orchard  surveys  in  Ontario  show  the 
opportunities  that  present  themselves 
to  the  intelligent  fruit  grower. 
County. 

Acreage  of  apples  in  township  1,562 

No.   of   apple   trees    78,698 

Acreage   sprayed    580 

No.  of  orchards   222 

Orchards  thoroughly  cared  for  2% 

Simcoe  County — 

Acreage  of  apples   9,620 

No.  of  apple  trees  374,800 

Shipments    of    apple     1908     143,691 

barrels. 

No.  of  bbls.   evaporated,  49,121. 

Estimate     of     fruit  left     on  ground, 
50,000  barrels. 

Lambton   County — 

463  orchards  examined  with  acreage  of 
2,846. 

70%  of  trees  in  sod  and  usually  neg- 
lected. 

Bis. 

Average  crop,  3  years,  in  or- 
chards cultivated,  sprayed  and 
fertilized    44.5 
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Average  crop,  3  years,  in  or- 
chards in  sod,  sprayed  and  fertiliz- 
ed         32. 

Average  crop,  3  years,  in  or- 
chards in  sod,  unsprayed  and  un- 
fertilized        21.5 

Average  crop,  3  years,  in  or- 
chards cultivated  but  cropped  with 
grain    14.3 

The  expert  who  completed  the  sur- 
very  of  this  latter  county  comments  as 
follows :  "The  old  orchards  are  quite 
generally  neglected.  There  is  an  im- 
pression that  an  orchard  forty  years 
old  is  not  worth  taking  care  of.  In 
contradiction  of  this  impression,  some 
of  the  most  remunerative  orchards 
seen  in  the  county  are  old,  but  are  re- 
ceiving proper  care  and  management. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this  idea 
has  got  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  as  where  varieties  are  good 
there  is  no  investment  of  money  or 
time  as  will  give  such  good  returns  as 
that  necessary  to  prune,  spray,  culti- 
vate and  fertilize  these  same  old  orch- 
ards. From  results  seen  in  Lambton 
County,  these  orchards  will  quickly 
return  ioo  per  cent,  on  the  time  and 
capital  invested  in  them,  but  improved 
methods  of  culture  and  management 
must  be  adopted." 

Similar  experiences  have  been  the 
rule  in  every  province  in  Canada. 
Many  good  old  orchards  are  neglect- 
ed, and  are  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
They  are  not  cared  for  to  bring  re- 
sults that  should  be,  and  that  may 
be,  obtained.  With  such  abundant 
opportunities  offered,  and  such  evi- 
dence of  the  handsome  returns  to  be 
won,  may  my  plea  for  the  older  bear- 
ing orchards  of  Canada  awaken  some 
owners  to  their  senses,  and  perhaps 
guide  many  of  our  younger  fruit 
growers  into  this  method  of  quick  re- 
turns for  little  labor  and  outlay.  From 
these  millions  of  good  old  trees  manv 
millions  of  dollars  may  yet  pour  into 
the  treasury  of  Canada's  agriculture. 
With  proper  care  and  attention  the 
appie  will  be  King  in  Canada. 


An  Expert  and  a  Plant 


By  F.  C.  Carter 


From  almost  every  Experiment  Station  has  come 
records  of  the  value  of  seed  from  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  found  of  each  crop.  Yield  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  cultivation  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  it  also  de- 
pends upon  good  seed.  In  most  of  our  farm  crops  we 
get  natural  cross-fertilisation.  Therefore,  the  result 
must  be  from  selection.  This  must  be  carefully  done. 
One  type  and  that  the  best  is  what  we  want  in  every 
field.  Methods  applied  in  Sweden  with  such  excellent 
results  should  be  of  some  value  to  Canadian  farmers. 


NOT  until  this  last  year  have  the 
people  of  Canada  known  the 
first  thing  about  Sweden.  Very 
few  tourists  and  travellers  ever  take 
in  the  sights  of  that  little  country 
when  they  are  away  from  Canada. 
Even  those  interested  in  Agriculture 
stop  when  they  get  into  Denmark,  for 
they  seem  to  have  the  impression  that 
.little  can  be  grown  and  few  improve- 
ments made  in  a  European  country 
north  of  Denmark.  Germans  have  al- 
ways received  the  name  of  being  the 
best  seed  growers  in  the  world.  They 
are  experts,  and  they  sift  any  and 
every  problem  which  they  take  in 
hand  till  they  reach  the  fountain  head. 
In  science  they  are  masters,  but  they 
will  have  to  get  into  Sweden  if  they 
are  to  learn  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive way  of  improving  farm  crops. 

Sweden  has  hitherto  been  known 
as  the  country  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains with  their  beautiful  scenery, 
their  rushing  streams  and  rugged 
steeps.  We  have  always  been  told  of 
the  small  portions  of  the  land  which 
was  cultivated  and  even  then  we  were 
led  to    believe    that    cultivation    was 


done  in  a  slipshod  manner.  Perhaps 
it  is  on  account  of  the  small  amount 
of  land  which  is  tillable  that  the 
Swede*  have  made  such  a  success  of 
seed  growing.  Their  aim  seems  to 
have  been  and  still  seems  to  be,  to 
make  the  country  self-sustaining.  Be- 
cause the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
is  not  suitable  for  agriculture  they 
have  to  make  the  very  best  use  of 
what  they  have.  The  southern  part 
of  the  country — the  Province  of 
Skane — has  about  one-quarter  of  the 
population  and  has  also  about  60  per 
cent,  of  its  area  under  cultivation. 
This  means  that  it  must  be  well  cul- 
tivated. 

The  Government  has  assisted  in  the 
good  work  of  better  agriculture^  The 
experiment  station  is  situat^tfc  hi  the 
village  of  Svalof,  which  iSr  about  due 
east  of  Copenhagen,  in  Denmark.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  only  a  small  village 
in  size,  yet  its  works  make  it  one  of 
the  largest  places  in  the  world.  No 
wonder  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  village !  The  land  is  so  good  and 
returns  so  large  that  it  does  not  pay 
the  people  to  live  in  the  village — they 
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work  the  soil.  Four  things  are  to  be 
seen  there — the  Swedish  Breeding  In- 
stitute, the  General  Swedish  Seed  Co., 
Limited,  Per  Bondesson's  farm  and 
the  Agricultural  High  School.  Let 
us  see  how  these  work  together  for 
the  good  of  southern  Sweden. 

The  Breeding  Institute  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  improvements 
in  seed.  This  Institute  was  estab- 
lished in  1886,  but  for  the  first  five 
years  no  outstanding  results  had  been 
obtained  by  cross  fertilization  and 
selection.  The  method  had  evidently 
not  been  the  best.  In  1891,  Dr.  Nils- 
son  took  charge  of  the  Institute  and 
soon  results  were  forthcoming.  A 
new  method  was  used.  The  first  thing 
was  to  get  as  many  new  varieties  as 
possible.  To  this  end  1,000  samples 
of  grain  were  collected  and  labelled 
in  during  the  first  year  of  the  Doc- 
tor's directorship.  Each  plant  was 
carefully  described  and  recorded.  The 
following  year  these  were  sown  and 
each  plant  was  carefully  watched. 
Permanency  of  type  was  looked  for. 
All  plants  that  differed  from  the 
original  stock  in  the  smallest  degree 
were  cast  aside — unless  they  in  some 
way  showed  promise  of  being  better 
than    the    type    of  the    parent    plant. 


Comparing  these  heads  which  were 
kept  with  previous  records  it  was  seen 
that  all  came  from  the  same  plant. 
This  shows  that  heredity  is  a  strong 
force  in  plant  breeding  the  same  as  it 
is  in  animal  breeding.  The  following 
year  out  of  422  oat  plants,  397  were 
similar.  The  other  25  were  cast  aside 
because  they  were  not  like  the  parent 
plant  and  would  not  go  to  produce  a 
uniform  field. 

In  the  production  of  a  new  variety 
the  Doctor  works  after  this  fashion. 
He  goes  carefully  through  his  fields 
and  experimental  plots  looking  at 
every  plant.  His  trained  eye  soon  de- 
tects any  plant  which  is  different  from 
its  neighbors.  If  the  plant  is  a  poorer 
specimen  he  passes  it  by.  If  it  shows 
qualities — not  in  the  parent  stock — 
that  will  go  to  make  a  better  race  of 
the  crop,  he  carefully  studies  it  and 
makes  records  of  its  growth,  type  and 
yield.  Seed  from  this  plant  is  sown 
and  each  plant  grown  is  watched  and 
recorded  with  the  same  care  as  is  the 
original  plant.  All  that  are  found  to 
differ  from  the  original  "sport"  are 
cast  aside.  He  is  aiming  to  perpetu- 
ate the  same  good  qualities  which 
were  in  the  "new"  specimen  found  in 
the  field.     One    plant    must    stool   as 
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well  as  the  others.  It  must  have 
straw  of  the  same  stiffness.  It  must 
grow  to  the  same  height.  It  must 
have  the  same  length  of  head.  The 
head  must  be  as  well  filled  and  of  the 
same  shape.  In  short  the  plants  in 
every  particular  must  be  "as  like  as 
two  peas."  Will  this  give  results?  If 
we  could  stand  at  the  edge  of  one  of 
Dr.  Nilsson's  fields  and  see  every 
stem  standing  like  a  soldier,  and  every 
plant  the  same  height  with  heads 
identical  in  character,  we  would  not 
doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as 
carried  on. 

This  is  the  general  principal  which 
is  used  in  the  improvement  of  all 
crops.  But  the  Doctor  does  not  look 
after  each  crop  personally.  This 
would  be  more  than  he  could  do. 
Every  crop  which  is  grown  to  any 
extent  in  Sweden  has  an  expert  to 
look  after  its  welfare.  One  man  looks 
after  the  breeding  of  the  oats  and 
wheat,  another  the  grasses,  and  no 
crop  is  allowed  to  suffer  because  of 
extra  attention  to  another.  This  is 
continued  till  the  new  variety  grows 
in  the  field  as  even  as  wooden  soldiers 
cut  from  the  same  mold.  Then  the 
seed  is  turned  over  to  the  Seed  Co.  for 
further  production  and  distribution. 


The  Seed  Co.  is  purely  a  commer- 
cial institution.  Its  objects  are  to 
grow  the  new  varieties,  which  are 
given  them  by  the  Seed  Institute,  and 
sell  them  to  the  farmers.  They  own 
1,500  acres  of  land  at  Svalof  and  rent 
large  areas  in  other  portions  of  the 
country  for  the  growing  of  the  large 
amounts  of  seed  which  is  sold  by 
them  every  year.  The  new  varieties 
are  grown  two  years  before  they  are 
given  to  the  farmers.  This  insures 
the  fixity  of  type  which  the  Institute 
has  been  trying  to  obtain.  Then  ail 
the  seed  has  to  be  examined  by  the 
experts  before  it  is  allowed  to  be  sold. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  sell  the  grain 
unless  it  has  the  seal  of  the  Institute. 
This  is  a  guarantee  to  the  farmers 
that  they  are  getting  the  direct  results 
of  the  expert  of  the  Institute.  Per- 
haps the  work  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Seed  Company  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  C.  C.  James : 

"Dr.  Nilsson  drove  us  over  the  big 
farm,  when  we  saw  one  field  of  wheat 
over  100  acres  in  extent,  Extra 
Squarehead  No.  2,  that  promised  a 
yield  of  70  bushels  to  the  acre  and  ail 
the  product  of  one  original  plant. 
Professor  Greig  (Professor  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
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Produced   by   Cross-Fertilization. 
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Marquis.  Stanley.  Red  Fife. 

EARLY  VARIETIES  SPRING   WHEAT. 

Courtesy  Dominion  Experimental  Farm 


Scotland)  took  off  his  hat  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  Swedish  agricul- 
ture. The  Doctor  told  us  that  in 
1906  a  75-hectare  field  of  wheat 
yielded  6,300  kilogrammes  per  hec- 
tare 'by  actual  measurement.  I  did 
some  figuring  in  my  notebook.  A 
kilogramme  is  2.2  pounds;  a  hectare 
is  2.47  acres.  Allowing  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel  you  will  see  that  means 
over  94  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
drove  on,  in  silence  for  a  time,  to  see 
a  field  of  oats." 

The  Bondesson  farm  is  recognized 
as  the  best  in  the  settlement  if  not  the 
best  in  the  country,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  world.  This  is  saying  a 
lot,  but  when  you  consider  that  there 
are  on  the  375  acres,  2,114  pigs  and 
50  milch  cows,  besides  all  the  other 
stock,  the  statement  will  possibly  not 
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seem  so  much  exagger- 
ated. Ml*.  Bondesson  is 
a  Knight !  He  received 
the  honor  from  his 
King.  I  fancy  that  he  is 
the  only  farmer  in  the 
world  who  can  claim 
this  honor  "for  services 
to  agriculture."  Every- 
thing is  made  on  the 
farm.  The  milk  is  turn- 
ed into  butter  and 
cheese ;  the  grain  and 
f odder  crops  are  turned 
into  milk,  pork,  horses 
and  other  things  which 
will  sell  and  keep  the 
fertility  on  the  farm, 
whe  re  it  is  wanted.  The 
pig!)  are  fed  according 
to  scientific  principles 
and  the  records  of  the 
ratijns  are  kept  where 
all  visitors  can  see  them. 
Cows  are  not  allowed  to 
ramble  all  over  the  field 
and  tramp  down  as 
much  as  they  eat.  They 
are  tethered  and  eat  their 
way  through  the  pas- 
ture, which  is  usually  an 
annual  crop,  consisting 
of  oats,  peas  and 
vetches.  One  of  the  best  thorough- 
bred stallions  is  kept  for  the  improve- 
ment of  horses  in  the  Svalof  district. 
Everything  which  is  conducive  to  the 
development  of  a  farm  that  would  pay 
the  highest  interest  on  the  money  in- 
vested is  to  be  seen  here.  Results  are 
such  as  would  warrant  the  invest- 
ments made.  The  highest  yearly 
average  of  the  Holstein  cows  which 
were  on  the  farm  was  11,446  pounds, 
while  the  average  for  the  past  six 
years  was  10,930  pounds.  Mr.  Bon- 
desson has  solved  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  When  it  got  so  that  he  could 
not  manage  it,  or  rather  when  the 
children  became  old  enough,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  consisting  of  the 
father,  five  sons,  three  daughters  and 
the  two  sons-in-law.     This  is  the  firm 
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that  manages  the  farm  and  pays  $10,- 
800  every  year  in  wages. 

The  Agricultural  High  School 
seems  to  'be  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  place  when  it  is  near  such  in- 
stitutions as  these.  Here  is  not 
taught  the  things  which  will  tend  to 
take  the  boys  and  girls  from  the 
farms.  After  the  pupils  have  left  the 
public  schools  they  can,  in  this  school, 
put  on  the  finishing  touchs  for  an 
agricultural  career.  During  the  win- 
ter, courses  are  given  to  the  young 
men  of  18  and  over.  They  are  taught 
the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture 
and  regular  high  school  work.  In  the 
summer  months  the  girls  are  given 
instruction  in    domestic    science    and 


high    school    work.     This    is  really  a 
technical     school     for     the     farmers. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Can- 
ada? Simply  this.  The  farmers  of 
Sweden  have  started  all  these  things 
themselves.  When  the  Government 
saw  that  the  movement  was  destined 
to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
advancement  of  agriculture  they  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  farmers.  The 
farmers  took  the  initiative,  not  the 
Government.  I  believe  that  every 
farmer  in  Canada  would  contribute 
his  share  towards  placing  an  expert 
in  charge  of  every  crop  grown  if  the 
Government  would  render  a  little 
assistance. 


Why  Carefulness? 


By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 

To  be  able  to  identify  the  different  diseases  is  a 
valuable  qualification  for  the  mother.  A  glance  at  the 
statistics  in  this  article  shows  that  contagious  diseases 
are  responsible  for  a  great  majority  of  deaths  in  child- 
hood. The  information  gathered  by  Dr.  MacMurchy 
should  be  extremely  valuable  to  all  homes  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  doctor.  It  is  important  to  study 
the  child  in  health  and  carefully  note  all  symptoms  of 
disease.  Care  and  attention  will  save  many  lives  and 
make  children  stronger  than  if  they  had  the  diseases. 


WE  have  already  learned  from  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral that  the  fatal  quartette, 
Diphtheria,  Measles,  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Whooping-Cough,  cost  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  in  1907,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-two  lives,  most  of  them 
under  the  age  of  five  years.  And  the 
Report  for  1908,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  King's  Printer — (a  little  late  in 
getting  there,  seeing  that  we  are  so 
near  191 1)  will  tell  the  same  tale. 
We  must  consider  more  seriously 
these  children's  diseases.  "Never  dis- 
pise   your   enemy."     There   is    some- 


thing else  we  must  learn  about  these 
diseases.  Let  us  take  the  figures  giv- 
en for  the  United  States  in  the  Cen- 
sus of  1900,  because  when  we  study 
statistics,  the  larger  the  numbers  we 
work  with,  the  more  accurate  are  the 
conclusions  we  can  draw  from  these 
figures. 

CENSUS  OF  1900  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

Name  of  Disease.         Average  age  in 
years  at  Death. 

Diphtheria 5.8 

Measles    4.4 

Scarlet  Fever 5.9 

Whooping-Cough    1.8 
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In  every  case  the  average  age  of  the 
children,  where  the  illness  ended  in 
death,  is  less  than  six  years.  So  we 
learn  the  lesson.  Keep  the  children 
From  the  danger  of  contagion?  dis- 
-  till  they  are  six  years  old  and  on 
the  average  they  will  not  die  from 
them.  And  what  is  more,  if  yon  will 
only  take  care  of  them  and  protect 
them  from  the  danger  of  contagions 
diseases  a  few  years  longer,  they  will 
not  take  children's  diseases  at  all. 

Children  over  12  years  are  not 
nearly  as  likely  to  take  contagious 
diseases  as  children  under  12  years, 
and  with  every  year  that  safety,  or 
immunity,  as  we  call  it,  grows  more 
certain.  Hence  the  great  importance 
of  watchfulness,  both  at  school  and 
at  home,  so  that  the  earliest  symp- 
toms of  contagious  disease  may  be 
recognized,  the  sick  child  cared  for 
and  the  other  children  protected  by 
being  kept  in  another  room,  quite 
away  from  the  sick  one.  This  need 
for  early  recognition  and  consequent 
successful  prevention  of  infection  is 
one  of  the  great  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  medical  inspection  of  schools. 

But  let  us  return  once  more  to  the 
question  of  age.  It  is  often  said  that 
children  may  as  well  have  the  measles 
and  have  them  over.  This  is  criminal 
stupidity  and  criminal  ignorance. 
Anybody  might  know  better  than  that. 
In  the  first  place,  one  attack  of  mea- 
sles (or  other  disease)  does  not  al- 
ways protect  from  a  second.  In  the 
second  place,  you  have  no  right  to 
condemn  the  poor  child  to  a  serious 
illness  and  perhaps  the  life-long  loss 
and  pain  of  weak  eyes,  or  a  weak 
chest,  or  deafness,  or  something  else, 
by  your  stupidity.  In  the  third  place, 
this  easy  willingness  to  let  them  have 
the  measles  may  mean  the  loss  of  the 
child's  life — and  what  is  that  but 
murder?  Almost  every  disease  has  its 
favorite  age.  For  typhoid,  from  15 
t°  35  years  of  age.  For  cancer,  not 
often  before  40 — much  more  about  50 
years.  And  certain  other  diseases  are 
called  children's  diseases,  because 
their   favorite   time   for  attack   is   in 
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childhood.  Take  good  care,  not  be- 
cause children  must  "have  them 
over,"  sensible,  intelligent,  scientific 
(but  not  faddy)  care  of  the  children 
to  protect  them  from  infection.  When 
they  are  older,  they  will  be  safe 
against  attack  of  the  diseases  of 
childhood. 

Few  diseases  have  a  signal  symp- 
tom. One  does  not  see  a  red  light 
appear  or  hear  a  warning  bell  ring. 
There  is  no  label  attached  to  an 
attack  of  measles  so  that  you  can  tell 
it  from  every  other  disease.  The  ex- 
perienced physician  is  seldom  mis- 
taken. But  then  that  is  just  because 
he  is  experienced  and  a  physician. 
It  is  better  not  to  guess.  If  you  do 
not  know,  send  for  someone  who  does. 
This  would  have  saved  many  lives  and 
many  weary  weeks  of  convalescence 
in  other  cases. 

All  acute  diseases  begin  in  a  very 
similar  way.  Grown-up  people  very 
often  have  a  chill.  A  sensation  of 
cold  wanders  briefly  up  and  down  the 
back-bone,  draughts  are  felt  where 
there  are  no  draughts.  Perhaps  the 
patient  shivers  and  even  finds  the 
teeth  chattering.  A  child  is  apt  to  be 
cross  and  irritable,  not  so  often  cold — 
but  sometimes  what  would  in  an  adult 
be  a  chill,  will  in  a  child  be  a  convul- 
sion. This  is  always  an  alarming 
symptom,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  as 
serious  as  it  seems,  especially  in  a 
young  child.  Still,  medical  aid  should 
be  summoned  at  once,  and  usually, 
till  the  doctor  comes,  undressing  the 
child  and  immersing  him  in  a  hot 
bath  (testing  the  water  carefully  with 
your  own  hand)    will  help. 

Measles  seem  at  first  like  a  severe 
cold  in  the  head,  but  a  careful  mother 
will  see  the  eyes  infected,  red  and 
watery.  She  will  notice  that  the 
child  is  more  or  less  feverish  and  does 
not  sleep  well.  Keep  the  child  by 
himself.  A  cold  is  also  infectious,  and 
if  it  is  anything  worse,  so  much  the 
more  reason  for  care.  Then  on  the 
fourth  day — possibly  late  on  the  third 
day,  the  characteristic  rash  of  measles 
appears  and  doubt  vanishes. 


en 


By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson 


EVERYBODY  who  comes  to  the 
Riviera  visits  Lord  Hilary's 
wonderful  garden,  La  Vista, 
and  most  people  who  do  not  come 
have  heard  of  it,  because  it  is  world- 
famous.  Lord  Hilary  is  an  old  man 
now,  and  a  bachelor,  whose  greatest 
joy  is  his  Italian  garden.  Those  who 
have  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
and  his  history  speak  of  it  laughingly 
as  the  "one  love  of  his  life" ;  but  we 
who  are  his  neighbors  know  that  there 
was  another  love  once.  If  he  had  not 
lost  her,  he  would  never  have  turned 
his  back  upon  his  native  land,  and 
made  this  garden,  to  which  for  thirty 
years  he  has  given  most  of  his  time 
and  attention.  But  then,  a  man  who 
had  had  no  romance  in  his  heart  or  life 
could  never  have  imagined  or  created 
such  a  garden. 

There  is  a  house  in  it,  of  course, 
a  beautiful  house,  though  it  is  of  the 
garden  that  one  always  speaks  in  ask- 
ing strangers,  "Have  you  been  to  La 
Vista  yet?"  It  is  a  very  old  house,  so 
old  that  there  is  a  well  in  the  big  en- 
trance hall,  made  in  case  of  a  siege  by 
Saracens.  Lord  Hilary  lives  at  La 
Vista  from  October  till  June,  or  later, 
and  then  disappears,  few  of  his 
friends  guess  where,  except  that  he  is 
never  seen  in  England.  But  we  know 
that  he  goes  always  to  the  same  place, 
the  place  where  the  Romance  began 
in  joy,  and  that  he  avoids  England 
because  it  ended  there  in  sorrow.  So 
we  never  say  to  him  when  he  comes 
back,  as  the  uninitiated  do  sometimes, 
"Where  were  you  last  summer?" 

He  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
you  ever  saw,  though  he  is  over  sixty ; 
and  certainly  he  is  one  of  the  kindest. 


He  is  "at  home"  to  his  friends  every 
second  Saturday  all  winter,  and  the 
garden  is  open  to  the  public  two  days 
each  week.  One  of  the  days  is  Sun- 
day, because  those  who  work  six  days 
of  the  week  can  find  peace  and  pleas- 
ure on  the  seventh  at  La  Vista  from 
morning  till  sunset;  and  though  there 
are  hundreds  of  visitors,  each  one 
who  asks  is  given  a  rose,  or  some 
other  flower  to  carry  away. 

You  need  only  murmur  to  Lord 
Hilary  "such  and  such  a  person  ?j 
very  poor,  or  in  trouble,"  for  him  ta 
exclaim  instantly,  "Eh?  What  can  I 
do  for  him?" 

It  was  owing  to  this  pleasant  pecu- 
liarity— I  am  afraid  it  is  a  peculiarity 
— that  I  had  the  courage  to  try 
and  interest  him  in  Betty  McNaught- 
en.  "A  charming  girl,  and  so  clever 
about  gardens,"  said  I.  I  knew  that 
would  strike  the  right  note !  Then  I 
went  on,  as  we  walked  up  and  down 
under  the  famous  pergola  curtained 
with  banksia  roses,  and  told  him  all 
about  her.  How  she  was  twenty- 
four,  and  had  left  school  at  sixteen  to 
take  care  of  her  father,  Major  Mc- 
Naughten,  when  her  mother  was 
killed  and  the  Major  had  his  back 
broken,  in  that  dreadful  railway  ac- 
cident which  everybody  in  England 
must  remember,  between  seven  and 
eight  years  ago.  How  the  girl's  de- 
sire, ever  since  she  was  a  child,  had 
been  to  grow  up  and  be  a  "lady  gard- 
ener." How  her  parents,  though  not 
exactly  understanding  or  wholly  ap- 
proving an  ambition  which  to  them 
seemed  "very  queer,"  had  consented 
to  let  her  go  to  a  college  for  garden- 
ing, or  whatever  the  place  ought  to  be 
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called,  and  then  the  tragedy  had  hap- 
pened. Betty  had  to  turn  nurse  just 
at  the  age  when  most  girls  are  looking 
forward  to  "coming  out,"  and  had 
had  no  life  at  all  except  in  the  sick- 
room. Nevertheless,  I  told  Lord  Hil- 
ary, she  had  gone  on  learning  things 
concerning  plants  until  scientific 
people  pronounced  her  quite  a  won- 
der. I  had  to  be  rather  vague,  you 
see  'because,  though  I  love  flowers, 
I'm  absolutely  ignorant  about  them 
myself,  except  that  I  know  what  I 
want  in  my  garden,  and  am  desperate 
when  the  gardener  can't  understand 
if  I  demand  it  under  the  category  of  a 
"lovely  purple  what-you-may-call- 
'em." 

"They'd  have  taken  her  for  some- 
thing or  other  at  Kew  Gardens,  when 
her  father  died  and  left  her  almost 
without  a  penny,"  I  hurried  to  add,  by 
way  of  proving  that  my  swan  really 
was  a  swan,  and  not  a  goose,  "only 
there  was  a  girl,  a  perfect  beast  of  a 
girl,  who  had  more  influence  than 
Betty,  and  simply  snapped  the  place 
out  of  her  mouth.  After  that,  a  fear- 
ful cousin  who  lives  in  Bayswater  and 
cares  for  nothing  but  an  elderly  pug 
and  bargain  sales,  took  Betty  for  an 
unpaid  companion.  Pretended  it  was 
an  act  of  sweet  charity,  of  course,  but 
used  the  child  as  if  she'd  been  en- 
gaged as  lady's  maid,  and  nearly 
starved  her,  too.  She'd  be  there  still, 
only  she  broke  down  from  over-work 
and  general  misery — had  anaemia  or 
something — so  she  had  to  spend  her 
poor  little  pittance  going  into  a  nurs- 
ing home  for  a  rest  cure.  That's 
where  she  is  now,  and  I'd  have  her  out 
with  me,  only,  in  our  little  chalet 
we've  no  spare  room,  so " 

"I  wonder  if  she  could  catalogue 
my  family?"  said  Lord  Hilary.  (He 
always  speaks  of  his  trees,  and  plants, 
and  flowers  as  his  "family,"  the  dear 
man.)  "If  she  could,  and  would  like 
the  work,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  en- 
gage her  to  do  it.  My  curator  is  kept 
too  busy,  and  I've  often  thought  I 
must  get  somebody,  but  have  put  it  off 
until  I  should  hit  on  the  right  person." 
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"I'm  pretty  sure  Betty  would  be  the 
right  person,"  I  assured  him,  pre- 
tending to  believe  his  amiable  fiction. 
I'd  expected  some  kind  proposal  or 
other,  but  this  seemed  too  perfect,  and 
I  could  have  hugged  the  old  angel. 

"She  might  come  any  time  that 
suited  her,"  he  went  on.  "I  shall  be 
going  off — er — for  the  summer  in  a 
fortnight  now,  and  the  house  will  be 
shut  up.  But  your  Miss  McNaughten 
could  live  in  the  cottage,  and  old 
Margarita  would  look  after  her. 
She'd  have  no  expenses,  for  there  are 
more  chickens  and  eggs  and  milk  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  than  anybody 
knows  what  to  do  with.  I'd  pay  her 
fare  both  ways,  of  course,  and  give  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  cataloguing 
work.  Oh,  you  needn't  look  grateful. 
It's  a  big  work,  and  I  should  be  get- 
ting it  cheap  at  the  price.  I  dare  say, 
if  she  were  smart,  she  might  finish  in 
two  months,  but  she  wouldn't  find  it 
too  hot  at  La  Vista,  even  if  she  had  to 
stay  through  August.  I  should  never 
go  away  myself  to  escape  the  heat, 
only  I  have — er — got  into  a  sort  of 
groove  in  the  summer." 

"Too  hot!  Why  it  would  be  a 
paradise  for  the  girl !"  I  exclaimed. 
"She'll  think  she's  dead  and  gone  to 
heaven." 

"Rather  a  lonely  heaven,"  said  Lord 
Hilary,  with  the  wistful  look  that 
comes  into  his  eyes  sometimes.  "Every- 
body'll  be  gone;  hotels  shut  up,  villas 
empty,  the  village  shops  barred;  no 
one  stirring  outside  the  garden,  ex- 
cept the  fishermen  down  in  the  har- 
bor and  children  at  play  in  the  olive 
woods.  But  Antonio's  an  intelligent 
fellow,  and  will  do  anything  he  can. 
I  shall  tell  him  to  give  Miss  Mc- 
Naughten all  the  help  in  his  power, 
and  he'll  be  delighted." 

"Who's  Antonio?"  I  asked  in  a  sil- 
ly, absent-minded  way,  because  al- 
ready I  was  planning  the  letter  I'd 
write  to  Betty. 

"My  curator,"  said  Lord  Hilary, 
looking  surprised  at  the  question,  as 
well  he  might,  for  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered. But  usually  he  speaks  of 
the  curator  by  his     surname,     Florio, 
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which  is  so  suitable  I  think,  for  a 
gardener-sort-of-person.  Exactly  what 
a  curator  is,  beyond  being  a  head 
gardener,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  was  once  warned  not 
to  call  Florio  (he  speaks  a  little  Eng- 
lish, and  understands  more)  a  mere 
gardener,  for  fear  of  offending  him. 
But  I  don't  think  he  would  be  offend- 
ed, really,  if  I  did  make  a  mistake,  for 
Italians  are  never  snobbish,  or  put  on 
airs,  no  matter  to  what  class  of  life 
they  belong. 

Well,  it  was  all  arranged  incredibly 
soon,  for  when  Lord  Hilary  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  a  thing  it  is  as  good  as 
done.  We  decided  to  stay  on  late  at 
the  chalet,  so  as  to  settle  Betty  in  be- 
fore leaving  for  England,  and  the  old 
angel  had  the  curiosity  to  linger  on, 
too,  though  Betty  was  delayed,  and 
didn't  arrive  until  several  days  after 
his  usual  date  for  disappearing  into 
space. 

I  hadn't  seen  Betty  for  two  years, 
though  we  had  always  corresponded 
since  our  first  meeting  at  Southsea, 
where  she  and  her  dying  father 
dragged  out  their  long  martyrdom  to- 
gether. His  death  and  the  Bayswater 
episode  had  changed  her  astonishing- 
ly. I  had  described  her  to  Lord  Hil- 
ary as  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  sweet 
manner,  perfect  complexion,  and  glor- 
ious golden  hair.  It  was  quite  a 
shock,  meeting  her  at  the  railway 
station  nearest  our  place,  and  seeing 
how  she  had  faded.  She  had  no  com- 
plexion to  speak  of — she,  who  had 
been  all  lilies  and  roses! — and  the 
golden  gleam  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  her  hair.  When  I  saw  her  last, 
I'd  thought  she  looked  even  younger 
than  her  age;  now  she  might  have 
been  twenty-eight.  I  really  felt 
obliged  to  apologise  for  her  to  Lord 
Hilary,  as  if  I  had  fibbed  about  her  to 
arouse  his  interest  and  sympathy. 

"She  was  pretty,  truly,"  I  said, 
when  I  was  alone  with  him  after 
leaving  Betty  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Margarita,  the  widow  of  a  former 
head  gardener.  Margarita  takes  care 
of  that  little  gem  of  a  "villina"  in  the 


woodiest  part  of  the  great  garden, 
where  Lord  Hilary  has  often  brought 
convalescents  to  stay. 

"Don't  worry,  my  dear;  she'll  be 
pretty  again.  I've  a  great  opinion  of 
my  garden  as  a  tonic,  and  my  'family' 
as  doctors,"  said  the  dear  old  man. 
"I  wish  I  could  stop  and  see  her  even 
a  fortnight  from  now ;  but  I  must  be 
off — I  must  be  off.  Who  knows  but 
this  may  be  my  last  summer?  At  my 
age  one  thinks  of  these  things,  that 
each  time  may  be  a  good-bye." 

The  same  night  he  went  away — to 
the  shrine  which  is  a  mystery  to  all 
save  a  few.  But  I  was  anxious  about 
Betty,  she  looked  so  ill;  and,  as  the 
weather  was  perfect,  we  determined 
to  postpone  our  flitting  still  further. 

The  day  after  Betty  came  I  wasn't 
able  to  call,  though  our  chalet  is  only 
a  short  mile  from  La  Vista.  Friends 
were  leaving  for  England,  and  we  had 
to  see  them  off.  But  the  next  morn- 
ing I  went  over,  and  found  her  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  with  Antonio  Florio, 
the  curator.  *They  were  coming  down 
that  marvelous  avenue  of  cypresses 
about  which  all  the  artists  rave,  and 
I  thought  how  tall  and  protecting  the 
big,  young  Italian  looked.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  before  tfhat 
Florio  was  a  handsome  fellow,  but  he 
had  quite  a  noble  air  that  morning, 
in  the  garden  that  he  loved,  pointing 
out  everything  to  the  English  Signor- 
ina.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  the  con- 
trast between  them  that  struck  me 
suddenly  with  admiration  for  him ;  he 
is  so  dark  and  enthusiastic,  glowing 
with  health,  bright-eyed  and  sunburnt, 
his  neck  a  bronze  column  rising  from 
the  turned-over  collar  of  his  blue 
linen  blouse ;  she  so  small  and  fragile 
and  fair,  moving  daintily  by  his  side 
in  her  white  dress,  under  the  immense, 
solemn  trees.  But  then,  of  course, 
there  was  another  contrast,  Betty  be- 
ing a  lady,  and  Florio  not  a  gentle- 
man by  birth. 

As  soon  as  I  came  near,  I  could 
have  cried  out  with  joy  and  surprise 
at  the  improvement  two  days  had 
made  in  the  girl.  It  was  excitement, 
of  course,  that  had  given  her  back  for 
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the  moment  a  little  of  her  lovely  color, 
but  her  hair  no  longer  looked  dim  and 
lustreless.  It  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine like  pale  gold,  and  her  eyes 
shone.  Already  Lord  Hilary's  pro- 
phecy was  coming  true.  She  was 
growing  pretty  again,  and  she'd  slip- 
ped back  from  twenty-eight  to  her 
own  proper  age — twenty-four. 

After  acknowledging  my  greeting 
in  his  pleasant,  respectful,  though  far 
from  servile,  Italian  way,  Florio  took 
himself  off,  reminding  the  Signorina 
that  he  would  be  at  her  service  again 
whenever  she  wished. 

"He's  such  an  intelligent  man,  and 
somehow  not  at  all  common,  though 
of  course  he  doesn't  make  the  slight- 
est pretension  to  being  one's  equal," 
Betty  said  of  the  Curator,  when  we'd 
talked  for  awhile  of  things  in  general, 
and  had  come  back  to  her  work  in  the 
garden.  "He's  so  willing  to  help,  and 
he  talks  so  interestingly  about  the 
flowers;  it's  a  pleasure  to  lister." 

"Are  you  as  happy  as  you  expected 
to  be  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh" — and  she  looked  rapturous — 
"I'm  a  hundred  times  happier !  The 
place  is  lovlier  than  I  fancied  from 
your  description.  As  I  said  to  An- 
tonio, no  description  could  do  it  jus- 
tice." 

"You  call  him  Antonio!"  I  re- 
marked. 

"Oughtn't  I  to?  I  heard  Lord  Hil- 
ary call  him  that,  and  so  doe.-;  old 
Margarita.  One  wouldn't  call  a  man 
in  his  position  Signor  Antonio,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"His  surname  is  Florio,  not  Anton- 
io," I  explained.  "But  no,  one  would- 
n't address  him  as  'Signor.'  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  called  him  anything 
except  'you.'  Go  on  calling  him  An- 
tonio— why  not?  You'll  find  that  he'll 
never  take  the  slightest  liberty.  Lord 
Hilary  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him,  and 
all  the  twenty-five  gardeners  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  respect.  I  dare 
say  they  'Signor'  him." 

"I'm  sure  he'll  be  a  great  comfort 
to  me,"  said  Betty.  "I  do  so  want  to 
do  my  work  well,  and  show  Lord  Hil- 


ary  how  grateful  I  am  to  him  for 
opening  the  gates  of  this  Garden  of 
Eden  to  me." 

"An  Adamless  Eden,"  I  laughed. 
"Unless  we  rename  Antonio  Adam?" 

"Then  there'd  be  no  Eve  for  him, 
so  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while.  I  may 
as  well  go  on  being  Eve  without  an 
Adam.  Indeed,  I  don't  want  one! 
A  girl  who  could  lack  anybody  or 
anything  in  such  a  haven  of  rest,  such 
a  Paradise  of  peace,  would  deserve  to 
be  driven  out." 

As  the  days  went  on,  Betty  grew 
more  and  more  radiant.  By  the  time 
she  had  been  at  La  Vista  a  fortnight, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  think  we 
must  go  back  to  England  (it  was  past 
the  middle  of  June)  she  was  prettier 
than  ever.  She  did  not  look  a  day 
over  eighteen.  She  had  developed  a 
dimple  which  had  been  a  mere  sug- 
gestion before.  She  was  always  smil- 
ing. Her  eyes  sparkled ;  her  hair  was 
a  halo,  as  she  walked  under  pergolas 
that  were  cataracts  of  flowers. 

Every  morning  from  eight  to  twelve 
she  and  Florio  worked  together,  for, 
as  he  said,  and  I  remembered,  Lord 
Hilar}'  had  ordered  him  to  assist  Miss 
McNaughten  in  every  way  possible. 
At  twelve,  old  Margarita  gave  the 
girl  a  lunch  in  the  cool  little  dining- 
room  of  the  "cottage,"  where  curtains 
of  rose  vines  pressed  against  the  half- 
closed  green  persiennes.  While  she 
ate,  Betty  generally  read  some  book 
which  Antonio  lent  her,  for,  among 
other  things,  he  was  teaching  her  Ital- 
ian. That  helped  on  her  work,  of 
course.  And  she  repaid  him  by  giv- 
ing hints  about  his  English,  at  which 
she  laughed  a  little  sometimes,  when 
he  used  some  particularly  quaint  ex- 
pression. But  he  never  laughed  at 
her  Italian.  Whatever  she  did,  he 
admired  her  respectfully  with  grave 
brown  eyes,  clear  as  the  depths  of 
Devonshire  brooks.  And  the  litera- 
ture he  lent  was  worth  reading.  As 
Betty  said,  he  was  extremely  well 
read  and  clever  for  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion. He  loved  Virgil  and  Dante,  and 
quoted  both,  not  pretentiously  ever, 
for    there     was     nothing   pretentious 
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about  simple,  pleasant  Antonio,  but 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  I 
might  quote  Browning  or  Tennyson, 
if  I  could  ever  remember  half  a  line 
when  I  wanted  it ! 

After  lunch  Betty  would  rest ;  then 
she  would  insist  on  working  till  tea 
time,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day  would 
go  poking  about  among  obscure-look- 
ing plants,  with  Antonio,  picking  off 
bits  of  leaf  or  examining  petals  or 
stamens  in  the  most  learned  way,  vy- 
ing with  the  Curator  in  jabbering  sci- 
entifically. If  I  were  with  them,  I 
couldn't  understand  a  word,  and  felt 
quite  "out  of  it,"  but  naturally  I  was 
seldom  there.  It  wasn't  as  if  Betty 
needed  a  chaperon,  with  a  kind  of 
head-gardener,  told  off  to  help  her, 
like  a  superior  sort  of  servant.  And 
so,  at  last,  I  contentedly  left  the  girl, 
happy  in  the  garden,  with  Antonio 
for  a  watch-dog,  and  Margarita  for 
cook  and  maid. 

"Be  good  to  my  little  friend,"  I 
said  to  Florio,  as  I  was  starting  away 
to  catch  the  train  we  would  take  for 
Paris. 

"It  is  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  to 
be  good  to  her,  Signora,  if  one  can 
call  what  I  do  being  'good,'  "  he  ans- 
wered in  Italian.  "She  is  a  heavenly 
young  lady,  the  most  heavenly  I  ever 
saw.  To  see  her  is  like  watching  a 
new  star  in  the  night  sky  or  finding 
a  wonderful  flower  never  discovered 
before,  growing  in  the  garden." 

The  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  said 
this  brought  a  queer,  startling  thought 
to  my  mind.  But  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  nonsense.  Italian  men 
were  like  that,  rather  exaggerated  in 
the  expression  of  ordinary  sentiments, 
perhaps;  and  as  for  an  Italian's  eyes 
(a  good-looking,  young  Italian,  even 
the  poorest  peasant)  they  always  shine 
as  if  they  saw  visions,  when  their 
owner  is  thinking  of  no  more  roman- 
tic subject  than  to-morrow's  dinner. 
It  was  impossible  that  Florio — 'but  I 
wouldn't  even  finish  out  the  idea.  He 
was  little  more  than  an  intelligent 
peasant,  who  had  been  educated,  and 
who  had  a  kind  of  genius  for  garden- 
ing.     He   had   an    uncle   who   was   a 


priest,  I'd  heard;  but  that  means  noth- 
ing in  Italy  or  France,  and  though  I'd 
begun  to  consider  him  rather  hand- 
some in  his  garden,  I  could  imagine 
that  all  his  charm  might  go  in  "best 
clothes,"  if  he  tried  to  "dress  himself 
up  like  a  Signor,"  as  Margarita  would 
no  doubt  express  it. 

I  was  perfectly  sure  Betty  had  no 
thought  of  any  such  stupidity  on 
Florio's  part;  but  I  did  wish  that  she 
could  meet  some  really  suitable  man 
of  her  own  class  with  a  little  money. 
She  was  so  sweet — (I  said  to  myself 
in  the  train) — it  seemed  a  pity  that, 
penniless  as  she  was,  and  homeless, 
she  would  have  little  chance  to  marry, 
for  even  the  prettiest  girls  need  a 
"background,"  and  Betty  had  lost  hers, 
if  she  had  ever  had  one.  Besides,  I 
realized  that  she  wasn't  what  you 
could  call  a  beauty — the  sort  of  beauty 
to  whom  King  Cophetua  is  glad  to 
stoop  and  give  cloth  of  gold  instead 
of  rags. 

I  heard  regularly  twice  a  week  from 
Betty  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  She 
had  no  news  to  tell,  except  about  the 
flowers  and  the  splendid  progress  she 
made  with  her  cataloguing,  thanks  to 
Antonio,  who  was  always  kind.  But 
at  last  came  a  letter  which  I  knew, 
even  when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  address,  would  be  somehow  differ- 
ent. The  address  looked  nervous  and 
hurried.  "Something's  happened!"  I 
thought.  I  opened  the  envelope  with 
my  heart  beating,  but  the  first  words 
told  nothing,  except  that  the  work  was 
finished,  a  little  sooner  than  Betty  had 
expected,  and  so  she  was  coming 
home. 

"Lord  Hilary  has  sent  me  a  cheque 
for  a  hundred  pounds,  over  and  above 
the  advance  he  made."  she  said.  "I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  take  it,  buf 
he  insists.  I  should  be  broken-hearted 
at  leaving  Paradise,  and  going  back 
into  the  work-a-day  world  to  look 
for  something  to  do  by  which  I  can 
decently  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
only — something  has  happened." 

"There!  I  told  you  so!"  I  inter- 
rupted my  reading  to  exclaim  out 
aloud. 
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"Isn't  it  too  tragic,  poor  Antonio 
has  been  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  me,  or  think  he  has,"  the  letter 
went  on,  "and  I  am  so  sorry  and  mis- 
erable about  it,  that  it's  spoiled  every- 
thing. As  the  time  drew  near  for  me 
to  go,  I  saw  that  he  was  unlike  'him- 
self, and  that  sometimes,  when  'he 
thought  I  wasn't  looking,  his  face  was 
very  sad.  But  I  thought  perhaps  he 
had  some  private  worry,  and  I  do  as- 
sure you  it  was  the  greatest  shock 
when  the  truth  came  out.  We  had 
been  such  excellent  friends,  and,  as 
you  prophesied,  he  seemed  really  per- 
fect in  his  part  of  guide  and  philo- 
sopher, never  presuming  on  my  ap- 
preciation of  him.  I  do  believe  he 
would  have  kept  his  secret  if  I  hadn't 
been  silly  enough  to  moan  a  little 
about  leaving  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
Then  he  burst  out  with  what  he's  been 
hiding;  how  he  worshipped  me,  and 
how,  if  I  would  stoop  to  him,  he'd 
give  his  life  and  soul  to  make  me 
happy.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  he  was 
far  beneath  me,  only  fit  to  touch  the 
hem  of  my  dress,  and  a  torrent  of 
things  like  that,  which  almost  broke 
my  heart.  For  a  while  I  could  no 
more  have  stopped  him  than  I  could 
stop  the  mountain  torrent  in  the  gorge. 
I  need  never  go  away  from  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  he  urged,  if  only  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  to  marry  him.  And 
he  would  ask  nothing  of  me,  nothing 
at  all  that  I  didn't  wish  to  give.  It 
would  be  enough  happiness  just  to 
have  the  right  to  call  me  his  wife. 
You  can  imagine  how  grieved  and 
upset  I  was!  I  couldn't  help  crying 
a  little,  and  he  turned  deadly  white 
under  his  brown  sunburn.  Suddenly 
his  eyes — they  are  beautiful  eyes,  you 
know,  if  he  is  only  a  gardener ! — look- 
ed a  thousand  years  old.  And  all  the 
youth  and  joy  of  life  seemed  to  fa^e 
out  of  him  slowly  as  he  stood  listen- 
ing, silent,  unprotesting,  while  I  told 
him  I  didn't  care  for  him  in  that  way, 
and  tried  to  explain,  without  hurting 
his  poor  feelings,  that  it  would  never 
do,  that  I  couldn't  really  make  hun 
happy,  that  we  weren't  suited  to  each 
other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  that 


he  must  forget  he'd  ever  thought  of 
me  except  as  a  friend  who  was  very, 
very  grateful  to  him  for  many  kind- 
nesses. I  was  just  as  nice  and  gentle 
as  I  knew  how  to  be,  but  I'm  afraid 
he  understood  some  things  I  didn't 
want  him  to  understand.  If  there's 
anything  loathsome  on  God's  earth 
it's  a  snob,  and  I'd  go  into  a  nunnery 
if  I  believed  I  were  one ;  vet  imagine 
how  father  would  feel  if  his  daughter 
even  dreamed  of  marrying  somebody's 
head  gardener !  And  can't  you  see 
Cousin  Charlotte's  face  if  she  heard 
I'd  been  proposed  to  by  one?  But 
it's  awfully  sad,  and  1  don't  th;nk  my 
poor  Antonio  can  be  more  unhappy 
than  I  am  because  of  making  him  un- 
happy." 

A  few  days  later  Betty  arrived  in 
London,  and  I  went  to  see  her  at  a 
dreadful  house  which  called  itself 
Dorcas  Mansions,  inhabited  only  by 
females.  Men  were  strictly  forbidden, 
even  as  afternoon  visitors.  If  you 
were  driven  to  roost  there  because 
you  were,  unfortunately,  a  woman, 
and  poor,  you  could  have  a  whole 
cubicle  to  yourself,  and  board,  for 
fifteen  shillings  a  week.  But  there 
was  a  rule  for  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  probably  would  have  been  for  the 
night,  if  you  weren't  expected  to  sleep 
from  ten  to  seven ;  anyhow,  you  had 
to  be  in  by  nine  at  latest,  or  they'd 
know  the  reason  why.  And  you 
brought  your  own  rjapkin  ring.  Never- 
theless, I  quite  saw  when  I  called  on 
Betty  that  it  was  better  to  be  one  of 
the  Dorcases  than  a  companion  to 
Cousin  Charlotte.  What  I  didn't  see 
so  clearly  was  whether,  after  all,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  better  to — but  that 
was  when  she'd  shown  me  the  dining- 
room,  and  I'd  noticed  spots  on  the 
tablecloth.  Besides,  Dorcas  Mansions 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisson 
Grove,  and  I  couldn't  help  seeing  a 
picture  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  "behind 
my  eyes." 

Betty  was  fairly  cheerful,  however, 
with  a  strained,  conscientious  cheer- 
fulness, and  said  that  she  had  a  chance 
of  teaching  botany  in  a  kindergarten 
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with  colored  charts.     By  and  by  she 
would  get  something  better. 

I  felt  brutal  to  leave  her  Dorcasing 
while  we  went  off  to  enjoy  ourselves 
in  a  perfect  house  by  the  river,  where 
the  river's  at  its  loveliest.  But  the 
visit  was  a  long-standing  promise ; 
and  what  can  one  do,  anyhow,  with  a 
girl   who   is   obstinately   independent? 

After  staying  at  Marlow  we  went 
up  to  Scotland,  and  didn't  get  back 
to  town  till  October.  Betty  hadn't 
written  often,  because  (she  said  when 
she  did  write)  she  was  learing  typing 
and  shorthand,  so  she  was  very  busy, 
and  usually  rather  tired  by  evening. 

I  flashed  off  in  a  taxi  to  the  grisly 
Mansions  as  soon  as  I  could  manage 
it,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to 
cry  when  I  saw  Betty.  She  was  more 
conscientiously  cheerful  than  in  the 
summer,  and  smiled  a  great  many 
smiles,  but  the  smiles  were  so  hard 
you  could  have  knocked  them  off  her 
little  thin,  white  face  with  a  hammer, 
as  if  they'd  been  bits  of  a  badly-fitting 
death-mask.  She  had  gone  back  to  a 
state  worse  than  before  La  Vista,  and 
when  she  wasn't  smiling  one  of  those 
pitiful  smiles  her  eyes  seemed  to  hold 
all  the  sadness  that  had  ever  been  in 
the  world. 

"I'm  well  enough,"  she  said,  "and 
getting  on  nicely.  I'm  typing  a  big 
botanical  book  for  a  wise  but  cross 
savant.  Oh,  you  needn't  pity  me.  I'm 
all  right.  It's  only  that  I — I  suppose 
the  contrast's  too  sharp  after  the  gar- 
den. I  dream  of  it  every  night,  and 
that  I'm  there  in  the  sunshine,  among 
the  flowers.  It's  rather  bad  waking 
up,  but,  like  Cousin  Charlotte  on  Sun- 
days after  lunch,  I  thing  of  my  mer- 
cies. I'm  afraid  La  Vista  has  spoiled 
me  for — for  most  things.  I  mean, 
the  kind  of  things  I'm  likely  to  have  in 
In  life,  after  this.  But  I  ought  to  re- 
joice that  I've  got  such  beautiful  mem- 
ories. Maybe  I  shall  when  I'm  a  lit- 
tle older,  and  my  heart's  a  little  cool- 
er. Just  at  present  I'm  not  sure  it 
wouldn't  have  been  better  for  me  if — 
if  I'd  never  seen — never  gone  there 
at  all.  I  shouldn't  have  this  ache  of 
homesickness    and    hopelessness,   and 


the  waking  up  after  the  dreams  that 
never,  never  can  come  true." 

She  choked,  and  pressed  her  hand 
against  her  breast,  as  if  to  push  the 
ache  away  behind  her  heart.  Then 
she  laughed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"I  am  the  silliest  thing!  Don't  mind 
me,  I'm  dull  and  bored,  that's  all  the 
matter.  Tell  me  at  once  about  your- 
self, and  don't  dare  even  to  speak  of 
me,  or  I  shall  scream  and  kick." 

So  I  told  her  about  the  Scotch  visits, 
and  made  the  most  of  the  funny  parts. 
And  I  waited  a  week  before  inviting 
her  to  come  to  the  Riviera  when  the 
new  wing  of  the  chalet  should  be  fin- 
ished. She  turned  red  and  then  white 
when  I  asked  her. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  could 
not  possibly,"  she  said.  "I  have  my 
work  to  do.  I've  been  unsettled 
enough  as  it  is." 

Then  I  knew,  what  I  had  only  dim- 
ly dared  to  suspect  before. 

In  November  we  migrated  as  usual 
to  the  South,  and  found  Lord  Hilary 
already  at  La  Vista. 

"Your  Miss  *McNaughton  was  a 
great  success  with  her  cataloguing, 
and  I'm  glad  she  seems  to  have  been 
happy,"  he  remarked.  "But — what 
has  she  done  to  Antonio?  She's  taken 
his  soul,  and  there's  a  shadow  over  the 
garden,  even  in  this  blue  and  gold 
weather." 

"There's  a  shadow  over  her,  too," 
I  murmured.  "She  dreams  of  the 
garden  and  her  happy  days.  Perhaps 
she  hardly  realized  when  she  was  liv- 
ing them,  how  wonderful  they  were, 
and  all  that  made  them  wonderful. 
But  I  think  she  realizes  now,  when 
it's  too  late." 

Lord  Hilary  looked  at  me  thought- 
fully, and  I  looked  back  at  him.  We 
didn't  say  anything  more  about  Betty 
or  the  Curator. 

Four  or  five  days  after  that  I  went 
again  to  La  Vista  with  some  friends, 
just  out  from  England,  who  had  never 
seen  the  garden.  While  they  were 
having  flowers  gathered  for  them  by 
the   man  next  in   importance   to  An- 
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tonio,  I  asked  Lord  Hilary  where  was 
Florio.  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  re- 
turning to  Italy. 

"I've  sent  him  to  London  on  busi- 
ness," replied  the  old  angel.  "He's 
gone  to  look  up  something  for  me,  at 
Kew  Gardens." 

"Oh!"  I  said.     "I  wish  him  luck." 

"So  do  I,"  said  Lord  Hilary. 

Just  then  a  footman  came  out  to 
him  from  the  house  with  a  telegram. 
When  he  had  read  it,  smiling,  he  hand- 
ed it  to  me.  It  consisted  of  one  word, 
an  Italian  word,  which  means  "Suc- 
cess." 

"Now  we  can  talk  about  it.  Oh, 
joy !"  I  exclaimed. 

"You're   really  pleased  then?" 

"Yes,  I  really  am.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  at  first  I  could  be.  But  I've 
been  seeing  clearly  lately.  He's  one 
of  Nature's  gentlemen." 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Hilary,  "and  one 
of  the  best  fellows  living.  He's 
worthy  of  any  fate,  and" — laughing — 
"he  looked  all  right  in  his  tweeds 
when  he  started,  although  he  did  buy 
them  ready  made  in  Genoa;  otherwise, 
the  gilt  may  have  been  off  the  gin- 
gerbread— girls  are  so  frivolous,  the 
best  of  them." 

"Not  after  they've  been  Dorcases," 
said  I.  "But  we  might  have  known. 
An  Italian,  with  such  eyelashes,  can 
look  well  in  anything,  because  he's 
not  self-conscious.  It  doesn't  need  a 
blue  blouse  and  a  garden  round  'him 
to  keep  up  the  illusion." 

"But  she'll  love  the  garden,  won't 
she?  And  I  shall  wire  to  Antonio 
that  I'm  going  to  give  him  the  cot- 
tage for  a  wedding  present.  He 
knows  already  that  his  salary's  raised, 


otherwise  I  don't  think  he'd  have  had 
the  moral  courage  to  go,  in  spite  of 
the  hint  I  gave  him  about  young  la- 
dies sometimes  changing  their  minds." 

"For  weeks  I  believed  it  was  the 
garden  I  missed  so  agonizingly,"  said 
the  letter  which  Betty  must  have  writ- 
ten to  me  the  day  Florio  sent  his  tele- 
gram to  Lord  Hilary.  "But,  gradually, 
I  discovered  that  it  was  Antonio.  I 
saw  that  in  my  silly,  conventional 
pride  I'd  thrown  away  a  treasure 
which  can  come  only  once  in  the  most 
fortunate  life — a  great,  unselfish  love. 
And  I  longed  for  it,  when  it  was  too 
late.  I  longed  for  Antonio,  even  more 
than  for  the  garden,  for  I  began  to 
see  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the 
garden  radiant.  Now,  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true  that  I  should  have  my 
chance  given  to  me  over  again.  This 
time  I  said  'Yes — yes !'  the  instant  he 
asked  me.  And  I'm  so  happy;  I  want 
to  pinch  myself  to  know  if  it's  true.  I 
was  so  afraid  you'd  told  him  that  I  re- 
pented, and  made  him  feel  he  ought  to 
call  when  he  was  in  England  on  Lord 
Hilary's  business,  but  he  says  he  didn't 
meet  you  after  you  got  back,  and  it 
was  at  Kew  that  he  found  out  my  ad- 
dress. No  more  dreadful  wakings  up 
after  dreams  of  Eden !  I  shall  be  in 
Eden !  And  it  won't  be  an  Adamless 
Eden  any  more.    It  never  was,  really." 

Some  people  might  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  a  match  between  such  an  Adam 
and  such  an  Eve.  But  I  don't.  Eden 
and  Paradise  will  be  one  for  them ; 
and  there'll  be  no  flaming  sword — un- 
less it's  Cousin  Charlotte's.  She  has 
cut  Betty.  But  it's  a  long  cry  from 
Bayswater  to  their  garden. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  either  side  of  us  were  swift 
hills  mottled  with  green  and 
gold,  ahead  a  curdle  of  snow- 
capped mountains,  above  a  sky  of 
robin's-egg  blue.  The  morning  was 
lyric  and  set  our  hearts  piping  as  we 
climbed  the  canyon.  We  breathed 
deeply  of  the  heady  air,  exclaimed  at 
sight  of  a  big  bee  ranch,  shouted  as 
a  mule  team  with  jingling  bells  came 
swinging  down  the  trail.  With  cries 
of  delight  we  forded  the  little  crystal 
stream  wherever  the  trail  plunged 
knee-deep  through  it.  Higher  and 
higher  we  climbed,  mile  after  mile, 
our  packs  on  our  shoulders,  our  hearts 
very  merry.  I  was  as  happy  as  a 
holiday  schoolboy,  willing  this  should 
go  on  forever,  dreading  to  think  of 
the  grim-visaged  toil  that  awaited  us. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the  end. 
Gangs  of  men  were  everywhere,  rip- 
ping and  tearing  at  the  mountain-side. 
There  was  a  roar  of  blasting,  and 
rocks  hurtled  down  on  us.  Bunk- 
houses  of  raw  lumber  sweated  in  the 
sun.  Everywhere  was  the  feverish 
activity  of   a  construction  camp. 

We  were  assigned  to  a  particular 
bunkhouse,    and    there    was    a    great 


rush  for  places.  It  was  floorless,  door- 
less  and  in  part  roofless.  Above  the 
medley  of  voices  I  'heard  that  of  the 
Prodigal : 

"Say,  fellows*,  let's  find  the  softest 
side  of  this  board !  Strikes  me  the 
company's  mighty  considerate.  All 
kinds  of  ventilation.  Good  chance  to 
study  astronomy.  Wonder  if  I  couldn't 
borrow  a  mattress  somewhere?  Ha! 
Good  eye !  Watch  me,   fellows !" 

We  saw  him  make  for  a  tent  near- 
by where  horses  were  stabled.  He 
reconnoitred  carefully,  then  darted  in- 
side to  come  out  in  a  twinkling,  stag- 
gering under  a  bale  of  hay. 

"How's  that  for  rustling?  I  guess 
I'm  slow — hey,  what?  Guess  this  is 
poor!" 

He  was  wadding  'his  bunk  thickly 
with  the  hay,  while  the  others  look- 
ed on  rather  enviously.  Then,  as 
a  bell  rang,  he  left  off. 

"Hash  is  ready,  boys ;  last  call  to 
the  dining-car.  Come  on  and  see  the 
pigs  get  their  heads  in  the  trough." 

We  hurried  to  the  cookhouse,  where 
a  tin  plate,  a  tin  cup,  a  tin  spoon  and 
a  cast-iron  knife  were  laid  for  each 
of  us  at  a  table  of  unplaned  boards. 
A  great  mess  of  hash  was  ready,  and 
excepting  myself  everyone  ate  voraci- 
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ou&ly.  I  found  something  more  to 
my  taste,  a  can  of  honey  and  some 
soda  crackers,  on  which  I  supped 
gratefully. 

When  I  returned  to  the  bunkhouse 
I  found  my  bunk  had  been  stuffed 
with  nice  soft  hay,  and  my  blankets 
spread  on  top.  I  looked  over  to  the 
Prodigal.  He  was  reading,  a  limp 
cigarette  between  his  yellow-stained 
fingers.     I   went  up  to  him. 

"It's  very  good  of  you  to  do  this," 
I  said. 

"Oh,  no!  Not  at  all.  Don't  men- 
tion it,"  he  answered  with  much  po- 
liteness, never  raising  his  eyes  from 
the  book. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I've  just  got  to 
thank  you.  And  look  here,  let's  make 
it  up.  Don't  let  the  business  of  that 
wretched  money  come  between  us. 
Can't  we  be  friends,  anyway?" 

He  sprang  up  and  gripped  my  hand. 

"Sure!  Nothing  I  want  more.  I'm 
sorry.  Another  time  I'll  make  allow- 
ance for  that  shorter-catechism  con- 
science of  yours.  Now  let's  go  over 
to  that  big  fire  they've  made  and  chew 
the  rag." 

So  we  sat  by  the  crackling  blaze  of 
mesquite,  sagebrush  and  live-oak 
limbs,  while  over  us  twinkled  the 
friendly  stars,  and  he  told  me  many  a 
strange  story  of  his  roving  life. 

"You  know,  the  old  man's  all  broke 
up  to  me,  playing  the  damphool  like 
this.  He's  got  a  glue  factory  back  in 
Massachusetts.  Guess  he  stacks  up 
about  a  million  or  so.  Wanted  me  to 
go  into  the  glue  factory,  begin  at  the 
bottom,  stay  with  it,  'Stick  to  glue, 
my  boy,'  he  says,  'become  the  Glue 
King,'  and  so  on.  But  not  with  little 
Willie.  Life's  too  interesting  a  pro- 
position to  be  turned  down  like  that. 
I'm  not  repentant.  I  know  the  fatted 
calf's  waiting  for  me,  getting  fatter 
every  day.  One  of  these  days  I'll  go 
back  and  sample  it." 

It  was  he  I  first  heard  talk  of  the 
Great  White  Land,  and  it  stirred  me 
strangely. 

"Every  one's  crazy  about  it.  They're 
rushing  in  now  in  thousands,  to  get 
there  before  the  winter  begins.    Next 
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spring  there  will  be  the  biggest  stam- 
pede the  world  has  ever  seen.  Say, 
Scotty,  I've  the  greatest  notion  to  try 
it.  Let's  go,  you  and  I.  I  had  a 
partner  once,  who'd  been  up  there. 
It's  a  big,  dark,  grim  land,  but  there's 
the  gold  shining,  shining,  and  it's 
calling  us  to  go.  Somehow  it  haunts 
me,  that  soft,  gleaming  virgin  gold 
there  in  the  solitary  rivers  with  not  a 
soul  to  pick  it  up.  I  don't  care  one 
rip  for  the  value  of  it.  I  can  make 
all  I  want  out  of  glue.  But  the  ad- 
venture, the  excitement,  it's  that  that 
makes  me  fit  for  the  foolish  house." 

He  was  silent  a  long  time  while 
my  imagination  conjured  up  terrible, 
fascinating  pictures  of  the  vast,  un- 
awakened  land,  and  a  longing  came 
over  me  to  dare  its  shadows. 

As  we  said  good-night,  his  last 
words  were: 

"Remember,  Scotty,  we're  both  go- 
ing to  join  the  Big  Stampede,  you 
and  I." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I  slept  but  fitfully,  for  the  night  air 
was  nipping,  and  the  bunkhouse  nigh 
as  open  as  a  cage.  A  bonny  morning 
it  was,  and  the  sun  warmed  me  nicely, 
so  that  over  breakfast  I  was  in  a 
cheerful  humor.  Afterwards  I  watch- 
ed the  gang  laboring,  and  showed 
such  an  injudicious  interest  that  that 
afternoon  I,  too,  was  put  to  work. 

It  was  very  simple.  Running  into 
the  mountain  there  was  a  tunnel, 
which  they  were  lining  with  concrete, 
and  it  was  the  task  of  I  and  another 
to  push  cars  of  the  stuff  from  the  out- 
let to  the  scene  of  operations.  My 
partner  was  a  Swede  who  had  toiled 
from  boyhood,  while  I  had  never  done 
a  day's  work  in  my  life.  It  was  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  lift  the  loaded 
boxes  into  the  car.  Then  we  left  the 
sunshine  behind  us,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  darkness  we  strained  in 
an  uphill  effort. 

From  the  roof,  which  we  stooped  to 
avoid,  sheets  of  water  descended. 
Every  now  and  then   the   heavy  cars 
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would  run  off  the  rails,  which  were  of 
scantling,  worn  and  frayed  by  fric- 
tion. Then  my  Swede  would  storm 
in  Berserker  rage  and  we  would 
lift  till  the  veins  throbbed  in  my  head. 
Never  had  time  seemed  so  long.  A 
convict  working  in  the  salt  mines  of 
Siberia  did  not  revolt  more  against 
his  task  than  I.  The  sweat  blinded 
me;  a  bright  steel  pain  throbbed  in 
my  head ;  my  heart  seemed  to  ham- 
mer. Never  so  thankful  was  I  as 
when  we  had  made  our  last  trip,  and 
sick  and  dizzy  I  put  on  my  coat  to 
go  home. 

It  was  dark.  There  was  a  cable 
line  running  from  the  tunnel  to  the 
camp,  and  down  this  we  shot  in 
buckets  two  at  a  clip.  The  descent 
gave  me  a  creepy  sensation,  but  it  sav- 
ed a  ten  minutes'  climb  down  the 
mountain  side,  and  I  was  grateful. 

Tired,  wet  and  dirty,  how  I  envied 
the  Prodigal  lying  warm  and  cosy  on 
his  fragrant  hay.  He  was  reading  a 
novel.  But  the  thought  that  I  had 
earned  a  dollar  comforted  me.  After 
supper  he,  with  Ginger  and  Dutchy, 
played  solo  till  near  midnight,  while 
I  tossed  on  my  bunk  too  weary  and 
sore  to  sleep. 

Next  day  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first,  only  worse,  I  ached  as  if  I  had 
been  beaten.  Stiff  and  sore  I  drag- 
ged myself  to  the  tunnel  again.  I 
lifted,  strained,  tugged  and  shoved 
with  a  set  and  tragic  face.  Five  hours 
of  hell  passed.  It  was  noon.  I  nursed 
my  strength  for  the  after  effort.  An- 
grily I  talked  to  myself,  and  once 
more  I  pulled  through.  Weary  and 
slimy  with  wet  mud,  I  shot  down  the 
cable  line.  Snugly  settled  in  his  bunk, 
the  Prodigal  had  read  another  two 
hundred  pages  of  "Les  Miserables." 
Yet — I  reflected  somewhat  sadly — I 
had  made  two  dollars. 

On  the  third  day  sheer  obstinacy 
forced  me  to  the  tunnel.  My  self-re- 
spect goaded  me  on.  I  would  not  give 
in.  I  must  hold  this  job  down,  I  must, 
I  must.  Then  at  the  noon  hour  I 
fainted. 

No  one  saw  me,  so  I  gritted  my 
teeth  and  once  more  threw  my  weight 


against  the  cars.  Once  more  night 
found  me  waiting  to  descend  in  the 
bucket.  Then  as  I  stood  there  was  a 
crash  and  shouts  from  below.  The 
cable  had  snapped.  My  Swede  and 
another  lay  among  the  rocks  with  sore- 
ly broken  bones.  Poor  beggars !  how 
they  must  have  suffered  jolting  down 
that  boulder-strewn  trail  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Somehow  that  destroyed  my  nerve. 
I  blamed  myself  indeed.  I  flogged 
myself  with  reproaches,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  I  would  sooner  beg  my 
bread  than  face  that  tunnel  once  again. 
The  world  seemed  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  rest  of  it  and  that  tun- 
nel. Thank  God,  I  didn't  have  to  go 
into  it  again.  I  was  exultantly  happy 
that  I  didn't.  The  Prodigal  had  fin- 
ished his  book,  and  was  starting  an- 
other. That  night  he  borrowed  some 
of  my  money  to  play  solo  with. 

Next  day  I  saw  the  foreman.  I  said : 

"I  want  to  go.  The  work  up  there's 
too  hard  for  me." 

He  looked  at  me  kindly. 

"All  right,  soany,"  says  he,  "don't 
quit.     I'll  put  you  in  the  gravel  pit." 

So  next  day  I  found  a  more  con- 
genial task.  There  were  four  of  us. 
We  threw  the  gravel  against  a  screen 
where  the  finer  stuff  that  sifted 
through  was  used  in  making  con- 
crete. 

The  work  was  heartbreaking  in  its 
monotony.  In  the  biting  cold  of  the 
morning  we  made  a  start  long  before 
the  sun  peeped  above  the  wall  of 
mountain.  We  watched  it  crawl,  snail- 
like, over  the  virgin  sky.  We  panted 
in  its  heat.  We  saw  it  drop  again  be- 
hind the  mountain  wall,  leaving  the 
sky  gorgeously  barred  with  color  from 
a  tawny  orange  glow  to  an  ice-pale 
green — a  regular  pousse  cafe  of  a  sun- 
set. Then  when  the  cold  and  the  dark 
surged  back,  by  the  light  of  the  even- 
ing star  we  straightened  our  weary 
spines,  and  throwing  aside  pick  and 
shovel  hurried  to  supper. 

Heigh-ho!  what  a  life  it  was.  Rest- 
ing, eating,  sleeping,  negative  pleas- 
ures became  positive  ones.  Life's 
great  principle  of  compensation  work- 
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ed  on  our  behalf,  and  to  lie  at  ease, 
reading  an  old  paper,  seemed  an  ex- 
quisite enjoyment. 

I  was  much  troubled  about  the  Pro- 
digal. He  complained  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  and  except  to  crawl  to 
meals  was  unable  to  leave  his  bunk. 
Every  day  came  the  foreman  to  in- 
quire anxiously  if  he  was  fit  to  go  to 
work,  but  steadily  he  grew  worse.  Yet 
he  bore  his  suffering  with  great  spirit, 
and,  among  that  nondescript  crew,  he 
was  a  thing  of  joy  and  brightness,  a 
link  with  that  other  world  which  was 
mine  own.  They  nicknamed  him 
"Happy,"  his  cheerfulness  was  so  in- 
vincible. He  played  cards  on  every 
chance,  and  he  must  have  been  un- 
lucky, for  he  borrowed  the  last  of 
my  small  hoard. 

One  morning  I  woke  about  six,  and 
found,  pinned  to  my  blanket,  a  note 
from  my  friend. 

"Dear  Scotty: 

"I  grieve  to  leave  you  thus,  but  the 
cruel  foreman  insists  on  me  working 
off  my  ten  days'  board.  Racked  with 
pain  as  I  am,  there  appears  to  be  no 
alternative  but  flight.  Accordingly  I 
fade  away  once  more  into  the  un- 
known. Will  write  you  general  de- 
livery, Los  Angeles.  Good  luck  and 
good-bye.     Yours  to  a  cinder. 

"Happy." 

There  was  a  hue  and  cry  after  him, 
but  he  was  gone,  and  a  sudden  dis- 
gust for  the  place  came  over  me.  For 
two  more  days  I  worked,  crushed  by 
a  gloom  that  momentarily  intensified. 
Clamant  and  imperative  in  me  was 
the  voice  of  change.  I  could  not  be- 
come toil-broken,  so  I  saw  the  fore- 
man. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go?"  he 
asked  reproachfully. 

"Well,  sir,  the  work's  too  monoton- 
ous." 

"Monotonous!  Well,  that's  the 
rummest  reason  I  ever  heard  a  man 
give  for  quitting.  But  every  man 
knows  his  own  business  best.  I'll  give 
you  a  time-cheque." 
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While  he  was  making  it  out  I  won- 
dered if,  indeed,  I  did  know  my  own 
business  best ;  but  if  it  had  been  the 
greatest  folly  in  the  world,  I  was 
bound  to  get  out  of  that  canyon. 

Treasuring  the  slip  of  paper  repre- 
senting my  labor,  I  sought  one  of  the 
bosses,  a  sour,  stiff  man  of  dyspeptic 
tendencies.  With  a  smile  of  malicious 
sweetness  he  returned  it  to  me. 

"All  right,  take  it  to  our  Oakland 
office,  and  you'll  get  the  cash." 

Expectantly  I  had  been  standing 
there,  thinking  to  receive  my  money, 
the  first  I  had  ever  earned  (and  to  me 
so  distressfully  earned,  at  that.)  Now 
I  gazed  at  him  very  sick  at  heart:  for 
was  not  Oakland  several  hundred 
miles  away,  and  I  was  penniless. 

"Couldn't  you  cash  it  here?"  I  fal- 
tered at  last. 

"No!"   (very  sourly.) 

"Couldn't  you  discount  it  then?" 

"No!"   (still  more  tartly.) 

I  turned  away,  crestfallen  and 
smarting.  When  I  told  the  other 
boys  they  were  indignant,  and  a  good 
deal  alarmed  on  their  own  accounts. 
I  made  my  case  against  the  Company 
as  damning  as  I  could,  then,  slinging 
my  blanket  on  my  back,  set  off  once 
more  down  the  canyon. 


CHAPTER  VII 

I  was  gaining  in  experience,  and  as 
I  hurried  down  the  canyon  and  the 
morning  burgeoned  like  a  rose,  my 
spirits  mounted  invincibly.  It  was 
the  joy  of  the  open  road  and  the  care- 
free heart.  Like  some  hideous  night- 
mare was  the  memory  of  the  tunnel 
and  the  gravel  pit.  The  bright  blood 
in  me  rejoiced ;  my  muscles  tensed 
with  pride  in  their  toughness;  I  gazed 
insolently  at  the  world. 

So,  as  I  made  speed  to  get  the  soon- 
er to  the  orange  groves,  I  almost  set 
heel  on  a  large  blue  envelope  which 
lay  face  up  on  the  trail.  I  examined 
it  and,  finding  it  contained  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  work  we  had 
been  at,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
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Presently  came  a  rider,  who  reined 
«p  by  me. 

"Say,  young  man,  you  haven't  seen 
a  blue  envelope,  have  you" 

Something  in  the  man's  manner 
aroused  in  me  instant  resentment.  I 
was  the  toiler  in  mud-stiffened  over- 
alls, he  arrogant  and  supercilious  in 
broadcloth  and  linen. 

"No,"  I  said  sourly,  and,  going  on 
my  way,  heard  him  clattering  up  the 
canyon. 

It  was  about  evening  when  I  came 
onto  a  fine  large  plain.  Behind  me 
was  the  canyon,  gloomy  like  the  lair 
of  some  evil  beast,  while  before  me 
the  sun  was  setting,  and  made  the 
valley  like  a  sea  of  golden  glaze.  I 
stood,  knight-errantwise,  on  the  verge 
of  one  of  those  enchanted  lands  of 
precious  memory,  seeking  the  princess 
of  my  dreams;  but  all  I  saw  was  a 
man  coming  up  the  trail.  He  was 
reeling  homeward,  with  under  one 
arm  a  live  turkey,  and  swinging  from 
the  other  a  demijohn  of  claret. 

He  would  have  me  drink.  He  re- 
presented the  Christmas  spirit,  and 
his  accent  was  Scotch,  so  I  uptilted 
his  demijohn  gladly  enough.  Then, 
for  he  was  very  merry,  he  would  have 
it  that  we  sing,  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 
So  there,  on  the  heath,  in  the  golden 
dance  of  the  light,  we  linked  our 
hands  and  lifted  our  voices  like  two 
daft  folk.  Yet,  for  that  it  was  Christ- 
mas Eve,  it  seemed  not  to  be  so  mad 
after  all. 

There  was  my  first  orange  grove. 
I  ran  to  it  eagerly,  and  pulled  four  of 
the  largest  fruit  I  could  see.  They 
were  green-like  of  rind  and  bitter 
sour,  but  I  heeded  not,  eating  the  last 
before  I  was  satisfied.  Then  I  went 
on  my  way. 

As  I  entered  the  town  my  spirits 
fell.  I  remembered  I  was  quite  with- 
out money  and  had  not  yet  learned  to 
be  gracefully  penniless.  However,  I 
bethought  me  of  the  time-cheque,  and 
entering  a  saloon  asked  the  proprietor 
if  he  would  cash  it.  He  was  a  German 
of  jovial  face  that  seemed  to  say: — 
"Welcome,     my     friend,"     and     cold, 


beady  eyes  that  queried:  "How  much 
can  I  get  of  your  wad?"  It  was  his 
eyes   I   noticed. 

"No,  I  dond  touch  dot.  I  haf  be- 
fore been  schvindled.  Py  Gott,  no ! 
You  take  him  avay." 

I  sank  into  a  chair.  Catching  a 
glimpse  of  my  face  in  a  bar  mirror, 
I  wondered  if  that  hollow-cheeked 
weary-looking  lad  was  I.  The  place 
was  crowded  with  revellers  of  the 
Christmastide,  and  geese  were  being 
diced  for.  There  were  three  that 
pattered  over  the  floor,  while  in  the 
corner  the  stage-driver  and  a  red-hair- 
ed man  were  playing  freeze-out  for 
one  of  them. 

I  drowsed  quietly,  Wafts  of  bar- 
front  conversation  came  to  me.  "En- 
velope .  .  .  lost  plans  .  .  .  great 
delay."  Suddenly  I  sat  up,  remember- 
ing the  package  I  had  found. 

"Were  you  looking  for  some  lost 
plans?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  one  man  eagerly,  "did 
you  find  them?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  did,  but  if  I  could 
get  them  for  you?  would  you  cash  this 
time-cheque  for  me?" 

"Sure,"  he  says,  "one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  Deliver  the  goods 
and  I'll  cash  your  time-cheque." 

His  face  was  frank  and  jovial.  I 
drew  out  the  envelope  and  handed  it 
over.  He  hurriedly  ran  through  the 
contents  and  saw  that  all  were  there. 

"Ha !  This  saves  a  trip  to  Frisco," 
he  said,  gay  with  relief. 

He  turned  to  the  bar  and  ordered 
a  round  of  drinks.  They  all  had  a 
drink  on  him,  while  he  seemed  to  for- 
get about  me.  I  waited  a  little,  then 
pressed  forward  with  my  time-cheque. 
"Oh,  that,"  said  he,  "I  won't  cash 
that.    I  was  only  joshing." 

A  feeling  of  bitter  anger  welled  up 
within  me.     I  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"You  won't  go  back  on  your  word" 
I  said. 

He  became  flustered. 

"Well,  I  can't  do  it  anyway.  I've 
got  no  loose  cash." 

What  I  would  have  said  or  done  I 
know  not,  for  I  was  nigh  desperate ; 
but  at  this  moment  the  stage-driver, 
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flushed  with  his  victory  at  freeze-out, 
snatched  the  paper  from  my  hand. 

"Here,  I'll  discount  that  for  you. 
I'll  only  give  you  five  dollars  for  it, 
though." 

It  called  for  fourteen,  but  by  this 
time  I  was  so  discouraged  I  gladly 
accepted  the  five-dollar  gold-piece  he 
'held  out  to  tempt  me. 

Thus  were  my  fortunes  restored. 
It  was  near  midnight  and  I  asked  the 
German  for  a  room.  He  replied  that 
he  was  full  up,  but  as  I  had  my  blan- 
kets there  was  a  nice  dry  shed  at  the 
back  I  could  use.  Alas!  it  was  also 
used  by  his  chickens.  They  roosted 
just  over  my  head,  and  I  lay  on  the 
filthy  floor  at  the  mercy  of  innumer- 
able fleas.  To  complete  my  misery  the 
green  oranges  I  had  eaten  gave  me 
agonizing  cramps.  Glad,  indeed,  was 
I  when  day  dawned,  and  once  more 
I  got  afoot,  with  my  face  turned  to- 
ward Los  Angeles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Los  Angeles  will  always  be  written 
in  golden  letters  in  the  archives  of  my 
memory.  Crawling,  sore  and  sullen, 
from  the  clutch  of  toil,  I  revelled  in 
a  lotus  life  of  ease  and  idleness.  There 
was  infinite  sunshine,  and  the  quiet  of 
a  public  library  through  whose  open 
windows  came  the  fragrance  of  mag- 
nolias. Living  was  incredibly  cheap. 
For  seventy-five  cents  a  week  I  had 
a  little  sunlit  attic,  and  for  ten  cents 
I  could  dine  abundantly.  There  was 
soup,  fish,  meat,  vegetables,  salad, 
pudding  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  So 
reading,  dreaming  and  roaming  the 
streets,  I  spent  my  days  in  a  state  of 
beatitude. 

But  even  five  dollars  will  not  last 
for  ever,  and  the  time  came  when 
once  more  the  grim  face  of  toil  con- 
fronted me.  I  must  own  that  I  had 
now  little  stomach  for  hard  labor,  yet 
I  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  it. 
However,  I  had  a  bad  manner,  being 
both  proud  and  shy,  and  one  rebuff 
in  a  day  always  was  enough.  I  lacked 
that  self-confidence  that  readily  finds 
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employment,  and  again  I  found  my- 
self mixing  with  the  spineless  resi- 
duum of  the  employment  bureau. 

At  last  the  morning  came  when 
twenty-five  cents  was  all  that  remain- 
ed to  me  in  the  world.  I  had  just  been 
seeking  a  position  as  a  dish-washer, 
and  had  been  rather  sourly  rejected. 
Sitting  solitary  on  the  bench  in  that 
dreary  place,  I  soliloquized: 

"And  so  it  has  come  to  this,  that 
I,  Athol  Meldrum,  of  gentle  birth 
and  Highland  breeding,  must  sue  in 
vain  to  understudy  a  scullion  in  a 
third-rate  hash  joint.  I  am,  indeed, 
fallen.  What  mad  folly  is  this  that 
sets  me  lower  than  a  menial?  Here 
I  might  be  snug  in  the  Northwest  rais- 
ing my  own  fat  sheep.  A  letter  home 
would  bring  me  instant  help.  Yet 
what  would  it  mean?  To  own  defeat; 
to  lose  my  self-esteem ;  to  call  myself 
a  failure.  No,  I,  won't.  Come  what 
may,  I  will  play  the  game." 

At  that  moment  the  clerk  wrote : — 
"Man  wanted  to  carry  banner." 
"How  much  do  you  want  for  that 
job?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  two  bits  will  hold  you,"  he 
said  carelessly. 

"Any  experience  required?"  I  ask- 
ed again. 

"No,  I  guess  even  you'll  do  for 
that,"  he  answered  cuttingly. 

So  I  parted  with  my  last  quarter 
and  was  sent  to  a  Sheeny  store  in 
Broadway.  Here  I  was  given  a  voci- 
ferous banner  announcing: 

"Great  retiring  sale,"  and  so  forth. 
With  this  hoisted  I  sallied  forth  at 
first  very  conscious  and  not  a  little 
ashamed.  Yet  by  and  by  this  feeling 
wore  off,  and  I  wandered  up  and  down 
with  no  sense  of  my  employment, 
which,  after  all,  was  one  adapted  to 
philosophic  thought.  I  might  have 
gone  through  the  day  in  this  blissful 
coma  of  indifference  had  not  a  casual 
glance  at  my  banner  thrilled  me  with 
horror.  There  it  was  in  hideous,  nak- 
ed letters  of  red. 
"Retireing  sale." 

I  reeled  under  the  shock.  I  did  not 
mind  packing  a  banner,  but  a  mis- 
spelt one — 
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I  hurried  back  to  the  store,  resolved 
to  throw  up  my  position.  Luckily 
the  day  was  well  advanced,  and  as  I 
had  served  my  purpose  I  was  given 
a  silver  dollar. 

On  this  dollar  I  lived  for  a  month. 
Not  every  one  has  done  that,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  do.  This  is  how  I  man- 
aged: 

In  the  first  place  I  told  the  old  lady 
who  rented  me  my  room  that  I  could 
not  pay  her  until  I  got  work,  and  I 
gave  her  my  blankets  as  security. 
There  remained  only  the  problem  of 
food.  This  I  solved  by  buying  every 
day  or  so  five  cents'  worth  of  stale 
bread,  which  I  ate  in  my  room,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  pure  spring  water. 
A  little  imagination  and  lo !  my  bread 
was  beef,  my  water  wine.  Thus  break- 
fast and  dinner.  For  supper  there 
was  the  Pacific  Gospel  Hall,  where  we 
gathered  nightly  one  hundred  strong, 
bawled  hymns,  listened  to  sundry 
good  people  and  presently  were  given 
mugs  of  coffee  and  chunks  of  bread. 
How  good  the  fragrant  coffee  tasted 
and  how  sweet  the  fresh  bread ! 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  I  got 
work  as  an  orange-picker.  It  was  a 
matter  of  swinging  long  ladders  in- 
to fruit-flaunting  trees,  of  sunshiny 
days  and  fluttering  leaves,  of  golden 
branches  plundered,  and  boxes  filled 
from  sagging  sacks.  There  is  no 
more  ideal  occupation.  I  revelled  in 
it.  The  others  were  Mexicans ;  I  was 
"El  Gringo."  But  on  an  average  I 
only  made  fifty  cents  a  day.  On  one 
day,  when  the  fruit  Was  unusually 
large,  I   made   seventy  cents. 

Possibly  I  would  have  gone  on, 
contentedly  enough,  perched  on  a  lad- 
der, high  up  in  the  sunlit  sway  of 
treetops,  had  not  the  work  come  to 
an  end.  I  had  been  something  of  a 
financier  on  a  picayune  scale,  and 
when  I  counted  my  savings  and  found 
that  I  had  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  cents,  such  a  feeling  of  affluence 
came  over  me  that  I  resolved  to  gratify 
my  taste  for  travel.  Accordingly  I 
purchased  a  ticket  for  San  Diego,  and 
once  more  found  myself  Southward 
bound. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  few  days  in  San  Diego  reduced 
my  small  capital  to  the  vanishing 
point,  yet  it  was  with  a  light  heart  I 
turned  North  again  and  took  the  All- 
Tie  route  for  Los  Angeles.  If  one 
of  the  alluring  conditions  of  a  walk- 
ing tour  is  not  to  be  overburdenea 
with  cash  surely  I  fulfilled  it,  for  I 
was  absolutely  penniless.  The  Lord 
looks  after  his  children,  said  I,  and 
when  I  became  too  inexorably  hun- 
gry I  asked  for  bread,  emphasizing 
my  willingness  to  do  a  stunt  on  the 
woodpile.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I 
was  young  and  notably  a  novice  in 
vagrancy,  but  people  were  very  good 
to  me. 

The  railway  track  skirts  the  ocean 
side  for  many  a  sonorous  league.  The 
mile-long  waves  roll  in  majestically, 
as  straight  as  if  drawn  with  a  ruler, 
and  crash  in  thunder  on  the  sandy 
beach.  There  were  glorious  sunsets 
and  weird  storms,  with  underhanded 
lightning  stabs  at  the  sky.  I  built 
little  huts  of  discarded  railway  ties, 
and  lit  camp-fires,  for  I  was  fearful 
of  the  crawling  things  I  saw  by  day. 
The  coyote  called  from  the  hills.  Un- 
easy rustlings  came  from  the  sage- 
brush. My  teeth  a-chatter  with  cold 
kept  me  awake,  till  I  cinched  a  hand- 
kerchief around  my  chin.  Yet,  drench- 
ed with  night-dews,  -half-starved  and 
travel-worn,  I  seemed  to  grow  every- 
day stronger  and  more  fit.  Between 
bondage  and  vagabondage  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  choose. 

Leaving  the  sea,  I  came  to  a  coun- 
try of  grass  and  she-oaks  very  pretty 
to  see,  like  an  English  park.  I  pass- 
ed horrible  tule  swamps,  and  reached 
a  cattle  land  with  corrals  and  solitary 
cowboys.  There  was  a  quaint  old 
Spanish  Mission  that  lingers  in  my 
memory,  then  once  again  I  came  into 
the  land  of  the  orange-groves  and  the 
irrigating  ditch.  Here  I  fell  in  with 
two  of  the  hobo  fraternity,  and  we 
walked  many  mile  together.  One  night 
we  slept  in  a  refrigerator  car,  where 
I  felt  as  if  icicles  were  forming  on  my 
spine.     But  walking  was  not  much  in 
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their  line,  so  next  morning  they  jump- 
ed a  train  and  we  separated.  I  was 
very  thankful,  as  they  did  not  look 
over-clean,  and  I  had  a  wholesome 
horror   of   "seam-squirrels." 

On  arriving  in  Los  Angeles  I  went 
to  the  post  office.  There  was  a  letter 
from  the  Prodigal  dated  New  York, 
and  inclosing  fourteen  dollars,  the 
amount  he  owed  me.     He  said : 

"I  returned  to  the  paternal  roof, 
weary  of  my  role.  The  fatted  calf 
awaited  me.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sick 
again  for  the  unhallowed  swine-husks. 
Meet  me  in  Frisco  about  the  end  of 
February,  and  I  will  a  glorious  pro- 
position unfold.  Don't  fail.  I  must 
have  a  partner  and  I  want  you.  Look 
for  a  letter  in  the  general  delivery." 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  Feb- 
ruary was  nearly  over.  I  took  a 
steerage  passage  to  San  Francisco, 
resolving  that  I  would  mend  my  for- 
tunes. It  is  so  easy  to  drift.  I  was 
already  in  the  social  slough,  a  hobo 
and  an  outcast.  I  saw  that  as  long 
as  I  remained  friendless  and  unknown 
nothing  but  degraded  toil  was  open 
to  me.  Surely  I  could  climb  up,  but 
was  it  worth  while?  A  snug  farm 
in  the  Northwest  awaited  me.  I  would 
work  my  way  back  there,  and  arrive 
decently  clad.  Then  none  would  know 
of  my  humiliation.  I  had  been  way- 
ward and  foolish,  but  I  had  learned 
something. 

The  men  who  toiled,  endured  and 
suffered  were  kind  and  helpful,  their 
masters  mean  and  rapacious.  Every- 
where was  the  same  sordid  grasping 
for  the  dollar.  With  my  ideals  and 
training  nothing  but  discouragement 
and  defeat  would  be  my  portion.  Oh, 
it  is  so  easy  to  drift ! 

I  was  sick  of  the  whole  business. 


CHAPTER  X. 

What  with  steamer  fare  and  a  few 
small  debts  to  settle,  I  found  when 
I  landed  in  San  Francisco  that  once 
more  I  was  flatly  broke.  I  was  ar- 
restively  seedy,  literally  on  my  uppers, 
for  owing  to  my  long  tramp  my  boots 
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were  barely  holding  together.  There 
was  no  letter  for  me,  and  perhaps  it 
was  on  account  of  my  disappoint- 
ment, perhaps  on  account  of  my  ex- 
treme shabbiness,  but  I  found  I  had 
quite  lost  heart.  Looking  as  I  did, 
I  would  not  ask  any  one  for  work.  So 
I  tightened  my  belt  and  sat  in  Ports- 
mouth Square,  cursing  myself  for  trie 
many  nickels  I  had  squandered  in  riot- 
ous living. 

Two  days  later  I  was  still  drawing 
in  my  belt.  All  I  had  eaten  was  one 
meal,  which  I  had  earned  by  peeling 
half  a  sack  of  potatoes  for  a  restaur- 
ant. I  slept  beneath  the  floor  of  an 
empty  house  out  the  Presidio  way. 

On  this  day  I  was  drowsing  on  my 
bench  when  some  one  addressed  me. 

"Say,  young  fellow,  you  look  pretty 
well  used  up." 

I  saw  an  elderly  grey-haired  man. 

"Oh,  no!"  I  said,  "I'm  not.  That's 
just  my  acting.  I'm  a  millionaire  in 
disguise,  studying  sociology." 

He  came  and  sat  by  me. 

"Come,  buck  up,  kid,  you're  pretty 
near  down  and  out.  I've  been  study- 
in'  you  them  two  days." 

"Two  days,"  I  echoed  drearily.  "It 
seems  like  two  years."  Then,  with 
sudden   fierceness : 

"Sir,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you.  Never 
in  my  life  before  have  I  tried  to  bor- 
row money.  It  is  asking  a  great  deal 
of  you  to  trust  me,  but  it  will  be  a 
most  Christian  act.  I  am  starving. 
If  you  have  ten  cents  that  isn't  work- 
ing lend  it  to  me  for  the  love  of  God. 
I'll  pay  you  back  if  it  takes  me  ten 
years." 

"All  right,  son,"  he  said  cheerfully ; 
"let's  go  and  feed." 

He  took  me  to  a  restaurant  where 
he  ordered  a  dinner  that  made  my 
head  swim.  I  felt  near  to  fainting, 
but  after  I  had  had  some  brandy,  I 
was  able  to  go  on  with  the  business 
of  eating.  By  the  time  I  got  to  the 
coffee  I  was  as  much  excited  by  the 
food  as  if  I  had  been  drinking  wine. 
I  now  took  an  opportunity  to  regard 
my  benefactor. 

He  was  rather  under  medium 
height,  but  so  square  and  solid  you 
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felt  he  was  a  man  to  be  reckoned 
with.  His  skin  was  as  brown  as  an 
Indian's,  but  his  eyes  were  light-blue 
and  brightly  cheerful,  as  from  some 
inner  light.  His  mouth  was  firm  and 
his  chin  square  and  resolute.  Alto- 
gether his  face  was  a  curious  blend 
of  benevolence  and  ruthless  determina- 
tion. 

Now  he  was  regarding  me  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  benevolent. 

"Feel  better,  son?  Well,  go  ahead 
and  tell  me  as  much  of  your  story  as 
you  want  to." 

I  gave  an  account  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  me  since  I  had  set  foot 
on  the  new  land. 

"Huh!"  he  ejaculated  when  I  had 
finished.  "That's  the  worst  of  your 
old-country  boys.  You  haven't  got 
the  get-up  and  nerve  to  rustle  a  job. 
You  go  to  a  boss  and  tell  him  you've 
no  experience,  but  you'll  do  your  best. 
An  American  hoy  says :  "I  can  do 
anything.  Give  me  the  job  and  I'll 
just  show  you.'  Who's  goin'  to  be 
hired?  Well,  I  think  I  can  get  you 
a  job  helpin'  a  gardener  out  Alameda 
way." 

I  expressed  my  gratitude. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said;  "I'm 
glad  by  the  grace  of  God  I've  been 
the  means  of  givin'  you  a  hand-up. 
Better  come  to  my  room  and  stop 
with  me  till  somethin'  turns  up  I'm 
goin'  North  in  three  days." 

I  asked  if  he  was  going  to  the 
Yukon. 

"Yes,  I'm  goin'  to  join  this  crazy 
rush  to  the  Klondike.  I've  been  min- 
in'  for  twenty  years,  Arizona,  Color- 
ado, all  over,  and  now  I  am  a-goin'  to 
see  if  the  North  hasn't  got  a  stake 
for  me." 

Up  in  his  room  he  told  me  of  his 
life. 

"I'm  saved  by  the  grace  of  God, 
but  I've  been  a  Bad  Man.  I've  been 
everything  from  a  city  marshall  to  boss 
gambler.  I  have  gone  heeled  for  two 
years,  thinking  to  get  my  pass  to  hell 
at  any  moment." 

"Ever  killed  any  one?"   I  queried. 

He  was  beginning  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room. 


"Glory  to  God,  I  haven't,  but  I've 
shot.  .  .  .  There  was  a  time  when 
I  could  draw  a  gun  and  drive  a  nail 
in  the  wall.  I  was  quick,  but  there 
was  lots  that  could  give  me  cards  and 
spades.  Quiet  men,  too,  you  would 
never  think  it  of  'em.  The  quiet  ones 
was  the  worst.  Meek,  friendly,  de- 
cent men,  to  see  them  drinkin'  at  a 
bar,  but  they  didn't  know  Fear,  and 
every  one  of  'em  had  a  dozen  notches 
on  his  gun.  I  know  lots  of  them, 
chummed  with  them,  and  princes  they 
were,  the  finest  in  the  land,  would 
give  the  shirts  off  their  backs  for  a 
friend.  You'd  like  them — but,  Lord 
be  praised,  I'm  a  saved  man." 

I  was  deeply  interested. 

"I  know  I'm  talking  in  a  way  I 
shouldn't.  It's  all  over  now,  and  I've 
seen  the  evil  of  my  ways,  but  I've 
got  to  talk  once  in  a  while.  I'm  Jim 
Hubbard,  known  as  'Salvation  Jim,' 
and  I  know  minin'  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  Once  I  used  to  gamble 
and  drink  the  limit.  One  morning  I 
got  up  from  the  Card-table  after  sit- 
ting there  thirty-six  hours.  I'd  lost 
five  thousand  dollars.  I  knew  they'd 
handed  me  out  'cold  turkey,'  but  I 
took  my  medicine. 

"Right  then  I  said  I'd  learn  to  be 
a  crook  too.  I  learned  to  play  with 
marked  cards.  I  could  tell  every  card 
in  the  deck.  I  ran  a  stud-poker  game, 
with  a  Jap  and  a  Chinaman  for  part- 
ners. They  were  quicker  to  learn 
than  white  men,  and  less  likely  to  lose 
their  nerve.  It  was  easy  money,  like 
taking  candy  from  a  kid.  Often  I 
would  play  on  the  square.  No  man 
can  bluff  strong  without  showing  it. 
Maybe  it's  just  a  quiver  of  the  eye- 
lash, maybe  a  shuffle  of  the  foot.  I've 
studied  a  man  for  a  month  till  I  found 
the  sign  that  gave  him  away.  Then 
I've  raised  and  raised  him  till  the 
sweat  pricked  through  his  brow.  He 
was  my  meat.  I  went  after  the  men 
that  robbed  me,  and  I  went  one  bet- 
ter.    Here,  shuffle  this  deck." 

He  produced  a  pack  of  cards  from 
a  drawer. 
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"I'll  never  go  back  to  the  old  trade. 
I'm  saved.  I  trust  in  God,  but  just 
for  diversion  I  keep  my  hand  in," 

Talking  to  me,  he  shuffled1  the  pack 
a  few  times. 

"Here,  I'm  dealing;  what  do  you 
want?     Three   Kings?" 

I  nodded. 

He  dealt  four  hands.  In  mine  there 
were  three  Kings. 

Taking  up  another  he  showed  me 
three  aces. 

"I'm  out  of  practice,"  he  said  apolo- 
getically. "My  hands  are  calloused. 
I  used  to  keep  them  as  soft  as  velvet." 

He  showed  me  some  false  shuffles, 
dealing  from  under  the  deck,  and 
other    tricks. 

"Yes,  I  got  even  with  the  ones  that 
got  my  money.  It  was  eat  or  be  eaten. 
I  went  after  the  suckers.  There  was 
never  a  man  did  me  dirt  but  I  paid 
him  with  interest.  Of  course,  it's  dif- 
ferent now.  The  Good  Book  says: 
'Do  good  unto  them  that  harm  you.' 
I  guess  I  would,  but  I  wouldn't  re- 
commend any  one  to  try  and  harm  me. 
I  might  forget." 

The  heavy,  aggressive  jaw  shot  for- 
ward ;  the  eyes  gleamed  with  a  fear- 
less ferocity,  and  for  a  moment  the 
man  took  on  an  air  that  was  almost 
tigerish.  I  could  scarce  believe  my 
sight;  yet  the  next  instant  it  was  the 
same  cheerful,  benevolent  face,  and  I 
thought  my  eye's  must  have  played  me 
some  trick. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  sedate  Puritan 
strain  in  me  that  appealed  to  him,  but 
we  became  great  friends.  We  talked 
of  many  things,  and  most  of  all,  I 
loved  to  get  him  to  tell  of  his  early 
life.  It  was  just  like  a  story;  thrown 
on  the  world  while  yet  a  child ;  a 
shoeblack  in  New  York,  fighting  for 
his  stand;  a  lumber-jack  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan;  lastly,  a  miner  in  Ari- 
zona. He  told  me  of  long  months  on 
the  desert  with  only  his  pipe  for  com- 
pany, talking  to  himself  over  the  fire 
at  night,  and  trying  not  to  go  crazy. 
He  told  me  of  the  girl  he  married 
and  worshipped,  and  of  the  man  who 
broke  up  his  home.    Once  more  I  saw 


that  flitting  tiger-look  appear  on  his 
face  and  vanish  immediately.  He  told 
me  of  his  wild  days. 

"I  was  always  a  fighter,  and  I  never 
knew  what  fear  meant.  I  never  saw 
the  man  that  could  beat  me  in  a  rough- 
and-tumble  scrap.  I  was  uncommon 
husky  and  as  quick  as  a  cat,  but  it 
was  my  fierceness  that  won  out  for 
me.  Get  a  man  down  and  give  him 
the  leather.  I've  kicked  a  man's  face 
to  a  jelly.  It  was  kick,  bite  and  gouge 
in  them   days — anything  went. 

"Yes,  I  never  knew  fear.  I've  gone 
up  unarmed  to  a  man  I  knew  was 
heeled  to  shoot  me  on  sight,  and  I've 
dared  him  to  do  it.  Just  by  the  power 
of  the  eye  I've  made  him  take  water. 
He  thought  I  had  a  gun  and  could 
draw  quicker'n  him.  Then,  as  the 
drink  got  hold  of  me,  I  got  worse  and 
worse.  I've  done  things  that  would 
have  landed  me  in  the  penitentiary, 
but  I  always  played  a  lone  hand.  Time 
was  when  I  would  have  robbed  a  bank 
and  shot  the  man  that  tried  to  stop 
me.  Glory  to  God !  I've  seen  the  evil 
of  my  ways." 

"Are  you  sure  you'll  never  back- 
slide?" I  asked. 

"Never!  I'm  born  again.  I  don't 
smoke,  drink  or  gamble,  and  I'm  as 
happy  as  the  day's  long.  There  was 
the  drink.  I  would  go  on  the  water- 
wagon  for  three  months  at  a  stretch, 
but  day  and  night,  wherever  I  went, 
the  glass  of  whisky  was  there  right 
between  my  eyes.  Sooner  or  later  it 
got  the  better  of  me.  Then  one  night 
I  went  half-sober  into  a  Gospel  Hall. 
The  glass  was  there,  and  I  was  in 
agony  tryin'  to  resist  it.  The  speaker 
was  callin'  sinners  to  come  forward. 
I  thought  I'd  try  the  thing  anyway, 
so  I  went  forward  to  the  penitents' 
bench.  When  I  got  up  the  glass  was 
gone.  Of  coure,  it  came  back,  but 
I  got  rid  of  it  again  in  the  same  way. 
Well,  I  had  many  a  struggle  and  many 
a  defeat,  but  in  the  end  I  won.  It's 
a  divine  miracle." 

I  wish  I  could  paint  or  act  the  man 
for  you.  Words  cannot  express  his 
curious  character.  I  came  to  have  a 
great  fondness  for  him,  and  certainly 
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owed  him  a  huge  debt  of  gratitude. 

One  day  I  was  paying  my  usual 
visit  to  the  post  office,  when  some  one 
gripped   me   by   the   arm. 

"Hullo  Scotty !  By  all  that's  won- 
derful. I  was  just  going  to  mail  you 
a  letter." 

It  was  the  Prodigal,  very  well  dress- 
ed and  spruce-looking. 

"Say,  I'm  so  tickled  I  got  you; 
we're  going  to  start  in  two  days." 

"Start!    Where?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  for  the  Golden  North,  for 
the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  for  the 
treasure  troves  of  the  Klondike  Val- 
ley." 

"You  may  be,"  I  said  soberly ;  "but 
I  can't." 

"Yes  you  can,  and  you  are,  old 
sport.  I  fixed  all  that.  Come  on,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  I  went  home 
and  did  the  returned  prodigal  stunt. 
The  old  man  was  mighty  decent  when 
I  told  him  it  was  no  good,  I  couldn't 
go  into  the  glue  factory  yet  awhile. 
Told  him  I  had  the  gold-bug  awful 
bad  and  nothing  but  a  trip  up  there 
would  cure  me.  He  was  rather  tick- 
led with  the  idea.  Staked  me  hand- 
somely, and  gave  me  a  year  to  make 
good.  So  here  I  am,  and  you're  in 
with  me.  I'm  going  to  grubstake  you. 
Mind,  it's  a  business  proposition.  I've 
got  to  have  some  one,  and  when  you 
make  the  big  strike  you've  got  to 
divvy  up." 

I  said  something  about  having  se- 
cured employment  as  an  under-gar- 
dener. 


"Shaw  !  you'll  soon  be  digging  gold- 
nuggets  instead  of  potatoes.  Why, 
man,  it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and 
anybody  else  would  jump  at  it.  Of 
course,  if  you're  afraid  of  the  hard- 
ships and  so  on — " 

"No,"  I  said  quickly,  "I'll  go." 
"Ha !"  he  laughed,  "you're  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  be  afraid.  Well,  we're 
going  to  be  blighted  Argonauts,  but 
we've  got  to  get  busy  over  our  out- 
fits. We  haven't  got  any  too  much 
time." 

So  we  hustled  around.  It  seemed  as 
if  half  of  San  Francisco  was  Klon- 
dike-crazy. On  every  hand  was  there 
speculation  and  excitement.  All  the 
merchants  had  their  outfitting  depart- 
ments, and  wild  and  vague  were  their 
notions  as  to  what  was  required.  We 
did  not  do  so  badly,  though  like  every 
one  else  we  bought  much  that  was 
worthless  and  foolish.  Suddenly  I 
bethought  me  of  Salvation  Jim,  and 
I  told  the  Prodigal  of  my  new  friend. 

"He's  an  awfully  good  sort,"  I 
said;  "white  all  through,  all  kinds  of 
experience ;  and  he's  going  alone." 

"Why,"  said  the  Prodigal,  "that's 
just  the  man  we  want.  We'll  ask  him 
to  join  us." 

I  brought  the  two  together,  and  it 
was  arranged.  So  it  came  about  that 
we  three  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  to  seek  our  for- 
tunes in  the  Frozen  North. 

(To   be   continued.) 


A  FOOL 

He  who  loves  the  first  time 
Is  a  God — tho'  he  love  in  vain, 

But  a  sorry  fool  is  he 
Who  loves  in  vain  again. 

Again,  without  being  loved, 

I  love — for  a  fool  am  I ; 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  laughing: 

I  laugh  with  them — and  die. 

Meredith  Starr. 
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By 
F.   E.   Green 


We  are  often  lead  to  believe  that  a  man  must  own 
and  work  many  acres  of  land  to  make  money.  This 
is  not  so.  Our  aim  should  be  to  work  the  soil  better, 
instead  of  working  more  soil.  Many  countries  are 
troubled  with  the  problem  of  keeping  the  soil  under 
cultivation.  People  flock  to  the  cities  and  land  is  al- 
lowed to  go  to  waste.  England  has  commenced  re- 
elaiining  these  waste  lands  by  the  small  holding  and  by 
using  methods  of  intensive  farming.  The  soil  in  many 
cases  has  been  depleted  of  its  fertility.  This  has  to 
be  restored  and  there  is  no  better  method  than  by  mixed 


CANADA  is  not  the  only  country 
that  is  crying  "Back  to  the 
Land."  For  many  years  there 
has  'been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  rural 
population  of  England.  In  1851,  Eng- 
land had  18,000,000  people  of  whom 
1,376,051  were  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Fifty  years  later  the  population  was 
33,000,000,  while  the  rual  citizens 
numbered    only    727,130.      No    nation 
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can  endure  which  is  not  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil  and  if  England  cannot  pro- 
duce more  of  her  own  food  she  will 
soon  have  disaster  to  face.  It  is  estim- 
ated in  London  Magazine  that  there 
is  not  enough  food  grown  in  the  coun- 
try to  supply  her  people  for  more 
than  seven  weeks,  and  at  times  the 
stock  has  fallen  as  low  as  three  weeks 
consumption.  For  the  navy,  is  spent 
$150,000,000  per  year,  but  what  good 
would  the  navy  be  if  the  people  were 
all  starving  at  home?  The  average 
wheat  yield  of  England  is  33  bushels 
to  the  acre  while  that  of  Canada  is  18. 
The  soil  is  all  that  it  should  be  but 
the  business  organization  of  the  farm 
is  dead.  There  are  twice  as  many 
farms  in  Great  Britain  of  less  than  50 
acres  than  there  are  farms  over  that 
size.  These  are  profitable  and  why 
should  there  not  be  more  of  them? 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  number 
of  people  who  make  their  living  from 
ten  acres  or  less.  No  matter  what  sec- 
tion of  England  you  go  into  these 
small  farms  are  in  evidence.  Rent  of 
these  farms  amounts  to  as  high  as  ten 
dollars  per  acre.    From  this  the  farm- 
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er  can  earn  from  $5  to  $10  per  week 
after  paying  for  horse  labor  which  is 
necessary  in  working  the  soil.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  sections  where 
they  grow  potatoes  as  their  chief  crop. 
It  is  also  true  of  other  sections. 

Even  from  the  far  distant  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Tamar,  we  find  a  group  of  small  holders 
who  supply  Covent  Garden  Market  with 
the  earliest  English  strawberries.  This 
was  once  ordinary  farm  land,  but  so 
successful  has  early  fruit-growing  be- 
come in  this  warm  climate  that  the 
railway  company  makes  special  arrange 


ing  holdings  of  from  6  to  12  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  started 
with  a  quarter-acre  allotment,  and  with 
no  other  capital  but  that  necessary  for 
the  purchase  of  a  spade  and  a  hoe,  and 
a  few   other  garden  implements. 

Besides  the  well-known  instances  of 
Lord  Carrington's  small  holdings  in 
Lincolnshire,  there  are  the  small  hold- 
ings on  the  Earl  of  Harrowby's  estates. 
He  has  703  acres  in  small  holdings  on 
his  Staffordshire  property,  and  224 
acres  in  Gloucestershire,  besides  94 
acres  in  allotments.  He  states  that  he 
never  knew  a  small  holder  to  be  in 
arrears,  and  that  his  tillage  is  invar- 
iably  good. 
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ments  to  have  the  produce  ferried 
across  the  river.  Then  there  is  the  tre- 
mendous impetus  given  to  strawberry- 
growing  in  the  last  few  years  in  Hamp- 
shire— the  outcome,  I  believe,  of  some 
cottager  scratching  a  slip  of  waste  land 
and  planting  it  with  strawberries. 
There  are  now  30,000  acres  under  straw- 
berries from  Netley  to  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham,  and  many  a  man  is  making  an 
entire  living  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
2  or  3  acres. 

In  Essex,  there  is  a  group  of  two 
hundred  small  holdings  round  about 
Mr.  Wilkins's  famous  Tiptree  jam  fac- 
tory. They  are  not  growing  fruit  for 
Mr.  Wilkins,  though,  but  are  engaged  in 
growing  seeds  for  the  seed  merchant. 
Here    we  get  a  number  of  self-support- 


But  this  is  not  the  'best.  In  the 
County  of  Essex  there  is  a  French 
garden,  of  the  experimental  nature  as 
yet,  which  produced  in  the  nine 
months,  from  March  to  November,  to 
the  value  of  $1,885  Per  acre-  This  is 
on  land  that  is  not  above  the  average 
and  is  four  miles  from  a  railway  sta- 
tion. This  should  be  a  good  test  for 
the  small  holdings.  On  this  particular 
farm  of  600  acres  where  there  was  on- 
ly three  men  and  two  boys  kept  at 
work,  there  are  now  53  men  and  7 
boys  with  all  they  wish  to  do.  This 
shows  the  real  value  of  intensive  farm- 
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ing  and  which  may  be  applied  to  all 
parts  of  England. 

In  working  these  small  farms  there 
are  many  different  methods  according 
to  the  means  and  the  ability  of  the 
man  who  undertakes  to  bring  the 
waste  acres  under  cultivation.  Un- 
fortunately for  these  farms  there  are 
men  who  are  willing  and  capable  to 
do  the  work  but  they  have  not  the 
means  to  launch  out  for  themselves. 
They  make  the  small  holding  pay  by 
working  what  land  they  can  in  their 
spare  time  for  a  start.  These  men 
sometimes  start  with  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  and  a  spade  to  dig  it. 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  has  en- 
durance, and  knowledge,  and  works  on 
into  the  twilight  when  the  brigrhtly 
lighted  village  tavern  is  resounding 
with  conviviality.  The  fruits  of  his 
labor  gradually  crystallise  into  capital 
— capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  more  acres,  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  stock,  of  horses,  and  even  of  wagons 
to  convey  his  bulky  produce  to  market. 

In  answer  to  those  who  say — with  a 
show  of  reason,  I  admit — that  a  small 
holder  must  be  in  possession  of  a  fair 
amount  of  capital  before  he  makes  a 
start,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  case 
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I  have  personally  known  of  a  man 
who  had  nothing  when  he  arrived  on  the 
land  but  some  ragged  clothes  in  which 
he  stood.  A  friend  gave  him  a  spade, 
and  told  him  that  he  could  turn  up  as 
much  land  as  he  liked  in  a  derelict  field. 
He  half-starved  in  a  shed  where  he  slept 
for  the  first  year,  obtaining  food  for 
small  services  rendered  while  the  first 
season's  crops  were  growing.  He  now 
carries  on  a  regular  market-garden  bus- 
iness, having  added  two  more  acres  by 
his  labor  to  the  productive  land  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  how  much  more  fertile 
could  he  make  it  had  he  access  to  capi- 
tal. 

Then  we  come  to  those  who  have  a 
little  more  money  to  finance  their  un- 
dertakings. Some  are  able  to  hire  a 
plow  and  buy  fruit  plants  to  stock  an 
acre  or  more.  Then  he  has  to  wait  till 
these  come  into  bearing  and  during 
this  time  he  works  at  his  trade  or  at 
any  work  he  can  find  to  do.  Others 
are  better  off,  are  able  to  pay  a  de- 
posit on  their  small  farm  and  with  the 
remainder  of  their  money  get  a  good 
start  in  stocking  the  place  and  putting 
up  buildings.  However,  the  average 
man  rents  his  holding.  These  farms 
average  about  ten  acres.     Three  cows 
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are  usually  kept,  as  well  as  an  acre  of 
land  for  growing  vegetables  and  extra 
food  for  the  cows.  It  takes  three  acres 
to  keep  a  cow  in  England,  therefore  he 
has  nine  acres  for  the  cows  and  the 
other  for  cultivation.  Financing  these 
farms  is  an  important  matter.  Every- 
thing must  be  done  to  make  the 
amount  of  feed  purchased,  small. 
Each  department  must  help  to  pay  for 
the  other. 

The  three  cows  must  be  erood  ones, 
costing  $97  each  —  $291.  These  cows 
should  be  capable  of  yielding  600  to 
700  gallons  of  milk  per  annum,  bringing: 
in  at  24c  a  gallon  $480  a  year.  The 
cows  will  cost  about  $48  each  per  an- 
num, for  hay  is  being  produced  on  the 
holding.  The  young  sow  will  cost  about 
$14,  and  its  bran  bill,  beyond  the  house- 
hold slops,  will  come  to  $12  for  the 
year.  She  should  give  birth  to  two 
litters — $48.  Then  there  are  two  kinds 
of  live-stock  that  can  be  kept  with 
practically  no  rent  to  be  charged  to 
their  debit.  I  refer  to  fowls  and  bees. 
Fowls  can  be  kept  on  pasture,  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  15  to  the  acre, 
rent  free,  for  then  they  are  not  robbing 


the  cows  of  grazing  ground,  but  are  ac- 
tually improving  the  pasture.  They 
will  be  able  to  tread  half  of  it  while 
the  other  half  of  it  is  put  up  for  hay. 
This  will  mean  buying  75  birds  at  about 
80  cents— $60. 

The  other  live-stock  that  can  be  kept 
rent  free  are  bees.  They  roam  over 
other  people's  fields,  and  fertilize  the 
blo.sso.ms  in  the  fruit  garden.  From 
these  one  should  make  about  $5  a  hive. 
From  the  fowls  one  might  estimate  a 
modest  profit  of  $40.  In  the  garden 
should  be  grown  an  abundance  of  those 
vegetables  which  can  be  used  for  feeding 
cows  and  pigs,  and  even  the  fowls, 
when  market  prices  are  low — vegetables 
such  as  cabbages,  carrots,  and  parsnips. 
Out  of  such  a  holding  a  man  should 
make  $350  a  year. 

Fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  if 
the  owner  or  renter  is  to  make  the 
most  of  his  land.  This  is  one  advan- 
tage of  mixed  farming.  The  manure 
is  produced  cheaply  by  the  stock  kept. 
At  first  he  does  not  need  much  help 
but  as  he  finds  what  the  soil  will  grow 
best,  and  finds  also  that  he  can  profit- 
ably use    more    help   he  gets    it.     He 
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must  bring  more  land  un- 
der cultivation  and  he 
must  make  it  yield  more 
than  ever  it  did  if  he  is 
going  to  make  a  success 
of  farming.  In  time  he 
should  be  able  to  keep  one 
cow  on  one  acre,  instead 
iA  one  cow  on  three. 

The  great  lack  which  is 
apparent  to  the  visitor  is 
that    of    business    ability. 
There    is    a    scarcity    of 
genuine   organization    for 
the  sale  of  produce.     The 
holder  :s  too  apt  to  allow 
the  merchant  or  buyer  to 
give  whatever  he  will   in 
order  that  the  stuff  may 
be    got    rid    of.      This    is 
what    keeps    the     farmer 
poor   and   the   middleman    rich.      The 
good  producer  is  rarely  a  good  sales- 
man and  if  he  is,  he  has  usually  only 
a  half  load    to  market    and    thus    the 
cost  of   marketing   is   increased   very 
materially. 

There  are  many  who  are  able  to 
take  care  of  the  stock  but  who  are  un- 
able to  put  their  knowledge  into  prac- 
tice because  of  lack  of  funds.  What 
is  to  he  done  for  these  men?  There 
should  be  some  way  of  giving  them 
some  money  for  a  start  on  condition 
that  they  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  able. 
This  is  done  in  other  countries  and  the 
English  farmer  should  be  as  honest 
as  other  farmers.  Many  countries  of 
Europe  have  loaned  money  to  farm- 
ers on  mortgage  security  at  a  very 
small  rate  of  interest.  This  was  re- 
paid as  the  crops  are  harvested  and 
proved  to  be  the  'best  investment  which 
the  Government  could  have  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Co-oper- 
ation is  also  found  wanting.  Few  of 
these  small  farmers  know  anything 
about  it.  Little  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  hut  more  of  it  should  be 
done  as  the  value  of  organized  farm- 
ers is  seen  in  a  few  places  in  England. 

At   Framlingham,    Suffolk,    six     years 
ago  an  agricultural  co-operative  societv 
was  formed.    It  now  markets  over  two 
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millions  of  eggs  annually,  and  the  mem- 
bers get  for  their  eggs  $10,000  more  col- 
lectively than  they  did  individually.  In 
the  heart  of  Somersetshire,  at  Street, 
a  number  of  poultry  keepers  co-operated 
and  formed  the  Street  Co-operative 
Depot.  The  benefit  arising  therefrom  is 
not  only  that  4  cents  per  dozen  more  for 
eggs  was  obtained  by  each  individual, 
but  there  is  also  the  gain  to  the  nation 
of  a  greater  number  of  poultry  being 
produced  at  home.  This,  for  example, 
is  some  of  the  good  work  promoted  by 
the  Agricultural  Organization  Society  ; 
but  what  a  vast  virgin  field  is  left  open 
to  our  Board  on  which  to  win  its  spurs! 
At  present  it  is  content  to  issue  a  jour- 
nal once  a  month  and  an  occasional 
leaflet  of  advice,  but  it  never  ventures 
on  the  experimental  staere.  Its  whole 
literature  is  stamped  with  academical 
aloofness.  Its  articles  are  written  bv 
theorists. 

Not  so  the  Irish  Board.  From  it  we 
get  valuable  data  presented  by  men 
carrying  out  real  experiments  in  potato- 
growing,  spraying,  dairying,  etc.  Alone 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  earth, 
England  possesses  no  agricultural  ex- 
perimental station. 

When  we  have  cleansed  our  cities  and 
made  our  soil  fruitful,  when  we  have 
instituted  new  municipal  markets  free 
of  excessive  tolls  and  unscrupulous 
salesmen,  when  we  have  really  begun 
to  work  together  in  co-operation,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  see  our  slums 
purged  of  human  wreckage,  our  acres 
tilled  by  a  smiling  race  of  sturdy  yeo- 
men, our  granaries  filled  with  golden 
grain,  and  England  strong  enough  to 
face  the  whole  world  ! 


Beet  Growing  for  Canadians 


By  L.  A.  Thompson 


"Grow  sugar  beets"  is  a  motto  that  has  held  sway  in 
'  different  parts  of  Canada  at  different  times.  The 
movement  started  in  Ontario  and  has  now  spread  to 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  It  is  a  profitable  move- 
ment. Not  only  is  it  lucrative  to  grow  the  beets  but 
the  cultivation  and  rotation  necessary  for  beet  produc- 
tion enable  the  farmer  to  grozv  more  and  better 
crops  of  the  other  varieties.  This  increases  the  profits 
from  other  sources.  Beet  growing  lends  itself  to  bet- 
ter cultivation.    It  will  be  an  education  in  this  respect. 


IF  the  experts  keep  finding  out 
many  more  things    about    Canada 

they  will  soon  find  that  she  will  be 
self  sustaining  and  that  she  will  need 
the  help  of  no  outsider  to  keep  her 
people  fed  and  clothed.  Some  few 
years  ago  the  sugar  beet  industry  was 
exploited  in  Ontario  with  considerable 
success.  Now  it  is  British  Columbia's 
turn.  She  has  made  investigations 
and  it  is  found  that  the  beet  can  be 
grown  with  genuine  success  in  the 
western  province.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  erection  of  a 
plant  and  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  grow  the  beet.  The  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  300  tons  per  day.  The 
managers  have  engaged  an  expert  to 
look  after  their  interests  and  give  ad- 
vice to  farmers  who  do  not  know  the 
ins  and  outs  of  beet  growing. 

Not  only  do  the  company  intend  to 
care  for  the  beets  after  they  have 
been  grown,  but  they  hope  to  keep 
the  farmers  supplied  with  the  best 
seed,  says  the  Vancouver  World.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  bought  ten 
acres  of  good  land.  The  best  roots 
are  to  be  selected  from  those  shipped 
in  and  kept  for  seed-growing  pur- 
poses.    This    will    give    the    farmers 


seed  grown  in  the  locality  and  which 
will  be  the  best  seed  which  can  be 
used,  as  it  will  be  climatized  and  will 
grow  best  on  the  farms  which  are 
engaged  in  beet*raising. 

As  early  as  1774  it  was  tried  to  get 
the  sugar  from  the  beet.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  machines  for  the 
proper  refining  and  the  chemical 
methods  were  also  very  crude.  But 
the  Germans  are  stickers  and  they  did 
not  allow  the  first  failure  to  discour- 
age them.  While  they  were  perfect- 
ing the  chemical  methods  and  the 
machines  necessary  they  also  per- 
fected the  beet.  At  first  it  was  possi- 
ble to  get  only  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  sugar 
from  the  beet,  and  8  tons  per  acre. 
Now  15  tons  per  acre  is  an  average 
yield  and  the  beets  give  up  about 
18  per  cent,  of  sugar.  In  Germany 
has  the  industry  grown  fastest.  Tn 
1873  there  were  about  two  million 
tons  of  beets  grown  in  Germany  but 
now  there  are  about  20  million  tons 
turned  into  sugar. 

The  following  description  of  making 
and  refining  beet-root  sugar  may  be  in- 
teresting. It  was  given  in  substance  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  Wallaceburg 
sugar  factories,     Berlin,     an   expert  of 
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twenty-five  years,  experience  as  a  re- 
finer of  beet  and  cane  sugars.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  beets  arrive  by  rail  and 
one-third  by  road.  They  are  unloaded 
at  the  sheds  and  from  tiiere  are  flamed 
by  water  into  the  factory  and  on  the 
way  are  separated  from  weeds,  gravel 
or  stone,  and  adhering  soil.  The  roots 
are  raised  by  a  large  wheel  to  the  wash- 
er, where  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  are  then  raised  to  automatic  scales 
for  weighing  and  dropped  into  the  slic- 
ing machine.  The  richer  the  beets  are 
in  sugar  the  finer  ther  are  sliced.  The 
sliced  products,  called  "cossettes, "  are 
carried  through  a  movable  chute  to  the 
defusion  battery,  where  the  sugar  juice 
is  extracted  by  the  action  of  warm 
water.  From  the  battery  the  juice  goes 
to  the  measuring  tank  and  is  tested  for 
specific  gravity.  The  residue  in  the 
battery  is  called  exhaust  feed  pulp, 
which  is  raised  by  a  screw  conveyer  and 
the  water  squeezed  out.  Thence  by 
means  of  a  conveyor  it  is  loaded  on  the 
cars  for  shipment,  or  sent  to  the  pulp 
pile  to  be  taken  away  by  farmers  as 
food  for  cattle. 

IS  INTERESTING  PROCESS. 

The  juice  from  the  measuring  tank  is 
pumped  through  reheaters  to  the  first 
carbonation  station,  where  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  of  lime  in  the  form  of 
milk  of  lime  is  added  for  clarifying. 
Then  the  excessive  lime  is  precipitated 
by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  lime 
is  usually  burnt  in  kilns  at  the  works, 
and  escaping  gas  is  drawn  off  by  means 
of  pumps,  washed,  and  forced  back  to 
the  mixture  of  juice  and  lime.  This  mix- 
ture is  treated  with  carbonic  acid  until 
a  filtered  sample  shows  one  per  cent,  of 
lime  still  in  solution.  The  juice  is  heat- 
ed to  90  degrees  C.  and  forced  by  a 
pressure  pump  through  filter  presses, 
where  it  it  fully  seperated  from  all  pre- 
cipitated matter  and  then  runs  by  its 
own  gravity  to  the  second  carbonation 
station.  The  contents  of  the  filter 
presses  are  dumped  into  a  conveyor  be- 
low, mixed  with  water  and  discharged 
out  into  a  settling  basin,  where  the 
heavy  precipitates  sink  to  the  bottom 
and  the  water  overflows  into  a  receiver. 
The  spent  lime  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  by 
the  farmers  and  is  very  beneficial  for 
heavy  clay  soil,  especially  through  the 
fermenting  mechanical  action,  which 
makes   the   hardest   soil  friable,   not   to 


mention  the  contents  of  phosphates, 
which  are  of  great  benefit  to  every  soil. 
Two  other  refining  processes  are  gone 
through  before  the  sugar  is  ready  for 
the  market,  during  which  many  valuable 
by-products  are  obtained,  most  of  them 
marketable  and  profitable.  The  molas- 
ses in  the  second  centrifugal  machines 
is  mostly  so  low  that  another  concentra- 
tion would  not  yield  enough  sugar  in 
paying  quantities  and  it  is  shipped  to 
distillers  to  be  manufactured  into 
alcohol. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Government  shows  the  large  increase 
in  beet  growing  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  how  the  factories  are  operated 
by  the  farmers  and  how  the  Germans 
have  made  a  success  of  their  occupa- 
tion by  industry.  Not  only  in  Ger- 
many but  also  in  Ontario  and  Michi- 
gan as  these  letters  indicate : 

"Replying  to  yours,  asking  me  what  I 
knew  about  the  sugar  factories  in  Michi- 
gan beg  to  say  that  the  first  sugar  fac- 
tory organized  in  Michigan  was  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Company,  about  twelve 
years  ago,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000.  This  company  was  organized  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cranage  and  other  local 
capitalists.  It  was  continued  for  about 
six  years  and  the  capital  was  then  in- 
creased to  $400,000,  the  original  stock 
holders  selling  $200,000  to  eastern  capi- 
talists. This  gave  to  the  old  stock  hold- 
ers 100  per  cent,  cash  dividend.  This 
company  of  $400,000  was  later  put  into 
the  big  merger  or  a  reorganization  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Company,  and 
understand  the  preferred  stock  is  now 
worth  par,  and  the  common  stock  $125.- 
00  per  share.  The  common  stock  after 
the  reorganization,  sold  as  low  as  $1.00 
per  share,  a  pretty  good  investment  for 
six  years. 

The  German  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany was  organized  about  eight  years 
ago  on  the  co-operation  plan.  The  stock 
was  taken  principally  by  farmers  or 
growers  of  beets.  This  stock  was  sold 
later,  about  the  time  the  old  Michigan 
Sugar  Company  was  put  into  the  com- 
bination of  the  different  sugar  com- 
panies, making  up  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  as  low  as  50  cents,  the  active 
management  was  then  changed  and  the 
old  Michigan  management  given  charge. 
They  have  since  paid  dividends  of  from 
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four  to  thirty  per  cent.,  and  are  now 
building  a  large  modern  factory  in 
Ohio,  and  this  stock  that  originally  cost 
$5.00  per  share  is  now  selling  at  $14.50, 
and  those  that  are  On  the  inside  are  pre- 
dicting that  it  will  soon  bring  $20.00. 
This  stock  (German  American)  is  own- 
ed by  local  capitalists,  principally.  The 
stock  of  the  'Michigan  Sugar  Company 
is  owned,  principally,  by  eastern  capi- 
talists, and  is  subject  to  considerable 
speculation." 

ONTARIO    TESTIMONY. 

"The  testimony  of  farmers  in  Ontario 
and  Alberta  is,  that  no  other  crop  so 
effectually  clears  the  land  or  so  well  fits 
it  for  barley,  oats  or  wheat  in  the  fol- 
lowing season  as  a  well  tilled  crop  of 
sugar  beets.  It  will  kill  out,  they  say, 
that  tough-lived  pest  the  Canadian 
thistle;  and  when  asked  how  it  destroys 
the  thistle  they  will  tell  you,  that  after 
the  hoe  has  cut  its  stem  the  broad  leaves 
of  the  beet  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun 
from  its  roots  and  they  die.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  land  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  cultivation  it  receives,  and  the 
operations  are  so  simple  that  cheap  un- 
skilled labor  if  properly  directed  will 
serve  the  purpose." 

But  the  farmers  are  not  going  into 
this  thing  blindly.  They  want  to 
know  what  they  are  going  to  get  out 
of  it  before  they  will  contract  to  grow 
the  beets.  The  Government  and  the 
company  have  both  given  figures 
which  show  that  there  is  money  in 
growing  the  beet  for  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

Allowing  for  horses,  wages,  haulage, 
etc.,  the  cost  per  acre  need  not  exceed 
$25.  But  even  without  these  machines 
a  small  acreage  can  be  attended  to 
without  much  labor.  In  this  matter 
Bulletin  IX  says: 

"A  farmer  with  three  or  four  boys 
and  girls  of  eight  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  may  cultivate  a  crop  of  four  or  five 
acres  without  hired  help,  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  days  of  labor  at  intervals  during 
the  growing  season,  as  easily  as  fifty 
years  ago  he  cultivated  the  same  area 
of  corn." 

The  sugar  works  will  pay  $5.00  per 
ton  for  sugar  beets  delivered  to  the 
works,  and  guarantee  a  minimum  of 
$4.50  per  ton  for  sugar  beets  delivered 


to  the  nearest  wharf  or  railway  station, 
if  water  transportation  is  impossible 
with  the  refund  of  difference  in  freight. 

The  sugar  works  further  will  give 
33  1-3  cents  per  ton  for  each  per  cent, 
of  sugar  above  14  per  cent. 

If  one  is  careful  and  does  one's  work 
properly  he  will  get  20  tons  of  beets 
with  at  least  18  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and 
therefore  the  cash  return  will  be — 

20  x  5  or  $100.00. 

20  x  133  or  $26.60 

or  a  total  of  $126.60. 

That  a  much  smaller  yield  is  profit- 
able is  testified  by  a  great  number  of 
farmers  examined  by  the  Dominion  com- 
mission. 

Not  only  is  the  increase  in  profits 
to  be  found  in  the  growing  of  beets 
but  there  is  the  additional  return 
from  the  extra  amount  of  grain  and 
stock  that  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
number  of  acres.  Beet  growing  lends 
itself  admirably  to  crop  rotation.  It 
also  compels  better  cultivation.  It 
is  largely  on  account  of  these  facts 
that  larger  crops  of  other  varieties 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  amount  of 
land.  * 

In  addition  to  this  here  is  the  yield  in 
wheat  of  the  same  German  farm  for  six 
years  before  sugar  beets  were  grown, 
and  for  six  years  after  sugar  beets  were 
grown.  The  fields  for  wheat  were  put 
in  after  sugar  beets,  otherwise  no 
change  of  treatment  made,  and  the  in- 
creased yield  in  wheat  is  traceable  alone 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets. 
Before  grown.  After  grawn. 

1  year  11.25  cwt.  7  year  13.00  cwt. 

2  year  12.50  cwt.  8  year  14.25  cwt. 

3  year  11.75  cwt.  9  year  13.50  cwt. 

4  year  11.00  cwt.  10  year  13.00  cwt. 

5  year  11.50  cwt.  llyear  11.00  cwt. 

(Special  dry  season.) 

6  year  10.50  cwt.  12  year  15.00  cwt. 
The  following  table  is  still  more  in- 
structive and  gives  the  amount  of  cattle 
kept  by  the  same  number  of  farmers 
with  the  same  acreage  under  cultivation 
before  and  after  the  sugar  beet  culture 
was  taken  up. 

Before.        After. 

Cows 106  head    5,469  head 

Heifers 3,431  head     1,087  head 

Hogs    3,146  head     9,119  head 

Fattening  cattle      635  head     2,681  head 
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Only  Dead  Scales  Wanted 


By  Robt.  A.  Sanborn 


Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  importing 
of  pests.  We  think  we  are  not  doing  this.  We  should 
be  sure  of  it.  Then  we  are  too  careless  of  the  stock 
we  plant  in  our  orchards.  Often  we  get  it  from  in- 
fected orchards.  There  are  many  diseases  of  fruit 
which  we  have  in  Canada.  There  arc  others  which 
we  hare  not  and  which  ive  do  not  want.  The  Domin- 
ion Government  has  done  considerable  work  along 
the  line  of  imported  fruit  tree  inspections.  They  should 
do  more.  Nurserymen  and  fruit  importers  should 
zvork  in  harmony  with  the  departments.  Disease  costs 
money.  It  may  cost  money  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
Dominion,  but  it  will  cost  more  to  eradicate  the  dis- 
ease when  zve  get  it.    Keep  it  out. 


IT  is  very  hard  for  the  American 
apple  to  find  its  way  into  the 
markets  of  Germany.  The  United 
States  have  for  years  been  trying  to 
build  up  a  trade  in  apples  with  the 
Germans.  But  the  Germans  do  not 
seem  to  want  the  Yankee  apple. 
There  is  too  much  San  Jose  Scale  in 
the  United  States  to  suit  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  afraid  of  getting  the 
scale  in  their  orchards  at  home.  They 
cannot  be  blamed.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  German  Government  to  keep  all 
pests  out  of  the  country.  Therefore, 
every  box  of  fruit  that  is  imported  in- 
to that  country  is  opened  at  the  land- 
ing place,  and  if  it  does  not  pass  the 
rigid  inspection  of  the  experts  it  is 
not  allowed  any  further  into  the 
country.  This  fact  has  discouraged 
the  apple  exporters  of  the  nited  States 
very  much.  The  figures  given  in 
Technical  World  may  be  of  interest. 

The  prohibitory  law  against  fruit  or 
nursery  stock  showing  infestation  with 
the   scale   dates,   in   Germany,   to   1898. 
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Since  then  the  reports  made  by  the  chief 
inspector  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  show 
figures  that  well  may  worry  the  export- 
ers and  carrying  lines.  In  1900-1901  an 
almost  negligible  percentage,  1.24,  of  the 
total  number  of  packages  of  fruit  im- 
ported was  found  to  be  infested.  But  in 
the  very  next  year  the  percentage  shot  up 
to  13.4  per  cent.,  in  the  next  year  to  7.1 
per  cent.,  and  in  1905-1906  it  was  11.1 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  nine  years  from 
1898  to  1907  the  average  percentage  of 
packages  infested  was  over  6  per  cent. 
Now  if  these  figures  correctly  stated  the 
amount  of  fruit  actually  rejected  at  this 
port  the  case  would  be  bad  enough,  but 
they  only  do  this  partially.  Under  the 
German  law  the  package  that  is  opened 
by  the  inspector  is  judged  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the  entire  shipment  so  that  if 
the  inspector  discovers  a  scattering  of 
scale  in  the  one  box  or  barrel  he  opens, 
he  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  condemn 
the  lot,  which  may  consist  of  50  packages 
or  200.  Not  only  does  the  law  operate 
drastically  in  this  particular  but  it  does 
not  discriminate  between  live  and  dead 
scales.  The  1.24  per  cent,  found  to  be 
infested  in  1900  means  then  that  prob- 
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ably  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  packages  shipped  from  America 
was  stopped  at  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

Shipments  that  are  debarred  from 
Germany  cannot  be  unloaded  in  France, 
where  the  restrictions  are  quite  as  severe. 
They  can  be  taken  to  England,  but  that 
market  is  generally  well  supplied  with 
American  fruit,  so  that  with  the  profit 
cut  down  by  rehandling  and  reshipping 
the  rejected  shipment  is  sold  at  a  loss. 
The  United  Kingdom  takes  from  75  to 
85  per  cent,  of  our  export  apples,  and 
Germany  from  4  to  16  per  cent.  In  1903- 
1904  Germany  received  at  Hamburg 
300,00  packages  of  our  apples,  6  per 
cent,  of  which  were  found  infested  with 
scale. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  losses,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  This  has  been  the  cry 
of  the  exporters.  It  has  been  the  plea 
of  the  growers  who  are  catering  to 
foreign  markets.  When  the  difficulty 
was  apparent  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy at  Washington  set  to  work  to 
find  a  remedy.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessful. It  is  the  simple  remedy  of 
fumigating  with  hydro-cyannic  gas. 
This  must  be  done  in  an  airtight 
cabinet.  First  place  the  apples  in  bar- 
rels or  boxes  without  the  covers.  Place 
these  packages  in  an  airtight  room 
and  allow  sulphuric  acid  to  drop  on  po- 
tassium cyanide  to  generate  the  gas. 


This  is  done  by  using  one-tenth  of  a 
gram  of  the  cyanide  and  having  the 
acid  poured  in  by  means  of  a  swing- 
ing cup,  and  a  string  which  hangs 
outside  the  box.  This  is  effective  in 
killing  every  scale. 

If  this  precaution  is  necessary  in 
sending  fruit  to  the  German  market 
is  it  not  necessary  that  we  fumigate 
all  stock  which  is  brought  into  this 
country?  Too  often  diseased  fruit 
and  young  trees  are  allowed  into  the 
country  and  these  diseases  are  allowed 
to  get  the  start  in  the  orchards.  Be- 
fore we  know  where  we  are  at  they 
have  overrun  the  orchard  and  we  have 
to  destroy  every  tree  before  the  dis- 
ease can  be  eradicated.  This  is  ex- 
pensive and  we  hesitate.  We  are  con- 
tent to  worry  along  with  smaller  pro- 
fits than  go  to  the  expense  of  setting 
out  a  new  orchard  and  caring  for  it 
till  it  comes  into  bearing.  Let  us  be 
a  little  more  careful  in  selecting  the 
fruit  and  also  the  stock  we  bring  into 
the  country.  Make  the  sender  guar- 
antee that  it  is  clean.  If  he  will  not 
do  this,  pay  him  so  much  less,  so  that 
you  may  be  in  a  position  to  do  the 
fumigating  yourself.  It  will  pay  you. 
If  it  pays  the  buyer  it  will  be  better 
for  the  country. 


Coyote-Proof  Sheep 

By  G.  Taylor. 


FENCING  the  ranges  of  Oregon 
and  Colorado  to  keep  out  wild 
animals,  especially  coyotes,  has 
proven  a  success.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  entered  upon  the 
experiment  of  enclosing  sheep  range 
within  a  fence  which  would  turn  stock 
destroying  animals  in  the  belief  that 
this  method  would  save  forage  as  well 


as  stock  and  wages.  This  belief  has 
been  fully  justified  by  the  results.  The 
Oregon  enclosure  carried  more  sheep 
than  an  equal  area  of  range  of  the 
same  quality  outside,  produced  a 
heavier  lamb  crop,  heavier  sheep,  and 
more  wool,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
sulted in  a  better  condition  of  the 
range  itself.       These  advantages  are 
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due  to  the  different  behavior  of  sheep 
pastured  within  such  an  enclosure 
from  that  of  sheep  herded  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

When  a  band  of  sheep  moves  about 
in  charge  of  a  herder,  it  must  be  kept 
from  scattering  much.  As  a  result 
much  of  the  forage  is  wasted  through 
trampling.  Within  an  enclosure,  how- 
ever, the  sheep  soon  learn  to  spread  out 
and  shift  for  themselves.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  given  area  supports  more  sheep, 
puts  them  in  better  condition,  and  suf- 
fers less  wear  and  tear.  The  success 
of  the  new  method,  however,  depends 
on  the  extermination  of  all  dangerous 
animals  within  the  enclosure,  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  fence  which  will 
keep  off  outside  attacks. 

The  Department's  experiment  at 
the  Wallowa  Forest  Reserve  was 
copied  by  a  Colorado  sheep-raiser,  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  thus  expresses  his  view. 

"I  constructed  a  fence  to  enclose  about 
500  acres  in  the  same  manner.  The  fence 
was  constructed  during  the  fall  of  1908, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1909  and  1910  one 
thousand  head  of  ewes  were  lambed  in 
this  enclosure.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
herder,  "one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the 
lambs  were  saved,"  that  is  a  lamb  to 
each  ewe,  "and  one  man  did  all  the 
work.  I  think  the  per  cent,  of  the 
lambs  would  have  been  higher,  but  one 
animal,  presumably  a  coyote,  was  inside 
when  the  fence  was  constructed.  It  was 
impossible  to  capture  this  animal  even 
with  hounds.  Some  of  the  herders 
thought  the  animal  was  not  a  coyote, 
but  since  coyote  tracks  were  found  in 
several  places  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was.  Whatever  the  animal  was  it 
raised  its  young  inside  the  enclosure." 


Connecting  his  loss  with  the  rapa- 
city of  this  animal,  Mr.  Taylor  says: 

"A  great  many  of  the  lambs  were 
killed  and  a  small  hole  eaten  behind  the 
foreleg  and  the  remainder  of  the  car- 
cass was  untouched.  On  the  land  out- 
side of  the  enclosure  it  required  the 
services  of  three  men  and  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  care  for  one  thousand  ewes, 
and  only  95  per  cent,  of  the  lambs  were 
saved.  This  per  cent,  could  not  have 
been  saved  without  the  assistance  of 
the  hounds. 

"I  consider  this  fence  a  splendid  in- 
vestment since  it  easily  pays  for  itself 
in  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  get  men  during  the  lambing 
season.  For  this  reason  the  money 
value  of  the  fence  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated." 

Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  the  Wal- 
lowa plan  of  construction  is  open  to 
improvement  in  one  particular.  He 
advocates  placing  a  barbed  wire  on 
the  ground  before  the  woven  wire  is 
unrolled,  and  stapling  it  down. 

"I  expect  to  build  another  enclosure 
soon,"  he  concludes,  "and  will  have  a 
barbed  wire  stretched  around  the  en- 
closure and  have  the  men  place  their 
foot  on  the  wire  and  press  it  close  to 
the  ground  and  staple  it.  With  the 
fence  already  constructed  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  get  the  wire  as 
close  to  the  ground  as  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  uneven  surface." 

There  is  a  suggestion,  in  this  inci- 
dent in  the  advance  of  agriculture 
across  the  line,  which  our  own  west- 
ern farmers  might  use. 


Negotiating  for  Power 


By  David  Buffum. 


The  majority  of  farmers  depend  entirely  upon  horse 
power  to  do  the  work  on  the  farm.  When  a  steam  or 
gasoline  engine  is  used,  the  engine  must  be  perfect  or 
it  will  not  do  the  work.  Just  so  with  the  horse.  The 
better  it  is  the  better  will  it  do  the  work  required  of  it. 
After  buying  there  are  ways  of  caring  for  it  that  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  The  horse,  to  do  the  best 
work,  must  have  the  best  care.  It  is  the  details  that 
count.  In  cases  of  illness,  use  your  common  sense. 
Treat  the  sick  horse  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated 
if  you  were  sick.  To  get  perfect  work  get  the  perfect 
horse. 


PERHAPS  the  novice  can  be  more 
easily  fooled  when  buying  a  horse 
than  he  can  when  buying  any 
other  animal  on  the  farm.  A  horse 
is  the  first  animal  needed.  Others  can 
wait  till  the  farm  has  been  overhauled 
and  put  into  good  state  of  repair,  but 
the  horse  is  necessary  for  the  work 
which  it  must  perform.  Often  the 
team  can  be  bought  from  a  neighbor 
farmer.  Just  as  often  it  must  be 
bought  from  a  regular  dealer  in 
horses.  From  whichever  source  it  is 
obtained,  the  seller  knows  which  is 
the  best  horse  for  the  man  to  buy. 
They  will  not  instruct  the  buyer  into 
the  different  points  of  the  horse  and 
show  him  how  to  pick  out  the  good 
from  the  bad.  This  the  buyer  must 
do  for  himself.  To  give  assistance 
to  the  novice  in  buying  horses  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  gives  a  few 
timely  suggestions  couched  in  plain 
language,  so  that  all  may  understand. 

The  first  thing,  always,  to  consider  in 
a  horse  are  his  feet  and  legs,  for  it  is 
clear  that  even  if  he  were  absolutely 
perfect  in  other  respects  he  would  be  of 
little  value  if  anything  were  the  matter 
with  his  feet  or  legs.    His  feet  should  be 


symmetrical  in  shape,  and  neither  too 
deep  nor  too  flat,  for  the  too-deep  foot 
is  more  liable  to  become  contracted,  and 
the  flat  foot  always  gives  trouble  on  hard 
roads.  Of  these  two  defects,  however, 
the  flat  foot  is  the  worse. 

The  limbs  should  he  clean — that  is, 
free  from  fleshiness;  and  they  should 
have  plenty  of  bone  and  substance.  The 
fore  legs  should  be  long  from  the  horse 's 
body  down  to  the  knee,  and  short  from 
the  knee  to  the  fetlock-joint.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  this  point  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  one  in  a  road  horse. 

The  hind  legs  should  be  both  clean 
and  flat.  A  round  leg  is  always  to  be 
avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  too  clean.  If 
it  looks  as  if  the  skin  has  been  removed, 
the  bone  scraped  and  the  skin  then  put 
back  again,  so  much  the  better;  but 
limbs  as  clean  as  this  are  only  found  on 
high-bred  horses  and  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  cold-hlooded  or  draft  stock. 
Much  hair  on  the  limbs  is  also  to  be 
avoided.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
good  draft  horses  that  are  rather  hairy- 
limbed;  but  the  feature  adds  nothing 
to  their  value,  and  in  a  road  horse  would 
be  intolerable.  The  gambrel-joint  should 
be  strong  and  well  developed,  and  it  is 
better  that  it  be,  relatively,  near  the 
ground — though  this  is  not  as  important 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fore  knee. 
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The  body  of  the  horse  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  feet  and  legs.  It  should 
be  compact,  with  a  short  back,  hip- 
joints  fairly  well  forward,  and  the 
hind  quarters  well  developed.  The 
trunk  should  be  well  rounded  and  as 
short  a  space  as  possible  between  the 
ribs  and  the  hip-bone.  Horses  which 
have  a  long  space  here  are  usually 
hard  keepers  and  are  not  as  satisfac- 
tory generally  as  the  short-bodied 
type.  The  slanting  conformation  of 
the  shoulder  gives  both  strength  and 
elegance.  Uprightness  should  be 
avoided  in  the  shoulder,  as  it  weakens 
the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  The  neck 
should  not  be  too  long,  nor  yet  too 
short.  It  should  be  gracefully  curved 
and  not  beefy.  This  conformation 
gives  the  breathing  apparatus  freer 
play.  The  head  should  be  clean, 
rather  small  and  bony.  In  shape,  when 
viewed  from  the  front,  it  should  slant 
a  little  from  the  eyes  to  the  top ;  when 
viewed  from  the  side  the  face  line 
should  be  straight.  Eyes  are  set  well 
apart  and  not  too  near  the  top  of  the 
head.  The  ears  should  be  fine,  of 
medium  length  and  pointed;  when 
pointing  forward  they  should  be  par- 
allel, not  slanting  apart. 

All  these  rules  are  simple  and  easily 
remembered,  but  before  any  one  at- 
tempts to  apply  them  to  a  living  sub- 
ject, in  the  actual  selection  of  a  horse, 
he  should  compare  them  "with  a  live 
horse  and  fully  grasp  their  meaning. 
For  without  such  practical  illustration 
they  cannot  be  absorbed  thoroughly 
enough. 

The  reader,  for  instance,  notwith- 
standing- the  simplicity  of  the  terms, 
might  have  little  idea  of  the  real  differ- 
ence between  an  upright  and  a  slanting 
shoulder,  or  even  between  a  long  and  a 
short  back.  But  if,  with  the  rules  in 
Ins  mind,  lie  examines  several  different 
horses,  all  of  which  will  be  certain  to 
differ  more  or  less  in  these  respects,  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  terms  becomes 
clear  and  the  difference  is  seen  at  a 
glance. 

No  matter  what  the  breed  of  the 
horse  the  standard  may  be  applied. 
The  heavy  dray  horse  is  of  the  same 


conformation  as  the  fine  thorough- 
bred. Of  course  there  is  a  difference 
throughout.  The  heavy  animal  is  not 
as  finely  built  as  the  racer  and  pos- 
sibly is  not  as  clean  cut,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  general  standard  may 
be  applied.  This  is  reasonable.  All 
breeds  of  horses  sprang  from  the  same 
original  stock.  Nature  and  breeding 
have  made  the  difference  in  the 
breeds.  What  is  a  good  point  in  one 
breed  is  a  good  point  in  another. 

In  the  matter  of  size,  horses  of  from 
one  thousand  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  weight  are  best  for  road  ser- 
vice, and  from  twelve  hundred  to  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds  for  the  farm. 
Larger  horses  are,  of  course,  stronger 
and  can  haul  heavier  loads,  but  they  are 
usually  less  active  and  enduring,  and 
are  more  subject  to  injury  and  illness. 
As  a  rule,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  in 
a  very  large  horse  are  looser  and  coarser 
than  in  a  small  one :  it  has  been  shown 
that  his  bones,  bulk  for  bulk,  weigh  less, 
and  his  feet  are  of  coarser  and  weaker 
texture.  Indeed,  in  a  lifelong  experi- 
ence with  horses  of  all  kinds,  I  have 
never  once  known  of  a  very  large  horse 
whose  feet  were  as  good  as  those  of  the 
average  of  smaller  ones.  On  my  farm 
to-day  is  a  pair  of  geldings  weighing 
about  eleven  hundred  pounds  each,  one 
of  which  always  goes  barefoot,  and  the 
other  requires  shoes  only  on  his  fore 
feet — which  would  be  impossible  if  they 
weighed  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
more  apiece.  I  mention  this  not  as 
showing  the  desirability  of  using  horses 
barefoot — although  this  really  is  an  ad- 
vantage and,  when  practicable,  is  always 
good  for  the  feet — but  as  showing  the 
difference  in  physical  texture  in  favor 
of  moderate-sized  horses.  For  city  work, 
larger  horses  are  often  deemed  neces- 
sary, but  we  are  discussing  here  what  is 
best  on  a  farm. 

Horses  offered  for  sale  are  often 
excessively  fat.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
fatten  the  horse  before  he  is  offered 
for  sale.  This  is  what  often  fools  the 
novice  when  buying  Fat  makes  the 
horse  look  at  his  best  and  the  new 
man  often  believes  that  he  is  getting 
a  better  horse  than  he  really  is. 

The  disposition  of  the  horse  is  al- 
most as   important   as  the   conforma- 
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Sometimes  double  this   power   is  used   with   extra   wide  harrows   and   the   driver   rides. 


tion.  A  horse  that  cannot  be  handled 
with  safety  and  which  is  afraid  of 
autos,  steam  engines  and  electric  cars 
is  a  poor  bargain.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  care  for  him  after  we  do 
buy  him.  The  stable  must  be  com- 
fortable, warm  in  winter,  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  at  the  same  time  well  venti- 
lated. The  ideal  stall  is  a  box  stall. 
This  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  square 
and  the  floor  either  earth  or  covered 
with  sand.  This  gives  the  foot  the 
natural  pressure  upon  all  parts  and 
many  of  the  evils  of  shoeing  are  thus 
avoided.  Of  course  if  the  box  stall 
takes  more  room  than  can  be  afforded 
then  the  standing  stall  must  be  well 
cared  for.  Here  the  best  plan  is  to 
allow  the  horse  to  stand  on  the  clean 
floor  through  the  day  and  give  him  a 
good  thick  bedding  of  straw  at  night. 
Sand  is  out  of  the  question  in  the 
standing  stall  as  the  front  feet  would 
soon  wear  out  the  sand  at  the  front, 
and  that  at  the  rear  of  the  stall  would 
soon  become  foul. 

In  treating  the  sick  horse  we  too 
often  forget  that  it  is  heir  to  the  same 
diseases  as  man.  Forgetting  this  we 
are  very  apt  to  give  the  horse  drugs 
which  are  not  what  should  be  given. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  many 
practising  veterinarians  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  practise.  These  ad- 
minister drugs  which  are  injurious  to 
the    horse,     instead     of     soothing    his 


pains.  Treat  the  horse  as  if  it  were 
yourself  that  were  sick  and  you  will 
not  be  far  astray. 

For  the  home  treatment  which  the  im- 
possibility of  securing  a  good  practi- 
tioner often  makes  necessary,  the  main 
thing  to  remember  is  that  horses  are 
subject  to  the  same  ailments  that  hu- 
man beings  are  and  require  the  same 
treatment.  This  i§  really  the  keynote  of 
all  intelligent  home  treatment.  For  in- 
stance, if  your  horse  sprains  his  ankle, 
use  hot  water  freely  for  the  first  few 
days:  combined  with  rubbing  this  is 
better  than  any  liniment,  though  the 
latter  is  often  advantageous  later,  when 
the  worst  of  the  inflammation  has  sub- 
sided. If  he  gets  a  cut  or  wound  wash 
out  all  dirt  with  warm  water  and  an 
antiseptic,  sew  up,  if  necessary,  and  con- 
tinue antiseptic  dressing.  If  he  catches 
cold  give  a  slightly  laxative  diet  and 
keep  him  in  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible ;  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
list  of  equine  ailments.  Study  each  case 
carefully,  use  your  commonsense,  and 
remember  that  what  would  not  be  good 
for  you  under  like  circumstances  is  not 
good  for  your  horse. 

In  giving  medicine  internally  the  dose 
should  be  from  five  to  eight  times  the 
dose  for  a  human  being,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  horse  and  the  character 
of  his  trouble.  Except  in  acute  disor- 
ders, however,  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
give  medicine.  If  the  horse  is  "run 
down,"  "out  of  condition"  or  "off  his 
feed,"  recourse  should  always  be  had  to 
right  diet  and  right  exercise  rather  than 
to  drugs. 
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It  does  not  matter  what  the  manufacturer  is  mak- 
ing, he  must  depend  upon  the  farmers  to  find  the  best 
and  steadiest  market.  It  is  the  farmer  who  keeps  the 
channels  of  commerce  running  smoothly.  At  the  same 
time,  the  farmers  are  dependent  upon  the  manufac- 
turer for  all  of  the  facilities  they  have  for  the  easy 
handling  of  their  crops  and  the  speed  in  reaching  the 
market.  Each  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and  if  either 
fail,  then  the  country  has  a  poor  chance  amongst  the 
competing  countries  of  the  world. 


HOW  is  it  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  can  harvest  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of 
that  country  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  that 
country  make  a  new  low-water  mark 
in  their  business,  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity?  Editors  in  many  of  the 
American  papers  have  been  trying  to 
reconcile  these  two  facts.  In  this  con- 
nection the  New  York  Times  remarks 
that  we  can  make  as  much  steel  as  we 
need,  but  if  crops  are  poor  there  will 
be  no  market  for  it. 

The  corn  crop  passes  the  three-billion 
mark  for  the  first  time,  and  the  oats 
crop  adds  a  hundred  millions  to  the  bil- 
lion which  it  passed  for  the  first  time 
last  year.  For  good  measure  a  dozen 
unexpected  millions  of  bushels  are  add- 
ed to  the  wheat  crop.  We  have  surpass- 
ed our  record,  which  is  the  same  as  say- 
ing that  we  have  surpassed  the  world's 
record,  and  this  is  achieved  in  a  har- 
vest which  threatened  something  like  an 
agricultural  calamity  earlier  in  the 
year 

It  is  perhaps  within  the  capacity  of 
human  achievement  to  wreck  the  promise 
of  prosperity  contained  in  these  figures, 
but  it  can  not  be  blamed  on  Providence 
this  year.  There  is  work  in  sight  for 
every  hand  and  every  wheel,  and  if  they 
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are  not  kept  busy  there  ought  to  be  a 
reckoning  for  whoever  spoils  the  pros- 
pect. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  corn  and  oat 
crops  will  exceed  any  crop  yield  yet 
attained  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  wheat  crop  will  be  above  the  ten- 
year  average.  After  showing  by  fig- 
ures that  the  acreage  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  barley  and  rye  is  greater  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  yield  will  be 
as  great  or  greater  in  each  crop,  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  makes  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  comment: 

While  we  are  making  substantial  ad- 
vances  in   the   total,   the   average   yield 

per  acre  improves  but  slowly 

Making  all  allowance  for  weather  con- 
ditions, there  is  not  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  fact  that  from  an  acreage  of  96,- 
737,581  acres  in  1906,  we  took  within 
119,000,000  bushels  of  the  crop  which 
will  be  harvested  from  114,083,000  acres 
in  1910. 

Similar  reflections  are  suggested  by 
the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop,  whose  total 
the  Government  report  places  at  691,- 
769,000  bushels,  or  22,236,000  bushels 
more  than  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago. 
This  crop  shows  a  falling  off  to  the  ex- 
tent of  46,000,000  bushels  from  the  total 
of  1909,  and  the  yield  per  acre  shows 
no   improvement   over   that   of   the   last 
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two  years.  .  .  .  Here  again  some 
consolation  may  be  found  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  from  1878  to  1882  inclusive  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  was  12.8 
bushels;  from  1883  to  1887  it  was  11.9 
bushels;  from  1888  to  1892  it  was  12.8 
bushels,  and  from  1893  to  1897  it  was 
likewise  12.8  bushels,  while  for  the  last 
two  quinquennial  periods  the  average 
has  been  14  bushels  per  acre.  Of  course, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  most 
advanced  agricultural  regions  of  Europe, 
this  is  still  disappointing,  and  the  gain 
is  probably  due  as  much  to  the  larger 


yield  of  our  newly  irrigated  lands  as  it 
is  to  any  general  advance  in  our  agri- 
cultural methods.  The  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  yield  of  the  oats  crop 
are  somewhat  more  satisfactory.  The 
Government  estimate  places  this  at 
1,096,396,000  bushels,  or  41,000,000  more 
than  the  estimate  of  a  month  ago,  and 
89,000,000  more  than  the  final  return  of 
1909.  This  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years  and  shows 
the  fairly  satisfactory  yield  per  acre  of 
13.9  bushels. 


The  Fall  Fair  as  a  Holiday 


By  J.  Fairfax  Blakeborough. 


The  agricultural  show  was  designed  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  best  stock  of  all  breeds  in  the*locality 
in  which  the  shozv  was  held.  This  zvas  to  be  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  farmers  and  breeders  zvho  attended  the 
show  and  zvho  knew  every  animal  which  zvas  exhibited. 
The  shows  were  turned  into  holidays.  Side-shozvs 
zvere  allozved  on  the  ground.  Too  many  shows  are 
now  held.  Attention  is  drawn  away  far  from  the  real 
importance  of  the  fair.  This  is  the  condition  in  Eng- 
land. Hozv  about  Canada?  Are  her  fairs  tending  in 
the  same  direction,  or  have  they  already  gone  that  zuayf 


ARE  the  fall  fairs  retrograding? 
This  is  a  question  which  we 
should  all  ask  ourselves  in  Can- 
ada. As  soon  as  the  harvest  season 
is  over  we  are  all  getting  our  stock 
and  grain  into  shape  for  competition 
at  our  local  fall  fair.  The  numbers 
of  these  fairs  have  grown  so  that  now 
almost  every  town  has  its  show.  Here 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  vie  with 
their  neighbors  in  placing  their  goods 
on  exhibition  to  show  to  best  advan- 
tage. Then  as  soon  as  the  shows  are 
over  farmers  are  plowing  and  getting 
their  stables  in  first  class  condition  for 
the   winter.      In    England,   says   The 


Onlooker,  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  fairs  should  be  more  centralized. 
There  are  so  many  fairs  now  that 
each  fair  is  trying  to  beat  the  fair 
held  nearest  to  it  and  they  are  losing 
sight  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Agricultural  Exhibitions. 

The  primary  raison  d'etre  of  the  ag- 
ricultural show  was  to  educate  and  en- 
courage those  playing  a  part,  however 
insignificant,  in  "the  world's  oldest  in- 
dustry." At  the  outset  this  ideal  was 
both  adhered  to  and  achieved.  The  ex- 
hibitions were  centralised,  and  they  did 
a  good  deal  of  useful  work  for  English 
agriculture.       Then   came  the   curse   of 
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popularity,  and  in  its  train  deterioration 
so  often  follows;  and  year  by  year  the 
number  of  these  fixtures  has  grown  till 
now  every  area  of  six  or  seven  miles  has 
its  own  show.  As  a  consequence,  instead 
of  encouraging  competition  amongst 
fanners,  the  various  societies  which  or- 
ganise their  local  shows  are  bound  to 
enter  into  competition  with  one  another. 
The  result  is  that  many  of  these  days, 
arranged  at  the  outset  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  agriculture,  now  take  the 
form  of  fetes  and  holidays,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  serious  study  and  observ- 
ation more  and  more  restricted. 


where  they  fell  down  and  will  be  in 
a  position  to  avoid  this  mistake  again. 
They  know  the  sires  and  dams  of  the 
winning  animals  and  are  a'ble  to  make 
deductions  which  will  enable  them  to 
breed  better  in  future. 

Theoretically,  the  local  show  stimulates 
competition  and  stimulates  the  farmer 
to  leave  the  well-worn  ruts,  to  think, 
and  to  treat  his  calling  as  the  science  it 
is.  The  speeches  at  the  luncheon  and 
the  summing  up  therein  of  the  note- 
worthy points  of  the  various  sections  of 
the    exhibits,    the    setting   forth    of   the 
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The  fall  fair  is  now  more  of  a  holi- 
day to  the  farmer  than  a  place  of  edu- 
cation. The  prize  money  undoubtedly 
does  some  good.  It  might  be  placed 
to  better  advantage.  Money  spent  at 
many  of  the  shows  might  he  much 
more  profitably  spent  in  buying  a 
good  bull  or  stallion  or  a  good  sire 
of  some  other  class  of  live  stock  for 
use  in  the  locality. 

The  fair  is  meant  for  more  than  a 
day's  outing.  Expert  and  competent 
judges  should  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  local  stock  brought  before 
them.  The  animals  which  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  list  should  be  the 
best  representatives  of  the  breed  to 
which  they  belong.  They  constitute 
types  to  be  aimed  at.  They  indicate 
which  kind  of  sires  and  dams  should 
be  used  to  get  the  animals  which  gain 
first  place  in  the  show  ring.  The 
owners  who  are  not  successful  in 
gaining  first  place  will  be  a'ble  to  see 
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latest  time  and  labour-saving  mechani- 
cal devices,  all  have  a  co-incident  pur- 
pose. Theoretically,  the  whole  day  is 
one  of  education  and  stimulating  en- 
couragement to  man,  woman  and  child 
connected  with  agriculture — a  day  set 
apart  to  urge  the  necessity  of,  and  as- 
sist the  farmer  in  keeping  abreast  with 
the  times,  and  to  enforce  the  moral  once 
urged  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  the 
Craven  Agricultural  Show:  "No  states- 
man or  Parliament  can  work  a  miracle 
for  occupiers  of  the  soil.  They  must  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  work 
with  all  their  hearts  and  brains,  and  re- 
member that  Providence  helps  those  who 
help  themselves." 

At  present  there  seems  to  be  too 
much  crowded  into  the  program. 
Visitors  are  expected  to  carry  away 
too  much  with  them.  Exhibitors 
are  not  able  to  see  the  whole  show, 
and  see  for  themselves  the  different 
exhibits  and  the  "why"  they  were  giv- 
en the  first  place.  The  side-shows  may 
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draw  a  bigger  crowd  and  so  increase 
the  gate  money,  but  they  are  a  draw- 
back to  the  real  purpose  of  the  fair. 
They  draw  the  attention  of  visitors 
away  from  the  real  significance.  The 
best  animals  do  not  receive  the  at- 
tention they  should.  Judges  appoint- 
ed now  are  often  faddists.  They  are 
no  doubt  good  men  but  they  reverse 
each  others  decisions  and  the  man 
who  is  looking  for  information  does 
not  know  where  he  is  at. 

A  case  in  point.  Two  of  the  last 
shows  in  the  north  occur  on  succeeding 
days  in  the  second  week  in  September 
- — Stokesley  and  Northallerton.  It  is  im- 
possible for  horses  or  other  stock  to  have 
"gone  off"  in  the  time,  yet  frequently 
the  same  animals  are  shown  at  both 
places,  and  their  order  altered!  I  have 
said  showing  has  become  a  profession. 
This  is  undoubtedly  and  regrettably  a 
fact,  and  especially  so  in  the  equine 
classes.  Quite  a  number  of  horses  are 
prepared  for  the  show  season  by  a  long 
period  of  special  feeding  and  dressing, 
and  then  sent  "on  tour."  Their  coats 
are  perfect,  they  are  as  round  as  an 
apple,  and  they  will  either  he  sold  for 
a  long  price  or  go  the  round  of  the  fix- 
tures. What  chance  has  the  local  farmer 
with  a  nag  only  a  few  days  up  from 
grass,  or  a  horse  he  is  working  regularly, 
against  such  animals?  He  knows  he 
cannot  make  his  so  attractive  to  the  eye, 
so  full  of  condition,  and  so  he  is  dis- 
couraged from  bringing  his  possibly  bet- 
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ter,  but   "in   the  rough,"  horse  to   the 
show. 

Showing  has  become  a  profession. 
This  is  not  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  show.  The  local  man  is  dis- 
couraged from  bringing  out  his  best 
animals.  Then  there  are  always  the 
men  who  are  attending  the  shows  and 
buying  the  best  stock,  which  is  taken 
from  the  locality  and  often  from  the 
country.  This  is  bad.  Fall  fairs  are 
looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  the  time 
to  look  around  and  buy  the  breeding 
stock  which  will  be  for  their  best  ser- 
vice. The  present  season  looks  more 
than  ever  like  this.  Prizes  should  be 
increased  for  the  animals  which  were 
placed  first  and  which  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  locality  to  be  used  in  bet- 
tering the  stock  of  that  locality.  Less 
money  should  be  given  to  those  who 
go  from  one  fair  to  another  trying  to 
carry  off  all  the  prizes  they  can.  This 
is  how  the  situation  looks  in  England. 
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Entertaining  for  Amusement 


By  Mary  McKim  Marriott 


The  younger  folk  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
best  to  entertain  their  friends  when  they  call  or  when 
they  have  been  invited  to  spend  the  evening  with  them. 
The  object  must  be,  not  to  let  anything  drag.  Every 
one  of  the  guests  must  be  kept  busy.  People  like  to  be 
doing  something,  and  if  the  visitors  are  kept  each  try- 
ing to  zvin  some  prize  or  to  be  first  on  the  list,  the 
hostess  has  made  a  reputation  for  herself  as  a  good  en- 
tertainer. 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  one  thing 
that  bothers  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  home  more  than  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  best  amuse- 
ment of  their  guests  at  the  parties 
which  they  give  during  the  winter 
months.  To  solve  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties, the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
gives  some  solutions  which  will  be 
easily  worked  out  and  will  give  con- 
siderable amusement.  The  chief  aim 
in  all  these  is  to  keep  the  guests  busy 
so  that  they  will  find  the  evening  gone 
before  they  know  it.  One  of  these 
suggestions  given  is  the  Mock  Horse 
Show.  For  this  the  invitations  are 
to  be  printed,  or  written,  if  this  is 
impossible,  on  bills  representing  a 
horse  show  circular.  On  this  circular 
a  list  of  events  is  given,  each  repre- 
senting some  phase  of  the  "show." 
The  list  given  and  the  different  meth- 
ods of  counting  the  games  won  by  the 
guests  are  :— 

First  a  "Saw-horse,"  under  which 
title  each  man  and  girl  should  attempt 
to  saw  through  a  lath  in  a  time  limit 
of  three  minutes. 

After  this  a  "Clothes-horse"  may  be 
introduced  —  a  dressmaker's  dummy 
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clothed  in  an  intricate  princesse  gown. 
Each  girl  is  to  cut  a  pattern  of  the  gown 
while  each  man  may  endeavor  to  fasten 
it  correctly  in  a  specified  time,  a  prize 
being  given  for  the  most  brilliant 
achievement. 

For  a  "Hobby-horse"  entry  every 
contestant  should  illustrate  his  partic- 
ular hobby  in  pantomime,  the  point  of 
the  contest  being  the  ability  of  the  other 
players  to  recognize  the  subject  illus- 
trated. 

Horseshoe  tally-cards  of  cardboard 
would  make  unique  score-cards  for  keep- 
ing track  of  the  winners  of  the  various 
contests,  five  small  iron  nails  being 
awarded  the  winner  holding  first  place 
in  each  game ;  four  for  the  contestant 
holding  second  place ;  three  for  the  third 
place,  and  so  on.  These  nails  are  to 
be  thrust  through  square  holes  in  the 
horseshoe.  A  "Nightmare"  as  repres- 
ented by  a  large  "mince"  pie  would  be 
an  amusing  prize  for  the  consolation. 

Instead  of  giving  tally-cards  on  which 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  successful  games 
of  the  winners  one  hostess  substituted 
tickets  for  each  game  won.  These  tick- 
ets called  for  certain  edibles  at  a  lunch- 
counter  which  she  had  temptingly 
spread.  The  results  were  very  funny. 
One  benighted  Benedict  could  claim  only 
the  coffee  to  which  his  solitary  ticket  en- 
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titled  him.  Another,  even  less  fortun- 
ate, consoled  himself  with  a  finger-bowl 
and  sliced  lemon. 

Possibly  the  hostess  would  rather 
test  the  cooking  qualities  of  her  guests 
and  the  Kitchen  Pie  Party  would  be  a 
good  means  of  providing  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  merrymakers. 

In  the  brightly  lighted,  cheery  kitchen 
rows  of  little  white  bowls  and  individual 
pie  pans  were  placed  on  the  white  paper- 
covered  tables.  The  center  of  the  largest 
held  bowls  of  milk  and  eggs,  and  cooked 
and  mashed  pumpkins.  Bowls  of  plain 
flour,  sugar,  packages  of  prepared  pastry 
flour,  raisins,  currants,  various  flavors, 
spices  and  vegetable  coloring  pastes  were 
arranged  on  other  tables.  The  white 
paper  took  the  place  of  pastry  boards, 
and  bottles  were  used  as  rolling-pins. 
The  guests  were  bidden  to  take  pastry 
flour,  mix  it  with  water,  roll  it  out  and 
line  their  pans,  afterwards  us- 
ing the  individual  bowls  for 
sweetening  and  flavoring  their 
portions  of  the  pumpkin.  The  results 
achieved  were  some  attractive  and  orig- 
inal pies — some  of  them  good  to  eat — 
and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the 
construction  of  the  pies  revealed  the 
types  of  their  creators.  All  the  pies 
were  baked  in  the  oven,  and  while  they 
were  baking  the  complacent  cooks  par- 
took of  doughnuts  and  coffee. 

The  born  housewife  made  an  appetiz- 
ing delicacy,  tempting  to  the  palate, 
while  the  artistic  girl  played  with  hers, 
adorning  it  with  a  landscape  of  currants 
and  colored  dough. 

The  men,  naturally,  baked  a  whole 
menagerie  of  animals  and  pie-dough 
curiosities,  and  afterwards  undertook  the 
ceremony  of  pie  judging  with  great  gra- 
vity. 

A  tiny  toy  rolling  pin  and  board  label- 
ed "Practice  makes  perfect"  was  given 
as  the  booby  prize.  The  total  outlay  for 
the  party  of  twenty-five  young  people 
was  under  five  dollars. 

What  could  be  more  fun  than  a 
"cut-up"  party  where  everybody  was 
expected  to  "cut-up"  as  much  as  they 
could?  It  is  suggested  that  the  invi- 
tations be  written  on  slips  of  paper 
and  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  sent  to 
the  invited  ones  in  an  envelope.  The 
recipients  would  then  have  to  put  the 


pieces  together  before  they  would  be 
able  to  read  their  invitations.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  invited 
parties  be  asked  to  come  dressed 
representing  some  "hard-up"  person- 
age. This  would  help  to  make  the 
guests  feel  more  like  "cutting-up." 

After  each  guest  had  satisfactorily 
performed  her  "stunt"  sheets  of  paper 
and  scissors  may  be  passed  around  and 
every  contestant  bidden  to  cut  a  silhou- 
ette of  herself  as  she  appeared  when 
"cutting  her  caper."  The  appearances 
of  the  various  artistic  creations  are  like- 
ly to  provoke  shouts  of  laughter  when 
they  are  pinned  to  a  long  strip  of  black 
lining  running  around  the  walls  of  the 
room.  Votes  of  course  should  be  taken 
for  the  most  realistic  pose. 

Later  papers  entitled : 

' '  Man 's  life  is  a  bubble 

Full  of  woes; 
Up  he  cuts  a  caper, 

Out  he  goes." 

should  be  distributed.  On  these  papers 
each  person  may  be  bidden  to  write  a 
brief  account  of  the  most  woefully  ridi- 
culous experience  ever  personally  met 
with.  Meanwhile  someone  with  a  soap- 
bubble  pipe  blows  a  certain  number  of 
bubbles,  say,  three,  to  mark  a  time  limit 
to  his  tale,  inasmuch  as  he  must  stop 
writing  the  moment  the  third  bubble 
bursts. 

Place-cards  may  be  cardboard  carving 
knives,  whereon  is  written  the  distres- 
sing tale  of  the  three  blind  mice  whose 
tails  were  cut  off  by  the  farmer's  wife. 

A  cut-up  scheme  may  be  carried  out  in 
the  refreshments. 

On  the  farm  where  there  are  nearly 
always  apples  to  be  found  in  the  fall, 
the  apple  party  would  be  a  successful 
venture.  To  get  the  company  started 
the  idea  of  having  a  tree  planted  in  a 
box  of  sand  and  having  tissue  paper 
apples  suspended  to  the  twigs  would 
be  a  good  one.  In  each  of  these 
"apples"  is  to  be  found  some  funny 
"fortune"  and  each  member  after 
making  his  choice  must  read  his  for- 
tune aloud  to  the  company.  Then 
might  follow  some  of  the  old  fashion- 
ed apple  games  such  as  biting  apples 
suspended  from  a  string,  popping  ap- 
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pie  seeds  on  the  stove,  telling  fortunes 
with  the  apple  seeds  on  the  eyelids, 
etc. 

For  another  simple  little  contest  ruddy 
apples,  representing  the  world,  and  small 
sharp  knives  may  be  passed  around  and 
each  guest  told  to  make  a  map  of  the 
continent  of  North  and  South  America 
on  an  apple  hy  cutting  away  portions  of 
the  skin.  A  prize  may  also  be  promised 
to  the  guest  who  can  pare  the  thinest 
apple   peeling  in   the  shortest  space    of 


time,  or  make    a    Hallow 'en    hobgoblin 
with  apples,  toothpicks  and  buttons. 

Another  appropriate  decoration  for  an 
apple  party  may  be  a  bogy  man  made  en- 
tirely of  apples,  using  a  rosy  apple  for 
the  face,  on  which  the  features  are 
painted  or  cut,  a  great  round  golden- 
yellow  apple  for  the  body,  apple  peel- 
ings for  the  arms,  twigs  twined  with  peel- 
ings for  the  legs,  and  wee  apples  for  the 
feet.  His  "Highness"  may  be  held 
upright  by  a  twine  passed  from  his  cran- 
ium to  the  chandelier  above  him. 


Bad  Teeth  vs.  Good  Health 


By  J.  J.  McCarthy,  M.  D. 


A  serious  article  on  the  prevalence 
of  disease  and  decay  in  teeth,  with  all 
its  attendant  ills,  appears  in  Pearson's 
Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, M.D.  It  makes  the  reader 
sit  up  and  thmk,  and,  if  it  serves  to 
direct  greater  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  be  doing  a  good  service. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  article  is 
alarming.  It  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
United  States. 

There  are  in  this  country  eight  factor- 
ies devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial teeth.  Last  year  the  manufactur- 
ers sold  over  60,000,000  of  these  teeth 
and  this  year  they  expect  to  sell  be- 
tween 78,000,000  and  80,000,000  ;  and 
every  one  of  these  teeth  goes  to  replace 
a  natural  tooth  which,  if  given  proper 
care  and  attention,  should  last  out 
one's  lifetime.  Unclean  mouths  and 
teeth  are  responsible  for  these  condi- 
tions, for  it  is  a  fact  fully  established 
that  less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  use  a  tooth  brush  or  make 
any  effort  to  keep  their  teeth  and 
mouths  clean.  In  order  to  have  good 
health,  we  must  have  sound  teeth,  yet 
we  are  permitting  our  teeth  to  decay  at 
a  pace  that  is  alarming,  which,  if  un- 
checked, will  lead  to  a  nation  of  broken- 
down,    dyspeptic   men   and   women. 

After  describing  the  coming  of  the 
teeth  in  children  and  pointing  out  the 
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(dangers  of  allowing  infants  to  use  so- 
called  aids  to  teething,  Dr.  McCarthy 
refers  to  the  habit  of  bolting  food. 

The  great  American  habit,  the  "bolt- 
ing of  food,"  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
conditions  of  our  modern  life.  Dr.  Osier 
has  said  that  the  American  nation  could 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  bolters  and 
chewers,  with  the  bolters  leading  by  a 
large  majority.  Dr.  H.  C.  Sexton  of 
Shelby  ville,  Ind.,  at  a  recent  meeting1 
of  the  Indiana  Dental  Association,  de- 
livered an  interesting  address  in  which 
he  deplored  this  habit,  and  advised  that 
a  national  movement  should  be  organ- 
ized to  be  known  as  the  "Chewing  Move- 
ment." He  said  :  "The  education  of  the 
average  man,  woman  and  child  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  They  have  been  taught 
to  eat,  but  have  not  been  taught  to  use 
their  teeth.  When  we  bolt  our  food  we 
ignore  one  of  the  most  important  fer- 
ments, ptyalin,  in  our  saliva,  that  has 
much  to  do  in  the  process  of  digestion. 
But  the  American  habit  is  to  spit,  and 
Americans  are  the  greatest  spitters  of 
the  world.  Between  meals  they  will 
spit  out  the  invaluable  saliva  ;  then 
when  they  eat  they  wash  down  every 
unchewed  bolus  of  food  with  copious 
draughts  of  water,  coffee,  or  in  summer 
iced  tea.  What  a  foolish,  disgusting 
habit  it  is  and  more  than  foolish,  more 
than  disgusting,  it  is  killing  in  its 
hurtfulness.  An  habitual  spitter  at 
middle  age  will  have  the  broken  down 
digestive  apparatus  of  an  old  man    at 
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seventy-five.  Men  who  bolt  their  food, 
who  put  their  saliva  out  of  business, 
are  drug  shop  chasers  and  slow  sui- 
cides." 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Ferris,  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Dental 
Society,  recently  presented  an  illumin- 
ating report  showing  the  effects  of  the 
bolting  of  food.  Dr.  Ferris  addressed  a 
letter  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
prominent  medical  men  of  this  country 
in  which  he  asked  them  if  they  consid- 
ered imperfect  chewing  and  salivating 
of  food  an  aetiological  factor  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and,  if 
so,  what  pathological  conditions  result- 
ed from  such  neglect  ?  Out  of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  replies  that  Dr.  Ferris 
received  98  per  cent,  of  these  physicians 
said  that  chewing  of  food  was  an  im- 
portant factor  toward  good  health  aod 
that  the  bolting  of  food  frequently 
caused  cancer,  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  gastric  ulcers.  If  food  is  not  thor- 
oughly chewed  and  is  permitted  to 
reach  the  stomach  in  large  lumps  or 
masses,  there  is  no  question  that  it 
must  injure  the  soft  lining  of  that  or- 
gan, producing  many  of  the  cases  of 
ulcer  and  catarrh  that  need  careful  and 
consistent  medical  attention. 

It  has  been  stated  that  fully  75  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  bolt 
their  food.  This  habit  is  usually  ac- 
quired during  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood and  carried  on  during  one's  whole 
life.  In  many  of  the  homes,  the  early 
morning    hours    are   given    to    preparing 


the  children  for  school.  Very  frequently 
they  are  permitted  to  sleep  late  and  in 
the  hurry  and  bustle  to  get  them  to 
school  on  time,  the  breakfast  is  bolted. 
These  same  conditions  of  hurried  meals 
apply  to  the  lunch  hour  and  supper 
time.  From  day  to  day  this  is  per- 
mitted, until  the  habit  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, carried  up  to  manhood,  and  then 
down  through  old  age.  We  have  a  les- 
son every  day  of  the  bolting  of  food. 
Walk,  into  the  quick-lunch  rooms  of  the 
cities  and  see  these  "hustlers"  at  work. 
Look  down  the  long  row  of  tables,  see 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  diners,  and 
you  will  lilien  it  to  a  quick-eating  con- 
test, for  which  prizes  are  offered  to  the 
fellow  that  gets  through  first.  Many  of 
these  lunch  rooms  advertise  how  quickly 
you  may  be  filled  from  their  larder  and 
take  a  pride  in  the  number  that  can  be 
served  in  a  given  time.  No  doubt  much 
of  their  trade  comes  from  people  who 
want  their  eating  over  in  a  hurry.  The 
average  business  man  almost  begrudges 
the  time  given  to  eating  ;  it  is  rarely  a 
pleasure  with  him,  especially  the  lunch 
hour  repast,  and  he  goes  at  it  in  a 
vigorous,  may  I  call  it  a  pugilistic, 
way,  and  fights  the  food  to  a  finish.  As 
he  walks  out  he  seems  to  say,  "well, 
that  thing  is  over."  When  his  stomach, 
as  all  stomachs  will  when  given  such 
bad  treatment,  rebels  and  he  becomes 
a  chronic  sufferer  from  indigestion,  he 
wonders  how  it  all  happened.  The  doc- 
tor knows,  but  the  advice  man-"  times 
is  too  late,  and,  if  given,  is  often  for- 
gotten. 
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An  explanation  of  just  what  dis- 
ease of  the  teeth  is  and  how  it  affects 
health  is  given. 

The  common  cause  of  all  our  dental 
troubles  is  decay  of  the  teeth,  known 
technically  as  dental  caries.  It  is  a 
disease  known  to  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies, fn  the  British  Museum  is  a 
skull  of  a  mummy  dated  2800  B.C., 
showing-  evidences  of  well  marked  caries. 
Dr.  L.  M.  Waugh,  of  Bufialo,  quoting 
from  Guernis'  History  of  Dentistry, 
calls  attention  to  a  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian writings  dating  back  to  1550  B.C., 
in  which  are  mentioned  a  number  of  re- 
medies for  this  disease.  Decay  or 
caries  of  the  teeth  is  largely  due  to 
neglect  or  failure  to  keep  the  mouth  and 
particularly  the  teeth  properly  cleaned. 
If  food  particles  lodge  between  the 
teeth  and  are  not  removed,  they  even- 
tually ferment.  During  this  fermenta- 
tion process  the  mouth  bacteria  acting 
on  the  carbo-hydrate  foodstuffs  produce 
acid  fermentation.  These  acids  dissolve 
the  lime  salts  of  the  teeth,  exposing  the 
dentine  to  the  action  of  microbes  which 
rapidly  destroy  the  tooth  structure.  It 
is  the  general  supposition  that  teeth 
always  decay  from  the  outside,  as.  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  change  takes  place 
from  within  outward,  and  goes  on  rap- 
idly until  there  is  quite  a  large  cavity. 
Frequently  toothache  or  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness to  hot  or  cold  food  or  drink 
are  the  first  intimations  that  decay  has 
taken  place.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
pain  at  all  and  a  chance  examination 
discloses  the  cavity  in  the  tooth. 

These  tooth-cavities  are  ideal  incuba- 
tors for  all  kinds  of  bacteria.  Many  of 
the  pathogenic  bacteria  require  heat  and 
moisture  for  their  development  and  the 
unclean  mouth  and  teeth  offer  all  these 
conditions.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  pus-producing  organisms,  the  bacil- 
lus of  diphtheria  and  tuberculosis,  in 
these  tooth  cavities.  Commenting  on 
the  danger  through  infection  from  tuber- 
culosis through  neglect  of  teeth,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Woodbury,  of  Boston,  had  this 
to  say  at  the  recent  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis  :  "There  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  tubercular 
bacilli  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall. 
There  is  every  reason  then  why  the 
teeth  and  mouth  should  be  given  closest 
attention.  They  are  not  receiving  pro- 
per consideration  ;  they  have  never  re- 
ceived it.  One-fifth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  in  this  way  becoming  easier 
victims  of  tuberculosis."  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  many  children,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  delicate  type,  afflicted 
with  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck.  These 
glands  are  in  nearly  every  instance  of 
tubercular   origin,    and    it   is   now    sup- 
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posed  that  the  infection  in  the  beginning 
is  due  to  defective  teeth.  The  bacilli 
linding  lodgment  in  decayed  or  ulcerat- 
ed teeth  work  their  way  into  the  circu- 
lation and  tind  a  home  in  these  glands. 
Tonsilitis  is  another  disease  that  is  fre- 
quently traced  to  unclean  mouths  and 
teeth,  and  many  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  number  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  measles  can  be  traced  to  the 
same  sources.  It  is  a  fact  well  estab- 
lished that  diseased  mouths  and  teeth 
are  responsible  for  diseases  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  This  is  easily  explained. 
The  constant  swallowings  of  pus  from 
diseased  gums  and  teeth  have  many  bac- 
teria and  these  frequently  set  up  irri- 
tations in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
It  has  been  estmated  by  careful  pains- 
taking authorities  that  only  two  in  a 
hundred  persons  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion have  sound  teeth. 

The  unhealthy  mouths  and  teeth  of 
children  are  not  only  a  menace  to  their 
own  health,  but  also  to  the  health  of 
teachers  and  the  children  who  are  com- 
pelled to  sit  with  them  in  overcrowded 
and  ill-ventilated  school-rooms.  In  this 
day  of  modern  education  it  is  the  aim 
to  secure  for  school-houses  a  system  of 
ventilation  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
yet  in  many  of  these  sanitary  school- 
rooms there  are  children  with  unhealthy 
and  disgusting  mouths  and  teeth  pol- 
luting the  air  with  their  offensive 
breath,  thus  endangering  the  health  and 
lives  of  their  companions.  There  is  also 
another  source  of  danger  to  children 
who  exchange  pencils  and  other  school 
accessories,  which  after  being  in  unclean 
mouths  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  in- 
nocent children,  thus  transmitting  many 
infections  to  some  unsuspecting  child. 

The  cases  of  unclean  mouths  are  le- 
gion ;  not  only  among  children,  but 
among  adults.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  8  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  this 
country  take  care  of  their  teeth.  The 
statistics  so  far  obtainable,  especially 
among  the  school  children  of  this  coun- 
try, are  alarming  as  well  as  sensational. 
An  examination  of  187,000  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City, 
shows  that  defective  teeth  exceed  all 
other  physical  disorders,  65  per  cent,  of 
them  having  diseased  teeth.  Dr.  Arthur 
Merritt  of  New  York  City,  recently  ex- 
amined 500  school  children  who  came 
to  the  dental  clinic  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  Industrial  School,  and 
found  only  fourteen  of  that  number  who 
had  sound  teeth  ;  even  these  needed 
some  dental  attention.  While  there  were 
found  2808  unsound  teeth,  Dr.  Merritt's 
examination  showed  that  2551  could  be 
saved  by  proper  dentistry.  Out  of  this 
large  number  of  children,  only  25  had 
ever  received  dental  attention  and  then 
only  for  extraction. 


The  Smoker's  Paradise 


By  R.  Bruce  Bennett 


Tobacco  growing  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  lines  of  farming  on  many  Canadian  farms. 
Quebec  has  long  been  known  for  its  "French-Cana- 
dian" leaf.  Ontario  tobacco  makes  good  smoking  and 
can  be  grown  at  a  large  profit.  British  Columbia  has 
also  become  knoivn  as  a  producer  of  fine  Havanas. 


RECENTLY  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  eastern  Canadian 
press  about  tobacco  growing  in 
Canada,  but  no  mention  was  made  nf 
that  industry  in  British  Columbia. 
Now  that  tobacco  growing  in  the  most 
westerly  province  of  the  Dominion  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  more 
will  be  heard  of  it,  for  growing  to- 
bacco is  profitable  to  the  land  owner, 
and  a  strong  demand  is  setting  in  for 
the  finished  product. 

It  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago  that 
Louis  J.  Holman,  who  had  grown  to- 
bacco in  Wisconsin,  began  experi- 
ments in  the  Okanagan  district,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  the  climate  and  soil 
were   suitable    for   the   production   of 


tobacco  leaf.  This  was  soon  demon- 
strated, hut  the  industry  was  hamper- 
ed in  the  first  years  by  lack  of  capi- 
tal, which  has  only  recently  been 
overcome.  Now  the  Kelowna  Tobac- 
co Company  has  one  hundred  acres  of 
tobacco  at  Kelowna,  with  a  factory  of 
fifteen  cigar  makers,  where  all  the 
leaf  that  is  raised  is  turned  into  three 
brands  of  choice  cigars  which  are 
finding  ready  sale  throughout  the 
West. 

The  Havana  leaf  is  grown  by  this 
company.  The  soil  must  be  highly 
cultivated  and  very  soft.  The  climate 
must  be  warm  and  as  little  water  is 
required  by  the  growing  plants,  the 
dry  belt  of  British  Columbia  is  emin- 


FOR  LARGE  AND  FINE   LEAVES 
The  plants  are  grown  under  a  tent. 
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ently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  After 
the  tobacco  plants  have  come  up  nice- 
ly, they  are  set  out  one  foot  apart  in 
rows  at  intervals  of  three  feet.  Some 
of  the  plants  are  put  under  canvas,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration,  which  adds 
to  the  virtue  of  the  leaf.  This  setting 
out  is  done  about  the  end  of  June,  the 
harvesting  of  some  varieties  being 
completed  early  in  August  and  all 
taken  in  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  September.     The  plants  grow  to  a 
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Tobacco  Company,  with  Mr.  R.  A. 
Copeland,  as  president;  C.  B.  Daniel, 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Holman  as  growing 
expert,  has  done  much  to  put  this  in- 
dustry on  an  established  basis  and  to 
assist  those  who  have  taken  up  hold- 
ings in  that  vicinity.  Wherever  land 
is  found  in  the  district  that  is  suit- 
able, the  company  furnishes  the  plants, 
cultivators  and  instructions,  and  when 
the  crop  is  harvested  guarantees  its 
purchase.     What   further  inducement 


TOBACCO  HARVESTING 


height  of  four  or  five  feet,  the  luxuri- 
ant growth  being  plainly  shown  by 
the  photographs  taken  in  the  tobacco 
fields  in  the  Okanagan.  The  climate 
and  the  soil  bestow  qualities  that  make 
the  Kelowna  leaf  particularly  valu- 
able. After  the  harvesting  is  com- 
pleted, the  leaf  is  stacked  away  for 
three  years  to  allow  it  to  mature,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  that  capital  is  re- 
quired to  engage  in  the  industry. 

The  organization  of  the     Kelowna 
too 


would  a  land  owner  want,  especially 
since  the  price  offered  is  a  good  one. 
Tobacco  growing  is  also  made  the 
more  profitable,  since  it  can  be  grown 
between  rows  of  trees  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  orchard,  in  the  time  when 
the  rancher  is  waiting  for  his  fruit 
trees  to  mature. 

More  attention  is  being  paidvto  to- 
bacco culture  each  year.  Among  the 
latest  who  have  taken  it  up  are  Dr. 
Dixon  and  Prof.  Dixon,     who    made 


"SMOKING"  AT  HARVEST  TIME 


GROWING  IN  A  TENT 
A  few  good  cigar  covers  in   each  ieaf. 
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money  in  Cobalt.  They  have  taken  up 
land,  engaged  an  expert,  and  this 
year  have  put  in  ioo  acres. 

The  demand  for  the  Kelowna  pro- 
duct is  very  encouraging.  The  pro- 
duction as  yet  is  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of 
business  in  the  coast  cities,  though  it 
is  the  intention  to  canvass  the  trade 
through  the  western  provinces  when 
the  output  is  large  enough.  Already 
there  have  been  enquiries  from  Japan 


in  the  Orient  and  from  Montreal  in 
eastern  Canada,  and  the  outlook  is  for 
a  large  trade.  At  present  the  produc- 
tion is  along  the  line  of  three  cigars, 
Holman's  Seal,  jobbing  at  $55 ;  Pride 
of  Canada,  $60,  and  Kelowna  Special, 
$85.  At  the  first  exhibition  held  in 
Vancouver  in  August,  the  company 
made  a  very  creditable  display,  chief 
of  which  were  some  of  the  plants  in 
pots  in  actual  growth,  and  samples  of 
the  finished  leaf. 


A  SWARM  OF  BEES. 

B  patient,  B  prayerful,  B  humble,  B  mild, 
B  wise  as  a  Solon,  B  meek  as  a  child, 
B  studious,  B  thoughtful,  B  loving,  B  kind ; 
B  sure  you  make  matter  subservient  to  mind ; 
B  cautious,  B  prudent,  B  trustful,  B  true, 
B  courteous  to  all  men,  B  friendly  with  few; 
B  temperate  in  argument,  pleasure  and  wine, 
B  careful  of  conduct,  of  money  and  time, 
B  cheerful.  B  grateful,  B  hopeful,  B  firm, 
B  peaceful,  benevolent,  willing  to  learn; 
B  courageous,  B  gentle.  B  liberal,  B  just, 
B  aspiring,  B  humble,  because  thou  are  dust, 
B  patient,  circumspect,  sound  in  the  faith, 
1!  active,  devoted,  B  faithful  to  death, 
B  honest.  B  holy,  transparent  and  pure; 
B  dependent,  God-like,  and  you'll  be  secure. 

— Rev.  John  Dooly  in  Bee  Journal. 
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The  Ghost  at  the  Inn 

By   Katharine   Tynan 

Author  of/'  Peggy  the  Daughter,"  "  The 
Honourable  Molly,"  (sfc. 

Illustrated  by  STAN.   MURRAY 


THE  Flying  Mercury  coach  pulled 
up  with  a  flourish  in  the  inn- 
yard  of  the  Jolly  Postboys  at 
Dunchester,  and  the  guard  sprang 
down  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
coach  with  a  gallant  air.  Out  there 
stepped  a  young  lady,  Miss  Cherry 
Luttrell,  no  more  than  sixteen,  with 
eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  delicate  arched 
brows,  red  lips,  and  a  dimple  in  her 
cheek. 

He  lifted  out  the  young  lady,  who 
stood  looking  about  her  in  the  inn 
yard.  Her  scarlet  cloak  had  a  hood 
that  was  over  her  head  and  was  tied 
with  scarlet  ribbons  beneatK  her 
chin.  The  shortness  of  her  skirts  dis- 
played her  black  silk  stockings  and 
her  neat  little  shoes  with  silver 
buckles.  A  young  gentleman  leaning 
over  the  gallery  that  ran  round  two 
sides  of  the  inn-yard  thought  it  the 
prettiest  picture  he  had  seen  for  many 
a  day. 

Mrs.  Greensleeves,  the  landlady  of 
the  inn,  ran  out,  hearing  the  clatter  of 
the  coach  as  it  came  under  the  arch- 
way from  the  street. 

"Who  have  we  here,  John?"  she 
asked,  looking  kindly  at  Miss  Cherry. 

"Mistress  Cherry  Luttrell,  the 
daughter  of  Squire  Luttrell,  of  Gold- 
enwood  Hall.  She  has  come  with  me 
all  the  way  from  Brightling;  you  are 
to  take  care  of  her  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
Greensleeves,  and  to-morrow  you  are 
to  hand  her  over  to  Peter  Smithers, 
the  guard  of  the  Ajax,  who  will  take 


her  on  to  Docking,  where  her  father 
will  receive  her.  Peter  Smithers  will 
know  how  to  take  care  of  Missie.  It 
isn't  the  first  time  he,  or  I,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  have  taken  charge  of 
young  ladies  like  Miss  Cherry." 

"Come  you  in,  Miss,  and  have  a 
warm  by  the  fire,"  the  landlady  said, 
beaming  kindly.  "Be  you  hungry, 
little  Miss?  Why,  then,  there's  a 
chicken  turning  on  the  spit  that  will 
make  your  little  ladyship  a  meal." 

Cherry  Luttrell  followed  the  land- 
lady into  the  inn,  unconscious  of  the 
eyes  that  watched  her  from  the  gal- 
lery above.  She  stopped  at  the  inn 
door,  before  passing  inside,  to  wave 
a  hand  to  John,  the  guard,  and  to 
Simon,  the  coachman,  who  had  been 
assiduous  in  seeing  to  her  comfort. 

The  inn  was  a  delightful  place, 
dim  and  old-fashioned  in  its  winding 
passages,  with  fine  spacious  rooms, 
such  as  they  do  not  build  nowadays. 
The  hall  was  full  of  stuffed  birds  and 
fishes  in  glass  cases  and  deers'  heads 
and  all  manner  of  stuffed  beasts 
who  lurked  in  the  corners,  snowing 
white  teeth  as  though  they  were 
about  to  spring  out  on  Cherry.  At 
one  side  a  door  with  colored  glass 
panels  led  into  the  big  dining-room 
of  the  inn. 

"This  is  bespoke  to-night  for  our 
Hunt  Supper,"  said  Mrs.  Green- 
sleeves, with  her  hand  on  the  door- 
handle. "Would  little  Missie  like  to 
peep  inside?" 
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Little  Missie  would  like  to  see  any- 
thing, being  very  eagerly  curious 
about  the  world,  which  she  only  knew 
from  the  glimpses  she  had  of  it  as  she 
went  to  and  fro'  between  Goldenwood 
and  her  very  select  ladies'  school  at 
Brightling  Dene. 

She  peeped  within  and  saw  the  long 
tables  set  for  supper  with  snowy 
napery  and  bright  silver  and  heavy 
crystal  glass,  with  tankards  and 
beakers  and  branching  candlesticks 
rilled  with  wax  candles.  The  room 
was  but  firelit.  The  evening  fell 
early  this  week  of  Christmas ;  the 
light  leaped  on  the  fruit  in  the  silver 
dishes  and  the  wine,  ruby  and  golden, 
in  the  decanters.  A  very  pretty  sight, 
Miss  Cherry  thought  it,  having  led  a 
dull  life  at  Goldenwood,  where  her 
father  moped  since  his  wife's  death, 
and  had  no  idea  of  how  to  make 
things  bright  for  his  one  little  girl, 
although  he  compassionated  her  lone- 
liness to  the  degree  of  sending  her  to 
the  Misses  Primrose's  select  school, 
depriving  himself  of  her  companion- 
ship so  that  she  might  be  with  child- 
ren of  her  own  age. 

Afterwards  she  saw  the  spits  turn- 
ing in  the  big  kitchen,  each  bearing  its 
load  of  chickens  and  ducks,  with  beef 
and  mutton  and  veal,  so  that  little 
Miss  Cherry  called  out  in  wonder  and 
admiration. 

"They  must  be  giants,"  she  said, 
"to  eat  such  a  supper!" 

"Not  giants,"  said  Mrs.  Green- 
sleeves,  "but  healthy,  hungry  gentle- 
men. You  should  see  what  they  will 
wash  it  down  with — wines,  both  red 
and  white,  our  own  brown  October 
ale — there  is  none  better  in  the  coun- 
try— eau-de-vie  from  France,  whiskey 
from  Ireland:  some  will  have  Hol- 
lands and  others  rum,  on  which  our 
navy  fights  so  well.  You  are  not  to 
be  frightened,  little  Missie,  if  you 
should  hear  them  going  to  bed  late. 
A  good  many  of  them  sleep  here  to- 
night, including  Mr.  Anthony  Wych- 
erly,  of  Mote  Place,  who  is  the  Mas- 
ter of  our  Fox-hounds.  He  is  in  the 
corridor  above  yours.  Indeed,  his 
room  is  over    yours.      You    will  bolt 
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your  door  on  the  inside,  lest  any  gen- 
tleman should  mistake  your  room  for 
his.  I  have  made  you  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  the  Oak  Room,  which 
has  a  bedroom  opening  off  it.  I  shall 
send  you  your  supper  there,  and  you 
will  go  early  to  bed.  It  will  not  be  a 
time  for  you  to  wander  about  the  inn. 
as  there  will  he  so  many  gentlemen 
here," 

She  chattered  all  this  as  she  pre- 
ceded Miss  Cherry  along  the  low  cor- 
ridor, lit  by  a  solitary  light  at  the 
further  end.  It  was  as  pretty  as  the 
rest  of  the  house,  so  far  as  Cherry 
could  see  it  for  the  dark,  with  pictures 
on  the  walls  and  straight-backed 
chairs  against  them :  a  deep  carpet 
underfoot,  a  tall,  slender  old  clock  at 
the  far  end  that  ticked  away  merrily, 
an  ancient  cupboard  full  of  china  and 
other  pretty  things.  The  fire  was 
burning  up  in  the  Oak  Room,  where 
a  maid  whom  Cherry  had  seen  down- 
stairs was  setting  a  table.  A  door 
opened  into  a  bedroom  which  Cherry 
presently  discovered  to  be  hung  with 
rosy  chintz,  which  curtained  also  the 
windows  and  the  big  fourposter  bed 
and  covered  the  chairs  and  the  com- 
fortable sofa.  The  bed,  big  enough 
to  have  held  half-a-dozen  Cherrys, 
was  matched  by  the  wardrobe  and  the 
huge  dressing-table  with  its  long  pier 
glass :  but  it  was  all  so  bright  and 
cheerful,  even  before  the  maid  had  lit 
the  fire  there,  that  Cherry  had  no 
thought  of  loneliness. 

She  spent  her  evening  in  the  Oak 
Room.  There  was  so  much  to  look 
at,  such  quantities  of  old  china  and 
curiosities  of  one  kind  or  another,  so 
many  queer  old  books  and  pictures, 
that  Cherry  was  in  no  danger  of  find- 
ing time  hang  heavy  on  her  hands. 

She  had  her  supper,  daintily  served, 
Which  she  enjoyed  with  a  wholesome 
zest,  having  been  in  the  open  air  all 
day.  When  she  had  finished  it,  and 
the  things  had  been  cleared  away,  she 
sat  over  the  fire  in  the  Oak  Room  with 
an  old  "County  History"  on  her  lap, 
listening  to  the  jolly  sounds  of  talk 
and  laughter  that  came  up  the  stairs 
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and  in  at  the  door,  which  she  had  left 
slightly  ajar  the  better  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Greensleeves  had  looked  in, 
seen  to  the  fires,  and  said  good-night, 
with  a  recommendation  to  Miss 
Cherry  to  go  to  bed  early,  as  she  had 
been  travelling  all  day  and  would  be 
off  early  to-morrow.  Miss  Cherry 
promised  to  do  so ;  but  a  little  later 
she  found  the  "County  History,"  and 
became  absorbed  in  its  contents.  She 
turned  up  Dunchester  and  found  Mote 
Place  and  the  Wycherlys.  She  did 
not  know  why  Anthony  Wycherly's 
name,  dropped  casually  by  the  host- 
ess, should  have  excited  her  interest. 
Perhaps  she  thought  it  a  pretty  name ; 
perhaps  she  associated  it  with  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  leant  over 
the  gallery  and  watched  her  as  she 
stepped  from  the  Flying  Mercury, 
and  tripped  lightly  in,  holding  her 
skirts  high  over  the  cobbles  of  the  inn- 
yard.  No  one  would  have  guessed 
from  Miss  Cherry's  way  of  entering 
the  inn  that  she  had  known  the  young 
gentleman's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 
Apparently  she  had  not  lifted  an  eye- 
lash ;  yet  she  could  have  described 
him  from  top  to  toe.  She  was  aware 
that  he  was  handsome  and  looked 
kind.  And  she  was  sure  he  must  be 
Mr.  Anthony  Wycherly  from  some- 
thing Mrs.  Greensleeves  had  let  drop 
about  that  gentleman  being  already  in 
the  house. 

There  was  a  wonderful  description 
of  Mote  in  the  "County  History,"  and 
a  long  recital  of  the  honorable  and 
glorious  deeds  of  the  Wycherlys  in 
one  generation  and  another  for  some 
centuries  back.  She  read  every  word 
of  it,  and  having  read  it  went  over  it 
again.  She  wondered  if  she  wouM 
ever  meet  Anthony  Wycherly  face  to 
face.  Mote  and  Goldenwood  Hall 
were  not  so  far  removed  as  distances 
go  in  the  country.  If  only  her  father 
were  not  such  a  recluse  and  likely  to 
remain  so !  Her  Aunt  Lydia  had  said 
that  when  Cherry  was  of  an  age  for 
gaieties  she  would  have  a  season  in 
town  with  her;  but  Cherry  was  not 
agog  for  a  season  in  town.  She 
thought  she  would    have    liked    her 


gaieties  in  the  country,  if  only  they 
might  include  Mote  and  Anthony 
Wycherly.  So  far  as  she  could  make 
it  out  there  would  not  be  more  than 
twenty  miles  of  country  between  them. 
What  were  twenty  miles  to  a  pair  of 
horses?  If  they  considered  twenty 
miles  a  barrier  why  they  would  have 
no  neighbors  at  all  at  Goldenwood. 

There  was  a  great  shout  from  be- 
low, and  then  the  sound  of  a  fine 
tenor  voice  singing,  "Here's  to  the 
lass !" 

Cherry  had  a  ridiculous  idea  that  it 
was  Anthony  Wycherly's  voice,  as 
though  she  could  know  anything  at 
all  about  it. 

She  opened  her  door  softly  and 
stepped  out  in  the  corridor  to  listen. 
Then  she  noticed  for  the  first  time,  on 
a  fine,  dark,  mahogany  table  opposite 
her  door,  a  number  of  candles  in 
candlesticks,  which  had  not  been  there 
when  she  came  to  bed. 

A  foot  coming  up  the  stairs  startled 
her,  and  she  scurried  back  to  the  Oak 
Room  without  hearing  the  end  of 
"Here's  to  the  lass!"  She  took  up  the 
"County  History"  again,  and  began  to 
read  the  history  of  Dunchester.  Why, 
there  was  something  about  the  Jolly 
Postboys  in  it. 

"This  inn  dates  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  interesting  because  of 
some  fine  oak  carving  and  panelling 
it  contains,  as  well  as  for  a  ghost — " 

A  ghost !  Little  Cherry  read  on 
with  fascinated  interest.  The  ghost 
attached  to  the  Jolly  Postboys  was  a 
very  unpleasant  one,  being  that  of  a 
lady  who  had  poisoned  her  husband 
and  mother-in-law,  and  had  escaped 
justice  by  drowning  herself  in  the 
horse-pond  at  the  back  of  the  inn.  The 
ghost  was  supposed  to  be  seen  any 
night  leaving  the  horse-pond,  and, 
with  dripping  garments,  taking  her 
way  to  the  house. 

Reading,  the  hairs  of  Cherry's  pret- 
ty head  stood  up,  which  was  some- 
thing of  a  feat  since  it  curled  in  heavy 
black  rings.  She  looked  about  her, 
scared.  The  clock  in  the  corridor 
struck  ten,  a  great  hour  for  Cherry, 
and  she  was  to  be  up  early,  as  the 
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Ajax  left  the  inn  about  eight  o'clock. 
She  closed  the  book  with  a  shiver, 
preparatory  to  going  to  bed.  Of 
course,  it  was  reassuring  to  hear  all 
the  jolly  sounds  downstairs.  They 
were  roaring  "John  Peel"  now.  She 
thought  she  bad  better  get  to  sleep  if 
she  could  before  the  house  had  gone 
to  bed.  Once  asleep  she  might  hope 
to  sleep  till  morning  dawned. 

She  turned  out  the  lamp  in  the  Oak 
Room  and  went  into  the  bedroom. 
The  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  the 
room  ought  to  be  cheerful  enough, 
seeing  that  every  bit  of  furniture  in  it 
was  so  polished  and  beeswaxed  that 
it  reflected  the  leaping  flames  all 
round  the  room.  The  chintz,  too,  was 
of  the  cheerfullest.  Why,  then,  should 
Cherry  have  had  a  dismal  vision  of 
the  many  dead  who  had  been  "laid 
out"  in  the  old  four-poster?  It  wasn't 
a  bit  like  the  child.  What  a  bother 
that  she  should  have  read  about  the 
horrid  ghost ! 

They  were  singing  "Tom  Bowling" 
downstairs  now.  How  could  one  be 
afraid  with  all  that  jolly  life  so  near 
one? 

Cherry  undressed  hurriedly.  She 
felt  very  tired,  and  she  was  really  go- 
ing to  drop  off  to  sleep  as  soon  as  her 
head  touched  the  pillow.  Unfortun- 
ately, just  before  she  got  into  bed, 
she  lifted  the  window-blind  and  peep- 
ed out. 

It  was  a  night  of  broad  moonlight. 
She  had  no  idea  of  what  way  the  win- 
dows looked.  As  it  happened  they 
looked  on  the  pond,  the  black  waters 
of  which  were  visible  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  To-night  would  put  a 
film  of  frost  upon  them.  It  was  very 
cold. 

She  dropped  the  blind  with  a  shiver 
and  got  into  bed,  but  got  out  again 
immediately  to  look  under  the  bed  and 
in  the  huge  wardrobe  and  into  the 
powdering-closet ;  anywhere  a  foe 
might  lurk.  Everything  was  safe. 
She  bolted  her  door,  left  the  candles 
lighting  in  their  sconces,  and  got 
back  into  bed.  She  was  not  going  to 
risk  waking  up  in  the  dark. 
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She  went  to  sleep  right  enough, 
but  she  woke  up  out  of  her  first  sleep 
with  a  dreadful  feeling  that  some- 
thing had  happened  in  the  room.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  nothing  worse 
than  that  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
wardrobe,  which  she  had  not,  perhaps, 
secured  properly,  had  swung  open 
with  a  click  of  the  half-caught  bolt. 
There  was  the  door  staring  at  her,  re- 
vealing cavernous  depths  of  darkness 
beyond. 

Cherry  never  associated  the  open 
wardrobe  door  with  the  something 
which  had  frightened  her.  She  sat 
up  in  bed.  The  fire  was  nearly  out, 
and  the  candles  had  guttered  and 
wasted  in  a  draught.  There  was  not 
much  more  of  life  for  them. 

She  sat  up,  peering  into  the  gloomy 
corners  of  the  room  with  dilated  eyes. 
The  house  was  quiet.  She  had  no 
idea  of  what  time  it  was,  but  she  had 
a  sense  of  the  house  being  in  bed. 
While  she  sat  there  the  furniture  be- 
gan to  do  some  of  the  disconcerting 
things  old  furniture  has  a  way  of  do- 
ing. The  gentleman's  wardrobe  that 
flanked  the  bigger  one  uttered  a 
groan.  Then  some  shadowy  person 
got  up  from  the  sofa  and  walked 
across  the  room,  making  the  floor 
creak,  and,  judging  by  the  sound, 
subsided  into  the  comfortable  winged 
chair  by  the  fire. 

Cherry  stared  about  her,  pale  with 
fear.  She  fixed  a  scared  eye  on  the 
candles  with  their  long  stalactites  of 
grease,  and  gave  them  mentally  half 
an  hour  before  guttering  out.  There 
was  no  more  coal  in  the  room.  She 
had  ascertained  that  fact  for  herself 
before  going  to  bed.  All  this  queer 
behavior  of  the  furniture  was  bad 
enough  in  the  light ;  but  with  her 
knowledge  of  what  it  might  portend 
it  would  be  terrible  in  the  dark.  What 
was  she  going  to  do?  She  stared  at 
the  chintz-covered  sofa  with  a  vision 
of  a  dripping,  drowned  woman  lying 
upon  it.  Then  with  a  wonderful  up- 
lifting of  heart  she  remembered  the 
many  candles  she  had  seen  on  the 
table  in  the  corridor. 


SOMEONE    CAME    UP,    MORE  LIGHT-FOOTED    THAN    THE    OTHERS. 
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It  never  occurred  to  unsophisticated 
Cherry  that  the  candles  were  placed 
there  for  any  specific  purpose,  unless 
it  might  be  out  of  the  mercy  of  heaven 
to  her  fears. 

She  took  one  of  the  gluttering  can- 
dles in  her  hand,  unbolted  the  door 
in  a  tremendous  hurry,  crossed  the 
Oak  Room  and  out  into  the  corridor. 
All  was  dark  outside ;  but  by  the  light 
of  her  own  candle  she  saw  that  the 
candles  were  still  there. 

She  'laid  hands  upon  them  eagerly. 
There  were  some  twenty  in  all.  As 
fast  as  she  could  she  transferred  them 
from  the  table  in  the  corridor  to  the 
table  in  the  Oak  Room.  There  was 
not  a  sound  in  the  house  while  she  did 
it.  Plainly;  everyone  was  asleep. 
She  looked  anxiously  up  and  down 
the  dark  corridor  lest  the  ghost  should 
approach  that  way.  The  clock  -struck 
while  she  was  doing  it.  One  o'clock! 
How  cold  it  was.  A  sharp  wind  blew 
along  the  corridor,  chilling  her  in  her 
pretty  nightgown  and  bare  feet. 

Suddenly  she  was  arrested,  almost 
turned  to  stone,  by  a  sound  close  at 
hand.  Following  it  the  house-door 
slammed  below,  and  a  babel  of  jovial 
voices  broke  out.  The  guests  who 
stayed  had  been  speeding  the  guests 
who  went.  She  heard  one  voice  above 
the  others,  the  voice  of  the  landlord 
apparently.  She  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Greensleeves  yesterday,  a  man 
as  big  as  a  tun,  with  a  jolly  red  face. 

"Good-night,  gentlemen,  and  pleas- 
ant dreams  to  you!" 

Then  a  door  slammed  somewhere 
in  the  lower  regions,  and  she  heard 
the  feet  of  the  revellers  ascending. 

She  stood  as  though  turned  to 
stone.  She  had  transferred  the  last 
of  the  candles,  and  turned  back  to 
make  sure  there  were  no  more.  She 
stood  with  the  candle  in  her  hand. 
Horror!  Were  the  gentlemen  going 
to  find  her  there  in  her  nightdress, 
barefooted? 

Someone  came  up  more  light-footed 
than  the  others,  and  was  in  the  corri- 
dor before  she  broke  through  her 
stupefaction  and  fled.  He  had  a  dim 
vision  of  the     white-robed     creature 
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disappearing  within  a  doorway.  He 
heard  the  click  of  the  bolt.  He  fan- 
cied Cherry  standing  behind  her  door 
with  a  panting  heart — the  lovely 
thing!  Then  he  fumbled  for  the 
matches  which  lay  in  a  certain  candle- 
stick which  Cherry  had  annexed  as 
well  as  the  candles,  with  a  pious 
thanksgiving  to  the  kind  Providence 
who  had  placed  them  there  specially 
for  her  help. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  full  truth  was 
revealed  to  Cherry,  for  such  a  babel 
of  voices  broke  out  in  the  corridor; 
and  some  strong  language  was  used 
not  altogether  suitable  for  Miss 
Cherry's  ears.  Some  were  calling 
for  the  landlord,  others  for  Mrs. 
Greensleeves;  some  were  objurgating 
the  management  of  the  Jolly  Post- 
boys ;  some  were  abusing  other  some. 
They  seemed  to  be  all  pressing  and 
jostling  each  other  in  the  dark. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  gentlemen  had 
indulged  over-freely  in  the  excellent 
wine  for  which  the  Jolly  Postboys  was 
famous.  A  quarrel  seemed  imminent 
when  a  cool  voice  broke  out  over  it 
all.     Cherry  was  certain  it  was  his. 

"By  some  mischance,  friends,"  it 
said,  "our  candles  have  disappeared. 
There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark." 

Then  there  was  a  stumbling  up  and 
down  steps,  collisions  with  pieces  of 
furniture  in  the  dark,  exclamations, 
oaths.  It  was  quite  a  long  while  be- 
fore the  last  sound  of  it  died  away  in 
the  darkness  and  the  trembling  Cherry 
stole  off  to  bed,  half-terrified,  half- 
delighted  with  what  had  turned  out 
such  a  prank.  The  last  sound  she 
heard  was  someone  stumbling  and  re- 
covering himself  in  the  room  over- 
head. Mr.  Anthony  Wycherly ;  oh, 
she  hoped  he  had  not  hurt  himself. 

She  had  a  fine  illumination  through 
the  dark  hours.  Somehow,  she  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  sleep,  although  she 
derived  a  certain  comfort  from  know- 
ing that  he  slept  overhead.  If  she  but 
closed  her  eyes  the  ghost  was  in  the 
room,  so  the  end  of  it  was  that  she 
found  a  book  to  read.  It  was  "Clar- 
issa Harlowe,"  and  she  was  so  fasci- 
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nated  by  it,  seeing  the  features  of  the 
unknown  young  gentleman  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  that  she  soon  for- 
got her  fears. 

She  lit  the  candles  by  relays  during 
the  lonesome  hours.  About  six 
o'clock,  when  the  cocks  were  crowing 
and  Mrs.  Greensleeves  was  turning 
over,  preparatory  to  waking,  Cherry 
slipped  out  and  restored  the  burnt-out 
candles  to  their  places,  and  going  back 
to  bed  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence  till 
it  was  time  to  awake. 

She  ate  her  breakfast  in  a  bow-win- 
dow of  Jolly  Postboys  that  looked  on 
to  the  street,  while  the  six  horses  were 
being  put  into  the  Ajax,  for  there  had 
been  snow  in  the  night,  and  it  would 
take  all  six  to  pull  them  through  the 
drift  that  was  always  at  the  foot  of 
Crossdown  Hill.  She  listened  to  Mrs. 
Greensleeves  calling  to  her  husband 
across  the  stable-yard. 

"John  Greensleeves,  John,  here's 
Tom,  the  boots,  come  downstairs  and 


says  the  gentlemen  are  in  a  fine  tak- 
ing, for  no  candles  nor  matches  could 
they  find  on  there  way  to  bed,  and 
broken  shins  and  black  eyes  are  as 
plentiful  as  haws  before  a  hard  win- 
ter. Strangest  of  all,  Tom  reports 
that  the  candlesticks  are  on  the  table 
but  the  candles  burnt  to  the  socket. 
What  do  you  make  of  it,  John  Green- 
sleeves? 

"That  the  gentlemen  enjoyed  their- 
selves  too  well,  wife,"  came  in  a  genial 
bellow  from  the  other  side  of  the  yard. 

Cherry  quaked,  and  to  escape  from 
the  scene  of  her  exploit  was  glad  to 
huddle  into  the  coach  and  hide  her- 
self there  before  it  was  time  for  it  to 
start,  yet  as  she  ran  to  the  coach- 
door,  looking  up  to  the  gallery,  she 
met  the  eyes  of  the  young  gentleman 
whom  she  called  in  her  own  mind  Mr. 
Anthony  Wycherly.  She  looked  up 
at  him  and  he  looked  down  at  her,  and 
their  eyes  met,  and1     she     was     sud- 
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denly  as  red  as  her  name  and  thank- 
ful for  the  shelter  of  the  coach. 

That  Christmas  eve  is  yet  remem- 
bered in  those  parts  for  the  accident 
to  the  coach,  for  as  it  thundered  down 
Crossdown  Hill — and  a  mercy  the 
snow  acted  as  a  natural  brake,  or 
matters  had  been  worse — a  wheel 
suddenly  came  oft".  The  horses  feel- 
ing the  thing  dragging  behind  them, 
got  from  under  control.  For  a  sec- 
ond or  two  the  coach,  full  of  terrified 
people,  swaying  hither  and  thither, 
was  dragged  behind  the  horses.  Then, 
amid  screaming  and  shouting,  and 
Barnaby,  the  driver,  and  Peter  Smith- 
ers  hanging  on  to  the  reins  like  Tro- 
jans, the  coach  turned  clean  over  in 
the  big  drift  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Then  there  was  a  commotion.  The 
passengers  on  top  of  the  coach  were 
flung  hither  and  thither  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  were  a  good  many  of 
them  travelling  home  for  Christmas, 
but  they  were  all  men  on  the  top,  and 
they  didn't  say  much,  but  either  lay 
stunned  or  picked  themselves  up  slow- 
ly, feeling  all  over  their  bodies  to 
make  sure  no  bones  were  broken. 

Peter  Smithers  was  lying  very  still, 
with*  the  off-leader  partly  across  his 
body  and  his  horn  lying  on  the  snow 
a  yard  away  from  him ;  old  Barnaby 
was  feebly  endeavouring  to  get  the 
harness  cut  so  that  the  near-leader 
could  struggle  to  his  feet.  From  the 
body  of  the  coach,  where  there  were 
five  women  besides  Cherry,  the 
screaming  and  crying  were  enough 
to  deafen  a  man.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  what  to  do,  else  there  were 
plenty  of  men  to  do  it. 

Into  the  commotion  came  a  horse- 
man, leading  his  horse  down  the  hill — 
Mr.  Anthony  Wycherly.  He  tied  his 
horse  to  a  gate ;  then  took  charge. 
Wonderful  what  one  clear  head  will 
do !  He  sent  one  grave  look  towards 
poor  Peter,  lying  under  Blucher. 

"First  the  women,  gentlemen,"  he 
said. 

The  women  were  pulled  out  through 
the  window  of  the  coach.  The  door- 
handle had  twisted  and  the  door  re- 
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fused  to  budge.  But  first  came  an 
old  woman,  holding  on  to  a  basket, 
somewhat  cut  about  the  face  with  the 
glass  of  the  window.  Next  a  gen- 
teel-looking person  like  a  lady's  maid, 
protesting  that  her  chances  in  life 
were  all  gone  because  she  had  a  long 
cut  across  the  cheek  and  the  old 
woman's  basket  had  blackened  one 
eye.  Next,  a  girl  from  a  London  shop, 
who  screamed  when  her  arm  was 
touched ;  then  a  fine  madam  in  a  tip- 
pet of  fur  over  black  satin,  and  a 
painted  and  powdered  face  rasped  all 
over  with  the  glass  as  though  the  teeth 
of  a  harrow  had  done  it.  She  was 
fainting,  and  as  the  men  dragged  her 
through  the  window  it  was  as  though 
she  were  a  pot  of  essences.  Lastly  came 
Cherry,  white  and  trembling.  The 
other  women  had  fallen  on  top  of  her 
and  nearly  crushed  her  little  life  out, 
but  she  had  lain  in  the  back  of  the 
coach,  clear  of  the  windows,  and  once 
she  could  recover  her  breath  she  was 
uninjured. 

Meanwhile  someone  had  gone  back 
to  the  village  for  help.  The  injured 
were  laid  out  on  the  snow.  Cherry, 
from  a  distance,  where  she  had  gone 
obeying  Anthony  Wycherly 's  kind, 
imperious  bequest,  saw  what  they 
were  doing,  how  at  last  they  got  the 
horses  up  and  poor  Peter  free  of 
Blucher.  Men  were  coming  with 
mattresses  and  shutters  to  carry  away 
the  injured.  They  passed  by  Cherry, 
carrying  their  groaning  burdens,  go- 
ing uphill  to  the  inn.  Cherry  bore  it 
better  when  Anthony  Wycherly  had 
found  time  to  come  and  tell  her  that 
no  one  was  killed,  though  Peter's 
shoulder  was  badly  crushed. 

Afterwards  they  walked  up  to- 
gether to  the  inn,  where  Anthony 
Wycherly  ordered  for  Cherry  as 
though  she  had  been  his  sister.  For 
a  while,  in  the  pleasure  of  being  so 
taken  care  of  and  the  fascination  of 
watching  Anthony  Wycherly's  face, 
the  good  looks  of  which  were  marred 
by  a  great  bruise  that  extended  from 
his  cheek-bone  over  his  temple  to  the 
forehead,  that  she  forgot  to  think  of 
her  father's  anxiety    when    no  coach 
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came.  But  at  last  she  remembered 
and  wrung  her  hands. 

"I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  An- 
thony Wycherly  quickly.  "I  am  go- 
ing to  take  you  home.  You  shall  ride 
behind  me  on  a  pillion.  Indeed,  you 
must,  my  dear,  for  every  inn  is  full 
here." 

Cherry  never  thought  of  disputing 
it,  so  off  they  went  in  the  clear,  cold 
afternoon,  Cherry  sitting  behind  on 
Trumpeter,  one  little  arm  clasping 
Anthony  Wycherly's  big  body. 

And  so  out  into  the  white  country, 
where  the  red  and  orange  of  the  skies 
faded  in  the  dusk,  and  presently  it  was 
purple  dark  and  all  the  stars  came  out. 

It  was  a  somewhat  slow  journey, 
and  it  might  have  been  a  dangerous 
one  if  Trumpeter  were  not  so  sure- 
footed and  his  rider  so  careful.  It 
was  to  Anthony  Wycherly's  credit 
that  he  did  not  cease  to  be  careful, 
despite  the  allurements  of  the  little, 
soft,  warm  person  so  close  to  him, 
with  the  little  hand  clasping  him 
where  he  might  stoop  and  kiss  it  in 
its  glove. 

And  so  they  rode  up  to  Goldenwood 
Hall  just  about  the  time  that  Squire 
Lufctrell  was  growing  frantic  with  his 
fear  for  his  child.     Be  sure  he  was 


deeply  grateful  to  Anthony  Wycherly 
for  what  he  had  done ;  and  as  all  the 
country  was  impassable  it  must  needs 
be  that  he  stay  and  spend  Christmas 
with  them. 

A  good  many  things  had  been  said 
during  that  ride  which  it  might  have 
taken  a  month  to  say  if  it  were  not 
for  the  intimacy  of  the  pillion.  Con- 
fession had  been  made,  and  pardon 
given,  for  the  spoiling  of  Anthony 
Wycherly's  beauty,  which  was  due  to 
walking  into  an  open  cupboard  door 
in  the  darkness  at  the  Jolly  Postboys. 

"Besides  which,  sweet  Mistress 
Cherry,"  said  Anthony  Wycherly, 
"you  owe  me  amends  for  the  suspi- 
cion which  fell  upon  me  of  being  in- 
toxicated by  more  than  the  vision  of 
beauty  which  met  my  eyes  for  a  sec- 
ond that  night  as  I  came  upstairs. 
Will  you  make  them?" 

Cherry  consented  to  make  amends 
— after  the  desired  fashion ;  and  so 
went  no  more  to  school,  but  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  became  Mistress  of 
Mote,  where  if  you  happen  to  visit 
you  shall  see  her  picture  painted  by 
the  great  Raeburn  himself,  with  the 
hood  of  a  red  cloak  over  her  black 
locks  and  a  sprig  of  Christmas  holly 
in  her  hand. 


FRIENDSHIP 


IN  friendship,  as  in  most  matters,  it  is  the  little 
things  that  count.  Not  promises  of  eternal  fidelity, 
but  thoughtfulness  about  trifles  assures  us  that  our 
friend  really  cares  for  us.  The  one  who  knows 
instinctively  what  we  would  like  for  a  gift,  what  sub- 
jects we  do  not  like  to  hear  jested  about — who,  know- 
ing too  when  we  wish  to  be  silent,  humors  us  in  our 
wish — that  is  the  one  with  whom  we  love  to  associate. 
We  can  never  retain  a  friend  long  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  take  pains  to  find -out  his  peculiarities  and  respect 
them. — Great  Thoughts. 


in 


Cheerfulness  in  the  Home 


By  Mary  Morse 


The  home  is  often  spoiled  by  grouchiness.  When 
this  clement  is  present  the  inmates  become  affected. 
The  influence  does  not  stop  there.  Influences  which  are 
instilled  in  youth  stay  with  age,  and  ill-tempered  men 
arc  the  worst  kind  to  deal  with.  Cheerfulness  must 
start  in  the  home.  If  it  is  cultivated  there  it  will  stay 
zvith  us  through  life. 


EVERY  morning,  before  I  prepare 
breakfast,  I  stand  at  my  kitchen 
window  for  a  few  minutes  and 
watch  the  crowd  of  men  and  women 
who  are  hurrying  towards  their  day's 
work.  As  I  stand  there,  I  try  to 
imagine  the  life  of  those  different  in- 
dividuals. I  know  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  stores  and  offices,  for  as  I 
go  into  the  big  stores,  I  often  recog- 
nize those  who  pass  my  window. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  in- 
teresting question  is  not  where  are  they 
going,  but  from  where  did  they  come? 
In  the  busy  city,  I  have  seen  whole 
streets  where  such  cards  as,  "Rooms 
to  Let,"  "Table  Board,"  "Furnished 
Rooms,"  are  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  almost  every  house.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  men  and  women  are 
boarding  in  the  city.  Contrast  the 
life  they  live  in  the  ordinary  board- 
ing house  with  the  happy  home  life 
they  had  down  on  the  farm,  before 
they  listened  to  the  call  of  the  busy 
city.  What  does  home  mean  to  the 
average  person? 

Especially  at  this  Christmas  season 
do  we  ask  that  question,  for  at  this 
season,  with  all  its  good-will  to  men, 
the  home-gatherings,  and  family  re- 
unions, is  the  word  "home"  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  one.     The  joyful 
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and  happy  pilgrimage  towards  the  old 
home  has  already  begun.  In  the  farm 
kitchen  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  in 
the  air,  and  mother  is  making  Christ- 
mas cake,  plum  pudding,  and  mince- 
meat, so  that  she  may  have  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  Christmas  eatables 
"when  the  children  come  home" — for 
many  of  the  men  and  women  who 
daily  pass  my  window  are  "the  chil- 
dren" for  whom  some  dear  old  parents 
back  on  the  farm  are  so  eagerly  pre- 
paring the  Christmas  cheer.  To  both 
children  and  parents,  much  of  the 
Christmas  joy  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
once  again  the  children  are  gathered 
around  the  fireside. 

What  does  home  mean  to  many  of 
the  young  people  in  the  city?  There 
are  to-day  hundreds  of  people  in  cities 
to  whom  it  means  a  bedroom,  which 
has  the  unmistakable  air  of  having 
been  furnished  for  the  roomer.  That 
bedroom  is  the  only  home  that  in- 
dividual has  in  the  city.  If  he  is  tasty 
he  tries  to  make  it  as  attractive  and 
homelike  as  possible,  but  at  best  it  is 
just  "my  room."  Usually  the  meals 
are  snatched  at  a  restaurant  or  lunch 
counter.  As  the  boy  hastily  glances 
over  the  usual  menu  of  "roast  beef, 
roast  pork,  stewed  veal,  potatoes,  cab- 
bage,  apple    pie,    tapioca    pudding," 
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what  would  he  not  give  for  a  piece  of 
mother's  pumpkin  pie  or  a  leg  off  one 
of  her  splendidly-roasted  chickens? 

What  about  the  social  life?  That 
is  the  hard  part.  Many  who  can  stand 
the  room  and  the  meals  miss  so  much 
the  quiet,  happy  evenings.  In  order 
to  drown  the  lonesomeness,  he  rushes 
from  the  room  to  whatever  place  hap- 
pens to  attract  him.  True,  the  churches 
are  wide-awake,  and  many  of  the 
young  people  drop  around  and  spend 
the  evening  at  the  Young  Men's  Club, 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Women's  Club,  or 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Unfortunately,  however,  they 
do  not  all  drift  in  that  direction,  as  a 
glance  in  the  brilliantly-lighted  saloon 
or  billiard  parlor  shows. 

The  shoe  pinches  sorely  in  the  fact 
that  the  girl  or  the  boy  has  no  place 
except  the  room  in  which  he  can  en- 
tertain his  friends.  He  misses  the 
parlor  at  home.  Perhaps  this  fact 
falls  hardest  on  the  girl  for  she  does 
not  care  to  take  the  boys  to  her  room, 
so  she  either  has  to  entertain  them  in 
the  parlor  of  the  boarding  house, 
where  she  is  liable  to  interruption  at 
any  moment,  or  else  she  must  go  out 
to  the  theatre  or  some  other  place  of 
amusement.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
are  boarding  in  the    city    miss    their 


home  and  are  seeking  something 
which  will  give  them  the  pleasures  of 
home,  or  drown  the  thoughts  of  that 
home. 

What  does  home  mean  to  the  aver- 
age person?  It  is  the  sweetest  word 
in  the  English  language,  so  dear  is  it, 
that  the  singing  of  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  made  Patti  famous  the  world 
over.  Burns'  "Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  is  known  and  loved  by  all 
English  speaking  people,  because  it 
has  given  such  a  simple,  peaceful  pic- 
ture of  the  Scottish  Cotter's  home  life. 
Surely,  as  we  read  his  descriptions  of 
that  home,   we  agree  with  him    that 

"From  scenes  like  these,  old  Scotia's 
grandeur  rise, 

Which  makes  her  loved  at  home,  re- 
vered  abroad." 

Other  authors  have  given  their  ideas 
of  home  in  such  terms  as  "home  is  a 
world  of  strife  shut  out  and  a  world 
of  love  shut  in."  "Home  is  where 
Mother  is ;"  Home  is  where  we  are 
treated  best,  and  grumble  most." 

Again,  we  are  given  another  view- 
point, when  we  are  told  that  "The 
home  is  the  foundation  of  the  state" ; 
"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world,"  and  also  that  "Man  builds 
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HEALTHY  AND  CHEERFUL 

the  house,  'but  woman  makes  the 
home."  As  we  look  at  these  three  as- 
sertions, does  it  not  drive  home  to  us 
as  women,  the  great  responsibility  that 
is  resting  upon  us  as  home-makers? 
The  foundation  of  the  state  is  the 
home,  and  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing these  homes  what  they  ought  to 
be,  very  largely  rests  upon  the  women. 
Somewhere  I  have  read  this  defini- 
tion of  the  word  home-maker :  she 
who  spends  her  time  washing  dishes 
is  valuable  as  a  servant ;  she  who 
superintends  and  systematizes  the 
work  is  valuable  as  a  house-keeper,  but 
the  one  who  seeks  to  have  the  spiritual 
grow-  up  through  the  commonplaces 
of  life  is  the  home-maker.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves,  are  we  house-keepers  or  are 
we  home-makers?  Are  we  spending 
our  time  on  the  manual,  and  neglect- 


ing the  spiritual  and  ethical  part?  Are 
we  as  home-makers  doing  our  best  to 
make  our  homes  cheerful,  bright  and 
happy?  If  we  are",  it  seems  that  we 
are  endeavoring  to  do  our  best  for  our 
home,  our  country,  and  our  God. 

Cheerfulness  goes  so  far  towards 
making  that  heaven  upon  earth,  a 
happy  home.  In  the  best  regulated 
homes,  however,  there  are  times  when 
the  domestic  wheels  need  oiling  to 
keep  down  the  friction.  An  attack  of 
indigestion,  or  a  nervous  headache 
makes  us  so  cross  and  irritable  that 
sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
be  bright  and  cheerful.  However,  it 
always  seems  to  me  that  on  such  a  day 
when  we  are  cross  and  irritable,  if  we 
can  control  the  temper  and  the 
tongue,  we  have  lived  a  better  day 
than  when  everything  has  moved  along 
smoothly  and  well.  The  wife  with  the 
bright  story  can  take  the  look  of 
worry  from  the  husband's  brow.  The 
husband  with  the  word  of  praise  or 
commendation  can  usually  drive  away 
the  frown  from  his  wife's  face.  The 
child,  when  she  throws  her  chubby 
little  arms  around  mother's  or  father's 
neck,  and  says,  "I  luf  you,  mudder," 
brings  sunshine  into  the  home  which 
is  hard  to  drive  away. 

Thus,  we  all  live  our  lives  for  each 
other,  not  trying  to  get  all  the  honey 
out  of  life,  but  trying  to  give  good 
cheer  to  all  in  our  homes,  do  we,  our- 
selves, get  the  greatest  blessing  and 
happiness  out  of  life.  The  influence 
of  a  happy,  cheerful  home  is  far- 
reaching,  for  we  cannot  live  it  alone — 
we  must  share  it  with  others.  It  shows 
in  the  face,  it  shows  in  our  words,  it 
shows  in  our  actions.  Many  a  man, 
many  a  woman,  has  been  helped  over 
a  difficult  place  by  a  look  at  some 
smiling,  contended  face,  the  grasp  of 
a  friendly  hand,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
few  kindly  words.  Let  us  first  get 
cheerfulness  in  our  own  lives,  then 
let  us  give  it  to  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact. 
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By  Lydia  D.  Marie 


It  is  customary  to  look  upon  those  who  go  to  the 
Old  Country  as  having  extra  money  at  their  com- 
mand. It  needs  only  a  small  amount  of  "extra."  Tra- 
veling is  an  education  in  itself.  What  we  learn  in  real 
life  stays  better  than  what  we  learn  from  books.  This 
article  should  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who  want 
to  go  "over  home"  to  see  the  heart  of  the  Empire. 


I  WONDER  if  there  are  not  a  good 
many  people  among  the  readers  of 

this  magazine  who  would  like  to  go 
to  England  if  they  knew  how  and 
could  do  it  inexpensively?  I  did  it 
inexpensively  myself  this  past  sum- 
mer, so  naturally  I  feel  qualified  to 
give  advice. 

My  first  advice  would  be  to  go  at 
all  risks  and  hazards  if  it  is  at  all  with- 
in the  range  of  possibility.  191 1  will 
be  Coronation  Year,  when,  no  doubt, 
special  inducements  and  opportunities 
for  travel  will  be  afforded.  A  voyage 
is  no  longer  the  undertaking  it  once 
was.  That  there  are  some  people  to 
whom  a  trip  overseas  presents  forbid- 
ding difficulties,  or  seems  a  wanton 
waste  of  good  money,  I  can  readily 
believe. 

In  spite  of  this  damaging  criticism 
it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  everyone 
ought  to  go  abroad  who  can,  and  that 
it  is  precisely  and  unquestionably  the 
thing  for  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  do.  We  are  all  very  much 
aware,  and  increasingly  so,  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  coun- 
try life.  There  are  more  of  the  form- 
er than  I  dare  touch  on  here,  but  most 
of  the  latter  may  be  gathered  up  un- 
der one  class — social  isolation.  Noth- 
ing better  meets  this  want  than  a  jour- 


ney out  into  wider  horizons,  contact 
with  varying  sorts  of  people,  a  share 
in  the  stir  and  circulation  of  the 
world's  centres.  What  is  there  to 
"show"  for  it.  The  exhilaration  that 
comes  of  a  good  time,  and  that  creates 
fresh  stores  of  energy  for  the  daily 
round;  the  wider  outlook  that  furn- 
ishes the  mind  with  resources  it  had 
not  realized  before,  and  perhaps  great- 
est of  all,  the  sense  of  world  citizen- 
ship which  attaches  us  to  life  in  a  new 
and  powerful  way. 

AS    TO    EXPENSES. 

Now  as  to  expenses.  There  are  sev- 
eral thoroughly  comfortable,  good  one- 
class  vessels  sailing  from  Montreal  to 
London  or  Glasgow  on  which  passage 
may  be  had  for  $45  or  $50.  Add  to 
this  five  or  six  dollars  for  fees,  etc., 
on  board,  and  then  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  Montreal.  It  is  not  a  very 
terrifying  sum,  is  it?  The  passage  on 
these  one-class  boats  takes  from  ten 
to  eleven  days.  Second-class  passage 
on  a  larger  boat  may  be  had  at  a  simi- 
lar price,  and  takes  only  about  six 
days. 

Good  board  can  be  had  in  London 
for  a  dollar  a  day — thirty  dollars  a 
month.  With  penny  busses  and  penny 
tubes   all   over   the   city,   the   cost   of 
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transit  is  not  serious.  Eight  or  ten 
dollars  would  probably  cover  all  the 
minor  expenses  of  a  month's  stay  in 
London,  if  managed  on  strict  econom- 
ical principles.  The  things  best  worth 
seeing  in  London  are  all  free.  The 
British  Museum,  with  its  incompar- 
able Elgin  marbles,  and  priceless  trea- 
sures from  the  past;  the  S.  Kensing- 
ton Natural  History  Museum,  with 
its  marvelous  collections  of  beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes;  the  larger  galleries, 
such  as  the  National  Tate,  Portrait, 
and  Wallace  Collection,  are  all  open 
to  the  public.  These,  with  the  Cathe- 
drals, Parliament  Buildings,  Tower, 
and  some  suburban  trips,  such  as 
Hampton  Court,  Windsor,  Hampstead 
Heath  and  Kew,  will  comfortably  fill 
two  or  three  weeks. 

ENGLISH   RURAL   CHARMS. 

If  one  has  longer  to  spare,  it  should 
be  given  to  the  country.  After  all,  it 
is  the  country  that  constitutes  the  real 
charm  of  England.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
charm.  It  is  interwoven  with  so  much 
of  the  past,  so  much  that  Canadian 
eyes  are  unfamiliar  with,  but  not 
Canadian  hearts.  A  marvellously 
varied  geological  structure,  with  cor- 
responding variations  of  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  go  to  the  making  of 
part  of  it,  and  historic  associations 
supply  a  fascinating  element  of  tra- 
dition and  romance.  An  hour's  jour- 
ney from  London  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion will  take  you  into  new  and  lovely 
surroundings.  Lake  and  mountain, 
river  and  valley,  moor  and  woodland, 
combine  into  endlessly  'beautiful  pic- 
tures. The  little  emerald  fields  are 
marked  off  by  green  hedges,  them- 
selves often  a  tangle  of  wild  bloom. 
Spreading  oaks  cast  mighty  circles  of 
shade.  Gardens  are  gay  with  old- 
fashioned  and  new-fashioned  flowers, 
the  cottages  with  climbing  roses.  In 
one  country  home  where  I  stayed,  the 
roses  festooned  my  second-storey  win- 
dow, great  white  roses  big  as  saucers 
with  sunset  colors  glowing  softly  at 
their  heart. 
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THE    ENGLISH    GENTLEWOMAN. 

My  hostess  was  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  the  advancement  of  the 
woman's  cause  in  every  form,  and, 
loyal  to  her  principles,  had  employed 
a  woman  gardener,  to  whose  fine  taste 
and  skill  she  assured  me  was  to  be  at- 
tributed much  of  the  individuality  and 
charm  of  her  garden.  I  should  like 
to  linger  over  the  picture  of  this 
fine  English  gentlewoman  in  her 
flower-wreathed  home,  which,  with- 
out display  of  wealth,  was  rich  in  ap- 
pointments pertaining  to  intellectual 
tastes  and  cultivation.  She  had  given 
her  children  to  the  world's  wider  ser- 
vice without  hesitation,  and  was  liv- 
ing out  her  days  separated  from  them, 
ministered  to — and  loved — by  others, 
a  splendid  type  of  emancipated 
womanhood  and  noble  motherhood. 

One  cannot  be  long  in  England 
without  coming  into  contact  with  some 
form  or  reflection  of  the  woman's 
movement.  Progress  is  in  the  air, 
and  women  are  identified  with  it.  The 
younger  women,  particularly,  are  re- 
vealing a  new  potentiality.  The  sense 
of  comradeship  and  of  devotion  to  a 
common  cause  is  binding  them  fast  in 
unity  of  spirit,  the  end  of  which  doth 
not  yet  appear.  The  reproach  of  in- 
difference to  dress  is  not  going  to  be 
the  English  woman's  reproach  much 
longer.  The  new  and  best  type  of 
English  woman  is  going  to  be  above 
crticism  esthetically,  as  well  as  in  in- 
tellect and  character.  In  whatever 
light  one  may  regard  the  present 
movement  in  England,  it  affords  much 
to  stir  reflection  and  thought.  My  own 
earnest  advice  would  be  not  to  judge 
either  leaders  or  movements  without 
something  more  than  superficial  ac- 
quaintance. 

CLOTHES    NECESSARY. 

A  very  important  item  in  preparing 
for  a  trip  overseas,  and  one  to  which 
the  average  woman's  thoughts  will  re- 
vert first,  is  that  of  clothes — what  to 
wear,  what  to  take.  My  answer  will 
be  encouraging.  It  is  the  answer  all 
old   travelers   make   to   would-be  tra- 
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Vv..<;rd.  Take  as  little  as  possible. 
Wear  what  habit  and  inclination 
prompt.  People  are  as  variously  clad 
in  England  as  they  are  here — and 
about  as  badly.  Probably  no  more 
resplendent  being  exists  than  the  Eng- 
lish woman  in  evening  attire,  but  on 
ordinary  occasions  she  is  less  dazzling 
— quite  plain,  in  fact,  at  least,  if  she 
is  really  a  lady  and  belongs  to  the 
"quality."  On  the  auspicious  occasion 
when  Toronto  had  tne  honor  of  play- 
ing host  to  the  Woman's  International 
Council,  I  remember  seeing  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  visitors  and  speak- 
ers— one  to  whose  name  "Honorable" 
was  prefixed — take  out  a  tink  toilet 
case  from  her  reticule,  slightly  re- 
arrange her  hair,  slip  out  a  "V"  from 
her  practical,  black  gown,  throw  a 
gauzy  scarf  about  her  neck,  and,  lo, 
she  was  transformed  into  evening  cos- 
tume ready  for  the  conspicuous  part 
on  the  programme  she  afterwards  fill- 
ed with  grace,  as  well  as  ability. 

SHOPPING. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  in  this 
connection  that  London  has  become  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  tourists  on 
shopping  thoughts  intent.  A  sales- 
woman in  a  leading  hatter's  told  me 
she  had  sold  over  one  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  hats  to  American  visitors 
that  morning,  when  I  sought  in  vain 
for  the  hat  half  decided  on  the  even- 
ing before.  Fully  one-third  of  the 
price  in  Canada  can  be  saved  in  pur- 
chases of  clothing  or  millinery  in  Lon- 
don. It  will  be  well  to  keep  this  in 
mind  when  outfitting  for  your  191 1 
trip.  I  bought  the  hat  of  my  life  there 
last  summer  for  three  dollars — it  had 
been  nine.  I  expect  to  wear  it  for  at 
least  ten  years — with  original  varia- 
tions. 


You  may  think  at  first  that  gloves 
are  not  much  cheaper,  but  they  are. 
A  dollar  glove  there  wears  indefinite- 
ly, and  there  is  a  sheepskin  glove  to 
be  had  in  several  practical  shades  for 
thirty-five  cents — if  you  know  how  to 
track  it  down.  It  gives  excellent  value 
for  ordinary  wear,  and  is  really  worth 
looking  up.  While  you  are  at  that 
you  will  come  across  all  sorts  of 
dainty  toilet  appointments  at  prices 
very  consolatory  to  Canadian  minds. 
You  could  probably  save  a  good  deal 
on  the  expenses  of  your  trip  by  re- 
plenishing the  family  wardrobe  and 
buying  Christmas  presents  for  the 
next  two  years. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  I  en- 
joyed most  over  there  last  summer. 
Unfortunately  there  isn't  space.  It 
would  take  the  whole  magazine.  I 
shall  never  forget  an  hour  spent  in 
the  wonderful  old  Abbey  on  a  sunny 
afternoon.  I  had  not  realized  before 
what  a  difference  the  sun  made.  Soft- 
ened shafts  of  yellow  light  sifting 
through  the  great  Rose  Window  warm- 
ed the  dusky  recesses  of  arch  and  aisle 
until  they  melted  into  rich,  mellowed 
harmony  of  tone.  I  had  not  dreamed 
the  hallowed  place  could  add  such 
loveliness  to  its  impressive  charm. 
When  at  the  afternoon  service  the 
organ  sent  soft  peal  after  peal  echo- 
ing through  the  forest  of  branching 
arches,  one  felt  as  though  it  were  the 
spirit  of  the  solemn  place  itself  voicing 
the  history  and  aspiration  and  prayer 
of  a  whole  nation. 

A  few  things,  thoroughly  seen  and 
entered  into,  give  better  returns  than 
a  medley  of  superficial  impressions, 
but  it  takes  courage  and  determina- 
tion— I  had  almost  said  moral  recti- 
tude— to  resist  the  tourists'  tempta- 
tion of  skimming  surfaces. 
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Trading  at  Home 


ByJM.  Moyer 


Isolation  is  the  great  drawback  to  farm  life.  We 
like  to  have  our  neighbors  near  us  and  a  town  not  far 
away.  We  sometimes  send  our  money  to  the  cities 
because  we  feel  that  zve  can  buy  more  cheaply.  Can 
we?  Mr.  Moyer  has  seen  the  disastrous  effects  of  mail 
order  houses  in  the  west.  They  are  having  the  same 
effect  in  the  east.  We  should  spend  our  money  at 
home,  where  the  goods  are  just  as  good,  and  zvhere 
zve  will  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Try  this  and  see  how 
it  works  out.  Mr.  Moyer  is  treasurer  of  the  Retail 
Merchants'  Association  of  Ontario. 


AFTER  an  extended  trip  through 
the  great  Northwest,  studying 
the  conditions  of  the  country  and 
trade  conditions  in  particular,  I  am 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that 
our  methods  of  supplying  the  consum- 
ing public  with  their  requirements  are 
decidedly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a 
radical  change  is  imperative  if  that 
country  is  expected  to  develop  into  a 
desirable  country  in  which  to  live. 

We  have  already  decided  proof  of 
the  ill  effects  of  the  loneliness  of  the 
prairie,  on  the  health  of  the  people,  as 
shown  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bran- 
don. The  tendency  is  to  have  large 
farms,  which  isolates  the  settlers  from 
each  other,  and,  therefore,  the  desira- 
bility or  the  necessity  of  having  towns 
and  villages  within  easy  reach  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  evident.  These 
towns  are  springing  up  all  along  the 
railway  lines,  but  as  soon  as  they  are 
started  they  are  handicapped  and  crip- 
pled by  the  mail  order  houses,  which 
do  nothing  to  improve  the  country  or 
make  it  more  desirable  for  the  people. 
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The  towns  are  all  suffering,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  cease  to  thrive  so 
will  the  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
do  not  think  that  all  these  new  towns 
should  grow  to  be  cities,  but  they 
should  'be  thrifty  enough  to  give  the 
farming  community  good  service,  and 
afford  them  the  convenience  of  meet- 
ing for  social  and  business  purposes. 

All  the  farmers,  in  fact,  everybody 
in  the  country,  desires  these  towns  in 
which  they  take  considerable  pride, 
and  regard  them  as  absolute  necessi- 
ties. While  they  do  this  they  have, 
however,  never  learned  to  understand 
their  own  interests  sufficiently  to  sup- 
port them  for  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  good  town  in  a  neigh- 
borhood is  what  a  good  house  is  on  a 
farm,  and  where  the  latter  enhances 
the  value  of  the  farm,  the  former  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  success  of  the  one  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  other  that  neither 
can  suffer  without  affecting  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  and  neces- 
sary that  the  relations  of  the  two  are 
well  defined  and  understood.     If  this 
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is  done  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
mail  order  houses  cannot  possibly  on 
any  reasonable  ground  claim  any  sup- 
port from  them.  Besides,  they  are  an 
extra  expense,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
means  which  make  for  happiness  and 
comfort.  With  these  concerns,  pow- 
erful as  they  are,  I  believe  if  the  peo- 
ple understood  trade  conditions  and 
a  fair  and  just  division  of  labor,  the 
trade  of  the  country  would  soon  revert 
into  its  natural  condition  and  the  busi- 
ness would  be  done  through  the  retail 
stores  in  their  own  towns.  A  proper- 
ly arranged  educational  campaign 
throughout  the  country  would,  in  my 
judgment,  right  the  wrong  which  now 
exists.  Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory 
trade  conditions  the  farmers  have  or- 
ganized themselves  into  "Farmers'  In- 
stitutes," the  labor  people  into  "Labor 
Unions,"  the  retail  merchants  into  the 
"Retail  Merchants'  Associations,"  the 
wholesale  men  into  the  "Guild,"  and 
the  manufacturers  into  the  "Manufac- 
turers' z\ssociation."  Each  organiza- 
tion built  a  fence  around  itself  and 
within  its  own  limits  it  tried  to  im- 
prove its  own  conditions.  While  they 
were  doing  some  good,  they  were, 
however,  getting  more  suspicious,  as 
well  as  more  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  and  while  the  desired  results 
were  not  fully  obtained,  they,  how- 
ever, prepared  the  way  to  do  the  great 
work  which  now  has  to  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  work  out  the  proper  relations 
of  the  industries  represented  by  these 
different   organizations. 

The  Government  has  done  some- 
thing to  assist  the  farmers  in  agricul- 
ture, and  by  protecting  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  but  no  assistance 
was  given  to  the  distributors  of  their 
products.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
them,  and  even  some  of  our  legisla- 
tors considered  the  wisdom  of  putting 
the  middleman  out  of  business,  and 
yet  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends more  on  these  men  than  on  any 
others.  The  man  who  makes  or  pro- 
duces a  useful  article  does  well,  but 
the  man  who  finds  a  market  for  that 


article    and    brings    profitable    returns 
is  a  better  and  a  bigger  man. 

When  one  essential  branch  of  our 
industrial  fabric  has  been  so  badly 
treated  and  the  others  have  been  pet- 
ted and  fostered,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
it  suffered  from  unfair  competition, 
and  that  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of 
almost  helplessness  in  filling  the  re- 
sponsible position  it  must  occupy? 

All  these  industries  are  essential. 
The  merchants  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  complete  outfit,  and  must  be 
treated  with  as  much  consideration 
as  any  of  the  others.  This  the  mer- 
chants demand  as  their  right. 

The  only  system  that  can  give  the 
people  complete  and  satisfactory  ser- 
vice is  admitted  to  be,  through  the 
wholesale  and  retail  stores,  and  if  this 
is  true,  then  the  consuming  public  can- 
not afford  to  have  that  system  crip- 
pled, on  which  they  must  depend  for 
their  supplies.  The  people  demand 
the  convenience  of  these  stores  and, 
therefore,  they  must  remain  and  be 
protected  and  supported.  If  this  sys- 
tem must  remain,  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  anything  can  be  saved 
by  the  additional  cost  of  supporting 
mail  order  houses  which  can  only 
cripple  the  stores  on  which  the  peo- 
ple must  depend,  and  are  not  able  to 
render  the  service  they  need? 

Believing  that  a  double  system  is  too 
expensive  and  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  people,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  the  people  will  cheerfully  support 
any  effort  that  will  be  made  to  revive 
and  improve  the  true  system,  rather 
than  add  the  expense  of  a  counterfeit 
which  cannot  fill  the  bill.  We  do  not 
ask  for  Government  aid,  we  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  ask  the  people  them- 
selves to  settle  this  matter.  Business 
conditions  should  be  investigated  and 
confidence  between  the  consumers  and 
the  merchants  established. 

Representatives  from  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  should  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  merchants.  If  the 
merchants  expect  the  farmers  and 
working  people  to  deal  with  them, 
they  also  have  the  right  to  say  what 
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kind  of  service  they  want.  Therefore 
they  should  meet  and  work  out  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  best  that  can  be 
done  for  the  counry.  This  movement 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  general  pub- 
lic and  not  for  any  one  class.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  work  out  the  true  relations 
of  the  various  industries  and  build  up 
a  system  which  will  be  fair  to  all  and 
make  our  country  the  grandest  in  the 
world.  The  conditions  in  Ontario 
and  the  eastern  provinces  are  some- 
what different  from  the  west,  but  the 
same  unfair,  unnatural  and  deceptive 


trade  conditions  prevail,  and  the  same 
remedy  will  apply  as  in  the  west,  and 
as  the  east  is  better  organized  they 
should  take  the  initiative.  Every 
board  of  trade,  every  branch  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  and 
every  individual  merchant  should  take 
an  active  part  in  this  movement.  If 
they  do  this,  the  equilibrium  of  trade 
will  soon  be  restored,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  will  be  distributed 
among  its  people  and  not  flow  to  one 
centre  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
country. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

While  'neath  the  Bridge  I  watched  the  River  glide. 
Lord  of  the  bed  in  which  his  life  began, 

I  thought  how  Nature  with  her  deathless  tide 
Bemocked  th'  ephemeral  fates  of  dying  Man. 

But  Man  I  saw,  returning  scorn  for  scorn, 

In  narrower  bounds  confine  the  River's  wave. 

Display  his  spoils  from  Nature's  kingdom  torn. 
And  build  his  arts  and  commerce  on  her  grave. 

O'er  marsh  and  fen  I  marked  his  City  grown, 
Whose  winding  streets  record  the  elder  fame 

Of  brooks,  like  Niobe  transformed  to  stone,  , 

Of  shore  and  islet  buried  in  a  name; 

And,  high  above,  his  twin  Cathedral  towers, 
Crowning  the  glories  of  the  Nature's  shrine, 

Proclaim  how  far  Man's  perishable  powers 
Have  to  its  goal  advanced  the  Will  Divine. 

W.  J.  Courthope,  in  Blackwood's. 
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An  Agricultural  Exploration 
in  the  North 


By  David  Williams 


We  have  so  many  natural  resources  in  this  country 
that  we  are  often  forgetting  what  we  have.  Some  of 
us  are  the  other  extreme,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  natural  resources  of  Canada  cannot  be  depleted. 
Our  agricultural  sections  are  being  opened  and  settled. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  higher  value  for  farming  than 
much  more  valuable  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  our 
early  pioneers.  Men  going  into  these  new  sections  do 
not  have  to  combat  the  same  difficulties  experienced 
40  years  ago.  Mr.  Williams  has  made  an  extended 
visit  to  New  Ontario,  and  by  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  has  been  able  to  glean  much  information  for 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


THE  road  to  New  Ontario  is 
rough.  No  matter  from  which 
way  you  come — east,  west,  north 
or  south — wild  and  rocky  "highlands" 
must  be  traversed.  Right  in  the  heart 
of  this  scenic  region  of  lakes,  rivers 
and  rocks,  with  its  minerals,  timber 
and  game,  is  an  ideal  farming  section. 
This  sounds  to  many  like  a  fairy  tale, 
but  it  is  real.  Clay  so  heavy  in  places 
that  men  and  teams  have  to  expend 
much  energy  in  getting  it  into  shape. 
Some  of  it  is  so  level  that  drainage 
will  be  necessary  before  it  can  be 
brought  into  condition  for  crop-grow- 
ing. The  whole  strip,  which  is  about 
200  miles  wide,  presents  one  of  the 
best  and  most  productive  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Dominion.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  this  is  not  yet  set- 
tled, but  prospects  for  settling  are  now 
good,  with  two  Government  railways 
piercing  the  district  to  the  heart. 

The  City  of  Toronto  is  considered 
"away  to  the  north"  by  many  people 


of  the  United  States,  who  believe  Can- 
ada to  be  only  a  fringe  along  their 
northern  border.  A  rather  wide 
fringe!  Just  330  miles  north  of  To- 
ronto is  the  Town  of  Haileybury, 
situated  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  Tem- 
iskaming.  This  town  has  some  very 
fine  business  houses  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Canada.  They  are  filled  with  the 
best  and  most  up-to-date  goods  on  the 
market.  But  this  is  not  far  enough 
north!  Take  the  Temiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  Railroad  for  a  little 
trip  of  146  miles  and  you  will  arrive 
in  Cochrane.  This  is  a  healthy-look- 
ing young  town.  In  less  than  two 
years  it  has  grown  from  a  wilderness 
without  even  a  blazed  trail,  to  a  town 
of  some  1,300  inhabitants.  Then  the 
citizens  are  not  satisfied!  They  think 
it  should  be  larger!  Would  that  all 
towns  and  cities  had  such  enthusiastic 
citizens.  Cochrane  is  the  heart  of  the 
great  northern  clay  belt.     The  town  is 
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not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  area, 
but  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  T.  &  N. 
O.  Railways  meet  in  Cochrane.  It  is 
said  that  in  three  years'  time,  sixty 
train  crews,  300  men  in  all,  will  have 
their  headquarters  there.  These  men, 
with  their  families,  will  increase  the 
population  by  about  1,500.  Then,  we 
must  count  the  yardmen,  section 
gangs,  storekeepers  and  manufactur- 
ers, with  their  dependents.  There 
must  be  something  in  the  clay  belt  if 
towns  can  spring  up  like  this ! 

But  is  it  clay?  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  believe  that  land  in  North- 
ern Ontario  is  wild  and  rocky,  and  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  there 
should  be  such  a  good  agricultural 
section  'back  there.  Look  at  some  of 
the  cuttings  in  the  railway  lines.  See 
the  twenty  feet  of  clay  soil  which  they 
went  through  and  then  did  not  touch 
the  bottom!  Surely  this  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  agriculture  has  a  good  chance 
there. 

MONEY    NOT    NEEDED   TO   START. 

New  Ontario  is  the  place  for  the 
poor  farmer.  Not  the  man  who  does 
not  know  how  to  tickle  the  soil  to  best 
advantage,  but  the  farmer  who  is  poor 
financially.  Every  bona  fide  settler  is 
given  free,  160  acres  of  land.  He 
must  do  his  clearance  work  and  prove 
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that  he  means  to  locate  before  his 
patent  is  awarded  him.  There  are  no 
large  tracts  of  land  held  in  reserve, 
and  these  lots  are  given  consecu- 
tively. 

Some  young  men  would  like  to  try 
this  work  but  they  have  heard  of  the 
pioneer  work  which  their  fathers  did 
and  are  afraid  to  tackle  it.  But  what 
a  difference.  Our  fathers  had  large 
trees  to  clear ;  long  distances  to  reach 
the  market  and  long  waits  for  mail,  for 
there  were  no  railways  then.  In  New 
Ontario  we  have  already  the  main 
line  of  one  transcontinental  railway, 
and  at  least  one  branch  line  of  direct 
communication  between  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg,  running  right  to  the  core 
of  this  wonderful  area.  Settlers  do 
not  have  to  wait  months  for  their 
mail ;  their  next  neighbors  are  not 
several  miles  away  and  the  timber 
which  has  to  be  removed  is  in  its  in- 
fancy compared  to  the  giants  which 
were  burnt  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  more 
profitable,  too.  In  our  fathers'  young- 
er days  timber  was  valued  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  burnt  and  got 
out  of  the  way  for  the  plow.  Now 
the  small  New  Ontario  timber  is  cut 
into  ten  or  twelve-foot  lengths  and 
sold  by  the  cord  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.  It  costs  but  $35  per  acre 
to  clear  this  land.     Some  men  say  $5 
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and  others  say  $100,  but  the  greater 
number  favor  the  average  given. 

FROM  25  CENTS  TO  $4-500  IN  12  YEARS. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this 
was  the  land  for  those  farmers  with 
little  money.  Can  we  prove  it?  Just 
twelve  years  ago  Walter  Bowen 
stepped  off  the  boat  at  Liskeard  with 
25  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  did  his 
clearance  duties  to  obtain  the  patent 
on  his  160  acre  crown  lot.  Four 
years  ago  he  bought  another  160 
acres,  30  of  which  were  cleared.  He 
is  debt-free  and  was  offered,  only 
this  fall,  $4,500  for  his  holdings.  Not 
a  bad  rate  of  interest.  An  investment 
of  25  cents  twelve  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $5,000!  Another  instance.  In 
1891  there  settled  near  Liskeard,  one, 
Irvine  Heard.  When  he  arrived  he 
had  not  a  copper  in  his  jeans.  Now 
he  has  125  acres  of  cleared  land  and 
owes  no  man.  Such  records  as  these 
can  be  secured  at  almost  every  farm 
in  the  Liskeard  district.  These  men 
must  have  some  advantages  which 
our  forefathers  did  not  have.  What 
are  they? 

The  advantages  in  the  clearing  of 
the  land  we  have  already  stated,  but 
there  are  advantages  after  the  land 
has  been  cropped  which  the  pioneers 
of  older  Canada  would  have  laughed 
at  had  they  been  mentioned  to  them. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  the  farm 
machinery.  Last  spring  ten  carloads 
of  farm  implements  were  dumped  in- 
to this  "wild"  clay  belt.  They  were 
not  left  in  a  pile  after  they  were  land- 
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ed,  but  were  put  to  use  at  once  and 
made  to  earn  their  keep  in  tilling  the 
soil  and  harvesting  the  crops.  Then 
too,  the  nearness  to  market  and  the 
prices  which  are  received  by  the  farm- 
er must  be  considered.  Already  there 
are  several  good  towns  of  size  which 
consume  annually  much  of  what  is 
grown  in  the  "clay  belt."  Then  the 
railways  are  taking  more  men  in  there 
every  year  and  are  providing  means 
to  take  all  surplus  goods  out  where 
they  can  be  sold  to  advantage.  All 
farm  produce  sells  high.  In  October 
eggs  were  selling  from  25  cents  to  30 
cents  per  dozen ;  butter  at  26  cents 
per  pound  and  oats  at  55  cents  per 
bushel.  These  are  just  specimen  fig- 
ures. 

Could  we  find  better  products? 
Never.  The  season  is  so  short  and 
the  ground  so  rich  that  crops  grow 
and  mature  very  quickly.  The  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  crisp  and  tender ; 
the  grains  are  plump,  well  filled  and 
are  so  hardy  that  their  seed  will  do 
exceptionally  well  in  the  more  south- 
ern sections  of  Canada.  This  is  one 
of  the  great  strongholds  of  this  por- 
tion of  Canada.  It  will  yet  become 
the  seed  bed  for  the  best  seed  grown 
in  the  Dominion.  A  beginning  has 
been  made.  No  finer  specimens  of  the 
"Irish  Apple"  were  ever  shown  at 
any  fall  fair  than  were  shown  at  the 
fall  fairs  in  that  section  of  the  "wilds" 
during  the  past  fall 
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Ten  Thousand  Dollars 


By 
Thomas  L.   Masson 


WHIPPLETON  had  been  expect- 
ing the  settlement  of  his  uncle's 
estate  for  so  long,  that  it  had 
become  an  old  story.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  to  think  about  it. 

Suddenly,  one  morning,  shortly  after 
he  had  entered  his  office,  he  received 
a  telephone  message  from  his  uncle's 
lawyers.  He  dropped  everything  and 
went  down  to  see  them. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  on  his 
way  back,  in  his  pocket  a  certified 
cheque  for  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Such  is  the  celerity  with  which, 
in  these  days,  business  affairs  are  con- 
ducted. 

When  Whippleton  arrived  at  his  of- 
fice, almost  bursting  with  joy  over  his 
good  fortune,  he  found  his  old  friend 
Salter  waiting  for  him.  Salter  looked 
worried. 

"Dropped  in  to  see  you  this  morn- 
ing," he  said,  "on  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  me.  Don't  suppose  it's 
any  use,  but  I  am  really  in  a  bad  way." 

"What's  the  mater?"  asked  Whip- 
pleton, his  voice  full  of  sympathy.  At 
that  moment  he  was  feeling  kindly 
toward  all  the  world.  He  hadn't  had 
time  to  readjust  himself  to  the  new 
conditions.  Besides,  he  had  known 
Salter  for  years,  and  had  every  con- 
fidence in  him. 

Salter  explained  that,  owing  to  an 
unexpected  turn  in  his  business  af- 
fairs, due  to  the  failure  of  a  mill,  he 
was  temporarily  embarrassed.  He 
could  pull  through,  he  said,  if  he  had 
ten  thousand  dollars. 
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"Of  course  I  know,"  he  concluded, 
"that  you  probably  can't  do  anything 
for  me,  but  I  thought  perhaps  you 
could  suggest  some  place  where  1 
could  get  the  money." 

Whippleton  smiled.  It  pleased  him 
intensely  to  be  a  good  fairy. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  "I  think  I  can  help  you 
out.     I'll  give  you  a  check." 

Salter  gasped. 

"You  don't  mean  it!" 

Whippleton  was  writing  it  out. 

"Yes  I  do.  Here  it  is.  You  can 
deposit  it  to-day,  but  don't  try  to  cash 
it  until  to-morrow,  as  I  must  make 
a  deposit  first. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 

"Nonsense !     Delighted !" 

"Let's  see.    How  long — " 

Whippleton  waved  his  hand  again. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said  care- 
lessly. It  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
help  his  friend,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  tickled  Whippleton's  vanity  im- 
mensely. 

"No  hurry,"  he  excalimed.  "You 
can  send  me  a  demand  note  if  you 
like,  as  a  matter  of  record." 

"I'll  do  it!  Old  fellow,  you  have 
saved  my  business.  I  can't  thank  you 
enough." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said  Whipple- 
ton, in  an  off-hand  manner,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  habit  of  dealing  out  ten- 
thousand-dollar  checks  to  his  frienda. 

Brimming  with  gratitude,  Salter 
went  out,  and  Whippleton  hurried 
over  to  his  bank  to  make  the  deposit. 


TEN    THOUSAND    DOLLARS 


He  was  acquainted  with  the  cashier, 
a  man  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  community. 

Whippleton  told  of  his  good  for- 
tune, and  inquired  about  investments. 

"Here  is  a  bond  selling  at  ninety- 
eight,"  said  the  cashier,  "that  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend.  It  is  a  first 
mortgage,  and  a  lien  on  all  the  pro- 
perty  " 

He  gave  a  short  description  of  the 
bond  and  its  possibilities,  and  explain- 
ed about  the  condition  of  the  market. 
Whippleton  listened  attentively,  and 
said: 

"Very  well.  I  am  satisfied.  You 
may  buy  ninety  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  these  bonds  at  the  market 
price." 

"That  will  be  around  ninety.  Very 
well.  I  will  notify  you  when  they  are 
delivered." 

When  Whippleton  got  home  that 
night,  he  wore  a  quiet  smile,  which 
was  not  utterly  lost  on  his  wife. 

"You  seem  pleased  with  yourself." 

Whippleton  explained,  losing  no- 
thing in  the  telling. 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "I  had  the  pleasure 
of  buying  ninety  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  to-day,  and " 

"I  thought  you  said  the  check  was 
for  a  hundred  thousand,"  said  Mrs. 
Whippleton  sharply. 

He  hadn't  intended  to  mention  the 
Salter  transaction,  but  his  joy  had 
made   him   rather   careless. 

"What  did  you  qo  with  the  other 
ten  thousand?"  she  pressed  him. 

"I  lent  it  to  Salter,"  said  Whipple- 
ton, with  an  assumption  of  indiffer- 
ence which  he  did  not  feel. 

"Lent  it  to  Salter!" 

"Yes.  Wasn't  it  lucky  I  could  help 
him  out?  Needed  it  badly  to  tide 
over  his  business.  Mill  failed.  I 
knew  you'd  be  tickled  to  death  to 
think  I  could  help  him." 

Mrs.  Whippleton  was  not  so  easily 
fooled  by  this  statement.  She  knew 
it  proceeded  from  weakness — and  fear 
of  herself. 

"Urn!"  she  exclaimed.  "You  ought 
to  have  a  guardian.  You'll  never  see 
'hat  ten  thousand  again." 


"What  do  you  mean?  Salter  is  as 
honest  as  the  day  is  long." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Mrs.  Salter 
sarcastically;  "he  means  to  pay  it 
back,  but  you  wait.  Just  think,"  she 
went  on  :  "you  had  one  hundred  thous- 
and, and  now  you  haven't  but  ninety." 

Somehow,  during  the  next  week, 
that  cutting  phrase  sank  into  Whipple- 
ton's  consciousness  more  and  more. 

"You  had  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  now  you  haven't  but  ninety." 

By  return  mail,  he  had  received 
from  Salter  a  note  which  stated  form- 
ally that  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars was  payable  on  demand. 

On  demand. 

That  was  temporary  consolation. 
But  the  feeling  of  security  proceed- 
ing from  it  soon  lost  itsel'f. 

Whippleton  found  himself  inquir- 
ing in  various  quarters  about  Salter; 
and  the  more  he  inquired,  the  more 
uneasy  he  became. 

His  wife  did  not  spare  him. 

And  he  might  have  had  that  hun- 
dred thousand  intact! 

It  was  a  distressing  thought.  It 
gathered  impetus.  It  came  to  possess 
him  utterly.  He  determined  to  get 
that  money  back.  He  cursed  himself 
inwardly  to  think  he  had  been  so  weak 
as  to  give  it  up  so  easily.  And  then 
he  experienced  a  revengeful  feeling 
towards  Salter  to  think  that  that  in- 
nocent gentleman  should  have  taken 
advantage  of  him  by  appearing  on 
the  scene  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
Twenty-four  hours  more  and  he  would 
have  regained  his  balance — gotten 
back,  as  they  say  in  books,  to  his  nor- 
mal self. 

He  determined  to  get  that  money. 
He  would  vindicate  himself  with  his 
wife. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  he  dropped 
in  to  see  Salter.  That  gentleman 
greeted  him  effusively. 

"You  did  a  great  thing  for  me,"  he 
said.  "Can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  about 
it." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Whipple- 
ton feebly.  He  had  come  along  with 
the   intention   of  being  firm,   but  his 
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friend's  manner  unmanned  him.  He 
resorted  to  prevarication. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  whispered,  "when 
I  let  you  have  that  money  the  other 
day  I  was  feeling  flush.  Since  then 
things  have  gone  rather  against  me." 

Salter's  eyes  almost  filled  with  tears. 
He  was  teeming  with  gratitude  and 
affection  for  his  friend. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  suppose  you  would  like 
to  get  that  money  back." 

His  face  grew  solemn. 

"I  don't  know  just  exactly—"  he 
began. 

Whippleton  stopped  him. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  that,"  he 
said.  "I  wouldn't  put  you  to  any  in- 
convenience.     Only — '•" 

He  began  to  grow  confidential 
again. 

"You  see,  I  am  looking  ahead  a  lit- 
tle, and  am  going  to  make  certain  ar- 
rangements in  the  future,  and  I 
thought  if  we  could  arrange  on  a  date, 
it  would  be  easier  for  both  of  us." 

What  Whippleton  really  meant  -was 
that  he  wanted  to  pin  Salter  down, 
but  didn't  want  him  to  know  the  real 
reason. 

"How  would  three  months  from  now 
do?"  Whippleton  asked  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  vagueness. 

"I  think  I  can  manage  it  then.  Why, 
I  must  manage  it  then,  of  course," 
said  Salter.  "After  what  you  have 
done,  old  man,  I  certainly  wouldn't 
put  you  out.  All  right."  And  he 
wrote  out  another  note,  making  it 
three  months  from  date. 

"You  can  destroy  the  other  one." 

Whippleton  went  away  somewhat 
relieved.  He  wished,  now,  that  he  had 
made  it  two  months.  Every  moment 
until  he  got  back  that  ten  thousand 
seemed  precious.  Still,  three  months 
was  better  than  no  time  set.  He  tried 
to  be  philosophical  about  it,  even 
though  his  wife  continued  to  rally  him 
on  his  incompetence. 

"Like  to  see  you  let  me  have  ten 
thousand  to  lend  to  any  friend  of 
mine,"  she  said  tauntingly.  "Why, 
vou'd  laugh  in  my  face." 
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As  the  day  of  settlement  approach- 
ed, Whippleton  grew  more  and  more 
nervous — especially  as  there  had  been 
an  ominous  silence  from  Salter. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing when  the  note  was  due,  however, 
Salter  appeared  in  the  office.  It  had 
been  a  great  effort  on  Whippleton's 
part  to  restrain  his  anxiety,  and  he 
had  been  tempted  to  call  up  his  friend 
a  number  of  times.  Now  he  was  glad 
that  he  hadn't. 

Salter's  face  was  worn  and  hag- 
gard.    He  looked  like  a  ghost. 

"Old  man,"  he  said.  "I  wouldn't 
have  disappointed  you  for  anything, 
and  I  have  that  money ;  only — " 

He  gazed  at  Whippleton  despair- 
ingly. 

"Must  you  have  it  now?"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Whippleton  was  now  almost  as  ab- 
normal as  he  had  been  on  the  morning 
he  had  loaned  the  money — only  it  was 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  seemed 
to  him  he  couldn't  wait  to  get  his 
hands  on  that  ten  thousand  dollars. 

"I  really  don't  see  how  I  can  get 
along  without  it,"  he  replied.  "Of 
course" — taking  refuge  in  a  cowardly 
misstatement — "if  you  had  let  me 
know  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  might — " 

"I  thought  I  might  pull  through,  but 
the  last  day  or  so  some  complications 
have  risen.  Oh,  well,  I  won't  bother 
you  with  my  troubles.  Here  is  the 
check.  Deposit  it  at  once,  will  you? 
And  I  can't  tell  you" — Salter's  voice 
quivered — "how  much  obliged  to  von 
I  am." 

Whippleton  hated  to  take  the  money 
but  he  thought  of  his  wife. 

"I  certainly  wish,"  he  said,  "that  I 
could  let  you  have  it  longer.  Maybe 
by  and  by — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Salter. 
"It  was  a  bargain.  Besides,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "don't  you  suppose  I  know 
you  would  do  it  if  you  could?  Didn't 
you  let  me  have  it  on  the  instant  be- 
fore? Oh,  I  know  you've  got  to  have 
it,  or  you  would  insist  on  my  keeping 
it!" 

He  wrung  his  friend's  hand. 
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"I  shall  always  remember  it,"  he 
said.  "Now,  don't  you  worry  about 
me.     It's  all  right." 

Alter  he  went,  and  Whippleton  saw 
the  check  lying  on  his  desk,  he  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  remorse.  He 
would  hurry  after  him  and  give  it 
back.  But  no !  He  really  had  done 
Salter  a  favor.  And  then,  if  he  wail- 
ed, there  was  no  knowing  whether  or 
not  he  would  ever  get  his  money  back. 
Salter  might  be  deeply  involved.  It 
might  be  a  kindness  to  him  not  to  let 
him  have  the  money. 

Thus  Whippleton  quieted  his  con- 
science, as  he  went  around  to  the  bank 
to  make  the  deposit. 

"I  suppose  you've  noticed  the  way 
those  bonds  have  gone  up,"  said  the 
cashier,  his  hand  on  Whippleton's 
shoulder.  "Always  glad  when  a  cus- 
tomer makes  money  on  our  advice." 

To  be  candid,  Whippleton  had  not 
thought  much  about  the  bonds.  He 
had  been  so  concerned  about  his  ten 
thousand  that  he  had  thought  of  little 
else. 

"Why,  I  saw  the  other  day  they 
were  three  or  four  points  higher,"  he 
said. 

"Well,  they  have  gone  up  six  points 
in  three  days.  Something  extraordin- 
ary! But,  then,  the  conditions  are 
r'ght.  Why  not  sell  out  and  take  your 
profit,  and  then  reinvest  in  something 
else  a  little  later?" 

Whippleton  figured  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope. 

"Why,  it's  over  ten  thousand  pro- 
fit," he  said.  "They've  gone  up  twelve 
points.     All  right.     Sell  'em  out." 

In  ten  minutes  the  transaction  wa5 
completed. 

Whippleton  hurried  home,  his  ex- 
ultation rising  with  each  step. 

At  last  his  revenge  on  his  wife  had 
come.  For  months  she  had  had  the 
laugh  on  him. 

Ha!  And  so  he  needed  a  guardian, 
eh?   Well,  well! 

When  they  were  alone  over  their 
coffee  at  the  dinner  table,  he  said  smil- 
ngly : 

"So  you  think  I  don't  know  any- 
thing, do  you?" 


"I  sometimes  think  you  make  a  fool 
of  yourself.  There  was  that  money 
you  lent  to  that  man.  And,  by  the 
•way,  isn't  it  time  for  him  to  pay  it 
back?  Of  course,  you'll  never  get  it 
Not  now !" 

"Oh,  of  course  not,"  replied  Whip- 
pleton, with  a  slight  touch  of  satire 
in  his  voice.  "Oh,  of  course  not !  And 
yet,  strange  to  say,  he  not  only  paid 
me — by  a  genuine  certified  check — 
but  I  have  also  made  a  little  extra 
money.  That  sum  left  to  me,  my  dear 
girl,  has  swelled  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  I'm 
not  a  business  man,  and  I  may  make 
a  fool  of  myself  lending  money  to  a 
man  whose  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond;  still,  I  do  know  a  little  some- 
thing." 

"Is  that  really  true?" 

"Here  are  the  figures.  I  have  just 
sold  out,  and  cleared  over  ten  thous- 
and from  some  bonds.  You  see,  my 
dear,  you  don't  know  it  all." 

"How  could  you !" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"He  paid  you,  did  he?" 

"Certainly ;  this  morning — as  he 
promised." 

"How  could  you  take  it?" 

"How  could  I  take  it !  Why,  haven't 
you  been  making  all  manner  of  fun  of 
me  for  months  because  I  lent  him  the 
money?    And  now  you  talk  this  way!" 

Ignoring  his  remark,  Mrs.  Whipple- 
ton arose  and  picked  up  the  evening 
paper  lying  on  the  table. 

"How  could  you,"  she  repeated, 
"especially  when  you  knew  he  was  go- 
ing to  fail !" 

Whippleton  jumped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot. 

"Fail!"  he  cried.  "What  do  you 
mean?    I  haven't  seen  it." 

"Well,  I  happened  to.  The  name 
attracted  my  attention." 

She  pointed  to  a  small  paragraph 
which  said  that  Salter  &  Company 
had  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  their 
creditors. 

"I  suppose  you  think,"  continued 
Mrs.  Whippleton,  "that  you  were 
lucky  to  get  your  money  back;  and 
yet — you  were  his  friend." 
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"But  I  didn't  know  he  was  going 
to  fail.  He  didn't  say  anything  about 
it.  He  merely  asked  if  I  had  to  have 
the  money." 

"And" — scornfully — "you  told  him 
you  had  to,  when  you  had  just  made 
a  profit  equal  to  the  whole  amount, 
from  your  old  bonds.  What  despic- 
able creatures  you  men  are !" 

Whippleton  turned  white  in  his  pain. 

"Why,  hang  it  all !"  he  cried,  "if  I 
had  been  allowed  to  obey  my  own  in- 
stincts, I  should  have  let  him  have 
twice  that  amount.  But  you  made 
fun  of  me,  and  sneered  at  me,  and  told 
me  I  was  a  fool." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  go  back  on  a 
friend,"  she  said.  "Dear  me,  you 
never  will  understand  a  woman,  if  you 
live  to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  I — " 

Whippleton  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
He  ran  from  the  house,  and  in  half 
an  hour  he  was  at  Salter's. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed, 
"why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  me. 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  bad." 

He  grabbed  him  by  both  shoulders, 
with  manly  affection. 


"I  didn't  want  to  trouble  you,"  said 
Salter.  "I  knew,  of  course,  you  would 
have  helped  me  further  if  you  could. 
I  just  got  that  check  up  to  you  before 
I  assigned,  so  you  wouldn't  lose  any- 
thing." 

"And  it  finished  you  up,  didn't  it?" 

"It  was  your  money." 

"But  look  here,  I  can  help  you  out. 
Why,  my  dear  friend,  I  can  let  you 
have  twenty  thousand  to-morrow,  if 
you  say  so.  You  must  get  on  your 
feet  again.  Don't  you  worry.  I'll 
stand  by  you  even  if — "  Whippleton 
was  reckless.     He  didn't  care  now. 

"Even  if  it's  thirty  thousand!" 

Salter's  eyes  glistened  with  new 
hope. 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  he  said.  "But 
how  can  you  do  it?  That's  what  I 
don't  understand." 

And  Whippleton  leaned  over  and 
whispered  in  reply: 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  this  morn- 
ing. But  since  then  I've  confided  in 
my  wife,  and  she  says  she  can  help 
me  out." 


LIFE'S  MIRROR 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  y<3ur  heart  will  flow, 
A  strength  in  your  utmost  need ; 

Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 
Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

For  life  is  a  mirror  to  king  and  slave, 

'Tis  just  what  you  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  vou. 
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When  Father  took 

to  Writing. 
6y  Kis  Son 


WHEN  I  was  a  young  lad  on  the 
farm  there  was  very  little  writ- 
ing done.  Father  kept  his  lead 
pencil  on  the  top  of  the  clock  where 
we  youngsters  could  not  get  it.  His 
half  worn  out  note  book  he  carried 
with  him  to  remind  him  of  the  age  of 
the  colts  and  calves.  He  did  not  try 
to  keep  track  of  his  money.  He  had 
very  little  of  it  and  he  said  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  trying  to  remember 
where  it  all  went.  "It  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  I  keep  account  of  it  or 
not,"  he  would  say,  "it  all  goes  the 
same  way."  Then  too,  the  summer 
months  were  full  of  hard  work  and 
when  evening  came  father  was  ready 
to  rest  instead  of  worrying  his  head 
to  pieces  trying  to  think  what  would 
be  of  interest  to  some  one  he  had  not 
seen  since  he  left  the  Old  Country,  or 
jot  down  the  time  and  money  spent 
since  sunrise. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  no  one  to  keep  up  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  household.  My 
sister  was  constantly  writing  to  some 
friend.  Indeed,  father  often  told  her 
that  if  she  did  not  quit  writing  so 
many  letters  that  she  would  soon  have 
the  whole  family  in  the  poor  house. 
"Dad,  you  must  remember  that  us 
young  folks  have  no  near  neighbors 
and  that  we  have  to  do  something  to 
keep  ourselves  from  getting  lonely. 
If  you  would  only  keep  tab  on  where 
you  spend  all  your  money  you  would 
soon  find  that  the  amount  which  I  use 
for  postage  would  look  small  as  com- 
pared with  some  that  you  have  prac- 
tically thrown  away."  This  was  the 
usual  answer  which  my  sister  would' 


give,  and  then  she  would  settle  her- 
self to  give  an  account  of  the  family 
doings  to  some  one  of  her  many 
friends  on  her  daintily  colored  note 
paper. 

It  was  in  the  winter  that  father 
wrote  all  his  letters.  When  the  chores 
were  all  done  he  would  come  to  the 
house  and  while  taking  off  his  coat 
would  say,  "Wa-all,  I  guess  I'd  best 
write  'Jim'  to-night.  He'll  be  wun- 
derin'  what  has  happened  'cause  I 
haven't  written  since  I  got  his  letter 
last  June."  Then  there  was  a  scramble. 
We  youngsters  knew  that  we  would 
have  to  keep  still  while  father  was 
writing  and  we  commenced  to  make 
the  best  out  of  our  time  till  the  ordeal 
began.  It  was  a  trial.  The  old 
writin'  paper  was  hunted  and  was 
found  to  be  all  dirt.  No  clean  sheets 
were  to  be  found  and  Mary  had  to 
allow  some  of  her  fancy  paper  to  be 
used  for  the  letter  to  Jim.  Pens  were 
all  rusted  from  disuse  and  many  were 
tried  before  one  was  found  which 
would  suit.  Father's  fingers  were 
stiff  and  it  was  a  trial  for  him  to  sit 
and  form  the  letters.  His  head  was 
also  set  stiff,  and  being  unaccustomed 
to  writing  he  was  often  at  a  loss  as  to 
know  what  to  say  in  the  letter. 

During  all  this  time  my  sister  and 
I  had  to  "get  into  the  next  room  and 
leave  father  alone."  Here  we  talked 
in  whispers  for  fear  that  our  chatter 
would  distract  father  and  we  would 
be  sent  off  to  bed  before  we  wanted  to 
go.  On  this  particular  evening  we 
were  serious.  "Does  father  really 
mean  it  when  he  tells  me  that  we  will 
be  in  the  poor  house  because  I  write 
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SO  many  letters?"  My  sister  had 
often  wanted  little  things  and  was 
denied    them    because,    "I     have    no 

money."     I,   too,   had    often   to  leave 
things   which   I   wanted   for  the  same 
reason.     After    discussing    the    situa- 
tion as  best  we  could  from  our  limited 
knowledge.  I  said.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
well  do,  Mary.    I'm  starting  lessons 
in  bookkeeping  in  the  school  and  we'll 
try  and  get  father  to  allow  us  to  keep 
track  of  all  the    money    spent    for  a 
year  and  see  if  we  can  find  where  it 
goes.     There    seems    to    be    a  lot    of 
money  go  out  of  this   house   that   no 
one  knows    about.      We    should    find 
this  out  and  see  if   we  can  stop   it." 
The  teacher  had  been  telling  us  that 
we    should    keep    accounts    and     we 
thought   that    we   would   try   and   get- 
father  to  let  us  try  it  at  home. 

With  a  look  of  mingled  pride  and 
relief,  father  finished  his  task.    "You 
kids  can  have  a  romp  now  before  you 
go  to  bed.     I'm  through."    We  didn't 
hear  him,  but  sat  conning  the  book- 
keeping book    which    I  had    for    my 
school  work.     Not  long  after,  father 
became  interested    in  what    we  were 
learning  at  school.     It  was  then  that 
we  asked  him  if  he  would  allow  us 
to  help    keep    the  farm    accounts  for 
one    year.      "Blaze    away,"    he    said. 
1  have  run  this  old  farm  for  twenty 
years  without  this  tomfoolery,  but  if 
it  gives  you  any  pleasure  go  ahead." 
Our  farm  consisted    of  four    main 
hnes,   dairy  cows,    beef    cattle,    hogs 
and  chickens.     At  the  first  of  the  year 
we  had  five  cows  valued  at  $100;  six 
beef  cattle    at  $300;    fifteen    hogs  at 
$125  and  fifty  chickens  at  $25.     This 
was  our    complete    stock.     Our    task 
of  accounting  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Father  would  not  give  us  the  inform- 
ation till  we  had  coaxed  him  into  it. 
Mother  was  doubtful    of    the    educa- 
tional ^  value    of    the    time    we    were 
"wasting."     Many  small  errands  were 
found  for  us  when  we  started  to  quizz 
for  necessary  figures  to  enter  in  our 
home-made   book.     But   we   stuck   to 
it.     We  were  wishing  for  many  things 
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which  some  other  boys  and  girls  had 
that   we   hadn't.     The   cows   gave  us 
1,000  pounds  of  butter  to  sell  at   15 
cents;   the  beef  cattle  were   sold  for 
$350;  the  hogs  brought  us  in  $125  and 
the  eggs   from  the  chickens  sold  for 
$50.     At  the  end  of  the  year  we  had 
the  same  amount    of    stock    at  prac- 
tically the  same    value    as    when    we 
started.     We  showed  father  the  books 
as  we  had  kept  them.     He  would  not 
believe  us  and  tossed  the  book  aside. 
We  continually   talked  of  the   monev 
brought  in  from  these  sources  and  we 
found  that  father  would  take  the  book 
after  we  had  gone  to  dream-land  and 
see   for    himself    what    was    actually 
done.     Figures  do  not  lie  and  father 
was  soon  convinced  that  he  was  keep- 
ing some  of  the  stock  at  a  loss.     He 
sold  off  the  beef  cattle  and  most  of 
the  hogs.     He  bought  more  chickens 
and    looked    after    his    cows    better. 
What  is  more,    he    did    all    his    own 
bookkeeping   the   following  year   and 
we  have  never  been    in    want    since. 
This  is  how  we  got  our  father  inter- 
ested  in   the   new   methods.      I   think 
there  are  other  farmers  who  are  just 
as  frightened  of  figures  as  was  father 
but  they,  too,  will  take  up  the  new  sys- 
tem  when  they  are  shown  its  value. 
Father  is  still    on  the    farm.      He 
will  not  leave  it  for  he  is  making  more 
money  there  than  "Jim"  is  in  the  city. 
Not  long  since  "Jim"  was  visiting  the 
farm  and  this   is   what  father  had  to 
say  about  the  system  which  he  now 
uses: 

"We  have  been  driven  to  business 
methods  by  the  new  conditions  and 
now  we  are  blessing  the  causes  that 
forced  us.  We  have  found  that  the 
most  effective  farm  implement  that  we 
can  buy  is  the  roll  top  desk.  It  regu- 
lates our  crops,  indicates  those  that 
are  profitable,  eliminates  those  that 
are  not,  sells  to  advantage,  and  is 
making  fortunes  for  us.  It  has  es- 
tablished itself  on  the  farm  and  is 
there  to  stay.  Those  who  adopted  it 
first  have  now  added  an  automobile. 
Those  without  it  are  being  eliminated 
from   the    calculation,    for    profitable 
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farming   these   days    requires    a   busi- 
ness method  of  procedure." 

In  Canada  we  used  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  farm  running  by  clearing 
the  land  and  sowing  what  we  had 
cleared.  Little  was  grown  that  was 
not  needed  for  use  at  home.  These 
days  are  past.  We  now  have  to  count 
on  the  large  city  and  town  population 
which  must  be  fed.  Transportation 
has  been  perfected  and  we  can  fur- 
nish the  distant  markets  with  products 
that  will  not  keep  for  long.  Competi- 
tion has  become  so  keen  that  we  must 
take  into  account  what  is  being  done 
all  around  us  or  we  will  be  left  be- 
hind. Every  cent  invested  must  be 
made  to  pay  interest  on  its  invest- 
ment. We  cannot  do  this  by  guess. 
We  must  be  sure.  The  only  way  to 
be  sure  is  to  keep  account  of  all  that  is 
bought  and  sold,  all  the  work  that  is 
put  on  each  crop  and  the  returns 
therefrom. 

The  Government  has  lent  a  hand  in 
the  movement.  They  have  started 
cow-testing-  associations.      These    are 


for  finding  "boarding"  cows  so  that 
the  keeper  will  know  which  to  sell  to 
the  butcher.  Besides,  this  accounting 
of  the  cows  shows  where  the  feed  can 
best  be  used.  We  must  know  this. 
Placing  food  where  it  will  not  be  re- 
turned is  just  the  same  as  putting 
money  where  we  will  get  no  use  from 
it.  Practically  it  is  thrown  away. 
This  seems  to  be  working  for  the 
dairy  farmer  only,  but  it  is  not.  These 
men  talk  about  the  feed  which  is  used 
to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of 
milk.  They  can  tell  exactly  where  the 
leaks  are.  The  beef  man  will  listen 
and  wonder  where  he  is  losing  money 
when  feeding  for  beef.  He  figures 
the  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  beef 
and  finds  that  he  can  grow  it  cheaper 
on  the  younger  animals  than  he  can 
on  the  adults.  Therefore  he  takes  the 
best  of  care  of  the  young  stock  and 
places  it  on  the  market  before  the 
cost  is  too  great  for  the  returns.  He 
is  making  money  for  himself.  Keep- 
ers of  other  classes  of  stock  are  doing 
the  same  work  and  each  is  finding  for 
himself  the  leaks  which  he  must  stop. 
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HBSE    patterns     may     be     had    by 
sending    eight    cents    to    the    Pat- 
tern    Dept.,     FARMER'S     MAGA- 
ZINE.  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

5171 — Becoming     box     model     that    is 
easy   to  make.     Pattern    is   cut   in   sizes 
1,  3,  5  and  7  years.     The  3-year  size  re- 
quires 1%   yards   of  44-inch   material. 
4432 — A  short  waist   dress   which  may 
be   made  dressy   by   choosing  light  col- 
ors   of    silk    or    similar     material.      A 
pretty  lace  yoke  and  buttons  down  the 
front    are    the    very    latest.      Cashmere, 
cheviot,    taffetas    and    novelty    woolens 
may  be  used.     Pattern  cut  in  sizes  32  to 
42-inch  bust.     Medium  size  requires  7V4 
yards   of  36-inch   material. 

1368 — Percale  Madras,  other  wash  ma- 
terial,  or  soft  woolens   may   be  used  in 
the    shirt.      It    may    be    made    with    the 
neck-baud     or     the     roll     collar.       Pat- 
tern  is   cut  in   boys'  sizes  from  6  to   1G 
years.      Eiyht-year     size     requires    2% 
yards    of    27-inch    material. 

4038 — An    easily    made    one-piece    ki- 
mono   which    may    be    made    of    cotton 
crepe,    outing    flannel,    sateen    or    wash 
silk.     It  is  a  warm  and  becoming  gar- 
ment for   young  and   old.     Pattern   cut 
in  2  to  12-year  sizes.     Medium  size  re- 
quires   3%    yards    of    27-inch    material, 
with    iy2    yards    contrasting    fabric    to 
trim. 

4706 — Melton,    Kersey     or     any     soft, 
thick  woolen  may  be  used  for  the  boy's 
coat.      It    is    dressy,    comfortable    and 
easily    made.      Pattern    cut    in    sizes    5 
to    8    years,    the    4-year    size    requiring 
1%    yards    of  54-inch   material. 

8187 — Eyelets,    solid    stitch    or    a    col- 
lection   of    French    knots    may    be    used 
for   making   the   grapes   in   this   pillow- 
top.     Design  measures  18  inches,  and  is 
transferred     by     reversing    the    pattern 
and   rubbing. 


5171 


4706 


For  My  Wife 


BOILED  Chicken  Stuffing :—One 
chopped  apple,  one  ounce  sul- 
tanas, one  desert  spoonful  minc- 
ed onion  and  one  cupful  of  well  boiled 
rice,  all  well  seasoned..  Stuff  a  nice 
boiling  fowl  with  this  mixture  and 
after  boiling  serve  with  a  rich  white 
sauce,  slices  of  lemon  and  rashers  of 
bacon. 

®    ® 

WHEN  making  cheese  cakes,  line 
the  tins  with  nice  pastry  crust. 
For  filling,  use  two  cupsful 
cottage  cheese,  one  cup  sugar,  a  piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  two 
eggs  and  a  little  cinnamon.  Beat  well 
together,  pour  into  the  crust  and  bake 
a  golden  brown.  These  cakes  are 
good  either  hot  or  cold. 

®   ® 

TO  keep  preserves  in  the  best  man- 
ner, a  moderately  cool  place  is 
necessary.  If  the  preserves  are 
well  canned  and  carefully  covered 
they  will  keep  for  some  time  in  a 
warm  place  but  will  not  stand  freez- 
ing. It  is  best  to  keep  the  preserves 
at  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible. 

®    ® 

SOME  new  things  have  been  plac- 
ed on  the  market  for  making 
house-work  lighter.  These  have 
been  tested  and  found  satisfactory. 
Raisin  seeders  may  he  screwed  to  the 
table  and  raisins  fed  into  a  hopper 
where  they  are  seeded  by  a  series  of 
toothed  wheels.  The  seeded,  raisins 
are  forced  into  a  receiving  dish  and 
the  seeds  are  turned  out  behind  the 
wheels.  Aluminum  tea  pots,  coffee 
pots,  sauce  pans  and  kettles  have  been 
found  to  be  more  easily  cleaned  and 
will  last  longer  than  the  common  kind. 
A  flat-iron  cleaner  composed  of  lay- 
ers of  a  paper  composition  heavily 
coated  with  beeswax  makes  a  handy 


article  for  ironing  time.  On  this  the 
irons  may  be  cleaned  when  hot.  It  is 
so  made  that  the  various  layers  may 
be  removed  as  the  wax  is  exhausted. 

®    ® 

MIX  one  cupful  of  entire  wheat 
with  one-half  cup  of  flour  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt;  add 
one  cup  milk  and  two  egg  yolks  beat- 
en rather  light.  Next  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  melted  butter  and  the  two 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff.  Mix  lightly 
and  pour  into  well-buttered,  very  hot 
gem  pans.  Bake  thirty  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven  and  you  will  have  some  nice 
whole  wheat  popovers. 

®   ® 

IN  killing  and  dressing  poultry  I 
have  found  that  a  warm  bird 
plucks  more  easily  than  a  cold  one, 
and  that  the  barbarous  method  of 
starving  the  fowls  24  hours  or  more 
before  dressing  makes  plucking  hard- 
er. I  have  dressed  and  carried  poul- 
try to  the  best  market  in  Newton  for 
12  years.  The  birds  have  their  usual 
feed  the  night  before  killing,  and  are 
then  placed  in  close  but  comfortable 
quarters  until  the  next  morning,  when 
they  are  killed  and  dressed.  A  quick 
rap  on  the  head  renders  them  uncon- 
scious before  the  knife  is  used.  This 
seems  to  me  a  more  humane  way  of 
killing  than  the  usual  ones. 

®    ® 

PARSNIPS  are  not  very  appetis- 
ing as  winter  goes  on,  but,  if 
mashed  with  a  spoonful  of  cream 
added,  seasoned,  and  put  into  a  bak- 
ing dish,  with  a  layer  of  bread'crums 
on  the  top,  which  can  be  moistened 
with  little  bits  of  butter  here  and  there 
and  then  baked  in  the  oven  until  a 
golden  brown  on  top,  you  will  have 
quite  a   new   and  delicious  vegetable. 
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SHE  had  striven  hard  to  give  her 
pupils  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  proper  rules  for  punctu- 
ation. The  lessons  had  been  appre- 
ciated, but  she  thought  the  best  way 
to  test  her  pupils  by  examination,  so 
she  wrote  the  following  sentence  on 
the  blackboard.  "A  nice  young  lady 
named  Mary  Ann  when  going  across 
a  muddy  street  held  her  skirt  and 
displayed  a  nice  foot  and  neatly  turned 
ankle.  Turning  to  the  first  boy  in  the 
class  she  asked  him  to  punctuate  the 
sentence.  Hesitatingly,  he  answered, 
— "Please  Ma'am  I  would  put  a  peri- 
od at  the  end."  "Yes,  that  is  correct," 
she  said,  and  turning  to  the  second 
boy  in  the  class  said,  "Tommy,  how 
would  you  punctuate  the  sentence?" 
Fearing  he  was  wrong,  he  slowly 
answered, — "Please  Ma'am,  I  would 
put  a  semi-colon  after  skirt."  The 
same  question  was  put  to  the  boy  at 
the  foot  of  the  class.  Johnny  was  a 
big  soft  looking  fellow  but  had  evi- 
dently been  paying  close  attention  to 
the  lessons  for  he  answered  without 
the  least  hesitation,  "Please  Ma'am 
I  would  make  a  dash  after  Mary 
Ann." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  some  years 
ago.  A  gentleman  secured  an  audi- 
ence with  the  President  of  the  C.P.R., 
and  put  up  a  very  strong  argument  for 
a  pass  to  Toronto,  advancing  many 
good  reasons.  Sir  Thomas  told  him 
that  passes  were  only  issued  on  good 
grounds  of  railroad  policy,  but  in  view 
of  what  had  been  said  he  really 
thought  the  gentleman  was  entitled  to 
consideration.  He,  therefore,  handed 
him  ten  dollars,  the  price  of  a  ticket, 
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which  the  gentleman     took,     thanked 

the  President  profusely,  went  out  of 

the    building,     down    the    street    and 

bought  a  ticket  over  the  Grand  Trunk 

Railway. 

*     *     * 

Premier  Roblin,  of  Manitoba,  is  of 
German — to  be  precise,  of  Hessian — 
descent.  Four  of  the  forty-one  legis- 
lative constituencies  in  Manitoba  are 
almost  exclusively  French-Canadian, 
and,  no  matter  what  party  is  in  power 
in  the  province,  they  are  always  repre- 
sented by  men  of  the  French  race. 
Last  summer,  when  Premier  Roblin 
went  to  the  country,  there  was  some 
fear  that  the  name  of  Laurier  would 
swing  two  or  three  of  the  French  dis- 
tricts. 

In  one  of  these  districts — Carvillon 
— the  Roblin  candidate  was  a  bright 
young  French-Canadian  named  Albert 
Bernard  and  he  saw  to  it  that  he  had 
his  fellow-Frenchmen  right  with  him. 
At  every  meeting  he  would  say  some- 
thing like  this : 

"My  compatriots,  the  English- 
speaking  majority  insist  on  pronounc- 
ing M'sieu  Roblin's  name  wrong.  My 
great  leader's  name  is  Roblah.  Your 
ears  will  tell  you  that  Roblah  is  a 
French  name.  He,  himself,  is  proud 
to  say  so.  And  his  greatest  regret  in 
life  is  that  he  unfortunately  cannot 
speak  our  beautiful  language.  But 
that,  my  compatriots,  is  not  M'sieu 
Roblah's  fault;  it  is  the  fault  of  his 
parents.  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has 
spent  many  a  sorrowful  hour  because 
of  their  neglect.  Trois  hourrahs  pour 
Roblah !" 

The  Carilloners  hourrahed  pour 
Roblah  to  the  extent  of  125  majority 
for  his  candidate,  the  wily  Bernard. 
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COURLAY  PIANOS 

ARE  IMPROVED  AND  APPROVED 

The  Gourlay  Piano  is  different  from  other  pianos— even  other 
first-class  pianos.  It  is  distinctly  an  original  creation  both  as 
regards  scale  and  construction. 

It  is  an  advance  on  other  pianos  in  its  improved  tone— touch 
—scale— sounding  board— back— pin  block— in  its  every  part.  And 
every  improvement  is  a  real  improvement— one  whose  worth  is 
proved,  by  our  experience  with  the  world's  best  pianos. 

The  Gourlay  Piano  is  abreast  of  the  times 
in  its  many  improvements 


Our  new  system  of  payments  provides  eight  practical 
methods.  One  is  sure  to  suit  you.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.      Our  illustrated  catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking. 


GOURLAY,   WINTER   &   LEEMING 

188  YONQE   STREET,    TORONTO 


In  writing  Advertisers    mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 


Plain  Talks 


By  Lewis  Austin 


Education  in  buying  is  needed.  Many  farmers  fail  as  business  men  because 
they  do  not  buy  enough !  Others,  but  fewer,  fail  because  they  buy  too  much. 
These  men,  and  many  more,  are  not  "good  buyers.  Mr.  Austin's  ideas  on  this 
subject  fit  the  case.     Let  us  have  your  experience. 


If  that  relative  of  yours  who  left 
home  years  ago  were  to  come  back 
this  Christmas  and  ask  you  what  was 
the  greatest  change  that  meantime 
had  taken  place  in  your  methods  and 
the  methods  of  your  neighbors,  what 
would  you  tell  him? 

Wouldn't  you  think — pretty  near- 
ly the  first  thing — of  the  improve- 
ments in  farming,  due  to  improved 
machinery  and  other  goods?  Or  are 
you  so  accustomed  to  these  modern 
conveniences  and  necessities  that  you 
never  stop  to  reflect  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  they  weren't  known? 

I'll  admit  that,  when  the  bills  or 
notes  for  farming  machinery  or 
household  conveniences  come  in  for 
settlement,  one  is  inclined  to  wish  for 
the  simpler  methods  of  old  times — 
which  cost  less  for  equipment! 

But  a  little  calculation  plainly 
shows  that  machinery  has  been  a 
great  economy,  saving  labor,  and 
thus  rapidly  paying  for  itself. 

Formerly  we  dodged  the  agent  for 
new-fangled  implements,  as  if  he 
were  likely  to  rob  us!  Now  we  go 
to  town — in  our  rubber-tired  buggy 
or  automobile — and    look    him    up. 


We  want  to  see  the  latest  machine 
for  this  or  that  farm  service,  to  do 
more  work,  to  do  it  better,  to  save  the 
high  wages  we  must  otherwise  pay. 

We  look  carefully  through  the 
papers  to  see  the  announcements  of 
good,  useful  articles.  We  study  the 
advertisements  to  become  familiar 
with  the  quality  and  values  of  the 
goods  described. 

We  must  know  what  we  are  buy- 
ing— because  we  must  buy.  We  have 
to  buy  to  be  up-to-date  farmers.  We 
must  buy  to  get  more  comfort  out 
of  life,  as  well  as  more  money. 

I  used  to  write  for  catalogues  of 
goods  advertised  without  mentioning 
the  papers  where  the  "ads."  appear- 
ed. Now  I  make  it  a  point,  not  only 
to  study  the  ads.,  but  to  "answer" 
them,  saying  where  I  see  the  an- 
nouncements. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  it  pays 
me,  and  is  fair  to  the  magazine  or 
paper.  I  get  full  information  and 
special  consideration  from  the  ad- 
vertisers. They  appreciate  inquiries 
from  men  and  women  who  some  dav 
may  need  the  goods  advertised. 


BY  RETURN  MAIL 

Charlottetown,   P.B.I.,   Dec.  14th,   1910. 
The  Farmer's  Magazine, 
Toronto. 
Gentlemen, — I  have  a  copy  of  the  "Farmer's  Magazine"  and  after  looking  over 
it,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  take  well  in  this  province.     I  would  like  to  see 
a  good  many  of  our  farmers  reading  it.     I  sent  the  copy  you  sent  me  to  Robert 
Burns,  Lower  Freetown,  and  I  am  enclosing  to  you  $1.00,  for  which  you  will  send 
it  to  him  for  whatever  length  of  time  that  will  take  it.     I  did  not  notice  what  the 
subscription    price  was.     I   would   be  glad   to   have   one-half  dozen   sample   copies 
to  send  around  among  the  farmers  who  I  think  would  be  glad  to  take  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)         THEODORE   ROSS. 

Secretary  for  Agriculture. 
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The  Fourth  Annual 
Statistical  Review  Number  of 


The 


Financial 
Post 


of  Canada 

WILL  BE  ISSUED 

Jan.  7th,  1911 

C  Everyone  interested  in 
Canadian  banking  or  invest- 
me  nts  should  procure  a  copy. 

C  Prominent  bankers  and 
business  men  will  contribute 
review  articles  upon  the 
financial  and  business  out- 
look 

C.  There  will  be  special 
articles  of  interest  to  invest- 
ors, upon  Municipal  Affairs, 
Mining     Stocks,    Industrial, 

Transportation,  Bank,  Tele-  — — i^M^^—i 

graph,     Light     and     Power  ^^^Hi^^^^^^M^ 

Stocks,  Re al  Estate ,  e tc.  ^-™-  g  e  c  u'r  e   a 

C  Advertisers  should  take  vllcODV     at 

advantage    of    this     special  ^*H 

issue.    Rates  on  application.  your  news- 

Contract  rate s  to  regular  ad-  dealer's  OF  write 

vertisers. 

US. 


Subscription  Price,  $3.00  per  year 
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Stvle  "F,"  Upiight. 


NORDHEIMER 

PIANOS 

In  some  homes  you  see  standing  old  pianos  which  have  served 
the  uses  of  two  generations.  The  explanation  is  this :  those  pianos 
were  built  upon  honor.  They  were  made  from  the  best  materials, 
put  together  by  the  best  workmanship  in  the  strongest  manner 
and  the  fact  that  those  instruments  still  stand  in  use  is  not  only 
proof  of  their  durability,  but  also  of  the  fact  that  their  tone  was 
of  such  a  quality  as  to  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  throughout 
the  years.  In  purchasing  a  piano,  the  reputation  the  instrument 
has  for  durability  and  tone  quality  shoirld  be  a  guiding  factor  in 
making  the  choice.  The  Nordheimer  Piano  has  stood  the  test. 
Some  instruments  which  have  been  in  use  twenty  odd  years  are 
still  giving  "perfect  satisfaction"  according  to  the  declaration  of 
their  owners.  Every  instrument  we  sell  is  backed  up  by  our 
National  reputation  for  square  dealing  and  painstaking  construc- 
tion. 

Send  For  Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

We  invite  correspondence.  We  offer  convenient  terms  of  payment 
when  desired  and  to  take  old  instruments  in  exchange  at  a  liberal 
valuation. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

SOLE  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  STEIN  WAY  PIANOS. 

15  King  Street  East,  -  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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BY 

Dominion  Express 

Money  Orders  and 

Foreign  Drafts 

PAYABLE    ALL    OVER    THE 

WORLD 

If  lost  or  delayed   In  the  malls  a 

refund  will  be  promptly  arranged, 

or  a  new  order  issued  without 

further  charge. 

TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES  ISSUED 

Money  sent  by  Telegraph  and 

Cable  to  all  Principal  Cities 


) 


Agencies  Located  In  all 
C.P.R.  Stations 


I 


MAKE  YOUR  WORK  EASY  BY  USING 
«  E "SPECIAL!' saw  se 


For  setting  all  your  hand  saws.   A  properly  set  saw 
runs  easily,  works  quickly  and  lightly. 

Price  $1.00  post  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer  to  iet  it  lor  yon 

Chas.  M  >rrill.  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y. 


HIGHEST   PRICES   PAID  FOR 

POULTRY 

WRITE 

The  LAING  PACKING  & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


The  same  high  quality  of  material, 
workmanship    and  tone    that  made 

The 

Maine?  Bror 

Piano 

famous  over  50  years  ago,  is  main- 
tained to-day. 

The  high  standard  of  the  Haines 
Bros.  Pianos  never  varies,  and  we 
are  continually  receiving  the  warm- 
estlexpressions  of  appreciation. 

Haines  Bros.  Pianos  are  now  made 
in  Canada  in  their  own  factory  and 
offered  to  the  public  at  New  York 
prices. 

Spscial  Proposition 

will  be  made  to  readers  of  this 
Magazine  who  intend  purchasing 
a  piano.      Write  for  it  to-day. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 


LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  EAST, 


TORONTO 


Winnipeg  Piano  Co. 


295  PORTAGE  AVE., 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable   to   you. 
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Sales  Organization 


Any  transaction    is    better    understood 
and  likely  to  be  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory when   it  is  carried  on  personally 
I  n't  ween  the  interested  parties  rather  than 
at  long  range  by  mail  or  otherwise.     The 
closer  the  manufacturer  can   get  to  his 
customers  the  better  he  will  understand 
their  requirements  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  his  machines  are  used. 
This  is  especially  desirable  where  condi- 
tions of  climate  or  soil  make  it  necessary 
to  adapt    the    implements   used    to  these 
special    conditions.     Of    course    it  is  im- 
possible for  the  officials  of  The  Massev- 
Harris  Co.  to  get    into    personal    contact 
with      their      thousands      of      customers 
throughout  Canada  or  to  visit  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Dominion,  to  personally  study 
the  prevailing  conditions,  but  it  has  met  | 
the  situation  as  nearly  as  possible  by  es- 
tablishing branch    offices    in  the    various 
provinces,  each  under  the  management  of 
one  of  its  shareholders  who  is  thoroughly 
experienced  in    the    implement    business 
and,  who,  being  on  the  spot,  keeps  us  con- 
stantly advised  of  the  requirements  of  the 
territory  under  his  control  and  also  keeps  • 
himself  in  touch  with  the  peculiar  needs 
of  his    customers.      In    connection    with 
these  Branch  Offices  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  these  important  centres,  im- 
mense    warehouses     have     been     erected 
where  large  stocks  of  the  implements  we 


manufacture  and  sell  are  stored  between 
seasons,  so  that  prompt  deliveries  can  be 
made  at  the  proper  time. 

In  addition  to  these  central  storehouses, 
hundreds  of  smaller  warehouses  and  sales- 
rooms have  been  erected  and  agencies  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Dominion  where 
our  customers  may    examine    samples  of 
our  implements  and  procure  supplies  as 
required.     While  most  of  our  customers 
give  their  orders  for  machines  and  extra 
parts  well  in  advance  so  that  they  can  be 
attended  to  at  the  proper  time,  it  often 
happens  that    further    machines    are  re- 
quired just  in    the    operating  season,  or 
possibly  some  important  duplicate  part  is 
wanted  to  repair ~a  machine  and  great  loss 
will  ensue  unless  the  machine  or  the  parts 
can  be  procured  promptly.     For  the  pur- 
pose of    meeting    just    such    cases,    these 
agencies  and  warehouses  have  been  locat- 
ed all  over  the  Dominion  so  that  every 
farmer     in     every    farming    community, 
from  sea  to  sea,  is  within  easy  reach  of  a 
Massey-Harris  Agent  and  can  secure  his 
supplies  of  implements  or  extra  parts  on 
the  shortest  notice.  I 

On  the  opposite  page  we  give  some  illus- 
trations of  a  few  of  the  offices  and  ware- 
houses mentioned. 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited. 


It   will   pay   you   to   answer   advertisements. 
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Get  the  Washer 

Run  by  Gravity 

We  have  harnessed  the  Power  of  Gravity  to  the  1900  Washer. 
It  is  the  greatest  combination  known  for  quick,  clean,  easy 
washing.  The  Washer  almost  runs  itself.  In  just  six  minutes 
it  washes  a  tubful  of  clothes  spotlessly  clean.  Over  half  a 
million  housewives  have  tested  this  and  proven  it.  So  can 
you,  without  spending  one  cent!      Here  is  the  offer! 

Washers  Shipped  Free 

For  30  Days'  Test 

We  make  this  offer  to  any  reliable  man  or  woman  anywhere. 
We  send  the  Washer  by  freight,  at  our  expense  and  risk. 
That's  because  we  absolutely  know  you  will  be  as  delighted 
with  the  Washer  as  the  thousands  who  have  tried  it.  Get  one 
of  these  wonderful  Washers  and  say  "Good-bye"  to  the 
washboard  forever.  Good-bye  to  backaches,  worry  and  wash- 
day drudgery!  Let  Gravity  Power  do  the  hard  work!  Let  the 
Washer  cleanse  the  clothes.  We  sell  the  Washer  on  little  pay- 
ments— only  50  cents  a  week.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a  hurry. 
Then  works  for  you — free  for  a  lifetime !  Drop  us  a  postal  card 
for  the  Free  Washer  Book  and  tell  us  your  nearest  freight 
station.     Send  to-day.      Address  me  personally  for  this  offer. 

F.  M.  H.   BACH,  Manager,  The  "1900"  Washer  Co. 

357  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

This  offer  is  not  good  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  and  Suburbs, 

as  we  have  branch  offices  in  these  places.     Special  trial  arrange- 
B34  ments  are  made  in  these  districts. 


Washes  a  Tubful 


in  Six  Minutes 


*• 


Missus  Christmas  ©iff 


M 


^J  A  woman  appreciates  a  sensible 
gift  from  her  husband  or  son  at 
Christmas. 

^  Something  that  will  relieve 
her  of  the  back-breaking  and  nerve- 
racking  worries  of  ordinary  household 
duties  —  something  that  shows  her  you 
really  care — 

A  New  Century  Washer 

tor  instance.     It  sweetens  a  woman's  disposition. 

It  enables  her  to  get  cheaper  help  and  keep  them 

longer.     It  saves  the  clothes  and  thoroughly  cleanses 

them,  because  it  forces  the  water 

through   the    fabrics.     It   prevents 

disease  entering  your  home  from 

public  laundries. 

€}  Write  for  "Aunt  Salina's  Wash 

Day  Philosophy." 

<3  At  all  dealers  or  direct. 


CUMMER-DOWSWELL 

Limited 
HAMILTON,      -       ONT. 
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At  Home  with 

THE  KODAK 

Make  Kodak  your  family  historian.  Start  the  history  on  Christmas  day, 
the  day  of  home  gathering,  and  let  it  keep  for  you  an  intimate  pictoral  his- 
tory of  the  home  and  all  who  are  in  it.  Make  somebody  happy  with  a  Kodak 
this  year — the  pictures  will  serve  to  make  many  people  happy  in  the  years 
that  follow. 

Unless  you  are  already  familiar  with  Kodakery,  you  will  find  the  making  ot  home  por- 
traits much  simpler  than  you  imagine — so  simple,  indeed,  that  the  novice  often  gets  the 
credit  of  being  an  expert  To  make  it  still  simpler  we  are  issuing  a  beautifully  illustrated 
little  book  that  talks  about  home  portraiture  in  an  understandable  way  that  will  prove  help- 
ful to  any  amateur.  Whether  you  already  have  a  Kodak  or  not,  we  would  like  you  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  book. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  a  free  copy  of  "  At  Home  with  the  Kodak." 

CANADIAN     KODAK     CO.,   Limited,    Toronto,  Canada. 

Say  you  saw  the  nd.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Ask  for  this 
book 

Tells  plainly  and  fully  how 
to  apply  cement  to  the  con- 
struction of  almost  every 
kind  of  farm  utility.  Simple 
directions  enable  you  to  do 
much  of  this  work  yourself. 


CONCRETE    MAKES    THE    IDEAL    POULTRY    HOUSE 

UNSANITARY  conditions  more  than  anything  else 
militate  against  profitable  poultry  raising.  Therefore 
the  first  consideration  should  be  proper  accommoda- 
tion. Wood  won't  do,  as  by  its  very  nature  it  absorbs  and 
retains  every  harmful  influence  of  its  surroundings.  And  other 
materials  are  too  expensive  to  consider.  Concrete  has  proved 
itself  best  for  the  purpose,  because  it  combines  the  qualities  of 
absolute  cleanliness  with  economy  and  permanent  durability. 
Build  the  hen  house  of 

Canada  Cement 

The  Canadian  Standard 

and  you  have  a  structure  that  insures  freedom  from  lice,  mites,  bugs, 
etc.,  and  is  easily  disinfected.  Safe  protection  is  also  afforded  the 
chickens  against  the  attacks  of  weasels,  foxes,  rats  and  other  animals. 
Concrete  makes  an  indestructible  poultry  house— germ-proof,  disease- 
proof;  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Ideal  conditions  for 
profitable  poultry  keeping.  Send  now  for  the  book  that  tells  how  you 
can  build  this  and  other  farm  utilities  yourself.  A  few  hours  devoted 
to  it  in  the  long  winter  evenings  will  save  you  money  when  it  comes 
time  to  build. 


Canada  Cement  Company, 


In  writing  Advertisers   mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Look  for  this 
brand 

It  represents  what  the  govern- 
ment assay  mark  does  on 
gold  and  silver — the  highest 
standard     of     quality. 


CONCRETE   MAKES   SANITARY    HENS'   NESTS 

CONCRETE  hens'  nests  possess  peculiar  and 
distinct  advantages  that  make. them  a  most  valuable 
item  of  poultry  house  equipment.  Contrasted  with  the 
ordinary  makeshift  nest,  there  is  really  no  chance  for  com- 
parison, concrete  being  so  immeasurably  superior.  Concrete 
nests  induce  prolific  laying,  because  they  afford  the  hen  a 
snug,  quiet  retreat,  shut  in  and  safe  from  intrusion  and 
from  the    attacks   of  rats  and    other   animals.     Made    of 

Canada  Cement 

The  Canadian  Standard 

they  are  damp-proof  and  effectively  protect  the  hen  from  draughts. 
Vermin  cannot  live  in  them  and  they  are  easily  disinfected.  As 
concrete  is  fire-proof,  they  can  be  cleaned  by  that  cheapest  and 
most  effective  destroyer  of  vermin — fire.  To  be  thoroughly 
healthy  and  good  layers,  hens  must  be  kept  free  from  vermin. 
Concrete  is  the  only  material  that  is  positively  vermin-proof  and 
sanitary.  Viewed  then  from  the  standpoint  of  profits  and  economy, 
hens*  nests,  as  well  as  hen  houses,  should  be  built  of  concrete. 


Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


Reading  advertisements    is  profitable  to  you. 
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TOTAL 
ASSETS 

$46,000,000 


by  PASS-BOOK 

in  place  of  CASH 


A  Pass-Book  might  appropriately  be  given  to  an 
employee  at  Xmas    instead  of    the  usual  Cash  Bonus. 

He  could  not  spend  his  Pass-Book. 

True,  the  contents  may  be  dispensed  at  will,  but  a 
certain  hesitancy  presents  itself  if  one  must  draw  the  money. 
Then  it  is  that  one  considers  whether  the  contemplated  outlay 
is  necessary  or  not,  and  this  consideration  is  often  the  means 
of  avoiding  a  foolish  purchase. 

Jl  ePass-fT}ook  is  an  ideal  Xmas  gift. 

It  is  a  gift  of  money  with  all  the  charm  of  a  thought- 
fully chosen  token,  and  with  a  warmth  lacking  in  the  customary 
cheque  or  cash. 


&/>e  TRADERS   BANK 

OF  CANADA 

Head  Office :  Toronto        Capital  and  Surplus  $6,550,000 


It  will  pay  you      to  answer  advertisements. 
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POTASH  [MEANS  PROFIT 


Cultivatingjin  the  orchard  of  J.  Elliott  Smith, JEsq. 
Wolfville,  N.S. 


Thousands  of  Prog)  essive  farmers 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  statement 
the  last  few  years.  Makes  good 
resolution  for  the  New  Year  and  de- 
cide to  test  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement  next  year  by  using 

POTASH 

(which  is  essential  for  all  crops) 


This  indispensable  plant  food  can  be 
obtained  from  all  leading  dealers  and 
seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated 
forms  of  MURIATE  of  POTASH 
—SULPHATE    of   POTASH. 

Write  for  full  particular!  and  copies 
of  our  free  bulletins,  including 

"Records  of  Fertilizer  Experiments," 
This  well-known  fruit  grower  finds  it  profitable  to  apply  annually  300  lbs.     "  Artificial    Fertilizers,"    "Farmer's 
Bone   Meal  and  200  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  per  acre  to  his  orchard.         ComDanion  "  etc 
The  Nitrogen  is  obtained  by  plowing  down  cover  crops  of  clover.  lr 

DOMINION    AGRICULTURAL  OFFICES    OF    THE    POTASH    SYNDICATE 
1102-1105  Temple  Building,  Toronto 


'pHE  secret     of    "New  Empress"    satisfaction     is    in    its 
correct  design  and  careful  construction.      Just  study  the 
combination  of  good  points  that  are  to  be  found  exclusively 
on  the 

"NEW    EMPRESS" 

STEEL    RANGE 

This  range  is  fitted  with  duplex  grates  and  burns  either 
wood  or  coal;  the  fire  box  has  an  extension  at  the  back  to 
take  sticks  of  extra  length;  the  fuel-box  bricks  are  reinforced 
with  heavy  knobs  that  double  their  life;  the  reservoir  (you 
can  buy  this  range  with  or  without  it)  is  on  the  front  right  by 
the  fire — saves  heat;  every  'New  Empress"  has  an  oven 
Thermometer  and  drop-shelf  oven  door;  and  the  oven  itself 
is  lined  with  pure  asbestos,  ensuring  an  even,  perfect-bak- 
ing heat  and  saving  fully  one-third  your  fuel. 

The  National  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA,    ONTARIO 

Brockville  Barrie  Edmonton         Regina  Moncton 


We  also  make  Sovereign 
Ranges,  Scales,  Capital 
Cream  Separators,  Fanning 
Mills,  etc.,  and  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  catalogues  deal- 
ing with  any  ot  these  lines 
in  which  you  may  be 
interested. 

Send  for  catalog  "N" 

if  your  dealer  does  not  car- 
ry the  "New  Empress." 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of   the   Bank's    business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (  except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of    money    after    death. 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Reserve,  $7,000,000 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification. 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 


Hamilton, 


VANCO 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

carries  more  active  sulphur  in 
solution  than  other  brands,  and  is 
the  most  effective  spring  spray  for 
San  Jose  Scale,  Aphis,  Bud  Moth, 
Apple  Scab,  Leaf  Spot,  Pear  Scab 
and  similiar  parasites  and  fungi. 

VANCO  is  a  clean,  uniform 
solution,  free  from  sediment.  One 
barrel  makes  12  for  spring  or  50 
for  summer  spray. 

|8.oo  per  bbl.  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

VANCO 

Lead  Arsenate 

Is  rapidly  replacing  Paris  Green  for 
Codling  Moth,  Potato  Bugs  and  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  Easier  to  spray, 
stays  on  longer,  and  kills  more. 

VANCO  Lead  Arsenate  contains 
15%  to  16%  Arsenic  Oxide  and  40% 
moisture  average. 

10  to  13c.  per  lb.,  according  to 
quantity.  Write  for  our  free  Booklet 
on  Spraying.  4. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

Van  Home  Street.  Toronto,  Cauda. 

In  writing  Advertisers    mention   Farmer's  Magazine 
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SAVES  WORK  IN  HANDLING  FEED  AND  LITTER 

This    illustration    shows    the    strongest,    most    practical,    easiest -working 
and    longest-lasting    overhead    feed    and    litter    carrier  in    the    world. 

LOUDEN      LITTER      CARRIER 


Runs  on  Louden's  Double- Beaded 
Steel  Track.  Selt-winding  chains 
for  raising  or  lowering'  box.  Per- 
fect hoisting  gear-  Note  latch  or  trip 
that  holds  box  in  position  when  load- 
ed. There  is  a  latch  at  each  end  of 
the  box,  connected  with  each  other  by 
a  rod  and  released  simultaneously  to 
unload  the  box.  Box  is  watertight, 
made  of  galvanized  steel,  with  edges 
and  corners  reinforced  with  angle 
iron.  Can  be  righted  with  a  touch 
of  fork  or  shovel.  Dimensions  of 
box  48"  long.  24"  wide  and  22" 
deep.  The  truck  turns  easily  in  any 
space  that  a  cow  can,  and  the  wheels 
are  so  flanged  as  to  prevent  binding 
on  the  track. 
Progressive    farmers   should  see  our 

FREE  CATALOG 

Write   to-day   for  a  copy. 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Hay  Tools, 
Litter  Carriers,  Cow  Stalls 
and  Barn  Door  Hangers. 

CUELPH  -  ONTARIO 


CLARK  Heaters 

MakeWinter  Driving* 
a  Real  Pleasure 


They  keep  the  feet  warm  and  cozy  in  any  style  of  vehicle.  There  is 
no  flame,  smoke  or  smell,  and  one  of  these  heaters  will  last  a  lifetime 
They  cannot  be  bent  or  broken.  We  make  20  styles,  some  as  low  as  90c 
each.  Get  one  from  your  dealer,  and  write  for  complete  catalogue. 
Write  today.  You  will  never  know  real  comfort  on  cold  weather  riding 
until  you  get  one  of  these  heaters. 

m  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  95  La  Salle  Ave ,  Chicago 
1  f 


Awarded  Medals  and 
Diplomas,  Toronto 
Exhibition,  1910. 


BEATH 

I  M  PROVED 


Every  purchaser  is 
satisfied.  Ask  him,  he 
knows. 


FEED  and  LITTER   CARRIERS 


What  the  Hay  Fork  has  done  for  your  mow  work  the  Litter  Carrier  is  doing  for  your 
stable  work.  Just  shovel  in  the  litter,  raise  the  box  to  the  necessary  height,  start 
it  running  on  the  track,  and  trip  it  where  you  want  it.  You  can  put  it  directly  into 
your  wagon  or  sleigh  box  or  on  the  manure  pile.    Write  for  free  catalogue  and  prices. 


W.D  BE  ATM   &  SON    LIMITED    TORONTO 


'SO 
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"STICKNEY"  GASOLINE 

ENGINE  IS  THE  FARMER'S  PET 


B 
E 
C 
A 

U 

s 
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It  is  so  extremely  simple. 

Not  a  useless  frill  about  it. 

Less  intricate  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

Needs  less  repairs  than  other  engines. 

Made  to  grind  out  hard  work. 

A  boy  can  start  and  operate  it. 


Send  for  Catalogue  No.  58— It  Will  Instruct  You. 

N.B. — If  you  will  write  us,  stating  that  you  read  this  ad.,  we  will  send  you  a  beautiful  1911  Calendar.  Do  it  at  once. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

BRANCHES  AT  WINNIPEG  AND  CALGARY 


You  Yourself  Can  Lay 

RUBEROID 
ROOFING 


Trade   Mok  Registered. 
Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

No  need  to  hire  a  high-priced  tin- 
smith or  carpenter.  You  can  do 
the  job  yourself,  easily,  quickly 
and  well. 


The  nails,  caps  and  Ruberine  Cement  needed  are 
inside  each  roll.  For  tools  you  only  need  a 
hammer  and  a  jack-knife. 

The  finished  RUBEROID  roof  is  a  one-piece  roof 
— water-tight— fire-resisting — weather-proof 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample  of  RUB- 
EROID that  stood  17  years  on  a  foundry.  Or  write 
us  and  we'll  mail  you  one,  with  our  booklet,  "All 
About  Roofing." 

Hi.  standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

286  St.  Janet  Street  -  -  Montreal 

179  Bannatyne  Avenue  Eaat  -  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  Street       ...         Vancouver 

DEALERS     EVERYWHERE. 


More  Butter 


The  amount  cf  butter  you  get  out  of  your  cream 
depends  much  en  the  kind  of  churn  you  use. 

There  are  more  "FAVORITE  "  Churns  used  in 
Canada  than  any  other.  Because  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  know  that  the  "FAVORITE"  is 
best,  and  they  won't  use  any  other.  Foot 
read  and  hand  lever— 8  sizes. 

Our  new  "CHAMPION"  is  the  champion  of  all 
washing  machines.  Easiest,  quickest  hand  washer  ever  made. 
Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them. 


DAVID  MiX WELL  &  SONS, 


ST.  M»RYS,  ONT 


It  will   pay   you    to  answer  advertisements. 
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PCCrlCSS  the  Fence  that  saves  expense 

THE  PEERLESS  FENCE  is  built  for  service. 

Our  No.  9  PEERLESS  Fence  is  made  from  hard  steel  wire.  Has 
double  the  strength  ever  required  in  a  wire  fence.  Then,  too,  the  galvaniz- 
ing on  the  PEERLESS  stands  the  test.  This  means  long  Hie  and  good 
service.  Do  you  want  quality  or  is  it  simply  a  question  of  price  with  you? 
We  are  after  quality  customers.  Send  for  our  fence  literature — tells  you 
how  to  build  a  good  fence.     WRITE  TO-DAY. 

The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire    Fence  Company,  Lim  ted 

Makers  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Ornamental  Fencing  and  Gates 
Dept  L ,  HAMILTON,  Ont.  WINNIPEG,  Man 


THE  "SELKIRK" 

STIFF  STAY  FENCE  IS  THE 

best  fence:  made, 

It  is  the  one  fence  that  will  keep  its  good  appearance 
and  perfect  shape  in  spite  of  the  hardest  usage  from 
animals  or  the  elements.  You  can  adapt  it  to  every 
requirement.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  consisting  of  lateral 
wires  and  stiff  straight  stays  joined  together  with  a 
lock  that  holds  tight  even  when  direct  pressure  of 
more  than  half  a  ton  is  brought  upon  it.  How  would 
you  like  to 

make   some   cash   profits 

in  return  for  a  little  pleasantjworkdone  in  yourjspare  time  ?2|We|want  a  good 
agent  in  your  locality — a  man  who^canjinterest  hisjneighbors  in  Selkirk  Fenc- 
ing.     You  can  do  this,    and    by   doing  it   you  can  make    a   splendid    profit 


without  spending  much  time  or  effort.      This||propositionJis  worth  im 
mediate  investigation — investigation  costs  nothing.     Fill  in  the  coup- 


on  and  mail  it  to-day. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO, 

HAMILTON,    ONTARIO 


Manufacturers  of 
Selkirk  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Selkirk  Lawn  Fencing 
Selkirk  Poultry  Fencing 
Selkirk  Ornamental 
Farm  Gates 


The 
SELKIRK 
FENCE  CO., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Gentlemen---!  wish  to 
examine  for  myself  the  merits 
of  your  fences.  Send  me  a  free 
sample  piece  with  descriptive  mat- 
ter and  agent's  terms. 

Name 

P.O P  rov 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  New  Year's  Gift  1 


ffl  Receiving  a  New  Year's  Gift  is  indeed  pleasing.  Not 
only  does  the  recipient  possess  something  he  lacked 
before,  but  he  has  concrete  testimony  of  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  friends. 

<§  What  better  New  Year's  Gift  could  be  given  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  Farmer's  Magazine.  It  satisfies 
the  utmost   New    Year's    requirement. 

^  Its  monthly  arrival  is  a  reminder  of  your  gift.  It 
multiplies  both  the  pleasure  of  receiving  and  the  divi- 
dends of  gratitude. 

Cfl  Farmer's  Magazine  is  indispensable  to  every  farm  home. 
Its  mission  is  to  assist  the  farmers  in  their  efforts  to  se- 
cure better  recognition  from  the  different  Governments 
in  Canada.  It  will  ask  for  more  money  to  be  spent  in 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  will  fight  all  combines 
which  make  for  the  retarding  of  any  phase  of  agri- 
culture. Farmer's  Magazine  will  also  take  up  the 
question  of  cost  and  profit  or  loss,  in  all  farm  opera- 
tions. It  will  show  the  best  uses  of  time,  money  and 
labor  for  the  farmer.  It  will  aim  to  bring  farm  homes 
closer  together,  by  suggesting  new  and  good  social 
entertainments.  Farmer's  Magazine  aims  to  be  the 
home  magazine  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  providing 
the  best  reading  for  all,  and  assisting  the  farmers  to 
work  together  for  the  best  advancement  of  agriculture 
in  Canada. 


THE    MacLEAN    PUBLISH 

143.149  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE, 
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velve  Times  a  Year 


Farmer's  Magazine  for  1911  will  contain 

Service's  Complete  Serial 

THE  TRAIL  OF  '98 

Cfl  The  most  vivid  and  thrilling  Canadian  serial  ever  pub- 
lished. Other  features,  equally  as  interesting,  will 
appear  in  Farmer's  Magazine  during  the  coming  year. 

<][  Fill  in  the  coupon  with  a  list  of  friends  whom  you  wish 
to  remember  and  forward  it,  with  two  dollars  to  cover 
each  subscription.  The  New  Year's  number  will  be 
mailed  to  each  in  order  to  reach  them  not  later  than 
New  Year's  Eve. 


1910 

FA  RMER  'S  MA  GAZINE 

143   University  Avenue,    Toronto 
Kindly  forward  Farmer's  Magazine  for  one  year,  commence 
ing  with  the  New  Year's  Number,  to  the  following  addresses: 

Name  Address 


Enclosed  is dollars  to  pay  for  same. 

Name 

Address-  •  •  • 


SENT>  IN  THE  LIST  OF  JIT>T>RESSES  TO-DA  Y. 

*G    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CAN. 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian   boy  to  get  one  FREE   by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  payment 
for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It  is 
substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143-119  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Gentlemen, -I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  offer  for   32  new  yearly  paid-in- 
advance  subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine.    Please  send  sample  copy  and  order  book. 


Name. 


Addrehs. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
TORONTO.        -        ONT. 
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III  omplim  cuts  of 


eason 


Backed  by  a  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor,  your  Christmas  Greet- 
ing of  Good  Will  will  be  renewed  every  morning  for  years  to  come 

No  article  of  personal  use  gains  quite  such  a  hold  on  a  man's 
affections  as  the  keen,  business-like  little  GILLETTE.  Daily,  in 
three  minutes,  it  transforms  him  from  a  man  uncouth,  ungroomed, 
into  a  clean-cut  modern  man  of  action. 

So  easily,  too !  No  honing — no  stropping — no  cautious  work- 
ing round  the  awkward  corners  of  his  face.  He  just  picks  up  the 
GILLETTE — and  shaves.  It  slips  through  the  stiffest  beard  with 
never  a  pull,  never  a  gash.  Any  man  can  shave  with  a  GILLETTE 
the  first  time  he  tries. 

Handsome  as  a  piece  of  jewelry,  and  a  real,  every-day,  time- 
saving  comfort,  the  GILLETTE  is  a  Christmas  gift  worth  giving 
— and  worth  getting. 

Your  hardware  dealer,  druggist  or  jeweler  can  show  you  a 
splendid  selection  of  GILLETTES.  Standard  Sets  $5- — Pocket 
Editions    $5  and  $6 — Combination  Sets  from  $6.50  up. 


(gtllette  Safety  &a?or  Co.  of  Canaba 

LIMITED 
OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  63  ST.  ALEXANDER  STREET,  MONTREAL 
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Bushel 

OATS 

out  of 

Every 
Five 


Mr.  J.  T.  Andrews,  Brechin,  Ont.,  writes 
us: — "I  have  used  Pratts  Animal  Regu- 
lator and  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  as 
a  conditioner.  I  can  keep  my  horses  sleek 
and  fat  on  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  feed." 

pratts, 

Animal  Regulator 

is  doing  this  for  thousands  of  successful  stock 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  Horses  and 
cows  in  winter  quarters  need  Pratts  Animal 
Regulator  to  keep  the  bowels  active  and  to 
help  digestion  and  assimilation.  Feed  goes 
further  because  the  animal  assimilates  all  the 
nourishment  contained  in  it.  Nothing  is 
wasted- 
Use  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  this  winter 
— your  cows  will  give  more  milk,  and 
spring  will  find  your  stock  worth  many  dol- 
lars a  head  more  than  they  are  to-day.     It  is 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

and  must  make  good.  You  must  be  thor- 
oughly satisfied  with  the  results  or  it  costs 
you  nothing. 

25.1b.  pails,  $3.50,  also  in  im all  pack- 
ages and  100-lb.  bags.  Don  t  wait 
another  week.    Begin  using   >t   to-day. 

|  Pratts  Colic  Cure  will  save  your  horse  | 

Write  for  our  new  free  book  of  Pointers  on 
Horses  and  Cattle 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Ltd.,  TKVo 


Why  you  should  use 

BITTER- LICK 


Because— It  is  cheap. 

(That  fatten*  your  pocket  book.) 

Because— It  is  not  a  food. 

""""" ~~ "— "^™ ™      (Yoa  raise  that  yourielf.) 

Because — It  is  a  conditioner. 

(Good  condition  adds  dollars.) 

Because — It  is  a  grand  tonic. 

~~~ ~~~~  (Your  stock  may  need  just  this.) 

Because — It  aids  digestion. 

^^^^"~~^™^~      (That  means  less  waste.) 

Because — It  is  a  worm  destroyer. 

'There  is  no  money  in  worms) 

Because— It  is  cheaper  than  stock  foods, 
Condition  or  Worm  Powders. 

(Its  cost  does  not  exceed  ONE  CENT 
A  WEEK  per  head  for  horses  or 
cattle,  and  ONE  «  ENT  A  MONTH 
for  a  sheep  or  a  goat.) 

Because — It    insures    your   stock  against 
^^~~^^^     disease. 

(Can  you  find  any  cheaper  insur 
ance  ?) 

Wm.  Cooper  &  Nephews 

TORONTO 


ELEVEN    YEARS    AHEAD    OF 
COMPETITORS 


The  NEW  IDEA 
Gearless  Spreader 

The  only  spreader  that  perfectly  pulver- 
izes and  spreads  wider  than  the  bed.  The 
two  beaters  pulverize  thoroughly  and  the 
extra  distributor  spreads  in  an  even 
stream  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide. 

Ask  for  our  large  catalogue. 

Stocks  carried  at  leading 

trade  centres. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


In  writing  Advertisers  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Let  The  Peerless  Way  Show  You 
How  to  Make  a  Success  of  Poultry 
Raising  In  Canada    Q    Q    Q 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY  of  co-operative  raising  and  marketing  of  poultry  will  absolutely 
guarantee  success  to  every  poultryman  who  will  carry  it  out  complete.  Whether  you 
have  never  kept  poultry — whether  you  have  kept  poultry  and  made  a  failure  of  it — 
whether  you  have  kept  poultry  merely  in  a  haphazard  way — or  whether  you  are  now  doing 
well  but  might  do  better — The  Peerless  Way  can  help  you  to  greater  profits.  For  The  Peerless 
Way  shows   how  to  hatch— feed — care  for— fatten  and   kill  and   HOW   TO   MARKET. 


>^^  Send  right  away  for  a  full 
ff^Jm  description  of  this  money- 
%£~jm  mukin^  method.  Let  us  ex 
^■^  plain  to  you  just  exactly  why 
The  Peerless  Way  will  get  you  more 
profits,  and  let  us  send  you  our  big, 
plain-spoken    Free    Book   containing 

Some  Facts,  Their  Proofs, 
and  an  Interesting  Offer 

that  will  enable  you  to  put  the  Peerless  Way  to 
work  for  yourself  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
*orth  considering'.  This  book  is  very  frank;  it 
tells  you  just  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do,  and  if  you  have  any  leaning  whatever  towards 
poultrying  as  either  a  business  or  a  side-line,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  straightforward  way  it  comes 
out  with  information  that  is  vital  to  your  success. 


LEE 


Haoulaclurlni! 
Company,  Ltd. 
JO1?  Pembroke  Rd. 
Pembroke,  Oat. 

Gentlemen  :    Without 
obligating  myself,  you  may 
send  me  your  book,   "When 
Poultry  Pays,"  and  tneproof  of 
how  The  Peerless  Way  has  suc- 
cessfully co-operated  with  others. 

Name 

Address  


This  Book  is 

FREE 


Use  the 
Coupon 


It  Will  Cost  You  Little  to 
Adopt  The  Peerless  Way 

^^^^k  You  don't  need 
^^  <ifl  a  great  lot  of  cash 
W     jW  to  make  the  right 

^f^r  poult  Tying;  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  is  far 
more  essential.  But  you  do 
not  need  to  be  an  expert; 
for  we  are  ready  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  necessary 
knowledge.  If  you  have 
just  a  little  money,  and  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  com-  J 
mon-sense,  added  to  enough 
diligence  to  look  after  things 
properly.  The  Peerless  Way 
can  make  poultry  profitable 
for  you, 

Co-Operation 

In  Raising  and  Marketing 

^^^^  The  Peerless  Way  is  a  great  deal 
^^^  -wk  more  than  merely  a  system  of 
fcs-£i^F  poultry-raising;  it  is  also  a  practical 
^kta^r       method  of  co-operative  marketing 

a  system  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  combines,  and  enable  you  to  obtain 
top  notch  prices  for  large  or  small  quantities  of 
eggs  and  poultry  by  showing  you  how  to 
market  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The   Peerless   Way   Has 

Over  15,000  Successful 

Users 

^g^^  Over  fifteen  thousand  poultrymen 
^r  ~fl  in  Canada  have  made  a  success  of 
■  ,^-<^F  poultry-raising  by  The  Peerless 
^b*,<^r  Way.  They  have  made  no  heavy 
investments — they  ha\  e  started  with 
no  elaborate  equipment  —nor  have  thej;  given 
up  a  big  tract  of  land  to  their  poultry  yards. 
They  have  simply  done  what  you,  or  any  other 
capable  person,  can  do — adopted  our  system, 
followed  the  plain,  practical  method  it  teaches, 
and  used  freely  the  advice  of  our  experts. 
Most   of  them,    without    knowledge    or    ex- 


perience, have  stepped  into  the  business  that 
guarantees  high  dividends  on  a  small  invest- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  devoting  only  part 
of  their  time  to  it,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  it— though  mighty 
few  of  them  gave  it  all 
their  time  on  the  start. 
But  every  man  who  has 
consistently  followed  our 
plan  has  achieved  success. 


The  Peerless  Iocubatorfguaranleed 

for   tea  years)    that    has    helped 

15,000    Caoediao    Poultrymeo    to 

greater  profits. 


Towo Province- 


\  LEE 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd. 
105  Pembroke  Road 


You  Can 
Have  Free 
Advice  From 
Our  Poultry 
Advisory 
Board 


^i^^fc  If  you  are  a  user  of  The  Peerless 
^^^  *jfl  Way,  you  are  entitled  to  consult 
t^j^w  our  poultry  experts  at  any  time 
^kkJ7  without  charge.  The  Peerless  Way 
covers  everything  in  poultry-raising 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  method  to  cover; 
but  if,  at  any  time,  a  point  comes  up  that  is 
peculiar  to  you  alone,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  us.  Our  experts  will  consider  your  case 
individually  and  write  you  personally.  This 
service  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  Peerless 
Family. 

We  Will  Show  You  How 

To  Market  Your  Poultry 

and  Egg's 

J^^^  The  Co-operative  Marketing  plan. 
^^**fl  that  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
m  J>U  The  Peerless  Way,  has  helped  our 
\L^U  15,000  co-workers  to  make  more 
^■3^  money  than  any  one  of  them  could 
have  made  working  individually.  The  poultry 
market  is  a  real  market — if  you  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  constantly  over- 
run with  orders  for  both  eggs  and  poultry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  poultrying  as  a  business  is 
a  long  way  from  being  over-done  in  Canada — 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  make  good  money 
out  of  it.     Be  sure  and  send  for  our  book. 

PEMBROKE  SKK 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable   to   you. 
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ARE  you  connected  with  the  markets — with  your  friends— with  the 
outside  world— by  telephone?  Or  is  there  no  telephone  system  in 
your  community?  There  has  been  a  marvellous  growth  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  telephone  problem  may  be  of  interest  to  the  city  man,  but  it  is  of 
even  more  interest  to  the  man  who  lives  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  the 
rural  districts.  We  believe  the  only  reason  why  you  have  not  a  community- 
owned  system  in  your  own  locality  is  on  account  of  your  not  being  in  a  position 
to  secure  sufficient   data    on    the    subject   of   organization   and  construction. 

FARMERS! 


THERE  is  no^further  need  of  yourl  system  going  and  ho»v  to  keep  it 
not  knowing  how  to  proceed  witht  going.  Hundreds  of  such  companies 
the  organization  and  construction!  are  now  doing  business  throughout  the 
of  a  rural  telephone  system  of  your]  I  Dominion,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
own,  because  if  you  simply  write  for  •  your  having  the  essential  facts  down  in 
our  Bulletin,  the  whole  story  is  there,  '  detail  to  enable  you  to  secure  the  in- 
a  plain  and  simple  story  of  how  to  .'  terest  and  support  of  your  neighbours 
start    a    community-owned  telephone  U  and  to  organize  a  company  of  your  own. 

This 
Book  is 
FREE 
for   the 
Asking. 


THE  FARMER'S  PHONE 


The    No.    1317    type 

telephone  set,  specially 

adapted    for    Rural 

Telephone  work, 

is  of  the  very  lat- 

«*      est   design  and   is 

the  most  powerful 

and  efficient  set  on 

the  market  to-day.    It 

is  the  very  acme  of  tele- 

p;_h  one    construction. 

Because  we  make  the 

best  telephone  specially 

idapted  for  rural  use, 


over  90%  of  the  rural 
telephones  used  in 
Canada    to-day    come 
i  from  our  factory.   The 
[  president  of  the    larg- 
j  est  telephone  company 
in  the  world  could  not 
have   a    more   perfect 
instrument  for  his  own 
private  use.     The  de- 
tails  of    this    set    are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the 
Bulletin  mentioned 
above. 


All  you 
have  to  do 
is  to  ask 
for  Bulle- 
tin No.  1180  and  we  will 
mail  you  free  the  whole 
story  of  how  to  organize  and 
construct  Rural  Telephone 
lines.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  if  you  want  the  book — 
a  postal  card  will  bring  it. 


t  ^IMem-Efccfifc 


MONTREAL 


and  MANUFACTURING  CO  limited 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and    equipment    used    in    the 
construe  I  ion,  operation  and    maintenance  of  Telephone.  Fire  Alarm 
and  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address  our  nearest  bouse.         219 
TORONTO     WINNIPEG      REGINA     CALGARY      VANCOUVER 
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SAWYER -MASSEY  CO.,  Limited 


HAMILTON, 


CANADA 


The  BigyEngine  and  Thresher 
Works  of  Canada 

75  years  ago  the  firm  SAWYER-M4SSEY  CO.  built  their  first  Grain 
Thresher  in  their  new  factory,  a  small  building  of  one  room,  the  machinery 
being  operated  by  a  one-horse  power. 

The  vast  building  and  premises  of  the  SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.  now  cover 
15  acres  of  land.  The  plant  consists  of  the  largest,  most  modern  and  most 
powerful  machines  and  tools  to  be  found  in  use.  Their  Engines,  Separators 
and  Road-making  Machinery  will  be  found  in  commission  and  giving  the 
very  best  of  satisfaction  right  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific.  Their  agencies  also 
extend  from  coast  to  coast  and  are  handled  by  intelligent,  expert  and  pains- 
taking men.  Their  financial  responsibility  is  of  the  very  best,  and  their 
reputation  for  care  of  their  customers  is  well  known  everywhere. 

If  therefore  the  reader  needs  anything  in  the  way  of  Engines, 
Threshers  or  Road  Machines,  come  to  the  fountain  head  at  Hamilton,  Canada, 
and  see  us.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  write  us  at  Hamilton  or  Winnipeg,  which- 
ever is  most  convenient,  and  we  will  give  your  requests  our  attention. 

Large  and  commodious  warehouses  and  offices  are  being  built  at  all 
leading  points  throughout  the  West. 


ii 


MERRY  XMAS  TO  ALL" 


Say   you  saw   the   ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


i6o 
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"Always  delicious 
and  nutritious." 

Christie's 
Biscuits 

add  to  the  joy  of  the 
Xmas  season  in  half 
a  million  Canadian 
homes. 

Give  the  young  folks  plenty  of 
Christie  s  Biscuits  during  the  joyous 
Yuletide  season — 

Because  they  are  crisp,  light,  nour- 
ishing and  always  pure. 

Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewives  are  constantly  advertising 
the  Purity  and  Quality  of   Christie's  Biscuits — hundreds   of  them  visit  our 
big,  bright,  clean  factory  every  year  and  they  know. 
Why  endanger  the  health  of  your  children,  madam,  when  these  delicious 
and  toothsome  delicacies  can  be  provided  in  abundance  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Christie's  Biscuits  are  known  from  ocean  to  ocean  as  "The  purest  of  all 
pure  foods" — they  are  decidedly  good  for  young  and  old  alike. 

When  you  want  the  best  biscuits  "Plain  or  Fancy,"  "Sodas  or  Sweet," 
always  insist  on  Christie's— most  Grocers  handle  them. 
And    remember    this: — "There's    a    Christie   Biscuit  for  every  taste  and 
they  all  taste  delicious. 

If  you  cannot    get  them  at  your  Grocer's, 
let  us  know. 


(     3     i       * 

mm 


WSST\  Christie,  Brown  &  Co. 


Limited 

TORONTO 


In  writing  Advertisers    mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 


196  POUNDS 


98  POUNDS 


49  POUNDS    24  POUNDS    14  POUNDS   7  POUNDS 


AND 


BETTER  B- 


I  Wish  YOU  Were  Like  Mr.  Fraser 


I'D  liko  you  to  do  like  he  did— for  your  own  good.     Like  a 
>:r<'ut  many  other  people  he  had  seen  many  of  our  adver- 
tisements.    Had  read  some  of  them,  just  as  you  are  read- 
ing tins  one.    The  time  came  when  he  was  figuring  on  a 
new  roof  and  lu*  read  one  of  ournd\*ertisements  very  carefully. 
Mr  thought,  an  may  In*  you  *!o.  that  a  wood  shingle  roof  was 
the  least  expensive,and  though  not  the  best  normosl  durable, 
was  at  least  l*good  enough**  for  him.     IJut  our  ads  said  that 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  cost  about  the  same  as  wood  shingles 
and  were  less  expensive  to  put  on.     That  sounded  promising. 
Further  he  read  that  slate  cost  six  times  as  much,  ami  so- 
called  "ready-roofing"  tost  thirty-three  times  as  much.     That 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  were  fire-proof,  leak-proof,  rust-proof, 
rot-proof,    rnin-snow-und-wet-proof,    need    no    painting,    no 
patching, 

In  fact  Osliawn  Steel  Shingles,  according  to  our  advertise- 
ments, seemed  to  he  everything  man  could  desire  in  a  roof — 
the  absolutely  perfect  roof.  So  good  that  he  doubted  the 
truth  of  our  claims.  "It  sounds  too  much  better  than  ordin- 
ary roofs"  he  thought.  (He'd  heard  other  roofing  people  talk 
extravagantly,  and  thought.  "Oh,  yes,  it's  easy  to  talk  big. 


but  will  the  roof  make  good?").  Then 
he  read  my  guarantee.  That  impressed 
him  as  being  very  straightforward,  de- 
pendable. "If  that  means  all  it  says; 
A  perfect  roof  for  25  years,  or  a  new  one 
free'"  he  thought,  "why  this  advertise- 
ment is  no  idle  boast."  "By  using  Oshawa 
Steel  Shingles  1  set  tie  the  roofing  quest  ion 
definitely  for  at  least  25  yea's.  If  this 
concern  is  financially  responsible  that 
guarantee    seems  to  cover  everything."* 

"Guess  I'll  send  for  their  booklet,  any- 
way, and  look  into  the  facts  a  little 
further."  Andhedid.  He-got  all  the  facts, 
before  deciding.  That's  where  I  wish 
you  were  like  him.  I  want  you  to  get  all  the  facts  about 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles.  THEN  you  can  decide.  You  only 
fool  yourself  if  you  doubt  one  word  I  say  about  our 
Steel  Shingles.  You  take  no  risk.  My  guarantee  protects 
you  against  disappointment —absolutely.  You'd  not  think 
of  using  any  other  kind  of  roofing  if  you  actually  KNEW 
how  good  a  roof  my  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  make. 


Do  Send  for  My  Book  of  Facts  About  Roofs    <$  mQ^ 

Be  curious,  enquiring.     Look  into  the  facts.     The  book  is  free.     Write  to  our  nearest  office  for  a  copy. 


How  Do  You  Figure  ? 

Figure  the  cost  now.  material  and  time,  for 
every  kind  of  roof  you  know  anything  about. 
Oshawa  Guaranteed  Steel  Shingles,  you'll  find 
are  as  cheap  to  begin  with  as  the  poorest  wood 
shingles.  It's  a  fact.  Figure  the  cost  per  year 
uf  each  kind  of  roof.  Compare  the  estimated 
life  of  other  roofs  with  the  guaranteed  life  of 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles,  and  your  figures  will 
show  you  which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  roof 
for  you  to  buy. 

When  I  say  "Guaranteed 
for  25  years"  I  mean  it 
-No  Ms  About  it 

Some  makers  of  metal  shingles  {notice  they  don't 
say  "steel")  talk  boastfully  about  roofs  of  theirs 
which  have  stood  the  test  for  25  years  back. 
But  if  you  buy  their  shingles  do  they  positive- 
ly guarantee  to  you  a  perfect  roof,  no  leaks,  no 
rusted  holes,  no  need  for  paint,  no  bother  what- 
ever, for  the  next  twenty-five  years?  That  is 
what  you  are  interested  in — your  own  roof- 
not  some  other  fellow's.  Do  they  ?  Pedlar 
d*es.  You  may  know  people  who  have  lived  to 
be  eighty,  but  that  is  no  guarantee  of  your  life. 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  are  the  only  kind  that 
are  clearly,  positively,  responsibly,  guaranteed 
for  any  period. 

Can  You  ^f f ord  Any 
Roof  which  is  NOT 
Guaranteed  ? 

Can  you  afford  to  put  on  a  roof  that  will  need 
some  fixing  next  year,  more  fixing  again  the 
following  year,  and  so  on  until  it  needs  so 
much  fixing  that  an  entirely  new  roof  is  neces- 
saiy?  Can  you  afford  to  use  "metal"  shingles 
that  are  said  to  be  good  when  you  can  get 
steel  shingles  that  are  guaranteed  for  25  years 
— actually  good  for  a  hundred.  Why  not  settle 
I  he  roofing  question  at  once  for  twenty-five 
years  ?  Why  doesn't  the  other  fellow  guar- 
antee his  roof  if  it  actually  is  as  good  as 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles? 


Here  Are  Pictures  of 
Two  Patterns  of 
Oshawa  Steel 
Shingles  (Guaranteed) 

They  come  in  squares  10  x  10  ft. — covering 
100  square  feet  of'  roof.  They  are  stamped 
from  heavy  sheet  steel — 28  gauge  steel  — 
then  galvanized  with  zinc,  so  thoroughly 
that  all  kinds  of  weather  ean't  make  a 
rust-hole  in  them  for  longer  than  your  life- 
time. They  are  made  in  the  biggest  fac- 
tory of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire — and 
there's  $305,000  capital  and  50  years  of  suc- 
cess back  of  the  guarantee   that  goes  with 

PEDLARIZE  All  Your 
Buildings,  Inside  and  Out 

By  "Pedlarizing"  I  mean  doing  for  the 
whole  building  what  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles 
do  for  the  roof.  1  make  other  kinds  of 
sheet  metal  building  materials— for  ceilings. 
side  walls,  outside— that  make  your  whole 
building  more  fire  proof,  more  sanitary, 
more  beautiful,  more  substantial.  You 
should  know  about  them.  May  we  send  you 
a  booklet  and  pictures  that  tell  the  whole 
story  ?    It's  fi-ee.    Write  for  it  today. 


Costs  far  less  than 
Any  other  kind  of  roof 

Oshawa  Steel  Shingles  cost  only  $4.50  for  a 
hundred  square  feet.  You'd  have  to  spend  as 
much  right  away  for  wood  shingles.  You'll 
be  lucky  if  the  wood-shingle-roof  lasts  as  long 
as  ten  yean* — whereas  my  shingles  are  guar- 
anteed to  give  you  a  perfectly  good  roof  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years.  Oshawa  Steel  Shingles 
cost  less  to  put  on,  and  need  no  painting.  And 
you  can  l>e  sure  an  Oshawa  Shingled  roof  will 
outlast  any  other  roof  you  can  put  on.  That's 
worth  something,  isn't  it? 

Rain-snow-wind-proof 
Fire  and  lightning  proof 
No  painting  No  patching 

No  bother  at  all  with  your  Oshawa  Shingled 
roof  once  it's  on  your  building.  Notice  we 
don't  merely  say  this.  We  guarantee  it,  with 
a  guarantee  that  is  legally  binding — good  for  a 
new  roof  right  up  to  the  last  day  of  .the 
twenty-fifth  year.  That  means  it  must  be 
absolutely  weather-proof.  Also  it  is  fire-proof,, 
wind-tight,  safe  against  lightning,  and  keeps 
the  building  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer.  And  you  need  never  worry  with 
repairs.       Isn't  this  the  kind  of  roof  you  want  ? 

What  More  Can  You 
Ask  of  a  Roof? 

A  roof  that  is  practically  one  big  seamless 
sheet  of  tough,  galvanized  steel,  without  a 
crevice  or  crack  anywhere  for  water  or  wind 
1"  get  into,  that  keeps  out  the  heat  of  summer 
and  the  cold  of  winter — an  absolutely  perfect 
roof  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  Why 
should  yon  even  consider  any  "other  kind":-' 
Certainly  you  should  not  fail  to  get  all  the 
particulars  about  a  roof  like  this.  Don't  you 
think  so?  Then  write  for  our  book — today. 
It  is  free — from  our  nearest  office. 


The 


PEDLAR  PEOPLE  of  Oshawa 
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Contagion 


DF  ThomaSr' 


ECLECTRIC  OIUI 


EVERY  man  and  woman  knows 
and  reverences  the  courage  of  the 
Canadian  pioneer  who  years  and 
years  ago  cleared  the  forest  and  tilled 
the  soil  in  the  great  northland  that  it 
might  one  day  become  the  glorious  coun- 
try which  we  are  now  able  to  call  our  own. 

Those  were  the  days  when  men  and 
women  sacrificed  health  and  life  itself  in 
the  struggle.  With  only  bare  necessities, 
few  medicines  and  no  physician  they 
often  went  down  before  disease  and  in- 
jury which  to-day  are  rendered  harmless 
by  proper  treatment. 

How  different  is  our  situation  from 
theirs  !  Time  tried  remedies  are  now 
available  which  are  sure  and  quick  in 
their  great  alleviating  properties.  In- 
flammation from  cuts  and  sores,  bruises 
and  wounds,  so  often  neglected  in  the 
olden  days,  can  now  be  promptly  treated 
and  cured.  What  a  boon  Eclectric  Oil, 
now  so  famous  and  so  widely  used, 
would  have  been  in  those  Pioneer  days  ! 
Muscular     rheumatism,      lumbago,     lame 


back,  sprains  and  deep  seated  pains  in 
the  joints  yield  to  its  influence.  Sore 
throat,  tonsilitis,  croup  and  whooping 
cough,  are  equally  benefited.  Scalds  and 
burns  lose  their  agonizing  fire  under  its 
soothing   power. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  should  be  in 
every  medicine  closet  in  the  country. 
The  sense  of  security  alone  which  comes 
from  its  presence  in  the  house  is  price- 
less. It  is  sure  to  meet  every  test  to 
which  it  may  be  put.  It  is  always  the 
same.  It  stops  trouble  when  it  first  be- 
gins and  thus  prevents  serious  complica- 
tions. Of  all  the  medicinal  blessings  we 
have  in  these  days  of  advanced  know- 
ledge and  skill  the  blessing  of  Eclectric 
Oil  is  one  of  the  greatest.  Do  not  be 
without  it.  Order  a  bottle  this  very 
day  and  learn  from  experience  in  how 
many  different  ways  it  can  prove  its  worth 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  sold  in 
25  cent  bottles  everywhere.  Prepared 
solely  by  the  Northrop  &  Lvman  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Don't  Buy  a  Litter  Carrier 

until  you  are  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  is  built 


In  order  to  help  you  make  your 
choice,  let  us  send  you  the  "BT" 
LITTER  CARRIER  catalogue.  It  is 
free  and  contains  helpful  information. 

A  LITTER  CARRIER  should  be 
in  every  stable,  for  with  it  you  can 
clean  your  stables  in  half  the  time  it 
takes  with  a  wheel-barrow  and  there 
is  no  climbing  through  mud  or  snow. 

The  "BT"  LITTER  CARRIER 
holds  four  wheel-barrow  loads  of 
manure  and  runs  more  lightly  on  the 
track  than  any  other  make.  It  will 
also  wind  up  much  more  easily  and 
does  not  have  to  be  windlassed  down 
as  other  carriers  do.  There  are  rea- 
sons for  these  advantages  and  we 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  them. 

Wiite  u«   to-day  for  Catalogue 
and  Complete    Information,  to 


BEATTY  BROS  Fergus,  Ont. 

We  also  manufacture  STEEL  STALLS,  STANCHIONS  and  HAY  TOOLS. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINES-ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Is  There  any  Book  Here 
You  Would  Like? 

There  cannot  fail  to  be  one  or  more  of  these  of  vital  interest 
to  you,  and  you  can  obtain  just  those  you  want  without 
parting  with  a  cent.  Simply  do  a  little  work  for  "Farmer's 
Magazine"  in  your  spare  time,  and  you  can  become  possessor 

of  any  of  these  books  you 
wish  for.  Introduce  t  h  - 
"Farmer's  Magazine"  to 
your  neighbors  and  obtain 
their  subscriptions,  sending 
us  two  subscriptions  for 
every  dollar  book  you  want 
or  four  subscriptions  for 
every  $2  00  book.  The  book 
or  books  will  be  sent  by 
return,  post  paid.  The  work 
of  getting  the  subscriptions 
is  easy  and  congenial. 
"Farmer's  Magazine"  has 
met  with  a  splendid  recep- 
tion from  every  section  of 
the  farming  community  and 
is  acknowledged  to  fill  a 
long  felt  want.  Get  busy 
right  away 


READ  THE  LIST  CAREFULLY: 
Money  in  the   Garden 

By  P.  T.  y  (linn , 
Deals    concisely    and    practically    with    kitchen 
garden,   market  garden   and   field   culture.     Il- 
lustrated.    Price,    $1.00. 

Feeding  Farm  Animals 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw 
For  student   and   farmer.     The   most   practical 
and    authoritative    work    on    the    subject    ever 
published.     Illustrated,      Price,    $2.00. 

Bookkeeping  for  Farmers 
By  Clark  Atkeson 

To  which  is  added  "The  Stockbridge  System" 
of  accounts.  The  methods  are  simple  in  the 
extreme  and  very  effective.  Makes  it  easy  to 
find  actual  cost  of  each  product.    Price,  25c. 

Dodd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor 

By  G.H.  Dodd,  V.S. 

A  complete  treatise.  Invaluable  to  every 
rearer  or  keeper  of  horses.  Illustrated.  Price. 
$1.00. 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse  Keepers 
By  H.  W.  Heiberc  (Frank  Forester; 

A  complete  manual  for  horsemen.  Illustrated. 
Price,   $1.50. 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell 
By  Peter  Howden 

Describes  clearly  how  to  distinguish  a  sound 
from   an   unsound    horse.     $1.00. 

American  Cattle  Doctor 
By  G.  H.  Dodd, VS. 

A  complete  work  on  all  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  Illustrated.  A  standard 
work   of  immense   value.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  New  Egg  Farm 
By  H.  H.  Stoddard 

How  to  profitably  produce  eggs  and  poultry. 
140    original    illustrations.      $1.00. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody 
By  S.  B.  Reid 

Gives  a  wide  range  of  designs  for  dwellings 
costing  from  $250  to  $8,000.  Plans  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Filled  with  diagrams 
and    illustrations.     Price,  $1.00. 

Barn  Plans  and  Out  Buildings 

257  illustrations.  Full  of  ideas,  suggestions, 
plans.  Contains  chapters  describing  plans  of 
every  other  building  required  about  the  farm. 
Price,  $1.00. 

World's  Standard  Dictionary 

Full  leather  bindiug.  Contains  hundreds  of 
new  words,  definitions,  pronunciation,  syno- 
nyms,   etymology.      Price,    $1.50. 


Remember  the  first  one  in  your 
district  to  get  busy  has  the  easiest 
task.  Make  up  your  mind  to  start 
to-day.  Send  for  sample  copies, 
prospectus,  etc.,  to 

MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  Lmi<ed 

143  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


STRONG    CLEAN    SANITARY-  DURABLE 

Every  farmer  will   find  that  it  pays  to  replace  his   old  wooden    tanks  and 
troughs  with  our  everlasting 

Steel  Tanks  and  Troughs 

Their  cost  is  very  reasonable,  they  never 
leak,  never  rot,  are  weather-proof  and 
frost-proof ,  and  any  ice  is  easily  removed. 

We  make  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes  to 
hold  anywhere  from 
1  to  100  barrels— 

STORAGE  TANKS, 

ROUND  TANKS, 

CISTERNS, 

OIL  or  GASOLINE 

TANKS, 

TROUGHS 

for  watering, 

HOG  TROUGHS, 

STABLE  TROUGHS, 

WASH  SINKS, 

GRAIN  FEED  BOXES, 

MILK  I OOLING  TANKS, 

WHEY  TA\KS, 
HEAVY  STEEL  PAILS, 
and  DAIRY  I  TENslI  S. 


SQUARE  WATER  TROUGHS 

Just  what  you  want  to  replace 
those  old,  leaky,  water-soaked, 
unsanitary,  disease  -  breeding 
wooden  troughs.  Made  8  to  12 
feet  long,  14  to  22  inches  wide — 
holding  from  80  to  190  gallons. 
Frost-proof,  leak-proof,  rust- 
proof. Guaranteed  5  years. 
No  trough  so  good  at  so  low  a 
price  anywhere  else. 

ASK   FOR   PRICES 


THE  PERFECT 
STEEL  HOG  TROUGH 

Trough  is  made  of  un- 
breakable galvanized 
steel,  and  to  prevent  hogs 
from  crowding  and  lying 
in  trough,  steel  bars  are 
fastened  across.  Steel 
tubing  along  sides  makes 
nice  finish  to  feed  over. 
A  trough  that  hogs  can't 
chew!  Cost  so  little  and 
are  so  immeasurably 
better  than  sour,  rotten, 
half-gnawed  wooden 
troughs  that  you  should 
get  one  at  once. 


There  are  many 
things  in  our  de- 
scriptive catalog 
you're  sure  to 
want.  Send  to- 
day for  a  copy 
of  Catalogue  "S" 
FREE.  You'll  be 
glad    to   get   it! 


UP-TO-DATE 
FEED  COOKER 

A  necessity 
on  every  up- 
to-date  farm. 
Foods  cook 
quickly,  as 
tank  fits 
directly  over  fire.  Econ- 
omical on  fuel.  Can  be 
brick-lined  and  fitted 
with  grate  to  burn  soft 
coal  to  heat  water  for 
spraying.  Capacity  45  or 
60  gallons. 


GENERAL  PURPOSE 
BARN  AND  TANK  CISTERNS 

Made  of  best  quality  gal- 
vanized steel,  very  strong, 
rigid  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. Braced  to  prevent 
bulging. 

Made  in  ail  sizes — square  or 
round,  with  any  desired 
capacity. 


All  Goods  Guaranteed— 
Prices    Very    Low. 

The  Steel  Trough  & 
Machine  Company 

TWEED,  ONT. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer*!  Magazine. 


Farmer's  Magazine 
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I  will  STUDY 
a  get  READY 
<&  may  be  MY 
CHANCE  will 
COME,  teas) 


Lincoln  did  study  and  got  ready — 

His   chance   came 

His  chance  came  hecause  he  studied  and 
got  ready — 

If  a  College  Education  had  been  essen- 
tial to  Lincoln's  success  he  would 
never  have  been  known — 

He  had  not  even  the  privilege  of  spare- 
hour  study — 

He  studied  while  he  worked — 


His  name  has  been  immortalized. 

Hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  wo- 
men during  their  spare  hours  have 
studied  with  our  school — 

They  got  READY— 

Their  chance  came — 

To-day  they  are  occupying  prominent 
positions  in  the  business  and  profes- 
sional world  with  well  earned  recog- 
nition and  rewarded  services. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Hodge,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  studied  with  us.     He  got  ready 
for  his  examination.     He  got  his  degree  of  Chartered  Accountant  (C.A.) 
Read  what  Mr.  Hodge  says  :— 


The  Shaw  Correspondence  School, 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  have   to-day  received 

countants'  Examination   for  this  Province 


I  T&ALLt'&e coupon 


Shaw  Correspondence  School 


■Toronto,  Canada- 


Please  explain  (without  obligation  on  my  part)  bow  I  c 
qualify  for  (be  poaitioa  or  professioo  underlined. 


.fully 


Chartered  Accountant 

Artist 

Auditor 

Designer 

Business  Manager 

Art  Specialist 

Office  Correspondent 

Teacher  of  Art 

Bookkeeper 

Story  Writer 

Stenographer 

Journalist 

Penman 

Newspaper  Reporter 

Commercial  Specialist 

Photographer 

Ad-Writer 

Show  Card  Writer 

Address 
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Moose  Jaw,  Sask,  May  21st,  1909. 

word  that  I  was  successful  at  the  Chartered  Ac- 
held  last  March.  I  herewith  beg  to  state  that, 
without  your  great  help  I  could  not  have 
done  it,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  trouble  you  so  readily  went 
to  on  my  behalf.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  HODGE. 

Note. — We  have  just  received  word 
from  Mr.  Hodge  that  alter  practising  suc- 
cessfully as  a  Chartered  Accountant  for 
one  year  he  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  City  of  Moose  Jaw.  Did  it  pay 
Mr.  Hodge  to  study  with  us? 

Young  Man—  Young  Woman 

— Your  chance  will  never  come  un- 
less you  are  ready.  Follow  Lincoln's 
example  —  Study  and  get 
ready.  You  will  find  in  this  cou- 
pon the  very  position  or  profession 
for  which  you  are  adapted. 


MARK  THE  COUPON, 

Say  you  saw  the  ad-  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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A  School 
Teacher's  Opinion 

tj  Our  school  teachers  have  an  influence  upon  our 
children  that  most  parents  recognize.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  character  of  the  next  generation. 

<J  The  opinions  and  ideals  of  those  on  whom  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  depends  are  most  important. 

<I  Here  is  what  one  of  these  officers  of  the  army  of  pro- 
gress has  written  to  our  editor: — 

Baldoon,  Ont.,  Dec.  9,  1910 

Editor,  Farmer's  Magazine. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  November  issue  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  and  I  must  say  I  took  much  plea- 
sure in  reading  it. 

As  a  teacher,  I  must  say  I  think  there  is  no  greater 
subject  to  be  discussed  in  schools  to  day  than  those  of 
farm  and  its  surroundings  and  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day. 

This  Magazine  discusses  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  these  topics.  I  trust  I  am  not  too  late  to 
receive  the  December  issue. 

I  am  enclosing  a  subscription  blank  and  $2.00  for 
subscription  for  one  year.     I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

N.  M.  Stevens, 

S.S.  No.  8,  Dover 

^  We  are  proud  of  it.  We  have  tried  hard  to  make 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  a  force  for  good.  We  are 
encouraged  by  such  letters  to  redouble  our  efforts. 
We  ask  your  support  likewise  as  a  subscriber — 

THE  EDITOR, 

Farmer  s  J^Iagazine, 
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An    Interesting 

Booklet 

on  business  education  is  issued  by  this 
school.  If  you  are  interested  in  your 
own  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
it.     Drop  a  card  to-day. 

British  American  Business  College 

Y.M.C.A.  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

T.  M.  Watton,  Principal 


LANGUAGES 

"  It  took  me  about  eight  weeks  to  complete  your 
Latin  course,  and  I  certainly  consider  your  methods 
almost  perfect.  Your  ccurse  is  a  wonderful  labor- 
saving  device,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  recommend 
ll-"  J.  A.  Bennie,  Rothbury.  Sask. 

STUDENTS   who  desire  to 

learn  a  language,   either   for 

its  own   sake,   or  to  pass  an 

examination,  should  remember  the    De  Brisay    Method 

It  is  the   only    means   of   learning   a    language 

thoroughly.     Courses  by  mail,  Latin,    French.  German. 

Spanish 

L'ACADEMIE  De  BRISAY 

414  Bank  Street,  OTTAWA 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,  in   return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.    Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you,  for  $2 
a  year  or  less,  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertisers  pay  this    money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

sometime  during  the  month. 


BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

/\  N  undenominational  school  for  girls' 
■*■  Courses  include  Piano,  Violin,  Voice, 
Theory,  Physical  Culture,  Expression,  Art  and 
Preparation  for  Entrance  Examination.  Eminent- 
ly qualified  teachers,  refined  home  surroundings. 
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Editorial 


THE  FARMER'S  CASE 

The  Canadian  Coun- 
cil of  Agriculture  has 
presented  its  case.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
given  his  answer.  The 
petition  was  presented 
in  a  different  form  than 
was  expected  for  some 
weeks  previous  to  the 
convention  in  Ottawa. 
The  answer  was  what 
was  to  be  expected.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  cau- 
tious as  he  always  is.  He  promised  no- 
thing definite.  The  Government  are 
ready  to  build  the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway 
at  the  present  moment.  A  bill  is  in  pre- 
paration for  the  control  of  the  terminal 
elevators.  The  tariff  w'll  not  be  touched 
this  session  and  will  not  in  any  case  till 
after  negotiations  are  completed  with 
the  United  States.  The  other  pe- 
titions were  not  touched  in  the  answer. 
Some  of  the  delegates  were  offended  lie- 
cause  they  thought  the  Prime  Minister 
took  the  stand  of  an  easterner  against  the 
west.  The  Ontario  delegates  were  vexed, 
at  least  some  of  them  were,  because  they 
thought  Sir  Wilfrid  treated  the  delega- 
tion as  a  Western  agitation.  However, 
the  delegation  received  as  much  encour- 
agement as  does  the  average  delegation 
that  waits  upon  governments.  Before 
they  left  Ottawa,  the  grain  growers  were 
consulted  upon  the  Elevator  bill  which  is 
to  be  brought  into  the  House,  and  all 
went  away  fairly  pleased  with  the  work 
they  had  done. 

Why  should  they  not?    If  they  did  not 


get  one  thing  from  the  government  they 
brought  the  farmers  of  the  West  into 
closer  relation  with  those  of  the  East. 
One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  Canadian 
agriculture  is  the  lack  of  organization. 
Each  and  every  farmer  is  allowed  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Not  so  the  other 
classes.  They  have  their  various  organi- 
zations whereby  they  are  able  to  work  to- 
gether. Thus  they  are  able  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  production  and  increase  profits. 
If  the  Ottawa  deputation  did  nothing  but 
bring  the  farmers  of  all  portions  of  Can- 
ada together  they  should  feel  satisfied  with 
their  efforts.  Tt  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  Canadian  agriculture.  When 
the  farmers  are  thoroughly  organized 
they  will  be  the  rulers.  Organization  or 
co-operation  is  the  secret  of  success  in 
the  community.  It  has  built  up  the 
other  industries  and  it  will  do  the  same 
for  the  farmers. 

*   ♦ 

ELEVATOR  GUARANTEE 

Without  doubt  the 
western  men  had  a 
grievance  about  the 
terminal  elevators. 
They  did  not  complain 
about  the  Government 
inspection  which  is  now 
being  done.  They  did 
not  make  the  charge 
that  they  were  cheated 
in  the  direct  dealings 
of  the  elevator  men. 
They  did  say  that  by 
manipulation  and  blending  in  the  ter- 
minal elevators  the  grades  of  wheat  were 
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so  lowered  that  the  price  received  abroad 
was  less  than  it  should  have  been.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  western  grain 
growers  have  lost  money.  At  all  costs  we 
must  keep  the  standard  of  our  grains 
above  that  of  all  other  countries,  for  it 
is  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  keep 
in  advance  and  hold  our  place  in  the 
world's  markets. 

Blending  is  a  bad  practice.  The  elevat- 
or men  will  take  a  good  milling  wheat 
testing  58  pounds  to  the  bushel  and  mix 
it  with  a  soft  plump  wheat  weighing  62 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  Neither  of  these 
wheats  are  No.  1,  but  the  mixed  grade 
is  sold  as  No.  1  Northern.  This  is  one 
method  of  lowering  the  grade.  Standards 
are  also  lowered  by  manipulation  or  rather 
by  lack  of  cleaning.  The  standard  al- 
lows a  small  percentage  of  dirt  in  No.  1 
Northern  wheat.  The  grower  is  paid  for 
clean  wheat  only.  Buyers  will  not  pay 
for  dirt.  "When  they  do  not  pay  for  it 
they  should  not  sell  it.  But  they  do! 
They  leave  all  the  dirt  in  the  wheat  that 
is  allowable  and  sell  it  for  the  price  of 
the  wheat.  This  lowers  the  price  of  this 
grade  of  wheat  in  foreign  markets  and  the 
growers  are  the  sufferers.  In  this  man- 
ner, as  in  the  other  case  cited  these  ele- 
vator men  clear  large  sums  of  money 
every  year.  There  are  other  methods, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
western  growers  have  a  grievance  with  the 
terminal  elevators. 


LOOP  HOLES 

WHILE  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion were  in  earnest,  they  left  a 
few  loopholes  for  the  tariff  men  to 
take — and  tariff  exponents  were  not  slow 
in  taking  the  advantages.  The  petition 
asked  for  relief  at  the  terminal  elevators, 
because  the  Americans  had  come  across 
the  line  and  after  buying  up  these  elevat- 
ors, began  a  series  of  blendings  and  mani- 
pulations which  gradually  lowered  the 
grades  of  Canadian  wheat.  In  almost  the 
same  breath  they  asked  for  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  wheat  so  that  the 
Americans  would  get  the  full  benefit  of 
this  manipulation  which  the  western 
farmers  wrere  petitioning  against. 


Ontario  dairymen  also  left  a  good  big 
loophole.  At  the  recent  Dairy  conven- 
tions they  asked  for  reciprocity  in  dairy 
products  with  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  the  majority  of  our  dairy 
exports  consist  of  cheese.  If  we  had  re- 
ciprocity we  would  have  to  cater  to  the 
United  States  markets.  They  require  a 
soft  cheese.  This  we  would  have  to  make 
if  we  were  to  have  any  claim  on  their 
markets.  Now,  we  have  a  reputation  in 
Great  Britain  as  being  the  best  cheese 
makers  in  the  world.  The  United  States 
cannot  take  all  the  cheese  we  make.  If 
our  makers  try  to  cater  to  the  trades  of 
the  two  countries  they  will  fall  between 
the  two,  and  we  will  be  classed  as  second 
raters  in  both  markets,  instead  of  being 
the  best  in  one  huge  open  market. 


TARIFF  LOOMED  BIG 

IT  was  the  tariff  that  caused  the  big 
talk.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  tariff  that 
all  farmers  are  not  in  accord.  Several 
of  the  delegates  were  so  alarmed  at  the 
sweeping  demands  of  the  tariff  petition- 
ers that  they  refused  to  allow  their  names 
go  in  with  the  list  of  delegates.  The 
petitioners  practically  asked  that  the  tariff 
be  wiped  out  and  free  trade  be  inaugur- 
ated. At  the  same  time  they  claimed  to 
be  willing  to  undergo  direct  taxation  to 
provide  funds  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  This  shows  that 
they  meant  what  they  said.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  which  tries  this  plan  will 
have  but  a  short  life.  The  country  is 
not  ready  for  direct  taxation,  and  it  will 
take  years  of  education  to  make  it  so. 
Direct  taxation  is  all  right  in  the  abstract, 
but  in  practice  is  distasteful  to  most 
people.  Some  recent  farmers'  evidence  be- 
fore the  Technical  Commission  in  Nova 
Scotia  brought  this  out  clearly. 

The  petition  asked  that  free  trade  be 
granted  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  agricultural  implements,  ve- 
hicles and  machinery,  agricultural,  hor- 
ticultural and  animal  produce,  spraying 
materials,  fertilizers,  fuel,  illuminating 
and  lubricating  oils,  cement,  fish  and  lum- 
ber. They  asked  that  these  advantages 
be  also  given   to  the   United   Kingdom. 
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They  also  petitioned  for  an  immediate 
lowering  of  the  preferential  tariff  from 
33  1-3  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  and  a 
gradual  lowering  till  free  trade  was  reach- 
ed with  Great  Britain.  This  big  demand 
was  made  in  the  full  knowledge  that  Bri- 
tain is  now  agitating  for  a  tariff  after 
her  half  century  of  free  trade.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  ago  that  the  Ontario  farmers 
were  petitioning  for  this  same  free  trade. 
Now  there  are  many  of  them  who  would 
rather  see  the  tariff  stay  than  lose  their 
home  market.  Whatever  is  done,  it  is  a 
case  of  long  and  careful  study  on  the 
part  of  experts  before  any  great  change  is 
made.  It  does  not  matter  who  is  in  power 
at  Ottawa,  men  qualified  for  the  work 
should  be  delegated  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  affairs  before  any  important 
change  in  the  tariff  is  made. 


STOP  WEED  GROWING 

"  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  very  far 
if  we  could  get  the 
weeds  removed  from 
this  country."  These 
words  were  spoken 
by  Hon.  S.  Fisher. 
Dominion  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Fisher  is  a  farmer, 
and  knows  the  full 
value  of  having  clean 
fields  for  crop  grow- 
ing. He  has  been 
around  the  country 
enough  to  see  that 
weeds  are  getting 
~  a  stronger  foothold 
every  year.  He  re- 
alizes that  the  spread 
of  weed  seeds  must  be  stopped.  Recent 
experiments  show  that  weed  seeds  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  feeding  stuffs  as  wTell  as 
in  the  seed  and  feeding  grains.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  tailings  shipped  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  every  year.  These  are  taken  from 
the  wheat  and  other  grains  which  are 
cleaned  at  the  elevators.  The  tailings  are 
full  of  wreed  seeds  and  are  scattered  where- 
ever  they  are  shipped,  often  bringing  new 


weeds  into  the  section.  It  is  also  found 
that  weed  seeds  may  be  distributed 
through  bran  and  other  mill  feeds.  The 
large  mills  keep  the  cleanings  separate 
from  the  bran  and  middlings,  but  there 
are  only  a  small  amount  of  tailings  in 
the  smaller  mills,  and  these  are  often  put 
through  the  rollers  and  mixed  with  the 
bran.  This  rolling  does  not  in  all  cases 
kill  tbe  smaller  seeds.  They  will  grow 
even  if  they  have  been  crushed.  It  is 
in  this  connection  that  the  Minister  will 
try  and  stamp  out  the  weed  seed  evil  even 
if  in  so  doing  trade  may  be  affected  to  a 
small  degree.  It  will  be  better  to  put 
millers  on  their  guard  than  to  allow  the 
whole  country  to  be  seeded  with  weeds. 


FREIGHT  RATE  EVILS 

ANOTHER  good  move  of  the  Railway 
Commission  is  the  regulating  of 
freight  rates  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  Investigations 
which  they  are  doing  should  result  in  re- 
lief shortly.  In  our  last  issue  we  showed 
one  instance  where  Canadian  railways 
were  giving  a  shipping  preference  to 
American  goods.  Here  is  another.  A 
car  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  shipped 
from  Port  Huron  to  Fort  Crassett  costs 
10%c.  per  hundred  freight,  and  $3  per 
car  for  switching.  A  car  of  tbe  same  goods 
shipped  from  Sarnia  to  Port  Edward, 
which  is  practically  tbe  same  distance  and 
switching  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned, 
costs  15c  per  hundred  freight,  and  $8  per 
car  for  switching.  Why  the  difference? 
The  only  real  reason  we  can  give  is  that 
the  rates  have  been  under  control  for  some 
time  in  the  United  States  and  they  have 
not  in  Canada.  There  has  also  been  a  lack 
of  control  of  the  rates  between  the  two 
countries. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  farmers  in 
Ottawa  there  was  a  constant  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  about  the  freight  rates  and 
service.  Almost  every  time  the  subject 
of  tbe  tariff  was  breached  some  one  would 
bring  up  the  freight  and  shipping  ques- 
tion. This  showed  that  the  tariff  was  not 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  dissatisfaction. 
Transportation  problems  transcend  all 
others;  even  the  tariff  question  is  subor- 
dinate. ii 
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FARMERS  WHO  MOURN 

FARMERS  who  are  now  mourning  the 
loss  of  their  hard-earned  savings  ow- 
ing to  the  collapse  of  the  Farmers' 
Bank  might  not  now  have  been  sitting  in 
sackcloth'  and  ashes  if  prior  to  the  time 
they  invested,  they  had  had  some  author- 
ity of  wide-reaching  experience  to  warn 
them  against  doing  so.  Unfortunately 
they  had  not.  Few  of  the  ordinary  in- 
vestors who  live  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  who  read  the  best  financial  papers 
were  caught  in  the  trap.  They  had  been 
warned  that  the  investment  was  not  a 
promising  one,  and  those  who  heeded  the 
warning  are  to-day  congratulating  them- 
selves. What  they  refused  to  touch  was 
1  ticked  up  by  the  farmers  who  are  now  not 
only  facing  "the  loss  of  their  investment, 
but  the  double  liability  as  well ;  and  there 
seems  every  likelihood  of  the  full  pound 
of  flesh  being  demanded.  A  further  loss 
will  be  their  deposits,  for  many  of  those 
who  were  shareholders  naturally  put  their 
surplus  earnings  where  they  would  help 
along  their  own  bank.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  farmers  are  the  chief  losers  by 
the  bank's  failure.  And  unfortunately,  to 
many  of  them  it  means  their  all. 

No  one  who  reads  The  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine needs  to  go  without  information,  the 
posses-ion  of  which  if  acted  upon  will  pre- 
vent his  being  bled  by  unsound  financial 
enterprises.  The  financial  expert  wdio  is 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff  is  accessible 
to  every  subscriber  without  charge,  and  a 
line  dropped  at  any  time  to  him  will  bring 
a  prompt  and  confidential  reply.  To  be 
warned  is  to  be  armed. 


Department  of  Mines  is  trying  to  put  it 
on  a  firm  foundation. 

It  is  known  that  there  are  37,000 
square  miles  of  peat  beds  in  Canada,  and 
this  is  probably  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  real  amount.  To  make  peat  economi- 
cally, machinery  must  be  used.  To  show 
that  peat  can  be  manufactured  success- 
fully the  department  established  a  plant 
in  a  peat  bed  not  far  from  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa. This  is  to  serve  as  a  model,  and 
not  for  the  production  of  peat  fuel  on  an 
extensive  scale.  During  the  past  season 
the  plant  was  in  operation  for  140  days, 
when  about  2,000  tons  of  fuel  were  made. 
The  season  will  not  be  longer  than  140 
days  and  may  be  less  if  the  weather  is 
unfavorable.  This  peat  cost  $1.40  per  ton 
in  the  field  and  $1.70  per  ton  in  the 
stack.  With  larger  machines  and  less 
manual  labor  this  cost  could  be  materially 
reduced.  One  ton  of  coal  will  cost  in 
Canada,  from  $6.50  to  $10,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  same  heat 
value  of  peat  can  be  purchased  for  $3. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  could 
have  all  the  peat  fuel  they  need  from  peat 
beds  near  their  homes.  They  could  work 
together,  buy  the  necessary  machinery 
and  have  it  operated  by  an  expert.  Thus 
they  would  have  their  fuel  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  they  pay  for  it  at  present. 
There  is  no  better  fuel  for  stoves  and 
grates.  It  is  conveniently  handled  and 
its  cleanliness  saves  much  work  about  the 
house.  We  are  co-operating  now  in  the 
making  of  our  butter  and  cheese,  and  we 
should  work  together  in  securing  our  fuel. 
It  is  worth  looking  into. 


CHEAP  FUEL| 

FUEL  in  Canada  is  becoming  scarce 
and  dear.  Much  of  the  country  is 
bereft  of  coal  and  is  being  shorn  of 
its  wood.  We  have  another  natural  fuel 
in  peat,  and  this  industry  must  be  develop- 
ed on  a  sound  basis  if  we  are  to  get  our 
fuel  from  this  source  in  a  profitable  and 
satisfactory  manner.  In  developing  this 
industry  we  are  making  for  a  supply  of 
fuel  even  if  our  supply  of  coal  is  cut  off. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Haanel,  the 
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SAFE  GUARDING  HEALTH 

STRONG,  healthy  men  and  women  are 
needed  in  Canada.  Our  authorities 
are  doing  their  best  to  keep  disease 
out  of  the  country,  but  it  sometimes  gains 
admission  in  spite  of  their  efforts.  All 
immigrants  are  inspected  and  their  effects 
and  clothing  disinfected  before  they  are 
allowed  to  go  on  board  ship  to  come  to 
Canada.  Even  with  these  precautions  dis- 
ease will  break  out  on  the  ship,  and  the 
ship  will  have  to  stay  in  quarantine  till 
it  is  eradicated. 
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On  the  ship  contagious  diseases  are 
hard  to  control — at  least,  harder  than  on 
land.  On  the  majority  of  hoats  there  is 
a  lack  of  proper  ventilation.  It  is  largely 
because  of  this  that  these  diseases  get  such 
a  foothold  on  board.  The  compartments 
are  smaller  than  they  should  be,  and  are 
"stuffy."  Passengers  are  often  more  con- 
tent to  lie  around  in  these  compartments 
than  to  get  out  on  the  decks  to  take  the 
necessary  amount  of  exercise.  Persons 
infected  with  contagious  diseases  cannot 
be  isolated  as  well  as  they  ean  on  land. 
For  these  reasons  the  transportation  com- 
panies should  see  to  it  that  proper  and 
adequate  ventilation  is  provided.  Weak 
men  have  no  place  in  Canada.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  coming  to  Canada  should  see 
that  all  erquirements  for  good  health  are 
filled,  so  that  only  the  strong  are  allowed 
to  leave  for  our  shoes.  Our  immigration 
medical  inspectors  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe,  and  they  should  receive  every  en- 
couragement in  the  good  work  they  are 
doing. 


some  semblance  of  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  mind  of  pupils  in  the  rural  schools 
farm-ward  instead  of  city-ward.  But  it 
is  only  a  semblance ;  a  sort  of  fly-on-the- 
wheel  policy.  AVhile  we  are  supposed  to 
be  grateful  for  small  mercies  it  does  not 
behoove  us  to  fold  our  hands  in  content- 
ment. It  should  rather  inspire  and  en- 
courage us  to  reach  forward  for  those 
things  which  common  sense  demands  we 
should  have.  Better  accommodation  and 
more  practical  teaching  in  our  rural 
schools  are  obviously  among  the  things 
in  which  we  stand-in  need. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  end  is  the  lack  of  money. 
In  many  districts  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for.  the  farmers  to  assume  additional 
liabilities  in  the  way  of  increased  taxa- 
tion. The  remedy,  as  the  Farmers  Maga- 
zine has  pointed  out  from  its  inception, 
is  for  the  Provincial  Governments  to  set 
aside  for  rural  schools  a  stipulated  per- 
centage of  the  money  received  from  rail- 
way taxation.  But  first  adequate  taxation 
of  the  railways  is  wanted. 


WAKING   UP 

One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  features 
of  the  unsatisfact- 
ory condition  of  the 
rural  schools  in 
many  parts  of  Can- 
ada is  the  general 
awakening  on  all 
sides  to  the  neces- 
sity of  inaugurating 
substantial  reforms. 
All  who  are  giving 
the  matter  any 
thought  are  recognizing  "that  something 
has  got  to  be  done  or  something  will 
happen."  At  the  convention  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  and  Experiment  Union 
the  other  day  in  Guelph,  the  subject  came 
in  for  some  caustic  criticism  from  an  ex- 
president.  In  his  opinion  the  present 
school  system  tended  to  educate  the  boys 
off  the  farm.  He  is  not  alone  in  this 
opinion.  Methods  of  to-day  are  possibly 
less  to  be  criticised  than  those  which  ob- 
tained a  few  years  ago.    There  is  at  least 


FIGURING  FARM  COSTS 

THE  question  of  keeping  accounts  on 
the  farm  is  one  that  is  put  off  too 
long.  We  believe  that  there  is  too 
much  work  in  connection  with  it,  whereas 
there  is  very  little.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  show  the  true  state  of  the  farm  as  will 
bookkeeping.  The  swine  department  of 
the  farm  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  showing  the  benefit  that  can  be  deriv- 
ed froma  cost  system.  The  price  of  hogs 
being  at  a  certain  level,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  is  more  profit  in  feed- 
inn;  crops  to  swine  than  selling  the  cereals 
on  the  market.  If  the  price  falls  below 
this  level  we  are  apt  to  go  out  of  hog  rais- 
ing and  sell  all  our  crops.  In  doing  this 
do  we  ever  stop  to  figure  the  extent  to 
which  we  are  reallv  robbing  the  farm? 
We  should  know  exactly  what  we  are  do- 
ing and  take  nothing  for  granted. 
Should  not  the  results  be  capable  of  proof 
by  actual  figures?  Is  it  not  frequently 
the  case  that  a  loss  is  made  instead  of  a 
profit?  An  accounting  system  acts  as  a 
business   barometer,   indicating   the   cost 
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and  soiling  prices,  thus  supplying  the  nec- 
cessary  and  Deeded  information  upon 
which  td  base  a  correct  decision  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  course  to  follow  to  secure 
the  most  profitable  results  from  fanning 
operations.  The  sailor  could  not  navigate 
safely  without  his  barometer.  The  farmer 
is  inviting  business  shipwreck  if  he  has 
not  correct  costing  methods. 

Have  you  taken  stock  yet  of  what  you 
had  on  hand  at  the  first  of  the  present 
year?  If  not  you  will  not  know  "wkere 
you  are  at"'  or  what  you  have  accomplish- 
ed when  the  time  comes  for  the  reckon- 
ing at  the  end  of  1911.  Farming  is  a 
business  and  should  be  run  on  business 
principles.  If  we  do  not  know  where 
the  leaks  are  we  will  not  be  able  to  do 
any  better  next  year.  We  should  not 
make  the  same  mistakes  every  year.  Then 
take  stock  of  what  you  have  on  hand, 
keep  track  of  what  you  do  and  spend  in 
1911.  See  if  you  can,  from  the  experi- 
ences gained  this  year,  at  least  prevent 
similar  leaks  in  1912. 


SHORT  JUDGING  COURCES 


Geo.  Put- 
nam, Superin- 
t  e  n  d  ent  of 
Farmers'  and 
Women's  Insti- 
tutes, and  his 
assistant,  C.  F. 
Bailev,  are  do- 
ing good  work 
amongst  the 
farmers  of  On- 
tario with  the 
short  judging 
courses.  They 
are  thus  provid- 
ing object  les- 
sons for  the 
farmers  in  the 
different  localities  with  the  line  or  lines 
of  stock  which  are  prominent  in  each 
section.  The  value  of  these  courses  to 
the  farmers  can  not  be  figured,  but  every 
farmer  testifies  to  the  profit  received  from 
them . 

We  believe  that  the  women  should  be 
favored  with  similar  short  courses.    They 


could  be  held  for  one,  two  or  three  days 
as  are  the  stock  judging  courses,  and  the 
ladies  given  instruction  in  the  fundament- 
al principles  of  cooking,  sewing  and  other 
household  duties.  Many  are  looking  for 
ideas  which  will  help  to  lessen  the  duties 
of  the  home  and  make  life  easier  and  bet- 
ter. Competent  ladies  with  good  appar- 
atus would  do  good  work  by  giving  prac- 
tical demonstrations  on  improved  methods 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  home-mak- 
ers. Women  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  farm,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  the  proper  chance,  they  cannot 
understand  why  new  methods  should  be 
practised  on  the  farm.  If  these  new  me- 
thods are  adopted  in  the  homes,  many 
steps  and  worries  will  be  saved,  the  homes 
will  be  brighter,  and  the  husband  will  re- 
joice to  see  his  wife  and  daughters  have 
more  time  to  themselves. 


SHEEP  POPULATION 

CANADA'S  sheep  population  has  al- 
ways been  small.  It  is  small  yet, 
but  we  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case 
for  long.  In  1901  Canada  had  2,510,000 
sheep  and  we  believe  that  the  census  fig- 
ures for  1911  will  not  record  a  very  large 
increase.  There  has  always  been  taught 
in  the  colleges  and  at  Institute  meetings 
the  value  of  producing  good  sheep.  It 
has  been  shown  that  money  can  be  made 
from  sheep.  But  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way.  In  eastern  Canada  we 
have  the  dog  question  and  in  the  wrest  the 
coyote.  Many  of  us  were  well  pleased 
when  the  muzzling  order  was  enforced  for 
this  did  away  with  many  of  the  useless 
sheep-worrying  dogs  which  were  roaming 
the  country.  We  would  like  to  muzzle  the 
coyote.  At  the  next  legislative  session  in 
Ontario  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  giving 
protection  to  farmers  who  have  sheep  wor- 
ried by  dogs.  A  dog  tax  is  a  good  thing 
but  it  should  be  heavy  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  keep  a  good  dog  and  to 
take  care  of  him. 

We  have  always  imported  wool.  In 
1909  we  imported  7,683.000  pounds! 
This  is  because  wTe  have  so  few  sheep  and 
also  because  we  have  no  sheep  which  will 
produce  the  finer  grades  of  wool.     Very 
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few  of  our  farmers  can  tell  the  actual  dif- 
ference between  course  and  fine  wool. 
There  is  not  in  Canada  a  collection  of  the 
different  grades  of  wool  which  a  farmer 
can  see  and  study  for  himself.  The  agri- 
cultural colleges  should  make  an  effort  to 
secure  a  collection  of  wool  fibres  so  that 
every  one  will  be  able  to  see  the  actual 
difference.  This  collection  would  also 
come  in  very  useful  when  teaching  the 
students  of  these  institutions  the  difference 
in  wools.  The  cost  of  procuring  these  col- 
lections and  placing  them  in  the  colleges 
would  be  small.  These  fibres  would  show 
exactly  how  wool  grows  and  the  effect  that 
cold  and  various  ailments  of  sheep  have  on 
the  growth  of  wool.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  improvement  of  the  wool  marketed 
would  be  worth  many  dollars  to  Canadian 
farmers. 

♦   ♦ 

EXPRESS  RATES 

ONE  of  the  most  important  orders  of 
the  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
was  that  which  demanded  a  new 
schedule  of  rates  from  the  express  com- 
panies. These  companies  have  been  ex- 
acting excessive  rates  long  enough.  Not 
only  the  farmers  suffer,  but  every  citizen 
in  the  country.  The  Railway  Commission 
finds  that  the  companies  have  been  great- 
ly over-capitalized.  This  means  that  they 
must  make  enough  money  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  "water"  which  is  included 
in  their  capital.  In  the  case  of  the  Can- 
adian Express  Companv,  the  G.T.R.  paid 
$660,000  for  assets  valued  at  $60,000, 
while  their  present  capital  is  $3,000,000, 
with  an  asset  of  $212,719. 


Another  thing  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion rightly  took  exception,  was  the  extra 
companies  which  are  now  in  operation 
for  the  special  purpose  of  conducting  the 
express  business.  All  these  companies  are 
not  necessary.  The  railways  are  the  sole 
owners  of  them,  and  the  business  could 
be  done  as  a  branch  of  the  railway  com- 
panies. This  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  this  in  turn  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  lower  rates  for  carrying  express 
parcels. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  an  advance  in 
the  rates  of  these  companies.  This  ad- 
vance was  done  so  silently  and  so  adroitly 
that  the  general  public  knew  nothing 
about  it.  As  all  the  companies  agreed  to 
make  the  same  advance  there  was  no  one 
to  make  the  news  public.  It  was  done 
in  this  manner:  The  first  graduations 
were  at  a  five  cent  increase,  while  now 
these  same  rates  are  at  ten  cent  increases. 
For  example,  a  25-pound  parcel  would 
be  carried  a  certain  distance  for  25  cents, 
a  30-pound  parcel  the  same  distance  for 
30  cents,  a  35-pound  parcel  the  same  dis- 
tance for  35  cents,  and  so  on.  At  the 
present  time  rates  for  the  25-pound  parcel 
are  25  cents,  for  the  30-pound  parcel  the 
same  distance  35c,  for  the  35  pound  par- 
cel the  same  distance  45  cents,  and  so  on 
down  the  list.  It  is  outrages  like  these 
that  the  public  will  not  stand  for.  AVe  do 
not  mind  seeing  these  companies  make 
enough  profit  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  on 
their  paid-up  stock,  but  we  do  object  to 
their  "bleeding"  us  in  order  to  pay  divi- 
dends on  the  "water"  which  has  been 
forced  into  their  capital. 
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By 
H.  J.  Pettypiece 


AN  example  of  the  benefits  which  ac- 
crue from  State  control  of  rates, 
both  local  and  through,  and  the 
effect  that  such  control  has  on  railway 
development  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  State,  is  afforded  by  the  sister 
States  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  These 
States  are  about  equal  in  size  and  popula- 
tion, and  also  in  variety  of  products.  In 
Iowa  the  State  Legislature,  through  a 
State  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
lias  full  control  of  all  railway  rates,  while 
in  Wisconsin  the  fight  for  such  control 
is  now  going  on.  The  natural  supposition 
would  be  that  the  shipper  in  Wisconsin, 
having  the  advantage  of  water  competi- 
tion for  a  large  amount  of  his  shipments, 
would  have  an  advantage  over  the  shipper 
in  Iowa  who  has  no  access  to  the  Lakes; 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on  in  this  article. 

IN    IOWA. 

Fight  for  State  control  was  carried  on 
in  Iowa  for  many  years  before  anything 
satisfactory  was  accomplished.  In  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  1887  in  that  State, 
control  of  railways  was  one  of  the  main 
issues,  and  the  election  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  people  over  the  rail- 
way corporations.  At  the  next  session 
of  the  State  Legislature,  the  question  was 
taken  up,  and  the  following  extract  from 
Governor  Larrabee's  message  in  1898,  ele- 
ven years  later,  will  best  show  how  the 
struggle  in  the  Legislature  ended: — 

"A  large  number  of  bills  contemplat- 
ing railroad  reforms  in  various  ways  were 
intorduced  in  1888,  but  the  material  pre- 
sented was  carefully  sifted  by  the  railroad 
committees,  and  a  committee  bill  was 
framed  which  incorporated  the  best  fea- 
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tures  of  them  all.  The  committee  listened 
patiently  for  weeks  to  the  arguments  of 
representatives  of  both  the  railroads  and 
the  shippers. 

"Never  before  had  so  formidable  a  rail- 
road lobby  assembled  at  the  state  capital. 
The  danger  signal  had  been  raised,  and 
not  only  were  the  great  political  manipu- 
lators of  the  State  called  into  requisition, 
but  experts  from  adjoining  states  joined 
them  in  besieging  the  legislature.  The 
dogs  of  war  were  let  loose  from  all  quar- 
ters. A  legion  of  hirelings  were  zealous 
to  show  their  servility  and  loyalty  to  their 
lords.  The  daily  and  weekly  papers  of 
the  state  in  the  service  of  the  railroad 
companies  teemed  with  arguments  from 
the  pens  of  railroad  attorneys. 

"There  were,  however,  an  unusual 
number  of  strong  men  in  this  general  as- 
sembly, and  this  extraordinary  display  of 
railroad  forces  only  tended  to  impress 
more  strongly  upon  them,  the  necessity 
of  curbing  the  railroad  power,  and  their 
best  energies  were  concentrated  upon  the 
subject,  with  a  firm  determination  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  manner  dictated  by  reason 
and  experience. 

"So  well  did  the  bill  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  committee  reflect  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  that  not  a  single  vote  was 
cast  against  it  in  either  house  upon  its 
final  passage.  Since  the  adjustment  of 
business  under  this  law,  there  has  been 
less  friction  between  the  people  and  the 
railroads  than  before  for  thirty  years,  and 
so  satisfactory  has  it  proved  to  all  that  no 
one,  not  even  a  railroad  man,  has  to  this 
day  asked  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law 
or  any  part  of  it." 
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IN  WISCONSIN. 

In  1903,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  regulate  the 
railway  rates,  one  of  the  railway  com- 
panies in  that  State  submitted  to  the 
House  a  printed  document  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  in  which  the 
railway  company  undertook — quoting  its 
exact  language: 

"To  show  to  this  honorable  body  that 
the  rates  paid  by  Wisconsin  shippers  for 
the  transportation  of  their  freight  are  not 
exorbitant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  just 
and  reasonable,  are  equitably  distributed, 
and,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  are  sat- 
isfactory to  the  great  body  of  shippers  of 
the  state;  that  the  producer  and  shipper 
in  Wisconsin  are  on  an  equality  with  the 
producer  in  Iowa." 

At  the  time  that  Iowa  passed  under  the 
control  of  a  State  Railway  Commission, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  State  and  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  had  reached  about  the 
same  stage  of  development,  and  it  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  compare  the  figures  of 
the  freight  rates  which  have  since  obtain- 
ed in  the  two  States,  and  also  to  compare 
the  industrial  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  both  States  under  the  two  systems, 
viz.,  the  system  in  Wisconsin,  where  the 
freight  rates  are  fixed  by  the  railways, 
without  State  control,  and  the  system  in 
Iowa,  where  the  State  has  assumed  and 
exercises  authority  in  regulating  such 
rates. 

COMPARATIVE   RATES. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  rates  charg- 
ed by  the  railways  in  the  two  States  on 
various  staple  articles,  which  are  shipped 
every  day,  and  which  are  in  common  use. 

On  fuel,  soft  coal  and  wood,  for  dis- 
tances ranging  from  five  to  six  hundred 
miles,  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds  in 
Wisconsin  of  6.59  cents,  in  Iowa  5.70 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  15.69  per 
cent. 

On  cattle,  from  298  shipping  points  in 
Wisconsin,  the  average  length  of  haul  be- 
ing 136  miles,  the  average  rate  was  13.68 
cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  in  Iowa,  from 
the  same  number  of  shipping  points,  with 
an  average  haul  of  139  miles,  the  rate  was 
12.83  cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin  8.63 
per  cent. 


On  hogs,  from  298  points  in  Wisconsin, 
average  haul  136  miles,  the  rate  was 
17.84  cents  per  hundred;  in  Iowa  from 
298  points,  average  haul  139  miles,  the 
rate  was  12.48  cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin, 
45.43  per  cent. 

On  agricultural  implements,  14  com- 
parisons, on  an  average  haul  of  202  miles, 
the  average  rate  in  Wisconsin  was  17  cents 
per  cwt.,  in  Iowa,  on  an  average  haul  of 
206  miles,  the  rate  was  16.32  cents;  ex- 
cess for  Wisconsin,  6.39  per  cent. 

On  furniture,  36  comparisons,  Wiscon- 
sin, average  haul  203  miles,  rate  19.57 
cents;  Iowa,  haul  207  miles,  rate  16.31 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  22.41  per 
cent. 

On  hay,  431  comparisons;  Wisconsin, 
average  haul  182  miles,  rate  12.12  cents; 
Iowa,  average  haul  185  miles,  rate  8.88 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  38.45  per 
cent. 

On  coal,  30  comparisons;  Wisconsin, 
average  haul  46  miles,  rate  45.28  cents; 
Iowa,  average  haul  48  miles,  rate  31.72 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  47.68  per 
cent. 

On  lumber,  53  comparisons;  Wisconsin, 
average  haul  121  miles,  rate  8.19  cents; 
Iowa,  average  haul  122  miles,  rate  6.71 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  20.23  per 
cent. 

On  wheat.  302  comparisons;  Wisconsin, 
average  haul  125  miles,  rate  9.67  cents; 
Iowa,  average  haul  128  miles,  rate  8.72 
cents;  excess  for  Wisconsin,  12.95  per 
cent. 

On  corn,  barley  and  oats,  302  compari- 
sons; Wisconsin,  average  haul  125  miles, 
rate  9.67  cents;  Iowa,  average  haul  128 
miles,  rate  7.25  cents;  excess  for  Wiscon- 
sin, 35.96  per  cent. 

On  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  140 
comparisons;  the  excess  rates  for  Wiscon- 
sin over  Iowa  are  12.24  per  cent. 

On  general  merchandise,  303  compari- 
sons: (including  car  lots  and  less  than 
car  lots)  the  excess  for  Wisconsin  is  32.34 
per  cent. 

The  terminal  charges  on  freight  of  all 
kinds  at  321  stations  in  Wisconsin  were 
32.81  per  cent,  higher  than  the  terminal 
charges  at  the  same  number  of  stations  in 
Iowa. 
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UNFULFILLED    PREDICTIONS. 

When  the  Iowa  law  was  enacted,  it  was 
predicted  that  the  progress  of  the  State 
would  be  retarded,  that  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  would  stagnate,  that  rail- 
way development  would  be  paralyzed,  and 
property  generally  depreciated  in  value, 
as  a  result  of  giving  a  State  Commission 
the  power  to  regulate  rates.  It  will  there- 
fore be  worth  while  to  note  how  those  pre- 
dictions of  ruin  were  fulfilled,  or  rather 
how  they  were  not  fulfilled. 

As  already  intimated,  these  two  States, 
bordering  each  other  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  started  out  about  the  same  time  on 
almost  equal  terms.  Wisconsin,  with  an 
area,  of  54,450  square  miles,  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1 848 ;  Iowa,  with  55,470 
square  miles,  was  admitted  in  1846.  What 
advantage  Iowa  had  in  better  farm  lands 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  Wis- 
consin's location  on  the  Great  Lakes,  es- 
pecially for  manufacturing  and  transpor- 
tation purposes.  The  new  law  went  into 
force  in  1889,  and  since  that  time  Iowa 
has  been  forging  ahead  of  Wisconsin  in 
both  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  but 
also  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  In 
1890  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  Iowa  was 
$146  for  each  $100  in  Wisconsin;  in  1900 
the  Iowa  investments  had  increased  to 
$170  for  each  $100  in  Wisconsin.  The 
annual  increase  in  the  capital  invested  in 
these  two  great  industries  in  Wisconsin 
was  $32,500,000;  in  Iowa  $59,000,000; 
the  latter  thus  beating  her  sister  State  by 
$26,500,000  each  year.  The  great  ad- 
vances made  by  Iowa  were  relatively 
greater  in  manufacturing  than  in  agricul- 
ture, showing  that  Wisconsin's  more  fav- 
orable situation  in  regard  to  shipping  fa- 
cilities could  not  offset  Iowa's  lower 
freight  rates.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  advantages  afforded  by  lake  ports,  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  Wisconsin  would  have 
made  even  the  progress  she  did  in  manu- 
facturing, as  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the>  $330,000,000  invested  in  manufac- 
turing in  that  State  is  invested  in  the 
nineteen  counties  along  the  lake,  leaving 
only  30  per  cent,  on  the  other  53  counties. 
With  the  great  advantage  of  lake  shipping 
ports,  a  bountiful  supply  of  timber,  hard- 
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wood  and  pine,  rivers  supplying  abun- 
dant water  power,  and  rich  mineral  de- 
posits, the  natural  supposition  is  that  Wis- 
consin could  easily  lead  a  prairie  State  in 
manuf acturing ;  and  so  she  could,  were 
she  not  handicapped  bv  the  excessive 
transportation  rates,  which  become  a  tax 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  investment. 

In  1890  the  average  wealth  of  each  per- 
son in  Wisconsin  was  $479,  and  in  1890 
it  was  $557,  an  increase  of  $78  per  head ; 
in  Towa,  the  wealth  per  head  was  $616  in 
1890  and  $870  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
$254  per  head.  And  the  rapid  increase 
of  wealth  in  Iowa  is  not  due  to  the  spas- 
modic growth  of  anv  large  cities,  as  the 
total  population  of  her  14  cities  is  only 
350,000.  the  largest  being  Des  Moines, 
with  65.000.  In  Wisconsin  one  citv  alone 
has  285,000. 

Even  in  railway  development  itself 
Towa  has  kept  ahead  of  the  sister  State. 
having  9,500  miles  of  railway,  wile  Wis- 
consin has  onlv  7,000  miles.  In  1878  the 
Wisconsin  roads  earned  net  6  ner  cent,  on 
a  valuation  of  $26,000  per  mile;  in  1900 
thev  earned  net  6  ner  cent,  on  a  valuation 
of  $41,000  per  mile.  In  1878  the  Iowa 
roads  earned  net  6  per  cent,  on  a  valuation 
of  $32,000  per  mile;  in  1900  thev  earned 
net  6  per  cent,  on  a  valuation  of  $30,000 
per  mile.  The  Iowa,  railwavs  paid  last 
year  $1,719,654  in  taxes. 

The  falling-off  of  the  earnings  in  Iowa 
was  to  be  expected;  indeed,  if  the  earn- 
ings had  not  been  deemed  excessive  and 
unreasonably  large  there  would  have  been 
no  demand  for  regulation  and  control  of 
the  rates  by  the  State. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

The  reasons  for  Iowa's  greater  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  cheaper  freight  rates  being  establish- 
ed, and  their  continuance  being  guaran- 
teed because  they  were  under  State  con- 
trol, offered  a  greater  inducement  to  the 
investor  of  capital  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses; increased  manufacturing  was  fol- 
lowed by  increased  mercantile  trade  of  all 
kinds,  and  an  enlarged  market  for  the 
farmer,  thus  creating  a  greater  degree  of 
prosperity  all  around,  and  furnishing 
more  traffic  for  the  railways.  On  the  other 
hand,  exorbitant  rates  scare  awav  manu- 
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facturing  capital,  discourages  the  mercan- 
tile investor,  diminish  the  farmer's  profits, 
and  hinder  railway  development. 

The  Iowa  Railway  Commission  after 
years  of  operation  under  the  new  law, 
said,  in  a  recent  report: — 

"The  farmer  gets  his  supplies  cheaper, 
his  lumber,  cattle,  salt  and  other  heavy 
commodities  at  fair  rates.  He  finds  a  mar- 
ket for  a  portion  of  his  surplus  corn,  oats, 
hay,  wood,  timber,  etc.,  at  home,  and  saves 
transportation.  He  markets  many  of  his 
hogs  in  Iowa  packing  houses  and  saves 
freight  charges.  Wood  and  logs  that  lay 
in  the  timber  rotting,  the  Iowa  rates  are 
making  a  market  for;  and  new  mills  are 
sawing  the  latter  up  for  use  in  excelsior, 
fencing  pickets,  handles,  boxes  and  other 
industries  unknown  before.  The  railway 
policy  of  the  long  haul  has,  in  a  measure, 
been  supplanted  by  the  new  system,  and 
an  exchange  of  products  between  different 
parts  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  commend- 
able results.  Hay  and  corn  from  northern 
Iowa  are  now  being  sold  at  better  prices 
in  the  dairy  counties  of  eastern  and  south- 
ern Iowa  in  large  quantities,  a  thing  hith- 
erto unknown.  This  formerly  paid  trib- 
ute to  Chicago." 

Thus  we  see  how  State  control  of  rates 
has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people.  What  has  been 
done  in  Iowa  can  be  done  in  Ontario,  if 
the  people  will  demand  Provincial  con- 
trol of  rates.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  fair 
and  reasonable  rates,  if  established  and 
guaranteed  here  would  be  the  means  of 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  manufacturing, 
mercantile  and  agricultural  investments, 
and  add  materially  to  the  general  prosper- 
ity of  the  whole  people  of  the  Province, 
and  would  give  the  railway  more  traffic. 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  ONTARIO. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory comparison  of  local  rates  in  Canada 
with  the  rates  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  be- 
cause there  is  no  uniformity  of  rates  in 
this  country.  For  instance,  the  rate  per 
hundred  pounds  on  paper  from  Montreal 
to  Forest,  Ont.,  is  36  cents,  while  the  rate 


to  Sarnia,  22  miles  further  on  the  same 
line,  is  only  24  cents — a  difference  of  50 
per  cent,  between  points  only  22  miles 
apart.  Then,  throughout  that  portion  of 
Ontario  north  of  the  main  line  of  the 
G.  T.  R.  the  rates  are  higher  than  they 
are  south  of  that  line.  In  many  cases  the 
local  rates  here  are  higher  than  they  are 
in  Wisconsin ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
all  cases  they  are  much  higher  than  in 
Iowa,  where  here  is  State  control.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  and  before  the 
Railway  Commission  that  the  rates  on 
farm  products  from  points  in  Western 
Ontario  to  Montreal  are  higher  than  they 
are  on  the  same  products  from  points  in 
the  State  further  west. 

But  the  discriminations  between  differ- 
ent points  in  Ontario,  and  between  points 
in  Ontario  and  points  in  Michigan  are 
not  the  only  grievances  that  the  Ontario 
farmer  rightfully  complains  of.  The  peo- 
ple of  Canada  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  railway  systems  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Dominion  National 
Debt ;  and  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  bur- 
den is  borne  by  Ontario.  That  the 
through  lines  crossing  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  Province  should  be  practically 
handed  over  to  the  Beef  Trust,  to  aid  that 
monstrous  monopoly  to  carry  the  products 
of  the  Western  States  to  the  seaboard  at 
lower  rates  than  are  charged  for  carry- 
ing the  farm  products  of  Canada  is  a 
grievance  that  calls  for  immediate  redress. 
And  that  redress  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

If  they  will  stand  together,  and  vote  to- 
gether, and  send  to  Parliament  represen- 
tatives who  will  take  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  they  can  secure  and  enforce  the 
legislation  necessary  to  remedy  these  great 
evils.  All  they  ask  is  fair  plav,  but  even 
that  cannot  be  obtained  so  long  as  they 
divide  their  great  strength  on  party  lines, 
instead  of  uniting  in  their  own  interests, 
as  the  great  and  successful  corporations 
do. 

"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,"  is 
an  axiom  that  was  never  better  exempli- 
fied than  now  in  this  vital  question. 
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[UPPO.SE  that  there  had  Leen  a  misunderstanding  among  the 
storks  as  to  the  order  in  which  people  were  to  be  let  into  this 
world.  J  mean,  suppose  there  hud  been  a  mix-up  in  the  tick 
ets  of  admission  so  that  some  people  \wre  let  into  the  nice,  warm, 
cheery  glow  of  this  world,  out  of  the  gKomy  atmosphere  of  pre- 
natal eternity,  before  their  turn.  Suppose  itlilton  had  arrived  before 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  before  that  again.  It  might  have  maue 
a  wonderful  difference  to  this  world.  Shakespeare  might  not  nave 
had  anybody  to  steal  plots  from,  and  Paradise  might  not,  at  that 
time,  have  been  lost.  Of  course  some  people  may  argue  that  men 
are  merely  the  product  of  their  times  and  that  there  would  have 
been  a  Shakespeare  when  there  was  a  Shakespeare,  nevertheless, 
though  his  name  might  have  been  Brown.  So  to  avoid  argument, 
one  might  confine  the  speculation,  to  the  question,  what  would 
have  happened,  supposing  that  the  six  Canadian  Knights,  who 
were  just  recently  created  by  King  George,  bad  been  born  in  the 
days  of  King  Arthur,  in  the  real  days  of  real  knights. 

Would  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth  have  gone  galavanting  around 
the  country  looking  for  Princesses  needing  a  lift  out  of  a  tight 
place? — letting  their  golden  hair  down  from  their  second  storey 
apartments  for  Sir  Allen  to  write  sonnets  to  it,  and  climb  up? 
Would  Sir  Donald  Mann  have  spent  whatever  time  he  could  spare 
out  of  the  King's  court  in  escorting  old  ladies  across  muddy  Lon- 
don crossings,  or  retrieving  scented  bits  of  lace  and  cambric  drop- 
ped from  the  hand  of  some  passing  damsel ?  Would  Sir  William 
Mackenzie  have  gone  off  by  himself  into  the  woods  to  look  for  drag- 
ons, in  the  same  "Ha  Villain!  Have  at  thee!"  manner  that  he 
still  wears?  Would  Sir  George  Gibbons  of  London,  Charles  Hy- 
man's  friend,  have  gone  on  a  still  hunt  for  some  wrong  to  right? 
Would  he  have  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  the  lists?  Or  would  Sir 
Thomas  Tait?  Or  Sir  Charles  Townsend?  We  venture  to  say 
"not."  Knights  and  Knighthood  are  different  affairs  now-a- 
days.     They  are,  for  one  thing,  secured  differently. 

It  would  not  be  kind  to  surmise  what  these  gentlemen  would 
have  been  doing  when  Arthur  was  waiting  for  a  quorum  at  his 
Round  Table,  or  when  the  Nubian,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  story, 
was  polishing  the  shield  of  his  Royal  Master.  Mackenzie  might 
have  tried  in  vain  for  a  charter  to  build  a  coach  road.     Dan 
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Mann — for  he  is  still  Dan  Mann,  despite  the  impediment  in  his 
address — might  have  met  Mackenzie  a  hundred  times  over  and 
without  finding  any  work  for  their  mutual  co-operation.  Sir 
Allen  Aylesworth  would  have  been  without  law  books  to  study. 
Sir  Thomas  Tait  would  have  had  no  Australian  railways  to  re- 
organize, nor  Sir  Charles  Townsend  any  precedents  on  which  to 
base  his  judgments.  They  would  have  been  jobless,  without 
opportunity,  without  hope,  swine  herders  perhaps,  or  pot  boys, 
or  tavern  keepers,  or  stage  coach  drivers,  perhaps  highwaymen, 
perhaps  fat  churls,  or  surly  old  squires  with  gout.  They  would 
have  been  men  born  before  their  time. 

Knighthood  then — and  Knighthood  now,  are  two  utterly 
different  things.  Not  that  the  estate  is  any  less  honorable,  or  the 
position  easier  to  attain.  But  there  is  a  difference!  The  world 
has  grown  up.  It  still  keeps  Knighthoods  as  one  of  the  rewards 
which  it  offers  men.  One  wonders  often  that  the  fashions  in  this 
world's  "rewards"  do  not  change:  that  all  children  like  candy, 
that  the  earthly  goals  men  set  their  hearts  upon  do  not  seem 
to  change:  that  money  and  a  nice  wife  and  children,  and  a 
Knighthood,  a  little  honor,  a  little  power  and  enough  in  the  bank 
to  insure  a  decent  burial,  are  still  the  ambitions  of  the  world. 
One  man's  ambition  differs  from  another's  ambition  only  in 
method  and  degree.  So  Knighthoods  are  still  a  sugar  plum. 
"Sir  Knight  I"  is  still  an  honorable  title.  But  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing it  has  changed.     There  is  a  new  fashion  in  the  world. 

Sir  William  Mackenzie,  mounted  on  an  office  chair  for  a 
charger,  with  a  pen  for  a  lance,  a  check  for  a  pennant,  a  secre- 
tary for  a  shield,  and  a  bank  for  helmet  and  armor,  rides  into  the 
lists.  Does  anybody  cheer?  Are  there  any  heralds?  Does  the 
King  stand  by  to  watch?  Or  do  the  ladies  look  on  from  their 
boxes? — Instead,  nobody  saw  him  enter  the  lists.  The  whole 
world  is  the  lists.  There  is  no  audience  except  those  fighting  in 
the  lists  and  a  few  figure  heads.  He  has  no  steed,  no  lance,  no 
pennant,  no  shield  and  no  helmet  or  armor.  He  was  born  into 
the  lists  without  them.  But  by  hard  work  he  built  for  himself  an 
office  and  an  office  chair  and  acquired  the  other  accoutrements. 
When,  at  New  Years  he  was  Knighted,  it  was  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  won,  that  he  was  the  victor.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  had  built  great  railroads  in  Canada  or  attracted  much 
capital  to  Canada.  Every  poor  little  man  in  the  world  would  do 
as  much  as  that  if  he  could,  and  more,  if  he  were  sure  of  Mac- 
kenzie's profit.  But  Everyman  couldn't.  The  world  would  have 
defeated  him.  William  Mackenzie  defeated  the  opposition  which 
would  have  crushed  Everyman.     He  becomes — "Sir"  William. 

Mackenzie  and  Mann  earned  their  honors  by  valor  in  the 
field  of  material  accomplishment.  They  have  unhorsed  their 
competitors.  Their  presence  in  the  lists  is  for  the  first  time  recog- 
nized by  the  public  acknowledgment  of  their  victories.  Sir  Allen 
Aylesworth  won  his  knighthood  by  service  to  the  Nation.  Sir 
Charles  Townsend  for  service  to  Justice  and  therefore  to  the  state, 
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Sir  George  Gibbons  by  service  on  tbe  Waterways  Commission 
which  is  state  service,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tait  by  service  to  Australia 
in  her  railroad  problems. 

Had  the  Knights  errant  of  old  been  born  to-day  they  perhaps 
might  have  been  as  much  out  of  place  as  might  our  six  new 
Knights  in  the  days  of  the  Round  Table.  Yet  I  think  I  saw 
one  of  them  the  other  day  being  taken  in  by  a  fake-cripple  selling 
tan  shoe-laces.  I  have  also  a  notion  that  some  of  the  officials  of 
certain  social  and  moral  reform  associations  are  in  reality  valiant 
dragon-slayers  born  in  the  days  of  only  figurative  dragons — 
though  dragons  nevertheless:  while  as  for  the  men  who  strive  to 
wipe  out  poverty  and  shame  and  crime  in  our  communities,  who 
are  striving  to  alter  laws  and  amend  things  which  are  not  equit- 
able to  all,  and  therefore  not  equitable  to  society — they  are  the 
true  Knights  Errant.     Quite  a  few  of  them  are  unknighted. 

~i> 

Sir  Allen  began  life  by  poring  over  books.  It  was  on  an 
Ontario  farm.  He  continued  it,  through  law  offices  and  court 
rooms  to  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council.  He  is  the  most  self- 
contained  man  in  Canadian  politics.  Nothing  phases  him.  Noth- 
ing could  ever  remove  the  angelic  calm  of  his  cherubic  face.  He 
has  a  theatre  in  his  head.  He  never  needs  to  go  outside  of  him- 
self to  be  amused.  He  merely  absorbs  the  shocks  which  some 
honorable  member  opposite  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
giving  off,  and,  translating  them  in  his  own  thoughts,  he  amuses 
himself  and  smiles  calmly  at  what  he  is  thinking  about.  He  is 
gentle  and  kind,  but  if  you  get  personal  he  is  apt  to  fall  on  you 
and  make  a  stain  on  the  floor. 

Sir  Allen  gives  very  few  cares  for  what  the  world  thinks  of 
him.  A  Toronto  Liberal  lawyer  attacked  him  in  the  Globe.  Sir 
Allen  only  smiled  with  touching  simplicity.  The  Conservatives 
accused  him  of  being  a  party  man.  He  admitted  it — undisturbed. 
He  had  a  hand  in  ousting  certain  race-track  gambing  legislation, 
and  the  Social  and  Moral  Reformers  fell  upon  him.  He  was 
shredded — m  print.  But  he  cared  nothing.  Pie  drawled  an 
answer  to  them.  It  was  perfectly  plain  and  candid.  Pie  had 
done,  he  said,  what  he  had  done,  because  he  felt  like  doing  it. 
That  was  ail. 

He  is  a  keen  lawyer.  That  is  where  he  was  valuable  at  The 
Hague.  That — and  his  ability  to  keep  cool  and  take  his  time 
and  think.  Plis  thinking  is  fruitful.  He  is  a  wise,  calm,  unper- 
turable  man. 


Sir  William  Mackenzie  is  the  man  who  can  take  an  empty 
trunk  into  a  London  fog  and  come  out  again  in  a  week  with  it  full 
of  money — five  million  per  trunk-load.  He  brings  it  to  Can- 
ada,   and,   phst! — a   pass   of   the   hand,    and   it  is  transformed 
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into  long,  shining  streaks  of  steel,  and  sweating  locomotives  and 
crowded  depots.     He  is  a  little  man  and  in  his  early  days  kept  a 
general  store.     He  was  born 
started  his  railroading  career 


on  a  farm  and  he  is  Scotch.  He 
with  the  C.  P.  R.  in  the  west.  He 
He  is  inscrutable.  He  is  nice  to 
He  is  nasty  to  you,  and  you  die — 


is  plain  and  unpretentious 
you  and  uses  you  as  a  tool 
very  often. 

Sir  Donald  thinks  like  the  explosions  in  a  gas  motor  in  a  race. 
But  his  conclusions  are  wrapped  in  lead,  and  hard  to  lift.  He  is 
Scotch — born  in  Ontario — stingy  in  words,  an  inveterate  smoker, 
an  occasional  writer,  and  eloquent  upon  occasions.  Mackenzie 
is  the  financier  of  the  firm ;  but  Mann  the  balanced  brain  power ; 
Mackenzie  the  roar  of  the  steam  in  the  piston  chamber;  Mann 
the  awful  force  of  the  silent  fly-wheel. 

The  mystery  of  these  two  men  is — where  did  they  meet?  One 
and  one  made  four  when  they  two  met.  Sometimes,  when  it 
comes  to  putting  legislation  through  at  Ottawa,  it  looks  as  though 
one  and  one  made — the  whole  House  of  Commons.  But  maybe 
"Billy"  Moore,  the  square-jawed  lobbyist,  has  something  to  do 
with  that.  Perhaps  he  is  the  genius  that  brings  M.  &  M.  the  little 
advantage  of  building  (for  the  Government,  of  course)  and  oper- 
ating the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway.    But  that  is  another  matter. 

As  to  the  meeting — Sir  Donald  knows  where  it  happened. 
Once,  when  the  writer  was  interviewing  him  about  himself,  he 
started  to  tell,  and  then  closed  his  lips,  and  kept  the  secret. 

"I'd  like — !"  he  said,  "to  tell  you  where  I  first  met 
Mackenzie — ■"  and  he  twisted  his  cigar  out  of  the  way  so  that  he 
could  smile  over  the  thought.     But  that  was  all  he  said. 

In  the  photograph  of  Sir  Donald,  "Tay  Pay"  O'Connor  is 
standing  beside  him.  They  were  at  the  0.  J.  C.  races  together 
last  fall.  Notice  the  two  right  hands.  Observe  the  delicate, 
nervous,  humorous,  "light"  hand  of  O'Connor,  held  uncertainly 
against  his  coat.  Observe  Mann's.  Mann's  thumb  is  sticking 
out  straight.  Could  that  hand  edit  T.  P.'s  weekly?  Could  it 
wield  the  Irish?  — !  Could  T.  P.'s  little  affair  push  the  push- 
buttons on  Mann's  desk?  Or  keep  Mackenzie  from  running  away 
with  the  whole  shooting  match? 

The  Editor. 
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Canadian  Crops 

By  T.  C.  Carter 


FOR.  years  we  have  been  progressing  in 
Canada.  Some  years  we  have  made 
more  progress  than  others,  but  we 
are  now  greater  than  ever  before.  This  is 
true  in  almost  every  phase  of  development 
and  is  especially  so  of  agriculture.  The 
year  just  closed  has  been  a  record  breaker, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several  por- 
tions of  the  country  suffered  from  lack  of 
rain.  The  people  of  those  sections  were 
not  ready  for  this  drouth  and  crops  were 
deficient.  The  total  yield  this  year  was 
not  as  much  as  for  some  previous  years, 
but  the  value  is  greater  and  that  is  what 
counts  with  the  investor.  For  that  is  what 
we  are.  We  would  not  stay  with  the  game 
if  there  were  not  money  in  it  for  ourselves. 
A  comparison  of  this  year's  figures  with 
those  of  previous  years  will  show  where 
we  are  progressing  most  and  where  we  will 
be  able  to  put  some  good  hard  work  for 
future  improvements. 

In  this  review  we  will  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  numbers  and  value  of  the 
live  stock,  but  will  leave  this  for  future 
articles  by  men  who  have  made  special 
studies  of  these  topics.  The  last  reliable 
figures  which  we  have  is  for  the  census  in 
1901,  when  the  total  value  of  our  crops 
amounted  to  $364,906,866.  This  value 
was  made  of  9  million  tons  of  hay;  11  mil- 
lion pounds  of  tobacco;  and  414,410,677 
bushels  of  grains,  clover  and  grass  seeds, 
potatoes  and  field  roots.  Nothing  further 
was  done  by  the  Dominion  Government 
till  1906  when  a  census  of  the  three  west- 
ern provinces  was  taken.  This  showed  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  actual 
operation  to  122,398,  which  was  67,773 
more  than  in  1901.  Naturally  the  area 
which  was  devoted  to  growing  crops  of  all 
kinds,  also    largely    increased.     We  find 
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in  1906  that  8,327,970  acres  of  land  were 
under  cultivation.  That  was  the  first  year 
our  western  wheat  crop  went  over  the  100 
million  bushel  mark.  When  yields  re- 
corded were:  wheat,  110,586,824  bushels; 
oats,  110,569,628  bushels,  and  barley,  18,- 
684,609  bushels.  As  the  value  of  these 
three  grains  was  wheat  84  cents  per  bushel, 
oats,  41  cents  per  bushel  and  barley  54 
cents  per  bushel,  the  total  value  of  the 
three  grains  for  the  three  western  provinces 
was  $148,317,168. 

EASTERN   PROGRESS. 

THE  following  year  a  census  was  taken 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  But  this 
census  is  like  the  one  taken  the  pre- 
vious year  in  the  west — only  yields  are 
given  without  the  values.  The  latter  must 
be  figured  out  from  the  value  of  the  differ- 
ent crops  which  were  exported.  The  re- 
turns show  that  wheat  growing  is  dimin- 
ishing while  all  other  grains  are  increasing 
in  size  of  yield.  In  the  five  provinces 
there  was  an  increase  of  2,877,992  acres  in 
cleared  land  over  the  census  returns  for 
1901.  Even  with  this  increased  acreage 
wheat  yields  dropped  from  31,748,610 
bushels 'in  1901  to  21,215,006  bushels 
in  1907,  or  a  total  drop  of  10,533,604 
bushels.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the 
cheaper  production  of  wheat  in  the  western 
provinces  and  partly  because  the  eastern 
provinces  produced  more  live  stock  in 
1907  and  the  coarser  grains  could  be 
grown  more  cheaply  for  stock  food.  Thus 
we  see  the  western  provinces  gradually  but 
surely  becoming  the  grain  centre  in  Can- 
ada while  the  eastern  provinces  become 
noted  for  their  live  stock. 

The  census  work  of    these    two    years 
paved  the  way  for  the  work  which  is  being 
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done  at  the  present  time  by  the  Census  and 
Statistics  Department  at  Ottawa.  This 
department  now  gets  returns  in  a  per- 
centage manner  from  all  portions  of  the 
Dominion  and  are  able  thereby  to  make 
fairly  accurate  estimates  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced every  year.  The  first  of  these  re- 
ports was  published  in  1908  and  shows  a 
total  value  for  Canada's  field  crops  of 
$432,534,000.  A  total  value  of  $532,992,- 
100  was  reached  in  1909  and  last  year  we 
were  content  with  a  field  crop  valuation 
estimated  at  $540,000,000.  This  is  not  as 
big  an  increase  as  for  the  previous  year 
but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  drouth 
which  caught  some  of  our  farmers  nap- 
ping. It  has  been  a  good  lesson,  if  a  cost- 
ly one,  and  it  will  not  likely  be  repeated. 

WHEAT— $120,000,000. 

WHEAT  has  always  been  considered 
the  staple  crop  in  Canada  and  per- 
haps is  the  most  valuable  even  if 
it  has  not  the  largest  yield  to  its  credit. 

1909  saw  an  immensely  large  yield  of 
wheat,  especially  in  the  west  where  weather 
and  other  conditions  were  good.  Canada's 
total  that  year  was  166,744,000  bushels 
valued  at  $141,320,000.  Of  this  amount 
over  147  million  bushels  were  grown  in  the 
three  western  provinces.  The  cheapness  of 
grain  production  has  had  its  effect  and 
this  crop  has  been  shifted  from  the  east  to 
the  west.  Again,  land  is  so  much  cheaper 
in  these  provinces  that  larger  areas  can  be 
sown  and  handled  with  profit,  whereas  in 
the  east  every  bushel  of  grain  hast  to  go  as 
far  as  it  will.  This  is  why  the  eastern 
farmer  has  taken  to  stock  growing.     In 

1910  want  of  rain  was  felt  badly  along 
the  southern  portions  of  the  western  prov- 
inces and  as  a  result  we  have  the  wheat 
crop  there  reduced  to  100,000,000  bushels. 
However,  the  other  provinces  have  held 
their  own  and  Canada's  total  wheat  crop 
will,  when  all  returns  are  in,  total  about 
130,000,000  bushels.  Prices  have  been 
higher  than  last  year  on  account  of  this 
shortage,  therefore  we  would  place  this 
crop's  value  at  $120,000,000.  Wheat  may 
be  considered  as  having  two  crops  per  year 
on  account  of  the  two  different  varieties 
which  are  sown.  Ontario  sows  largely  fall 
wheat,  although  Alberta  is  rapidly  gaining 


ground  in  this  crop.  Spring  wheat  is  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat  in  all  the  other 
provinces. 

Oats  produce  the  largest  crop  of  all  the 
grains.  This  is  to  be  expected.  Oats  are 
the  staple  grain  food  for  animals  and  as 
we  are  gradually  increasing  our  live  stock 
output  we  have  to  grow  the  grain  to  feed 
it.  This  crop  too  is  gradually  shifting  to- 
wards the  west.  However,  Ontario  still 
leads  in  this  crop  with  109,192,000  bushels 
in  1909  and  an  estimate  of  120,000,000 
bushels  in  1910.  The  oat  yield  of,  in  the 
western  provinces  in  1906  of  110,569,628 
bushels  grew  to  185,439,000  in  1909. 
Drouth  affected  this  crop  as  it  did  the 
wheat,  but  there  was  an  increase  in  acreage 
sown  and  also  an  increase  in  the  western 
provinces,  and  a  total  estimate  of  320,000,- 
000  bushels  sems  fair. 

In  1909  the  average  price  of  oats  in  Can- 
ada was  34.6  per  bushel,  while  for  the  year 
before  the  price  was  39  cents.  This  year 
figures  show  that  prices  are  little  if  any- 
better  than  last  year  so  the  value  of  this 
year's  chrop  will  be  about  $102,000,000. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  great  change  in  the  geographical  position 
of  the  barley  crop  in  Canada.  The  West 
has  made  big  strides  in  this  crop.  In  1900 
only  162,577  acres  of  barley  were  sown  in 
the  three  Western  provinces,  while  in  1909 
the  total  reached  1,017,000  acres.  This 
,  left  for  the  remainder  of  Canada  only  847,- 
900  acres.  The  yield  in  1900  was  3,141,- 
121  bushels  for  the  Western  provinces, 
which  was  increased  to  31,358,000  bushels 
in  1909.  In  all  Canada  we  raised  55,398,- 
000  bushels,  valued  at  $25,434,000  in 
1909.  Ontario  figures  for  1910  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  acreage  sown  to  barley  of 
69,118  acres,  while  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  yield  of  the  province  of  326,330 
bushels.  In  Nova  Scotia  the  estimated 
yield  is  25  per  cent,  higher  than  for  1909, 
but  the  drouth  of  the  West  will  counter- 
balance these  increases.  Notwithstanding 
the  increase  in  acreage  in  Canada  of  bar- 
ley, there  will  not  be  any  larger  total  yield 
than  there  was  in  1909 — in  fact  it  will  do 
well  to  come  up  with  that  season's  big 
crops.    About  55,000,000  bushels  were  pro- 
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duced  in  Canada  last  year  at  a  value  of 

about  $25,500,000. 

MINOR   GRAINS. 

/^VNTAEIO  is  the  banner  province  for 
^^  rye,  with  Quebec    a    good    second. 
This  crop  is  largely  used  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  other  provinces  would  lead.     On- 
tario and  Quebec  have  the  largest  numbers 
of  live  stock  and  we  would  expect  them  to 
grow  something   to  feed  them.     For  the 
year  1909  Quebec  had  19,000  acres  and 
Ontario  57,300.     The  figures  as  given  by 
the  province  of  Ontario  are  94,661  acres 
in  1909  and  95,397  in  1910.    Why  should 
there  be  this  difference  in  the  figures  of  the 
two  offices?     In  nearly  every  case  we  see 
the  figures  of  the  Dominion  much  smaller 
than  the  figures  from  any  of  the  provinces. 
Perhaps  the  Dominion  would  like  to  err 
on  the  safe  side.    At  any  rate  their  figures 
are  not  above  the  actual  returns,  and  we 
hope  the  provincial  figures  are  not  either. 
Because  of  an  increased  acreage  and  also 
because  the  greater  portion  of  this  crop  was 
grown  in  the  East,  where  good  weather 
conditions  prevailed,  we  see  a  much  greater 
increase  in  this  crop  than  in  any  of  those 
with  which  we  have  yet  dealt.    We  believe 
the  total  yield  will  reach    the  2,000,000 

$1500  00f>rk    at    a  ValUe    aPProximatinS 

Peas  are  also  a  crop  of  the  East  in  Can- 
ada. This  is  for  the  same  reason  as  for  the 
rye— they  are  grown  for  feeding  live  stock 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  numbers  in 
the  older  provinces.  There,  the  farmers 
have  had  to  stop  grain  growing  exclusive- 
ly because  they  were  not  getting  what  they 
•should  from  the  land,  which  was  gradual- 
ly getting  poorer  by  taking  so  many  crops 
off  it.  This  is  why  Ontario  grew  7,239,000 
bushels;  Quebec  752,000  bushels,  and  the 
Maritime  provinces  130,000  bushels  in 
1909,  when  the  three  Western  provinces 
yielded  only  24,000  bushels.  In  fact  the 
total  yield  in  the  West  came  from  Mani- 
toba, as  there  is  not  in  the  Dominion  re- 
cords any  account  of  peas  grown  in  Sas- 
katchewan or  Alberta.  This  has  been  an 
off  year  for  the  pea  crop,  and  although  the 


acreage  has  been  increased  over  1909,  yet 
there  will  not  be  an  increase  in  the  total 
yield.  The  estimated  yield  is  8,200,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $7,298,000,  which  is 
slightly  above  1909  figures. 

The  crop  of  mixed  grains  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  Eastern  provinces.  It  has 
been  proven  that  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
grains  will  give  a  larger  yield  per  acre 
than  the  same  grains  sown  separately.  As 
these  grains  are  usually  mixed  for  stock 
feeding,  it  pays  to  sow  the  grains  mixed. 
No  mixed  grains  are  sown  in  the  three 
Western  provinces,  but  in  Ontario  the 
yield  from  the  422,300  acres  in  1909  was 
14,590,000  bushels.  The  total  yield  for 
Canada  was  19,391,000  bushels  valued  at 
$10,916,000.  There  has  been  an  increase 
m  the  acreage  sown  to  this  crop,  and  as 
the  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, a  large  increase  will  be  seen.  We 
would  place  the  past  year's  crop  at  23,- 
000,000  bushels  valued  at  about  $13,110- 
000. 

Flax  is  gradually  becoming  more  im- 
portant in  Canada.  It  is  grown  more  in 
the  West  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  be- 
cause it  is  used  to  prepare  the  newly  broken 
prairie  for  the  wheat  crop.  In  fact  the 
Eastern  provinces  have  practically  ceased 
growing  the  crop.  In  1909  the  Western 
provinces  produced  2,213,000  bushels  of 
flax  valued  at  $2,671,000.  Drouth  seemed 
to  affect  this  crop,  as  it  did  all  the  other 
crops  in  the  West.  However,  the  increas- 
ed acreage  will  keep  the  crop  at  about  the 
same  figure  as  last  year.  There  will  be 
2,250,000  bushels  with  a  total  value  of  $2  - 
812,000. 

Buckwheat  is  another  Eastern  crop 
grown  almost  entirely  in  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec. Feed  for  stock  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  all  the  crop  which  is  grown  in  Canada, 
and  therefore  the  West  does  not  at  present 
need  it.  The  1909  yield  amounted  to  7,- 
806.000  bushels  valued  at  $4,554,000. 
This  year  we  look  for  8,500,000  bushels 
to  bring  the  farmers  some  $5,015,000. 

Ontario  is  the  banner  provinces  for  corn 
In  1009  she  grew  over  18,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  whereas  the  total  yield  for  the  Do- 
minion    was    only     19,258,000    bushels. 
Prices  for  Canadian  corn  are  not  as  high 
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as  they  are  for  American  corn,  and  there- 
fore we  have  only  a  value  of  $12,760,000. 
This  should  have  been  a  great  deal  higher, 
and  would  have  been  if  the  railways  had 
not  discriminated  in  favor  of  American 
corn.  Although  the  acreage  of  corn  is  not 
any  higher  than  for  1909,  yet  there  has 
been  greater  care  taken  in  growing  the 
crop,  and  the  farmers  who  grew  this  crop 
for  husking  will  have  more  money  in  1910 
for  their  work  than  they  had  the  previous 
year.  The  provincial  estimates  for  On- 
tario place  the  yield  of  corn  in  that  pro- 
vince at  24,900,386  bushels,  and  the  fig- 
ures for  1909  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  total  given  for  the  whole  Dominion. 
Taking  these  figures  into  consideration 
and  also  the  fact  that  larger  yields  are  ex- 
pected in  the  other  Eastern  provinces,  we 
feel  that  an  estimate  of  25,000,000  bush- 
els is  within  the  mark.  Prices  have  been 
about  the  same  as  for  1909,  and  the  value 
to  the  farmers  would  be  $16,500,000. 

The  last  grain  crop  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  beans.  This  is  also  an  Eastern 
crop.  The  greater  portion  of  the  beans 
that  are  grown  in  Canada  are  exported  to 
the  United  States  where  they  are  canned. 
This  is  another  crop  in  which  Ontario  ex- 
cels, but  she  is  closely  followed  by  Quebec 
and  the  Maritime  provinces.  Canada  pro- 
duced 1,324,600  bushels  of  beans  in  1909 
which  netted  the  farmers  who  grew  them 
$1,881,000.  Last  year  saw  an  increase  in 
acreage,  but  not  an  increase  to  any  extent 
in  yield  per  acre.  For  this  reason  the  es- 
timate which  we  have  for  1909  will  do  for 
1910. 

The  value  of  potatoes  in  1909  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  wheat  and  oats.  It  was  a 
banner  year  for  all  the  provinces,  but  last 
year  was  not  as  good.  In  Ontario,  less 
acreage  was  seeded  to  potatoes  and  less 
yield  per  acre  was  harvested.  In  the  Mari- 
time provinces  potatoes  were  20  per  cent, 
poorer  than  they  were  in  1909.  On  ac- 
count of  the  large  crop  in  1909  prices  were 
low,  but  they  have  picked  up  in  1910  and 
the  crop  for  the  past  year  will  be  as  valu- 
able as  was  the  crop  of  1909,  even  if  not  so 
large.  Canada  produced  in  1909,  99,087,- 
200  bushels  of  potatoes  valued  at  $36,399.- 
000.  The  yield  for  1910  will  be  90,000r 
000  bushels,  which  will  net  the  farmers 
reach  $540,000,000. 


FODD1R   CROW*. 

A  SMALLER  acreage  is  recorded  in 
root  crops  than  for  1909.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  value  is  greater 
because  of  the  increased  prices  which  have 
been  received  for  these  crops.  They  have 
not  all  been  sold,  but  they  are  valued 
higher  by  the  farmers  than  they  were  in 
1909.  The  Dominion  returns  show  an  es- 
timated yield  of  95,207,000  bushels,  but 
from  Provincial  returns  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  a  shade  below  the 
actual  yield.  We  would  be  more  inclined 
to  place  the  estimate  at  100,000,000  bush- 
els which  would  yield  the  farmers  $23,- 
000,000  at  23  cents  per  bushel,  which  is 
about  the  market  price  for  the  past  year's 
crop. 

Hay  and  clover  show  a  remarkable  in- 
crease both  in  acreage  and  in  yield.  For 
the  Dominion  the  acreage  has  increased 
by  694,900  acres  and  the  yield  by  3,620.- 
000  tons.  Here  the  Dominion  returns  are 
larger  than  the  provincial  returns,  but  the 
difference  is  not  so  great.  The  crop  in 
1909  amounted  to  11,877.000  tons,  valued 
at  $132,287,700,  while  the  1910  crop  is 
estimated  at  15,497,000  tons,  which  will 
yield  to  the  farmers  $149,716,000.  In  this 
crop  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  fighting  for 
first  place,  but  at  the  present  time  Ontario 
lias  a  slight  lead  with  6,740,000  tons  to  her 
credit.  Here  again  we  see  the  largest  crop 
in  the  Eastern  provinces,  and  again  for  the 
reason  that  stock  is  largely  fed  in  the  East. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  and  clover 
grown  is  fed  on  Canadian  farms,  but  con- 
siderable is  sold  abroad. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  field  crops  we 
have  an  estimate  of  575,274,600  bushels 
of  grain,  190,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes 
and  roots  and  15,497,000  tons  of  clover 
and  hay.  The  value  of  this  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  $295,616,000  for  the  grain,  $63,- 
000,000  for  the  potatoes  and  roots  and 
$149,716,000  for  the  hay  and  clover.  This 
makes  a  total  value  of  the  field  crops  in 
Canada  for  1910  of  $508,432,000,  which 
we  feel  is  well  within  the  mark.  When  we 
add  to  this  the  value  of  crops  which  have 
not  been  accounted  for  in  this  article,  such 
as  tobacco,  fruit,  etc.,  the  total  value  will 
of  Canada  $40,000,000. 


Harvesting  in  Winter 


By  R.  R.  Graham 


JACK  FROST  is  a  nipper.  Many  times 
we  have  wished  him  far  enough  but 
we  have  seldom  stopped  to  think  of 
his  real  value  to  Canada.  The  summer 
makes  things  grow  and  gives  us  food  but 
we  must  have  the  winter  and  Jack  Frost 
if  we  would  better  preserve  our  foodstuffs 
during  the  warm  weather.  Canada  boasts 
of  being  the  land  of  lakes,  streams  and 
rivers.  The  scenery  can  not  be  beaten 
but  they  are  also  valuable.  We  have  com- 
menced to  harness  them  for  electric  pro- 
duction, but  we  have  not  considered  the 
value  of  the  ice  which  is  formed  on  these 
lakes  and  rivers  every  winter.  Canada's 
water  area  approximates  125,000  square 
miles.  Suppose  we  harvested  the  ice 
which  is  formed  on  this  area  every  year! 
Suppose  we  could  get  it  marketed  in  our 
large  cities  and  towns !  If  we  could  do 
this  and  divide  the  proceeds  equally 
amongst  the  people  of  Canada,  we  each 
would  have  yearly  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
the  handsome  sum  of  $45,000.  It  might 
be  more,  for  with  this  amount  of  ice  we 
would  be  able  to  corner  the  ice  trade  and 
ask  what  price  we  liked.  We  do  not 
realize  the  enormous  value  which  we  have 
at  our  doors.  If  we  had  to  manufacture 
the  ice  we  use,  by  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion the  same  as  they  do  in  the  United 
States,  then  we  would  stop  and  reflect  on 
the  aniout  we  were  allowing  to  go  to  waste 
every  year.  Jack  Frost  saves  to  Canada 
millions  of  dollars  in  investment  for  re- 
frigeration purposes.  This  we  would  have 
to  spend  if  this  good  little  "nipper"  did 
not  visit  us  yearly. 

USES    OP    ICE. 

IT   is   not   so   very    long   ago   that    we 
thought  that  ice  was  used  for  amuse- 
ment only.     We  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  kept  for  use  during  the  summer. 
Gradually  we  have  found  out  that  we  can 
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keep  it  very  cheaply  and  as  we  learn  this 
we  also  learn  that  it  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  WTe  used  to  think 
also  that  ice  was  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  the  cities  only.  Their  peculiar  position 
forced  them  to  use  ice  to  keep  their  food 
from  day  to  day.  They  could  not  get  it 
fresh  as  farmers  do.  For  this  reason  ice 
was  considered  a  luxury  of  the  farms. 
This  has  given  place  to  the  latest  and  best 
idea  that  the  farmer  needs  ice  and  uses 
ice  as  much  or  more  than  the  city  dweller. 

Not  long  ago  we  used  to  grow  grain 
almost  entirely.  We  did  not  need  ice  to 
preserve  this  crop.  But  as  soon  as  we 
commenced  to  produce  the  foods  which 
would  not  keep  well  during  the  warm 
weather  then  we  were  forced  to  use  ice. 
At  first  we  tried  to  get  along  by  cooling 
our  milk,  butter,  fresh  meat,  fruit,  etc., 
with  cold  water.  For  a  time  we  did  well. 
Labor  was  more  plentiful  than  it  is  to-day 
and  we  could  afford  to  waste  the  time  to 
properly  cool  our  products  with  cold 
water.  To-day  our  products  have  in- 
creased and  labor  has  become  so  scarce 
that  we  have  to  call  the  nimble  Jack  Frost 
to  our  aid.    And  he  has  not  failed  us. 

People's  tastes  are  more  fastidious  than 
they  used  to  be  and  more  interest  is  taken 
in  promoting  good  health.  Naturally 
people  are  more  particular  about  what 
they  eat.  They  want  the  best,  and  that 
in  the  purest  and  sweetest  condition.  It 
follows  that  whether  a  farmer  supplies 
milk  to  the  factory,  sells  milk  and  cream 
to  customers  in  his  adjacent  town  or  city, 
or  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  vegetables 
or  fruit  on  the  market  or  elsewhere  he  is 
obliged  to  have  the  best  means  of  keeping 
these  products  in  first-class  condition  till 
he  disposes  of  them.  To  have  these  con- 
ditions, Jack  Frost  is  his  best  ally.  The 
ice  crop  may  be  stored  in  some  form  of 
cheap  ice-house  when  there  is  plenty  of 
time  and  when  labor  is  cheapest.    Ice  may 
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also  be  used  for  the  small  household  re- 
frigerator or  it  may  be  kept  in  an  ice- 
house and  cold  storage  combined.  The 
system  adopted  on  the  farm  will  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  and 
upon  the  quantity  of  produce  which  he 
lias  to  keep. 


AS  farmers  have  all  more  or  less  dairy 
produce  to  take  care  of,  the  most 
valuable  use  of  ice  on  the  farm  is 
for  cooling  milk  and  cream.  True,  we 
do  not  need  Jack  Frost  if  we  are  willing 
to  take  the  time  and  labor  to  cool  milk 
and  cream  with  cold  water.  But  if  we 
would  get  the  best  results  and  have  our 
milk  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  we  will  resort  to  ice. 
When  we  use  water  and  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  at,  say  65  degrees,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  milk  lower 
than  that  temperature  for  the  water  and 
milk  will  both  assume  very  quickly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  air.  This  is  far 
too  high  for  good  results  during  warm 
weather.  By  using  ice  alone  it  is  possible 
to  get  milk  as  low  as  freezing.  A  little 
ice  in  cold  water  will  very  easily  hold  the 
milk  at  a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees, 
which  is  a  safe  temperature  in  all  weath- 
ers, for  the  length  of  time  which  farmers 
have  to  hold  this  product. 


JACK    FROST   ABROAD. 

IN  the  most  prominent  dairy  countries, 
as  in  Denmark,  ice  is  used  much 
more  generally  in  caring  for  the 
milk  and  cream  than  here,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  dairymen  of  that  country 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  their  products  and  the  high- 
class  articles  produced  in  the  form  of  but- 
ter and  cheese.  Would  it  not  pay  the 
dairymen  of  this  country  to  follow  their 
methods  more  closely  than  they  are  doing 
at  present?  I  have  read  that  the  dairy- 
men are  under  contract  in  some  cases  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  ice  per  cow  per 
day  for  cooling  her  milk.  I  have  it  from 
a  gentleman,  who  recently  visited  Den- 
mark and  made  a  considerable  study  of 
conditions  throughout  the  country, _  that 
some  of  the  dairymen  who  supply  milk  to 
certain  cities  or  towns  use  altogether  for 
milking  a  pail  which  in  itself  is  a  refriger- 
ator. This  pail  is  about  the  size  of  our 
ordinary  milking  pail  and  practically  the 
same  shape,  but  has  a  small  tin  cylinder 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  pro- 
jecting up  into  the  centre  of  the  pail  little 
more  than  half  way.  It  is  closed  at  the 
top  and  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 
This  hollow  cylinder  is  filled  with  broken 
ice  and  salt  just  before  each  time  it  is 
used,  and  the  opening  is  closed  with  a 
cork.      In   milking,  the   milk   falls  upon 
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this  cold  cylinder  and  is  thereby  cooled  to 
about  freezing,  depending,  of  course,  to 
some  extent  on  the  amount  of  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  Then  the  milk  is  poured 
through  a  strainer  on  the  top  of  the  can, 
thence  through  a  pipe  surrounded  by  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt  into  the  can  or 
receptacle  in  which  it  is  delivered  at  the 
factory  or  the  city  dairy. 

The  second  and  a  no  less  important  use 
of  ice  on  the  farm  is  to  supply  the  house- 
hold refrigerator,  something  with  which 
every  home,  particularly  a  farmer's  home. 
should  be  equipped.  It  should  be  located 
in  as  cool  a  place  as  possible  to  prevent 
loss  of  ice,  and  yet  convenient  for  the 
women  so  that  they  may  be  saved  those 
weary  steps  up  and  down  cellar  so  many 
times  a  day.  A  good  refrigerator  means, 
also,  less  waste  of  food  in  the  home, 
sweeter  and  more  palatable  victuals  on  the 
table,  and  more  variety  of  diet  in  the  hot 
weather,  all  these  things  resulting  in  bet- 
ter health,  more  comfort,  and  better  cheer 
within  the  home  circle.  There  are  a  great 
many  refrigerators  on  the  market  at  pres- 
ent, all  much  alike  in  general  principles, 
and  most  of  them  give  good  satisfaction. 
A  refrigerator  approximating  the  follow- 
ing dimensions  would  be  quite  adequate 
for  the  average  farm  home:  height  5  ft., 
width  4  ft.  and  depth  2  ft.  The  ice  cham- 
ber may  be  at  the  top  or  on  one  side.  In 
order  that  the  inside  of  the  refrigerator 
may  be   easily   kept   clean,   sanitary   and 


free  from  decay  it  should  be  lined  with 
some  odorless  material  as  spruce  wood, 
well  shellaced,  or  far  better  still,  with 
white  enamel.  The  prices  of  refrigerators 
vary  a  good  deal  according  to  size,  insula- 
tion, finish  and  character  of  lining,  but 
about  $20  would  buy  a  very  fair  one. 
Even  if  it  cost  twice  that  one  could  not 
afford  to  be  without  it.  The  amount  of 
ice  required  per  week  would  be  about  200 
lbs.,  or  from  6  to  8  cakes,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  filled  once  or  twice  a  week. 
There  should  be  provision  for  different 
apartments  in  the  cooling  chamber,  so 
that,  if  necessary,  the  articles  of  food  that 
would  tend  to  contaminate  each  other 
could  be  kept  separate  as  far  as  possible. 

One  case  in  particular  where  a  refriger- 
ator or  a  small  cold-storage  plant  is  very 
useful  and  profitable  is  in  keeping  fresh 
meat  and  eggs  for  short  periods.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  cooling  chamber  he  can  buy 
larger  quantities  of  fresh  beef,  or  pork  at 
a  time  and  usually  at  a  better  rate  per 
pound.  Then,  too,  fresh  meat  that  is  kept 
in  cold-storage  for  a  few  days  is  more 
palatable  and  digestible  than  i'f  eaten 
while  fresh.  In  many  sections  of  Ontario 
the  farmers  have  formed  "Beef-Rings"  by 
which  they  are  able  to  supply  themselves 
with  fresh  beef  throughout  the  warm 
months,  when  they  work  hardest  and 
most  need  the  choicest  beef.  Ice  on  the 
farm  will  greatly  aid  in  preserving  the 
quantity  of  fresh  meat  that  any  particular 
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farmer  gets  as  his  share  each  week.  He 
may  then  rest  assured  that  none  of  it  will 
go  to  waste,  and  that  he  will  get  the  very 
best  of  every  bit  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  preservation  of  fruit, 
too,  for  the  farmers'  own  use  from  day  to 
day,  or  to  whatever  they  may  have  to  hold 
for  a  short  time  before  selling  it,  Jack 
Frost  is  an  important  ally  financially.  A 
dish. of  any  fruit  is  never  so  well  relished 
as  when  taken  from  a  refrigerator.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  strawberries  in  their 
season,  and  as  is  well  known  now  the 
length  of  time  for  the  consumption  of 
fruit  generally  may  be  to  quite  an  extent 
lengthened  by  the  use  of  cold-storage.  It 
follows  that  if  a  farmer  makes  the  best  use 
of  a  supply  of  ice  he  can  do  considerable 
towards  extending  the  periods  for  enjoy- 
ing the  best  and  most  delicious  things  that 
his  farm  can  produce. 

There  are  some  minor  uses  of  ice  on  the 
farm,  and  yet  in  some  ways  so  valuable 
that  they  ought  to  be  described  by  some 
other  word  than  minor.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  ice  in  making  ice  cream,  cooling  vari- 
ous kinds  of  drinks,  keeping  the  roll  of 
butter  for  the  table  firm  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  and  sometimes  administering  to  the 
comforts  of  the  sick.  "When  farmers  are 
in  a  condition  to  prepare  for  themselves 
these  wholesome  delicacies  and  to  enjoy 
them  on  their  own  tables  they  will  come 


to  appreciate  life  in  the  country  more  and 
more,  and  to  see  that  the  best  things  of 
life  are  not  in  store  for  the  city  people 
alone.  This  may  to  some  extent  solve  the 
problem  of  keeping  our  young  folks  on 
the  farm. 

HARVESTING  AND  STORAGE. 

ICE"  harvesting  is,  in  itself,  a  topic  for  a 
long  discussion.  A  great  many 
farmers  of  this  country  can  get  ice 
quite  conveniently  from  some  lake,  pond, 
or  stream  near  by.  The  only  tools  re- 
quired to  prepare  the  cakes  in  the  ice  field 
are  a  couple  of  strong  cross-cut  saws,  a 
splitting  chisel,  and  two  or  three  large  ice 
hooks.  Any  quantity  up  to  100  tons  can 
be  harvested  with  a  few  such  tools  as  these 
that  would  cost  little.  The  proper  way  for 
the  people  of  any  section  to  store  ice  would 
be  to  co-operate  both  in  harvesting  and 
storing.  By  this  method  the  work  would 
not  be  hard  for  any  one  individual,  and 
time,  labor  and  money  would  in  every 
case  be  saved. 

For  the  average  farmer  of  Ontario  I 
would  say  that  10  to  15  tons  would  be  an 
adequate  amount.  The  average  house- 
hold would  require  from  2  to  3  tons  and 
for  the  cooling  of  the  milk  of  one  cow 
about  lYo  tons.  The  waste  from  melting  in 
the  ice-house  will  vary  a  great  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  house,  and  the 
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weather   throughout!    the  summer,   but   I 

think  10  or  15  per  cent,  would  he  ample 
to  allow  for  meltage  in  any  case.  These 
facts  would  enable  anyone  to  judge  for 
himself  the  amount  of  ice  in  tons  that 
would  he  required. 

Ice  may  be  stored  in  various  forms  of 
shelters;  some  store  it  in  a  large  bin  in  the 
corner  of  their  shed,  sometimes  in  the 
mow  of  their  barn,  or  under  a  straw  stack. 
Any  place  which  is  cool,  dry,  and  unex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  is  quite  suitable 
in  most  cas^s,  provided  it  is  well  protected 
from  the  air  by  a  thick  covering  of  dry 
saw-dust,  chopped  straw,  chaff,  or  wild 
marsh  hay,  and  provided  with  good  drain- 
age. The  best  ami  most  satisfactory  way, 
though,  is  to  have  a  neatly  and  well-con- 
structed ice-house  located  as  conveniently 
as  possible  to  the  house  and  where  the  milk 
is  kept.  A  milk  room  and  ice-house  com- 
bined is  the  best  arrangement,  and  if 
much  milk  or  cream  is  produced  on  the 
farm  this  form  of  building  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Bulletin  No.  20,  entitled  "The 
Use  of  Ice  on  the  Farm,"  prepared  by 
J.  A.  Ruddick,  Dairy  and  Cold-Storage 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  gives  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  very  suitable  building  for  this 
purpose. 

ICE  HOUSES. 

IT  does  not  entail  much  labor  or  expense 
for  a  farmer  to  make  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  storing  his  yearly  supply  of 
ice.  If  he  has  an  old  building,  or  some 
spare  room  under  a,  shed  or  some  sheltered 
nook  somewhere  about  his  buildings  he 
can  store  away  a  few  tons  without  any  out- 
lay in  cash.  This  would  he  the  cheapest 
and  crudest  form  of  ice  house,  but  it  is  far 
better  than  none,  and  usually  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  next  simplest  and  cheapest  form 
would  be  a  lean-to  on  the  shady  and  cool 
side  of  some  building,  say  the  shed  or 
stable.  This  could  be  very  cheaply  con- 
structed. Put  a  few  cedar  posts  in  the 
ground  as  studding  and  nail  over  them 
rough  boards,  well  battened.  Put  on  a 
one-sided  roof  to  keep  out  the  rain  and 
sun.  There  should  be  an  opening  in  each 
gable  to  permit  a  circulation  of  air  over 
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the  ice.  A  couple  of  feet  of  saw-dust 
around  the  ice  is  needed  as  insulation. 

Another  form  is  a  small  building  by  it- 
self, such  as  any  handy  farmer  could  con- 
struct, and  in  many  cases  from  material 
produced  on  his  own  farm.  Suppose  the 
size,  outside  measurements,  is  12  ft.  by 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.  This  will  hold  about  15 
tons  of  ice,  allowing  45  cu.  ft.  for  1  ton, 
after  providing  a  foot  or  more  for  saw- 
dust on  all  sides.  The  ice  is  best  stored  as 
a  solid  block  without  saw-dust  between  the 
cakes.  Select  some  well  drained  spot.  If 
the  soil  is  sandy  with  a  porous  subsoil  no 
particular  care  will  need  to  be  given  to- 
wards drainage,  but  if  the  soil  is  hard  and 
impervious  it  would  be  highly  advisable 
to  make  an  excavation  of  a  foot  or  more, 
run  a  tile  drain  from  it  and  fill  with  cobble 
stones,  sand,  gravel  or  cinders,  if  con- 
venient. Construct  the  wall  of  12  foot 
posts  sunk  in  the  ground  and  rough  boards 
and  battens  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the 
posts.  If  the  material  had  to  be  bought 
the  total  cost  would  not  exceed  $15  and 
two  men  would  put  up  the  building  in 
about  three  days.  This  makes  a  very  cheap 
and  efficient  ice-house  if  there  is  plenty 
of  dry  saw-dust  packed  solidly  all  around 
the  ice  throughout  the  hot  weather. 

A  more  expensive  and  respectable-look- 
ing building  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing plans,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
preserve  ice  much  better.  The  size  and 
foundation  the  same  as  the  one  above,  but 
a  balloon  frame  made  of  2  in.  by  4  in. 
material,  is  used,  drop-siding  on  the  out- 
si;Y  and  this  painted,  rough  boarding  on 
the  inside.  The  space  in  the  wall  not 
fille  1  and  an  opening  left  just  below  the 
plates  for  the  warm  air  to  escape  into  the 
chamber  over  the  ice  where  it  is  carried 
out  by  the  circulation  of  air,  through  the 
latticed  openings  in  each  gable.  It  would 
1  e  a  1  letter  insulated  wall  if  the  space  be- 
tween the  boards  were  packed  with  dry 
sawdust  or  shavings.  Dampness  should  be 
kept  from  the  filling  by  damp-proof  paper 
on  each  side,  but  if  not,  in  time  the  filling 
would  become  damp,  rot  and  lose  its  in- 
sulating power.  The  rafters  should  also 
be  sheeted  on  the  under  side  so  that  less 
heat  may  get  through  the  roof.  A  small 
ventilator  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  would 
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be  advisable.  This  material  would  cost 
about  $40.  If  a  farmer  put  up  this  more 
costly  ice-house  he  should  by  all  means 
make  it  large  enough  to  have  a  milk  or 
storage  room  of  some  sort  in  the  one  end 
of  it,  a  still  more  costly  building  after  the 
manner  of  the  one  shown  in  Mr.  Rud- 
dick's  bulletin. 

We  should  not  become  angry  with  Jack 
Frost.     He  is  one  of  the    most    valuable 


assets  we  have  if  we  will  use  him  properly. 
He  has  been  the  means  of  regulating  the 
selling  price  of  farm  produce  by  the  use.  of 
cold  storages.  Pie  can  be  made  useful  on 
the  farm  by  making  him  preserve  foods 
which  we  need  to  keep  for  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  time  in  the  warm  weather.  The 
figures  given  in  this  article  are  well  within 
reason  and  show  that  every  farmer  can 
make  the  nimble  fellow  work  to  good  ad- 
vantage if  they  will  use  him. 


Conscience  and  Contagion 

By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 

Some  people  hare  no  conscience  when  it  comes  to  exposing 
children  to  the  dangers  of  diseases  peculiar  to  young  folk.  Par- 
ents seein  to  forget  that  every  sickness  weakens  the  system.  If 
disease  germs  get  a  foothold  in  the  system  they  are  not  so  easily 
eradicated.  Dr.  MacMurchy  shows  in  this  article  that  they  should 
be  kept  out. 


THE  so-called  Diseases  of  Children,  are 
all  contagious.  Transmissible  is  a 
more  modern  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole  a  better  word  than  contagious, 
though  no  term  is  more  quickly  self-ex- 
planatory than  the  old-fashioned  "catch- 
ing." "Is  it  anything  catching?"  enquires 
the  kindly  neighbor,  not  entirely  pro  bono 
'publico,  and  partly,  at  least,  in  his  own  in- 
terest. Contagion  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  actually  touching  or  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  patient.  Infectious,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  used  of  a  disease  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  another  person  with- 
out any  direct  contact;  indeed,  without  the 
person  who  gets  the  infection  having  seen 
the  person  from  whom  he  got  the  infec- 
tion. Transmissible  disease  simply  means 
a  disease  that  may  pass  by  any  means 
from  one  person  to  another,  so  that  the 
second  person  contracts  the  disease. 

KNOWN    AND    UNKNOWN    GERMS. 

Scarlet  fever  is  probably  the  most  in- 
fectious of  all  the  diseases  of  childhood. 
Then,  perhaps,  comes  measles,  followed  by 
diphtheria,    after   these,   whooping-cough, 


mumps  and  chicken-pox,  in  order  of  in- 
fectivity.  There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that 
these  are  all  germ  diseases.  We  know  that 
a  certain  definite  organism,  having  a  cer- 
tain size,  shape  and  proportion,  but  so 
small  as  to  be  invisible  except  by  the  aid 
of  a,  good  microscope,  and  differing  more 
or  less  from  all  other  micro-organisms, 
causes  diphtheria.  That  germ  and  nothing 
else  than  that  germ,  causes  diphtheria. 
This  can  and  has  been  proven.  The  germ 
is  called  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,*  after 
the  names  of  the  two  men  who  discovered 
it. 

But  we  do  not  yet  know  the  name,  shape 
and  size  of  the  germ  that  causes  measles. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  called  after  its  discov- 
erer. Nor  are  we  sure  of  the  distinct  and 
definite  germs  that  cause  whooping-cough 
or  mumps  or  chicken-pox.  But  from  what 
we  do  know,  we  are  sure  that  there  is  a 
germ,  distinct  and  separate  from  all  others, 
which  causes  each  one  of  these  diseases. 


*  A  germ  like  a  lead-pencil  in  shape  is  called  a  bacillus 
(pi.  bacilli)  ;  and  one  like  a  ball  is  called  a  coccus  (pi. 
coc  cl.) 
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THK  PEACTICAL  OUTCOME. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  this? 
First,  any  disease  which  is  transmissable 
First,  any  disease  which  is  transmissible 
is  preventable.  When  a  child  takes  scarlet 
sick  child  and  protect  all  other  persons 
from  the  disease.  To  allow  a  child  with 
any  suspicions  symptoms  of  illness  to  play 
with  other  children,  or  remain  in  the  same 
room  with  them  is  to  risk  the  health  and 
lives  of  these  other  children.  To  allow  a 
sick  child  to  go  to  school  is  cruel  to  the 
sick  child  and  may  be  very  dangerous  for 
all  the  other  children.  A  sick  child  should 
always  be  kept  by  himself,  and  unless  the 
illness  is  trilling  and  clearly  accounted  for, 
— too  much  plum  pudding,  etc. — medical 
advice  should  be  got.  We  shall  then  be 
sure  of  having  done  the  very  best  for  the 
child  and  for  everyone  else. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  our  best  for  our  own 
children.  But  we  have  also  a  duty  to  other 
people's  children.  And  every  case  of  scar- 
let fever,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
mumps,  chicken-pox  came  straight  from 
another  case  of  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping-cough,  mumps  or  chicken-pu.r, 
us  the  case  map  be,  and  from  nowhere 
else.  That  is,  every  case  could  he  pre- 
vented, if  we  knew  in  time,  and  people 
were  careful. 

A  DEADLY  POISON. 

But  in  the  street,  in  the  street  cars,  at 
school,  at  Sunday  school,  at  church,  in 
shops,  and  elsewhere,  the  well  are  exposed 
to  danger  of  transmissible  disease  on  ac- 
count of  the  carelessness,  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness  and  stupidity  of  others. 
Never  run  the  risk  of  giving  other  people 
disease.  You  would  not  give  anybody  a 
dose  of  poison,  and  the  poison  of  transmis- 
sible disease,  even  if  the  patient  is  well 
again  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
is  deadly  poison.  Think  of  giving  any- 
body a  dose  of  poison  that  it  would  take 
six  weeks  to  recover  from. 


THE      LIGHT      CASE. 

ND  the  case  that  we  doctors  are  most 
afraid  of  is  the  "light"  case.  The  pa- 
tient has  typhoid,  but  will  not  "give 
in"  to  it.  No — he  does  not  "give  in" — but 
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he  "gives  out." 
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typhoid  to  perhaps  00  other  people — ptr- 
haps  600 — if  he  is  going  about  through  tha 
country,  and  if  his  use  of  sanitary  conveni- 
ences throughout  the  country  causes  the 
water-supply  to  be  contaminated.  This  is 
the  celebrated  "walking"  typhoid  which 
often  costs  the  patient  his  own  life,  almost 
always  causes  the  loss  of  other  lives,  as  well 
as  frequently  condemning  other  innocent 
people  to  the  slow,  weary,  wasting,  linger- 
ing weeks  of  an  attack  of  typhoid.  A 
"light"  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria 
is  almost  as  dangerous. 

AN  EPIDEMIC  BEGINS. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  found  that  a  serious  epi- 
demic, when  the  cause  is  thoroughly  inves- 
tigable,  comes  from  one  original  case — 
often  a  case  so  light  that  it  was  not  recog- 
nized at  all.  kSome  boy  or  girl  was  sick 
on  Friday,  but  back  at  school  all  right  on 
Monday.  A  week  after,  somebody  has 
scarlet  fever — then  another  and  another 
and  another  in  quick  succession.  Then 
the  discovery  is  made  that  John  or  Mary, 
who  was  absent  a  week  ago  last  Friday,  is 
shedding  skin  in  a  remarkable  manner — 
and — yes — when  you  come  to  think  of  it — 
he  did  have  a  red  rash  for  a  day  or  so. 
Perhaps  the  school  has  to  be  closed.  Per- 
il a]  >s  one  or  two  of  the  scholars  never 
come  back  to  school  any  more.  They 
pay  with  their  lives  for  somebody's  care- 
lessness, and  their  mother  and  father 
never  forget  it,  even  if  John's  or  Mary's 
father  or  mother  do. 

my  friend's  children  in  1910. 
Nor  is  it  always  the  school.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  four  children.  Tom  was  15 
years  old,  Laura  13,  Gladys  10  and  Archie 
4.  In  December,  1909,  Laura  took  scarlet 
fever — probably  at  school.  In  a  few  days 
Archie  took  it,  and  the  other  two  children 
were  sent  away  from  home  for  safety  to 
the  grandmother's.  In  six  weeks  the  two 
children  recovered,  the  house  was  disin- 
fected, the  other  two  children  came  back 
from  the  grandmother's,  and  the  three 
oldest  went  back  to  school.  On  March 
1st,  Gladys  took  scarlet  fever  and  was  sent 
to  the  Isolation  Hospital.  Now  Gladys 
evidently  did  not  get  it  at  home.  Her's 
was  a  severe  attack,  and  before  she  recover- 
ed pneumonia  set  in.     When  she  was  re- 
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covering  from  pneumonia  she  had  an 
attack  of  appendicitis.  Too  weak  to  un- 
dergo an  operation,  she  had  a  hard  fight 
for  her  life  and  recovered  once  more,  only 
to  fall  a  victim  to  Chorea,  (St.  Vitus' 
Dance)  and  Endocarditis.  At  last  by  June 
1st  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  moved 
to  a  house  on  Toronto  Island,  fronting  the 
lake,  where  she  really  began  to  improve, 
Meantime  the  two  eldest  children  had  been 
at  school  until  May  when  they  took 
measles.  The  youngest  boy,  of  course, 
took  measles  too,  but  by  July  1st  the 
three  children  had  quite  recovered,  and 
went  up  to  a  hotel  on  Lake  Simcoe  with 
their  father  and  mother.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  in  the  father's  own  words. 

"After  arriving  at  Lake  Simcoe  my  wife 
detected  in  one  of  the  children  of  a  guest 
who  had  occupied  a  neighboring  room  a 
rather  suspicious  cough  at  nights.  My 
wife  made  enquiries  but  was  assured  that 
the  child  merely  had  bronchitis.  Kindly 
note  this. 

"About  the  15th  of  July  I  moved  with 
my  family  to  the  house  which  I  had  taken 
on  Toronto  Island,  and  had  my  little  girl 
brought  home  to  her  family  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1st  of  March.  She  was  still 
suffering  from  Endocarditis  but  the 
chorea,  by  careful  nursing,  practically  dis- 
appeared. In  one  week  after  taking  up 
my  abode  at  the  Island  with  my  family 
my  small  boy  aged  four  showed  indications 
of  a  cold,  and  two  night  afterwards  alarm- 
ed us  with  a  decided  whoop.  In  our  alarm 
fearing  lest  the  little  girl  with  endocarditis 
should  take  it,  my  wife  and  I  took  the  boy 
with  whooping  cough  back  to  our  house  in 
town.  Three  day's  afterwards  the  little 
girl  with  endocarditis  exhibited  marked  in- 
dications of  whooping  cough.  This  de- 
veloped and  its  presence  became  unmis- 
takable. The  result  was  her  temperature 
and  pulse  went  up,  and  the  chorea  return- 
ed badly .  Another  murmur  appeared  in 
the  heart.  A  consultation  was  called  and 
the  doctors  pronounced  her  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous condition.  I  am  happy  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  we  did  not  lose  her,  but  I  have 
had  her  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a 
trained  nurse  ever  since.  She  was,  how- 
ever, put  back  at  least  six  months  by  the 
whooping  cough. 


"My  unfortunate  experiences  with  the 
whooping  cough  led  me  to  make  enquiries. 
I  ascertained  that  the  lady(?)  whose  child 
had  the  suspicious  cough  lived  near  us.  I 
happened  to  know  a  neighbor  who  lived 
across  the  road.  This  neighbor  informed 
me  that  the  two  children  had  had  a  pro- 
nounced case  of  whooping  cough  through- 
out the  entire  month  of  June,  and  that  the 
mother  had  taken  them  to  Beaverton  for 
change  of  air. 

"The  problem,  therefore,  as  to  how  my 
small  boy  got  whooping  cough  to  transmit 
to  his  sister  with  endocarditis  was  easily 
solved." 

WHAT    A.  RECORD. 

What  a  record !  There  are  a  good  many 
tilings  to  think  about  in  that  story.  The 
wbole  year  through  sickness  shadowed  that 
homo.  Whose  fault  was  it?  Where 
did  the  scarlet  fever,  measles  and 
whooping  -  cough  come  from?  It 
was  not  the  will  of  God.  It  was  the  wicked 
carelessness  of  somebody.  And  in  the 
whooping  cough  case  we  know  the  names 
of  the  people  who  were  responsible.  When 
a  patient  is  first  recovering  he  is  more  like- 
ly to  fall  a  victim  to  infection  because  his 
health  is  poor  and  his  normal  power  to  re- 
sist disease  is  lessened.  Where  did  the 
children  get  scarlet  fever,  and  measles? 
Apparently  the  most  probable  place  is  the 
school.  Who  brought  that  infection  to  the 
school? 

As  for  the  mother  and  father  who  took 
their  children,  still  whooping  to  a  summer 
hotel  for  change  of  air,  they  were  crimin- 
als. Were  they  not?  They  nearly  caused 
the  death  of  a  dear  little  girl  of  ten  who 
had  fought  for  her  life  with  scarlet  fever, 
pneumonia,  appendicitis,  chorea  and  endo- 
carditis. People  are  in  jail  to  day  for 
offences  against  the  community  less  serious 
than  that. 

The  Golden  Rule  applies  to  infectious 
diseases.  We  would  not  like  anyone  to 
expose  our  children  to  such  dangers,  or  to 
speak  more  plainly,  we  would  riot  like  any- 
one to  give  our  children  a  six-weeks- 
dose-of-poison  with  a  chance-of-death 
thrown  in.  Very  well,  then,  let  us  think 
of  other  people's  children  when  our  own 
need  change  of  air  after  whooping  cough. 
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Canada's  Best  Daughters 


By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


ON  meeting  a  stranger  in  whom  we 
are  interested,  we  notice  unconsci- 
ously first,  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs, next  his  probable  age  and  degree 
of  health,  thirdly,  his  nationality,  and 
then  make  more  or  less  accurate  guesses 
as  to  his  occupation,  the  amount  and  kind 
of  his  mental  force,  his  temperament  and 
disposition.  Something  of  all  this  is  us- 
usually  detected  in  the  first  thirty  seconds 
after  meeting. 

With  the  Canadian  farmer's  daughter 
we  are  generally  impressed  first,  with  the 
persisting  qualities  of  her  ancestry.  It  is 
easy  to  discover  in  which  of  the  elder 
countries  her  parents  or  grandparents  were 
born.  There  is  an  English  clearness  of 
complexion,  or  a  French  vivacity  of  man- 
ner, a  Scotch  winsomeness,  an  Irish  quick- 
ness of  wit,  or  a  German  placidity  that  be- 
trays descent.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  abounding  health — the 
health  that  is  inherited  and  therefore 
lightly  considered  until  it  is  lost. 

Canadian  girls  have  a  reputation  as 
wide  as  the  continent  for  their  sterling 
powers  of  physical  well-being  and  endur- 
ance. The  profession  of  nursing,  which 
taxes  those  powers  to  the  utmost,  is  the 
one  in  which  they  have  proved  their  sig- 
nal ability.  The  neuresthenic  wife  of  a 
New  York  millionaire  recently  declare! 
that  she  preferred  a  Canadian  nurse  at 
thirty  dollars  a  week  to  an  American  a  I 
twenty.  The  Canadian  girl's  patience  and 
strength,  she  said,  are  almost  inexhausti- 
ble. Many  of  these  nurses  come  from 
farmers'  homes. 

But  the  carefnl  observer  of  Canadian 
country  school-yards  at  recess  time,  will 
see  another  tvpe  of  girl  growing  into 
womanhood,  slighter,  less  well  nourished, 
and  consequently  more  nervous.  This 
type  of  girl  is  apt  to  forget  that  study  is 
a  devitalizing  process.  She  would  rather 
huddle  down  over  her  books  on  a  winter 
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evening  than  make  a  hundred  yard  dash 
with  her  younger  brother  in  the  moon- 
light. Her  complexion  and  muscle  are 
suggestive  of  pasteboard,  and  although 
she  declares  in  all  sincerity  that  she  is 
perfectly  well,  it  is  as  though  a  wage 
earner  getting  a  dollar  a  day  should  say 
that  he  was  rich.  In  both  cases  there  is 
a  lack  of  reserve  power.  There  is  nothing 
laid  by  for  the  rainy  day — for  the  time 
when  unusual  demands  will  be  made  upon 
strength  or  capital.  It  would  be  a  sorry 
spring  for  the  orchardist  if  his  apple  trees 
failed  to  show  their  pink  blossoms;  it  is 
much  more  disastrous  when  his  girls  fail 
to  bloom  in  their  May  time. 

AVe  often  hear  it  said  in  these  suffra- 
gette times  that  a  woman  is  a  human  be- 
ing first  and  a  woman  afterwards.  Very 
likely.  But  a  more  important  fact  is  that 
a  girl  should  be  well  first  and  a  teacher  or 
typewriter  or  dressmaker  or  home  maker 
afterwards.  "Health  is  the  first  wealth." 
If  it  is  not  inherited,  if  one  is  so  made 
that  beans  and  beef,  sugar  and  cheese  do 
not  comfortably  digest,  it  is  not  a  short 
cut  to  health  to  stop  eating  these  foods. 
If  the  face  turns  blue  and  pinched  under 
the  frosty  yet  kindly  touches  of  winter, 
that  is  no  indication  that  the  burned-out 
air  of  a  stove-heated  sitting-room  is  health- 
giving.  It  is  said  that  healthy  people  do 
not  think  about  health.  It  is  equally 
true  that  religious  people  do  not  think 
about  religion.  That  is  to  say,  they  do 
not  think  of  it  in  a  worrying,  self-consci- 
ous, self-examining  way.  But  they  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  things  of  first  import- 
ance, and,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  make 
their  lives  conform  to  its  doctrines.  None 
of  us  is  born  perfectly  healthy  or  perfect- 
ly good,  but  a  certain  amount  of  self-re- 
straint and  self-direction  will  work  won- 
ders in  both  walks  of  life. 

Let  the  Canadian  farm  girl  then  make 
a  study  of  her  own  constitutional  defects. 
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and  resolve  to  remove  them.  Here  are  a 
few  practical  suggestions: 

At  its  best  the  body  is  merely  the  tool 
of  the  mind.  It  is  an  important  tool,  for, 
if  it  is  not  kept  in  good  repair,  it  will  be 
a  hindrance  instead  of  a  help — a  bill  of 
expense  in  money,  time  and  comfort. 
There  are  certain  rules  that  regulate  the 
well-being  of  even  a  sewing-machine.  It 
must  be  kept  dry  but  not  too  dry;  warm 
but  not  too  warm ;  clean,  sufficiently  oiled 
and  in  good  running  order.  Too  much 
rest  will  make  it  rust;  too  much  work  will 
shorten  its  years  of  usefulness. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  physical 
make-up  of  our  Canadian  girl,  we  shall  see 
first  that  wet  feet  and  damp  ankles  are  a 
menace  to  health.  Some  young  girls  are 
almost  amphibious  in  their  disregard  of 
wet  garments.  A  so-called  waterproof 
cloak,  that  is  no  more  waterproof  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  gingham,  a  forgotten 
umbrella,  or  a  hole  in  one  of  the  rubbers, 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  serious  illness, 
whose  source  is  thought  to  be  undiseover- 
able.  Every  country  girl  should  own  a 
good  pair  of  rubber  boots.  The  first  ex- 
pense is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  usefulness  during  the  rains  of  spring 
and  fall  and  the  snows  of  winter.  During 
summer  they  are  best  kept  hanging  from 
a  nail  in  the  cellar. 

As  for  warmth  there  are  two  kinds: 
the  debilitating  sort  that  is  associated  with 
too  much  stove  heat  and  that  is  usually 
welcomed  after  a  prim  walk  on  a  cold  day 
and  the  vitalizing  glow  that  comes  from 
active  out-door  exercise.  It  is  a  fact  that 
city  girls  are  quicker-footed  in  the  open 
air  than  their  country  sisters.  "I  don't 
mind  running  in  town,"  observed  a  farm- 
er's daughter  lately.  "People  think  you 
are  trying  to  catch  a  street  car.  But  if 
you  run  along  a  country  road  they  im- 
agine your  house  is  afire." 

A  good  way  to  destroy  such  an  illusion 
would  be  for  two  or  more  girls  to  run  races 
with  each  other  to  or  from  school,  or,  if 
school  days  are  over,  make  several  flying- 
trips  a  day  to  barn  or  orchard  or  the  gate 
at  the  end  of  the  lane.  To  give  light-foot- 
edness,  light-heartedness,  warm  extremi- 
ties and  dancing  blood  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  a  brisk  run.     Nature  is  kind  to 


the  tom-boy.  In  those  girls  where  a  sense 
of  dignity  is  greater  than  considerations 
of  health— and  there  are  such  girls — the 
best  substitute  for  a  run  is  a  very  swift 
walk.  Time  yourself  when  you  go  to  the 
postoffice  or  store  and  see  how  quickly 
you  can  cover  the  distance.  A  dawdling 
saunter  that  leaves  you  chilled  and  cheer- 
less is  of  no  possible  benefit. 

Bathing  for  health  is  much  talked  of, 
but  if  you  bathe  for  cleanliness  you  are 
bathing  for  health.  The  farm  house  that 
can  boast  a  bathroom  with  running  water 
is  not  common,  but  a  small  room  opening 
from  the  kitchen,  into  which  a  tub  and 
warm  water  could  be  easily  conveyed, 
should  lie  feasible.  Two  warm  baths  a 
week  arc  sufficient  for  cleanliness.  As  to 
a  cold  sponge-off  every  morning,  that  is 
refreshing  in  summer,  but  at  this  season 
it  is  suitable  only  for  robust  girls  who  re- 
act easily  into  bracing  warmth.  A  pale 
or  slender  girl  would  do  well  to  dip  a 
coarse  towel  into  salt  water,  wring  it  out 
and  let  it  dry ;  then  rub  her  body  thor- 
oughly every  morning  with  that.  A  dry 
rub  under  such  conditions  is  a  tonic.  Any- 
thing not  a  drug  that  increases  circulation 
increases  health. 

Food  should  be  plain  and  nourishing, 
especially  during  the  growing  years.  Por- 
ridge made  of  cornmeal  or  oatmeal,  bread 
made  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  white 
flour  to  one-third  graham  flour,  and  baked 
to  the  sweetness  of  a  nut.  all  the  vegetables 
that  call  for  milk  or  butter  in  their  prep- 
aration, eggs  and  cream — these  are  genu- 
ine foods.  Do  not  eat  saleratus  biscuit, 
and  remember  that  the  products  of  the 
frying  pan  are  not  as  wholesome  as  those 
of  the  oven  and  soup-kettle.  A  city  board- 
er at  a  farm  house,  after  gazing  at  the  mar- 
ket wagon  heaped  up  with  fresh  vege- 
tables, new-laid  eggs,  cottage  cheese,  de- 
licious butter,  and  spring  chickens,  sat 
down  to  his  dinner  of  fried  pork  and  dried 
apple  pie,  and  afterwards  wrote  the  touch- 
in  lines, 

"I  often  wonder  what  the  farmers  eat 

That's  half  as  wholesome   as   the 

things  they  sell." 

The  best  of  food  is  not  a  whit  too  good 
for  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
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Exiles  of 

the  Outlands 


the  Men  who  cant    come  bad 

by   E. Alexander  Powell   ERGS. 


"We  took  no  tearful  leaving, 

We  bade  no  long  good-byes; 
Men  talked  of  crime  and  thieving, 

Men  wrote  of  fraud  and  lies. 
To  save  our  injured  feelings 

'I1  was  time  and  time  to  go — 
Behind  was  dock  and  Dartmoor, 

Ahead  lay  Callao!" 

— Kipling's  The  Broken  Men. 


ONCE,  on  the  beach  at  Tangier,  I  saw 
a  man  immaculate  in  sun-helmet 
and  white  linen  approach  a  tourist 
who  had  just  landed  from  the  Gibraltar 
boat. 

"Are  you  an  American?"  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other  curiously,  "I  am." 

"Then  talk  to  me,"  pleaded  the  im- 
maculate one,  clutching  the  newcomer  by 
the  arm  as  though  he  was  afraid  he  would 
run  away.  "For  God's  sake  let  me  hear 
an  American  voice  again." 

Now  that  was  homesickness — nostalgia 
the  army  surgeons  call  it — and  there  is  no 
pain  like  it  in  all  the  world.  And  of 
those  who  know  its  pangs,  none  suffer  as 
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do  the  Men  That  Can't  Come  Back.  All 
along  the  Edge  of  Things  you  will  find 
them  (Port  Said,  Djibuti,  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques, Canton,  Yokohama,  Pago-Pago, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  Callao,  know 
them  well)  and  though  they  are  all  very 
great  blackguards  and  have  caused  much 
harm  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  and 
though  their  photographs  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  red-plush  albums  and  from  the 
mantel-pieces  in  the  sitting-rooms,  their 
pictures  still  linger  in  the  hearts  they  have 
broken,  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  to 
tell  their  stories,  but  not  their  names. 

Most  of  them  were  gentlemen  in  the 
beginning  —  bank  presidents,  cashiers, 
contractors,  treasurers  of  corporations,  you 
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know  the  smug-faced,  frock-coated  breed 
— but  the  Opportunity  and  the  Tempta- 
tion met  and  in  the  end  they  left  their 
country  for  their  country's  good,  usually 
between  two  days,  and  nearly  always  they 
took  with  them  other  people's  money  and 
sometimes  other  people's  wives.  Shaven 
beards  and  assumed  names  and  tramp 
steamers  whose  skippers  ask  no  inconveni- 
ent questions  of  passengers  who  are  able 
to  pay  handsomely  for  poor  accommoda- 
tion, help  them  in  their  flight  and  event- 
ually they  begin  a  new  life  under  a  new 
ilag  and  a  new  name  at  Lima  or  Mogador 
or  Macao.  Some  of  them,  and  they  are 
•the  most  fortunate,  have  the  courage  to 
blow  out  their  brains  and  so  end  the  shame 
and  the  torture  of  it  all ;  some  go  into  busi- 
ness so  that  they  may  not  have  time  to 
think ;  others  drag  out  dreary  existences 
in  hotel  bars  and  on  hotel  verandahs,  be- 
traying themselves  by  their  pitiful  over- 
anxiety  to  dine  and  wine  every  fellow- 
countryman  who  comes  along,  in  their 
eagerness  to  hear  the  latest  scraps  of  news 
from  that  Home  to  which  they  can  never 
go  back. 

A  few  of  them  wear  the  blue  tunics 
and  baggy  trousers  of  France's  Foreign 
uegion;  some  are  helping  various  dusky 
rulers  to  hold  down  their  unstable  thrones ; 
one  is  drill-master  to  an  Oriental  army, 
and  another  is  spy-in-chief  at  an  Oriental 
court.  But  no  matter  in  what  far  corners 
of  the  earth  they  have  sought  to  hide 
■themselves,  they  are  fugitives  from  justice 
still,  and  if  you  should  call  them  by  their 
own  names  they  would  not  answer,  and  if 
you  should  approach  them  from  behind 
and  clap  them  on  the  shoulder  suddenly 
you  would  find  a  pistol-barrel  shoved 
against  your  ribs,  for  above  them  hovers 
always  the  shadow  of  the  Law.  So,  while 
you  will  not  forget  that  the  men  who  slink 
or  swagger  across  the  next  few  pages  have 
caused  much  unhappiness  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  their  friends,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  remember  that  homesickness  and  ostra- 
cism and  exile  are  punishing*  them  just 
as  surely  as  the  bars  and  the  prison-stripes. 

Between  the  two  oceans  how  many  men 
holding  positions  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity are  there,  I  wonder,  who,  reading  in 
the   evening  paper   of  the  capture  of  a 


criminal  in  some  far  land,  have  not 
thought,  "Ah,  but  1  am  cleverer  than 
that.  If  I,  with  my  intelligence,  should 
ever  take  to  crime  and  flight,  they  would 
never  lay  hands  on  me."  How  many  bank 
cashiers,  I  wonder,  who,  harassed  by  the 
attempt  to  make  income  and  expenditure 
meet,  have  not  whispered  to  themselves, 
"How  easy  it  would  be  for  me  to  fill  a 
valise  with  these  banknotes  which  pass 
every  day  through  my  hands — fifty,  a 
hundred,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
even — and  slip  away  from  cares  and  wor- 
ries to  the  shelter  of  some  easier- 
going  land.  ...  A  low- 
roofed,  broad-verandaed  bungalow  beside 
an  azure  sea;  a  cane  chair  under  the  palm- 
trees  and  beside  it  a  stand  with  cheroots 
and  tinkling  glasses;  a  happy,  lazy  land, 
sans  telegraph,  sans  telephone,  sans  the 
subway  at  the  rush  hour  and  the  clatter 
of  the  stock  ticker  and  the  raw  March 
winds" — come  now,  be  frank:  how  many 
of  you  have  not  dreamt  such  a  dream  as 
this? 

But  it  is  not  worth  while,  my  friends. 
Men  as  brainy  and  as  brilliant  as  you  have 
tried  it,  and  a  neglected  grave  south  of 
the  line  or  a  convict's  number  in  a  north- 
ern prison  marks  their  ends. 

Given  the  opportunity,  a  man  of  cool- 
ness and  resource  and  daring  may  suc- 
ceed in  getting  out  of  the  country  with  al- 
most any  sum.  But  it  is  only  then  that 
the  real  pursuit  begins.  From  that  day 
until  he  is  in  a  casket  or  a  cell  the  hunt 
never  halts  nor  flags.  The  submarine 
cables  and  the  wireless  dash-dot  his  crime 
and  his  description  to  the  uttermost  ends 
of  the  earth ;  the  Mauretania  may  not 
dock  at  Liverpool  or  an  ocean  tramp  may 
not  unload  cargo  at  Port  Limon  that  some 
quiet,  keen-eyed  man  is  not  beside  the 
gang-plank  as  the  passengers  come  ashore, 
scrutinizing  each  in  turn ;  his  picture  and 
his  description  hang  on  the  walls  of  every 
consulate  and  shipping-office  from  Per- 
nambueo  around  to  Shanghai. 

So  closely  is  our  mesh  of  extradition 
treaties  and  diplomatic  understandings 
drawn,  that  to-day  there  is  no  single  civil- 
ized country  in  which  he  can  find  a  home. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  succeeds  in  making 
his  way  to  some  one  of  those  few  semi- 
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civilized  countries  with  which  we  have  no 
definite  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitives — Morocco,  perhaps,  or  Abys- 
sinia, Afghanistan  or  Persia,  one  of  the 
Central  Asian  khanates,  or  the  Central 
American  republics.  It  will  he  only  a 
matter  of  weeks,  at  most,  before  his  pres- 
ence becomes  known  and  news  of  it  is 
Hashed  to  the  detective  bureaus  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  may  have  no 
treaty  with  the  ruler  in  whose  dominions 
he  has  taken  refuge,  but  the  Department 
of  State  makes  a  polite  request  through  its 
Minister  Resident  or  Consul-General  for 
the  fugitive's  surrender,  promising,  per- 
haps, to  reciprocate  should  opportunity  of- 
fer, and  the  shah,  or  sultan,  or  president, 
as  the  case  may  he,  preferring  the  good- 
will of  the  great  republic  to  the  gratitude 
of  an  escaped  criminal,  promptly  lays  rude 
hands  upon  him  and  sends  him  in,  under 
escort,  to  the  consul  at  the  nearest  port. 
He  is  sent  home  by  the  next  steamer  in 
the  custody  of  a  broad-shouldered,  busi- 
nesslike person  and  when  he  goes  ashore 
the  passengers  crowd  the  rail  to  stare  at 
him  and  at  the  thin  steel  chain  which 
links  his  wrists. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  bonding  com- 
panies and  the  police  authorities  decide 
that  he  is  not  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  extraditing  and  bringing  back, 
and  that,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  must  be 
the  worst  of  all,  for  then  there  is  lacking 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  he  is 
abandoned  to  his  self-made  exile,  shunned 
by  foreigners,  sneered  at  by  natives,  a 
man  without  a  country  and  without  a 
home.  The  cool  bungalow  becomes  a 
damp  and  silent  prison,  the  cane  chair 
and  the  iced  drinks  lose  their  first  de- 
light, the  painted  sea  and  the  lazy  palms 
he  grows  to  hate ;  he  longs  for  the  sound 
of  the  familiar,  friendly  voices,  for  the 
roar  of  the  street  traffic  and  a  whiff  of 
crisp  northern  air,  and  one  day  he  walks 
into  an  American  consulate  and  gives  him- 
self up,  or,  perhaps,  there  is  a  muffled  re- 
port one  night  in  the  dim  interior  of  the 
bungalow,  and  the  native  servant,  steal- 
ing in  at  dawn,  finds  a  lamp  still  burning 
and  a  packet  of  stamped  and  addressed  let- 
ters and  a  huddled  Something  on  the  bed. 
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IF  you  will  lean  over  the  bar  of  the 
Grande  Bretagne  in  Athens,  and  if  the 
shoulders  of  your  coat  are  sufficiently 
broad  and  the  toes  of  your  shoes  sufficient- 
ly round  to  stamp  you  unmistakably  as 
an  American,  you  are  almost  certain  to 
lie  joined  by  a  little,  timid,  side-whiskered 
man,  who  will  ask  the  privilege  of  buying 
the  cocktails  because  he,  too,  is  "from 
God's  own  country,  sir."  Within  five  min- 
utes you  will  be  sitting  with  him  at  one 
of  the  mosaic-topped  tables  in  the  corner 
and  he  will  be  plying  you  with  eager  ques- 
tions about  the  new  plays  and  the  latest 
song-hits  and  if  they  still  have  the  same 
leather  easy-chairs  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Hoffman  House,  and  is  the  air  in  the  sub- 
way really  good,  and  how  is  the  dining-car 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
And  so  congenial  does  he  make  himself 
that  almost  before  you  know  it  you  have 
accepted  his  invitation  to  drive  down  to 
Phaleron  for  tea  and  to  dine  at  his  house 
afterward.  While  you  are  chatting,  in 
drops  the  consul-general,  whom  you  al- 
ready know — everyone  does  drop  in  at 
the  Grande  Bretagne  at  cocktail  time — 
but  instead  of  responding  to  your  beckon- 
ed invitation  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  at 
sight  of  your  companion  and  turns  away. 
"Queer  how  touchy  these  consuls  are," 
you  say  to  yourself,  and  go  on  describing 
to  your  eager  auditor  Broadway's  latest 
importation  of  prima-donnas. 

At  four  o'clock  to  the  minute  he  comes 
for  you  with  a  victoria  and  pair  that  would 
do  credit  to  Fifth  Avenue.  The  drive  is 
interesting  and  you  could  not  wish  a  bet- 
ter informed  conductor.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  on  bowing  terms  with  many  of 
the  people  you  pass,  it  is  true,  but  you  are 
too  busy  seeing  the  points  of  interest  to 
notice  that.  At  Phaleron  you  have  tea 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Aktion  and  eat  a 
great  many  more  petits  fours  than  are 
good  for  you,  and  lean  back  in  your  chair 
and  listen  to  the  strains  of  a  Roumanian 
orchestra,  jvhile  you  gaze  out  across  the 
lazy  blue  iEgean  and  stand  up  with  the 
others  when  the  King,  a  timid,  unhappy- 
looking  man  in  a  naval  uniform,  drives 
by,  and  finally  your  carriage  takes  its 
place  in  the  long  procession   of  vehicles 
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which  winds  its  way  back  to  the  capital  at 
sunset. 

After  passing  street  on  street  of  Anthen- 
ian  villas,  white,  pale  pink,  pale  green, 
pale  yellow,  the  carriage  suddenly  pulls 
up  at  a  house  so  obviously  American  as  to 
be  almost  startling.  It  has  red  brick  walls 
and  brown  stone  piazzas  and  green  blinds 
and  a  blue  slate  roof,  and  taken  altogether 
is  a  fine  example  of  that  type  so  common 
during  the  architectural  reign  of  terror  in 
the  early  eighties.  An  elaborate  iron  fence 
surrounds  a  stretch  of  well-kept  turf,  iron 
hitehing-posts  in  tbe  form  of  expectant 
pickaninnies  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
stepping-stone,  and  there  are  iron  dogs 
and  iron  deer  on  the  lawn.  The  hammock 
and  the  rustic  chairs  on  the  piazza  are 
manifestly  of  American  importation,  and 
so  are  the  screen  doors  and  the  over-carved 
and  over-gilded  furniture  within. 

The  hostess  you  find  to  be  altogether 
charming,  despite  her  effusive  manner  and 
her  peroxidized  hair;  your  host  fairly 
radiates  hospitality  and  the  dinner  is 
above  reproach.  The  talk  is  all  about 
home,  of  course,  and  you  mention  the  lat- 
est musical  comedy  success,  which  you  saw 
the  night  before  sailing. 

"When  we  left  home,"  says  your  host- 
ess— and,  oh,  the  caress  in  that  word  home 
— "they  were  singing  'Annie  Rooney'  and 
'Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,'  "  and  going 
over  to  the  piano  she  begins  to  play  one 
of  these  melodies  which  was  the  hit  of  a 
yesterday  long  passed.  But  it  is  a  song, 
commonplace  and  vulgar  as  it  is,  which 
brings  the  laugh  which  brings  the  groan, 
and  in  another  minute  she  has  whirled 
around  on  the  piano-stool  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  handkerchief. 

"Let's  go  home,  Jack,"  she  says,  raising 
a  tear-stained  face,  "I'm  so  homesick. 
Please  take  me  home,"  and  your  host 
answers,  "Yes,  dear,  we  really  must  run 
over  to  God's  country  next  spring  and 
make  a  visit."  And  hastily  making  your 
thanks  for  an  altogether  delightful  even- 
ing, you  go  out  into  the  fragrant  night, 
wondering  why  on  earth  any  American 
lets  business  keep  him  away  from  his  own 
land  so  long. 

The  next  morning  you  meet  the  consul- 
general  on  the  street.     "I  see  old  A 


lost  no  time  in  getting  hold  of  you,"  he 
remarks.  "Drive,  dinner,  music,  good 
cigars — usual  thing,  I  suppose?  Well,  I 
can't  blame  him  much,  poor  devil.  He's 
about  eaten  up  with  homesickness.  Of 
course,  you'll  pardon  my  not  joining  you 
yesterday,  but  I  really  can't  afford  to  be 
seen  with  him  in  public;  official  position, 
public  opinion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know.     What?     You  haven't  heard 

the  story  yet?    A was  president  of  a 

bank  in  Southern  California.  Man  of  un- 
questioned integrity,  president  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  taught  a  Bible 
class,  pillar  of  the  church,  leading  citizen; 
began  to  speculate  and  then  to  peculate 
— easy  step  from  one  to  the  other,  you 
know — and  one  fine  morning  the  town 
woke  up  to  find  that  its  foremost  citizen 
had  skipped  in  the  night  with  the  wife  of 
his  best  friend  and  a  valise  containing  the 
bank's  assets. 

"Of  course,  they  set  the  Pinkertons  on 
his  trail  and  they  caught  up  with  him 
here,  but  in  those  days  there  was  no  ex- 
tradition in  Greece,  except  for  murder, 
and  so  he  was  safe  as  long  as  he  stayed 
inside  of  Greek  frontiers.  He  liked  it 
out  here  at  first,  but  after  a  time  the  home- 
sickness got  hold  of  him  and  the  woman 
and  he  tried  to  compromise  with  the  bank, 
but  they  wouldn't  have  it  and  swore  that 
sooner  or  later  they  would  land  him  be- 
hind the  bars.  He  can't  get  into  any  of 
the  clubs — and  Heaven  knows  the  Greeks 
are  not  over-particular — and,  of  course, 
neither  he  nor  the  woman  are  received  by 
any  of  the  foreigners,  though  they  built 
that  big  house  you  dined  in  last  night  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  make  things  easier 
for  them  socially.  Why,  will  you  believe 
it,  they  had  the  plans  for  that  house 
drawn  in  the  States  and  brought  over  the 
furniture  and  the  window-curtains,  and 
even  the  door-knobs,  so  that  they  could 
imagine  that  they  were  back  home.  Piti- 
ful,'I  call  it. 

"Take  it  all  around,  they  are  the  two 
unhappiest  people  that  I  know.  They  talk 
home  and  they  think  home  and  they 
dream  home  and  when  they  meet  any  one 
who  doesn't  know  their  story  they  always 
pretend  that  they  are  going  there  next 
spring,  and  all  the  while  they  know  per- 
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fectly  well  that  they  would  be  nabbed  the 
minute  they  set  foot  on  shore  at  Port  Said 
or  Gibraltar  or  Naples.  Just  the  same, 
I'm  willing  to  bet  a  month's  salary  that 

old    A does  go   home   one   of  these 

days  and  face  the  music.  There's  no  place 
like  home,  you  know,  particularly  when 
you  can't  go  there.  Come  over  to  the 
Grande  Bretagne  and  have  a  drink." 


SHOVED  off  by  itself  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  America,  midway 
between  the  two  oceans,  lies  Guate- 
mala City,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  that  name. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  I  was  sit- 
ting with  a  friend  in  front  of  the  Cafe  del 
Globo,  the  one,  you  know,  which  stands 
just  across  the  plaza  from  the  archbishop's 
palace.  It  was  during  those  stirring  days 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Barillas,  when  the  country  was  still 
in  an  uproar  and  the  new  executive  was 
trying  to  prop  up  the  rickety  chair  of 
state.  We  sat  in  the  grateful  coolness  of 
the  colonade,  my  friend  and  I,  and  over 
our  coffee  and  sweet  biscuits  watched  the 
motley  procession  of  Guatemalecan  life 
lounge  by:  rancheros  in  leather  trousers 
and  silver-trimmed  sombreros,  half-naked 
Indians  sweating  under  their  enormous 
burdens,  tatterdemalion  soldiers  slouch- 
ing along  in  ill-fitting  uniforms  of  soiled 
and  ragged  linen,  policemen  with  white 
gloves  and  Winchester  carbines,  officers 
smart  in  bottle-green  and  scarlet. 

As  we  chatted  over  our  cigarettes  a  man 
approached  us;  the  most  disreputable- 
looking  man,  I  think,  I  ever  saw.  His 
hair  was  as  long  as  his  beard,  his  suit  of 
white  drill  was  stained  and  torn  beyond 
redemption,  his  feet  were  thrust  into  na- 
tive sandals,  and  the  wreck  of  a  straw  hat 
covered  his  head,  but  in  spite  of  his  ap- 
pearance he  approached  us  with  a  certain 
air  of  confidence  as  though  he  was  so  cer- 
tain of  himself  and  his  position  that  the 
miserable  rags  he  wore  were  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  at  all.  It  was  just  the 
same  air  of  easy  assurance  that  I  once  no- 
ticed in  a  young  British  peer  whose  hunt- 
ing clothes  were  ruined  when  his  horse 
fell  at  a  water-jump  and  who  was  compell- 
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ed  to  go  through  the  rest  of  the  day  wear- 
ing a  suit  of  greasy  whipcords  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  a  stable-boy. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  Disreputable  One 
approached  us  with  as  much  confidence  as 
though  we  were  meeting  in  a  club  and 
were  old  friends.  "You  gentlemen  are 
Americans,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "and  I 
am  an  American,  too,  though  my  clothes" 
— with  a  whimsical  glance  at  his  im- 
possible garments — "would  scarcely  be- 
tray me,  would  they?  And  that  is  why 
I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  fifty 
dollars — I  said  lend,  mind  you." 

Now,  if  some  other  man  had  said  that 
we  should  probably  have  called  the  big 
head-waiter  and  had  him  kicked  out,  but 
underneath  this  man's  shabby  exterior 
were  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  a  gen- 
tleman, so  we  asked  him  to  sit  down  with 
us  and  poured  out  another  cup  of  the 
atrocious  coffee  and  called  for  more  bis- 
cuits. One's  impulses  are  given  freer 
rein  in  these  careless  lands  than  would 
be  possible  or  profitable  in  our  colder  and 
more  suspicious  North. 

"Give  us  the  yarn,"  we  said,  and  passed 
him  the  cigarettes. 

"You  are  the  first  people  in  two  years 
who  have  treated  me  like  a  white  man," 
said  the  outcast,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
"and  I'll  be  square  with  you.  I'm  one  of 
the  men  that  can't  go  back.  I  got  into 
trouble  back  home — no  matter  what,  no 
matter  where — and  made  the  country  too 
hot  to  hold  me.  That  was  two  years  ago, 
and  ever  since  then  I've  been  wandering 
through  these  greasy  republics  trying  to 
earn  a  living.  My  last  peso  went  yester- 
day, and,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  gen- 
tlemen, I'm  up  against  it.  Seeing  me  in 
these  rags,  you  may  well  doubt  it,  but  I 
was  a  gentlemen  once  myself  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  famous  university  and  later  on  I 
held  an  officer's  commission — but  what's 
the  use  of  talking  about  that. 

"I  asked  you  for  the  loan  of  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  if  you  lend  it  to  me  I'm  going  to 
get  a  bath  and  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut  and 
some  decent  clothes  and  then  I'm  going 
straight  to  this  new  president  in  the  pal- 
ace over  yonder  and  I  am  going  to  say 
to  him,  'Mr.  President.  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can by  birth  and  a  soldier  by  profession 
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and  I  know  how  to  make  soldiers  out  of 
these  nigger  scarecrows  of  yours — -real  sol- 
diers that  will  stand  up  and  fight.  I  am 
the  kind  of  a  man  you  need,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  I  am  an  American,  and,  there- 
fore, I  will  stand  by  you  as  long  as  I  take 
your  pay;  I  am  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
therefore  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have 
no  political  axe  to  grind,  no  party  sym- 
pathies, no  factional  jealousies;  you  can 
trust  me,  and  that  is  more  than  you  can 
say  of  most  of  these  gold-braided  officers 
of  yours.'  That's  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  the  president,  gentlemen,  if  you  will 
lend  me  the  money  to  make  myself  pre- 
sentable enough  to  see  him — and  you  will 
get  your  money  back." 

We  lent  him  the  money ;  that  goes 
without  saying,  for  fifty  dollars  silver  is 
only  twenty-five  dollars  gold,  which,  divid- 
ed by  two,  made  only  twelve  dollars  and 
a  half  apiece,  which,  after  all,  is  no  great 
sum  to  risk  on  a  fellow  countryman's 
chances  of  salvation.  But,  down  in  our 
hearts,  neither  of  us  really  expected  to 
see  that  money  again. 

Three  days  later  we  sat  under  the  same 
colonade  of  the  same  restaurant  looking 
out  over  the  same  sun-bathed  plaza  at  the 
same  variegated  procession.  Leon,  the 
big  head-waiter,  had  just  poured  our  cof- 
fee, when  we  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  in 
the  street  behind  us,  but  troops  were  pass- 
ing and  repassing,  so  we  paid  no  attention. 
A  moment  later  came  the  clink  of  spurs 
•on  the  stone  pavement  and  our  friend  the 
Outcast,  resplendent  in  varnished  boots 
and  a  uniform  of  green  and  silver,  as  trim 
and  soldierly  a  figure  as  one  would  wish 
to  look  upon,  stood  before  us. 

"Here's  your  money,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  tossing  some  gold-pieces  on  the  table. 
"I  thank  you  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  T 
thank  you  still  more  for  your  faith  in 
human  nature.  As  for  me,  I'm  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Guatemalecan  army." 


MY    acquaintanceship     with     Ernesto 
Clay  (this  name  is  not  his  own,  but 
it  is  near  enough  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose) began  off  the  little  port  of  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala,  where    the    Cosmos  Line 
boat  touched  on  the  way  from  Valparaiso 


to  San  Francisco.  The  last  berth  on  the 
boat  had  been  sold  at  Panama,  but  that 
had  not  deterred  the  agent  at  San  Jose 
from  disposing  of  a  few  more.  There  is 
no  harbor  at  San  Jose,  so  we  spent  an  un- 
comfortable morning  pitching  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea  two  miles  off  shore,  while 
waiting  for  the  usual  consignment  of  fruit 
and  coffee  to  be  put  aboard.  But  the  light- 
er that  came  puffing  out  from  shore,  laden 
to  the  gunwales  with  cargo,  brought  a 
dozen  passengers  besides.  As  they  started 
to  climb  the  swaying  ladder  against  the 
ship's  side  the  German  captain,  a  pom- 
pous, red-faced  tub  of  a  man,  leaned  over 
the  rail  of  the  bridge  and,  making  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet of  his  hands,  told  them  with 
unnecessary  violence  that  there  was  no 
accommodation  left  and  that,  tickets  or  no 
tickets,  they  could  not  come  aboard. 

Now,  after  you  have  sweated  and  burned 
with  fever  and  shaken  with  chills  and  all 
but  died  from  homesickness  in  a  filthy, 
Godforsaken  Central  American  village  for 
two  or  three  or  perhaps  six  years,  and  have 
finally  scraped  together  enough  money  to 
take  you  back  to  the  States  again,  and 
after  you  have  been  counting  the  weeks 
and  days  and  even  the  hours  until  the 
steamer  sails,  and  after  you  have  seen  that 
same  steamer  lying  out  in  the  roadstead 
with  her  nose  pointed  to  the  North,  with 
its  threatres  and  its  wet  pavements  with 
the  street  lamps  reflected  in  them,  and 
the  restaurants  with  tables  and  shaded  can- 
dles and  men  and  women  of  your  own 
kind  sitting  round  them,  it  is  not  good  to 
have  a  tubby  German  captain  shout  at 
you  that  you  cannot  come  aboard  the  boat 
at  all  and  that  you  must  go  back  to  the 
swamps  and  the  fever  and  the  heat  and 
wait  six  weeks  until  another  boat  comes 
along  that  has  room  to  take  you. 

Out  from  the  little  group  of  disappoint- 
ed passengers  stepped  a  tall,  clean-cut, 
clean-limbed  American  and  thrusting 
aside  the  sailor  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder, 
went  up  it  two  steps  at  a  time. 

At  the  top  the  captain  met  him,  his 
face  purple  with  anger. 

"Gott  in  Himmel !"  he  thundered,  "Am 
I  der  captain  uf  dis  ship  er  am  I  nod?  I 
dells  you  der  iss  for  you  no  blace  und  up 
you   comes   youst   der  same.     Who   der 
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Teufel  are  you  unci  vat  pizness  haf  you  on 
my  deck  von  to  keep  off  I  haf  ordered 

you?" 

"My  name  is  Clay."  said  the  American, 
very  quietly  and  evenly.  "You  may  have 
heard  of  me.  The  greasers  down  here 
think  I  am  quite  a  wonderful  shot.  Your 
agent  sold  mo  a  ticket  to  San  Francisco 
and  T  am  going  there  and  I  am  going  on 
this  boat,  and  so  are  my  friends  down 
there.  If  you  try  to  prevent  us  they  will 
prohaUy  bury  you  under  those  two  palm 
tree*  von  see  over  yonder  on  the  shore. 
You  big,  fat.  Gorman  swine,  you  son  of 
a  Dutch  sea-cook,  how  dare  you  tell  a 
white  man  that  he  can't  go  back  to  a 
white  man's  country  on  your  rotten  old 
ferry-boat?  If  I  ever  hear  another  peep 
from  you.  my  friend,  I'll  fill  you  so  full 
of  lead  that  you  won't  be  good  for  any- 
thing but  ballast.  And  after  this,  remem- 
ber to  say  'Sir'  when  you  address  me." 

Turning  Ins  back  on  the  awed  and 
speechless  skipper,  Clay  beckoned  his 
friends  to  come  aboard.  Calling  a  steward, 
lie  ordered  him  to  carry  the  luggage  into 
the  steamer's  smoke-room,  which  the  man 
did  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  there  Clay 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  voyage.  To 
reach  the  dining  saloon  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  the  smoke-room,  but  so 
notorious  was  Clay's  reputation  as  a  des- 
perado whose  finger  was  uncomfortably 
light  on  the  trigger,  that  neither  officers, 
passengers  nor  crew  were  hardy  enough 
to  enter  the  room  without  first  asking  the 
occupant's  permission  or  even  to  ask  his 
permission  in  the  morning  until  they  were 
sure  he  was  awake. 

At  this  time  Ernesto  Clay  was  still  in 
the  early  forties  and  as  fine  a  figure  of  a 
man  as  one  would  see  in  a  week's  joirrney. 
The  name  by  which  I  have  chosen  to  call 
him  is  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  his 
own.  The  name  he  bears  is  one  of  the 
proudest  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  adding  to  the 
disgrace  and  notoriety  he  has  already 
heaped  upon  it.  So  vicious  was  the  life  he 
led  at  college  that  his  father  finally  dis- 
owned him,  and  Clay,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  kidney,  found  more  congenial  com- 
panions on  a  Texan  ranch.  In  a  region 
where  every  one's  hand  was  light  on  the 
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trigger,  a  man  with  Clay's  nerve  and  dar- 
ing was  certain  to  make  a  name  of  one 
kind  or  another — and  Clay  quickly  made 
his  as  a  bad  man.  Contrary  to  the  best 
etiquette  of  the  frontier,  he  carried  his 
gun  in  a  sling  inside  his  vest  and  it  was 
said  that  he  could  draw  and  fire  so  quick- 
ly that  the  eye  could  not  follow  the  mo- 
tion. 

During  a  drunken  brawl  one  night  in 
a  Texas  cow-town  he  put  his  proficiency 
to  the  test,  the  other  man  fell  with  a  bul- 
let through  his  heart  and  Clay  headed  his 
pony  for  the  Rio  Grande.  "Wanderine 
through  Mexico  in  quest  of  fortune  and 
excitement,  he  began  to  take  part  in  the 
local  corridas,  his  coolness  and  daring 
ouickly  winning  him  a  national  reputa- 
tion and  drawing  enormous  crowds  to 
watch  the  performances  of  the  matador 
Americano,  as  he  was  called. 

Eventually  he  bought  a  ranch  in  the 
south  of  Mexico,  where  he  entertained 
lavishly,  the  liquor  flowing  like  water 
hut  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  chief  of  police  of  Vera  Cruz  resulted 
in  the  latter's  dving  quite  suddenly  with 
his  boots  on.  Clay  showing  remarkable 
promptness  in  eetting  across  the  Guate- 
mala border.  Before  he  had  been  there 
a  year  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  cool- 
headed  darino;  from  one  end  of  Central 
America  to  the  other.  Whenever  a  dis- 
satisfied patriot  felt  that  the  best  interest* 
of  his  country — and.  incidentally,  of  his 
own  pocket — would  be  furthered  bv  a 
change  of  administration,  he  sent  for  Clay, 
and  it  was  this  exiled  American  who.  for 
a  half-a-dozen  vears,  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  blood-stained  history  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  Hankering 
for  the  sights  and  sounds  of  northern 
civilization,  he  returned  to  the  States,  but 
the  over-readiness  of  his  trigger-finger 
again  got  him  in  trouble,  this  time  in  St\ 
Louis,  his  victim  being  a  Mexican  bull- 
fighter named  Cervera.  He  was  arrested, 
tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defence,  but  public  sentiment  made  ad- 
visable a  departure  between  two  days. 

A  peculiarity  of  Clay  was  his  habitual 
quietness  of  voice  and  manner.  The  more 
excited  others  became,  the  calmer  he.  His 
fund  of  profanity  could  not  be  matched 
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in  the  three  Americas,  but  he  would  utter 
the  most  hair-raising  blasphemies  in  a 
voice  as  soft  and  silky  as  though  he  were 
making  love.  A  musician  of  more  than 
passing  merit,  he  knew  the  German  mas- 
ters as  most  people  know  the  arithmetic  or 
the  spelling-book,  while  his  knowledge  of 
the  classics  was  equalled  only  by  his 
knowledge   of  the  under-world. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Clay  was  in  the 
City  of  Mexico.  A  party  of  us,  foregather- 
ed from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  were  dining 
together  in  a  private  room  of  the  Hotel 
Iturbide.  The  conversation  eventually 
drifted  around  to  fugitives  and  adventur- 
ers in  general  and  so  it  was  scarcely  sur- 
prising that  some  of  us  should  recall  the 
exploits  of  Clay. 

"If  I  ever  met  that  blackguard,"  de- 
clared one  of  the  party,  a  tall,  lank  Ken- 
tuckian  named  Hughes,  ''and  he  had  the 
impertinence  to  offer  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  I'd  shoot  him  like  a  dog." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  door  swung  open 
quietly,  and  as  he  paused  the  moso  an- 
nounced. "Senor  Clay  to  see  the  gentle- 
man." There,  framed  in  the  doorway, 
smiling  contemptuously  and  with  one 
band  slipped  carelessly  into  his  vest,  stood 
the  very  man  whose  name  was  on  our  lips. 
It  was  one  of  those  amazing  coincidences 
which  occur  more  often  in  fiction  than  in 
fact. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
making  a  sweeping  bow.  "Permit  me  to 
present  myself — my  name  is  Ernesto  Clay ; 
some  of  you  may  possibly  have  heard  it 
before." 

Walking  straight  across  the  room  to 
where  Hughes  stood  glowering  at  him, 
Clay  put  out  his  hand.  "I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  meet  you,  sir,"  he  said  in 
silken  tones,  "AVon't  you  shake  hands?" 

Amid  a  breathless  silence  they  looked 
into  each  other's  eyes  for  a  minute  that 
seemed  an  eternity,  two  as  fine  specimens 
of  manhood  as  one  would  wish  to  see, 
broad-shouldered,  small-hipped,  made  of 
steel  and  wire  and  rawhide,  taking  stock  of 
each  other  as  do  the  bull  and  the  matador 
before  the  final  charge  and  thrust.  For 
a  full  minute  they  looked  at  each  other 
without  a  word  and  then  their  hands  met. 


TWO  gentlemen  named  Greene  and 
Gay  nor  are  now  living  at  the  public 
expense  in  a  federal  institution  in 
Georgia,  because  they  made  a  slight  error 
in  judgment  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
j  ust  as  easy  to  hoodwink  the  United  States 
Government  in  regard  to  the  building  of  a 
certain  breakwater  as  it  was  to  deceive  a 
village  board  of  aldermen.  The  fact  that 
their  judgment  in  this  particular  case  was 
grievously  at  fault  is  proved  by  the  some- 
what conspicuous  pattern  of  clothing  they 
are  wearing  at  the  moment. 

They  made  another  mistake  in  think- 
ing that  they  could  escape  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  law  by  crossing  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  they  proposed  to  build  expensive 
houses  with  the  Government's  money  and 
to  settle  down  to  new  and  more  or  less 
happy  lives  under  a  new  flag.  My  pur- 
pose, however,  is  not  to  recount  the  his- 
tory of  the  Savannah  breakwater  frauds 
or  of  the  Gaynor-Greene  extradition  case, 
but  to  relate  the  real  story — for  the  first 
time,  I  think — of  how  the  kidnapping  of 
the  fugitives  by  Federal  detectives  was 
foiled  by  an  avaricious  hotelkeeper.  It  is 
a  story  which  strikes  me  as  having  a  dis- 
tinctly humorous  side. 

While  the  opposing  lawyers  were  wran- 
gling and  arguing  and  calling  for  writs 
and  subpoenas  and  caveats  and  body- 
warrants,  the  fugitives  had  settled  down  to 
enjoy  themselves  at  a  certain  great  hos- 
telry in  Quebec  which  rears  itself  high  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  river  and  the  town. 
They  were  the  hotel's  most  profitable 
guests,  for  where  others  ordered  beer  they 
called  for  champagne;  where  others  ate 
ham  sandwiches  and  enjoyed  them,  they 
criticized  the  flavor  of  the  caviare;  where 
ordinary  travelers  were  content  with  a 
room  and  a  bath,  they  occupied  five-room 
suites,  and,  unlike  the  summer  tourist, 
they  did  not  pack  their  trunks  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days  and  flit  back  across  the  bor- 
der, but  stayed  on  and  on  and  on.  With 
the  approach  of  winter  and  the  departure 
of  the  last  tourist,  the  American  refugees 
became  the  mainstay  of  the  hotel.  Be- 
tween their  suites  and  their  wines  and  the 
horde  of  sycophants  that  surrouned  them 
they   were   as  profitable  to  the   manage- 
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uient  as  a  whole  houseful  of  transients. 
Their  loss  would  have  been  a  calamity  in- 
deed. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  forever  thus. 
Federal  justice  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  al- 
most as  sure  as  death  or  taxes.  Returning 
from  a  stroll  in  the  early  darkness  of  an 
autumn  evening,  Greene  and  Gaynor 
were  set  upon  by  a  group  of  men  who  had 
been  lurking  in  the  shadows;  an  extra- 
dition warrant,  signed  by  a  Montreal 
judge,  was  thrust  into  their  faces,  and. 
despite  their  protestations,  they  were 
hustled  into  a  carriage  and  rushed  to  the 
riverside,  where  a  speedy  launch  was  wait- 
ing with  steam  up  to  carry  them  into  an- 
other and  less  prejudiced  jurisdiction  and 
within  easier  reach  of  American  justice. 

Quietly  as  the  kidnapping  was  effected, 
it  was  witnessed  by  several  passers-by  and 
word  of  it  was  at  once  telephoned  to  the 
fugitives'  hotel.  Now  the  truth  of  the 
matter  wras  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment was  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  two 
such  embarrassing  visitors  and  hoped  that 
it  would  never  see  their  faces  again.  Not 
so  the  hotel  management,  however,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  kidnapping 
reach  them  than  they  bent  every  energy 
to  bring  back  their  abducted  guests  to 
occupy  those  suites  at  fifty  dollars  a  day. 

Telegraph  keys  clicked  and  telephone 
bells  jangled.  "We  must  have  them  back," 
said  the  manager  in  wild  excitement. 
"We  can't  let  our  best  paying  guests  be 
taken  away  from  us  like  this.  Why,  we 
might  as  well  close  the  hotel.  Charter  a 
special  train.  Order  the  fastest  boat  on 
the  river  to  meet  us  at  Three  Rivers.  Fill 
it  with  lawyers  and  police.  Put  in  some 
sandwiches  and  champagne  in  case  we 
rescue  them — and  don't  forget  to  make 
a  note  of  it  on  their  bill.    We'll  get  them 

yet-" 

And  they  did.  Not  on  the  river,  it  is 
true,  for  the  launch  bearing  the  prisoners 
paid  no  attention  to  the  commands  to 
"Halt,  in  the  name  of  the  King!"  but 
sped  on  its  way  to  Montreal.  But  so  bit- 
terly was  the  case  contested  on  behalf  of 
Greene  and  Gaynor  by  lawyers  employed 
by  the  hotel,  that  the  fugitives  were  even- 
tually returned  to  Quebec  jurisdiction, 
celebrated  their  narrow  escape  from  extra- 
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dition  with  a  banquet,  which,  we  may  sup- 
ple, added  materially  to  their  bill. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  enroll  Messrs. 
Greene  and  Gaynor  among  the  Men  That 
Can't  Cdine  Back,  for,  a  few  weeks  later, 
as  the  result  of  a  decision  by  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  they  were 
turned  over  to  American  justice  and  did 
come  back — in  handcuffs. 


THERE  once  went  to  Sandhurst, 
which  is  the  English  West  Point, 
an  extremely  nice  young  man.  He 
was  good  looking  and  well  mannered  and 
as  he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a  marquis 
he  had  the  privilege  of  tacking  "Honor- 
able" before  his  name.  His  people  had 
a  town  house  in  Portland  Square  and  a 
big  place  down  Devonshire  way,  and  as 
his  social  qualifications  were  altogether 
unimpeachable  he  had  no  difficulty  in  be- 
ing gazetted  into  a  very  smart  regiment 
indeed. 

But  it  is  an  expensive  luxury  to  be  an 
officer  in  a  smart  regiment,  as  the  young- 
ster soon  found  out,  for  what  with  sub- 
scriptions to  the  regimental  coach,  and 
the  regimental  pack,  and  the  regimental 
box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  regimental 
marquees  at  Henley  and  Hurlingham  and 
Ascot,  the  rather  liberal  allowance  which 
his  father  made  him  was  altogether  too 
small  to  go  around.  Then  he  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  usurers  and  paid  as  much 
interest  per  week  on  the  advances  they 
made  him  as  banks  pay  a  year.  He  knew 
how  to  play  cards,  though,  and  so  he  be- 
gan to  look  forward  to  the  setting  out  of 
the  green  tables  in  the  mess-room  each 
night  after  dinner  as  a  means  of  recruit- 
ing his  finances  instead  of  as  an  amuse- 
ment. 

Now  this  is  a  very  bad  state  of  mind 
for  a  young  man  to  get  into  and  what  he 
should  have  done  was  to  have  gone 
straight  to  his  colonel  and  told  him  the 
whole  miserable  business.  But  instead  of 
that,  he  cheated.  Every  one  at  the  table 
saw  him  do  it  quite  plainly,  but  they  felt 
more  pity  than  anger  for  him  and  so  kept 
their  mouths  closed,  thinking  it  was  one 
of  those  mistakes  which  all  young  men 
make  at  some  time  in  their  lives  and  that 
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he  would  never  do  it  again.  But,  finding 
how  easy  it  was  to  win  money  by  cheat- 
ing, a  few  nights  later  he  tried  it  again. 

Now  the  man  who  cheats  once  may  be 
excused  and  forgiven,  but  for  him  who 
cheats  twice  there  can  be  neither  forgive- 
ness nor  excuse.  His  fellow-officers  were 
painfully  correct  about  it  all,  however, 
and  instead  of  calling  him  a  cad  and  a 
cheat  they  merely  prefixed  "Mister"  to  his 
name  when  they  addressed  him  and  very 
politely  declined  to  play  with  him  at  all. 
And  on  top  of  all  this,  and  to  make  mat- 
ters still  worse,  if  they  could  be  any  worse, 
it  was  found  that  his  mess-accounts — he 
was  treasurer  of  the  regimented  mess — - 
were  tangled  up  and  that  the  food  and 
wine  and  cigars  had  not  been  paid  for. 
His  regiment  was  stationed  in  Malta  at 
the  time  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
his  colonel  came  to  him  and  advised  him 
to  send  in  his  papers  and  to  leave  by  a 
boat  sailing  at  daybreak  so  as  to  avoid 
court-martial,  both  of  which  he  did.  He 
wrote  his  father  from  Naples,  asking  if  he 
could  come  home,  but  the  crabbed  old 
nobleman,  inordinately  proud  of  the  fam- 
ily name  and  honor,  sent  him  a  draft  for 
a  thousand  pounds  with  a  message  that  he 
never  wished  to  see  his  face  again. 

Began  then  a  weary  round  of  pensions 
and  table  d'hotes — in  the  summer  Lu- 
cerne, Lugane,  Bellagio,  Montreux;  in  the 
winter"  Biarritz,  Pan,  Mentone,  San  Remo, 
Monte  Carlo — but  after  a  week  or  so  at 
each  place  some  one  who  knew  him  in  the 
old  days  would  recognize  him  in  the  casino 
or  on  the  promenade  and  from  tea-table  to 
tea-table  the  whisper  would  spread  "That 
good-looking  young  fellow  is  Captain  B — , 
the  one,  you  know,  who  was  cashiered  for 
cheating  at  cards.  Think  of  it ;  he  actual- 
ly cheated  twice/"  So  then  he  would  have 
to  move  on  to  some  other  place  where  peo- 
ple did  not  know  him,  but  sooner  or  later 
they  would  always  learn  his  story  and 
shun  him  as  they  would  the  plague. 

Later  on,  when  his  money  was  almost 
gone,  he  drifted  to  Constantinople,  where 
Zia  Pasha,  the  chief  of  the  secret  police, 
seeing  the  possible  value  of  such  a  man, 
picked  him  out  of  the  gutter,  metaphor- 
ically speaking,  and  put  him  on  his  feet 
again.     In  return  for  which  he  became  a 


palace  spy.  It  was  not  a  pretty  business. 
His  duties  consisted  in  hanging  about  the 
bars  of  the  hotels  and  getting  acquainted 
over  them  with  visiting  foreigners  and 
gaining  their  confidence  so  as  to  report 
what  they  said  and  thought  and  did  and 
intended  to  do  to  the  little,  grey-bearded 
man  at  Yildiz.  When  he  first  went  to 
Turkey  he  was  still  good-looking,  with  the 
most  charming  manners,  so  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  foreign  clubs  and  the  Euro- 
pean society  of  the  capital  made  much  of 
him.  But  one  day  along  came  a  new  at- 
tache to  the  British  Embassy,  who  prompt- 
ly recognized  him,  so  he  was  dropped  from 
the  clubs  without  any  ceremony  and  the 
ladies  on  whom  he  called  were  not  at 
home  to  him,  the  servants  said,  and  even 
the  Levantine  hotel-keepers  told  him  quite 
brutally  that  they  would  prefer  his  room 
to  his  company.  Only  once  did  he  dis 
tinguish  me  with  his  attentions.  I  wa; 
crossing  the  Sea  of  Marmora  from  the 
Prince's  Islands  to  Constantinople  with 
my  wife  and  a  young  gentleman  who  was 
known  to  be  a  leader  in  the  party  of  Tur- 
kish reform  and  who  later  on  played  a 
very  brave  and  noteworthy  part  in  the 
Turkish  Revolution.  We  were  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  which  run  lengthwise 
of  the  rickety  old  Mahsuse  steamers,  talk- 
ing in  rather  subdued  tones — for  in  those 
days  in  Turkey  it  was  not  healthy  to  talk 
politics  aloud — when  the  English  Spy,  as 
he  was  called,  sauntered  up  and  dropped 
into  a  seat  directly  behind  us,  where  he 
could  hear  every  syllable  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Raising  her  voice  so  that  it  was  perfectly 
audible  across  the  crowded  deck,  Mrs. 
Powell  remarked:  "I  am  told  that  there  is 
a  spy  here  in  Constantinople  who  was  once 
an  officer  in  the  British  army  and  who 
was  cashiered  for  theft.  Now  he  makes 
friends  so  as  to  betray  them  for  Turkish 
gold.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  one  who 
ever  had  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman 
sinking  quite  as  low  as  that?"  Scarcely 
had  she  finished  when  the  man  behind  us 
rose  hurriedly,  his  face  crimson  to  the 
hair-line,  and  walked  away. 

Lower  and  lower  he  sank,  so  that  even 
the  notorious  Samy  Bey,  the  court  dent- 
ist who  was  employed  to  extract  secrets 
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instead  of  molars,  was  quite  a  gentleman 
in  comparison.  On  the  evidence  which  he 
furnished,  scores  upon  scores  of  men  were 
sent  to  eat  their  hearts  out  in  the  fever- 
stricken  oases  of  Tripoli  or  the  Hedjaz, 
while  still  others  disappeared  suddenly 
and  were  never  heard  from  again.  So  when 
the  Army  of  Liberation  entered  Con- 
stantinople in  triumph  that  morning  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  first  man  for  whom 
they  sought  was  the  English  Spy,  and  if 
they  had  caught  him  they  would  have  put 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  and  stood  him  on 
•a  stool  under  one  of  a  long  row  of  gallows, 
and  a  soldier  would  have  kicked  the  stool 
from  under  him  without  any  ceremony 
at  all,  and  I,  for  one,  should  have  said 
that  he  quite  deserved  his  fate.  But  in- 
stead of  that  he  escaped  by  the  skin  of  his 
teeth,  in  a  Khedivial  mail  boat,  disguised 
as  a  stoker,  and  the  last  I  heard  of  him 
he  had  made  his  way  to  Mellila  and  had 
enlisted  in  the  Spanish  Foreign  Legion  to 
fight  against  the  Moors.  If  Fate  is  kind  to 
him  he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  go 
down  fighting  against  odds,  and  thus 
make  up  in  some  small  measure  for  all 
the  sorrow  he  has  caused  and  the  homes 
he  has  desolated,  by  meeting  his  end  like 
a  gentleman  and  a  soldier. 

I  have  one  more  story  to  tell,  but  it  is 
such  a  very  strange  and  improbable  story, 
and  will  meet  with  so  many  denials,  that 
I  rather  hesitate  to  relate  it  for  that  very 
reason.  But  so  mysterious  and  interesting 
is  it  that  I  will  endeavor  to  repeat  it  just 
as  it  was  told  to  me,  and  you  can  believe 
it  or  not,  as  you  choose. 


THE  Man  That  Can't  Come  Back  in 
this  case  was  a  very  brave  general 
and  a  knight  to  boot,  who  disgraced 
himself  so  irretrievably  that  the  British 
War  Office  and  his  friends  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  bury  his  memory  in  oblivion 
and  have  everyone  else  do  likewise.  The 
facts  in  this  case,  breifly  stated,  are  these: 
General  Sir  Hector  Macdonald,  command- 
er-in-chief of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  forces 
in  Ceylon,  being  accused  of  grave  miscon- 
duct, hurried  home  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  the  War  Office  officials  in  London. 
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The  authorities  curtly  ordered  him  to  re- 
turn to  Colombo  and  stand  his  trial. 

He  left  London  for  Marseilles,  presum- 
ably to  embark  for  Ceylon,  but  broke  his 
journey  in  Paris,  where  he  put  up  at  a 
certain  fashionable  hotel.  At  noon  on  the 
fourth  day  of  his  stay  he  received  a  tele- 
gram and  immediately  went  to  his  room. 
The  following  day  Paris  learned,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  world,  through  the  London 
news  agencies,  that  Sir  Hector  Macdonald 
had  shot  and  killed  himself  in  a  Paris 
hotel.  From  first  to  last  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  suicide,  the  identification 
of  the  body  and  the  arrangements  for  the 
burial  were  surrounded  with  the  deepest 
mystery,  which  the  War  Office  authorities 
and  Macdonald's  friends  did  nothing  to 
dispel.  A  casket  suitably  marked  was  in- 
terred with  simple  ceremonies  in  a  Scot- 
tish cemetery  and  thus  ended  the  official 
career  of  one  of  England's  bravest  soldiers. 

But  a  rumor  that  Macdonald  was  not 
dead  almost  immediately  crept  into  cir- 
culation in  official  circles  and  would  not 
down.  Strange  whispers  began  to  leak 
out  from  the  Paris  police.  Rumor  after 
rumor,  story  after  story,  came  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Continent  and  later  from 
the  Far  East,  averring  that  Macdonald  had 
been  seen  alive  and  seen  by  men  who  knew 
him  so  well  that  a  mistake  in  identity  was 
impossible.  He  was  seen  in  Singapore,  in 
Canton,  in  Hankow.  But  no  sooner  did 
these  stories  appear  in  print  than  they  were 
met  with  vehement  denials  from  his 
friends,  who  said  that  they,  with  many 
others,  had  seen  a  casket  with  a  silver 
name-plate  buried  in  a  Scottish  graveyard. 

Last  year  a  British  army  officer,  who 
had  served  under  Macdonald  for  many 
years  and  knew  him  intimately,  made  a 
journey  of  exploration  into  the  interior 
of  China,  into  the  heart  of  that  mysterious 
country,  practically  unknown  to  foreign- 
ers, which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Great 
Wall.  He  arrived  at  an  obscure  Chinese 
village  on  the  eve  of  the  grand  maneuvers 
of  one  of  the  divisions  of  that  army  which 
is  being  trained  in  such  mad  haste  to  safe- 
guard the  empire  from  Japanese  invasion 
and  to  bolster  up  the  tottering  fortunes 
of  the  dynasty. 
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Riding  out  upon  the  great  drill  plain 
the  next  morning  to  watch  the  yellow- 
faced  khaki-clad  infantry  at  their  work, 
he  turned  aside  to  let  a  European,  wearing 
the  uniform  of  a  Chinese  general,  go  clat- 
tering by  with  his  staff. 

"It's  Fighting  Mac !"  cried  the  English- 
man, reining  back  his  pony  in  utter 
amazement  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  of- 
ficer's face.     "My  God,  it's  Macdonald!" 

But  the  other,  without  slackening  his 
pace  or  looking  to  right  or  left,  gave  an 
order,  and  two  of  his  staff-officers,  wheel- 
ing their  horses,  informed  the  English- 
man politely  but  firmly  that  he  must  at 
once  leave  the  province,  the  secrecy  of  the 
maneuvers  being  the  reason  given  for  1 
their  action.  And  that  there  might  be 
no  possibility  of  his  delaying,  an  escort 
was  provided  to  see  him  on  his  way. 

Now  this,  remember,  is  only  one  of  a 


score  of  similar  stories  which  are  being 
repeated  all  up  and  down  the  China  coast, 
and  the  officer  in  question  is  only  one  of 
a  dozen  reputable  men  who  insist  that 
they  have  seen  Sir  Hector  Macdonald  in 
the  flesh.  I  have  told  you  the  story  as  I 
heard  it  and  you  can  take  it  for  what  it  is 
worth,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  precisely  such  a  course  on  Macdon- 
ald's  part  would  have  met  with  the  secret 
approval  of  the  British  War  Office,  for  it 
would  save  the  responsibility  for  an  ugly 
suicide  and  the  necessity  for  a  still  more 
ugly  trial.  Improbable  as  it  may  appear, 
many  hold  the  opinion,  myself  among 
them,  that  "Fighting  Mac,"  holder  of  a 
knighthood  and  a  commission  from  the 
King,  is  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Lost 
Legion,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
recruited  from  the  Men  That  Can't  Come 
Rack. 


THE  UGLY  MAN 


A  freight  engine,  singing  as  it  careers  across  the  prairie,  mut- 
tering imprecations  as  it  strains  up  the  grade  from  the  Kicking 
Horse,  purring  fifty  M.P.H.  on  the  main  line  from  Toronto  to 
Montreal,  with  a  long  string  of  dumb,  frightened,  shivering  box- 
cars following  behind  like  some  lady  giant's  necklace  suddenly 
bewitched  —  compels  admiration.  It  has  force,  direction  and 
control. 

There  is  a  certain  Ugly  Man,  who  controls  a  certain  great 
system  in  Canada.  He  has  the  same  qualities:  force,  direction 
and  control.  Ambition  generates  his  energy.  A  desire  to  be  a 
"power"  caused  him  to  select  the  goal  towards  which  he  travels. 
Intelligence  controls  his  force;  stops  it  when  it  is  time  to  stop; 
starts  when  it  is  time  to  start.  These  three  qualities  make  the 
engine.  These  three  make  the  Ugly  Man  a  god,  by  comparison 
with  other  men.  From  these  three  is  distilled  "Power,"  and  is 
the  goal  of  the  great;  and  by  these  three  are  the  useful  and  the 
useless  citizens  to  be  separated. 
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The 
Story  Lornesborough  Told 


By 
James  Herbertson 


HE  rode  up  the  main  street  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  with  a  little  cloud  of 
brown  dust  floating  over  the  pinto's 
heels.  It  was  the  dust  of  the  irrigation 
country,  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  is  famous  for  the  apples 
which  it  produces.  The  night  was  only 
a  little  way  off,  though  there  was  still  a 
wash  of  crimson  light  over  the  ermine 
capes  of  the  Eastern  summits.  The  hills 
to  the  west  of  the  valley  were  in  purple 
shadow  against  the  gay  sunset,  with  a 
shade  of  green,  turning  to  grey,  under- 
neath the  purple.  The  colors  of  a  moun- 
tain gloaming  flowed  into  the  valley  out 
of  a  thousand  phials  hidden  in  the  cran- 
nies of  the  hills,  like  dyes  poured  into  a 
bowl  of  clear  water.  A  haziness  fell  on 
everything  and  veiled  even  the  glare  of 
the  patent  gasolene  lamps  in  the  ice  cream 
parlor  across  the  way  from  where  we  sat 
on  the  hotel  verandah.  Wallis'  eye  caught 
mine  and  he  motioned  me  to  observe  the 
figure  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  passing 
on  the  cayuse. 

Lank  and  loose-jointed  he  sat  the 
horse.  Furtively,  half  sneeringly,  he 
seemed  to  glance  toward  the  group  of  us 
sitting  on  the  verandah.  He  rode  re- 
laxed. The  lines,  in  one  hand,  were  slack. 
The  other  hand  supported  an  old  time 
rifle  across  the  saddle.  A  long  white 
beard,  dropping  almost  to  his  waist,  ob- 
scured most  of  his  features,  but  the  nose 
and  the  brows  and  the  way  the  eyes  were 
set,  gave  to  the  figure  a  distinction  which 
belied  the  slouch  in  the  saddle.  The  flat 
little  neck  of  the  pinto  lifted  from  be- 
tween the  man's  sheep-skin  "chaps"  like 
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the  neck  of  a  small  giraffe.  Its  body  was 
almost  hidden  by  the  rambling  propor- 
tions and  the  outlying  clothing  of  the 
rider.  The  stirrups  came  within  only  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  pointed 
toes  of  the  man's  high-heeled  riding  boots 
disturbed  occasional  pieces  of  stone  which 
lay  loose  in  the  path  of  the  horse. 

"Teddy,"  said  Wallis,  turning  to  the 
bar-keep  who  was  standing  behind  us, 
wiping  a  glass  on  his  towel,  "Teddy,  who's 
that?" 

"That!"  exclaimed  Teddy,  "that's  Old 
Gabriel." 

"What's  his  last  name?"  asked  AVallis. 

"He  hasn't  one." 

"What's  he  do  for  a  living?" 

"Oh,  he  has  a  little  bit  of  a  mine  up  the 

side  of  that  hill "  Teddy  indicated 

a  shadow  which,  but  a  little  time  before, 
had  been  a  mountain  in  lodge  regalia, 
"and  he  washes  enough  gold  out  of  his 
pickin's  each  week  to  feed  him  and  keep 
him  alive.  It's  a  little  bit  of  pay  streak 
he  has:  not  enough  to  be  worth  anything 
to  a  company  and  not  enough  for  any- 
body to  get  enthusiastic  over.  The  old 
man  just  gets  a  livin'  out  of  it  and  that's 
about  all." 

"How's  he  come  here?"  persisted  Wal- 
lis, leaving  his  chair  and  leaning  across 
the  verandah  railing  to  watch  the  old  man 
disappearing  down  the  street,  "What's  the 
story?" 

"Simple  'nough,"  replied  the  bar-keep, 
"He  was  a  prospector  in  the  Cariboo  gold 
rush.  When  the  rush  died  down  he  was 
only  pail  way  out  of  the  mountains.     It 
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l»ft  him  stranded  on  the  side  of  that  there 
hill,  like  Noah's  Ark,  I  reckon,  after  the 
flood." 

•"Pshaw!"  said  Wallis,  trying  to  pro- 
voke the  bar-keep  into  telling  all  he  knew, 
"Pshaw,  that's  no  reason  why  a  man 
should  stay  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  all 
his  days!  That  gold  rush  was  years  ago. 
He  has  had  lots  of  time  to  move  on. 
What's  he  stay  there  for  if  the  mine  is  on- 
ly a  poor  one,  as  you  say?" 

"You've  got  me,"  signed  Teddy,  "How 
can  I  tell?  They  say  he  is  some  account 
in  England,  or  used  to  be.  They  say  he's 
a  Lord  or  a  Viscount  or  some  other  such 
foolishness,  but  I  don't  take  much  stock 
in  that.  Viscount!  What'd  a  Viscount 
be  doin'  here?" 

"Know  anything  more  about  him?" 

"No,  except  well    there's   only 

one  man  he  has  anything  to  do  with.  It's 
a  little  frozen  up  fellow  about  as  old  as 
himself  who  works  in  a  livery  stable  over 
in  the  next  town.  The  little  fellow  turns 
up  here  every  six  months  or  so  and  hangs 
around  the  trail  leading  to  Old  Gabriel's 
cabin.  Every  time  Gabriel  catches  him 
he  beats  him  up,  or  tries  to  frighten  the 
old  fellow  to  death.  It's  been  goin'  on  for 
years.  They  say  that  Gabriel  has  some- 
thing, or  knows  something  that  makes 
old  Fritz  afraid  of  him  and  yet  Fritz 
can't  keep  away.  There  used  to  be  an  old 
man he's  dead  now,  who  remem- 
bered when  the  two  of  them  were  in  their 
prime.  Gabriel  always  seemed  to  have  the 
gun  hand  on  Fritz.  Fritz  was  always 
hanging  around  wherever  Gabriel  was, 
and  yet  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight;  and 
Gabriel  would  abuse  him.  Every  year, 
Old  Fritz  has  got  lower  and  lower.  He 
used  to  be  a  fine  lookin'  man,  they  say. 
But  he's  no  account  now.  He's  all  broke 
up.  He  whimpers  if  you  look  at  him. 
He's  gettin'  weak  in  his  head." 

Wallis  was  leafing  over  a  note  book. 
"Go  on,"  he  commanded. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  it."  returned 
Teddy.  "Gabriel's  a  bully  and  Fritz  is 
scared  of  him.  They  say  that  one  time 
Fritz  threatened  to  shoot  Gabriel.  He  got 
his  gun  out  and  tackled  Gabriel  in  the 
street,  But  Gabriel  didn't  so  much  as  turn 
a  hair  or  look  for  his  own  gun.     He  just 


laughed  in  Fritz's  face  and  tht  fool  drop- 
ped the  gun  and  slunk  off.  Gabriel's  got 
somethin'  on  him.  It's  killed  Fritz's 
nerve." 

"What  do  people  think  it  might  be?" 
asked  Wallis. 

"People  don't  think  about  it  at  all. 
They're  too  busy  growin'  apples  in  this 
valley.  The  old  days  of  shootin's  have 
'beat  it.'  These  two  old  fossils  are  rem- 
nants of  times  that  nobody  'round  here 
cares  about.  They  allow  the  pair  is  crazy." 

"Has  he  a  wife?"  asked  Wallis. 

"Some  say  he  has.  Some  say  he  hasn't. 
Some  claims  to  have  seen  her  but  nobody 
ever  gets  near  enough  his  little  old  place 
up  the  mountain,  to  know." 

"How  old  would  you  say  Gabriel  was?" 

"Might  be  eighty,  but  I  reckon  that's 
too  high  seventy  maybe." 

"Does  he  come  to  the  village  often?" 

"No.  He  only  rides  in  once  in  a  while. 
He  always  uses  the  pinto.  He  limps  when 
he  .*" 

"Limps?  Which  leg?"  interrupted 
Wallis. 

"Say!"  expostulated  the  bar-keep,"  Say 
you  know,  I  I  don't  know  every- 
thing, but well  it's  his  left  foot." 

"Just  one  more  question,"  said  the 
Chief.  "Did  you  ever  see  this  old  fellow 
with  his  hat  off?" 

Teddy  thought  diligently.  "Why,  no," 
he  answered  at  length,  "come  to  think,  I 
never  have.  Now't  I  recollect,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  anybody  around  here  that 
ever  has.  There's  a  story  that  Old  Gabe's 
hat  has  grown  on,  like  his  hair." 

"Kirschman,"  said  Wallis,  turning  to 
me,  "I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  arc  getting  near  Lornesbor- 
ough." 

"So  do  I,"  I  returned  to  the  Chief. 

"Because  "  he  was  about  to  add. 

But  he  did  not  finish.  We  heard  a  man 
running  and  the  sound  of  a  horse  gallop- 
ing down  the  road,  apparently  in  pursuit. 
Just  as  we  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the 
verandah  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  a  little  grey  whiskered  man  bolted 
out  of  the  darkness  straight  into  the  pit 
of  my  stomach.  He  fell  on  the  flooi 
panting,  and  crawled  behind  my  knees 
clinging  to  me  with  his  shrivelled  hand^ 
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and  cried,  hysterically:  "Save  nie!  Save 
me!  I'm  afraid  of  him.  He's  going  to 
hurt  me.    Oh!  Oh!" 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  Old  Gab- 
riel's pinto  was  pulled  up  at  the  sidewalk. 
The  old  prospector  dismounted  and  limit- 
ed up  to  the  verandah.  His  face  was 
twisted  into  the  most  unpleasant  smile  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  the  smile  of  a  man 
whose  joys  are  perverted  joys. 

He  stood  where  a  ray  of  light  fell 
across  his  face  and  jeered  at  the  crouching 
Fritz.  "Come!"  he  sneered."  "What  are 
you  afraid  of?  Who's  hurtin'  you?  Ah!" 
.with  a  snarl,  "Y'may  hide  now,  little 
devil,  but  someday I'll  git  ye." 

He  was  about  to  go,  when  Wallis  step- 
ped out  of  the  shadow  and  deliberately 
knocked  the  old  man's  hat  back  from  his 
face.  It  was  apparently  held  by  an  elas- 
tic. But  as  the  light  fell  on  Gabriel's  fore- 
head I  saw  the  mark  of  the  man  we  were 
looking  for,  my  chief  and  I — two  long 
scars  across  the  forehead!  Wallij  clamped 
his  arms  from  behind.  I  had  my  cue  and 
slipped  steel  over  his  wrists. 

"Lornesborough !"  I  heard  the  Chief 
whisper  in  our  prisoner's  ear,  "Lornes- 
borough. This  gentleman  and  I  are  em- 
ployed by  the  estate  of  the  Driscoll  family, 

yes  you  know  the  name,  Driscoll,  of 

Dorsetshire !  We  are  looking  for  Francis 
Driscoll.  We  are  prepared  to  have  you 
arrested  on  a  charge  of ." 

"Driscoll !"  exclaimed  the  prisoner, 
'"Driscoll !  Hell !  There's  Driscoll !  Look  at 
him!" 

He  pointed  with  his  two  manacled 
hands  toward  the  crouching  figure  be- 
hind my  knees.  It  was  sobbing  and  beat- 
ing its  hands  together.  "No!  No!"  it  was 
crying,  "I'm  not  Driscoll!  I'm  not.  I  say 
I'm  not.  You've  got  Lornesborough. 
That's  him.  But  you  haven't  got  me. 
I'm  not  Driscoll.     No!  No!" 

Wallis  was  puzzled.  You  can  some- 
times read  the  chief's  face.  But  he 
motioned  me  to  bring  the  little  man  along 
as  well.  We  took  them  to  our  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  after  enjoining  silence  on  the 
part  of  the  bar-keeper  and  ensuring  it 
with  a  proper  fee.  We  sent  for  the 
"Chief"  of  the  town's  police  force  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  him,  showing  him 


at  the  same  time  credentials  from  our 
London  and  Toronto  Offices,  and  our 
warrant  against  Lornesborough.  He  re- 
mained in  the  room  while  we  examined 
our  man. 


II. 


Wallis  and  I  have  been  severely  re- 
primanded for  what  happened  afterward, 
that  night.  Our  Bureau  does  not  approve 
of  letting  such  things  happen  as  did  hap- 
pen. But  we  thought,  and  we  still  think, 
we  were  to  be  excused. 

We  had  been  searching  Rocky  Moun- 
tain towns  in  British  Columbia,  and  foot- 
hill towns  in  Alberta,  for  several  months, 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  something  of  the 
fate  of  one  Francis  Driscoll.  His  person, 
or  proof  of  his  death,  were  requisite  to  the 
settling  on  an  estate  in  England.  In  set- 
ting out  on  our  mission,  we  were  given 
papers  upon  which  we  could  arrange  the 
arrest  of  one  Lornesborough,  Viscount 
Lornesborough,  who  had  disappeared 
from  England  about  the  same  time  as 
Driscoll,  who  was  known  to  be  near  him 
in  the  Canadian  west  and  who  was  known 
to  have  reason  for  disliking  Driscoll:  that 
is  to  say,  we  could  have  proven  a  motive 
for  Lornesborough's  removing  Driscoll. 
1  had  taken  the  risk  of  hand-cuffing 
Gabriel,  but  I  felt  sure — and  I  knew  that 
Wallis  felt  sure,  he  was  the  Lornesbor- 
ough we  sought,  and  that  unless  we  could 
secure  him,  he  would  probably  refuse  to 
give  us  any  information  whatever,  and  so 
would  close  to  us  the  most  valuable  and 
surest  source  of  correct  information  con- 
cerning Driscoll.  To  be  sure,  we  though! 
Driscoll  was  dead.  We  had  picked  up 
threads  of  the  story  which  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  man  we  sought  was  long 
since  out  of  the  world.  In  the  brief 
scene  in  the  hotel  verandah,  however,  we 
bad  gathered  in  two  men,  and  one  of 
them  declared  that  the  other  was  Driscoll. 
If  it  had  stopped  there  we  might  have 
been  all  right.  As  it  happened,  however, 
we  lost  both  of  them.  It  was  in  Driscoll's 
last  flare  of  courage.  He  was  so  limp  and 
weak  when  I  brought  him  into  the  room 
that  I  did  not  think  to  fasten  his  hands. 
In  fact  there  seemed  no  reason  for  it.   He 
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lay  exhausted  on  my  bed — the  door  was 
locked — the  windows  were  closed.  We 
turned  our  attention  to  Lornesborough, 
alias  Gabriel.  That  was  our  mistake. 
That,  and  the  fact  that  the  local  chief  of 
police  left  his  gun  on  a  chair  beside  him 
where  Driscoll  could  see  it. 

''Now  tell  us  the  story."  said  Wallis, 
briskly,  after  placing  Gabriel  in  a  com- 
fortable chair.  "We  are  instructed  to 
have  you  held  on  a  charge  of  murder — 
the  murder  of  Francis  Driscoll.  You  say 
that  this  man  here — there  on  the  bed,  is 
Driscoll.  The  Chief  of  Police  here  says 
the  man's  name  is  Fritz,  that  he  works  in 
a  livery  stable.  That  he  has  never  known 
of  him  as  Driscoll,  and  so  on.  Do  you 
still  say  that  this  is  Driscoll?" 

"That  is  Driscoll,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
sullenly. 

"Then  tell  us  the  story — explain 
things!"  commanded  Wallis. 

"Take  these  things  of  my  wrists  first." 
retorted  the  prisoner  with  a  gleam  in  his 
arrogant,  fanatical  old  face.  "There  is  no 
need  for  them.  I  will  tell  you  the  story 
and  leave  you,  a  free  man.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  need  be  hidden.  You  may  as 
well  know  the  story  anyway.  Take  these 
off." 

Wallis  obeyed:  he  removed  them  with 
my  key. 

"If  there's  nothing  to  hide,"  he 
sneered,  "why  have  you  always  covered 
the  scars  on  vour  forehead  with  your 
hat?" 

"I  was  thrown  in  a  steeplechase  in  my 
youth.  It  was  a  disfigurement.  I  have 
always  hidden  it." 

"then  go  on." 

For  several  moments  the  room  was 
utterly  still.  In  a  corner,  on  a  deep  chair, 
we  had  placed  Lornesborough.  Across 
the  room  was  the  bed  and  the  shrunken 
ugure  of  the  old  man  they  called  Fritz. 
The  first  was  apparently  an  old  mountain- 
eer, hardened  by  the  weather,  and — one 
could  not  help  thinking,  by  some  other 
influence,  operating  from  within,  upon 
the  very  soul  of  the  man.  While  we  sat 
waiting  for  him  to  speak  I  could  not  help 
but  notice  that  his  face  was  the  face  of 
thn.  type  of  man  who  is  cruel  because  he 
has  been  disappointed  himself.  It  was 
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a  I  ablet  on  which  was  engraven  the  his- 
tory of  a  man  who  might  have  been  one 
of  the  world's  great  men,  good  men,  even, 
bad  he  not  been  disappointed,  embittered 
by  something.  Too  strong  a  man  to  be 
melancholy,  too  tenacious  a  man  to  forget, 
too  single-hearted  a  man  to  ease  himself 
by  philosophic  arguments — he  had  filled 
his  heart  with  a  positive  cruelty  to  dis- 
place the  negative  emptiness  of  mere  sor- 
row. This  much  I  gathered,  as  we  sat 
watching  him. 

As  he  gazed  about  the  room  calmly,  his 
face  seemed  to  change.  His  eyes  rested 
on  little  things  from  the  east  that  Wallis 
and  I  had  happened  to  leave  out  of  our 
luggage.  There  was  a  set  of  clothes 
brushes  from  London,  the  elaborate  sort 
that  traveling  Englishmen  always  carry. 
There  was  an  English-made  pocket  flask 
in  half-leather.  Then  too,  on  the  wall 
was  an  old  print  of  St.  Paul's  and  a  sketch 
of  the  Towers  of  Westminster  from  the 
river — from  the  bargee's  viewpoint. 
Lornesborough's  eyes  took  them  all  in. 
As  he  looked  his  face  dropped  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  western  mountain- 
eer; an  indefineable  something,  as  though 
his  mind  was  trying  to  get  back  into  an 
old  environment,  and  think  in  an  old  en- 
vironment, showed  on  his  face.  When  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  softer,  his  poise  more 
carefully  preserved.  The  room  recalled 
the  real  Lornesborough  out  of  the  old 
man  Gabriel. 

"That  is  Driscoll,"  he  began. 

"How  are  we  to  know?  He  denies  it," 
interrupted  the  chief. 

"I  give  you  my  word.  That  was  enough 
once  upon  a  time.  I  am  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  I  am  Lornesborough.  I  chose  to 
abandon  that  name  when  I  came  to  this 
country.  However,  let  us  he  quite  clear. 
If  1  prove  that  that  is  Driscoll,  is  your 
interest  in  me  satisfied9" 

"Yes."  assented  Wallis,  "unless  some 
other  charge  may  be  brought  against  you 
by  the  local  police.  At  present  we — there 
is  no  need  to  hedge  about  it,  we  suspect 
you  of  knowing  too  much  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  Driscoll.  You  say  this  man 
on  the  bed  is  Driscoll.  He  denies  the 
name  and  no  one  is  produced  to  support 
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your  statement.  On  the  other  hand  we 
know  this  much:  you  and  Driscoll  were 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  one  woman " 

The  figure  on  the  bed  seemed  to  stir. 

" Neither  of  you  was  permitted 

to  declare  his  wishes.  You  were  both  poor 
but  aristocratic.  Both  of  you  came  to 
British  Columbia  in  the  Cariboo  Gold 
Rush.  About  a  year  later  you  returned 
to  England  alone,  with  apparently  ample 
means.  You  were  permitted  to  propose 
marriage  but  were  rejected.  You  disap- 
peared. Since  then  you  have  not  been 
heard  from.  Driscoll  has  been  advertised 
for  and  searched  for  but  has  not  been 
found.  We  find  you  living  under  an 
assumed  name  and  ask  you  about  Driscoll. 
You  point  to  this  man  who  denies  the 
name.  He  does  not  resemble  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  had  of  him  unless  perhaps, 
he  has  been  very  remarkably  changed  by 
the  passing  of  time.  So  that  much  of  the 
story  we  know.  Tell  the  rest.  It  might  be 
more  convenient  for  you  and  a  little  less 
trouble  for  us  if  you  were  to  offer  some 
satisfactory  proof  that  this  is  the  man  we 
are  looking  for." 

Lornesborough  began  reluctantly, 
drumming  the  arms  of  the  chair  with  his 
finger-tips  as  he  spoke.  "I  am  not  used  to 
much  talking,"  he  said.  "That  man  on 
the  bed  is  afraid  to  admit  that  he  is  Dris- 
coll, because  he  is  afraid  that  he  may  be 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  is 
afraid.  I  will  tell  you  the  story  and  then 
— he  will  have  been  listening  and  you 
will  see  that  what  I  say  is  right.  The 
Tiling  over  there,  is  the  man  you  want. 
This  is  the  story. 

"I  have  always  bated  Driscoll.  For 
that  matter,"  he  pulled  at  his  beard  nerv- 
ously, "for  that  matter  I  can  never  leave 
off  bating  him.  It  will  give  me  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  to  sec  him  wriggle 
when  I  tell  the  story.  Tt  is  tbe  revelation 
of  something  he  has  been  wanting  to 
know  for  very  many  years.  Moreover,  it 
will  bring  him  to  life.  He  will  admit 
that  he  is  Driscoll.  He  is  interested.  He 
can't  help  listening.  He  has  dogged  my 
trail  for  years  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  in  mortal  fear  of  me  just  because  he 
did  not  know  what  I  shall  tell  vou. 

"As  I  was    saying    I    hated    him.     At 


school,  at  Cambridge,  at  the  clubs — wher- 
ever I  met  him  I  hated  him.  He  offended 
my  sense  of — well  my  sense  of  what  was 
worthy  to  live.  He  had  neither  appear- 
ance, nor  wit,  nor  money,  nor  skill,  nor 
manner.  He  was  the  most  uninteresting 
man  alive.  He  was  not  even  sickly 
enough  to  command  pity.  He  was  an 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  any  full-blooded 
man — that  such  a  creature  should  be  giv- 
en the  same  privileges  of  living  and  talk- 
ing, wasting  good  wines  and  occupying 
space  that  might  have  been  enjoyed  by 
real  men.  My  early  regard  toward  him 
was  contempt.  He  was  a  weakling.  I 
was  a  ruddier  type.  I  had — I  am  speak- 
ing with  the  coldness  of  an  old  man,  all 
that  he  lacked,  except  the  money.  We 
were  both  poor,  but  I  could  ride  and  shoot 
and  talk  and  dance  well. 

"When  he  offered  his  attentions  at  the 
same  door  where  I  was  offering,  or  hoping 
to  offer  mine — to  a  lady,  in  contempt  I 
pitied  him.  When  both  of  us  were  dis- 
missed by  the  parents,  when  I  found  him 
on  board  the  same  ship  with  me,  bound 
for  the  same  point  in  British  Columbia, 
when  we  packed  and  paddled  up  the  trail 
to  Cariboo,  within  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  one  another  all  tbe  time — in  con- 
tempt I  pitied  him. 

"But  when  I  found  that  his  hopes  of 
marrying  the  woman  were  brighter  than 
mine,  when  he  told  me,  simpering,  that 
she  had  pledged  herself  to  him,  secretly, 
and  had  specifically  vowed  herself  against 
me,  I  called  him  a  liar,  and  hated  him 
with  new  hate. 

"Do  you  know  Blatz,  the  camp  where 
the  largest  finds  were  made  in  the  early 
history  of  the  rush?  Probably  not.  It  was 
there  that  we  located,  the  two  of  us,  and 
there  that  we  both  made  the  pay-streak 
about  the  same  time.  I  gathered  a  royal 
fortune.  So  did  Driscoll.  I  booked  a 
passage  home.     He  booked  the  next  day. 

"One  night  there  was  a  fight  in  a  cer- 
tain saloon.  Those  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  room  were  all  my  friends  with  the 
exception  of  Driscoll  and  a  few  strangers. 
One  of  the  strangers  was  shot,  across  the 
cards.  Driscoll  and  the  other  strangers 
had  been  playing  with  him.  Driscoll  was 
drunk,  drunk  as  a  fool  and  he  picked  up 
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the  empty  gun,  still  smoking  and  while 
they  were  carrying  (he  stranger  into  a 
corner,  he  waved  it  about,  over  his  head, 
and  laughed-  -he  had  the  most  irritating, 
silliest  laugh  I  ever  heard.  No  one  saw 
who  had  fired,  save  me.  It  was  not  Pris- 
coll.     It  was  one  of  the  strangers. 

"Notice  that?"  asked  one  of  my  friends, 
pointing  at  the  idiot.  "It'd  look  kind  of 
had  for  him  if  this  was  a  regular  police 
precinct,  eh.  Lorneshorough?" 

"I  said  nothing  hut  it  made  me  think. 

"Next  day  I  was  packing  my  things 
when  Driscoll  came  to  me,  grinning,  and 
put  his  arms  across  my  shoulders. 

"Lorneshorough,"  he  said,  "It  is  unfair 
to  you  to  let  you  return  to  England  under 
any  misunderstanding." 

"What's  the  misunderstanding?"  I 
asked,  getting  out  of  range  of  his  touch. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "It's  this.  There's  no 
hope  for  you  in  going  hack,  old  man.  She 
has  promised  me." 

"And  I—   — "  I  exclaimed. 

"She  said  she  would  refuse  anv  atten- 
tion from  you,  Lorneshorough.  In  fact, 
she  promised — me." 

"Well "  our  prisoner  shrugged  his 

shoulders,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  pre- 
tends to  laugh  to  recall  old  hurts.  "Well 
he  proved  it.  He  showed  me  parts  of  let- 
ters— fool!  He  tried  to  he — kind  about 
it.    He  was  sorry  for  me. 

"Sorry  for  me\ 

"I  gathered  my  friends  who  had  been 
in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  shooting.  I 
obtained  the  services  of  a  traveling  notary 
from  the  next  camp.  I  secured  affidavits 
describing  the  shooting  and  Driscoll's  con- 
duct that  night.  The  affidavits  were  clean. 
They  merely  stated  that  Driscoll  had  been 
playing  Black  Jack  with  three  strangers 
— strangers  to  each  other.  Driscoll  was 
drunk.  There  was  a  quarrel  which  was 
given  little  attention.  A  shot  was  heard. 
One  of  the  strangers  lay  dead.  The  others 
had  mixed  in  the  crowd  and  Driscoll  held 
a  smoking  revolver  in  his  hands.  There 
were  other  points  as  well.  In  fact  the  evi- 
dence was  quite  complete. 

"T  showed  copies  to  Driscoll  the  morn- 
ing before  he  was  to  have  set  out  for  Van- 
couver. T  met  him  coming  down  the 
trail,  whistling  and  ready  to  be  a  friend 
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to  any    man,    more    particularly    to  me, 
whom  he  pitied. 

"So  I  showed  him  the  papers.  He 
spluttered  and  protested.  I  told  him  I 
knew  he  was  quite  innocent,  but  I  ex- 
plained that  he  had  no  defence  and  that 
the  papers  could  be  of  some  slight  use — to 
me. 

"I  took  the  trail  for  Vancouver  next 
day  and  left  him  blinking.  I  went  home. 
I  went  to  the  old  house.  The  girl  was 
there,  still  single,  still  waiting.  But  she 
was  disappointed  wdien  she  saw  me.  She 
refused  me. 

"She  had — she  had  a  pretty  face.  God 
— !"  Lorneshorough  bit  his  beard,  "but 
then,  any  lover  says  that.  The  point  is 
that  I  went  away  from  the  dance  that 
night  with  a  place  in  my  soul  that  had  to 
he  filled.  Most  souls  have  a  chamber, 
which  is  filled  in  some,  with  material,  am- 
bition, in  some  with  an  overwhelming 
love,  in  some  with  the  little  cares  of  to- 
day and  to-morrow,  and  the  little  joys 
of  yesterday,  and  the  gravestones  of  old 
'little  things.'  But  in  large  souls 
the  chamber  contains  ideals  and  am- 
bitions, and  if  you  empty  it,  if 
things  that  fill  the  emptiness:  melancholy 
things  the  fill  the  emptiness:  melancholy 
in  some,  philosophy  in  others- — and  hate 
in  others. 

"I  hated.  It  occupied  my  mind.  A 
woman  had  jilted  me  for — -Driscoll !  I 
went  to  her  with  the  papers  and  she  faint- 
ed. I  could  have  killed  myself  for  my 
very  brutality,  and  yet — yet,  I  hated.  It 
was  at  least  something  to  occupy  my  mind. 
It  kept  me  still  witli  a  purpose  in  eating 
breakfast.  So  I  gave  her  the  papers  and 
a  promise,  in  exchange  for  more  than 
twenty  letters  in  her  own  hand,  on  her 
own  notepaper,  scented  with  her  favorite 
perfume,  which  I  required  her  to  write  at 
my  dictation. 

"In  the  first  she  said :  'Dear  Francis. — I 
have  married  Lorneshorough.  They  have 
forced  me  into  it.  Nothing  matters  now. 
but  I  am  going  with  him  to  your  country. 
I  could  not  live  in  England.  I  may  see 
you  there.  Seek  me.  Come  to  me.  Yon 
are  brave — take  me  away.     Help  me.' 

"Each  of  the  letters  was  an  appeal  to 
Driscoll  to  come  to  her— who  was  supposed 
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to  be  suffering  as  'my'  wife.  The  dates 
were  placed  at  intervals  in  the  future.  I 
sealed  the  letters.  I  made  the  girl  prom- 
ise, as  a  further  insuring  of  Driscoll's 
safety,  not  to  write  to  him.  If  she  did,  I 
pointed  out,  I  would  soon  discover  it — 
for  it  would  interfere  with  my  plans,  and 
then  I  would  place  Driscoll — where  I 
chose.  She  begged  to  know  by  'plans,' 
but  I  did  not  tell  her.  I  remember  that 
very  well." 

Lornesborough  rested.  Wallis  studied 
him.  The  "chief  of  police  played  with 
his  helmet.  I  saw  the  man  on  the  bed 
sitting  up,  one  hand  supporting  him  from 
behind,  the  other  feeling  his  mouth,  weak- 
ly. His  jaw  had  dropped.  His  eyes  were 
staring  as  a  man,  slowly  waking,  stares 
at  the  drawn  window-blind,  trying  to  pick 
up  the  thread  of  consciousness  again. 

Wallis  broke  the  silence  with  a  com- 
mand.   "Go  on !"  he  said. 

For  the  first  time,  Lornesborough  hesi- 
tated.    His  face,  too,  was  drawn. 

"Somehow,"  he  blurted  out,  looking 
about  him,  bewildered,  "Somehow,  I 
feel—" 

"Lornesborough!"  drawled  Wallis,  cold- 
ly, "We  are  looking  for  Driscoll.  Where 
is  he?  Finish  your  story.  This  man 
still  denies  that  he  is  Driscoll." 

"Yes!  yes!"  echoed  the  limp  one,  still 
staring  vaguely,  "Yes,  I  deny  it — I — I — 
deny  it!" 

Our  prisoner  smiled,  and  took  up  his 
story. 

"I  had  my  revenge,"  he  said,  simply, 
"That  was  all.  I  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  vigorous  life  in  this  country  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  resume  the  narrow 
round  at  home.  I  tried  France.  I  tried 
Italy,  but  I  could  find  no  interest  in  any- 
thing but  hate.  Driscoll  seemed  such  a 
puny  object  in  my  way.  I  wanted — what 
I  wanted,  and  this  weakling — cur — puppy 
— milksop — ninny — stood  in  the  path.  I 
could  not  kill  him.  That  offended  my 
sense  of  cleanness.  Killing  is  mussy.  I 
wished  him  no  actual  bodily  harm.  I 
merely  hated  him  and  craved  some  ex- 
quisite torture  to  inflict  upon  him,  a 
counter-irritant  for  my  own  heart. 

"So  I  used  the  weapons  I  had.  I  went 
back  to  British  Columbia.     I  hired  a  cer- 


tain dance  hall  woman  to  act  as  a  'bride.' 
She  was  English  and  did  the  part  well. 
She  wore  a  heavy  veil.  Everybody  that 
came  to  meet  her — she  was  a  stranger  in 
town — spread  the  talk  of  my  English 
bride.  And  finally  it  reached  Driscoll. 
About  this  time  he  received,  too,  the  first 
letter.  Also  about  this  time  I  met  him  on 
the  street,  told  him  of  my  "success" — it 
was  a  lie,  of  course,  and  warned  him,  on 
the  penalty  of  exposing  the  affidavits,  to 
keep  away. 

"What  more  do  you  want?  I  had  him 
there,"  indicating  the  hollow  of  his  fist, 
"I  sent  him  one  of  the  letters  every  now 
and  then,  telling  him,  in  her  writing,  and 
under  her  name,  to  'Come!  cornel  I  am 
unhappy."  At  the  same  time,  I,  in  person, 
warned  him  off.  At  first  the  letters  were 
sent  frequently,  then  the  periods  between 
grew  longer.  Then  I  smuggled  the  dance- 
lady  away  and  moved  up  here  in  the 
mountains.  The  letters  still  went.  I  still 
threatened  him.  The  later  letters — all  of 
them  written  so  many  years  ago,  I  had 
ordained  to  be  more  plaintive — reproach- 
ful. They  must  have  hurt.  He  hung 
about  my  trail.  He  tried  to  break  into 
my  house.  Indeed,  he  tried  once  to  shoot 
me,  but  his  nerve  was  gone.  I  laughed  in 
his  face  and  he  dropped  the  gun. 

"Meanwhile,  I  have  a  collection  of 
books.  I  have  written  discourses  on  the 
fourth  dimension,  and  a  few  verses  of 
poetry.  I  have  hunted  and  fished  and 
read.  Life  has  passed  quite  interestingly, 
but  I  have  maintained  this  one — little  di- 
version. I  have  watched  my  man  dang- 
ling like  a  hooked  trout,  called,  yet  not 
daring  to  answer;  invited,  but  forbidden; 
summoned  and  lagging,  challenged  by  the 
woman  he  loved — and  afraid.  I  have  seen 
him  drop  lower  and  lower  down  the  lad- 
der— it  was  bound  to  have  happened  any- 
way, he  was  such  a  weakling.  He  is  only 
a  child  now.  The  sport  is  gone.  I  only 
hate  him  a  little,  for  old  times'  sake,  and 
a  little  amusement. 

"I  murder  Driscoll?    I?"  he  paused. 

"I  have  killed  his  soul.  I  have  mur- 
dered his  life.  I  have  ruined  him  and 
cheated  him.  But  there!  There  he  is, 
gentlemen — quite  alive.    I  have  not  touch- 
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ed  him  or  his  property.  Yet  see — see 
how  he  writhes!" 

Old  Gabriel's  face  was  livid.  He  had 
revived  his  old  worn-out  passion.  He  sat 
leering  across  the  room  at  his  victim.  He 
made  a  motion  as  though  he  would  rise 
and  cross  the  floor  of  the  room  to  stand 
over  his  man,  and  worry  him,  as  a  ter- 
rier worries  a  kicking  mouse,  but  Wallis 
motioned  him  back. 

Driscoll  was  sitting  up. 

"Yes,"  be  muttered,  still  trying  to  sum- 
mon his  faculties,  "Yes,  I  am  Driscoll. 
Yes." 

"I  said  so,"  cried  Gabriel,  victoriously, 
preparing  to  rise,  but  we  were  watching 
Driscoll. 

Slowly  he  called  his  straying  soul  back 
into  his  body.     With  much  labor  he  was 


trying  to  din  into  his  silly  mind  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  he  had  heard,  before  his 
ears  were  empty  of  the  echo.  With  pains 
he  was  piecing  together — the  thread — the 
import,  that  the  whole  thing  was  Fake ! 
That  he  had  done  no  murder  1  That  the 
woman  !  That — !  I  saw  it  coming  into 
his  face — the  full  meaning.  I  saw  it! 
And  yet  we  were  too  slow. 

He  fired  once.  It  took  Lornesborough 
as  he  sat  there  ready  to  rise  to  leave  the 
room.    The  sneer  was  frozen  into  his  face. 

He  fired  twice  and  Driscoll,  too,  was 
terribly  still.  The  local  chief  changed  his 
quid.  Wallis  fanned  the  smoke  from  in 
front  of  his  eyes.  The  bar-tender  was 
clamoring  on  the  door  in  alarm.  But 
the  frightened  face  of  the  child  Fritz  had 
changed.  As  he  lay  there  we  saw  the  face 
of  a  fool — who  had  waked,  once. 
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My  steps  are  nightly  driven, 

By  the   fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart, 

And  open  thy  chamber  door, 
And  my  kisses  shah  teach  thy  lips, 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more. 
Till  the  sun  grows  cold, 
And  the  stars  are  old, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book 
unfold. 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
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"  Q*  AY,  you're  looking  mighty  blue. 
tO  Cheer  up,  damn  you  I  What's  the 
matter?"  said  the  Prodigal  affec- 
tionately. 

And  indeed  there  was  matter  enough, 
for  had  I  not  just  received  letters  from 
home,  one  from  Garry  and  one  from 
Mother.  Garry's  was  gravely  censorious, 
almost  remonstrant.  Mother,  he  said, 
was  poorly,  and  greatly  put  out 
over  my  escapade.  He  pointed 
out  that  I  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  a  rolling  stone,  and  hoped  that 
I  would  at  once  give  up  my  mad  notion 
of  the  South  Seas  and  soberly  proceed 
to  the  Northwest. 

Mother's  letter  was  reproachful,  in 
parts  almost  distressful.  She  was  failing, 
she  said,  and  she  begged  me  to  be  a  good 
sou,  give  up  my  wanderings  and  join  my 
cousin  at  once.  Also  she  enclosed  a  post- 
office  order  for  forty  pounds.  Her  let- 
ter, written  in  a  fine  faltering  hand  and 
so  full  of  gentle  affection,  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes,  so  that  it  was  very  bleak- 
ly I  leaned  against  the  ship's  rail  and 
watched  the  bustle  of  departure.  Poor 
Mother!  Dear  old  Garry!  AVith  what 
tender  longing  I  thought  of  those  two 
in  far-away  Glengyle,  the  Scotch  mist  sil- 
vering the  heather  and  the  wind  blowing 
caller  from  the  sea.  Oh,  for  the  clean, 
keen  breath  of  it!     Yet  alas,  every  day 


was  the  memory  fading,  and  every  day 
was  I  fitting  more  snugly  into  the  new 
life. 

"I've  just  heard  from  the  folks,"  I 
said,  "and  I  feel  like  going  back  on  you." 

"Oh,  beat  it,"  he  cried;  "you  can't  re- 
nig  now.  You've  got  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Mothers  are  all  like  that  when 
you  cut  loose  from  their  apron-strings. 
Ma's  scared  stiff  about  me,  thinks  the 
devil's  got  an  option  on  my  future  sure. 
They  get  wised  up  pretty  soon.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  get  busy  and  make 
yourself  acquainted.  Here  I've  been 
snooping  round  for  the  last  two  hours, 
and  got  a  line  on  nearly  every  one  on 
board.  Say!  Of  all  the  locoed  outfits 
this  here  aggregation  has  got  everything 
else  skinned  to  a  hard-boiled  finish.  Most 
of  them  are  indoor  men,  ink-slingers  and 
calico  snippers;  haven't  done  a  day's  hard 
work  in  their  lives,  and  don't  know  a  pick 
from  a  mattock.  They've  got  a  notion 
they've  just  got  to  get  up  there  and  pick 
big  nuggets  out  of  the  water  like  cherries 
out  of  a  cock-tail.     It's  the  limit." 

"Tell  me  about  them,"    I  said. 

"Well,  see  that  young  fellow  standing 
near  us?" 

I  looked.  He  was  slim,  with  gentle, 
refined  features  and  an  unnaturally  fresh 
complexion. 

"That  fellow  was  a  pen-pusher  in  a 
dough  joint — I  mean  a  bank  clerk.  Pink- 
love's  his  name.    He  wanted  to  get  hitch- 
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ed  to  some  girl,  but  the  directors  would- 
n't staud  for  it.  Now  he's  chucked  his 
job  and  staked  his  savings  on  this  trip. 
There's  his  girl  in  the  crowd." 

Bedded  in  that  mosaic  of  human  faces 
I  saw  one  that  was  all  sweetness,  yet 
shamelessly  tear-stained. 

"Lucky  beggar,"  I  said,  ''to  have  some 
one  who  cares  so  much  about  his  going." 

"Unlucky,  you  mean,  lad.  You  don't 
want  to  have  any  strings  on  you  when 
you  play  this  game." 

He  pointed  to  a  long-haired  young 
man  in  a  flowing-end  tie. 

"See  that  pale-faced,  artistic-looking 
guy  alongside  him.  That's  his  partner. 
Ineffectual,  moony  sort  of  a  mut.  He's  a 
wood-carver;  they  call  him  Globstock; 
told  me  his  knowledge  of  wood-carving 
would  come  in  handy  when  we  came  to 
make  boats  at  Lake  Bennett.  Then 
there's  a  third.  See  that  little  fellow 
shooting  off  his  face?" 

1  saw  a  weazened,  narrow-chested  man- 
nikin,  with  an  aggressive  certainty  of 
feature. 

"He's  a  professor,  plumb  full  of  book 
dope  on  the  Yukon.  He's  Mister  Wise 
Mike.  He  knows  it  all.  Hear  his  mono- 
logue on  'How  It  Should  Be  Done.'  He's 
going  to  live  on  deck  to  inure  himself  to 
the  rigours  of  the  Arctic  climate.  Works 
with  a  pair  of  spring  dumb-bells  to  get  up 
his  muscle  so's  he  can  shovel  out  the  nug- 
gets." 

Our  eyes  roved  round  from  group  to 
group,  picking  out  characteristic  figures. 

"See  that  big  bleached-blonde  English- 
man ?  Came  over  with  me  on  the  Pullman 
from  New  York.  'Awfully  bored,  don't 
you  know.'  When  we  got  to  'Frisco,  he 
says  to  me:  'Thank  God,  old  chappie,  the 
worst  part  of  the  journey's  over.'  Then 
there's  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  twins, 
strapping  young  fellows.  Only  way  I 
know  them  apart  is  one  laces  his  boots 
tight,  the  other  slack.  They  think  the 
world  of  each  other." 

He  swung  around  to  where  Salvation 
Jim  was  talking  to  two  men. 

"There's  a  pair  of  winners.  I  put  my 
money  on  them.  Nothing  on  earth  can 
stop  those  fellows,  native-born  Ameri- 
cans, all  grit  and  get-up.     See  that  tall 


one  smoking  a  cigar  and  looking  at  the 
women?  He's  an  athlete.  Name's  Mer- 
vin;  all  whipcord  and  whalebone;  springy 
as  a  bent  bow.  He's  a  type  of  the  Swift. 
He's  bound  to  get  there.  See  the  other. 
Ilewson's  his  name;  solid  as  a  tower;  mus- 
cled like  a  bear;  built  from  the  ground 
up.  He  represents  the  Strong.  Look  at 
the  grim,  determined  face  of  him.  You 
can't  down  a  man  like  that." 

He  indicated  another  group. 

"Now  there's  three  birds  of  prey.  Bull- 
hammer,  Marks  and  Mosher.  The  big, 
pig-eyed  heavy-jowled  one  is  Bullham- 
mer.  He's  in  the  saloon  business.  The 
middle-sized  one  in  the  plug  hat  is  Marks. 
See  his  oily,  yellow  face  dotted  with  pim- 
ples. He's  a  phony  piece  of  work;  calls 
himself  a  mining  broker.  The  third's 
Jake  Mosher.  He's  an  out-and-out  gam- 
bler, a  sure-thing  man,  once  was  a  par- 
son." 

I  looked  again.  Mosher  had  just  taken 
off  his  hat.  His  high-domed  head  was  of 
monumental  baldness,  his  eyes  close-set 
and  crafty,  his  nose  negligible.  The  rest 
of  his  face  was  mostly  beard.  It  grew 
black  as  the  Pit  to  near  the  bulge  of  his 
stomach  and  seemed  to  have  drained  his 
scalp  in  its  rank  luxuriance.  Across  the 
deck  came  the  rich  oily  tones  of  his  voice. 

"A  bad-looking  bunch,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  there's  heaps  like  them  on  board. 
There's  a  crowd  of  dance-hall  girls  going 
up,  and  the  usual  following  of  pimps  and 
parasites.  Look  at  that  halfbreed. 
There's  a  man  for  the  country  now,  part 
Scotch,  part  Indian;  the  quietest  man  on 
the  boat;  light,  but  tough  as  wire  nails.'' 

I  saw  a  lean,  bright-eyed  brown  man 
with  flat  features,  smoking  a  cigarette. 

"Say !  Just  get  next  to  those  two  Jews, 
Mike  and  Rebecca  Winklestein.  They're 
going  to  open  up  a  sporty  restaurant." 

The  man  was  a  small  bandy-legged 
creature,  with  eyes  that  squinted,  a  com- 
plexion like  ham  fat  and  waxed  mous- 
taches. But  it  was  the  woman  who  seized 
my  attention.  Never  did  I  see  such  a 
strapping  Amazon,  six  foot  if  an  inch, 
and  massive  in  proportion.  She  was 
handsome  too,  in  a  swarthy  way,  though 
near  at  hand  her  face  was  sensuous  and 
bold.      Yet  she    had    a  suave,    flattering 
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manner  and  a  coarse  wit  that  captured 
the  crowd.  Dangerous,  unscrupulous  and 
cruel,  I  thought;  a  man-woman,  a  shrew, 
a  termagant. 

But  I  was  growing  weary  of  the  crowd 
and  longed  to  go  below.  I  was  no  longer 
interested,  yet  the  voice  of  the  Prodigal 
droned  in  my  ear. 

"There's  an  old  man  and  his  grand- 
daughter, relatives  of  the  Winklesteins,  I 
believe.  I  think  the  old  fellow's  got  a 
screw  loose.  Handsome  old  boy,  though : 
looks  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  out  of  a  job. 
Comes  from  Poland.  Speaks  Yiddish  or 
some  such  jargon.  Only  English  he 
knows  is  "Klondike,  Klondike."  The 
girl  looks  heartbroken,  poor  little  beggar. " 

"Poor  little  beggar!"  I  heard  the 
words  indeed,  but  my  mind  was  far  away. 
To  the  devil  with  Polish  Jews  and  their 
granddaughters.  I  wished  the  Prodigal 
would  leave  me  to  my  own  thoughts, 
thoughts  of  my  Highland  home  and  my 
dear  ones.    But  no !  he  persisted : 

"You're  not  listening  to  what  Pm  say- 
ing.   Look,  why  don't  you!" 

So  to  please  him.  I  turned  full  round 
and  looked.  An  old  man,  patriarchal  in 
aspect,  crouched  on  the  deck.  Erect  by 
his  side,  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
stood  a  slim  figure  in  black,  the  figure  of 
a  girl.  Indifferently  my  eyes  travelled 
from  her  feet  to  her  face.  There  thev 
rested.  I  drew  a  deep  breath.  T  forgot 
everything  else.  Then  for  the  first  time 
T  saw — Berna. 

I  will  not  try  to  depict  the  girl.  Pen 
descriptions  are  so  futile.  T  will  only  say 
that  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  that  she 
had  large  pathetic  grey  eyes.  For  the 
rest,  her  cheeks  were  woefully  pinched 
and  her  lips  drooped  wistfully.  'Twas  the 
face,  I  thought,  of  a  virgin  martyr  with  a 
fear-haunted  look  hard  to  forget.  All  this 
I  saw,  but  most  of  all  I  saw  those  great 
grey  eyes  gazing  unseeingly  over  the 
crowd,  ever  so  sadly,  fixed  on  that  far- 
away East  of  her  dreams  and  memories. 

"Poor  little  beggar!" 

Then  I  cursed  myself  for  a  sentimental 

impressionist  and  I  went  below.     State- 

00m  forty-seven  was  mine.       We  three 

had  been  separated  in  the  shuffle  and  I 

knew   not   who  was  to  be  my  room-mate. 


Feeling  very  downhearted,  I  stretched 
myself  on  the  upper  berth,  and  yielded 
to  a  mood  of  penitential  sadness.  I  heard 
the  last  gang-plank  thrown  off,  the  great 
crowd  cheer,  the  measured  throb  of  the 
engines,  yet  still  I  sounded  the  depths  of 
reverie.  There  was  a  bustle  outside  and 
growing  darkness.  Then  as  I  lay,  there 
came  voices  to  my  door,  guttural  tones 
blended  with  liquid  ones;  lastly  a  timid 
knock.     Quickly  I  answered  it. 

"Is  this  "room  number  forty-seven?"  a 
soft  voice  asked. 

Even  ere  she  spoke  I  divined  it  was  the 
Jewish  girl  of  the  grey  eyes,  and  now  I 
saw  her  hair  was  like  a  fair  cloud,  and 
her  face  fragile  as  a  flower. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  her. 

She  led  forward  the  old  man. 

"This  is  my  grandfather.  The  Steward 
told  us  this  was  his  room." 

"Oh,  all  right;  he'd  better  take  the 
lower  berth." 

"Thank  you,  indeed;  he's  an  old  man 
and  not  very  strong." 

Her  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and 
there  was  an  infinite  tenderness  in  the 
tone. 

"You  must  come  in,"  I  said.  "I'll 
leave  you  with  him  for  a  while  so  that 
you  can  make  him  comfortable." 

"Thank  you  again,"  she  responded 
gratefully. 

It  was  late  before  I  turned  in.  I  went 
on  deck  for  a  time.  We  were  cleaving 
through  blue-black  night,  and  on  our 
right  I  could  dimly  discern  the  coast  fes- 
tooned by  twinkling  lights.  Everv  one 
had  gone  below,  I  thought,  and  the  loneli- 
ness pleased  me.  I  was  very  quiet,  think- 
ing how  good  it  all  was,  the  balmy  wind, 
the  velvet  vault  of  the  night  frescoed  with 
wistful  stars,  the  freedom-song  of  the  sea ; 
how  restful,  how  sane,  how  loving! 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  of  sobbing, 
the  merciless  sobbing  of  a  woman's  breast. 
Distinctly  above  the  hollow  breathing  of 
the  sea  it  assailed  me,  poignant  and  insis- 
tent. Wonderingly  I  looked  around. 
Then,  in  a  shadow  of  the  upper  deck,  I 
made  out  a  slight  girl-figure  crouching  all 
alone.  It  was  Grey  Eyes,  crying  fit  to 
break  her  heart. 

"Poor  little  beggar!"     I  muttered. 
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"Gr-r-r — you  little  brat.  If  you  open 
vour  face  to  him  I'll  kill  you,  kill  you, 
see!" 

The  voice  was  Madam  Winklestein's, 
and  the  words,  hissed  in  a  whisper  of  in- 
credible malignity,  arrested  me  as  if  I 
had  been  struck  by  a  live  wire.  I  listen- 
ed. Behind  the  stateroom  door  there  fol- 
lowed a  silence,  grimly  intense ;  then  a 
dull  pounding;  then  the  same  savage 
undertone. 

"See  here,  Berna,  we're  next  to  you 
two — we're  onto  your  curves.  We  know 
the  old  man's  got  the  stuff  in  his  gold- 
belt,  two  thousand  in  bills.  Now,  my 
dear,  my  sweet"  little  angel  what  thinks 
she's  too  good  to  mix  with  the  likes  o'  us, 
we  need  the  mon,  see!"  (Knock,  knock.) 
"And  we're  goin'  to  have  it,  see!  (Knock, 
knock.)  "That's  where  you  come  in, 
honey,  you're  goin'  to  get  it  for  us.  Ain't 
you  now,  darlin'!"  (Knock,  knock, 
knock.) 

Faintly,  very  faintly,  I  heard  a  voice: 

"No." 

If  it  be  possible  to  scream  in  a  whisper, 
the  woman  did  it. 

"You  will!  you  will!  Oh!  oh!  oh! 
There's  the  cursed  mule  spirit  of  your 
mother  in  you.  She'd  never  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  man  that  was  the  ruin  of  'er, 
blast  'er." 

"Don't  speak  of  my  mother,  you  vile 
woman !" 

The  voice  of  the  virago  contracted  to 
an  intensity  of  venom  I  have  never  heard 
the  equal  of. 

"Vile  woman !  Vile  woman!  Yon, 
you  to  call  me  a  vile  woman,  me  that's 
been  three  times  jined  in  holy  wedlock. 
.  .  .  Oh,  you  bastard  brat!  You 
whelp  of  sin !  You  misbegotten  scum ! 
Oh,  I'll  fix  vou  for  that,  if  I've  got  to 
swing  for  it." 

Her  scalding  words  were  capped  with 
an  oath  too  foul  to  repeat,  and  once  more 
came  the  horrible  pounding,  like  a  head 
striking  the  woodwork.  Unable  to  bear  it 
any  longer,  I  rapped  sharply  on  the  door. 

Silence,  a  long,  panting  silence;  then 
the  sound  of  a  falling  body;  then  the  door 

*  ii  ri 


opened  a  little  and  the  twitching  face  of 
madam  appeared. 

"Is  there  somebody  sick?"  I  asked; 
"I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  was 
thinking  I  heard  groans  and — I  might  be 
able  to  do  something." 

Piercingly  she  looked  at  me.  Her  eyes 
narrowed  to  slits  and  stabbed  me  with 
their  spite.  Her  dark  face  grew  turgid 
with  impotent  anger.  As  I  stood  there 
slip  Avas  like  to  have  killed  me.  Then  like 
a  flash  her  expression  changed.  With  a 
dirty  bejewelled  hand  she  smoothed  her 
tousled  hair.  Her  coarse  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  a  gold-capped  smile.  There 
was  honey  in  her  tone. 

"Why,  no!  my  niece  in  here's  got  a 
toothache,  but  I  guess  we  can  fix  it  be- 
tween us.  We  don't  need  no  help,  thanks, 
young  feller." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  I  said.  "If  you 
should,  you  know,  I'll  be  nearby." 

Then  I  moved  away,  conscious  that  her 
eyes  followed  me  malevolently. 

The  business  worried  me  sorely.  The 
poor  girl  was  being  woefully  abused,  that 
was  plain.  I  felt  indignant,  angry  and. 
last  of  all,  anxious.  Mingled  with  my 
feelings  was  a  sense  of  irritation  that  I 
should  have  been  elected  to  overhear  the 
affair.  I  had  no  desire  just  then  to 
champion  distressed  damsels,  least  of  all 
to  get  mixed  up  in  the  family  brawls  of 
unknown  Jewesses.  Confound  her,  any- 
way! I  almost  hated  her.  Yet  I  felt 
constrained  to  watch  and  wait,  and  even 
at  the  cost  of  my  own  ease  and  comfort  to 
prevent  further  violence. 

For  that  matter  there  were  all  kinds  of 
strange  doings  on  board,  drinking,  gam- 
bling, nightly  orgies  and  hourly  brawls. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  had  shipped  all  the 
human  dregs  of  the  San  Francisco  dead- 
line. Never,  I  believe,  in  those  times 
when  almost  daily  the  Argonaut-laden 
boats  were  sailing  for  the  Golden  North, 
was  there  one  in  which  the  sporting:  ele- 
ment was  so  dominant.  The  Social  Hall 
reeked  with  patchouli  and  stale  whiskey. 
From  the  staterooms  came  shrill  out- 
bursts of  popular  melody,  punctuated 
with  the  popping  of  champagne  corks. 
Dance-hall    girls,    babbling   incoherently. 
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reeled  in  the  passageways,  danced  on  the 
cabin  table  and  were  only  held  back  from 
licentiousness  by  the  restraint  of  their 
bullies.  The  day  was  one  long  round  of 
revelry,  and  the  night  was  pregnant  with 
sinister  sound. 

Already  among  the  better  element  a 
moral  secession  was  apparent.  Conven- 
tion they  had  left  behind  with  their  boil- 
ed shirts  and  their  store  clothes,  and  craz- 
ed with  the  idea  of  speedy  fortune,  they 
were  even  now  straining  at  the  leash  of 
decency.  It  was  a  howling  mob,  elately 
riotous,  and  already  infected  by  the  virus 
of  the  Goldophooia. 

Oh,  it  was  good  to  get  on  deck  of  a 
night,  away  from  this  Saturnalia,  to 
watch  the  beacon  stars  strewn  vastly  in 
the  skyey  uplift,  to  listen  to  the  ancient 
threnody  of  the  outcast  sea.  Blue  and 
silver  the  nights  were,  and  crystal  clear, 
with  a  keen  wind  that  painted  the  cheek 
and  kindled  the  eye.  And  as  I  sat  in 
silent  thought  there  came  to  me  Salvation 
Jim.  His  face  was  grim,  his  eyes  brood- 
ing. From  the  brilliantly  lit  social  hall 
came  a  blare  of  music-hall  melody. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  of  things  a  bit," 
he  said ;  "I  don't  like  it.  Look  here  now, 
lad,  I've  lived  round  mining  camps  for 
twenty  years,  I've  followed  the  roughest 
callings  on  earth,  I've  tramped  the  States 
all  over,  yet  never  have  I  seen  the  beat  of 
this.  Mind  you,  I  ain't  prejudiced, 
though  I've  seen  the  error  of  my  ways, 
glory  to  God !  I  can  make  allowance  once 
in  a  while  for  the  boys  gettin'  on  a  jam- 
boree, but  by  Christmas!  Say!  There's 
enough  evil  on  this  boat  to  stake  a  sub- 
section in  Hell.  There's  men  should  be 
at  home  with  their  dinky  little  mothers 
and  their  lovin'  wives  and  children,  down 
there  right  now  in  that  cabin  buyin'  wine 
for  them  painted  Jezebels. 

"There's  doctors  and  lawyers  and  dea- 
cons in  the  church  back  in  old  Ohio,  that 
never  made  a  bad  break  in  their  lives, 
and  now  they're  rowin'  like  bar-room 
bullies  for  the  kisses  of  a  baggage.  In 
the  bay-window  of  their  souls  the  devil 
lolls  an'  grins  an'  God  is  freezin'  in  the 
attic.  You  mark  my  words,  boy;  there's 
a    curse    on    this    northern    gold.       The 


Yukon's  a-goin'  to  take  its  toll.  You 
mark  my  words." 

"Oh,  Jim,"  I  said,  "you're  superstiti- 
ous." 

"No,  I  ain't.  I've  just  got  a  hunch. 
Here  we  are  a  bit  of  floatin'  iniquity 
glidin'  through  the  mystery  of  them 
strange  seas,  an'  the  very  officers  on  dooty 
sashed  to  the  neck  an'  reekin'  from  the 
arms  of  the  scented  hussies  below.  It'll  be 
God's  mercy  if  we  don't  crash  on  a  rock 
an'  go  down  good  and  all  to  the  bitter 
bottom.  But  it  don't  matter.  Sooner  or 
later  there's  goin'  to  be  a  reckonin'. 
There's  many  a  one  shoutin'  an'  singin' 
to-night'll  leave  his  bones  to  bleach  up  in 
that  bleak  wild  land." 

"No,  Jim,"  I  protested,  "they  will  be 
all  right  once  they  get  ashore." 

"Right,  nothin'.  They're  a  pack  of 
fools.  They  think  they've  got  a  bulge 
on  fortune.  Hear  them  a-howlin'  now. 
They're  all  millionaires  in  their  minds. 
There's  no  doubt  with  them.  It's  a  cinch. 
They're  spendin'  it  right  now.  You  mark 
my  words,  young  feller,  for  I'll  never  live 
to  see  them  fulfilled — there's  ninety  in  a 
hundred  of  all  them  fellers  that's  goin'  to 
this  here  Klondike  will  never  make  good, 
an'  of  the  other  ten,  nine  won't  do  no 
good." 

"One  per  cent,  that  will  keep  their 
stakes — that's  absurd,  Jim." 

"Well,  you'll  see.  An'  as  for  me,  I  feel 
as  sure  as  God's  above  us  guidin'  us 
through  the  mazes  of  the  night,  I'll  never 
live  to  make  the  trip  back.  I've  got  a 
hunch.    Old  Jim's  on  his  last  stampede." 

He  sighed,  then  said  sharply: 

"Did  vou  see  that  feller  that  passed 
us?" 

"It  was  Mosher,  the  gambler  and  ex- 
preacher. 

"That  man's  a  skunk,  a  renegade  sky- 
pilot.  I'm  keepin'  tabs  on  that  man. 
Maybe  him  an'  me's  got  a  score  to  settle 
one  of  them  days.     Maybe." 

He  went  off  abruptly,  leaving  me  to 
ponder  long  over  his  gloomy  words. 

We  were  now  three  days  out.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  nearly  every  one 
was  on  deck  in  the  sunshine.  Even  Bull- 
hammer,  Marks  and  Mosher  had  deserted 
the  card-room  for  a  time.    The  bank  clerk 
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and  the  wood-carver  talked  earnestly, 
planned  and  dreamed.  The  professor  was 
busy  expounding  a  theory  of  the  gold 
origin  to  a  party  of  young  men  from 
Minnesota.  Silent  and  watchful  the  ath- 
letic Mervin  smoked  his  big  cigar,  while, 
patient  and  imperturbable,  the  iron  Hew- 
son  chewed  stolidly.  The  twins  were  play- 
ing checkers.  The  Winklesteins  were 
making  themselves  solid  with  the  music- 
hall  clique.  Tn  and  out  among  the  differ- 
ent groups  darted  the  Prodigal,  as  volatile 
as  a  society  reporter  at  a  church  bazaar. 
And  besides  these,  always  alone,  austerely 
aloof  as  if  framed  in  a  picture  by  them- 
selves, a  picture  of  dignity  and  sweetness, 
were  the  Jewish  maid  and  her  aged  grand- 
father. 

Although  he  was  my  room-mate  I  had 
seen  but  little  of  him.  He  was  abed  be- 
fore I  retired  and  I  was  up  and  out  ere  he 
awoke.  For  the  rest  I  avoided  the  two  be- 
cause of  their  obvious  connection  with  the 
Winklesteins.  Surely,  thought  I,  she 
cannot  be  mixed  up  with  those  two  and 
be  everything  that's  all  right.  Yet  there 
was  something  in  the  girl's  clear  eyes,  and 
in  the  old  man's  fine  face,  that  reproached 
me  for  my  doubt. 

It  was  when  I  was  thus  debating,  and 
covertly  studying  the  pair  that  something 
occurred. 

Bulhammer  and  Marks  were  standing 
by  me,  and  across  the  deck  came  the 
acridly  nasal  tones  of  the  dance-hall  girls. 
I  saw  the  libertine  eyes  of  Bulhammer 
rove  incontinently  from  one  unlovely 
demirep  to  another,  till  at  last  they  rested 
on  the  slender  girl  standing  by  the  side  of 
her  white-haired  grandfather.  Appreci- 
atively he  licked  his  lips. 

"Sav,  Monkey,  who's  the  kid  with  old 
Whiskers  there?" 

"Search  me,  Pete,"  said  Marks;  "want 
a  knockdown?" 

"Betcher!  Seems  kinda  standoffish, 
though,  don't  she?" 

"Standoffish  be  damned!  Never  yet 
saw  the  little  bit  of  all  right  that  could 
stand  off  Sam  Marks.  I'm  a  winner,  I 
am,  an'  don'  you  forget  it.  Just  watch 
my  splash." 

I  must  say  the  man  was  expensively 
dressed  in  a  flashy  way.    His  oily,  pimple- 
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garnished  face  wreathed  itself  in  a  smirk 
of  patronizing  familiarity,  and  with  the 
bow  of  a  dancing  master  he  advanced.  I 
saw  her  give  a  quick  start,  bite  her  lip  and 
shrink  back.  "Good  for  you,  little  girl," 
I  thought.  But  the  man  was  in  no  way 
put  out. 

"Say,  Sis,  it's  all  right.  Just  want  to 
interdooce  you  to  a  gentleman  fren'  o' 
mine." 

The  girl  gazed  at  him,  and  her  dilated 
eyes  were  eloquent  of  fear  and  distrust. 
It  minded  me  of  the  panic  of  a  fawn  run 
down  by  the  hunter,  so  that  I  found  my- 
self trembling  in  sympathy.  A  startled 
moment  she  gazed;  then  swiftly  she  turn- 
ed her  back. 

This  was  too  much  for  Marks.  He 
flushed  angrily. 

"Say!  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Come  off  the  perch  there.  Ain't  we  good 
enough  to  associate  with  you.  Who  the 
devil  are  you,  anyhow?" 

His  face  was  growing  red  and  aggres- 
sive. He  closed  in  on  her.  He  laid  a 
rough  hand  on  her  shoulder.  Thinking 
the  thing  had  gone  far  enough  I  stepped 
forward  to  interfere,  when  the  unexpected 
happened. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  how  tall 
he  was.  Into  his  face  there  had  come  the 
ghost  of  ancient  power  and  command. 
His  eyes  blazed  with  wrath,  and  his 
clenched  fist  was  raised  high  in  anathema. 
Then  it  came  swiftly  down  on  the  head  of 
Marks,  crushing  his  stiff  hat  tightly  over 
his  eyes. 

The  climax  was  ludicrous  in  a  way. 
There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  hear- 
ing it  Marks  spluttered  as  he  freed  him- 
self. With  a  curse  of  rage  he  would  have 
rushed  the  old  man,  but  a  great  hand 
seized  him  by  the  shoulder.  It  was  the 
grim,  taciturn  Hewson,  and  judging  by 
the  way  his  captive  squirmed,  his  grip 
must  have  been  peculiarly  vise-like.  The 
old  man  was  pale  as  death,  the  girl  cry- 
ing, the  passengers  crowding  round. 
Every  one  was  gabbling  and  curious,  so 
feeling  I  could  do  no  good,  I  went  below. 

What  was  there  about  this  slip  of  a  girl 
that  interested  me  so?  Ever  and  anon  T 
found  myself  thinking  of  her.     Was  it 
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the  conversation  I  had  overheard?  Was 
it  the  mystery  that  seemed  to  surround 
her?  Was  it  the  irrepressible  instinct  of 
my  heart  for  the  romance  of  life.  With 
the  old  man,  despite  our  stateroom  pro- 
pinquity, I  had  made  no  advances.  With 
the  girl  I  had  passed  no  further  words. 

But  the  Gods  of  destiny  act  in  whimsi- 
cal ways.  Doubtless  the  voyage  would 
have  finished  without  the  betterment  of 
our  acquaintance;  doubtless  our  paths 
would  have  parted,  nevermore  to  cross; 
doubtless  our  lives  would  have  been  lived 
out  to  their  fullness  and  this  story  never 
have  been  told — had  it  not  been  for  the 
luckless  fatality  of  the  Box  of  Grapes. 


CHAPTER  III 

Ruget  Sound  was  behind  us  and  we  had 
entered  on  that  great  sea  that  stretched 
northward  to  the  Arctic  barrens.  Misty 
and  wet  was  the  wind,  and  cold  with  the 
kiss  of  many  icebergs.  Under  a  grey  sky, 
glooming  to  purple,  the  gelid  sea  writhed 
nakedly.  Spectral  islands  elbowed  each 
other,  to  peer  at  us  as  we  flitted  past. 
Still  more  wraithlike  the  mainland,  fring- 
ed to  the  sea  foam  with  saturnine  pine, 
faded  away  into  fastnesses  of  impregnable 
desolation.  There  was  a  sense  of  death- 
like passivity  in  the  land,  of  overwhelm- 
ing vastitude,  of  unconquerable  loneliness. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
Spirit  of  the  Wild;  the  Wild  where  God 
broods  amid  His  silence;  the  Wild,  His 
infinite  solace  and  His  sanctuary. 

As  we  forged  through  the  vague  sea 
lanes,  we  were  like  a  glittering  trinket  on 
the  boom  of  the  night.  Our  mad  merri- 
ment scarce  ever  abated.  We  were  a  blare 
of  revelry  and  a  blaze  of  light.  Excite- 
ment mounted  to  fever  heat.  In  the  midst 
of  it  the  women  with  the  enamelled 
cheeks  reaped  a  bountiful  harvest.  I  mar- 
vel now  that,  with  all  the  besotted  reck- 
lessness of  those  that  were  our  pilots,  we 
met  with  no  serious  mishap. 

"Don't  mind  you  much  of  a  Sunday- 
school  picnic,  does  it?"  commented  the 
Prodigal.  "It's  fierce  the  way  the  girls 
are  prying  some  of  these  crazy  jays  loose 
from    their   wads.        They're   all   plumb 


batty.  I'm  tired  trying  to  wise  them  up. 
'Go  and  chase  yourself,'  they  say;  'we're 
all  right.  Don't  matter  if  we  do  loosen 
up  a  bit  now,  there's  all  kinds  of  easy 
money  waiting  for  us  up  there.'  Then 
they'll  talk  of  what  they're  going  to  do 
when  they've  got  the  dough.  One  gazebo 
wants  to  buy  a  castle  in  the  old  country; 
another  wants  a  racing  stable;  another  a 
steam  yacht.  Oh,  they're  a  hot  bunch  of 
sports.  They're  all  planning  to  have  a 
purple  time  in  the  sweet  by-and-bye.  1 
don't  hear  any  of  them  talk  of  endowing 
a  home  for  decrepit  wash-ladies  or  pen- 
sioning off  their  aged  grandmothers. 
They  make  me  sick.  There's  a  cold  juicy 
awakening  coming." 

He  was  right.  In  their  visionary  leaps 
to  affluence  they  soared  to  giddy  heights. 
They  strutted  and  bragged  as  if  the  mil- 
lions were  already  theirs.  To  hear  them, 
you  would  think  they  had  an  exclusive 
uption  on  the  treasure-troves  of  the  Klon- 
dike. Yet,  before  and  benind  us,  were 
dozens  of  similar  vessels,  bearing  just  as 
eager  a  mob  of  fortune-hunters,  all  drawn 
irresistibly  northward  by  the  Golden 
Magnet. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  hard  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  opti- 
mism. I'or  myself,  the  gold  had  but  little 
attraction,  but  the  adventure  was  very 
dear  to  my  heart.  Once  more  the  clarioi 
call  of  Romance  rang  in  my  ears,  and  i 
leapt  to  its  summons.  And  indeed,  I  re- 
llected,  it  was  a  wonderful  kaleidoscope  of 
a  world,  wherein  I,  but  a  half-year  back 
cooling  my  heels  in  a  highland  burn, 
should  be  now  part  and  parcel  of  this 
great  Argonaut  army.  Already  my  na- 
tive uncouthness  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  quaint  mannerisms  of  my  Scots 
tongue  were  yielding  to  the  racy  slang  of 
the  frontier.  More  to  the  purpose,  too,  I 
was  growing  in  strength  and  wiry  endur- 
ance. As  1  looked  around  me  1  realized 
that  there  were  many  less  fitted  for  the 
trail  than  I,  and  there  was  none  with  such 
a  store  of  glowing  health.  You  may  pic- 
ture me  at  this  time,  a  tallish  young  man, 
with  a  fine  color  in  my  cheeks,  black  hair 
that  curled  crisply,  and  dark  eyes  that 
were  either  alight  with  eagerness  or 
agloom  with  dreams. 
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1  have  said  that  we  were  all  more  or 
less  in  a  ferment  of  excitement,  but  to  this 
1  must  make  a  reservation.  One  there 
was  who,  amid  all  our  unrest,  remained 
cold,  distant,  and  alien — the  Jewish  girl, 
Berna.  Even  in  the  old  man  the  gold 
lever  betrayed  itself  in  a  visionary  eye 
and  a  tremor  of  the  lips;  but  the  girl  was 
a  statue  of  patient  resignation,  a  living 
reproof  to  our  febrile  and  purblind  im- 
aginings. 

The  more  I  studied  her,  the  more  out 
of  place  she  seemed  in  my  picture,  and, 
almost  unconsciously,  1  found  myself 
weaving  about  her  a  fabric  of  romance. 
1  endowed  her  with  a  mystery  that  piqued 
and  fascinated  me,  yet  without  it  I  have 
no  doubt  I  would  have  been  attracted  to 
her.  I  longed  to  know  her  uncommon 
well,  to  win  her  regard,  to  do  something 
for  her  that  should  make  her  eyes  rest 
very  kindly  on  me.  In  short,  as  is  the 
way  of  young  men,  I  was  beginning  to 
grope  blindly  for  that  affection  and  sym- 
pathy which  are  the  forerunner  of  passion 
and  love. 

The  land  was  wintry  and  the  wind 
shrilled  so  that  the  attendant  gulls  flapped 
their  wings  hard  in  the  face  of  it.  The 
wolf-pack  of  the  sea  were  snarling  whitely 
as  they  ran.  The  decks  were  deserted, 
and  so  many  of  the  brawlers  were  sick 
and  lay  like  dead  folk  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  a  Sabbath  quiet  lay  on  the 
ship.  That  day  I  had  missed  the  old 
man,  and  on  going  below,  found  him 
lying  as  one  sore  stricken.  A  withered 
hand  lay  on  his  brow,  and  from  his  lips, 
which  were  almost  purple,  thin  moans 
issued. 

"Poor  old  beggar,"  I  thought;  "I 
wonder  if  I  cannot  do  anything  for  him." 
And  while  I  was  thus  debating,  a  timid 
knock  came  to  the  door.  I  opened  it, 
and  there  was  the  girl,  Berna. 

There  was  a  nervous  anxiety  in  her 
manner,  and  a  mute  interrogation  in  her 
grey  eyes. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  a  little  sick  to-day," 
I  said  gently;  "but  come  in,  won't  you, 
and  see  him?" 

"Thank  you."  Pity,  tenderness,  and 
love  seemed  to  struggle  in  her  face  as  she 
softly  brushed  past  inc.     With  some  words 
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of  endearment,  she  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  and  her  small  white  hand 
sought  his  thin  gnarled  one.  As  if  gal- 
vanized into  life,  the  old  man  turned 
gratefully  to  her. 

"Maybe  he  would  care  for  some  coffee," 
I  said.  "I  think  I  could  rustle  him 
some." 

She  gave  me  a  queer,  sad  look  of 
thanks. 

"If  you  could,"  she  answered. 

When  I  returned  she  had  the  old  man 
propped  up  with  pillows.  She  took  the 
coffee  from  him,  and  held  the  cup  to  his 
lips;  but  after  a  few  sips  he  turned  away 
wearily. 

"I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  care  for  that," 
I  said. 

"No,  I'm  afraid  he  won't  take  it." 

She  was  like  an  anxious  nurse  hovering 
over  a  patient.     She  thought  a  while. 

"Oh,  if  only  I  had  some  fruit!" 

Then  it  was  I  bethought  me  of  the  box 
of  grapes.  I  had  bought  them  just  before 
leaving,  thinking  they  would  be  a  grateful 
surprise  to  my  companions.  Obviously  I 
had  been  inspired,  and  now  I  produced 
them  in  triumph,  big,  plump,  glossy  fel- 
lows, buried  in  the  fragrant  cedar  dust. 
I  shook  clear  a  large  bunch,  and  once 
more  we  tried  the  old  man.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  had  hit  on  the  one  thing  needful, 
for  he  ate  eagerly.  She  watched  him  for 
a  while  with  a  growing  sense  of  relief, 
and  when  he  had  finished  and  was  resting 
quietly,  she  turned  to  me. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  can  thank  you, 
sir,  for  your  kindness." 

"Very  easily,"  I  said  quickly;  "if  you 
will  yourself  accept  some  of  the  fruit,  I 
shall  be  more  than  repaid." 

She  gave  me  a  dubious  look ;  then  such 
a  bright,  merry  light  flashed  into  her  eyes 
that  she  was  radiant  in  my  sight.  It  was 
as  if  half  a  dozen  years  had  fallen  from 
her,  revealing  a  heart  capable  of  infinite 
joy  and  happiness. 

"If  you  will  share  them  with  me,"  she 
said  simply. 

So,  for  the  lack  of  chairs,  we  squatted 
on  the  narrow  stateroom  floor,  under  the 
old  man's  kindly  eye.  The  fruit  minded 
us  of  sunlit  vines,  and  the  careless  rapture 
of  the  South.     To  me  the  situation  was 
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one  of  rare  charm.  She  ate  daintily,  and 
as  we  talked,  I  studied  her  face  as  if  T 
would  etch  it  on  my  memory  forever. 

In  particular  I  noticed  the  wistful  con- 
tour of  her  cheek,  her  sensitive  mouth, 
and  the  fine  modelling  of  her  chin.  She 
had  clear,  candid  eyes  and  sweeping 
lashes,  too.  Her  ears  were  shell-like,  and 
her  hair  soft,  wavy  and  warm.  These 
things  I  marked  minutely,  thinking  she 
was  more  than  beautiful — she  was  even 
pretty.  I  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
elation,  like  a  man  that  has  found  a 
jewel  in  the  mire. 

It  must  be  remembered,  lest  I  appear 
to  be  taking  a  too  eager  interest  in  the 
girl,  that  up  till  now  the  world  of  woman 
had  been  terra  incognita  to  me;  that  I 
had  lived  a  singularly  cloistered  life,  and 
that  first  and  last  I  was  an  idealist.  This 
girl  had  distinction,  mystery  and  charm, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
found  joy  in  her  presence.  I  proved 
myself  a  perfect  artesian  well  of  conver- 
sation, talking  freely  of  the  ship,  of  our 
fellow-passengers  and  of  the  chances  of 
the  venture.  I  found  her  wonderfully 
quick  in  the  uptake.  Her  mind  seemed 
nimbly  to  outrun  mine,  and  she  divined 
my  words  ere  I  had  them  uttered.  Yet 
she  never  spoke  of  herself,  and  when  I 
left  them  together  I  was  full  of  uneasy 
questioning. 

Next  day  the  old  man  was  still  abed, 
and  again  the  girl  came  to  visit  him. 
This  time  I  noticed  that  much  of  her 
timid  manner  was  gone,  and  in  its  stead 
was  a  shy  friendliness.  Once  more  the 
box  of  grapes  proved  a  mediator  between 
us,  and  once  more  I  found  in  her  a  re- 
ticent but  sympathetic  audience  —  so 
much  so  that  I  was  frank  in  telling  her 
of  myself,  my  home  and  my  kinsfolk.  I 
thought  that  maybe  my  talk  would  weary 
her,  but  she  listened  with  a  bright-eyed 
regard,  nodding  her  head  eagerly  at 
times.  Yet  she  spoke  no  word  of  her 
own  affairs,  so  that  when  again  I  left 
them  together  I  was  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  I  found  the  old 
man  up  and  dressed,  and  Berna  with  him. 
She  looked  brighter  and  happier  than  I 
had  yet  seen  her,  and  she  greeted  me  with 


a  smiling  face.  Then,  after  a  little,  she 
said : 

"My  grandfather  plays  the  violin. 
Would  you  mind  if  he  played  over  some 
of  our  old-country  songs?  It  would 
comfort  him." 

"No,  go  ahead,"  I  said;  "I  wish  he 
would." 

So  she  got  an  ancient  violin,  and  the 
old  man  cuddled  it  lovingly  and  played 
soft,  weird  melodies,  songs  of  the  Czech 
race,  that  made  me  think  of  Romance, 
of  love  and  hate,  and  passion  and  despair. 
Piece  after  piece  he  played,  as  if  pouring 
out  the  sadness  and  heart-hunger  of  a 
burdened  people,  until  my  own  heart 
ached  in  sympathy. 

The  wild  music  throbbed  with  passion- 
ate sweetness  and  despair.  Unobserved, 
the  pale  twilight  stole  into  the  little  cabin. 
The  ruggedly  fine  face  of  the  old  man 
was  like  one  inspired,  and  with  clasped 
hands,  the  girl  sat,  very  white-faced  and 
motionless.  Then  I  saw  a  gleam  on  her 
cheek,  the  soft  falling  of  tears.  Some- 
how, at  that  moment,  I  felt  drawn  very 
near  to  those  two,  the  music,  the  tears, 
the  fervent  sadness  of  their  faces.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  allowed  to  share  with 
them  a  few  moments  consecrated  to  their 
sorrow,  and  that  they  knew  I  understood. 

That  day  as  I  was  leaving,  I  said  to 
her: 

"Berna,  this  is  our  last  night  on 
board." 

"Yes." 

"To-morrow  our  trails  divide,  maybe 
never  again  to  cross.  Will  you  come  up 
on  deck  for  a  little  while  to-night?  T 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

"Talk  to  me?" 

She  looked  startled,  incredulous.  She 
hesitated. 

"Please,  Berna,  it's  the  last  time." 

"All  right,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
tone. 

Then  she  looked  at  me  curiously. 


CHAPTER  IV 

She  came  to  meet  me,  lily-white  and 
sweet.  She  was  but  thinly  wrapped,  and 
shivered  so  that  I  put  my  coat  around  her. 
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We  ventured  forward,  elimbine  over  a 
huge  anchor  to  the  very  bow  of  the  boat, 
and  crouching  down  in  its  peak,  were 
sheltered  from  the  cold  breeze. 

We  were  cutting  through  smooth  water, 
and  crowding  in  on  us  were  haggard 
mountains,  with  now  and  then  the  green- 
ish horror  of  a  glacier.  Overhead,  in  the 
desolate  sky,  the  new  moon  nursed  the 
old  moon  in  her  arms. 

"Berna!" 

"Yes." 

"You're  not  happy,  Berna.  You're  in 
sore  trouble,  little  girl.  I  don't  know  why 
you  come  up  to  this  God-forsaken  country 
or  why  you  are  with  those  people.  I 
don't  want  to  know;  but  if  there's  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  anyway  I  can 
prove  myself  a  true  friend,  let  me  know, 
won't  you?" 

My  voice  betrayed  emotion.  I  could 
feel  her  slim  form,  very  close  to  me,  all 
a-tremble.  In  the  filtered  silver  of  the 
crescent  moon,  I  could  see  her  face,  wan 
and  faintly  sweet.  Gently  I  prisoned  one 
of  her  hands  in  mine. 

She  did  not  speak  at  once.  Indeed, 
she  was  quiet  for  a  long  time,  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  must  be  stricken  dumb, 
or  as  if  some  feelings  were  conflicting 
within  her.  Then  at  last,  very  gently, 
very  quietly,  very  sweetly,  as  if  weighing 
her  words,  she  spoke. 

"No,  there's  nothing  you  can  do. 
You've  been  too  kind  all  along.  You're 
the  only  one  on  the  boat  that's  been  kind. 
Most  of  the  others  have  looked  at  me — 
well,  you  know  how  men  look  at  a  poor, 
unprotected  girl.  But  you're  different; 
you're  good,  you're  honourable,  you're 
sincere.  I  could  see  it  in  your  face,  in 
your  eyes.  I  know  I  could  trust  you. 
You've  been  kindness  itself  to  grand- 
father and  I,  and  I  never  can  thank  you 
enough." 

"Nonsense!  Don't  talk  of  thanks, 
Berna.  You  don't  know  what  a  happiness 
it's  been  to  help  you.  I'm  sorry  I've  done 
so  little.  Oh,  I'm  going  to  be  sincere  and 
frank  with  you.  The  few  hours  I've  had 
wTith  you  have  made  me  long  for  others. 
I'm  a  lonely  beggar.  I  never  had  a  .sister, 
never  a  girl  friend.  You're  the  first,  and 
it's    been    like    sudden  sunshine  to  me. 


Now,  can't  I  be  really  and  truly  your 
friend,  Berna ;  your  friend  that  would  do 
much  for  you?  Let  me  do  something. 
anything,  to  show  how  earnestly  I  mean 
it?'" 

"Yes,  I  know.  Well,  then,  you  are  my 
dear,  true  friend — there,  now." 

"Yes, — but,  Berna!  To-morrow  you'll 
go  and  we'll  likely  never  see  each  other 
again.     What's  the  good  of  it  all?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?  We  will 
both  have  a  memory,  a  very  sweet,  nice 
memory,  won't  we?  Believe  me,  it's 
better  so.  You  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  girl  like  me.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  me,  and  you 
see  the  kind  of  people  I'm  going  with. 
Perhaps  I  am  just  as  bad  as  they." 

"Don't  say  that,  Berna,"  I  interposed 
sternly;  "you're  all  that's  good  and  pure 
and  sweet." 

"No,  I'm  not,  either.  We're  all  of  us 
pretty  mixed.  But  I'm  not  so  bad,  and 
it's  nice  of  you  to  think  those  things. 
.  .  .  Oh!  if  I  had  never  come  on  this 
terrible  trip !  I  don't  even  know  where  we 
are  going,  and  I'm  afraid,  afraid." 

"No,  little  girl." 

"Yes,  I  can't  tell  you  how  afraid  I  am. 
The  country's  so  savage  and  lonely;  the. 
men  are  so  like  brute  beasts;  the  women 
— well,  they're  worse.  And  here  are  we 
in  the  midst  of  it.  I  don't  know  what's 
going  to  become  of  us." 

"Well,  Berna,  if  it's  like  that,  why 
don't  you  and  your  grandfather  turn 
back?    Why  go  on?" 

"He  will  never  turn  back.  He'll  go 
on  till  he  dies.  He  only  knows  one  word 
of  English  and  that's  Klondike,  Klon- 
dike. He  mutters  it  a  thousand  times  a 
day.  He  has  visions  of  gold,  glittering- 
heaps  of  it,  and  he'll  stagger  and  struggle 
on  till  he  finds  it." 

"But  can't  you  reason  with  him?" 

"Oh,  it's  all  no  use.  He's  had  a  dream. 
He's  like  a  man  that's  crazy.  He  thinks 
he  has  been  chosen,  and  that  to  him  will 
a  great  treasure  be  revealed.  You  might 
as  well  reason  with  a  stone.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  follow  him,  to  take  care  of  him." 

"What  about  the  Winklesteins, 
Berna"? 
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"Oh'  they're  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
It  is  they  who  have  inflamed  his  mind. 
He  has  a  little  money,  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime,  about  two  thousand  dollars; 
and  ever  since  he  came  to  this  country, 
they've  been  trying  to  get  it.  They  ran 
a  little  restaurant  in  New  York.  They 
tried  to  get  him  to  put  his  little  store  in 
that.  Mow  they  are  using  the  gold  as  a 
bait,  and  luring  him  up  here.  They'll 
rob  and  kill  him  in  the  end,  and  the  cruel 
part  is — lie's  not  greedy,  he  doesn't  want 
it  for  himself — but  for  me.  That's  what 
breaks  my  heart." 

"Surely  you  are  mistaken,  Berna;  they 
can't  be  so  bad  as  that." 

"Bad!  I  tell  you  they're  vile.  The 
man's  a  worm,  and  the  woman,  well,  she 
is  a  devil  incarnate.  She's  so  strong  and 
so  violent  in  her  tempers  that  when  she 
gets  drinking- — well'  it's  just  awful.  I 
lived  with  them  for  three  years." 

"Where?" 

"In  New  York.  I  came  from  the  old 
country  to  them.  They  worked  me  in  the 
restaurant  at  first.  Then,  after  a  bit,  I 
got  work  in  a  shirt-waist  factory.  1  was 
quick  and  handy,  and  I  worked  early  and 
late.  I  attended  a  night  school.  I  read 
till  my  eyes  ached.  They  said  I  was 
clever.  The  teacher  wanted  me  to  train 
and  be  a  teacher  too.  But  what  was  the 
good  of  thinking  of  it?  I  had  my  living 
to  get,  so  I  stayed  at  the  factory  and 
worked  and  worked.  Then  when  I  had 
saved  a  few  dollars,  I  sent  for  grandfather, 
and  he  came  and  we  lived  in  the  tenement 
and  we  were  very  happy  for  a  while.  But 
the  Winklesteins  never  gave  us  any  peace. 
They  knew  he  had  a  little  money  laid 
away,  and  they  itched  to  get  their  hands 
on  it.  The  man  was  always  telling  us  of 
get-rich-quick  schemes,  and  she  threat- 
ened me  in  horrible  ways.  But  I  wasn't 
afraid  in  New  York.  Up  here  it's  differ- 
ent.    It's  all  so  shadowy  and  sinister." 

I  could  fell  her  shudder. 

"Oh,  Berna,"  I  said,  "can't  I  help 
you?" 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"No,  you  can't;  you  have  enough 
trouble  of  your  own.  Besides  it  doesn't 
matter  about  me.  I  didn't  mean  to  tell 
you  all  this,  but  now,  if  you  want  to  be 


a  true  friend,  just  go  away  and  forget  me. 
You  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  me.  Wait!  I'll  tell  you  something 
more.  I'm  called  Berna  Wilovich. 
That's  my  grandfather's  name.  My 
mother  ran  away  from  home.  Two  years 
later  she  came  back — with  me.  Soon 
after  she  died  of  consumption.  She 
would  never  tell  my  father's  name,  but 
said  he  was  a  Christian,  and  of  good 
family.  My  grandfather  tried  to  find  out. 
He  would  have  killed  the  man.  So,  you 
see,  I  am  nameless,  a  child  of  shame  and 
sorrow.  And  you  are  a  gentleman,  and 
proud  of  your  family.  Now,  see  the  kind 
of  friends  you've  made.  You  don't  want 
to  make  friends  with  such  as  I." 

"I  want  to  make  friends  with  such  as 
need  my  friendship.  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  you,  Berna?" 

"Happen!  God  knows!  It  doesn't 
matter.  Oh,  I've  always  been  in  trouble. 
I'm  used  to  it.  I  never  had  a  really  happy 
day  in  my  life.  I  never  expect  to.  I'll 
just  go  on  to  the  end,  enduring  patiently, 
and  getting  what  comfort  I  can  out  of 
things.  It's  what  I  was  made  for,  I  sup- 
pose." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  shiv- 
ered a  little. 

"Let  me  go  now,  my  friend.  It's  cold 
up  here;  I'm  chilled.  Don't  look  so  ter- 
ribly downcast.  I  expect  I'll  come  out 
all  right.  Something  may  happen. 
Cheer  up!  Maybe  you'll  see  me  a  Klon- 
dike queen  yet." 

I  could  see  that  her  sudden  brightness 
but  hid  a  black  abyss  of  bitterness  and 
apprehension.  What  she  had  told  me  had 
somehow  stricken  me  dumb.  There 
seemed  a  stark  sordidness  in  the  situation 
that  repelled  me.  She  had  arisen  and 
was  about  to  step  over  the  fluke  of  the 
great  anchor,  when  I  aroused  myself. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "what  you  have  told 
me  wrings  my  heart.  I  can't  tell  you 
how  terribly  sorry  I  feel.  Is  there  no- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  nothing  to  show 
I  am  not  a  mere  friend  of  words  and 
phrases?  Oh,  I  hate  to  let  you  go  like 
this." 

The  moon  had  gone  behind  a  cloud. 
We  were  in  a  great  shadow.  She  halted, 
so  that,  as  we  stood,  we  were  touching; 
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each  other.  Her  voice  was  full  of  pathetic 
resignation. 

•"What  can  you  do?  If  we  were  going 
in  together  it  might  be  different.  When 
1  met  you  at  first  I  hoped,  oh,  I  hoped — 
well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  I  hoped.  But, 
believe  me,  I'll  be  all  right.  You  won't 
forget  me,  will  you?" 

"Forget  you!  No,  Berna,  I'll  never 
forget  you.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  I 
can  do  nothing  now,  but  we'll  meet  up 
there.  We  can't  be  divided  for  long. 
And  you'll  be  all  right,  believe  me  too, 
little  girl.  Be  good  and  sweet  and  true 
and  every  one  will  love  and  help  you. 
Ah,  you  must  go.  Well,  well — God  bless 
you,  Berna." 

"And  I  wish  you  happiness  and  success, 
dear  friend  of  mine — and  love." 

Her  voice  trembled.  Something  seemed 
to  choke  her.  She  stood  a  moment  as 
if  reluctant  to  go. 

Suddenly  a  great  impulse  of  tenderness 
and  pity  came  over  me,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  my  arms  were  around  her.  She 
struggled  faintly,  but  her  face  was  up- 
lifted, her  eyes  starlike.  Then,  for  a 
moment  of  bewildering  ecstasy,  her  lips 
lay  on  mine,  and  I  felt  them  faintly 
answer. 

Poor  yielding  lips!  They  were  cold 
as  ice. 


CHAPTER  V 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  last  I  saw  of 
her,  a  forlorn,  pathetic  figure  in  black, 
waving  a  farewell  to  me  as  I  stood  on  the 
wharf.  She  wore,  I  remember,  a  low 
collar,  and  well  do  I  mind  the  way  it 
showed  off  the  slim  whiteness  of  her 
throat;  well  do  I  mind  the  high  poise 
of  her  head,  and  the  silken  gloss  of  her 
hair.  The  grey  eyes  were  clear  and  steady 
as  she  bade  good-bye  to  me,  and  from 
where  we  stood  apart,  her  face  had  all 
the  pathetic  sweetness  of  a  Madonna. 

Well,  she  was  going,  and  sad  enough 
her  going  seemed  to  me.  They  were  all 
for  Dyea,  and  the  grim  old  Chilcoot,  with 
its  blizzard-beaten  steeps,  while  we  had 
chosen  the  less  precipitous,  but  more 
drawn-out,  Skagway  trail.  Among  them 
I    saw   the   inseparable   twins;   the   grim 


Ilewson,  the  silent  Mervin,  each  quiet  and 
watchful,  as  if  storing  up  power  for  a 
tremendous  effort.  There  was  the  large 
uiiwholesomeness  of  Madam  Winklestein, 
all  jewellery,  smiles  and  coarse  badinage, 
and  near  by,  her  perfumed  husband, 
squinting  and  smirking  abominably. 
There  was  the  old  man,  with  his  face  of 
a  Hebrew  Seer,  his  visionary  eye  now 
aglow  with  fanatical  enthusiasm,  his  lips 
ever  muttering:  "Klondike,  Klondike"; 
and  lastly,  by  his  side,  with  a  little  wry 
smile  on  her  lips,  there  was  the  white- 
faced  girl. 

How  my  heart  ached  for  her !  But  the 
time  for  sentiment  was  at  an  end.  The 
clarion  call  to  action  rang  out.  Inflexibly 
the  trail  was  mustering  us.  The  hour 
was  come  for  every  one  to  give  of  the 
best  that  was  in  him,  even  as  he  had  never 
given  it  before.  The  reign  of  peace  was 
over;  the  fight  was  on. 

On  all  sides  were  indescribable  bustle, 
confusion  and  excitement;  men  shouting, 
swearing,  rushing  hither,  thither;  wrang- 
ling, anxious-eyed  and  distracted  over 
their  outfits.  A  mood  of  unsparing  en- 
ergy dominated  them.  Their  only 
thought  was  to  get  away  on  the  gold-trail. 
A  frantic  eagerness  impelled  them,  insist- 
ent, imperative,  the  trail  called  to  them, 
and  the  light  of  the  gold-lust  smouldered 
and  flamed  in  their  uneasy  eyes.  Already 
the  spirit  of  the  gold-trail  was  awakening. 

Hundreds  of  scattered  tents;  a  few 
frame  buildings,  mostly  saloons,  dance- 
halls  and  gambling  joints;  an  eager,  ex- 
cited mob  crowding  on  the  loose  side- 
walks, floundering  knee-deep  in  the  mire 
of  the  streets,  struggling  and  squabbling 
and  cursing  over  their  outfits — that  was 
all  I  remember  of  Skagway.  The  moun- 
tains, stark  and  bare  to  the  bufi,  seemed 
to  overwhelm  the  flimsy  town,  and  be- 
tween them,  like  a  giant  funnel,  a  great 
wind  was  roaring. 

Lawlessness  was  rampant,  but  it  did  not 
touch  us.  The  thugs  lay  in  wait  for  the 
men  with  pokes  from  the  "inside."  To 
the  great  Cheechako  army,  they  gave 
little  heed.  They  were  captained  by  one 
Smith,  known  as  "Soapy,"  whom  I  had 
the  fortune  to  meet.     He  was  a  pleasant- 
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appearing,  sociable  man,  and  no  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  desperado,  a 
killer  of  men. 

One  picture  of  Skagway  is  still  vivid 
in  my  memory.  The  scene  is  a  saloon, 
and  along  with  the  Prodigal,  I  am  having 
a  glass  of  beer.  In  a  corner  sits  a  be- 
fuddled old  bum,  half  asleep.  He  is  long 
and  lank,  with  a  leathery  old  face  and  a 
rusty  goatee  beard — as  ragged,  disreput- 
able an  old  sinner  as  ever  bellied  up  to  a 
bar.  Suddenly  there  is  a  sound  of  shoot- 
ing. We  rush  out  and  there  are  two 
toughs  blazing  away  at  each  other  from 
the  sheltering  corners  of  an  opposite 
building. 

"Hey,  Dad!  There's  some  shootin' 
goin'  on,"  says  the  barkeeper. 

The  old  man  rouses  and  cocks  up  a 
bleary,  benevolent  eye. 

"Shootin'  did  ye  say?  Shaw!  Them 
fellers  don't  know  how  to  shoot.  Old 
Dad'll  show  'em  how  to  shoot." 

He  comes  to  the  door,  and  lugging  out 
a  big  rusty  revolver,  blazes  away  at  one 
of  the  combatants.  The  man,  with  a 
howl  of  surprise  and  pain,  limps  away, 
holding  his  leg.  The  old  man  turns  to 
the  other  fellow.  Bang!  We  see  splint- 
ers fly,  and  a  man  running  for  dear  life. 

"Told  you  I'd  show  'em  how  to  shoot," 
remarks  old  Dad  to  us.  "Thanks,  I'll 
have  a  gin-fizz  for  mine." 

The  Prodigal  developed  a  wonderful 
executive  ability  about  this  time;  he  was 
a  marvel  of  activity,  seemed  to  think  of 
everything  and  to  glory  in  his  responsib- 
ility as  a  leader.  Alwa}^  cheerful,  always 
thoughtful,  he  was  the  brain  of  our  party. 
He  never  abated  in  his  efforts  a  moment, 
and  was  an  example  and  a  stimulus  to  us 
all.  I  say  "all,"  for  we  had  added  the 
"Jam-wagon"  *  to  our  party.  It  was  the 
Prodigal  who  discovered  him.  He  was 
a  tall,  dissolute  Englishman,  gaunt,  rag- 
ged and  verminous,  but  with  the  ear- 
marks of  a  gentleman.  He  seemed  in- 
different to  anything  but  whiskey  and 
only  anxious  to  hide  himself  from  his 
friends.  I  discovered  he  had  once  been 
an  officer  in  a  Hussar  regiment,  but  he 
was  obviously  reluctant  to  speak  of  his 

,.  *  A.  Jam- wagon  was  the  general  name  given  to  an  Eng- 
lishman on  the  trail. 


past.  A  lost  soul  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  the  North  was  to  him  a  refuge  and 
an  unrestricted  stamping-ground.  So, 
partly  in  pity,  partly  in  hope  of  winning 
back  his  lost  manhood,  we  allowed  him 
to  join  the  party. 

Pack  animals  were  in  vast  demand,  for 
it  was  considered  a  pound  of  grub  was 
the  equal  of  a  pound  of  gold.  Old  horses, 
fit  but  for  the  knacker's  yard,  and  bur- 
dened till  they  could  barely  stand,  were 
being  goaded  forward  through  the  mud. 
Any  kind  of  a  dog  was  a  prize,  quickly 
stolen  if  left  unwatched.  Sheep  being- 
taken  in  for  the  butchers  were  driven  for- 
ward with  packs  on  their  backs.  Even 
there  was  an  effort  to  make  pack  animals 
out  of  pigs,  but  they  grunted,  squealed 
and  rolled  their  precious  burdens  in  the 
mire.  What  crazy  excitement,  what  urg- 
ing and  shounting,  what  desperate  device 
to  make  a  start. 

We  were  lucky  in  buying  a  yoke  of 
oxen  from  a  packer  for  four  hundred  dol- 
lars. On  the  first  day  we  hauled  half  of 
our  outfit  to  Canyon  City,  and  on  the 
second  day  we  transferred  the  balance. 
This  was  our  plan  all  through,  though  in 
bad  places  we  had  to  make  many  relays. 
It  was  simple  enough,  yet,  oh,  the  travail 
of  it!  Here  is  an  extract  from  my  diary 
of  these  days. 

"Turn  out  at  4  a.m.  Breakfasted  on 
flapjacks  and  coffee.  Find  one  of  our 
oxen  dying.  Dies  at  seven  o'clock.  Har- 
ness remaining  ox  and  start  to  remove 
goods  up  Canyon.  Find  trail  in  awful 
condition,  yet  thousands  are  struggling 
to  get  through.  Horses  often  fall  in  pools 
of  water  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  trying 
to  haul  loads  over  the  boulders  that 
render  trail  almost  impassable.  Drive 
with  sleigh  over  places  that  at  other  times 
one  would  be  afraid  to  walk  over  without 
any  load.  Two  feet  of  snow  fell  during 
the  night,  but  it  is  now  raining.  Rains 
and  snows  alternately.  At  night  bitterly 
cold.  Hauled  five  loads  up  Canyon  to- 
day. Finished  last  trip  near  midnight 
and  turned  in,  cold,  wet  and  played  out." 

The  above  is  a  fairly  representative 
day  and  of  such  days  we  were  to  have 
many  ere  we  reached  the  water.  Slowly, 
with  infinite  effort,  with  stress  and  strain 
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to  every  step  of  the  way,  we  moved  our 
bulky  outlit  forward  from  camp  to  camp. 
All  days  were  hard,  all  exasperating,  all 
crammed  with  discomfort;  yet,  bit  by  bit, 
we  forged  ahead.  The  army  before  us 
and  the  army  behind  never  faltered. 
Like  a  stream  of  black  ants  they  were, 
between  mountains  that  reared  up  swiftly 
to  storm-smitten  palisades  of  ice.  In  the 
darkness  of  night  the  army  rested  un- 
easily, yet  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn  it 
was  in  motion.  It  was  an  endless  proces- 
sion, in  which  every  man  was  for  himself. 
I  can  see  them  now,  bent  under  their 
burdens,  straining  at  their  hand-sleighs, 
Hogging  their  horses  and  oxen,  their  faces 
crimped  and  puckered  with  fatigue,  the 
air  acrid  with  their  curses  and  heavy  with 
their  moans.  Now  a  horse  stumbles  and 
slips  into  one  of  the  sump-holes  by  the 
trail  side.  No  one  can  pass,  the  army 
is  arrested.  Frenzied  fingers  unhitch  the 
poor  frozen  brute  and  drag  it  from  the 
water.  Men,  frantic  with  rage,  beat  sav- 
agely at  their  beasts  of  burden  to  make  up 
the  precious  time  lost.  There  is  no  mercy, 
no  humanity,  no  fellowship.  All  is  blas- 
phemy, fury,  and  ruthless  determination. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  gold-trail. 

At  the  canyon  head  was  a  large  camp, 
and  there,  very  much  in  evidence,  the 
gambling  fraternity,  dozens  of  them  with 
their  little  green  tables  were  doing  a  roar- 
ing business.  On  one  side  of  the  canyon 
they  had  established  a  camp.  It  was 
evening  and  we  three,  the  Prodigal,  Sal- 
vation Jim  and  myself,  strolled  over  to 
where  a  three-shell  man  was  holding 
forth. 

"Hullo!"  says  the  Prodigal.  "It's  our 
old  friend  Jake.  Jake  skinned  me  out  of 
a  hundred  on  the  boat.  Wonder  how 
he's  making  out?" 

It  was  Mosher,  with  his  bald  head,  his 
crafty  little  eyes,  his  flat  nose,  his  black 
beard.  I  saw  Jim's  face  harden.  He  had 
always  shown  a  bitter  hatred  of  this  man 
and  often  I  wondered  why. 

We  stood  a  little  way  off.  The  crowd 
thinned  and  filtered  away  until  but  one 
remained,  one  of  the  tall  young  men 
from  Minnesota.  We  heard  Mosher's 
rich  voice. 
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"Say,  pard,  bet  ten  dollars  you  can't 
place  the  bean.  See!  I  put  the  little 
joker  under  her,  right  before  your  eyes. 
Now,  where  is  it?" 

"Here,"  said  the  man,  touching  one  of 
the  shells. 

"Right  you  are,  my  hearty !  Well, 
here's  your  ten." 

The  man  from  Minnesota  took  the 
money  and  was  going  away. 

"Hold  on,"  said  Mosher;  "how  do  I 
know  you  had  the  money  to  cover  that 
bet?" 

The  man  laughed  and  took  from  his 
pocket  a  wad  of  bills  an  inch  thick. 

"Guess  that's  enough,  ain't  it?" 

Quick  as  lightning  Mosher  had 
snatched  the  bills  from  him,  and  the  man 
from  Minnesota  found  himself  gazing  into 
the  barrel  of  a  six-shooter. 

"This  here's  my  money,"  said  Mosher; 
"now  you  git." 

A  moment  only- — a  shot  rang  out.  I 
saw  the  gun  fall  from  Mosher's  hand,  and 
the  roll  of  bills  drop  to  the  ground. 
Quickly  the  man  from  Minnesota  recov- 
ered them  and  rushed  off  to  tell  his  party. 
Then  the  men  from  Minnesota  got  their 
Winchesters,  and  the  shooting  began. 

From  their  camp  the  gamblers  took  re- 
fuge behind  the  boulders  that  strewed  the 
sides  of  the  canyon,  and  blazed  away  at 
their  opponents.  A  regular  battle  fol- 
lowed, which  lasted  till  the  fall  of  night. 
As  far  as  I  heard,  only  one  casualty  re- 
sulted. A  Swede,  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  trail,  received  a  spent  bullet  in  the 
cheek.  He  complained  to  the  Deputy 
Marshal.  That  worthy,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  looked  at  him  a  moment.  Then 
he  spat  comprehensively. 

"Can't  do  anything,  Ole.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what.  Next  time  there's  bullets  fly- 
ing round  this  section  of  the  country, 
don't  go  sticking  your  darned  whiskers  in 
the  way.     See!" 

That  night  I  said  to  Jim: 

"How  did  you  do  it?" 

He  laughed  and  showed  me  a  hole  in 
his  coat  pocket  which  a  bullet  had 
burned. 
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"You  see,  having  been  in  the  game 
myself,  I  knew  what  was  comin"  and  acted 
accordin'." 

"Good  job  you  didn't  hit  him  worse." 
"Wait  a  while,  sonny,  wait  a  while. 
There's  something  mighty  familiar  about 
Jake  Mosher.  He's  mighty  like  a  certain 
Sam  Mosely  I'm  interested  in.  I've  just 
written  a  letter  outside  to  see,  an'  if  him 
— well,  I'm  saved;  I'm  a  good  Christian, 
but— God  help  him  !" 

"And  who  was  Sam  Mosely,  Jim?" 
"Sam   Mosely?     Sam   Mosely  was  the 
skunk  that  busted  up  my  home  an'  stole 
my  wife,  blast  him !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Day  after  day,  each  man  of  us  poured 
out  on  the  trail  the  last  heel-tap  of  his 
strength,  and  the  coming  of  night  found 
us  utterly  played  out.  Salvation  Jim  was 
full  of  device  and  resource,  the  Prodigal 
a  dynamo  of  eager  energy;  but  it  was  the 
Jam-wagon  who  proved  his  mettle  in  a 
magnificent  and  relentless  way.  Whether 
it  was  from  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  to  off- 
set the  cravings  that  assailed  him,  I  know 
not,  but  he  crammed  the  days  with  merci- 
less exertion. 

A  curious  man  was  the  Jam-wagon, 
Brian  Wanless  his  name,  a  world  tramp, 
a  derelict  of  the  Seven  Seas.  His  story, 
if  ever  written,  would  be  a  human  docm 
ment  of  moving  and  poignant  interest. 
He  must  once  have  been  a  magnificent 
fellow,  and  even  now,  with  strength  and 
will  power  impaired,  he  was  a  man 
among  men,  full  of  quick  courage  and  of 
a  haughty  temper.  It  was  ever  a  word 
and  a  blow  with  him,  and  a  fight  to  the 
desperate  finish.  He  was  insular,  imper- 
ious and  aggressive,  and  he  was  always 
looking  for  trouble. 

Though  taciturn  and  morose  with  men, 
the  Jam-wagon  showed  a  tireless  affection 
for  animals.  From  the  first  he  took 
charge  of  our  ox;  but  it  was  for  horses  his 
fondness  was  most  expressed,  so  that  on 
the  trail,  where  there  was  so  much  cruelty, 
lie  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  com- 
bat. 

"That's  a  great  man,"  said  the  Prodi- 
gal to  me.  "a  fighter  from  heel  to  head. 


There's  one  he  can't  fight,   though,   and 
that's  old  man  Booze." 

But  on  the  trail  every  man  was  a  fight- 
er. It  was  fight  or  fail,  for  the  trail  would 
brook  no  weaklings.  Good  or  bad,  a  man 
must  be  a  man  in  the  primal  sense,  dom- 
inant, savage  and  enduring.  The  trail 
was  implacable.  From  the  start  it  crieil 
for  strong  men ;  it  weeded  out  its  weak- 
lings. I  had  seen  these  fellows  on  the 
ship  feed  their  vanity  with  foolish  fancies: 
kindlel  to  ardours  of  hope,  T  bad  seen 
debauch  regnant  among  them;  now  I  was 
to  see  them  crushed,  cowed,  overwhelmed, 
realizing  each,  according  to  his  kind,  the 
menace  and  antagonism  of  the  way.  T 
was  to  see  the  weak  falter  and  fall  by  the 
trailside.  I  was  to  see  the  faint-hearted 
quail  and  turn  back;  but  I  was  to  see  the 
strong,  the  brave,  grow  grim,  grow  ele- 
mental in  their  desperate  strength,  and 
tightening  up  their  belts,  go  forward  un- 
flinchingly to  the  bitter  end.  Thus  it  was 
the  trail  chose  her  own.  Thus  it  was. 
from  passion,  despair  and  defeat,  the  spirit 
of  the  trail  was  born. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gold  Trail,  how  shall 
I  describe  it?  Tt  was  based  on  that  primal 
instinct  of  self-preservation  that  underlies 
our  thin  veneer  of  humanitv.  It  was  re- 
bellion, anarchy;  it  was  ruthless,  aggres- 
sive, primitive:  it  was  the  man  of  the 
stone  age  in  modern  garb  waging  his 
fierce,  incessant  warfare  with  the  forces 
of  nature.  Spurred  on  by  the  fever  of 
the  gold-lust,  goaded  bv  the  fear  of  losing 
in  the  race;  maddened  by  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  in  the  way.  men  became 
demons  of  crueltv  and  aggression,  ruth- 
lessly thrusting  aside  and  trampling  down 
the  weaker  ones  that  thwarted  their  pro- 
gress. Of  pity,  humanity,  love,  there  was 
none,  onlv  the  gold-lust,  triumphant  and 
repellent.  It  was  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, the  most  tenacious,  the  most  brutal. 
Yet  the  ~e  was  something  grandly  terrible 
about  it  all.  It  was  a  barbaric  invasion, 
an  armv.  each  man  fighting  for  his  own 
hand  under  the  banner  of  gold.  It  was 
conquest.  Every  day.  as  I  watched  that 
human  torrent,  T  realized  how  vast,  how 
irresistible  it  was.  It  was  Epic,  it  was 
Historical. 
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Many  pitiful  things  I  saw — men  with 
haggard,  hopeless  faces,  throwing  their 
outfits  into  the  snow  and  turning  hark 
broken-hearted;  men  staggering  blindly 
on,  exhausted  to  despair,  then  dropping 
wearily  by  the  trailside  in  the  bitter  cold 
and  sinister  gloom  ;  weaklings,  every  one. 
Many  terrible  things  T  saw — men  cursing 
each  other,  cursing  the  trail,  cursing  their 
Clod,  and  in  the  echo  of  their  curses,  gnml- 
ing  their  teeth  and  stumbling  on.  Then 
they  would  vent  their  fury  and  spite  on 
the  poor  dumb  animals.  Oh.  what  cruelty 
there  was!  The  life  of  the  brute  was  as 
nothing:  it  was  the  tribute  of  the  trail;  it 
was  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  human 
greed. 

Long  before  dawn  the  trail  awakened 
and  the  air  was  full  of  breakfast  smells, 
chiefly  that  of  burnt  porridge;  for  pots 
were  seldom  scraped,  neither  were  dishes 
washed.  Soon  the  long-drawn-out  army 
was  on  the  march,  jaded  animals  strain- 
ing at  their  loads,  their  drivers  reviling 
and  beating  them.  All  the  men  were 
bearded,  and  many  of  them  worn  parkas. 
As  many  of  the  women  had  discarded 
petticoats,  it  was  often  difficult  at  a  short 
distance  to  tell  the  sex  of  a  person.  There 
were  tents  built  on  sleighs,  with  faces  of 
women  and  children  peering  out  from  be- 
hind. It  was  a  wonderful  procession,  all 
classes,  all  nationalities,  greybeards  and 
striplings,  parsons  and  prostitutes,  rich 
and  poor,  all  filing  past  in  their  thousands, 
drawn,  desperately  on  by  the  golden  mag- 
net. 

One  day  we  were  making  a  trip  with 
a  load  of  our  stuff  when,  just  ahead,  th°re 
was  a  check  in  the  march,  so  I  and  the 
Jam-wagon  went  forward  to  investigate. 
It  was  our  old  friend  Bullhammer  in  dif- 
ficulties. He  had  rather  a  fine  horse,  and 
in  passing  a  sump-hole,  his  sled  had  skid- 
ded and  slipped  downhill  into  the  water. 
Now  he  was  belaboring  the  animal  un- 
mercifully, acting  like  a  crazy  man,  shout- 
ing in  a  frenzy  of  rage. 

The  horse  was  making  the  most  gal- 
lant efforts  I  ever  saw,  but,  with  every 
fresh  attempt,  its  strength  weakened. 
Time  and  again  it  came  down  on  its  knees, 
which   were   raw   and   bleeding.      It   was 
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shining  with  sweat  so  that  there  was  not 
a  dry  hair  on  its  body,  and  if  ever  a  dumb 
brute's  eyes  spoke  of  agony  and  fear,  that 
horse's  did.  But  Bullhammer  grew  every 
moment  more  infuriated,  wrenching  its 
mouth  and  heating  it  over  the  head  with 
a  club.  It  was  a  sickening  sight  and,  used 
as  I  was  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  trail,  1 
would  have  interfered  had  not  the  Jam- 
wagon  jumped  in.  He  was  deadly  pale 
and  his  eyes  burned. 

"You  infernal  brute!  If  you  strike  that 
horse  another  blow,  I'll  break  your  club 
over  your  shoulders." 

Bullhammer  turned  on  him.  Surprise 
paralyzed  the  man,  rage  choked  him. 
They  were  both  big  husky  fellows  and 
they  drew  up  face  to  face.  Then  Bull- 
hammer  spoke. 

"Curse  you,  anyway.  Don't  interfere 
with  me.  I'll  beat  bloody  hell  out  of  the 
horse  if  I  like,  an'  you  won't  say  one 
word,  see?" 

With  that  he  struck  the  horse  another 
vicious  blow  on  the  head.  There  was  a 
quick  shuffle.  The  club  was  wrenched 
from  Bullhammer's  hand.  I  saw  it  come 
down  twice.  The  man  sprawled  on  his 
back,  while  over  him  stood  the  Jam-wa- 
gon, looking  very  grim.  The  horse  slip- 
ped quietly  back  into  the  water. 

"You  ugly  blackguard !  I've  a  good 
mind  to  beat  you  within  an  ace  of  your 
life.  But  you're  not  worth  it.  Ah,  you 
cur!" 

He  gave  Bullhammer  a  kick.  The  man 
got  on  his  feet.  He  was  a  coward,  but 
his  pig  eyes  squinted  in  impotent  rage. 
He  looked  at  his  horse  lying  shivering  in 
the  icy  water. 

"Get  the  horse  out  yourself,  then,  damn 
you.  Do  what  you  please  with  him.  But, 
mark  you — I'll  get  even  with  you  for 
this — I'll — get — even . " 

He  shook  his  fist  and,  with  an  ugly 
curse,  went  away.  The  block  in  the  traf- 
fic was  relieved.  The  trail  was  again  in 
motion.  When  we  got  abreast  of  the  sub- 
merged horse,  we  hitched  on  the  ox  and 
hastily  pulled  it  out.  and  (the  Jam-wagon 
proving  to  have  no  little  veterinary  skill) 
in  a  few  days  it  was  fit  to  work  again. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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FEW  STABLES  AS  ELABORATE  AS  THIS 


ALL  the  old  barons  are  dead  and  their 
castles  are  doddering  along  to  decay 
— but  one;  a  new  baron,  with  a  new 
castle  has  appeared.  The  strongholds  of 
the  men  who  waged  gory  wars  with  one 
another  in  the  mighty  days  before  King 
John,  and  who  carried  luckless  tenants  as 
captive — and  howling,  down  into  the  don- 
jon-keep, are  molding.  They  are  knock- 
kneed  and  decrepit,  to  say  nothing  of  be- 
ing unsanitary.  But  this  new  baron's  cas- 
tle is  to  be  of  a  new  generation  of  castles 
— hot  water  heating,  electric  lights  and 
baths.    It  is  to  be — says  the  artist  who  de- 


signed it,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lennox — the  most  im- 
posing dwelling  house,  externally,  at 
least,  in  America.  It  is  to  sit  high  upon 
a  terraced  hill  overlooking  Toronto  from 
the  north.  Its  French  baronial  towers 
and  em  battlements  shall  be  a  mark  to  the 
whole  city.  It  is  to  cost  a  million — prob- 
ably a  million  and  a  half.  It  shall  con- 
tain fifty  chambers— some  of  them  fit  for 
the  King's  court — finished  in  precious 
woods  carried  from  long  distances;  ma- 
hoganies and  oaks,  teak  and  sandalwood, 
raw  cypress  and  bird's-eye  maple,  and 
rosewood.    The  world's  finest  marble  shall 
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THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  STALL-ROOM 

lie  cut  to  make  walls  and  floors  and  stair- 
cases, and  at  nights,  from  his  height  upon 
the  hill,  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  C.V.O.,  finan- 
cier, broker,  and,  at  leisure,  a  militarist, 
shall  presently  sit  and  glower  upon  To- 
ronto, gleaming  in  the  electric  light  which 
one  of  his  enterprises  furnishes  to  the  city 
for  a  consideration. 

The  stables  and  the  lodge  of  the  house 
bare  been  completed  for  some  time.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  bave  mistaken  these 
stables  for  the  mansion,  and  have  puzzled 
over  the  elaborate  stable  architecture  to 
see  where  the  "front  door"  might  be.  A 
heavy  masonry  tower,  eighty  feet  high,  is 
the  central  point  around  which  the  stall- 
room,  the  coach-house,  garage,  grooms' 
quarters  and  harness-room,  are  centered. 
The  masonry  is  in  red  brick  and  white 
stone.  All  manner  of  lesser  towers  and 
turrets  ornament  the  walls.  The  interiors 
are  done  in  teak.  The  harness  room  is 
carpeted  in  velvet.  The  stall-rooms  are 
lined  with  white  tile,  the  monotony  of 
which  is  broken  by  a  Grecian  border.  The 
coach  house  is  as  elegant  as  many  a  draw- 
ing room,  and  the  garage  is  worthy  of  the 
finest  of  cars. 

Only  recently,  however,  have  the  con- 
tracts for  the  house  proper  been  let.  They 
call  for  an  expenditure  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.  The  walls  are  to  be 
built  of  Indiana  or  Credit  Valley  cut  stone 
— a  pale  grey  color.  The  roof  is  to  be  an 
orange  yellow  tiling.  The  mansion  will 
fare  south  over  the  hill,  with  a  frontage 
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of  250  feet  of  masonry.  The  sur- 
rounding lawns  will  be  separated 
from  the  level  of  the  first  floor 
by  a  retaining  wall,  ranging  in 
height  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet 
above  the  ground  level.  Facing  it 
from  the  south  one  will  see  that  the 
bouse  consists  of  a  long,  main  sec- 
tion running  east  and  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  two  projecting  gables, 
facing  south  from  each  end  of  the 
house,  elaborated  into  towers  and 
battlements,  and  set  off  with  hand- 
some chimneys.  These  end  gables 
project  beyond  the  central  body  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  form  two  loggias, 
with  archways  facing  south.  Run- 
ning east  and  west  between  these 
two  loggias  is  to  be  a  tiled  terrace 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide.  It  will  be  enclosed  by  a  stone  balus- 
trade with  openings  giving  to  a  parallel 
turf  terrace,  which,  in  turn,  is  bounded 
by  the  retaining  wall,  which  separates  the 
house  from  the  ordinary  ground  level. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  will  be  from 
the  north.  The  visitor  will  first  enter  a 
large  reception  hall  about  forty  feet 
square.  From  this  leads  first  the  main 
staircase,  twelve  feet  wide,  to  the  upper 
floor,  and  then  promenade  corridor  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long  and 
fourteen  feet  wide.  Off  this  corridor  opens 
the  "Great  Hall,"  in  which  the  more  ela- 
borate entertaining  of  the  host  may  be 
carried  out.  It  will  be  sixty  feet  by  forty 
feet,  and  the  ceiling  will  be  the  full  height 
of  two  storeys.  The  roof  will  be  "open 
timbered,"  and  light  will  be  admitted 
through  a  magnificent  cut-stone  bay  win- 
dow, facing  south  across  the  terrace,  and 
extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  will 
be  filled  with  clear  glass,  leaded. 

Off  this  great  hall  are  the  drawing- 
room,  dining-room,  library  and  reception 
rooms.  The  library  will  be  fifty  feet  long: 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  about 
forty-five  feet  square.  The  dining-room 
gives  into  an  octagonal  tower  breakfast- 
room  on  one  corner  of  the  house. 

The  promenade  corridor  will  let  into  a 
palm  room  at  one  end,  fifty  feet  square, 
which  will  have  tiled  floors  and  marble 
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linings,  and  have  windows  on  three  sides. 
Sir  Henry's  private  den,  office  and  billiard 
room,  housekeeper's  and  butler's  apart- 
ments, sewing  room,  pantries,  sculleries, 
kitchens  and  servants'  dining  and  sitting- 
rooms  occupy  the  balance  of  the  ground 
rloor. 

Turning  to  left  and  right  from  the  first 
landing,  the  main  staircase  reaches  the 
second  iioor.  It  contains  eight  or  nine 
suites  of  rooms,  as  well  as  the  servants' 
rooms.  Each  suite  has  a  separate  bath- 
room and  dressing  room.  The  twelve 
bathrooms  will  be  finished  in  tile  and 
marble. 

The  basement  contains  a  shooting  gal- 
lery, bowling  alley  and  a  swimming  tank, 
fashioned  after  the  old  Italian  swimming 
pools.  It  will  be  forty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide. 

The  woods  for  the  interior  finishings 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon, 
but  they  will  include  all  the  finest  varie- 
ties. Most  of  the  ceilings  will  be  done  in 
plaster  staff  work.  Heat  will  be  supplied 
by  furnaces  in  the  stables. 


The  house  is  not  costing  a  sum  as  large 
as  that  spent  on  many  of  the  famous 
homes  on  this  continent,  but  the  outward 
design  and  the  site  will  combine  to  make 
it,,  it  is  said,  more  beautiful  and  striking 
than  any  other  dwelling  on  the  continent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  interior  will  be  very 
richly  and  comfortably  finished.  The  work 
will  go  on  all  winter  and  the  castle  will 


probably  be  ready  for  occupation  in  three 
years'  time. 

Although  the  details  of  the  structure 
have  not  been  definitely  decided  upon,  the 
general  design  ensures  a  beautiful  addition 
to  the  list  of  great  Canadian  homes.  The 
gardens  are  already  under  cultivation,  and 
the  driveways  are  being  built. 

Sir  Henry's  house  is  his  fad,  or  rather, 
his  fad  is  the  house  and  the  gardens.  The 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  made  Sun- 
day afternoon  pilgrimages  up  Wells'  Hill 
in  Toronto  to  see  the  work  on  the  man- 
sion, have  inevitably  wondered  why  it  is 
that  a  business  man — a  man  whose  great- 
est knowledge  is  apparently  of  books  and 
figures,  percentages  and  directors'  meet- 
ings— should  build  such  a  house  as  thin 
one.  A  heavy  brown  stone  front,  hugo 
walks  and  pillars  and  carvings,  and,  in 
short,  everything  arranged  for  a  show  oii 
wealth  would  have  been  understandable; 
but  to  see  the  romantic  architecture  h. 
which  the  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Own 
Rifles  has  indulged  himself,  is  to  see  in 
him  the  out-cropping  of  an  imaginative 
vein  such  as  one  would  expect  of  a  poel 
or  an  artist  or  a  poor  dreamer  living  in 
an  attic.  Every  man  has  built  his  castle. 
But  most  of  such  structures  were  built  in 
the  days  before  their  youthful  architects 
realized  the  almost  human  limitations  of 
a  dollar  bill.  Having  grown  up,  the  aver- 
age man  forgets  his  "Castle  in  Spain" — 
the  one  he  built  when  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age — and  is  content  with  a  nice,  eight- 
roomed  affair  sitting  in  a  row,  or  a  pie- 
bald arrangement  of  cobble  stones  in  the 
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fashionable  part  of  Uic  city.  But  to  see 
the  towers  even  of  Sir  Henry's  stables  is 
to  have  the  memory  of  all  these  old  cas- 
tles revived.  Surely  it  must  have  been  the 
castle  which  Sir  Henry  dreamed  about 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  Edmund  Walker, 
and  Sir  William  Van  Home  find  recrea- 
tion in  collecting  paintings.  When  they 
give  over,  for  the  day,  the  pursuit  of  steel, 
or  suitable  bank  investments,  or  railway 
enterprises,  respectively,  they  turn  to  the 
masterpieces  of  paint  for  mental  relaxa- 
tion. 

What  the  canvasses  are  to  them  is  his 
house  and  his  garden  to  Sir  Henry  Pcl- 
latt.  For  years  he  has  been  collecting 
ideas  for  this  new  home.  In  Scotland  and 
England  and  France,  with  his  camera  or 
with  little  thumb-nail  sketches  he  has 
made  notes  of  the  things  in  architecture 
that  pleased  him,  and  collected  them  in 
his  waistcoat  pockets.  Armed  with  these 
be  consulted   Mr.  Lennox,  the  architect, 


and  obtained  the  plans  which  are  now 
being  carried  into  execution. 

One  of  the  three  collectors  of  paint- 
ings referred  to  above,  asked  Sir  Henry 
one  day  why  it  was  that  he  spent  so  much 
thought  upon  a  house. 

"Why  don't  you  go  in  for  collecting 
something?  How  about  pictures,  or 
china,  or  manuscripts?  Why  do  you  put 
all  your  time  in  a  house?" 

"Why,"  laughed  Sir  Henry,  "I  might 
much  better  ask  you  why  you  collect  pic- 
tures instead  of  architectural  data  and 
flowers  as  I  do.  I'll  tell  you,  though,  why 
I  like  the  house  building  better.  You, 
when  you  have  your  collections  of  paint- 
ings, find  enjoyment  in  them  only  when 
you  have  a  guest,  or  some  other  excuse  for 
going  through  your  gallery.  But  when 
my  hous£  is  finished  I  can  putter  around 
all  my  evenings  among  my  flowers  and 
admire  my  chimneys  and  my  towers." 

It  is  not  recorded  what  the  other 
Knight  bachelor  replied. 


AWAY  WITH  THEM  ! 


There  is  too  much  talk  of  Ideals.  The  word  is  used  in  sermons 
and  poems  and  after-dinner  speeches.  Little  souls  roll  it  on  the 
ends  of  their  tongues  and  lift  their  mild  eyes  to  Heaven.  Surely 
the  truly  great  have  none  of  them — these  ideals. 

What  is  wanted  is  common  decencies — not  ideals.  The  word 
has  too  much  exquisitely  nebulous  meaninglessness.  Fat  men 
dream  of  ideals,  and  in  the  morning  cheat  the  car  conductor.  Thin 
men  dream  of  the  same  thing  and  abuse  their  wives.  Lovers  think 
their  affinities  "ideals,"  and  wake  to  quarrel  about  a  certain  usage 
in  grammar. 

There  are  too  many  "ideals"  and  too  much  self-deceiving.  Let 
us  save  the  word  from  profanity  and  hide  it  until  hallowing  time 
has  restored  its  sacred  shape,  and  in  the  meantime  let  us  collect 
samples  of  common  decencies,  honesty  of  tongue,  and  hand,  and 
heart — and  put  them  in  a  case,  lest  in  a  few  generations  there  be 
none  left. 


MONTAGUE  SILVER,  the  finest 
street  man  and  art  grafter  in  the 
West,  says  to  me  once  in  Little 
Rock:  "If  you  ever  lose  your  mind,  Billy, 
and  get  too  old  to  do  honest  swindling 
among  grown  men,  go  to  New  York.  In 
the  West  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute; 
but  in  New  York  they  appear  in  chunks 
of  roe — you  can't  count  'em!" 

Two  years  afterward  I  found  that  I 
couldn't  remember  the  names  of  the  Rus- 
sian admirals,  and  I  noticed  some  gray 
hairs  over  my  left  ear;  so  I  knew  the 
time  had  arrived  for  me  to  take  Silver's 
advice. 

I  struck  New  York  about  noon  one  day, 
and  took  a  walk  up  Broadway.  And  I 
run  against  Silver  himself,  all  encompass- 
ed up  in  a  spacious  kind  of  haberdashery, 
leaning  against  a  hotel  and  rubbing  the 
half-moons  on  his  nails  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Paresis  or  superannuated?"  I  asks 
him. 

"Hello,  Billy,"  says  Silver;  "I'm  glad 
to  see  you.  Yes,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
West  was  accumulating  a  little  too  much 
wiseness.  I've  been  saving  New  York  for 
dessert.  I  know  it's  a  low-down  trick  to 
take  things  from  these  people.  They  on- 
ly know  this  and  that  and  pass  to  and  fro 
and  think  ever  and  anon.  I'd  hate  for 
my  mother  to  know  I  was  skinning  these 


weak-minded  ones.  She  raised  me  bel- 
ter." 

"Is  there  a  crush  already  in  the  wait- 
ing rooms  of  the  old  doctor  that  does  skin 
grafting?"  I  asks. 

"Well,  no,"  says  Silver;  "you  needn't 
back  Epidermis  to  win  to-day.  I've  only 
been  here  a  month.  But  I'm  ready  to 
begin;  and  the  members  of  Willie  Man- 
hattan's Sunday  School  class,  each  of 
whom  has  volunteered  to  contribute  a 
portion  of  cuticle  toward  this  rehabilita- 
tion, may  as  well  send  their  photos  to  the 
Evening  Daily. 

"I've  been  studying  the  town,"  says 
Silver,  "and  reading  the  papers  every 
day,  and  I  know  it  as  well  as  the  cat  in 
the  City  Hall  knows  an  0 'Sullivan. 
People  here  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
scream  and  kick  when  you  are  the  least 
bit  slow  about  taking  money  from  them. 
Come  up  in  my  room  and  I'll  tell  you. 
We'll  work  the  town  together,  Billy,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times." 

Silver  takes  me  up  in  a  hotel.  He  has 
a  quantity  of  irrelevant  objects  lying 
about. 

"There's  more  ways  of  getting  money 
from  these  metropolitan  hayseeds,"  says 
Silver,  "than  there  is  of  cooking  rice  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  They'll  bite  at  any- 
thing. The  brains  of  most  of  'em  com- 
mute.    The  wiser  they  are  in  intelligence 
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the  leas  perception  of  cognizance  they 
have.  Why,  didn't  a  man  the  other  day 
sell  J.  P.  Morgan  an  oil  portrait  of  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  for  Andrea  del  Sarto's  cele- 
brated painting  of  the  yonng  Saint  John ! 

''You  see  that  bundle  of  printed  stuff 
in  the  corner,  Billy?  That's  gold  mining- 
stock.  I  started  out  one  day  to  sell  that, 
but  I  quit  it  in  two  hours.  Why?  Got 
arrested  for  blocking  the  street.  People 
fought  to  buy  it.  1  sold  the  policeman 
a  block  of  it  on  the  way  to  the  station- 
house,  and  then  1  took  it  off  the  market. 
I  don't  want  people  to  give  me  their 
money.  I  want  some  little  consideration 
connected  with  the  transaction  to  keep 
my  pride  from  being  hurt.  I  want  'em  to 
guess  the  missing  letter  in  Chic — go,  or 
draw  to  a  pair  of  nines  before  they  pay 
me  a  cent  of  money. 

"Now  there's  another  little  scheme  that 
worked  so  easy  I  had  to  quit  it.  You  see 
that  bottle  of  blue  ink  on  the  table?  I 
tattooed  an  anchor  on  the  back  of  my 
hand  and  went  to  a  bank  and  told  'em  I 
was  Admiral  Dewey's  nephew.  They 
offered  to  cash  my  draft  on  him  for  a 
thousand,  but  I  didn't  know  my  uncle's 
first  name.  It  shows,  though,  what  an 
easy  town  it  is.  As  for  burglars,  they 
won't  go  in  a  house  now  unless  there's  a 
hot  supper  ready  and  a  few  college  stu- 
dents to  wait  on  'em.  They're  slugging 
citizens  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  and  I  guess,  taking  the  town  from 
end  to  end,  it's  a  plain  case  of  assault  and 
battery." 

"Monty,"  says  I,  when  Silver  had 
slacked  up,  "you  may  have  Manhattan 
correctly  discriminated  in  your  perora- 
tive,  but  I  doubt  it.  I've  only  been  in 
town  two  hours,  but  it  don't  dawn  upon 
me  that  it's  ours  with  a  cherry  in  it. 
There  ain't  enough  rus  in  urbe  about  it 
to  suit  me.  I'd  be  a  good  deal  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  if  the  citizens  had  a  straw  or 
more  in  their  hair,  and  run  more  to  vel- 
veteen vests  and  buckeye,  watch  charm. 
They  don't  look  easy  to  me." 

"You've  got  it,  Billy,"  says  Silver.  "All 
emigrants  have  it.  New  York's  bigger 
than  Little  Rock  or  Europe,  and  it  fright- 
ens a  foreigner.  You'll  be  all  right.  I 
toll   you   T  feel   like  slapping   the  people 
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here  because  they  don't  send  me  all  their 
money  in  laundry  baskets,  with  germciide 
sprinkled  over  it.  I  hate  to  go  down  on 
the  street  to  get  it.  Who  wears  the 
diamonds  in  this  town?  Why,  WTinnie, 
the  Wiretapper's  wife,  and  Bella,  the  Bun- 
costeerer's  bride.  New  Yorkers  can  be 
worked  easier  than  a  blue  rose  on  a  tidy. 
The  only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  I  know 
I'll  break  the  cigars  in  my  vest  pocket 
when  I  get  my  clothes  all  full  of  twen- 
ties." 

"I  hope  you  are  right,  Monty,"  says  I; 
"but  I  wish  all  the  same  I  had  been  satis- 
fied with  a  small  business  in  Little  Rock. 
The  crop  of  farmers  is  never  so  short  out 
there  but  what  you  can  get  a  few  of  'em 
to  sign  a  petition  for  a  new  post  office  that 
you  can  discount  for  $200  at  the  county 
bank.  The  people  here  appear  to  possess 
instincts  of  self-preservation  and  illiber- 
ality.  I  fear  me  that  we  are  not  cultured 
enough  to  tackle  this  game." 

"Don't  worry,"  says  Silver.  "I've  got 
this  Jayville-near-Tarrytown  correctly  es- 
timated as  sure  as  North  River  is  the  Hud- 
son and  East  River  ain't  a  river.  Why, 
there  are  people  living  in  four  blocks  of 
Broadway  who  never  saw  any  kind  of  a 
building  except  a  skyscraper  in  their 
lives!  A  good,  live  hustling  Western 
man  ought  to  get  conspicuous  enough 
here  inside  of  three  months  to  incur 
either  Jerome's  clemency  or  Lawson's 
displeasure." 

"Hyperbole  aside,"  says  I,  "do  you 
know  of  any  immediate  system  of  bun- 
coing the  community  out  of  a  dollar  or 
twro  except  by  applying  to  the  Salvation 
Army  or  having  a  fit  on  Miss  Helen 
Gould's  doorsteps?" 

"Dozens  of  'em,"  says  Silver.  "How 
much  capital  have  you  got,  Billy?" 

"A  thousand,"  I  told  him. 

"I've  got  $1,200,"  says  he.  "We'll 
pool  and  do  a  big  piece  of  business. 
There's  so  many  ways  we  can  make  a 
million  that  I  don't  know  how  to  begin." 

The  next  morning  Silver  meets  me  at 
the  hotel  and  be  is  all  sonorous  and  stirred 
with  a  kind  of  a  silent  joy. 

"We're  to  meet  J.  P.  Morgan  this 
afternoon,"  says  he.  "A  man  I  know  in 
the  hotel  w\ants  to  introduce  us.     He's  a 
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friend  of  his.  He  says  he  likes  to  meet 
people  from  the  West." 

"That  sounds  nice  and  plausible,"  says 
I.     "I'd  like  to  know  Mr.  Morgan." 

"It  won't  hurt  us  a  bit,"  says  Silver, 
"to  get  acquainted  with  a  few  finance 
kings.  I  kind  of  like  the  social  way  New- 
York  has  with  strangers." 

The  man  Silver  knew  was  named 
Klein.  At  three  o'clock  Klein  brought 
his  Wall  Street  friend  to  see  us  in  Silver's 
room.  "Mr.  Morgan"  looked  some  like 
his  pictures,  and  he  had  a  Turkish  towel 
wrapped  around  his  left  foot,  and  he 
walked  with  a  cane. 

"Mr.  Silver  and  Mr.  Pescud,"  says 
Klein.  "It  sounds  superfluous,"  says  he, 
"to  mention  the  name  of  the  greatest 
financial ." 

"Cut  it  out,  Klein,"  says  Mr.  Morgan. 
"I'm  glad  to  know  you  gents ;  I  take  great 
interest  in  the  West.  Klein  tells  me  you're 
from  Little  Rock.  I  think  I've  a  rail- 
road or  two  out  there  somewhere.  If 
either  of  you  guys  would  like  to  deal  a 
hand  or  two  of  stud  poker  I ." 

"Now,  Pierpont,"  cuts  in  Klein,  "you 
forget !" 

"Excuse  me,  gents!"  says  Morgan; 
"since  I've  had  the  gout  so  bad  I  some- 
times play  a  social  game  of  cards  at  my 
house.  Neither  of  you  never  knew  One- 
eyed  Peters,  did  you,  while  you  was 
around  Little  Rock?  He  lived  in  Seattle, 
New  Mexico." 

Before  we  could  answer,  Mr.  Morgan 
hammers  on  the  floor  with  his  cane  and 
begins  to  walk  up  and  down,  swearing  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

"They  have  been  pounding  your  stocks 
to-day  on  the  Street,  Pierpont?"  asks 
Klein  smiling. 

"Stocks!  No!"  roars  Mr.  Morgan. 
"It's  that  picture  I  sent  an  agent  to  Eur- 
ope to  buy.  I  just  thought  about  it.  He 
cabled  me  to-day  that  it  ain't  to  be  found 
in  all  Italy.  I'd  pay  $50,000  to-morrow 
for  that  picture — yes,  $75,000.  I  give 
the  agent  a  la  carte  in  purchasing  it.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  art  galleries 
will  allow  a  He  Vinchy  to ." 


"Why,  Mr.  Morgan,"  says  Klein;  "I 
thought  you  owned  all  of  the  De  Vinchy 
paintings." 

"What  is  the  picture  like,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan?" asks  Silver.  "It  must  be  as  big  as 
the  side  of  the  Flatiron  Building." 

"I'm  afraid  your  art  education  is  on 
the  bum,  Mr.  Silver,"  says  Morgan.  "The 
picture  is  27  inches  by  42 ;  and  it  is  called 
'Love's  Idle  Hour.'  It  represents  a  num- 
ber of  cloak  models  doing  the  two-step  on 
the  bank  of  a  purple  river.  The  cable- 
gram said  it  might  have  been  brought  to 
this  country.  My  collection  will  never  be 
complete  without  that  picture.  Well,  so 
long,  gents;  us  financiers  must  keep  early 
hours." 

Mr.  Morgan  and  Klein  went  away  to- 
gether in  a  cab.  Me  and  Silver  talked 
about  how  simple  and  unsuspecting  great 
people  was;  and  Silver  said  what  a  shame 
it  would  be  to  try  to  rob  a  man  like  Mor- 
gan ;  and  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be 
rather  imprudent,  myself.  Klein  pro- 
poses a  stroll  after  dinner;  and  me  and 
him  and  Silver  walks  down  toward 
Seventh  Avenue  to  see  the  sights.  Klein 
sees  a  pair  of  cuff  links  that  instigate  his 
admiration  in  a  pawnshop  window,  and 
we  all  go  in  while  he  buys  'em. 

After  we  got  back  to  the  hotel  and 
Klein  had  gone,  Silver  jumps  at  me  and 
waves  his  hands. 

"Did  vou  see  it?"  says  he.  "Did  you 
see  it,  Billy?" 

"What?"  I  asks. 

"Why,  that  picture  that  Morgan  wants. 
It's  hanging  in  that  pawnshop,  behind 
the  desk.  I  didn't  say  anything  because 
Klein  was  there.  It's  the  article  sure  as 
you  live.  The  girls  are  as  natural  as 
paint  can  make  them,  all  measuring  36 
and  25  and  42  skirts,  if  they  had  any 
skirts,  and  they're  doing  a  buck-and- 
wing  on  the  bank  of  a  river  with  the 
blues.  What  did  Mr.  Morgan  say  he'd 
give  for  it?  Oh,  don't  make  me  tell  you. 
They  can't  know  what  it  is  in  that  pawn- 
shop. 

When  the  pawnshop  opened  the  next 
morning  me  and  Silver  was  standing 
there  as  anxious  as  if  we  wanted  to  soak 
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jur  Sunday  suit  to  buy  a  drink.  "We 
sauntered  inside,  and  began  to  look  at 
watch-chains. 

"That's  a  violent  specimen  of  a  chromo 
you've  got  up  tbere,"  remarked  Silver, 
casual,  to  the  pawnbroker.  "But  T  kind 
of  enthuse  over  tbe  girl  with  tbe  shoulder- 
blades  and  red  bunting.  Would  an  offer 
of  $2.25  for  it  cause  you  to  knock  over 
any  fragile  articles  of  your  stock  in  hurry- 
ing it  off  tbe  nail?" 

Tbe  pawnbroker  smiles  and  goes  on 
showing  us  plate  watch-chains. 

"That  picture,"  says  he,  "was  pledged 
a  year  ago  by  an  Italian  gentleman.  I 
loaned  him  $500  on  it.  It  is  called 
•'Love's  Idle  Hour,'  and  it  is  by  Leonardo 
de  Vinchy.  Two  days  ago  the  legal  time 
expired,   and   it  became   an   unredeemed 


pledge.  Here  is  a  style  of  chain  that  is 
worn  a  great  deal  now." 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  me  and  Sil- 
ver paid  the  pawnbroker  $2,000  and 
walked  out  with  the  picture.  Silver  got 
into  a  cab  with  it  and  started  for  Morgan's 
office.  I  goes  to  the  hotel  and  waits  for 
him.    In  two  hours  Silver  comes  back. 

"Did  you  see  Mr.  Morgan?"  I  asks. 
"How  much  did  he  pay  you  for  it?" 

Silver  sits  down  and  fools  with  a  tassel 
on  the  table  cover. 

"I  never  exactly  saw  Mr.  Morgan,"  he 
says,  "because  Mr.  Morgan's  been  in 
Europe  for  a  month.  But  what's  worrying 
me,  Billy,  is  this:  Tbe  department  stores 
have  all  got  that  same  picture  on  sale, 
framed,  for  $3.48.  And  they  charge 
$3.50  for  the  frame  alone — that's  what  1 
can't  understand." 


SEE? 

If  one  proves  weak  whom  you  fancied  strong, 

Or  false  whom  you  fancied  true, 
Just  ease  the  smart  of  your  wounded  heart 

With  the  thought  that  it  is  not  you. 

If  many  forget  a  promise  made, 

And  your  faith  falls  into  the  dust, 

Then  look  meanwhile  in  your  mirror,  and  smile, 
And  say,  "I  am  one  to  trust." 

If  you  search  in  vain  for  an  ageing  face 

Unharrowed  by  fretful  fears, 
Then  take  right  now,  and  keep,  your  vow 

To  grow  in  grace  with  the  years. 

If  you  lose  your  faith  in  the  word  of  man, 
As  you  go  from  the  port  of  youth, 

Just  say  as  you  sail,  "I  will  not  fail 
To  keep  to  the  course  of  Truth." 

For  this  is  the  way,  and  the  only  way ; 

At  least  so  it  seems  to  me. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  be,  and  do, 

What  you  look  for  in  others,   See? 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Cassell's  Magazine. 


By  Paul  E.  Bilkey 

This  is  the  diary  of  "Another''  Back-Bencher.  In  the  last  issue 
we  printed  the  musings  of  a  manufacturer  M.  P.  This  time  it  is 
a  small  town  business-man,  who  has  apparently  succeeded  in  win- 
ning a  seat  in  Parliament  by  the  usual  "miracle."  He  is  "wise" 
in  some  ways,  and  stupid  as  a  stone  in  others.  He  is  of  a  type  that 
only  occasionally  arrives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  fortunately, 
and  yet  all  those  who  know  the  Sessional  crowd  at  the  Capital  will 
recognize  this  character. 


THEY  say  this  is  to  be  the  fighting 
session.  I  got  it  from  one  of  the 
messengers  this  morning.  He 
seems  to  know  a  lot  more  than  I  do  about 
what's  going  on.  He  says  the  session 
would  last  till  midsummer  or  longer  if 
it  weren't  for  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
June.  He  says  he's  sorry  about  the  Con- 
ference, because  the  longer  the  session 
lasts  the  more  money  he  gets.  Person- 
ally, I'd  rather  see  the  thing  wind  up 
next  week.  I  calculated  on  making  a 
good  thing  out  of  it  this  year,  but  things 
cost  too  much  here  in  Ottawa  and  if  I  get 
away  with  two  thousand  of  "the  indem- 
nity" clear,  I'll  do  well.  Then  there's 
that  letter  from  Ebenezer  Baggs,  secre- 
tary of  the    Root    Growers'    Association 


down  home.  He  talks  about  bringing  up 
a  deputation.  That  would  mean  giving 
them  a  lunch  somewhere  and  would  cost 
like  fun.    I  must  try  and  steer  them  off. 

The  messenger  told  me  a  lot  of  funny 
things  about  the  people  on  the  Hill.  Ha 
says  that  old  John  Holder,  who  look.s 
after  the  Parliament  Buildings  at  night, 
has  his  head  simply  bulging  with  recol- 
lections that  would  put  a  lot  of  people  in- 
to queer  holes  if  he  ever  told.  I  must 
look  up  Holder. 

Found  a  new  boarding  house  to-day. 
They  charged  me  three  dollars  a  week 
for  my  other  room,  and  I  had  to  pay ! 
Now,  I've  a  place  in  Lower  Town  for  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  week  and  I'll  get 
my  meals  at  a  lunch  counter.    I  can  send 
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1 11  y  laundry  home  in  small  parcels  and  it 
won't  cost  me  anything.  I  can  frank  the 
parcels.  It's  a  terror  the  way  some  of  the 
fellows  spend  their  indemnities.  I  don't 
see  what  they  come  here  for  at  all.  There's 
some  of  them  that  don't  make  a  cent  out 
of  it. 

Sam,  the  messenger,  says  there's  going 
to  be  a  general  economic  readjustment  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  whole  of  North 
America.  I  looked  up  "economic"  and 
•'readjustment."  That  fellow  seems  to 
know  a  lot  about  the  things  that  old 
George  Foster  and  Lyon  Mackenzie-King, 
and  some  of  those  other  men  in  front,  are 
always  talking  about.  I  must  have  some 
more  talks  with  Sam  and  see  what  it's  all 
about.  He  says  there's  a  general  move- 
ment to  bring  about  a  "proper  relation 
between  production  and  consumption." 
I'll  get  him  to  explain  that.  Wish  he'd 
use  words  a  Member  of  Parliament  could 
understand  without  everlastingly  having 
to  sneak  into  the  library  and  dig  up  the 
dictionary.  Sam  got  me  into  trouble  the 
other  day  too.  He  told  me  the  Govern- 
ment was  paying  more  money  for  loans 
in  England  than  they  would  have  to  pay 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  told  him 
it  wasn't  so.  As  matter  of  fact  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  or  not,  but  I  wanted 
to  give  him  an  idea  that  I  knew.  He 
wanted  to  bet  me  that  it  was  true,  but  I 
wouldn't  bet,  and  he  said  he  supposed  I 
was  afraid  of  H.H.  Miller,  who  put  the 
race  track  Gambling  Bill  through,  would 
have  me  arrested.  He  said  if  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  could  ask  a  question  in  the 
House.  I  let  him  write  out  a  question, 
and  sent  it  in  to  the  clerk  and  it  appeared 
in  the  "Votes  and  Proceedings"  among 
the  notices.  First  thing  I  knew,  along 
comes  the  whip,  wanting  to  know  what  in 
Sam  Hill  I  was  trying  to  do.  He  said  I 
would  have  to  drop  the  question,  and  he 
said  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I  wouldn't 
take  from  anybody  else.  Well,  when  the 
clerk  read  out  the  question  yesterday  I 
answered:  "dropped,"  and  the  Opposition 
laughed.  I  asked  the  man  next  to  me 
what  they  were  laughing  at  and  he  told 
me  to  go  up  and  fall  off  the  tower.  If  we 
hadn't  been  in  the  House  at  the  time  I'd 
have  punched  him.     I  told    Sam    about 
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it  and  he  said  to  lay  for  him  outside,  but 
1  guess  I'll  let  it  rest.  I'm  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  nurse  a  grievance. 

It's  real  handy  sometimes  being  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  I'd  have  lost  a 
good  cow  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  be  here. 
Got  word  that  the  cow  wras  sick.  They 
couldn't  make  out  what  was  wrong  with 
it  down  home  and  no  more  could  I  when 
I  read  about  its  doings.  Never  heard  of 
a  cow  acting  up  like  that  before.  I 
watched  my  chance  and  when  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  wasn't  busy  I  went 
down  and  told  him  about  the  cow. 
Thought  I  worked  it  rather  cleverly  too. 
Asked  him  how  Mrs.  Fisher  was  and  that 
sort  of  thing  before  I  mentioned  about  the 
cow.  He  looked  a  bit  queer  at  first,  got 
red  and  laughed,  but  when  I  asked  him 
about  the  cow  he  seemed  to  know  all 
about  it.  Told  me  to  go  down  to  a  man  in 
the  Department  and  he'd  tell  me  just 
what  to  do.  I  went  down  and  got  some 
good  pointers  and  the  cow's  cured.  But 
when  I  told  Sam  about  it  his  eyes  started 
to  stick  out  of  his  head.  He  says  there 
isn't  any  Mrs.  Fisher  and  never  was. 

They  put  me  on  the  Railway  Commit- 
tee again.  I  always  like  the  Railway 
Committee  meetings.  There's  usually  a 
row  over  something.  I  always  sit  near 
the  back  of  the  room  and  light  my  pipe. 
We  had  a  lot  of  fun  last  session  shouting 
"carried"  when  people  were  up  on  the 
platform  opposing  bills.  I  don't  see  my- 
self why  bills  should  be  opposed.  If 
people  want  to  build  railways  where's  the 
harm?  And  yet  you  see  the  Members 
getting  up  and  fighting  like  fury  about 
"extensions"  and  "capitalizations"  and 
"blanketing"  and  bonds  and  perpetual 
franchises  and  a  lot  of  things  that 
nobody  cares  about.  I  never  could 
see  what  "blanket  charters"  or  "wa- 
tering stock"  has  to  do  with  a  rail- 
way. The  trouble  with  most  of  these 
men  is  that  they  don't  rightly  understand 
the  proposal  of  the  railway  promoters 
whose  bill  they  happen  to  be  talking 
about.  I  always  do  because  I  get  it 
straight  from  the  men  who  bring  in  the 
bills.  They  come  and  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know.  When  a  bill  is  coming  up 
there's     always    a    lawyer    or     somebody 
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around  who  knows  all  about  it  and  will 
talk  it  over  with  you  in  the  committee 
room  or  "Sixteen"  (that's  the  lounging 
room  for  the  Liberals)  or  somewhere  else, 
beforehand.  It's  simply  a  question  of 
having  the  facts  and  I  don't  see  how  any- 
body can  be  supposed  to  know  the  facts 
better  than  the  men  who  are  going  to 
build  the  road.  It  makes  me  tired  to  have 
to  sit  up  there  in  the  Railway  Committee 
till  one  o'clock  when  I  want  to  get  out  to 
lunch,  and  have  somebody  getting  off  a 
long  speech  about  "franchise-grabbers" 
and  things  that  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
find  in  reading  over  the  bill.  It  would  be 
a  lot  simpler  and  save  trouble  if  these 
people  would  get  the  facts  beforehand  and 
make  up  their  mind?  how  they're  going 
to  vote  before  they  go  into  the  committee 
room.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  George 
Graham,  the  Minister  of  Railways,  stands 
for  so  much  opposition,  and  yet  some- 
times he  almost  sides  with  the  kickers. 
Of  course  when  he  says  he  leaves  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  committee,  I  vote  the 
way  I've  promised  just  the  same.  That's 
the  proper  way,  I  think.  A  man  should 
use  his  own  judgment,  always. 

Wonderful  what  some  men  -will  do 
around  here  to  save  a  little  money! 
There's  one  man  sits  across  the  way  from 
me  who's  so  mean  he  won't  even  let  the 
page  lace  up  his  file  of  "Hansard"  for 
him.  Laces  them  up  himself.  He's  an 
old  man  too,  been  a  member  for  years 
and  years,  and  his  knuckles  have  got 
twisted  with  rheumatism  so  that  he  can 
hardly  do  the  trick.  But  he  sticks  at  it, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  sitting,  till  he  gets 
it  done.  He's  Scotch.  I'm  Scotch  my- 
self, but  I'm  not  "mean."  I  always  give 
the  page  something  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. Last  year  I  gave  him  fifteen  cents 
and  a  fountain  pen  that  I  got  from  the 
Government  Stationery  Office.  It  was  a 
self-filler  too,  although  the  filler  wouldn't 
work,  and  I  couldn't  get  any  ink  into  the 
blame  thing. 

Wish  I  had  all  the  money  that  my  con- 
stituents spend  on  postage  stamps  to  send 
letters  to  me.  Down  home  they  seem  to 
think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  run 
around  doing  errands  for  them.     It  keeps 


me  on  the  jump  going  around  the  De- 
partments finding  out  things  for  the  fel- 
lows who  say  they  voted  for  me.  I  know 
darn  well  that  some  of  them  didn't  vote 
for  me  at  all,  but  may  be  they  will  next 
time.  I  sent  home  a  geography  to  the 
children.  Got  it  from  the  Interior  De- 
partment. They  must  have  shown  it 
around  at  school,  because  a  few  days  later 
I  began  getting  bunches  of  letters  every 
day  asking  for  geographies.  The  list 
grew  so  long  that  I  was  almost  afraid  to 
ask  for  the  books.  I  went  to  Mr.  Oliver 
about  it.  (I  shall  not  go  to  him  again). 
Then  I  went  down  to  the  Department  and 
turned  in  the  bunch  of  letters  and  1  guess 
the  books  were  delivered  all  right.  Hope 
nobody  hears  about  that  cow  cure. 

It  isn't  always  easy  to  get  things  in  the 
Departments  though,  and  some  of  the 
officials  are  a  lot  too  fresh.  The  other 
day  I  went  over  to  the  West  Block  and 
told  a  man  I  wanted  to  see  the  Minister. 

"Can't  be  done,"  says  he. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am?"  I  demand- 
ed, getting  a  little  mad. 

"No,"  says  he,  "and  what's  more " 

"I'm  a  member  of  Parliament,"  said  I, 
drawing  myself  up  and  sticking  out  my 
chest  a  little.    It  won't  go  very  far. 

"The  woods  are  full  of  them,"  says  the 
fellow. 

I  was  so  angry  that  I  walked  right 
away. 

There's  a  man  in  the  House  who  can 
talk  Gaelic — something  I  can't  do  my- 
self. His  name  is  Tolmie — John  Tolmie. 
He's  a  popular  man,  Tolmie  is.  He  was 
about  the  only  man  in  the  House,  they 
say,  who  understood  the  speech  that  the 
late  D.  C.  Fraser  once  delivered  in  Gaelic. 
Some  man  on  the  other  side  had  annoyed 
the  big  fellow  from  Guysboro.  He  stood 
up  and  poured  out  a  stream  of  pure 
Gaelic,  and  Tolmie  nearly  fell  on  the 
floor.  "You  little  rat,"  Fraser  was  saying, 
"if  you  come  outside  I'll  punch  your  ug- 
ly little  head  off."  I  think  myself  that 
Fraser  was  taking  a  risk.  I,  myself, 
would  never  attack  a  fellow  member  in 
that  way.  There's  always  the  chance  that 
he  might  happen  to  understand,  or  that 
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someone  might  tell  him  afterward. 
Fraser,  though,  was  a  very  big  man. 

Parliament  is  becoming  more  honest. 
Mince  the  disclosures  in  the  Printing 
Bureau  a  number  of  Members  have 
abandoned  concealment.  There  is  Henry 
Ilorton  Miller  for  instance.  He  has  come 
out  from  behind  his  moustache.  They 
say  it  interrupted  his  flow  of  speech,  but 
1  never  noticed  myself  that  it  hampered 
him  much.  Sam  says  its  a  barefaced  at- 
tempt by  Miller  to  look  like  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  although,  he  says,  he  doesn't 
think  Miller  ought  to  carry  his  resent- 
ment that  far.  (I  can't  always  understand 
Sam).  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  a 
fellow  in  "Sixteen"  the  other  day  and  he 
said  it  was  one  of  the  most  startling  ex- 
posures ever  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  afterwards  found  out  that  he 
wasn't  a  friend  of  Miller.  Then  there's 
Turriff,  of  Assiniboia.  He  had  quite  a 
growth  last  session  and  it's  gone,  too.  Sam 
says  Turriff  did  it  so  that  H.  B.  Ames 
wouldn't  recognize  him,  but  I  can't  see 
for  my  part  what  Ames  has  got  to  do  with 
it.  Ames  would  be  sure  to  know  him 
again  anyhow.  He's  hard  to  get  rid  of 
when  he  once  gets  after  you.  I  see  that 
the  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue  lias  cut 
his  off.  Left  it  behind  in  Victoria,  Sam 
says.  Cigars,  Sam  says,  go  a  long  way, 
when  you  haven't  a  moustache.  Queer 
fellow,  Sam !  But  I  must  say  that  our 
side  of  the  House  looks  a  lot  younger 
since  the  barbers  got  busy,  but  there's 
still  quite  a  large  crop  waitirig  to  be 
harvested.  They  told  me  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs  had  shaved  off  his  beard 
hut  I  find  it  isn't  so.  They  said  last  year 
that  Sir  Frederick  Borden  had  given  up 
his  side  whiskers,  but  that  turned  out  to 
1  e  only  one  more  of  the  unfounded  alle- 
gations against  the  Minister. 

There  aren't  enough  sofas  in  "Sixteen." 
T'm  going  to  speak  to  Pugsley  about  it. 
That's  one  good  thing  about  Pugsley. 
He'll  always  listen  to  you  when  you 
want  something.  Wish  all  the  Ministers 
were  like  him.  I  don't  believe  the  things 
the  Opposition  fellows  say  against  Pugs- 
lev.  T  was  glad  to  hear  him  deny  them 
all.  Some  of  the  fellows  on  the  other 
side  don't  seem  to  believe  him.     There's 
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Crocket  for  instance.  He's  always  bother- 
ing Pugsley,  just  when  I  want  an  extra 
sofa  in  "Sixteen."  I  think  when  a  man 
gives  a  denial  that  ought  to  settle  it.  It 
ought  to  be  a  rule  of  the  House.  Then 
there  would  be  no  more  attacks  on  Pugs- 
ley. I  have  listened  to  a  lot  of  his  deni- 
als and  they  have  shown  me  just  how 
clean  a  man  can  keep  his  record.  It's 
lucky  for  him  though  that  he  did  keep  it 
clean  and  is  able  to  say  he  didn't  do  the 
things  they  say  he  did.  It  always  cheers 
me  up  when  he  dares  those  fellows  to 
come  on  and  bring  their  lawsuits  or  make 
their  charges,  personally,  against  him. 
When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  he  was 
proud  of  Pugsley,  I  tell  you  I  was  too ! 
I  just  felt  like  a  hero.  I'd  have  voted 
down  any  of  their  old  resolutions — but 
about  that  sofa.  It's  hard  to  sit  around, 
hour  after  hour,  waiting  to  vote,  and  a 
man  ought  to  be  able  to  lie  down  and 
have  a  little  sleep  while  the  debates  are 
going  on.  If  those  fellows  in  the  front 
row  like  to  go  on  talking,  day  after  day, 
why  I  say,  let  them,  but  why  should  I 
have  to  hang  around  and  listen  to  a  lot 
of  things  I  don't  understand?  That's 
why  there  ought  to  be  more  sofas.  There 
are  a  few  in  "Sixteen,"  but  some  of  our 
men  seem  to  think  they  own  them  and  I 
never  get  a  chance.  Guess  I'll  mention 
it  to  the  chief  whip — Pardee,  first.  If  the 
whips  want  to  keep  us  here  they  ought  to 
provide  us  with  proper  conveniences.  Now 
there  was  that  debate  on  the  Address  from 
the  Throne.  There  I  had  to  sit  and  listen 
to  a  lot  of  talk  about  disloyal  appeal  down 
there  in  Drummond  and  Arthabaska 
where  our  candidate  got  beaten.  I  don't 
know  much  about  these  things  myself, 
but  I'd  be  prepared  to  bet  that  if  there 
was  anything  wrong  the  other  side  did  it. 
Anyway  I  can't  see  why  they  should 
want  to  deny  it,  seeing  that  they  got  their 
man  in.  All  this  talk  about  "National- 
ism" makes  me  tired.  I'm  a  man  that 
can  size  things  up  pretty  well  for  myself, 
and  I  say  that  if  these  Quebec  fellows 
want  to  call  themselves  Nationalists,  why 
let  them.  So  long  as  the  Government 
stays  in  power  what  does  it  matter?  We 
act  our  indemnities  just  the  same,  and  if 
there's  going  to  be  a  big  war  I  guess  it 
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won't  be  in  our  time.  I  say,  let  the  fu- 
ture take  care  of  itself.  It  has  done  al- 
right so  far.  Ram  says  I  don't  know  what 
I'm  talking  about,  but  he  doesn't  know 
everything  himself.  When  it  comes  to 
judging  a  Cotswold  for  instance,  I  can 
put  rings  around  him.  But  if  I  don't  know 
all  about  this  Quebec  business,  it  just 
shows  how  foolish  it  is  to  have  these  de- 
bates, wbich  is  what  I've  been  saying  all 
along.     I'll  speak  about  that  sofa  to-day. 

That  fellow  Laplant  has  an  easy  job. 
I'd  like  something  of  that  sort,  only  there 
ought  to  be  someone  else  to  do  the  writing. 
Laplant  is  the  Assistant  Clerk  of  the 
House.  I  figure  out  that  if  he  weren't 
there  the  Clerk,  what's  his  name!  Flint — ■ 
would  have  to  do  the  work  himself.  It's 
handy  to  have  an  assistant,  but  Laplant 
would  be  more  comfortable  if  he  could 
pass  the  stuff  on  to  someone  else.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  as  good  a  thine  as  I  thought.  He 
has  to  stay  in  the  House  almost  all  the 
time  while  we  "Members"  can  go  out  any- 
time when  there  isn't  a  vote  coming  on, 
and  enjoy  himself.  So  long  as  he  puts 
in  an  appearance  each  dav  he's  all  right. 
Of  course.  T  don't  believe  in  this  business 
of  taking  the  money  for  days  when  you 
haven't  been  in  your  seat.  It  doesn't  seem 
right  to  me  somehow.  Takes  a  little 
nerve  too,  because  one  of  these  days  some- 
one will  get  tripped  and  then  there'll  be 
the  devil  of  a  row.  There's  too  much 
risk  of  discovery  for  me  to  take  a  chance 
like  that.  I'll  get  my  indemnity  honestly 
or  not  at  all. 

They  say  that  Flint,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  used  to  be  a  Member  of  Parliament 
— came  from  down  east,  Nova  Scotia  or 
one  of  those  places.  (I  used  to  think  be- 
fore I  came  here  that  Nova  Scotia  was  the 
capital  of  Prince  Pvdward  Island.  Fortun- 
ately, I  found  out  in  time.  It  just  shows 
how  a  man's  got  to  be  on  the  alert  around 
here).  But  Flint  secured  a  good  job,  and 
why  couldn't  I?  There's  a  lot  of  work 
around  the  Government's  Experimental 
Farm  that  I  could  do.  These  "House" 
jobs  are  better  though.  There's  six 
months  of  recess  when  you  haven't  much 
to  do.  and  even  if  you  do  have  to  show  up 
at  your  office  during  the  session,  the  pay 
is  away  ahead  of  anything  out  home.     I 


used  to  think  the  only  way  to  get  money 
was  to  work  for  it.  That's  the  notion 
down  home,  but  here  a  man  gets  a  broader 
outlook. 

I  mentioned  to  Sam  the  other  day  that 
I  thought  I'd  ask  one  of  the  Ministers 
about  getting  a  good  job.  There  are 
times  when  I  simply  cannot  regard  Sam 
as  a  sincere  friend.  I  can  stand  a  frank 
expression  of  opinion  as  well  as  any  man, 
but  as  an  elder  I  object  to  profanity.  He 
swore.  I  don't  think  his  remarks,  coarse 
as  they  were,  apply  much  more  to  me 
than  to  a  lot  of  people  who  have  succeeded 
in  getting  jobs.  Sam  is  the  party  organ- 
izer in  our  district,  by  the  way.  and  a 
messenger  during  the  Session.  He  says 
it  would  he  healthier  for  me  to  forget 
about  the  jobs  and  look  after  my  con- 
stituency. He  says  that  Long  Peter,  my 
Conservative  opponent  down  home,  is  get- 
ting his  work  in  down  there  while  I'm 
here  in  Ottawa  attending  to  mv  legisla- 
tive duties.  I  told  him  I  could  lick  Long 
Peter  and  so  I  can  in  a  straight  fight,  but 
Peter  was  always  a  reckless  and  extrava- 
gant man  and  has  a  habit  of  going  around 
the  riding  spending  his  monev  in  being 
what  they  call  "a  good  fellow."  (It's  his 
own  money  too) .  Now  I  don't  believe  in 
that.  It's  bribery,  and  the  election  law 
ought  to  stop  it.  If  I  went  around  the 
way  he  does  I'd  be  out  of  pocket — indem- 
nity and  all.  If  I  can't  carry  the  riding 
without  what  I  regard  as  an  illegal  ex- 
penditure of  money,  I'll  stay  at  home. 
It's  all  very  well  when  the  campaign  is 
really  on  and  the  parties  send  a  few 
thousands  into  the  riding  for  purely  legi- 
timate expenses,  but  this  business  of 
sneaking  around  spending  one's  own 
money  is  in  my  opinion — most  reprehens- 
ible. Long  Peter  will  find  he  has  enough 
to  do  when  the  fight  is  on  and  he'd  better 
keep  his  money  till  then.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  the  organization  and  campaign 
expenses  in  my  riding  at  the  last  election 
totalled  up  to  seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  one  dollars  and  fifty-one 
cents.  Of  course  the  county  was  well 
organized,  the  party  lending  me  some 
good  men.  I  didn't  go  over  the  accounts 
myself,  but  they  told  me  the  seven  thous- 
and four  hundred  and  fifty-one  fifty-one 
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was  for  hiring  halls  and  printing  and  one 
thing  and  another  like  that,  I  think  my- 
self I  might  have  done  it  for  less,  but 
probably  they'd  have  wanted  back  any- 
thing that  wasn't  spent,  so  perhaps  it's 
just  as  well. 

But  I'm  not  so  slow  as  Sam  seems  to 
think.  He  doesn't  know  about  my  con- 
versation with  Pugsley.  I  went  to  Pugs- 
ley  to-day  as  bold  as  you  please  and  spoke 
to  him  about  that  sofa.  He  laughed  at 
first  and  seemed  to  think  I  was  joking, 
but  when  he  found  there  was  no  joke 
about  it,  he  at  once  took  an  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  admitted  that  he  had  never 
had  the  subject  brought  to  his  personal 
notice  before,  and  thanked  me  for  men- 
tioning it.  Said  he  would  have  it  attend- 
ed to  without  delay  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
posed of  one  or  two  other  matters  of 
rather  pressing  importance.  He  asked 
me  a  lot  of  questions  about  my  riding, 
seemed  to  think  it  was  on  the  lakeshore 
and  asked  me  abont  the  wharf  accommo- 
dation. I  had  to  explain  that  we  are  a 
long  way  from  the  lake.  He  seemed 
much  put  out  at  first.  I  mentioned  the 
creek  that  runs  down  back  of  the  tannery 
and  he  asked  me  if  the  people  were  likely 
to  petition  for  a  wharf.  I  said  I  hardly 
thought  there  was  room  for  a  wharf  unless 
the  creek  was  widened  at  the  point  where 
the  wharf  was  to  be  built.  I  also  men- 
tioned that  in  July  and  August  the  creek 
rlried  up.  (I  thought  he  looked  at  me  a 
little  suspiciously  for  a  moment).  Any- 
how he  changed  the  subject  and  asked  me 
whether  any  repairs  were  needed  to  the 
post-office.  Had  to  tell  him  that  Hyman 
had  built  a  new   post    office    only    a  few 


years  ago  but  that  the  Custom  House  in 
our  town  was  a  tumble-down  old  place 
and  we  needed  a  new  sidewalk  on  the 
front  street.  He  said  he  was  afraid  the 
sidewalk  was  a  matter  for  municipal  ac- 
tion, but  he'd  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
custom  house  and  was  glad  of  my  bring- 
ing it  to  his  attention.  He  asked  me  to 
let  him  know  what  the  custom  receipts  at 
the  office  for  the  last  few  years  were  so  he 
would  have  some  data  (think  that  was  the 
stuff)  to  go  on.  I  looked  it  up  in  the 
blue-book  to-day  but  couldn't  find  any 
mention  of  any  receipts.  Told  Pugsley. 
He  said,  "Ah,  well,  we'll  have  to  see  what 
we  can  do?"     Fine  fellow,  Pugsley. 

Well,  I  don't  much  care  about  Long 
Peter  anyhow.  I've  been  looking  up  the 
report  of  the  Auditor-General  and  I  see 
a  wray  of  getting  a  dollar  or  two  even  if  I 
do  get  left  at  the  elections.  There's  old 
Keneer — or  whatever  his  name  is,  who 
Tised  to  sit  next  me.  He's  out  now  and  I 
see  he's  making  lots  of  money — selling 
things  to  the  Government.  I  might  do 
that.  Or  I  might,  perhaps,  get  a  job  con- 
ducting an  investigation.  There's  that 
fellow  that  made  all  those  peat  investiga- 
tions for  the  Government.  I  was  reading 
over  his  expenses  this  afternoon  while 
Mackenzie  King  was  making  a  speech  to 
the  House  about  something  or  other. 
There's  quite  a  chunk  for  cab  hire.  Now 
why  couldn't  I  do  something  like  that? 
I  don't  know  anything  about  peat,  but  1 
could  ride  in  the  cabs.  I  asked  Sam  if  he 
thought  it  was  usual  to  drive  to  a  peat  bog 
in  a  cab,  but  he  says  it  all  depends  upon 
the  situation  of  the  bog.  Queer  fellow. 
Sam! 

To  be  continued. 


TO  A  JILT. 

If  handsome  is  as  handsome  does, 
As  handsome  hath  been  said  to  be. 

Why,  you're  the  handsomest  ever  was, 
For  you  have  "done  me"  handsomely! 

— London  Opinion, 
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In  the  Waiting  Room 


By 
Helen  E.  Williams 


THE  woman  waited.  You  could  see  that  the 
strain  of  waiting  was  telling  on  her  strength. 
Her  face  was  drawn.  Her  attitude  was  tense. 
The  wind  outside  drove  the  snow  with  sudden  fury 
against  the  window  and  then  retreated,  muttering. 
Lights  began  to  glimmer  in  the  streets  outside  the 
hospital.  A  few  pedestrians,  heads  down  to  the  cold 
gusts,  hurried  past.  The  stampeding  winter  air 
charged  upon  the  walls  of  the  great  building  again 
and  pressed  hard  on  the  glass  of  the  waiting-room 
window.  The  storm  crooned  and  wept  and  shouted 
in  some  haunted  cranny  of  the  building  overhead, 
near  the  roof  outside.  The  woman  heard  nothing. 
Her  eyes  were  haggard. 

Everything  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  great  in- 
stitution had  been  carefully  selected  to  convey  cheer- 
fulness, and  yet  it  was  so  cheerful  as  to  defeat  its 
own  aim.  Certainly  it  was  not  cheerful  to  the 
woman.  To  her,  as  to  most  of  the  world,  nothing 
could  be  more  discouraging  than  this  cheerfulness. 
In  a  dull  way  she  found  herself  hating  the  room  as 
she  sat  there.  She  thought  vaguely  of  the  hundreds 
who  must  have  sat  waiting  within  those  four  walls. 
The  walls  must  have  extracted  from  each  of  them 
something  of  the  history,  the  personality,  the  emo- 
tions of  each.  They  must  have  heard  thousands  of 
messages  from  the  mysterious,  iodoform-smelling 
rooms  beyond  the  turn  in  the  main  corridor,  where 
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some  died,  some  recovered,  and  some — merely  lin- 
gered on  toward  indefinite,  inevitable  death.  The 
woman  wondered  with  still  melancholy  what  the 
message  for  her  would  be — what  would  be  the  result 
of  tbe  operation.  Sbe  caught  herself  folding  her 
hands,  mentally  and  physically,  and  preparing  for 
the  worst  they  could  tell  her  of  her  son. 

The  door  opened  and  a  young  man  was  admitted, 
lie  was  of  the  style  which  is  generally  called  "nice." 
J  lis  face  was  fresh.  His  eyes  were  bright.  He  re- 
moved bis  coat  and  commenced  an  inspection  of  tbe 
room  with  bis  eyes.  They  were  nervous  eyes.  He 
was  whistling  the  while  the  air  of  a  little  tune,  over 
and  over  again.  That,  too,  was  nervousness.  And 
yet  be  was  very  cheerful.  Tbe  woman  watched  him 
go  to  tbe  window  and  look  out  at  the  storm,  smiling 
10  himself.     Wheeling  suddenly,  he  met  her  glance. 

"Awful  bore,  tbis  waiting,"  he  remarked,  cross- 
ing the  lloor  and  taking  a  chair  nearer  hers.  "Don  t 
you  think  so?" 

"There  are — worse  things,"  replied  the  woman 
in  a  low  voice. 

"Been  waiting  long?"  with  a  swift  glance  that 
comprehended  her  strained  white  face,  and  the 
mourning  costume. 

"Some  hours.  It  is  my  son.  I  will  know  very 
soon  now." 

He  made  a  little  sound  of  sympathy  and  his  eyes 
expressed  that  he  understood  what  the  waiting  meant 
for  her.    "An  operation?"  he  asked. 

"Appendicitis.    And  he  is  not  very  strong. ." 

"George,  that's  rough !  But  he'll  pull  through. 
I've  been  there  myself.  Pretty  low,  I  was,  too.  But 
now — 3'ou  see? — hard  as  nails  I" 

He  looked  it.  The  woman  say  his  eyes  seek  the 
door. 

"You,  too,  are  waiting  to — to  hear  of  someone?" 
she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  though  he  appeared  almost  as 
though  he  had  not  heard  the  question,  and  when 
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he  spoke  agam  it  was  with  reference  to  the  woman's 
son  again. 

"It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  vitality,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  moment's  abstraction,  "'as  the  determina- 
tion not  to  knuckle  down.  I  know  a  girl  who's  been 
ill  mostly  all  her  life,  but  she'll  never  admit  she  can't 
do  everything  anybody  else  can  do.  I  never  knew  a 
person  that  was  so — so  alive.  It's  as  good  as  a  tonic 
just  to  see  her.  You  would  think,  to  hear  her  talk, 
that  she  was  the  most  fortunate  girl  about.  She  takes 
her  medicine — and  it's  the  bitterest  kind,  too — with- 
out a  whine.  And  when  she's  struck  to  earth  she 
struggles  up — and  on  again — pluckiest  kind  of  a 
spurt — she  is." 

The  woman  seemed  hardly  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"My  son's  constitution  is  poor,"  she  answerel. 
"He  gives  up  easily.  That  is  what  terrifies  me  so — 
that  he  will  die  just  because  he  does  not  care  enough 
to  live.  He  was  always  like  that.  All  through  school 
he  could  have  done  tilings  if  be  only  would.  I  used 
to  tell  him :  'Anson,'  I'd  say,  'it  all  lies  with  yourself.' 
But  he  paid  no  attention.  I  could  see  for  him,  but  I 
could  not  make  him  do.  It  is  that  that  makes  me 
anxious  now.  He  gives  up  so  easily.  And  he  is  mv 
last." 

"Wish  you  could  see  this  girl  I  was  telling  you 
about.  Lately,  she's  not  been  quite  so  well,  which 
means  she  is  pretty  bad.  But,  Lord  I  you'd  think 
there  was  a  festival  going  on  at  her  bedside.  She's 
kept  the  whole  ward  cheerful.  They  are  fairly 
shamed  into  smiles  when  she  takes  things  so  well. 
Whenever  I  see  her,  I  wish  everyone  who  is  in  trouble 
could  see  her  .too.  It  would  do  them  good.  Talk 
about  religion !  She's  it!  Always  just  the  same.  Al- 
ways sunny.  But  her  eyes — they  give  her  away. 
They  hurry — hurry.  They  never  catch  up  with  all 
the  beautiful  things  she  sees  in  life.  They  want — 
they  want  to  live  so.  And  yet  your  son,  you  say, 
does  not?     Mighty  rum  world,  now,  isn't  it?" 
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Again  lie  looked,  toward  the  door,  and  again  left 
his  chair  and  walked  about,  while  the  voice  of  the 
tempest  outside  shook  windows. 

"He's  sure  to  buck!"  he  told  the  woman,  ooming 
back  to  her  side  of  the  room.  "You  just  take  my 
word  for  it,  he'll  be  all  right." 

"If — Oh,  if  I  could  only  believe  thatl  But  so 
many  things  have  been  taken  from  me.  I  am  afraid 
— afraid.  You  are  young.  You  don't  know.  It 
would  be  different  if  it  were  only  one's  self,  but  one 
lives  in  one's  friends,  one's  family.  When  they  die 
—I  die  too.    All  but  the  shell." 

"It's  all  in  the  way  you  accustom  yourself  to  look 
at  it,"  said  the  boy.  "If  you  think  of  yourself  only, 
it  is,  as  you  say,  beastly  hard  lines.  If  you  take  a 
larger  view,  you  see  that  somehow  everything  works 
out  to  the  good — at  least,  that's  what  this  girl  thinks. 
She  is  always  quoting  Gilder's  "The  Light  Lies  on 
the  Farthest  Hills."    That's  her  gospel." 

"Tell  me  more  about  her.  It  will  keep  me  from 
thinking — and  there's  something  about  her  that — " 

"You  notice  it,  too?"  his  face  lighting.  "But 
I'm  not  surprised.  That's  the  way  she  wants  people 
to  feel  about  her.  She'd  like  to  feel,  she  says,  that 
she  was  still  living  in  us.  Rather  responsible  it  makes 
a  fellow.  But  she'd  do  her  part,  trust  her!  She's 
not  much  but  spirit  now,  I  tell  you,  just  to  be  near 
her,  is  a  benediction." 

"Is  there  no  hope  for  her?"  and,  she  added  be- 
fore he  could  reply,  "Is  it  she  you  are  waiting  to  hear 
about?" 

Before  he  could  answer  there  was  a  rustle  of 
starched  dresses  outside  the  door.  A  nurse  entered 
with  quiet  swiftness  and  crossed  to  the  woman,  who 
rose,  trembling  in  every  limb. 

"Your  son  has  passed  successfully  through  the 
operation.  The  doctors  believe  there  is  every  hope 
for  his  recovery." 

She  turned  to  the  boy,  and  lowering  her  voice, 
"Your  sister,"  she  said,  "died  seven  minutes  ago." 
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Sign  Posts  in  Canadian 
Agriculture 


By 
R.  C.  Treherne 


THE  sign  posts  which  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  Canadian  agriculture  along 
the  devious  ways  of  time,  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  the  last  few 
years  have  established  a  new  era  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

As  we  glance  back  through  the  agricul- 
tural periods  of  time  and  cause,  in  so  do- 
ing, a  parallel  to  be  drawn  with  the 
periods  in  history  we  find  that  along  both 
routes  are  large  outstanding  sign  posts 
which  divide  and  separate  one  period  from 
another. 

Some  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
( Ireece  was  at  her  height.  She  dominated 
the  then  existing  civilized  world  and  held 
all  other  nations,  peoples  and  languages 
under  her  sway.  Athletics  and  art  flour- 
ished and  reached  degrees  of  excellence, 
even  in  this  early  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, which  people  now  delight  to  hon- 
or. 

The  year  one  ushered  in  the  Roman 
regime  with  the  birth  of  One  who  was  so 
all-inspiring  and  so  loving  that  we  delight 
to  date  time  from  Tlis  birthday.  It  was 
the  Age  of  Christianity.  At  this  time 
Rome  ruled  the  world  and  although  this 
rule  was  the  rule  of  might  she  did  much 
to  increase  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  later  proved  to 
be  an  age  of  invention  and  discovery.  The 
initial  stages  of  the  steam  engines  and  the 
printing  machine  sprang  into  existence. 
A  revival  of  religious  thought  followed 
and  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  of 
America  occurred. 

From  now  on  original  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions eminating  from  the  human  brain 
became  many  and  varied.  The  sign  posts 
of  time  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
despite  the  many  important  side  issues 
which  have  supported  the  progress  of  man 


through  the  centuries  two  at  least  stand  out 
clear  and  distinct.  The  one  being  the  har- 
nessing and  utilization  of  that  great  natur- 
al resource,  electricity,  and  the  other  the 
navigation  of  the  air  by  the  aeroplane. 

Thus  we  see  at  a  glance  that  although 
the  march  of  civilization  has  been  some- 
what spasmodic  and  in  a  sense  slow  of  ad- 
vance, it  has  been  sure  and  always  in  an 
upward  direction  —  a  direction  tending 
towards  a  betterment  of  humanity — with 
several  large  sign  posts  by  the  way  indi- 
cating era-making  events  and  happenings. 

Our  Canadian  agriculture,  in  its  turn, 
has  also  experienced  a  series  of  events 
which  can  by  their  significance  to  the 
science  as  a  whole,  be  classed  as  outstand- 
ing sign  posts.  We  cannot  boast  of  anci- 
ent origin  or  of  long  standing  ancestry 
but  we  believe  we  can  truthfully  say  that 
we  are  well  in  the  lead  of  the  older  count- 
ries of  Europe  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
methods  of  scientific  agriculture  on  a  large 
scale.  Let  all  honor,  then,  be  given  to  the 
fathers  of  Canadian  agriculture  who  have 
accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time.  We  date  our  birth  from  the  early 
days  of  our  pioneer  ancestors  who  broke 
the  virgin  forests  to  till  the  land,  by  rudi- 
mentary methods,  in  order  to  derive  sus- 
tenance from  the  soil  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  In  the  years  following- 
definite  areas  of  cleared  land  were  meth- 
odically cultivated  and  sown  to  crop  in 
the  most  approved  methods  of  the  time. 

It  was  later  found,  that  owing  to  the 
small  population  and  the  urgent  need  of 
agricultural  assistance  which  was  required 
to  control  the  fast  increasing  acreage,  it 
was  very  necessary  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  conserve  human  energy  and  to 
manufacture  labor  saving  machines. 
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Consequently  with  the  invention  of  the 
binder,  which  replaced  the  old  hand 
scythe,  cradle  and  sickle  and  the  relative 
inventions  of  hay  mowers,  gangplows  and 
such  like  agricultural  implements  and 
with  the  foundation  and  establishment  of 
the  now  famous  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, we  find  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
sign  posts  which  direct  the  march  of  agri- 
cultural events. 

Many  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
tural endeavor  replaced  the  old  order  of 
things  and  from  now  on  we  find  matters 
so  associated  and  combined  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  one  particular  which 
demonstrates  clearly  a  sudden  break  into 
some  entirely  new  and  progressive  depart- 
ure, until,  as  I  believe  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Within  these  last  few  years  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  been  sent  out  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  various  counties  in  order  to 
instruct  the  farmers  personally  in  the 
more  improved  methods  of  scientific  agri- 
culture. Within  these  last  few  years  the 
wealth  and  productivity  of  the  Niagara 
district  and  the  fruit  belt  of  British  Col- 
umbia as  fruit  raising  sections  have  been 
demonstrated  more  clearly.  Prices  of  land 
in  these  two  districts  have  made  almost 
phenomenal  advances  and  numerous  co- 
operative societies  have  formed,  which  are 
controlled  entirely  by  the  fruit-growers 
themselves.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  dairymen  of  Ontario  have  united  to 
produce  more  uniform  product  and  have 
been  signally  successful  in  their  endeav- 
ors: systems  of  cow  testing  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  unworthy  and  unproductive 
cattle  have  been  inaugurated ;  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  have  been  built,  each 
locality  having  its  own  distributing  centre 
and  the  whole  controlled  by  the  Dairy- 
man's Association.  The  Poultrymen,  in 
certain  counties,  have  combined  to  sell 
their  eggs  on  a  co-operative  basis,  each 
farmer  being  given  a  number  under  which 
be  sells.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
students  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph  carried  off  for  three 
years  in  succession  the  first  honors  in 
stock  judging  at  Chicago  while  in  compe- 
tition with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
United     States,     thereby     bringing     the 
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"Bronze  Bull"  award  to  Canada.  Another 
agricultural  college  has  been  founded  in 
Quebec  and  the  annual  attendance  dem- 
onstrates clearly  that  the  requirements  of 
the  times  are  being  satisfactorily  met. 
During  the  last  year,  in  New  Brunswick 
we  find  that  there  is  an  increasing  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  production  of  apples 
in  the  St.  John  River  Valley  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  the  government  of  the 
province  having,  as  an  offset  for  their  en- 
deavors, appointed  a  special  horticulturist 
to  control  the  fruit  interests.  Recently, 
in  British  Columbia  we  read  about  the  ex- 
cellent National  Apple  Show  which  far 
exceeded  in  quality,  quantity  and  extent 
any  show  yet  held  in  Canada,  Together 
with  all  this  prosperity  we  notice  with 
great  pleasure  and  gratification  that  the 
North-west  Provinces  have  experienced  an 
immense  increase  in  population  and  popu- 
larity. ""^ 

Surely,  with  these  signs  of  the  times 
before  us  and  assisted  yearly  by  increas- 
ing grants  of  money,  for  the  furtherance 
of  agricultural  designs,  by  both  Dominion 
government  and  the  various  Provincial 
governments,  surelv  the  most  pessimistic 
will  readily  grant  that  Canada  and  Cana- 
dian agriculture  has  commenced  a  new 
era  of  its  existence. 

Let  it  be  so — and  even  while  we  sav  it 
we  remember  that  as  stock-raising,  dairy- 
ing, horticulture,  poultry  or  grain  farming 
and  agricultural  biology,  are  all  side  limbs 
of  the  agricultural  tree,  so  we  remember 
that  each  and  every  one  of  these  several 
branches  have  grown  and  are  continuing 
to  grow,  tissue  by  tissue,  with  the  princi- 
pal trunk.  Not  one  has  been  neglected, 
otherwise  agriculture,  as  we  find  it  to-dav. 
would  not  have  prospered  so  well.  All 
are  dependent  and  subsidiary. 

Just  in  the  same  wav  as  the  main  trunk 
of  a  tree  produces  limbs  and  these  limbs 
produce  shoots  which  in  turn  support 
leaves  and  as  these  leaves  transform 
material  for  the  mainstay  of  the  tree,  so 
the  main  branches  of  the  agricultural  tree 
produce  shoots  and  side  issues,  the  aggre- 
gate results  of  which  support  the  science 
of  agriculture.  Thus  stock  farming  can 
be  individuallv  dealt  with  as  horse,  pig. 
sheep  or  beef  raising:  dairying  as  cheese 
or  butter   production:   grain   farming  as 
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wheat,  pasture  or  mixed  farming  and  last- 
ly agricultural  biology  as  botany,  zoology 
and  entomology.' 

This  last  named  branch  of  agriculture, 
namely  biology,  is  probably,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  least  known  and  the  less  con- 
sidered of  all  the  branches.  The  reason 
this  is  so  is  perhaps  because  the  aims  of 
the  science  are  not  as  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer  as  might  be  wished. 
Nevertheless,  despite  this  fact,  the  reality 
of  the  science  will  one  day  be  forced  home 
and  the  study  of  biology  will  prove  to  be 
of  very  great  importance.  Especially  will 
this.be  so  in  regard  to  the  study  of  ento- 
mology— a  study  which  deals  with  the 
life  histories  of  and  the  remedies  for  in- 
sects injurious  to  agricultural  products. 
After  one  has  cultivated  and  cared  for 
one's  crop  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  our  time,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly annoying  to  lose  it  or  part  of  it  at 
least,  by  neglect  in  one  particular.  And 
yet  this  frequently  occurs,  following  an 
attack  from  an  injurious  insect. 

Dr.  Edwin  Smith  once  made  this  state- 
ment : 

"Competition  is  not  likelv  to 
decrease,  nor  are  prices  likely  to 
advance  very  much,  consequent- 
ly profits  must  come  from  avoid- 
ing losses." 
This  remark    is  eminently    fitted    and 
very  true.     Its  force  can  be  readily  seen. 
If  the  progress  of  agriculture  during  the 
last*  century   at   all   demonstrates  the  in- 
creasing   enlightenment    of   the    farming- 
community  it  is  safe   to  predict  that  in 
course  of  time,  farmers  and  fruit-growers 
will  regard  the  study  of  entomology  as  an 
absolute  essential  for  the  welfare  of  their 
business,  and  will  marvel  at  their  ignor- 
ance in  the  year's  preceding.    But  it  takes 
time. 

The  study  of  economic  entomology  it- 
self is  continually  in  a  state  of  transition, 
methods  of  combating  insect  pests  are  by 
no  means  perfected  yet  and  the  final  word 
has  not  been  yet  received  on  the  life  his- 
tories of  insects,  not  even  on  some  of  the 
worst  pests,  consequently  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  base  is  deep  seated,  and  the  an- 
swers to  our  problems  are  not  so  eafilv 
formed.  The  study  of  entomology,  did 
not  spring  into  existence  or  prominence 


with  a  sudden  bound  but  like  the  progress 
of  history  and  the  development  of  the 
agricultural  science,  has  evolved  slowly 
and  we  await  results. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries  plagues  of  insects  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sent  by  Divine  influence  and 
many  curious  beliefs  were  entertained. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Miller  in  the  course  of  an  ad- 
dress before  the  horticultural  society  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  cited  an  interesting 
illustration. 

"In  the  Middle  Ages,"  he  said,  "people 
seemed  to  have  had  the  feeling  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  control  insects  by  the 
mere  word  of  command  and  chroniclers 
of  the  time  often  give  reports  of  the  law- 
suits instituted  against  these  creatures.  In 
1170,  for  example,  the  Canton  of  Berne 
was  troubled  with  such  an  overwhelming 
plague  of  grubs  that  the  council  petition- 
ed the  Archbishop  of  Lausanne  to  banish 
them  and  the  priests  were  authorized  by 
him  to  do  so.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  on  these  occasions  advocates 
were  appointed  for  both  parties,  the  grubs 
and  the  people.  A  written  summons  was 
issued ;  the  grubs  were  cited  to  appear  and 
some  were  brought  into  court.  But  they 
were  not  fairly  treated  as  the  advocate  as- 
signed to  them  was  no  longer  living  and 
judgment  was  given  against  them  in  these 
terms:  "I,  the  Archbishop  of  Lausanne, 
condemn  and  excommunicate  ye  obnoxi- 
ous worms  and  grubs  that  nothing  shall  be 
left  of  ye  except  such  parts  as  can  be  use- 
ful to  man."  No  steps  seem  to  have  been 
taken,  however,  to  give  effect  to  the  sen- 
tence and  the  grubs  obstinately  ignored 
it." 

Again  our  friend  Saint  Patrick,  prob- 
ably of  Scotch  descent,  but  nevertheless 
dear  to  the  Irish,  devised  some  similar 
scli erne  for  the  extermination  of  snakes. 
However,  unlike  the  Archbishop  of 
Lausanne,  Saint  Patrick  apparently  suc- 
ceeded for  it  is  said  no  snake  exists  in  Ire- 
land to-day. 

If  some  of  these  imposing  or- 
deals against  obnoxious  pests  could 
be  brought  into  effect  now-a-days, 
I  am  sure  the  owner  of  the 
secret  of  extermination  would  never 
die  of  lack  of  employment.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  economic  entomologist,  of  to-day,  is 
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not  so  gifted.  lie  does  not  possess  this 
faculty  consequently  his  task  is  made  very 
hard.  And  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
world  is  going  backward.  With  all  due 
regard  to  the  religious  motives  which 
prompted  these  two  occasions,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  economic 
entomologist,  I  regret  to  have  to  inform 
the  farmers  of  to-day  that  we  cannot  do 
these  things  and  we  must  relegate  such 
occasions  to  the  fables  of  fiction. 

I  believe  it  is  usually  conceded  that  the 
first  impetus  which  economic  entomology 
derived  was  received  through  the  medium 
of  the  amateur  who  collected  and  mount- 
ed, to  satisfy  a  hobby,  the  multi-colored 
butterflies  and  moths  that  hovered  over 
his  garden  beds  during  the  summer.  Such 
a  man  with  an  enquiring  nature  might 
readily  be  led  to  investigate  further  and 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations  might 
easily  solve  some  of  the  simple  problems 
of  economic  entomology. 

From  such  a  source  the  study  probably 
began  and  in  the  progress  of  years  the 
field  and  scope  have  widened  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  study  are  yearly  increas- 
ing and  much  valuable  knowledge  on  the 
remedies  for  pests  lie  stored  away  on 
record  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  in  his 
need.  In  Canada  the  development  of 
economic  entomology  has  been  largely 
fostered  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Fletcher, 
of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Otta- 
wa, Dr.  William  Saunders,  director  of  the 
same  station,  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
study.  Dr.  C.  T.  S.  Rethune,  editor  of 
the  Canadian  Entomologist,  has  an  in- 
structional reputation  of  which  we,  as 
Canadians,  should  feel  proud.  The  En- 
tomological Society  of  Ontario  has  just 
published  its  fortieth  annual  report  and  it 
shows  that  much  valuable  work  is  yearly 
being  done  to  further  the  interests  of  en- 
tomology for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
throughout  Canada. 

In   Ottawa,   occupying  the  position   as 

entomologist  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

at    the    present    time,    is   Dr.  C.  Gordon 

Hewitt.       While    scattered    between    the 

Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Western  lands 

are  many  men  who  are  interested  in  this 

branch  of  the  agricultural  science. 

Consequentlv  with  its  widespread  inter- 
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est  in  entomology  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  farmer  to  remain  in  ignorance  on 
matters  which  at  times  seriously  affect  his 
interests.  Advice  is  freely  given,  pamph- 
lets are  freely  sent  and  the  farmer  has  but 
to  write  for  them.  The  probable  reason 
why  he  does  not  write  for  advice  is  be- 
cause he  fails  to  realize  the  importance  of 
the  matter.  Perhaps  a  few  figures  will 
help  to  show  the  urgent  need  of  ento- 
mological research. 

"The  average  annual  loss  through  the 
cotton  worm  1860  to  1874  was  $15,000,- 
000  (Packard)  ;  the  loss  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust  in  1874  in  Iowa,  Missou- 
ri, Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  $40,000,000 
(Thomas);  and  the  total  loss  from  this 
pest.  1874-1877,  $200,000,000.  The  loss 
through  the  chinch  bug  in  1864  in  Illi- 
nois alone  was  $73,000,000  (Riley).  The 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly,  San  Jose  scale, 
gypsy  and  brown  tail  moths  need  only  be 
mentioned." 

In  our  own  orchards  we  realize  the 
depredations  of  the  codling  moth,  shot 
hole  borer  and  plum  curculio  and  in  our 
fields  we  are  often  troubled  by  such  insects 
as  cut  worms  and  grasshoppers.  Did  we 
ever  stop  to  consider  the  yearly  tax  levied 
on  us  by  the  attacks  of  these  insects? 
Prof.  Folsom  says  "Probably  at  least  10 
per  cent,  of  every  crop  is  lost  through  the 
attacks  of  insects,  though  the  loss  is  often 
so  constant  as  to  escape  observation.  Re- 
garded as  a  direct  tax  of  10  cents  on  the 
dollar,  however,  this  loss  becomes  impres- 
sive." 

Prof.  Webster  says,  "It  costs  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  more  to  feed  his  insect  foes 
than  it  does  to  educate  his  children." 

According  to  Professors  Walsh  and 
Riley,  "The  average  annual  damage  done 
by  insects  to  crops  in  the  United  States 
was  conservativelv  estimated  to  be  $300.- 
000,000,"  together  with  $100,000,000 
worth  of  damage  caused  by  forest  insects. 

With  a  few  figures  like  these,  given  to 
us  by  worthy  authority,  the  truth  must 
begin  to  dawn  upon  us  that  the  need  of 
the  study  of  entomology  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  depredations  of  injurious 
insects  can  be  very  largely  reduced  by  a 
litfte  more  knowledge  on  the  nature  of 
the  damage  and  a  consequent  reaction  on 
the  net  returns  from  our  farms  would  be 
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felt.  To  be  consistent  with  our  efforts  as 
agriculturists  we  must  regard  insects  with 
a  greater  degree  of  seriousness.  If  we  dis- 
turb nature  to  the  extent  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  one  particular  crop,  which  by 
reason  of  its  virtues  is  of  service  to  man, 
we  must,  to  be  consistent,  lay  greater 
stress  on  the  subjection  of  these  insects 
which  naturally  feed  on  the  crop  and 
which  by  the  superabundance  of  food  at 
their  disposal,  increase  to  enormous  ex- 
tents. In  the  forests  of  olden  times  insect 
pests  were  unknown  because  no  one  crop 


was  in  abundance,  but  now-a-days  with 
the  forests  broken,  greater  cultivation, 
more  land  under  crop  and  with  more  ex- 
tensive international  trade  relations  we 
are  bound  to  find  more  injurious  insects, 
domestic  and  imported,  which  in  part 
answers  the  statement  of  the  "old  timer," 
"We  never  had  such  bugs  in  our  day." 
Consequently  we  wait  with  great  expecta- 
tion for  the  dawn  of  reason  whereby  the 
Canadian  farmer  will  be  led  to  regard  the 
study  of  entomology  as  an  integral  sub- 
division of  his  agricultural  interests. 


A  SONNET 

By  William  Shakespeare 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend 

Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned. 

Crooked  eclipses  against  his  glory  fight, 

And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 

And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  Thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 
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CLAD  in  the  course  garb  of  a  Russian 
peasant,  says  Current  Literature,  in 
beginning  an  article  on  Tolstoi, 
wearing  high  boots,  with  $17.00  in  his 
purse,  Leo  Tolstoi,  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
broken-hearted  at  the  sight  of  suffering 
that  he  could  not  relieve,  stole  out  of  his 
house  a  few  nights  ago,  seeking  solitude 
in  which  to  spend  his  last  days.  He  left 
an  affectionate  note  for  his  wife,  the 
Countess,  asking  her  forgiveness,  request- 
ing her  not  to  seek  for  him,  and  saying: 
"I  want  to  recover  from  the  trouble  of  the 
world.  It  is  necessary  for  my  soul  and 
my  body,  which  has  lived  eighty-two  years 
upon  this  earth."  Accompanying  him 
was  his  physician,  Dr.  Makovetsky.  In  a 
third-class  carriage  they  journeved  by 
rail  to  Optina  Pustina  and  applied  at 
night  at  the  monastery.  "I  am  the  ex- 
communicated and  anathematized  Leo 
Tolstoi,"  said  the  Count ;  "is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  my  staying  here?"  Reassured, 
the  two  travelers  spent  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  walked  six  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  Shamardinsky  convent,  where  the 
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Count's  favorite  daughter  spends  her  days 
among  five  hundred  other  nuns.  Here  he 
was  overtaken  by  another  daughter,  who 
contrived,  before  bidding  her  father  adieu, 
to  slip  $150  into  the  pocket  of  Dr.  Mako- 
vetsky. A  day  or  two  later  Tolstoi  and 
the  doctor  left  the  convent,  taking  the 
train  for  Moscow,  leaving  it  at  a  junction 
for  another  train  going  south,  intending, 
it  is  surmized,  to  join  a  colony  of  Tol- 
stoians  in  Caucasia.  At  a  little  railway 
station  but  eighty  miles  from  home  he 
was  seized  by  a  high  fever  and  had  to 
abandon  his  purpose.  No  more  pitiful 
and  tragic  figure  does  the  world  present 
than  this  old  man  in  a  peasant's  rough 
clothing,  overwhelmed  by  the  sorrow 
around  him,  wandering  away  from  a 
home  of  luxury  which  he  despises. 

Why?  The  Petersburger  Zeitung  tells 
why.  The  estate  at  Yasnaya  Poliana  is 
in  the  charge  of  the  Countess  and  her 
second  son,  to  whom  it  has  been  deeded. 
Recently  rents  have  been  raised,  cheap 
labor  introduced,  and  "business  methods" 
applied  to  make  the  revenues  grow.  How 
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the  Count  has  viewed  these  proceedings 
can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  brief  ac- 
count which  he  published  a  few  weeks 
ago,  entitled,  "Three  Days  in  a  Village," 
which  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
Russian  Government.     It  is  a  plain,  sim- 


ple, but  terribly  realistic  description  of 
village  life  surrounding  the  estate  from 
which  he  has  fled.  In  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, Mr.  Archibald  J.  Wolfe  gives  a 
two-column  description  of  the  book,  with 
extracts.       "The    cumulative    effect,"  we 
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are  told,  "is  one  of  heartbreaking  hopeless- 
ness and  misery,  and  it  ends  in  a  brief 
but  scathing  arraignment  of  the  unhappy 
people's  rulers."  The  first  part  of  the 
narrative,  entitled  "Wanderers,"  begins 
as  follows: 

"Lately  something  entirely  new  has 
been  the  experience  of  our  villages,  some- 
thing never  seen  or  heard  before;  Every 
day  there  come  to  our  village,  which 
counts  eighty  homesteads,  from  six  to  a 
dozen  hungry,  cold  and  ragged  wayfarers. 
These  people,  all  in  rags,  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, come  to  our  village  and  seek  out 
the  constable.  The  constable,  to  keep 
them  from  dying  in  the  street  from  cold 
and  starvation,  takes  them  about  among 
the  villagers,  meaning  by  villagers  the 
peasants.  The  constable  does  not  tike 
them  to  the  landowner  who  has.  in  addi- 
tion to  his  ten  sleeping  apartments,  dozens 
of  other  places,  in  the  office,  in  the  stable, 
in  the  laundry,  in  the  servants'  hall  and 
elsewhere;  nor  does  he  take  them  to  the 
priest  or  the  deacon,  nor  to  the  merchant, 
all  of  whom  have  houses  which  may  not 
be  large,  but  are  still  roomy ;  but  he  takes 
them  to  the  peasant,  whose  whole  family, 
wife  and  mother-in-law,  children  big  and 
little,  live  all  in  one  room  eight  to  ten 
arshins  long.  And  the  owner  receives  this 
hungry,  frozen,  evil-smelling  and  filthy 
man  and  not  only  provides  him  with  a 
night's  lodgings,  but  also  feeds  him." 

Not  the  wanderers  only,  but  the  vil- 
lagers as  well,  make  up  the  picture  of 
abject  poverty.  Tn  other  chapters  he  de- 
scribes them.  A  woman  comes  seeking 
his  aid.  Her  husband  has  been  drafted 
into  the  army  and  her  children  are  starv- 
ing. He  starts  out  to  see  the  authorities 
and  get  the  husband  released  from  ser- 
vice if  possible.     On  the  way  they  meet 


a  girl  of  twelve,  an  orphan,  the  head  of 
a  family  of  five  children.  Her  father  had 
been  killed  in  a  mine.  Her  mother  had 
worked  herself  to  death  in  the  field.  The 
little  mother  wants  to  have  the  youngest 
child  taken  to  an  institution.  In  another 
hovel  they  find  a  man  dying  of  pneu- 
monia. It  is  bitterly  cold.  There  is  no 
fire  in  the  hut.  no  mattress  or  pillow  for 
the  sick  man.     Then  comes  this  passage: 

"We  drive  home  in  silence.  At  the 
front  door  is  a  carpeted  sleigh  with  a  pair 
of  magnificent  horses.  A  swell  coachman 
in  heavy  coat  and  fur  hat.  It  is  my  son, 
who  had  driven  over  from  his  estate  to 
pay  me  a  visit. 

"We  are  seated  at  the  dinner  table. 
There  are  plates  for  ten.  Only  one  seat 
is  vacant,  that  of  my  granddaughter.  The 
child  was  quite  sick  and  was  dining  with 
her  nurse.  A  special  meal  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  diet;  bullion  and  sago. 

"We  had  a  heavy  dinner  of  four  courses 
with  two  kinds  of  wine,  with  two  butlers 
waiting  on  us,  flowers  on  the  table,  con- 
versation. 

"  'From  where  are  these  glorious  or- 
chids?' asks  my  son. 

"My  wife  replies  that  a  lady  from  St. 
Petersburg  had  sent  them,  anonymously. 

"  'These  orchids  cost  one  and  a  half 
rubles  apiece,'  says  my  son.  And  then 
he  tells  us  how  at  some  concert  or  enter- 
tainment the  whole  stage  had  been  smoth- 
ered with  orchids." 

This  is  what  Tolstoi  fled  from.  One 
may  term  the  act  irrational,  for  how  could 
he  relieve  the  misery  of  Russia  by  adding 
one  more  to  the  army  of  pitiful  wander- 
ers? But  what  an  eloquent  protest  to  the 
world  is  this  irrational  act,  and  how  it 
shrieks  its  way  around  the  whole  habit- 
able globe,  startling  all  civilized  nations 


® 


IS  PIWISIIMEXT  A   CRIME' 


IN  the  first  place,  what  is  punishment? 
asks  C.  J.  Whitby,  in  an  article  "Is 
Punishment  a  Crime?"  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal.     The  etymology  of  the  word  in- 
volves the  idea  of  purification  :  a  man  who 
had  done  something  wrong  was  consider- 
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ed  unclean — punishment  was  that  by 
which  he  was  purged  of  his  offence  and 
rendered  fit  to  resume  his  place  in  society. 
!>ut  this  conception  must  be  of  compara- 
tively late  origin;  we  must  go  further 
back.    When  a  man  is  struck  it  is  his  first 
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instinct  to  strike  back,  if  possible,  a  little 
harder;  but  anyhow — to  strike  back.  But 
suppose  he  is  struck  in  the  dark,  or  by 
a  much  stronger  and  better  armed  man9 
The  pleasure  of  immediate  retaliation  be- 
ing denied,  he  has  an  unsatisfied  feeling, 
a  sense  of  wrong,  of  injustice.  In  primi- 
tive society  such  incidents  must  have  been 
common;  in  course  of  time  the  cumu- 
tive  power  of  a  widely-shared  sense  of  in- 
justice would  evoke  the  idea  of  a  better 
state  of  things,  one  in  which  a  man  who 
struck  an  unprovoked  blow  would  be 
brought  to  account,  not  merely  by  the  in- 
jured person,  but  by  all  his  kindred  or 
tribe,  and  punished. 

There  woul  1  no',  at  first  be  any  con- 
cern for  the  reform  of  the  offender;  be 
had  caused  suffering,  and  should  be  made 
to  suffer  in  return.  The  idea  of  punish- 
ment clearly  lias  no  claims  to  noble  birth; 
it  was  born  of  the  desire  for  retaliation. 
revenge. 

But  we  are  all  to  a  great  extent  depend- 
ent for  our  goo  1  opinion  of  ourselves  upon 
the  good  opinion  of  other  people.  A  man 
who  has  been  made  by  public  condemna- 
tion, and  by  the  ensuing  punishment,  to 
feel  that  he  is  under  the  ban  of  bis  fel- 
lows, will  be  likely  to  think  twice  before 
he  puts  himself  in  such  a  shameful -posi- 
tion again.  Predisposition  or  habit  may 
be  too  strong  for  him,  but  in  most  case- 
there  will  be  at  least  a  short-lived  attempt 
at  self-reform. 

And  other  people,  when  tempted  to  of- 
fend in  the  same  wav,  remembering  what 
they  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  punish- 
ment of  other  offenders,  will  resist  their 
inclination  to  strike  or  to  steal. 

The  three  aims  of  punishment  are, 
therefore: — 

1.  To  satisfy  the  sense  of  injury  of 
the  offended  party. 

2.  To  reform  the  offender;  and 

3.  To  deter  others,  by  fear,  from  like 
offences. 

So  far,  it  has  all  been  pretty  plain  sail- 
ing, but  wre  are  still  only  on  the  surface 
of  our  subject. 

A  child,  when  it  knocks  its  head  against 
the  table,  is  often  encouraged  by  foolish 
parents  or  nurse  to  beat  the  "naughty 
table"  for  hurting  its  poor  head.  Simi- 
larly,    the    savage,     when     afflicted     by 


drought,  or  by  defeat  in  battle,  will  beat 
bis  tribal  god.  In  these  cases  the  idea  of 
punishment  presents  itself  in  its  crudest 
and  most  primitive  form;  the  idea  of  re- 
forming a  malicious  table,  or  of  deterring 
other  tables  from  getting  in  the  way  of 
children's  heads,  is  a  trifle  absurd.  And 
the  reform  of  a  woden  idol  is,  from  the 
modern  point  of  view,  an  equally  hopeless 
proposition.  Still,  we  are  very  far  from 
having  got  rid  of  the  notion  that  everyone 
who  injures  or  offends  us  does  so  out  of 
sheer  willful  malice,  and  must  be  made 
to  suffer  as  much  as  we  have  suffered  our- 
selves, and  generally  a  great  deal  more. 
To  a  medical  man  the  absurdity  of  this 
notion  is  manifest:  if  it  be  a  rule  at  all, 
it  is  a  rule  which  has  innumerable  excep- 
tions.    Let  me  cite  a  case  in  point. 

There  is  a  form  of  epilepsy  in  which 
the  sufferer,  instead  of  falling  down  in  a 
fit  of  convulsions,  may  suddenly,  without 
the  least  warning,  become  raving  mad. 
The  attack  is  of  quite  brief  duration,  but 
its  consequences  may  be  terrible  in  the 
extreme.  Suppose  that  the  man  so  afflict- 
ed happens  to  have  a  knife  in  his  hand 
at  the  moment  of  his  seizure.  lie  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  plunge  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  person  standing  nearest.  And  on 
recovering  consciousness  he  will  have  no 
recollection  whatever  of  what  he  has  done. 
No  doubt,  hundreds  of  such  unfortunates 
have  in  the  past  suffered  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  But  what  their  case  re- 
quires is  not  punishment  but  bromide  of 
potassium.  To  punish  a  man  for  some- 
thing done  when,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  lie  was  out  of  his  mind,  is  clearly 
a  crime. 

Now  let  us  take  a  case  in  which  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  punishment  are  a 
little  less  obvious — the  case  of  the  weak- 
minded  criminal.  He  is  not  to  ue  called 
insane,  but  his  memory  is  so  bad,  and  his 
power  of  attention  so  limited,  that  he  is 
practically  unteachable — as  far  as  ordi- 
nary methods  of  teaching  are  concerned. 
If  he  happens  to  be  born  in  a  low  social 
stratum,  and  consequently  to  be  left  much 
to  his  own  devices,  he  is  bound  to  get  into 
bad  comnany.  Being  essentially  imitative 
and  quite  at  the  mercy  of  his  impulses,  he 
necessarily  succumbs  to  the  first  tempta- 
tion to  commit  some  assault  or  petty  lar- 
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ceny ;  and  so  falls  within  the  clutches  of 
the  law.  And  the  law  convicts  him,  and 
sends  him  to  gaol  or  prison,  just  as  if  he 
were  a  rational  being.  In  most  prisons 
there  are  numbers  of  these  weak-minded 
criminals:  they  are  called  W.  M.'s  by  the 
officers  and  "Balmies"  by  their  fellow- 
prisoners. 

Thus  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Feeble  Minded  report  that  at  Pentonville 
about  a  hundred  prisoners  every  year 
were  found  to  be  so  mentally  affected  as 
to  be  quite  unfit  for  prison  discipline.  Be- 
sides these,  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of 
all  the  prisoners  show  signs  of  mental  in- 
efficiency. The  Commission  found  that 
these  mental  defectives,  who  do  not  fear 
imprisonment  as  normal  individuals  do, 
after  repeated  short  sentences,  "pass  to  the 
convict  prisons  and  are  treated  there  with- 
out hope  and  without  purpose." 

W .  B.  N.,  in  a  book  describing  his  own 
experience  of  penal  servitude,  states  that, 
at  Parkhurst,  out  of  the- eight  hundred 
prisoners  nearly  a  hundred  were  recog- 
nized as  weak-minded,  while  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  were  physically 
unsound.  And  physical  unsoundness  or 
degeneracy  commonly  involves  a  corres- 
ponding mental  or  moral  defect.  These 
semi-lunatics  are  a  terrible  nuisance  to 
the  prison  authorities  and  to  their  fellow- 
prisoners.  Some  of  them  are  very  strong. 
an  '  their  violence  and  obstinacy  are  inde- 
scribable. W.  B.  N,  describes  how  he  saw 
such  a  man.  suddenly,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  poke  his  thumbs  into  one  of  the 
principal  warders'  eyes  and  do  his  best  to 
gouge  them  out.  Another  lay  in  wait  for 
one  of  the  kindest  officers  in  the  prison, 
and  when  bis  cell  door  was  opened  struck 
him  a  terrific  blow  in  the  face  with  his 
hobnailed  boot. 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  that  such  wild 
beasts  deserve  no  consideration  whatever ; 
if  so,  I  do  not  in  the  least  agree  with  you. 
My  view  is  that  society  has  no  right  to 
expect  rational  conduct  from  the  confused 
and  muddy  brains  of  these  unfortunates, 
or  to  punish  them  for  failure  to  achieve 
the  impossible.  Ordinary  prison  disci- 
pline has  no  meaning  for  them;  it  makes 
them  worse  rather  than  better.  They  are 
no  sooner  out  than  they  get  into  mischief 
again ;  and  this  fact  is  so  well  recognized 
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that  it  has  become  the  rule  to  keep  them 
in  prison  until  they  have  served  their  full 
time,  instead  of  granting  the  usual  re- 
mission. This  is  no  doubt  better  than  re- 
leasing semi-lunatics  to  prey  upon  society; 
but  my  point  is  that  it  is  quite  unjust.  Dr. 
De  Fleury  suggests  the  creation  of  "mix- 
ed houses,"  half  hospital  and  half  prison, 
for  criminals  who  without  being  quite  in- 
sane are  nevertheless  suffering  from  a 
mental  malady  definite  enough  to  enable 
a  jury  to  recognize  "extenuated  responsi- 
bility." Tins  is  a  perfectly  sound  pro- 
posal; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  good 
feeding,  strict  but  not  harsh  discipline, 
and  appropriate  educational  methods. 
many  apparently  hopeless  cases  could  be 
enormously  improved.  But  weak-minded 
criminals  ought,  like  criminal  lunatics,  to 
be  confined  "during  the  King's  pleasure." 
It  is  folly  to  release  them  before  they  are 
so  far  improved  as  to  be  moderately  safe 
from  relapse  into  crime.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  objected  that  I  am  advocating  longer 
imprisonment  and  therefore  severer  pun- 
ishment of  these  weak-minded  criminals 
than  they  receive  at  present,  In  some 
cases  their  imprisonment  would  certainly 
not  be  merely  prolonged  but  permanent; 
in  other  words  it  might  be  very  short. 
Like  other  hospital  patient-;,  they  would 
remain  in  until,  if  curable,  they  were 
cured.  The  point  is.  that  such  criminals 
need  treatment,  not  punishment  in  the 
ordinary  sense:  while  what  the  Commis- 
sioners rightly  call  our  present  "hopeless 
and  purposeless-"  way  of  dealing  with 
them  by  mere  retaliation,  is  itself  a  social 
folly  and  a  crime. 

It  is  a  crime,  however,  for  which  there 
is  at  any  rate  legal  justification.  For  per- 
haps readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  law  of  this  country  recognizes  no 
responsibility  whatever  for  the  reform  of 
the  criminals  for  whose  punishment  it 
provides, 

Society  at  large  is  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  foul  dens  and  rookeries 
infested  by  those  dangerous  beasts  of  prey 
called  criminals,  as  well  as  for  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  which  force  many  well- 
meaning  but  weak  individuals  into  crime. 
This  being  so,  what  follows?  That  pun- 
ishment is  a  crime,  to  be  utterly  con- 
demned and  abandoned?     No;  but  that 
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it  is,  like  surgery,  a  necessary  evil,  to  be 
undertaken  in  no  spirit  of  revenge,  but 
with  the  same  wise  economy  as  a  surgeon 
handles  his  knife.  Punishment  is  moral 
surgery.  The  minimum  of  torture — 
for  all  punishment  involves  torture — and 
the  maximum  of  reform  are  the  ends  to 
be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  write  one  word 
on  the  vexed  question  of  capital  punish- 
ment. I  do  not  consider  that  society  is 
bound  to  maintain  incorrigible  criminals 
or  the  wost  kind  of  murderers  in  an  ex- 
istence that  is  useless  to  themselves  and 
dangerous  to  their  fellow-men.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  strongly  disapprove  of  hang- 
ing,  for   the   same   reason   that   Tarde.   a 


French  penologist,  condemns  the  guillo- 
tine. "There  is,"  he  says,  "a  degree  of 
profanation  of  men's  bodies,  even  without 
the  infliction  of  pain,  which  is  intolerable 
and  invincibly  repellent  to  the  nervous 
system  of  the  civilized  public;  and  the 
guillotine  most  certainly  goes  beyond  that 
point." 

How  can  we  hope  to  put  an  end  to 
brutal  crimes  when  we  ourselves,  in  our 
method  of  execution,  set  an  example  of 
brutality?  The  painless  extinction  of 
those  who  never  should  have  been  born, 
is  one  thing;  the  legalized  atrocitv  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  capital  punishment, 
nowadays,  is  quite  another,  and  in  my 
opinion   absolutely   indefensible. 


® 


FARMING  AND  WAR. 


By  Francis  E.  Clark. 


WAR  has  always  been  known  as  the 
destroyer  of  men  and  fortunes.  It 
has  created  more  misery  than  all 
the  other  "professions"  put  together. 
Many  have  tried  to  find  a  substitute  which 
would  harden  the  muscles,  quicken  the 
brain,  develop  the  resourcefulness  of  man 
and  sharpen  his  will.  Farming  is  a  war 
on  the  enemies  of  crops  and  man  has  to 
be  ever  on  his  guard  to  come  out  on  top. 
Here  is  what  the  author  says  in  Outlook: 
That  always  interesting  pragmatic  phil- 
osopher, William  James,  suggested  that 
something  should  be  discovered  as  a  moral 
equivalent  for  war.  He  desired  some  oc- 
cupation that  will  require  manly  qualities, 
that  will  require  grit  and  vigor,  and  that 
will  whet  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  the 
"fighting  edge"  of  character,  which  at 
the  same  time  will  be  useful  for  the  com- 
munity and  State,  and  not  destructive  and 
barbarous  as  is  war  between  men  and 
nations.  He  suggested  various  useful  but 
humdrum  employments,  like  washing 
windows,  washing  dishes,  mending  roads, 
fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks,  and  the  like, 
for  the  gilded  and  idle  youth  who  now 
speed  in  automobiles  or  loll  on  piazzas  and 
lead  frivolous  or  vicious  lives,  a  menace 
to  society  and  the  Nation. 


I  think,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
great  philosopher,  that  I  can  improve  on 
his  suggestion,  and  propose  an  employ- 
ment which,  in  the  classic  language  of  the 
colleges,  will  "put  it  all  over"  these  other 
occupations  as  a  useful  development  of  the 
fighting  instinct,  a  hardener  of  muscle,  a 
quickener  of  the  brain,  a  developer  of  re- 
sourcefulness, and  a  sharpener  of  the  will 
on  the  hard  grindstone  of  opposition. 

This  occupation  is  as  old  as  Adam,  as 
respectable  as  Cincinnatus,  as  beautiful  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  none  other 
than  the  ancient  and  honorable  profession 
of  farming. 

But  what  I  am  chiefly  conecrned  about 
in  this  article  is  not  the  age,  its  respecta- 
bility, or  its  beauty,  but  its  strenuosity,  its 
useful  development  of  the  combative  ele- 
ments in  our  nature,  which  were  evidently 
implanted  for  some  good  purpose ;  in  fact, 
as  my  title  indicates,  I  desire  to  consider 
farming  as  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. 

Some,  people  are  very  much  afraid  that 
when  all  our  swords  are  beaten  into  plow- 
shares, and  all  our  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  the  race  will  deteriorate,  the  manly 
virtues,  with  manly  muscles,  will  become 
flaccid,  and  the  race  of  heroes  will  die 
out.    Do  not  be  afraid  of  this,  my  friends, 
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while  farms  remain  to  cultivate,  and  weeds 
grow,  and  worms  wriggle,  and  moths  fly. 
Let  no  one  deceive  himself  on  this  point. 
The  Creator  has  furnished  for  any  one 
who  owns  or  cultivates  a  rood  of  land  all 
the  opposition  that  a  healthy  man  needs 
to  keep  his  fighting  edge  keen  and  bright. 
Here  is  my  little  farm,  for  instance.  It 
furnishes  as  good  an  illustration  as  any 
other.  The  winter's  snow  and  rain  and 
frost  no  sooner  relax  their  hold  on  my 
few  acres  than  the  fight  begins,  and  if  I 
fail  to  be  on  my  guard  for  a  single  week — 
yea,  for  a  single  day — the  enemy  takes  ad- 
vantage of  my  carelessness,  and  my  forces 
are  routed. 

With  eagerness  I  waited  for  the  soil  to 
get  sufficiently  warm  and  mellow  to  plant 
the  first  seeds,  and,  with  hope  of  a  glori 
ous  harvest,  I  planted  my  earliest  vege 
tables,  which  are  warranted  to  withstand 
a  little  frosty  nip.  My  peas  and  radishes 
and  cauliflower  were  buried  in  their  ap- 
propriate beds,  and  lovingly  left  to  Na- 
ture's kindly  care.  A  little  later  my  corn 
and  beans  and  cucumbers  and  melons  and 
squashes  were  planted,  and  then  my  toma- 
toes and  egg-plants  were  set  out. 

I  fancied  that  only  my  family  and  my- 
self and  a  few  kindly  neighbors,  who,  I 
was  conceited  enough  to  suppose,  rather 
envied  my  agricultural  skill,  knew  what 
I  was  doing.  But  I  was  mistaken.  Ten 
thousand  little  beady  eyes  watched  my 
manoeuvres,  ten  thousand  wriggling  crea- 
tures congratulated  themselves  on  their 
coming  victory. 

I  heard  the  crows  in  the  neighboring 
pine  trees  cawing  and  caucusing  to- 
gether, and,  in  my  manlike  folly,  which 
pooh-poohs  at  anything  it  does  not  under- 
stand, I  said:  "Those  foolish  crows  have 
just  one  raucous  note.  Why  can't  they 
say  something  sensible  and  melodious?" 

In  reality  they  were  saying  to  each 
other:  "He's  planted  his  corn  ;  he's 
planted  his  corn !  I  know  where  I'll  get 
my  breakfast  to-morrow  morn." 

Sure  enough  they  did,  and  as  they  get 
up  an  hour  or  two  before  I  thought  of 
rising,  they  were  in  my  corn-field  long  be- 
fore I  was,  and  the  first  round  of  the  bat- 
tle was  theirs.  To  be  sure,  I  could  replant 
my  corn,  but  that  was  a  confession  of 
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defeat,  as  though  a  general  allowed  his 
troops  to  be  mowed  down  and  then  had 
to  fill  up  his  regiments  with  raw  recruits, 
which  in  turn  were  just  as  likely  to  be 
slaughtered. 

The  cutworm  brigade  of  the  enemy 
were  more  patient  than  the  crows,  as  they 
needed  to  be.  They  bided  their  time,  and 
just  when  the  cauliflower  and  Brussels 
sprouts  and  cucumbers  timidly  pushed 
their  green  heads  above  the  brown  soil, 
they  bore  down  upon  them,  gorged  their 
loathsome  bodies  with  the  tenderest  juices 
of  the  young  plants,  and  left  me  defeated 
and  my  garden  strewn  with  the  wilted  and 
dying  remnants  of  the  crops  that  only  yes- 
terday gave  so  fair  a  promise. 

All  this  in  a  single  night.  Each  plant 
had  its  own  worm,  just  one  single  worm, 
but  there  were  enough  worms  to  go 
around.  It  was  as  if  the  worms  met 
together  in  a  council  of  war,  and  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  marshaled  his  troops  with 
consummate  skill,  assigning  to  each  sol- 
dier his  post — a  cauliflower,  cabbage,  or 
cucumber,  as  the  case  might  be.  They  all 
obeyed  orders  implicitly,  and  I  was  routed, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons. 

I  could  have  borne  the  disappointment 
and  attributed  it  all  to  the  notoriously  un- 
certain hazards  of  war,  if  the  enemy  had 
been  less  wanton,  if  they  had  eaten  the 
rations  they  captured ;  but  no,  they  simply 
cut  the  plants  in  two,  near  the  ground, 
and  left  the  beans  to  wither  in  the  sun 
and  the  roots  to  dry  up  in  the  ground. 
They  were  like  a  regiment  of  looters  who 
could  eat  but  little  and  carry  away  noth- 
ing, and  who,  for  the  mere  fiendish  pleas- 
ure of  destruction,  burned  and  ravaged 
everything  that  came  in  their  way. 

However,  I  replanted  and  reset  my 
vines  and  plants,  protected  them  with 
fences  of  tarred  paper,  and  placed  mines 
of  "bug  death"  and  "kno  worm"  around 
them  on  every  side,  and  girded  up  my 
loins  with  patience  once  more. 

By  that  time  the  battalions  of  the  air 
were  descending  on  my  trees,  and  I  has- 
tened to  turn  my  attention  to  them.  Here 
I  seemed  more  helpless  than  before.  It 
was  as  though  the  new  war  aeroplane  had 
been  perfected  and  the  enemy  came  flying 
from  the  blue  to  discomfit  me. 
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The  gypsy  moth,  the  brown-tail  moth, 
and,  above  all,  the  codling  moth,  all  at- 
tacked me  from  above.  The  latter  flies 
only  by  night  and  does  not  begin  his 
depredations  until  honest  folks  have  gone 
to  bed.  Then  he  gets  in  his  deadly  work, 
and,  it  is  estimated,  ruins  half  the  apple 
crop  of  the  United  States  by  his  nocturnal 
attacks. 

How  cunningly  he  plans  his  campaign 
against  this  king  of  fruits !  No  Napoleon 
ever  better  understood  the  act  of  harass- 
ing the  enemy.  He  waits  until  the  right 
moment,  and  when  he  sees  the  blossoms 
falling,  he  comes  flying  by  myriads  to  the 
orchard.  He  glues  his  eggs  to  the  embryo 
apple  or  near  them.  In  about  a  week 
these  eggs  hatch,  and  the  little  worms 
wriggle  their  way  into  the  cup-like  blos- 
som of  the  apple.  Here  they  hide  and 
feed  for  several  days,  then  bore  their  way 
into  the  apple  to  the  very  core,  and  the 
days  of  the  apple  are  numbered.  The 
apple  indeed  may  live  and  grow,  but  it 
will  always  be  a  poor,  knurly,  wormy, 
worthless  thing. 

But  the  codling  moth  is  only  one  of 
the  enemies  of  my  trees.  There  are  the 
regiments  of  lice  that  get  into  the  leaf  and 
curl  it  up,  and  the  light  infantry  of  the 
apple  maggot,  a  tiny  worm  that  burrows 
into  the  fruit  in  all  directions,  and  the 
tent  caterpillar  that  camps  on  my  trees 
and  houses  a  thousand  troops  under  the 
dome  of  a  single  tent,  and  the  scale  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  San  Jose  and  oyster  shell 
and  scurvy,  all  of  which  attack  the  bark. 

Every  tree  in  my  orchard,  and  every 
part  of  the  tree,  has  its  own  particular 
enemy.  The  cherry  has  the  "May 
beetle,"  the  rose  bug,"  and  the  "brown 
rot;"  the  pears  have  the  "pear  tree 
gorger;"  and  the  peach  has  the  "yellows" 
and  the  "peach  rosette." 

But  not  only  does  every  tree  have  its 
own  enemies,  but  every  part  of  the  tree 
has  its  foes.  The  bark  has  its  borers  and 
its  scale,  the  leaf  its  lice  and  curlers,  the 
blossom  its  moths,  the  fruit  its  borers. 
Each  enemy  knows  exactly  the  weakest 
part  of  the  citadel  he  has  to  attack.  He 
knows  the  exact  moment  when  his  attack 
will  be  the  most  effective.  He  has  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  a  thousand  an- 


cestors behind  him.  He  never  makes  a 
mistake  in  his  manoeuvres,  or  fails  to 
avail  himself  of  the  physchological 
moment. 

What,  then,  can  I,  a  mere  man,  do 
with  a  thousand  watchful,  unwearied  foes 
to  combat — a  mere  man,  with  only  one 
pair  of  hands  and  one  poor  brain  to  op- 
pose these  multifarious  enemies;  or,  if  I 
do  not  forget  to  count  my  Portuguese  as- 
sistant famer,  two  pairs  of  hands  and  two 
poor  brains  at  the  most  and  best?  Shall 
I  give  up  the  fight  and  call  myself  beaten 
by  the  worm,  and  the  moth,  and  the 
crow,  and  the  weed — which  I  have  hither- 
to forgotten  to  mention,  but  which  is  al- 
ways ready  to  spring  up  and  take  my 
plants  by  the  throat  and  strangle  them? 
By  no  means!  Here  comes  in  the  joy  of 
the  struggle.  Here  is  the  delight  of  a 
fair  fight  and  no  favor.  Quarter  is  neither 
asked  nor  given.  I  will  oppose  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  and  resources  of  my  kind 
against  worm  and  weed  and  moth  and 
bird. 

Come  one,  come  all !  I  defy  you  to  do 
your  worst.  I  have  got  my  artillery  ready. 
My  battery  consists  of  two  sprayers,  one 
for  the  trees  and  one  for  the  plants.  My 
ammunition  is  of  various  kinds,  but  large- 
ly consists  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  Paris 
green,  arsenate  of  lead,  whale-oil  soap,  and 
tobacco  tea. 

I  spray,  and  spray,  and  spray  again. 
As  often  as  the  enemy  attacks,  I  sally  out 
to  meet  him  with  my  long  and  deadly  tube 
of  poison.  I  do  not  wait  for  him  always 
to  assume  the  offensive,  but  as  soon  as  he 
shows  bis  head  I  train  my  artillery  upon 
him. 

It  is  a  fight  to  the  finish.  There  can 
be  no  drawn  battle  in  this  war.  One  or 
the  other  must  win.  Little  by  little  I  find 
my  enemy  giving  way.  The  spraying 
pump  drives  the  worms  out  of  their  fast- 
nesses. The  potato  bugs  give  up  the  fight. 
They  are  conquered  by  Paris  green  and 
the  sprayer.  The  cutworms  are  overcome 
by  constant  watchfulness  and  frequent  re- 
planting. The  scale  I  attack  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  and  whale-oil  soap.  The 
curculio  I  knock  off  and  destroy.  The 
tent-worms  I  burn  in  their  own  gauzy 
tabernacles;  and,  lo!  when  autumn  comes, 
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in  spite  of  innumerable  foes,  foes  that 
creep  and  crawl  and  fly  and  bore,  I  am  the 
victor.  My  apples  are  rosy  and  fleckless, 
my  peaches  downy  and  delicious,  my 
cauliflowers  lift  up  their  great  white  heads 
out  of  their  chalices  of  green  asking  to 
be  plucked,  my  tomatoes  hang  red  and 


luscious  on  their  vines,  my  potatoes  are 
smooth  and  spotless,  my  corn  is  full- 
eared,  sweet  and  juicy ;  and  if  I  am  not 
a  better  and  stronger  man  for  my  tussle 
with  Nature  and  the  enemies  of  my  farm, 
then  there  is  no  virtue  in  war  and  no  value 
in  the  "fighting  edge." 


® 


A   DEFENCE  OF  FEATHERS. 


READING  an  article  by  Charles 
Frederick  Downham,  the  manager 
of  a  well-known  feather  importing 
company  in  London,  England,  one  could 
almost  be  convinced  that  after  all  there 
is  not  all  the  cruelty  in  the  taking  of 
feathers  that  certain  kind,  convincing  and 
tearful  lecturers  would  try  to  make  our. 
Of  course,  the  lecturers  are  trying  to  save 
the  beautiful  birdies  from  extinction  and, 
of  course,  it  would  be  satisfying  to  many 
a  man  if  he  knew  that  he  would  never 
have  to  pay  for  the  expensive  willow 
plumes  and  aigrettes  which  go  to  make 
"the  hat  beautiful."  In  a  long  and  rather 
heavy  article  in  the  National  Review,  the 
manager  above  referred  to  sets  forth  a  de- 
fense of  the  feather  trade.  He  says  the 
feather  market  is  not  killing  off  the  birds. 
He  quotes  authorities  and  gives  figures 
proving  that  the  hunters  do  not  wantonly, 
or  in  any  way,  kill  birds  that  are  at  the 
moment  burdened  with  family  cares.  In 
fact,  he  says  that  the  dying  out  of  the 
birds  would  go  on  just  as  much  without 
the  feather  trade  as  with  it,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  so  because  as  things  now  are 
the  birds  are  preserved  in  order  that  the 
feathers  may  be  obtained. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  con- 
cluded from  the  assertions  of  agitators 
that  certain  birds  of  foreign  countries  are 
threatened  with  extermination  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  plumages  and 
skins  for  decorative  and  millinery  pur- 
poses. That  many  birds  are  killed  annu- 
ally for  such  purposes  none  will  deny,  but 
the  actual  numbers,  considering  the  areas 
and  characteristics  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  are  relatively  so 
small  that  no  fears  of  extermination  need 
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be  entertained.  Although  in  every  for- 
eign country  an  occasional  decrease  and 
sometimes  even  the  disappearance  of  birds 
is  recorded,  it  is  only  in  localities  which 
have  been  invaded  and  explored  by  man- 
kind and  opened  up  to  civilization. 

The  sentimentalists  has  failed  to  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  and  cause  of  these 
local  disturbances,  and  in  asserting  that 
this  decrease  and  disappearance  are  due 
to  the  pursuit  of  birds  for  their  plumage. 
lie  displays  a  lamentable  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. That  there  are  many  instances 
where  rare  birds  appear  to  be  threatened 
with  extinction  may  be  perfectly  true,  but 
these  species  are  not  used  for  millinery 
purposes,  and  the  remedy — if  there  be  one 
— is  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  an  un- 
practical suggestion  to  restrict  the  indus- 
try by  prohibiting  the  importations  ob- 
tained from  species  which  prove  to  be 
plentiful.  There  has  never  been  any  indi- 
cation in  the  shipments  to  suggest  the  ex- 
tinction of  any  species  contributing  the 
supply  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the 
extermination  or  local  disappearance  no- 
ticeable in  some  parts  is  entirely  due  to 
other  causes,  which  certain  naturalists  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  birds  have  com- 
pletely ignored.  This  is  why  the  legis- 
lation promoted  by  rather  blundering  en- 
thusiasts for  bird  protection  would  fail  en- 
tirely to  have  the  desired  effect  in  the  in- 
terests of  avi-fauna,  even  if  it  could  pass 
the  House  of  Parliament. 

Where  are  the  world's  rare  birds?  The 
rare  birds  are  in  the  world's  primitive 
places,  largely  in  the  vast  almost  unex- 
plored regions  of  South  America,  and 
other  tropical  or  semi-tropical  regions 
through    which   civilization   and   progress 
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are  slowly  beginning  to  move,  under  the 
stimulus  of  European  capital.  Tropical 
birds  retire  during  the  breeding-season  to 
districts  in  which  men  would  succumb  to 
malaria  and  other  fevers  associated  with 
hot  countries  and  swampy  districts,  for  in 
breeding-time  the  birds  deliberately  seek 
remote  districts  in  order  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  pursuit  of  all 
enemies,  chiefly  four-footed  ones.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  man,  and  students  of 
man's  history  will  bear  me  out  that  men's 
pursuit  of  wild  life  existed  some  thousands 
of  years  before  the  London  feather  trade 
Was  established,  before  London  was  more 
than  a  small  collection  of  wattled  huts 
among  the  Thames  marshes,  inhabited 
by  early  Britons  who  depended  for  their 
food  upon  their  capacity  to  kill  both  bird 
and  beast.  The  absence  of  a  trade  in  fea- 
thers did  not  prevent  many  birds  that 
were  quite  common  in  England  from  be- 
coming practically  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. _ 

Birds  are  naturally  shy  of  man ;  man 
who  kills  for  the  sake  of  killing,  who 
hunts  the  elephant  for  its  tusks  and  the 
lion  for  its  hide,  and  would  kill  die  harm- 
less and  beautiful  giraffe.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  trade  in  dead  giraffs  does  not 
appear  to  mend  the  matter  for  this  stately 
inhabitant  of  the  African  forests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  countries  of  a 
character  where  a  meagre  population  de- 
pends upon  the  natural  products,  a  de- 
struction of  forest  trees  must  residt  in  a 
local  extermination,  not  only  of  the  birds, 
but  other  living  creatures,  but  it  must  be 
as  clearly  seen  that  it  does  not  follow  as 
a  consequence  of  this  that  any  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction.  Many  of  the  fea- 
thers exported  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries are  gathered  as  a  secondary  branch 
of  this  collecting  business,  many  are  pluck- 
ed from  birds  killed  for  food  and  sport. 

South  American  landowners,  are  taking 
steps  to  preserve  the  egret  on  their  estates 
in  vast  heronies  called  "garceros,"  in  or- 
der that  a  constant  supply  of  the  feathers 
of  the  adult  birds  may  be  obtained  without 
the  need  of  killing  or  following  them  in- 
to their  well-nigh  inaccessible  haunts.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  the  action  of  these 
landowners  is  based  upon   humanitarian 


instincts — it  has  a  commercial  basis,  the 
best  interests  of  commerce  lying  in  the 
protection,  within  reasonable  limits,  of  all 
birds  that  are  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses and  are  not  destructive  to  the  work 
of  man. 

"The  cause  which  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  many  species  of  birds  is  the  rage 
for  wearing  feathers,"  says  the  bird  pro- 
tectionist, who  has  seized  upon  this — the 
one  theory — and  has,  with  the  aid  of  many 
misleading,  exaggerated  and  distorted 
statements,  violently  canvassed  the  press 
of  this  country  during  recent  years  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  exterm- 
ination and  extinction  of  birds  as  due  to 
no  other  cause.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  those  who 
advance  such  incomplete  and  dishonest 
arguments,  that  any  part  of  the  export  of 
plumages  of  wild  birds  could  be  those 
which  are  killed  for  food,  or  for  protec- 
tion of  crops,  or  for  sport.  No  matter 
what  birds  are  killed,  or  where  they  are 
killed,  or  for  what  purpose  they  are  killed, 
the  trade's  opponents  have  converted 
every  incident  or  assertion  likely  to  suit 
their  purpose  into  sensational  and  often 
fictitious  statements  which  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  mislead  the  public,  and 
attack  those  who  have  created  an  indus- 
try out  of  a  waste  and  a  natural  product 
which,  like  many  other  natural  products, 
is  the  voluntary  export  of  another  country. 

If  this  were  true — that  the  birds  were 
killed  and  prevented  from  breeding — the 
extinction  of  many  species  would  soon  be 
evident.  Although  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  some  species  having  become  ex- 
tinct from  other  causes,  there  is  not  one 
single  record  of  any  species  having  be- 
come extinct,  or  being  threatened  with 
extinction  from  the  particular  theory 
adopted  by  those  who  are  at  present  at- 
tacking the  feather  trade.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  birds  are  killed  during 
the  breeding-season,  but  it  may  here  be 
definitely  stated  that  the  feathers  are  not 
collected  only  at  that  time,  and  that  for 
trade  purposes  it  is  quite  unnecessary  they 
should  be.  The  assertion  that  feathers  are 
of  little  value  for  trade  purposes  at  other 
times,  and  that  they  are  only  profitable 
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'"when  rich  in  the  brilliancy  and  abund- 
ance begotten  of  sexual  selection"  is  a 
gross  and  unfounded  libel,  one  that  can 
be  abundantly  disproved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  goods  as  they  arrive.  During 
a  greater  part  of  the  year,  wild  birds  dis- 
perse  themselves   over   very   large   areas, 


but  during  the  breeding-season  they  con- 
gregate in  selected  and  generally  inacces- 
sible parts  where  they  find  natural  protec- 
tion from  civilization ;  and  as  long  as 
these  unknown  wilds  exist,  birds  will  find 
protection  from  the  hunter  and  the  sports- 
man. 


® 
MULTI-MILLIONAIRES      OF       THE     GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


THE  three  years  the  grasshoppers 
were  eating  up  Minnesota — eight- 
een seven y-f our  and  five  and  -six 
— "Jim"  Hill  used  to  sit  in  front  of  his 
coal-and-wood  store  on  the  levee  at  St. 
Paul,  talking  about  buying  the  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  Railroad.  St.  Paul  was  under 
25,000  then— a  little  frontier  town.  Hill 
was  a  well-known  town  character — a  short, 
stubby  man  with  long  hair,  one  blind  eye, 
and  a  reputation  as  the  greatest  talker  in 
the  Northwest.  For  years  he  had  been  a 
familiar  sight  on  the  levee — sitting  there, 
whittling  at  his  old  chair,  and  giving  out 
nuggets  of  thought  on  current  events, 
writes  John  Moody  and  George  Kibbe 
Turner  in  McClure's  Magazine. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  Hill  had 
drifted  in,  an  eighteen-year-old  Scotch- 
Irish  boy  from  Ontario,  and  begun  work 
in  a  steamboat  office  on  the  levee  in  St. 
Paul;  and  now,  in  1870,  he  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  and  was  a  fixture  of  the 
town.  And  the  town  felt  that  it  had  his 
measure.  He  had  been  in  a  variety  of 
things;  he  was  agent  for  the  Davidson 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
for  the  Kittson  boats  on  the  Red  River, 
and  he  had  prospered  moderately.  Every- 
body knew  him  and  liked  him ;  but  no 
one  took  him  very  seriously.  The  idea  of 
his  getting  hold  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
was  amusing. 

The  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  was 
built  largely  with  Dutch  capital,  which 
contributed  to  the  building  of  so  many 
American  railroads.  The  bondholders 
had  put  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  of 
real  money  into  building  it.  In  1872  the 
Dutchmen  believed  that  they  were  being 
badly  swindled,  and  stopped  the  money; 
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in  1873  the  road  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver.  It  was  an  irregular  thing, 
sprawling  out  of  St.  Paul  in  three  separ- 
ate branches.  One  went  north  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  road  at  Brainerd ;  an- 
other went  west  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
Red  River;  and  the  third  was  projected 
to  the  Canadian  boundary,  three  hundred 
miles  northwest.  The  first  two  were  prac- 
tically done  in  1873,  but  only  patches  of 
the  road  to  Canada  were  finished. 

The  most  promising  part  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific,  when  it  failed  in  187:!. 
was  the  branch  west  from  St.  Paul  to 
Breckenridge  on  the  Red  River.  Hill 
was  the  Mississippi  River  Steamboat  agent 
at  one  end;  at  the  other  end,  an  old  hv 
son  Bay  trader,  Norman  W.  Kittson,  ran 
two  little  old  stern-wheel  steamboats  from 
Breckenridge  to  Winnipeg.  One  of  these 
boats  Hill  had  had  built  for  him,  taking 
the  engine  out  of  a  Mississippi  steamer 
that  stuck  on  a  sand-bar.  Hill  was  a  kind 
of  jack-of -all-trades  who  had  his  hand  in 
everything. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  freight  that 
Hill  and  Kittson  handled  was  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Tt  came  up  the 
Mississippi,  went  across  on  the  St.  Paul  to 
Breckenridge,  and  then  up  the  Red  River 
to  Kittson's  steamboats.  The  man  who 
got  it  at  the  other  end  was  Donald  A. 
Smith,  chief  commissioner  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  at  Winnipeg — or  Fort 
Garry,  as  they  called  it  then. 

Smith — now  Lord  Strathcona — was  a 
lean,  tall,  urbane  Scotchman  with  a  soft 
manner  and  a  long  red  beard.  In  1870 
he  was  fifty-six  years  old.  with  a  life  of 
strange,  wild  adventure  behind  him. 
Banished  to  Labrador  by  the  governor  of 
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the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  when  under 
twenty,  to  take  charge  of  the  company's 
station ;  for  thirteen  years  alone  there — 
(Hie  white  man  among  the  Indians;  in 
the  OU's  practically  king  over  all  the  great 
savage  territory  of  the  company  on  the 
waters  entering  Hudson  Bay;  captured  by 
Kiel  in  the  Half-Breed  Rebellion  of  1870; 
sentenced  to  death  by  Riel,  and  saved  on- 
ly because  Riel  dared  not  kill  him — Don- 
ald A.  Smith  had  already  achieved  a 
career  unequalled,  in  its  way,  in  America. 
But  he  had  accumulated  no  great  amount 
of  money. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Smith 
to  have  a  railroad  from  St.  Paul  to  Win- 
nipeg for  gathering  in  his  supplies  when 
the  Red  River  boats  were  frozen  up  in 
winter.  He  wanted  it  very  much.  The 
service  on  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Red  River  was 
frightful.  So  in  eighteen  seventy-three 
and  -four  and  -five  these  three  men — 
Smith  and  Hill  and  Kittson — were  growl- 
ing about  freight  conditions,  telling  what 
they  would  do  with  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
if  they  had  it,  and  finally  speculating  on 
whether  they  couldn't  get  hold  of  it.  That 
seemed  very  unlikely.  It  would  be  a 
transaction   running  into  the  millions. 

The  only  one  of  the  three  men  who  had 
any  financial  connections  was  Smith.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  banked  with  the 
.Bank  of  Montreal;  he  was  well  acquainted 
there.  So  Smith,  whenever  he  went  East, 
kept  calling  the  thing  to  the  attention  of 
George  Stephen — now  Lord  Mountste- 
phen —  the  head  of  the  bank. 

Minnesota  certainly  was  a  dismal  place 
for  investment  just  at  that  time.  In  1873 
Jay  Cook  &  Co.,  the  backers  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  failed;  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  came  to  a  dead  end  forty  miles 
east  of  Bismarck,  in  Dakota.  In  1874  the 
plague  of  grasshoppers  spread  across  the 
West,  They  ranged  eastward  all  over  the 
western  half  of  Minnesota — square  miles 
of  them — and  ate  everything  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  state  bought  coal-tar 
and  gave  it  to  the  farmers,  and  the  farm- 
ers smeared  it  on  long  pieces  of  sheet-iron 
— in  a  kind  of  fly-paper  arrangement — 
and  dragged  it  around  their  fields,  three 


or  four  sheets  trailing  after  a  horse.  When 
the  sheets  were  full  of  grasshoppers,  they 
scraped  them  off  with  a  board  and  lei't 
them  in  heaps.  For  ten  years  afterward 
you  could  see  the  little  black  spots  on  the 
prairie  where  these  heaps  had  been.  But 
it  was  of  no  use;  the  farmers  could  not 
raise  anything.  By  1875  they  were  giving 
it  up  and  going  out  of  the  country. 

In  1875,  George  Stephen  and  Richard 
B.  Angus,  the  second  man  in  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  went  to  Chicago  to  look  after  a 
lawsuit  there.  They  had  made  a  big  loan 
to  the  Joliet  Steel  Company,  the  Steel 
Company*  had  failed  after  the  panic  in 
1873,  and  the  bank  was  suing  to  get  some 
of  its  money  back.  The  lawsuit  in  Chi- 
cago was  adjourned,  and  they  had  two 
weeks  on  their  hands,  so  they  flipped  a 
penny  to  determine  whether  to  go  to  St. 
i  .'ins  or  St.  Paul  to  kill  part  of  the  time. 
The  penny  sent  them  to  St.  Paul. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Stephen;  "it 
will  give  us  a  chance  to  see  the  prairies, 
and  look  over  that  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road that  Smith  is  talking  about." 

They  arrived  in  St.  Paul  one  Sunday 
morning,  and  James  J.  Hill  made  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  people  get  out  an  engine 
and  an  old  passenger  ear  and  take  them 
over  the  line  to  Breckenridge.  The  coun- 
try had  been  scoured  by  the  grasshoppers, 
and  looked  like  the  top  of  a  rusty  old 
stove.  But  Stephen  was  a  broad-minded 
man,  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  pest  of 
grasshoppers  could  not  last  forever.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  seen 
the  prairies,  and  they  impressed  him  very 
much — the  great  empty  level,  miles  of 
rich  farm-lands,  made  a  great  contrast  to 
the  meager  soil  of  eastern  Canada  and  of 
Scotland,  where  he  had  been  raised.  He 
liked  the  idea  of  getting  hold  of  the  road, 
but  he  didn't  see  how  it  could  lie  done. 
Here  was  a  transaction  of  millions,  and 
Stephen  himself  had  only  a  moderate 
fortune. 

That  was  in  1875.  Meanwhile  Hill 
kept  talking  about  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific. 
He  talked  continually  to  everybody  in  St. 
Paul.  He  was  getting  widely  enthusiastic. 
When  Hill  was  enthusiastic  he  made  a 
curious  gesture  with  the  little  finger  of  his 
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right  hand,  una  in  lb  to  iliil  was  talking 
uuout  uic  St.  1'aui  &  l  ucinc  anu  waving 
Ins  litue  linger  excitedly  at  everyuOuy  m 
ibt.  i'aui.  ueorge  Stepnen  was  ngunng 
wnat  could  be  none  lor  tne  finances,  ine 
only  way  lie  euuld  see  was  to  get  tne 
Dutchmen  to  stick  and  put  up  mure 
money. 

Finally,  in  lb  To,  Stephen  went  over  to 
Amsterdam  to  see  the  uutch  bondholders. 
The  Dutch  had  then,  and  have  now,  their 
own  peculiar  way  of  investing  in  securities 
— through  what  they  call  "administra- 
tions." Thousands  of  small  holders  buy 
securities  through  these  "administra- 
tions/' who  keep  the  bonds  or  shares,  give 
the  owners  a  certificate  for  them,  and  rep- 
resent the  owners'  interests  in  dealing 
with  the  corporations — doing  everything, 
from  collecting  dividends  to  voting.  This 
makes  it  very  easy  to  deal  with  Dutch  in- 
vestors; the  management  of  their  invest- 
ments is  so  centralized.  Stephen  went  to 
the  manager  of  the  house  that  had  placed 
most  of  these  bonds,  and  pleaded  vigor- 
ously for  more  money  to  finish  the  road. 
The  Dutchmen  had  had  enough,  and 
nothing  would  move  them. 

"I'm  no  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  man- 
ager. 

Stephen  kept  arguing;  for  he  thought 
it  was  the  only  way  the  thing  could  be  put 
through. 

"I  tell  you  what  we  ivill  do,  said  the 
manager.  "We'll  give  you  an  option  on 
those  bonds,  if  you  like  them  so  much." 
"If  you  gave  me  an  option  you'd  want 
some  money  for  it,"  said  Stephen.  "I 
don't  believe  I  can  give  it  to  you ;  but  how 
much  do  you  want?" 

"One  guilder,"  said  the  manager.  He 
knew  Stephen,  and  realized  that  he  was 
an  honest,  able,  and  entirely  reliable  man. 
"All  right,"  said  Stephen. 
So,  half  in  jest,  he  gave  Stephen  an 
eight  months'  option  on  the  controlling 
bonds  for  one  guilder.  A  guilder  is  worth 
forty  cents. 

The  price  agreed  upon,  which  Stephen 
was  to  pay  for  the  Dutchmen's  bonds,  was 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar— less  than  the 
accrued  interest  which  was  due  and  un- 
paid on  them.     Eight  months  would  give 
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them  a  chance  to  see  what  they  could  do 
witli  tne  iUinnesotu  .Legislature  about  tlie 
irancinse. 

Lhen  Stephen  came  back  and  started 
out  to  see  wnat  lie  could  do.  John  S. 
Kennedy,  a  -New  York  private  banker — a 
cautious,  siue-wniskereu  Scotchman — was 
eitner  a  trustee  or  tlie  agent  of  Uie  Uutcli 
oonuholders,  or  both,  lor  ail  of  the  prin- 
cipal St.  Raul  &,  Racine  mortgages,  iven- 
nedy  could  be  very  useful  to  them.  He 
knew  just  where  the  bonds  they  hadn't 
got  options  on  lay,  and  the  best  way  to 
get  at  the  bondholders  and  buy  them  out. 
They  got  him  into  the  combination  right 
away.  Then  Hill,  who  was  an  excellent 
■'mixer,"  and  knew  half  of  the  people  of 
the  State  in  his  position  of  station-master 
at  St.  Paul,  began  to  work  with  the  Min- 
nesota legislature. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Granger  revo- 
lution against  the  railroads  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley;  the  session  of  the  Minnesota 
legislature  was  limited  to  sixty  days,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  interests,  which  al- 
ready owned  the  worthless  stock  of  the  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific,  wranted  to  get  hold  of  the 
road.  Hill  had  the  fight  of  his  life  to  get 
his  bill  through  in  those  sixty  days.  The 
franchises  and  the  land  grant  had  lapsed 
with  the  failure  of  the  railroad;  it  was 
necessary  to  revive  them.  For  two  months 
Hill  buttonholed  politicians,  traded  votes 
compromised  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
people  by  giving  them  the  branch  to 
Brainerd,  and  shook  his  little  finger  in 
argument  before  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature. But,  up  to  the  last  minute,  he 
seemed  to  have  been  beaten.  Four  days 
before  the  session  closed,  his  bill  had  not 
passed  the  Senate,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  had  not  been  acted  upon  at 
all  by  the  House.  It  passed  the  Senate 
finally ;  then,  by  pure  accident,  the  House 
passed  it  on  to  the  last  or  next  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session  under  suspension  of 
rules.  ~  ^'9\ 

There  was  one  thing  more  for  Hill  to 
do.  The  road  had  been  entitled  tc  two 
million  acres  in  land  grants.  The  State 
had  validated  them ;  now  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  Government  to  do  so.  This  was 
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is  the  Medical  Sensation  of  the  year. 
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done  soon  after  the  legislature  closed. 

So  then,  in  the  spring  of  1877  they 
were  ready  to  take  over  the  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific.  People  still  smiled  at  it  in  St. 
Paul,  and  wondered  a  great  deal  how  Jim 
Hill  had  mesmerized  a  bank  president 
like  Stephen  into  getting  him  to  put  up 
the  money.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
grasshoppers,  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. Hut  as  it  was  no  one  could  take  it 
seriously.  When  the  syndicate  came  to 
pay  its  lawyers,  Bigelow,  Flandreau  & 
Clarke,  it  offered  them  a  choice  between 
$25,000  in  cash  and  $500,000  in  stock. 
They  took  the  cash  as  everybody  else  in 
the  section  would  have  done.  This  was 
a  mistake  that  cost  them,  principal  and 
interest  to  the  present  time,  some  $1.5,- 
000,000,  all  told,  But  they  did  not  know- 
then,  and  could  not  know.  No  one,  of 
course,  could  guess  the  thing  that  was 
about  to  happen. 

The  spring  of  1877  came  in,  and  with 
it  the  usual  plague  of  grasshoppers.  They 
grew  and  increased  for  two  months  — 
swarms  of  little  fellows  who  could  only 
crawl  and  jump  a  foot  or  two  high.  Then 
in  the  early  summer,  it  came  time  for 
them  to  fly.  One  day  without  the  slight- 
est warning,  they  left  the  country  — 
swarms  square  miles  wide.  They  never 
came  back  again,  and  stranger  than  that, 
no  one  in  the  entire  country  either  saw 
where  they  went  to  or  could  figure  it  out 
afterward. 

A  few  of  the  settlers  had  stayed  on  the 
farms  to  make  a  fourth  trial  of  the  pest- 
ridden  country.  The  grasshoppers  had 
eaten  the  young  wheat,  but,  like  early 
frost  their  eating  had  merely  driven  back 
its  growth,  given  it  stronger  roots,  and 
really  helped  it.  That  year  saw  the  great- 
est wheat  crop  for  its  area  ever  grown  in 
that  region.  The  farmers  who  remained 
started  the  new  railroad  carrying  out  their 
crops  day  and  night.  The  station  at  St. 


Paul  was  piled  to  the  roof  with  the  bag- 
gage of  farmers  going  back  to  take  up  the 
deserted  farms.  And  Hill,  with  his  twen- 
ty or  thirty  locomotives  and  few  hundred 
cars,  was  frantic  with  success.  He  worked 
everv  possible  source  for  more  freight 
cars;  and  to  get  the  troops  of  immigrants 
to  his  farms,  he  sent  as  far  east  as  New 
York  to  buy  a  lot  of  discarded  passenger 
conches  given  up  by  the  Harlem  road. 

The  plague  of  grasshoppers  had  made 
a  new  group  of  multimillionaires.  If  it 
had  not  arrived  as  it  did,  no  one  could 
have  bought  the  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  for  the 
price  they  paid  for  it.  If  it  had  not  ceased 
all  at  once,  they  might  have  been  unable 
to  finance  it. 

But  now,  with  their  forty-cent  option 
on  the  bonds,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  a  man  who  can 
mortgage  his  property  for  more  than  he 
paid  for  it.  This  group  of  six  men  hail 
naid  out  altogether  $283,000  in  complet- 
ing the  deal,  making  surveys,  locating 
and  negotiating  for  the  remainder  of  the 
bonds,  and  getting  their  franchises  and 
land  grants.  In  1878  they  secured  and 
advanced  money  for  the  receiver  to  com- 
plete the  road.  Stephen  in  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  Kennedy  in  NewT  York 
easily  found  the  money  for  it;  capital  was 
gladly  advanced  for  so  safe  an  enterprise. 
Then,  in  1879,  they  paid  for  everything 
— the  bonds,  their  expenses,  and  the  ad- 
vances of  finishing  the  road  out  of  two 
new  bond  issues,  and  made  in  addition 
several  million  dollars  of  profits.  The 
old  bond  issues  outstanding  had  aggre- 
gated $24,000,000,  with  an  annual  inter- 
est charge  of  $1,080,000.  The  new  issues 
aggregated  $10.000, 000,  with  an  annual 
interest  of  $1,120,000.  So  they  saved  on 
the  outset  $500, 000  a  year,  to  come  to  the 
stock  instead  of  the  bonds.  Nearly  eonugh, 
in  itself,  to  pay  four-per-ent.  dividends  on 
$15,000,000  worth  of  stock. 
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FREIBA  NK—MEA  T  MA RKET. 

By  C.  Smith  Rossie. 


THE  Freibank  of  a  German  city  is  a 
most  interesting-  place,  though  few 
tourists  visit  it,  and  those  who  do 
seldom  know  much  ahout  the  commodities 
exposed  there  for  sale.  In  Berlin  there 
are  four  of  such  buildings,  all  situated  in 
the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town,  but  as  a" 
rule  one  Freibank  suffices  for  each  great 
industrial  city;  whilst  in  Hamburg  there 
is  not  one  at  all  as  yet,  owing  possibly  to 
the  fact  that  that  town  is  so  close  to  the 
ports  where  we  send  our  worn-out  horses 
that  this  particular  institution  is  not  so 
necessary  there  as  elsewhere.  Thus  reads 
an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

For  the  Freibank  is  a  meat  market  of  a 
very  strange  sort — not  a  meat  market 
specially  for  either  cattle,  horse  or  dog, 
hut  a  meat  market  for  the  poor,  and  for 
the  poor  alone,  and  so  safeguarded  by 
laws  and  regulations,  and  watched  by 
police  and  inspectors,  that  it  woidd  be 
very  difficult  as  well  as  disgraceful  for 
any  well-to-do  people  to  buy  their  meat 
supplies  there. 

And  the  reason  why  there  are  all  these 
rules  and  penalties  connected  with  this 
particular  German  meat  market  is  be- 
cause the  meat  sold  there  is  all  under  the 
ban  of  the  veterinary  inspection,  which 
has  been  conducted  in  the  Schlachthaus 
and  Sanitas-Anstaltj  and  is  tlesh  taken 
from  animals  that  are  so  much  diseased 
that  either  the  flesh  is  lowered  in  value  by 
the  disease  or  else  is  actually  infected  by 
disease.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  disease 
germs  have  always  been  completely  killed 
by  prolonged  scientific  sterilization. 

The  flesh  of  animals  who  have  become 
feverish  from  more  thn  twenty-four 
hours'  suffering  from  accidents  is  also  sent 
to  the  Freibank  for  sale,  but  if  the  ani- 
mals have  been  slaughtered  before  that 
length  of  time,  it  lies  in  the  discretion  of 
the  inspectors  whether  the  flesh  should  be 
sent  to  the  Freibank  or  into  general  sale. 

The  Freibank  is  to  all  appearances  an 
open  meat  market.  You  will  see  little  to 
shock  you  in  walking  through  it.  The 
people  who  are  shopping  here  are  poorer 
looking  than  is  usual,  but  that  is  all  the 


difference  that  you  would  notice  from  any 
ordinary  market.  The  price  of  the  meat, 
too,  is  lower,  hut  not  so  low  as  one  might 
suspect  from  the  sort  of  stuff  sold.  It 
must  be  at  least  one-fourth  lower  in  price 
than  the  same  sort  of  meat  would  sell 
for  outside. 

Neither  would  the  tuberculous  cooked 
meat  stalls  offer  any  shock  to  the  ordin- 
ary sight-seer;  that  the  meat  there  is  al- 
most black  in  hue  owing  to  prolonged  and 
high  sterilization  would  not  surprise  the 
sight-seer,  for  the  press  of  poor  people 
round  these  stalls  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  near  enough  to  see  the  meat 
at  all,  unless,  like  myself,  one  goes  pre- 
pared for  the  spectacle,  and  so  is  willing 
to  wait  with  the  crowd  and  push  for  a 
place  in  advance  of  the  others.  It  is  not 
by  taking  a  Cook's  ticket  to  tour  in  Ger- 
many that  one  gets  to  see  the  way  the 
Germans  live.  Neither  is  it  by  living  in 
hotels  and  taking  a  saunter  into  the  ca- 
thedrals and  palaces. 

The  very  regulations  that  govern  the 
sale  of  the  Freibank  meat  should  show 
what  sort  of  stuff  it  is.  For  according  to 
the  laws  arranged  by  the  police — 

No  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating-house  is 
permitted  to  buy  on  the  Freibank,  except 
by  special  permission  of  the  police. 

No  butcher  or  sausage-maker  can  buy  it 
at  all — not  even  by  deputy. 

No  one  can  buy  more  than  three  kilo-; 
per  diem,  and  then  only  for  the  use  of  hi-! 
or  her  own  household  alone. 

Those  who  sell  the  meat  have  to  get 
official  appointment,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  either  to  buy  it  themselves  or  to 
sell  any  other  kind  of  meat  either  inside 
or  outside  the  Freibank.  (Of  course,  the 
reason  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  them  from 
fraudulently  selling  the  Freibank  meat  in 
the  city  shops,  where  only  healthy  meat 
is  to  be  sold.  It  is  to  shield  the  higher 
classes  from  any  chance  of  gettings  this 

Penalties  of  heavy  fines  and  even  im- 
diseased  stuff  foisted  on  themselves, 
prisonment  follow  any  trifling  with  these 
laws. 

no 
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Another  document  says:  Out  of  eighty- 
nine  slaughtered  dogs  thirteen  were  found 
fault  with  on  account  of  pneumonia,  an- 
tracosis  of  the  lungs,  sarcoma,  carcinoma, 
and  diseases  of  the  ki  hieys;  and  of  these 
two  were  put  aside  as  unfit  for  the  food  of 
man  on  account  of  pneumonia  and  cancer, 
but  of  the  rest  only  the  diseased  organs 
were  destroyed. 

Such  words  tell  their  own  tale.  They 
prove  that  the  German  standards  are  not 
unduly  severe.  It  is  not  stated  even  in 
this  report  that  this  diseased  dogs'  flesh 
was  sent  to  the  Freibank.  It  may  have 
been  sold  in  the  shops  as  sound  quality, 
but,  whether  or  not,  proves  this  thing, 
that  the  fear  of  dog-flesh  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  diseased  dogs  is 
not  only  eaten,  but  paid  for  by  our  Ger- 
man brethren.  And  the  fact  that  certain 
of  the  dogs  are  diseased  is  easy  to  see  when 
one  remembers  that  it  is  a  law  of  Ger- 
many that  all  lost  animals  found  by  the 
police  in  the  city  are  sent  for  sale  on  the 
Freibank  after  being  kept  for  three  weeks 
to  fatten.  For  the  Freibank  is  a  place 
where  profits  have  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  owners  of 
the  diseased  cattle  —  compensation  about 
which  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  this 
country.  In  England  the  owners  of  dis- 
eased cattle  have  to  pay  the  damages 
themselves,  except  in  cases  of  epidemics, 
when  the  loss  falls  on  the  taxpayers.  In 
Germany  (as  you  will  have  observed)  the 
poor  people  pay  a  great  deal  of  the  dam- 
age by  the  prices  given  for  the  flesh — 
prices  for  which  we  can  get  sound  healthy 
meat.  Dog-fat  is  valued  in  Germany  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver-oil,  a  remedy  too  expensive  for  our 
Teuton  brethren  even  in  their  hour  of 
sickness.  So  the  lost  and  strayed  Fidos 
and  Carlos  of  the  German  cities  are  a  help 
to  provide  the  remedy — after  three  weeks 
of  fattening  by  the  police. 

And  now  I  come  to  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  the  most  unpleasant  fact  I  have  to 
relate — so  unpleasant  that  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  to  record  it  .  And  yet  you  can 
read  it  for  yourself  in  the  Gemeinde 
Beschluss  of  the  Freibank  of  any  German 
city.  I  quote  from  that  of  Frankfurt,  rule 
3,  section  2,  where  it  is  stated  that — 

The  remains  of  the  pieces  of  flesh  used 
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by  the  sanitary  inspectors  in  the  testing 
rooms  for  trichinosis  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
Freibank  for  sale  as  human  food,  for  re- 
member  that  every  kind  of  flesh  that  goes 
to  the  Freibank  must  lie  fit  for  human 
food. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
these  remains  are  necessarily  diseased.  Far 
from  that — they  may  be  quite  healthy. 
They  are  merely  the  te<t  pieces  which  the 
inspectors  cut  from  each  pig  and  dog  that 
passes  through  their  hands  for  the  purpose 
of  examination.  Four  little  pieces,  some- 
what of  the  size  of  a  nut,  are  cut  from  each 
of  the  aforesaid  animals,  and,  armed  with 
these,  the  inspector  makes  further  prepar- 
ations from  them  of  still  smaller  size,  so 
as  to  make  sure  the  dreaded  trichina  worm 
is  not  present.  Of  course,  in  these  large 
slaughter-houses  that  means  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  remains  left,  and  the 
question  is  what  to  do  with  them.  T  fear 
in  poor  old  England  we  might  call  them 
dogs'  meat,  but  that  is  because  we  are  ex- 
travagant. In  Germany  they  have  a  more 
profitable  use  for  them. 

These  remains  are  sent  to  the  Freibank, 
but  not  to  he  sold  as  such  in  a  raw  condi- 
tion; the  Freibank  regulation  which  pro- 
vides that  at  least  half  a  pound  of  meat 
must  be  purchased  forbids  this  use  of  the 
remnants;  but  a  better  way  is  to  serve 
them  up  in  the  form  of  hot  sausages  at 
the  price  of  five  phennigs  (%d.)  each, 
which  can  be  eaten  at  the  Freibank  itself 
at  a  special  stall,  and  a  hunk  of  coarse 
black  bread  can  also  be  bought  at  that 
stall  for  a  farthing  to  help  to  make  it  into 
a  poor  man's  dinner,  which  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  these  people,  who  can  ill  spare 
either  the  time  or  money  for  cooking  in 
the  ordinary  way.  .  Poverty  and  the 
strange,  invisible  force  of  the  police, 
which  seems  to  cover  as  with  a  shroud  all 
the  atmosphere  of  a  German  city,  drives 
the  poorer  classes  into  an  outward  form  of 
contentment  with  this  sort  of  thing;  but 
it  was  evident  by  what  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  very  poor  themselves  that  they 
were  well  aware  of  what  stuff  the  Freibank 
meat  was  made.  It  was  not  so  much  their 
actual  words,  but  the  tone  of  scorn  with 
which  they  spoke  of  the  Freibank  which 
convinced  me  that  the  system  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  force  of  public  opinion 
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as  soon  as  the  workers  of  Germany  get 
power  enough  in  the  Legislature  to  make 
their  will  felt.  But  just  at  present  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all ; 
everything  is  shrewdly  wTorked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "Junker"  class,  and  unde- 
niably the  Freibank  system  is  a  very 
clever  one  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  latter.  They  are  able  to  make  a 
profitable  use  of  diseased  cattle,  whilst  al- 
so affording  innocuous  flesh  food  for  the 
poorer  classes,  and  so  helping  them  to  be 
content  with  their  dietary.  Even  the 
thinking  part  of  the  better  classes  are 
ashamed  of  it.  I  asked  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  large  prisons  in  Germany  if 
the  criminals  were  fed  on  it,  and  I  saw 
him  turn  away  his  eyes  in  shame  as  he 
hastily  exclaimed,  "No,  no;  not  even  in 
the  Labour  Homes  do  we  give  Freibank 
meat."  He  spoke  as  if  a  Labour  Home 
was  a  wrorse  place  than  a  prison. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  —  some- 
where about  eight  o'clock — that  I  had  a 
strange  adventure  in  the  Freibank  of 
Munich — strange,  but  not  dramatic,  ex- 
cept to  myself.  It  is  a  large  place,  some- 
thing like  a  long  chapel,  but  with  the  in- 
terior ranged  round  with  the  meat-stalls. 
Outside  are  the  words  in  large  letters, 
Stadt  Freibank,  and  inside  is  a  notice 
warning  people  to  beware  of  pickpockets. 
On  the  wooden  partitions  between  the 
stalls  hung  large  placards  with  the  prices 
at  which  the  meat  wras  to  be  sold,  very 
clearlv  printed. 

There  was  no  great  crowTd,  except  at  the 
two  stalls  where  the  cooked  tuberculous 
meat  was  being  sold;  here  the  buyers  were 
in  a  press  of  three  or  four  deep,  men, 
women,  but  no  children,  all  wearing  that 
air  of  patient,  hard-working  endurance 
which  is  so  common  in  Germany.  The 
inflamed  and  "I-am-as-good-as-you"  face 
of  an  English  crowd  was  nowhere  here. 
They  looked  like  the  wreckage  of  some 
fine  vessel  drifting  before  the  force  that 
had  wrecked  them.  This  remark  is,  per- 
haps, too  sentimental,  but  life  is  always 
more  interesting  to  me  than  the  mere 
facts  of  life;  life  is  more  than  matter,  as 
we  shall  discover  hewn  we  know  more 
about  it. 

I  spoke  to  a  few  of  the  people  as  I  went 
along,  for  I  wished  to  enter  their  minds. 


They  spoke  with  that  heartfelt  kindliness 
universal  in  Germany.  I  asked  them  if 
the  meat  was  to  be  used  for  dogs  or  for 
human  beings,  and  they  stared  at  me. 
"Yes,  it  was  for  human  use,"  they  said. 

Black  from  prolonged  heat,  ugly  from 
tl  10  presence  of  sterilized  entrails — for 
tuberculosis  shows  itself  most  of  all  in  the 
interior  organs — these  tuberculous  meat- 
stalls  sickened  me.  I  left  them,  and 
turned  down  the  length  of  the  market. 
At  the  far  end  I  saw  one  stall  where  no 
meat  was  exposed — but  something  was  be- 
ing sold  there.  It  was  something  small 
and  hot,  and  with  the  steaming  smell 
which  the  German  is  supposed  to  love.  In 
short  it  was  luurstwaaren,  or  sausages. 

An  old,  withered,  wrinkled  woman  was 
eating  one  greedily,  her  fingers  her  knife 
and  fork.  With  the  friendliness  of  the 
German,  she  motioned  to  me  to  do  the 
same. 

"Es  ist  gut,"  she  said,  smacking  her 
poor,  worn  lips.  Now  it  is  my  invariable 
habit  when  I  investigate  anything  to  try 
personal  experience,  so  I  wished  to  taste 
this  dainty  to  which  the  old  crone  invited 
me.  But  the  fear  of  the  Freibank  meat 
was  on  me,  and  I  simply  could  not  dare 
to  make  the  attempt.  Whether  the  old 
woman  read  my  thoughts  on  my  face  I 
know  not ;  all  I  remember  is  that  she  said 
in  a  hasty  whisper,  "Es  ist  nicht  Freibank 
Fleisch."  I  was  surprised.  It  wras  not 
Freibank  flesh !  Then  she,  a  poor,  ignor- 
ant old  creature,  worn  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity by  poverty,  knew  and  feared  that  Frei- 
bank flesh!  That  was  a  revelation  to  me, 
for  I  had  come  across  so  many  English 
voters  who  had  never  heard  of  it,  though 
they  were  ready  to  alter  all  our  meat  legis- 
lation so  as  to  get  the  German  system 
adopted  in  poor  old  England.  "Es  ist 
nicht  Freibank  Fleisch,"  eh,  so  much  the 
better ;  then  I  would  try  my  experience  of 
the  sausage. 

The  sausage-vendor  took  a  small  yellow 
thing  from  her  oven.  She  jabbed  the  side 
of  it  against  some  sharp  steel  edge  on  her 
machine,  and  then,  laying  the  broken 
sausage  on  a  plate,  she  handed  it  to  me, 
sans  knife  or  fork,  except  those  of  Adam. 

The  dirty  yellowish  thing  looked  very 
uninviting,  and  my  friend  the  old  crone 
saw  my  renewed  hesitation.      She  drew  a 
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mustard-pot  towards  me  and  bade  me  par- 
take.    Tt  was  free,  she  signified  to  me. 

Now  that  astonished  me.  Free,  and  in 
Germany  I  That  was  at  once  suspicious 
to  anyone  who  understands  the  ways  of 
the  Fatherland.  For  there  is  nothing  free 
there  except  the  Freibank,  and  that  is 
only  free  in  the  sense  that  it  is  free  from 
seizure  from  the  police,  it  being  illegal  to 
sell  that  kind  of  diseased  meat  anywhere 
else!  The  very  subject  of  my  investiga- 
tion that  morning — the  Freibank — was 
enough  to  make  me  afraid  of  anything 
free. 

I  took  away  my  hand  from  the  sausage- 
laden  plate  and  pushed  it  towards  my 
friend,  the  old  crone.  "You  can  have  it," 
I  signified.  She  looked  surprised,  almost 
pained.      Was    I    insulting  Germany,  or 


was  1  one  of  those  eccentric  Englanderin 
who  are  so  collossally  wealthy  that  they 
can  purchase  even  sausages  merely  to 
waste? 

Rut  the  gift  was  too  tempting;  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  devouring  my  dainty, 
her  old  wrinkled  face  glowing  with  a 
smiling  light  such  as  one  sometimes  sees 
on  the  faces  of  angels  in  the  great  Italian 
picture  galleries. 

She  smiled  like  an  angel,  as  I  have  said; 
but  I  have  also  smiled  ever  since,  for  it 
was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  I 
learned  of  what  materials  those  sausages 
had  been  made — the  remnants  of  the 
testing-rooms  for  the  examination  of 
swine  and  dogs  for  trichinosis  —  Die 
Fleischproben,  as  they  are  called. 
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PASTEURIZED  MILK. 


By  Arno  Dosch. 


IN  Chicago  there  is  a  momentous  battle 
on,  begins  an  article  in  Pearson's 
Magazine.  It  is  for  the  betterment  of 
the  milk  supply  in  that  great  city.  There 
are  lessons  in  the  battle  for  Canadians. 
Although  our  supply  is  not  as  bad  as  the 
supply  of  some  of  the  American  cities  yet 
we  have  need  to  be  careful.  By  pasteur- 
ization we  mean  the  quick  heating  of  milk 
to  a  high  temperature  to  kill  harmful  bac- 
teria and  the  quick  cooling  to  keep  the 
milk  from  spoiling.  The  article  shows 
that  there  are  times  when  this  practice  is 
not  carried  out  as  it  should  be.  It  is  a 
practice  which  is  carried  on  in  Canadian 
cities  but  we  feel  that  our  authorities  are 
more  careful  than  they  are  across  the  line. 
Chicago's  milk,  like  the  milk  of  every 
city,  is  filthy  and  contains  a  dangerous 
percentage  of  disease  germs.  It  has  been 
made  much  of  for  ten  years.  Chicago 
alone  of  all  large  cities  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  face  its  problem  man-fashion. 

On  January  1,  1909,  the  dairymen  and 
milk  dealers  of  Chicago  were  given  five 
years  to  produce  and  distribute  a  milk 
free  from  all  dirt  and  disease. 

When  the    law  was    first  passed    they 


based  their  hope  of  escaping  the  penalty 
of  their  inertia  on  the  clause  which  is 
compelling  them  meanwhile  to  pasteurize 
milk  which  does  not  come  from  healthy, 
tuberculosis-free  cattle,  cared  for  under 
sanitary  conditions.  They  figured  that 
Chicago  would  get  used  to  pasteurization, 
and  would  be  content  at  the  end  of  five 
years  to  permit  it  to  continue. 

It  was  a  rude  jolt  that  awakened  the 
milkmen  of  Chicago.  They  found,  after 
the  law  had  gone  into  effect,  that  they 
were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  turn  out 
anything  they  pleased  and  call  it  pasteur- 
ized milk. 

This  attitude  makes  Chicago's  fight  mo- 
mentous. For  every  city  is  seeking  a 
remedy  for  its  milk  evils.-  And  most  of 
them,  despairing  of  ever  making  of  their 
dairies  what  they  should  be,  are  on  the 
verge  of  compelling  universal  pasteuriza- 
tion. And  they  must  be  warned  against 
pinning  all  their  faith  to  it. 

For  the  frauds  of  pasteurization  are 
practised  in  every  city  in  the  country. 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  the  pasteurized 
milk  sold  to-day  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
It  has  not  killed  off  the  germs  it  pretends 
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to  have  rendered  harmless.  Instead,  it 
has  frequently  made  it  particularly  easy 
for  the  worst  germs  of  all  to  grow. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  greatest  danger. 
Milk  is  full  of  its  germs,  and  pasteuriza- 
tion, as  it  is  practised,  does  not  kill  them, 
but  helps  them  to  multiply,  increasing 
the  danger  of  infection.  In  raw  milk  the 
tubercle  bacilli  are  crowded  by  harmless 
and  beneficial  germs,  but  these  are  the 
first  to  die  when  the  milk  is  heated.  In 
fact  they  are  the  only  ones  it  is  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  to  preserve  the  milk  and  pass 
it  off  as  pasteurized.  And  once  they  are 
gone,  tuberculosis  and  other  disease  germs 
have  all  that  extra  room  in  which  to  pro- 
pagate into  the  millions  without  cheek. 

If  you  use  the  dirty  raw  milk  common- 
ly sold  in  cities,  you  take  some  chance 
with  half  a  dozen  disease  germs,  but  the 
one  ynu  are  a  hundred  times  more  likely 
to  encounter  than  any  other  is  that  of 
tuberculosis.  The  others  appear  only 
sporadically  and  locally.  Tuberculosis  is 
there  all  the  time,  everywhere,  but  in  raw 
milk  the  danger  is  minimized  because  it 
is  hampered  in  its  growth. 

Take  that  same  milk  and  preserve  it 
under  the  process  that  passes  for  pasteur- 
ization, and  the  tubercle  bacilli  come 
through  only  partially  injured.  Out  of  a 
long  series  of  tests  made  by  Professor  Ver- 
anius  Moore  of  Cornell,  in  each  case 
where  there  was  tuberculosis  in  the  milk, 
before  being  "pasteurized"  for  the  market, 
the  tuberculosis  was  still  there  after  the 
process. 

To  preserve  milk,  it  is  passed  quickly 
over  a  surface,  heated  only  high  enough 
to  kill  the  lactic  acid  germs  which  sour 
the  milk.  In  Chicago,  before  the  present 
law  went  into  effect,  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  the 
health  officer  who  caused  the  reform,  has 
told  me  that  the  average  maximum  heat 
used  was  128  degrees,  only  enough  to  kill 
off  the  beneficial  germs,  and  not  high 
enough  to  do  any  harm  to  diphtheria, 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  or  tuberculosis — 
the  disease  you  believe  yourself  protected 
against  when  ynu  buy  milk  labeled  "pas- 
teurized." 

Fraud  and  pasteurization  entered  the 
milk  business  together,  and  so  far  there 
has  been  only  indifferent  success  in  di- 


vorcing them.  Ten  years  ago  when  the 
dealers  in  the  big  cities  were  first  com- 
pelled to  buy  milk  that  took  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours  in  transit,  they  fre- 
quently found  that  it  soured  within  a  few 
hours  after  arrival  and  before  it  could  be 
marketed.  It  meant  a  heavy  financial  loss, 
and,  as  usual  when  there  is  money  involv- 
ed, a  remedy  was  found.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  class  of  machines  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  market  called  "rapid"  or 
"flash"  pasteurizers.  By  using  them  even 
the  oldest  and  filthiest  milk  could  be  pre- 
vented from  turning  bad  for  several  days. 
In  fact  it  never  soured  once  it  had 
"flashed"  through  the  machine.  It  mere- 
rotted. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  con- 
troversy among  bacteriologists  as  to 
whether  pasteurization  in  any  way  deteri- 
orates the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  con- 
troversy has  been  closed  by  W.  H.  Whit- 
man and  H.  C.  Sherman  of  Columbia 
University.  They  have  made  many  tests 
and  conclusively  shown  that  when  you 
buy  milk  that  has  been  preserved  by  pas- 
teurization beyond  the  time  when  it  would 
ordinarily  be  sour,  you  arc  buying  putre- 
fied milk. 

The  first  man  to  raise  his  voice  acainst 
fraudulent  pasteurization  was  Dr.  George 
W.  Goler,  health  officer  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  Dr.  Goler  is  a  pioneer  in  the  fight 
for  pure  milk.  With  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  only  $6,500,  in  ten  years,  he  has 
purified  Rochester's  milk  supply,  without 
resorting  to  pasteurization. 

"Pasteurized  milk,"  he  has  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  commercial  process,  "while 
having  a  low  bacterial  count,  owes  it  to 
the  death  of  countless  millions  of  the  more 
harmless  micro-organisms,  while  leavinc 
more  dangerous  organisms  to  multiply." 

But  even  the  avowed  friends  of  real  pas- 
teurization are  not  blind  to  the  frauds  that 
are  perpetuated  in  its  name.  One  of  these 
is  Nathan  Strauss,  the  philanthropist.  He 
has  expressed  himself  just  twice  on  the 
subject  of  commercial  pasteurization  and 
both  times  in  the  same  words: 

"Many  mothers  are  cheated  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  getting  a  safe  milk  when 
they  buy  what  is  described  as  commercial- 
ly pasteurized  milk.    This  milk  should  be 
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labeled  'not  pasteurized.'  It  is  a  humbug 
and  a  fraud,  for  it  has  not  been  pasteuriz- 
ed at  all,  but  has  been  treated  by  a  pro- 
cess that  merely  preserves  the  milk  and 
keeps  it  from  souring;  it  does  not  kill  the 
disease  germs.  It  does  more  harm  than 
good,  for  it  enables  dealers  to  keep  bad 
milk  and  market  it  when  it  is  old  and 
stale." 

In  plain  words,  the  milk  has  not  been 
pasteurized  at  all.  It  has  merely  been  pre- 
vented from  souring,  and  a  gross  fraud  is 
practised  on  everyone  who  buys  it. 

With  the  milk  supplies  of  cities  as  bad 
as  at  present,  undoubtedly  all  ordinary 
raw  milk  should  be  properly  pasteiirized 


bumping.  Punch  a  hole  through  the  cap 
of  one  of  the  bottles  and  insert  a  thermo- 
meter. The  ordinary  floating  type  of 
thermometer  is  likely  to  be  inaccurate, 
and,  if  possible,  a  good  thermometer  with 
the  scale  etched  on  the  glass  should  be 
used.  Set  the  bottles  of  milk  in  the  pail 
and  fill  the  pail  with  water  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  milk.  Put  the  pail  on  the 
stove  or  over  a  gas  flame  and  heat  it  until 
the  thermometer  in  the  milk  shows  not 
less  than  150  degrees  nor  more  than  155 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  bottles  should 
then  be  removed  from  the  water  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  from  twenty  to  thirty  min- 
utes.     The   temperature  will   fall  slowly. 
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before  being  fed  to  children.  But,  unless 
you  have  faith  in  your  milkman,  and  are 
assured  by  him  that  he  uses  the  holding 
process  you  had  better  do  the  pasteuriz- 
ing yourself.  To  do  this  the  most  effect- 
ive process  is  to  pasteurize  in  the  bottle  in 
which  it  is  received  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

''Use  a  small  pail  with  a  perforated  false 
bottom  made  of  an  inverted  tin  plate  with 
a  few  holes  punched  through  it.  This  will 
raise  the  bottles  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pail,  thus  allowing  a  free  circulation  of 
water    and    preventing    the    bottles  from 


but  may  be  held  more  uniformly  by  cov- 
ering the  bottles  with  a  towel.  The  punc- 
tured cap  should  be  replaced  with  a  new 
one,  or  the  bottle  should  be  covered  with 
an  inverted  cup. 

"After  the  milk  has  been  held  as  direct- 
ed it  should  be  cooled  as  quickly  and  as 
much  as  possible  by  setting  in  water.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  breaking  the  bottle 
by  too  sudden  change  of  temperature,  this 
water  should  be  warm  at  first.  Replace 
the  warm  water  slowly  with  cold  water. 
After  cooling,  milk  should  in  all  cases  be 
held  at  the  lowest  available  temperature." 
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AGRICULTURE     AND     HIGHER     EDUCATION. 


IN  writing  this  article  for   Education, 
the  author  does  not  consider  the  short 

course  and  other  useful  extension 
means  hy  which  institutions  may  reach 
and  help  the  people  in  the  land.  He  is 
writing  instead  of  the  colleges  and  post- 
graduate courses.  The  Question  may  he 
looked  at  from  two  different  points  of 
view — from  the  side  of  the  general  social 
welfare,  and  from  the  side  of  the  technical 
content  of  a  course  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion in  agriculture.  It  is  the  former  that 
the  author  first  treats  of  in  this  article. 

We  are  gradually  passing  to  hip-her 
levels  and  to  hroader  views  of  life.  Edu- 
cational procedure  is  keeping  step  with 
this  onward  movement  and  is  constantly 
readjusting  itself  to  conditions.  That  i« 
to  say,  education  is  hecoming  a  real  part 
of  life. 

Education  has  not  always  heen  a  real 
part  of  life.  It  has  not  related  itself  to 
the  work-a-dav  affairs  of  men  and  women. 
Tt  has  not  heen  a  real  vestihnle  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  accomplishment  of  adulthood. 
Tn  making  these  statements,  I  intend  no 
disparagement  of  the  educational  policy 
and  procedure  of  our  former  davs.  T  am 
sneaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
evohition  of  human  institutions.  Our 
older  educational  method  marie  strong 
and  staunch  men,  hut  it  did  not  give  us 
the  technical  knowledge  that  we  needed 
to  conouer  a  continent  or  a  world  and  to 
make  the  hest  use  of  it.  School  and  life 
have  heen   at  variance. 

"Whatever  mav  have  heen  the  fheorv, 
it  has  heen  the  practice  that  education  is 
the  privilege  of  the  special  and  advant- 
aged classes,  of  those  who  have  risen  out 
of  the  general  human  mass,  and  who  all 
too  often  have  stood  stolidlv  on  the  hacks 
of  the  subject  peoples.  This  has  neces- 
sarily heen  so:  and  yet  during  all  these 
many  centuries  the  common  people  in 
their  own  places  in  all  the  wavs  and  hv- 
wavs  of  the  world  have  heen  calling  hitter- 
Iv  for  help. 

Tt  seemed  to  he  a  temner  of  the  human 
mind  to  desire  those  things  and  to  en- 
deavor to  reach  those  states  that  lie  far 
hevond  the  common  life  of  the  common 
day.     We  set  our  affections  on  things  re- 


mote. We  have  desired  to  be  translated, 
even  from  the  days  when  the  followers 
of  Dionysus  projected  themselves  into 
other  states  until  the  present  time;  and  yet 
we  live  in  a  real  world  of  actualities  and 
of  common  things.  If  we  are  to  make 
this  real  world  mean  very  much  to  us 
we  must  put  ourselves  in  vibration  with 
it  and  be  prepared  to  receive  the  most 
from  it;  and  if  we  are  to  effectualize  the 
lives  of  others,  we  must  open  their  minds 
to  the  meaning  of  the  common  world  in 
which  they  live.  Even  if  we  are  think- 
ing chiefly  of  the  world  to  come,  we  really 
cannot  prepare  ourselves  effectively  for  it 
without  becoming  a  real  and  willing  part 
of  the  very  conditions  in  which  we  live. 

The  world  is  gradually  coming  to  this 
point  of  view.  We  have  practically  left 
the  old  definition  of  "culture"  as  the  end- 
all  and  be-all.  We  are  now  educating  our 
people  for  efficiency  and  capability.  _  We 
are  escaping  our  bonds.  We  are  rising 
beyond  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of 
old  educational  systems. 

We  shall  not  lose  the  old.  If  the  old 
will  no  longer  constitute  the  whole,  it  will 
still  contribute  its  part  in  the  development 
of  the  race,  and  I  think  in  its  redirected 
forms  will  be  absolutely  more  important 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  We  are 
escaping  educational  manners  and  atti- 
tudes, and,  however  we  define  it,  we  really 
believe  that  an  educated  man  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  particular  route  through 
which  he  has  come,  but  by  the  perfect- 
ness  to  which  he  has  developed  in  breadth 
of  view,  clear  reasoning,  good  judgment, 
tolerance,  high  ideals,  sensitiveness  to  art 
and  nature,  devotion  to  service. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  or  more  we  have 
been  adding  to  college  courses  one  subject 
after  another.  Our  educational  structure 
has  been  growing  by  the  process  of  accre- 
tion. We  have  added  medicine,  engin- 
eering, mechanics  and  other  professions, 
but  at  last  we  have  introduced  a  leaven 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  lump.  This 
ferment  is  education  by  means  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Most  of  our  special  and  technical  col- 
lege education  aims  to  develop  the  profes- 
sional and  occupational  side  of  the  man 
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in  order  that  he  himself  may  receive  more 
reward  for  his  effort  and  reach  a  higher 
place  amongst  his  fellows.  It  is  concern- 
ed only  secondarily  and  often  remotely 
with  the  man  or  woman  who  actually  per- 
forms the  ultimate  labor.  In  agriculture, 
however,  the  case  is  quite  different,  be- 
cause the  man  on  the  farm  is  the  one  who 
himself  performs  the  labor  or  is  imme- 
diately responsible  for  it.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  agriculture-education,  if  it  is  true 
to  its  opportunity,  is  to  reach  the  last  man 
in  the  terms  of  his  daily  life.  This  is  why 
our  leading  colleges  of  agriculture  are  so 
vitalized  with  the  social  spirit.  Here  is 
an  educational  process  that  attempts  to 
reach  the  real  fundamental  strata  and  the 
broad  human  levels.  It  cares  less  about 
professionalism  and  occupationalism  than 
il  does  about  the  development  of  all  the 
folk  who  live  on  the  land,  to  the  end  that 
a  new  rural  civilization  may  be  produced. 
Education  by  means  of  agriculture,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  to  add  one  more  thing 
to  our  educational  institutions:  it  is  to 
remake  much  of  our  education.  In  this 
great  result  it  will  he  seconded  in  a  very 
effective  way  by  the  complementary  move- 
ment to  educate  workers  in  all  other  in- 
dustrial  fields. 

All  this  may  sound  like  the  vagary  of  a 
specialist,  hut  T  am  willing  to  wait  the 
issue.  The  movement  will  develop  not 
only  the  individual  but  will  relate  him  to 
his  responsibility  to  the  welfare  of  the 
outermost  man  and  woman.  It  is  domin- 
ated and  directed  by  the  idea  of  render- 
ing service.  It  takes  hold  of  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  people  in  the  places  where 
the  people  live. 

This  education  by  means  of  agriculture, 
which  has  been  slowly  formulating  and 
finding  itself  for  a  century,  has  now  be- 
come visible,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is 
the  most  important  single  contemporane- 
ous contribution  to  the  method  and  out- 
look of  education  in  general.  You  will 
find  it  redirecting  our  educational  thought 
in  the  time  just  ahead  of  us. 

THE  COl'KSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

IN  respect  to  its  technical  method,  edu- 
cation by  means  of  agriculture  intro- 
duces observation  and  discussion  of  ob- 
jects, phenomena  and  affairs  as  thev  actu- 
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ally  exist  in  their  own  places.  It  takes 
the  student  to  the  field,  the  farm,  the  for- 
est, the  stable,  the  dairy,  the  harvest,  the 
market.  It  is  simple,  direct,  and  devoid 
of  too  much  pedagogical  theory  and  in- 
decision. It  endeavors  to  make  the  com- 
mon things  of  life  worth  while;  and  we 
know  that  as  soon  as  these  things  are 
worth  while,  the  most  important  step  in 
their  improvement  has  already  begun. 

Of  course  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  agriculture  as  a  means 
of  training  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  conducted  in  any  particular  case. 
AVe  may  expect  to  find  loose,  inadequate 
and  ineffective  teaching  of  agriculture  as 
of  other  subjects,  and  ever  more  so,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  new  and  the  educa- 
tional methods  are  not  yet  well  worked 
out.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  course  in  ag- 
riculture in  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege just  as  definite,  organic  and  sound  as 
a  course  in  chemistry,  physics,  Latin,  cal- 
culus or  civics.  Until  this  is  accomplished 
we  cannot  expect  the  best  results  from  the 
work,  but  this  realization  is  coming  more 
rapidly  than  many  of  us  are  aware. 

The  experience  of  the  leading  colleges 
of  agriculture  illustrates  distinctly  whal 
may  he  accomplished  with  these  subjects. 
The  old  department  of  "agriculture"  in 
the  institution  is  now  broken  into  concrete 
lines  or  subjects  that  demand  the  most 
definite  and  painstaking  work,  and  that 
call  for  the  exercise  of  great  diversity  of 
powers  on  the  part  of  the  student.  I  may 
mention,  for  example,  such  subjects  as 
chemistry  in  its  many  relations  with  ag- 
riculture; animal  husbandry,  meat  and 
milk  production,  stock-judging,  nutri- 
tion and  principles  of  feeding;  entomo- 
logy and  other  phases  of  biology;  dairy 
industry,  with  milk  tests,  butter-making, 
cheese-making,  dairy  mechanics,  bacteri- 
ology and  the  like;  pomology,  floricul- 
ture, greenhouse  construction,  market- 
gardening,  and  so  on;  the  breeding  of 
plants  and  animals;  meteorology;  studies 
of  soils  in  their  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  relations,  soil  surveys  and  chart- 
ing; plant  physiology  in  its  relation  to 
the  growing  of  crops;  plant  and  animal 
diseases;  poultry  husbandry  in  many 
phases;  bee-keeping;  home  economics  in 
its  rural  relation,  including  food,  sanita- 
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tion,  nutrition,  house-planning,  household 
art  and  management,  and  the  like;  rural 
economy  with  historical,  social  and  econ- 
omic relations;  rural  architecture;  rural 
art  and  landscape  gardening;  forestry; 
rural  normal  work  of  many  kinds;  and 
other  subjects.  From  this  great  body  of 
subjects  and  problems  it  is  possible  to  de- 
velop college  and  post-graduate  courses 
of  instruction  that  are  as  concrete,  thor- 
ough and  scientific  as  those  in  other  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  From 
this  field,  also,  general  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  be  able  to  choose  excellent 
subjects  for  the  curriculum.  Of  course 
all  such  instruction,  if  it  leads  to  regular 
college  honors,  must  rest  on  fundamental 
work  in  English,  physics,  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, biology,  drawing,  and  the  like. 

It  is  not  cotenned  by  anybody  that  we 
have  yet  attained  to  perfection  in  the  or- 
ganization and  study  of  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, but  progress  is  making  rapidly,  and 
we  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  are  certain  that  this  group  of  subjects 
may  be  made  effective  means  of  training 
men  and  women  for  the  work  of  life, 
whether  they  are  to  be  actual  farmers  or 
not. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  study  depends 
more  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  organized 
and  taught  than  on  the  particular  subject- 
matter  itself.  That  is  to  say,  if  one  per- 
son were  to  teach  both  Greek  and  farm 
crops,  and  were  equally  prepared  in  the 
subject-matter  of  both,  he  probably  would 
give  as  sound  an  educational  course  in 
one  as  in  the  other. 

I  hope  that  we  are  now  fairly  away 
from  the  idea  that  the  value  of  a  subject 
as  training,  or  as  a  worthy  object  of  pur- 
suit, is  in  proportion  to  its  remoteness 
from  the  affairs  of  life.  I  do  not  like  the 
classification  of  certain  subjects  as  "pure 
science,"  with  its  implication  of  certain 
other  subjects  as  "impure  science."  All 
science  is  science,  and  all  intellectual  ef- 
fort is  intellectual  effort,  whether  it  has 
immediate  application  or  whether  it  does 
not.  Its  effectiveness  as  a  means  of  men- 
tal training  does  not  depend  on  its  utility 
or  non-utility,  although  great  difference 
may  result  in  the  outlook  of  the  student 
and  in  his  usefulness  to  the  world  from 
the  pursuit  of  one  phase  or  the  other. 


I  want  to  have  equal  recognition  for  all 
thorough  and  conscientious  study,  wheth- 
er by  teachers  or  students,  in  whatever 
field  of  knowledge  or  endeavor  they  may 
be  expending  themselves.  We  need  care- 
fully to  guard  the  method  of  our  instruc- 
tion to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be 
thrown  together,  or  be  sensational  or  su- 
perficial or  exploitational.  I  want  particu- 
larly in  the  agricultural  work  to  be  sure 
that  those  who  are  fitted  in  the  colleges 
to  teach  agriculture  in  the  schools  and 
other  institutions  shall  be  thoroughly 
well  grounded  in  their  science  and  in  their 
philosophy,  so  that  the  work  for  which 
they  may  be  responsible  shall  be  of  equal 
grade  and  intensity  with  any  other  work. 

THE    LESSONS    OP    EXPERIENCE. 

NOW  that  education  by  means  of  ag- 
riculture is  coming  to  be  popular, 
all  kinds  of  plans  are  being  tried 
or  discussed.  Persons  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  we  have  had  about  one  hund- 
red years  of  experience  in  the  United 
States  in  agriculture-education,  and  that 
this  experience  ought  to  point  the  way 
to  success,  or  at  least  to  the  avoiding  of 
serious  errors.  The  agricultural  colleges 
have  come  up  through  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult route,  and  their  present  success  is 
not  accidental,  nor  is  it  easy  to  duplicate 
or  imitate.  First  and  last  about  every 
conceivable  plan  has  been  tried  by  them, 
or  by  others  in  their  time  or  preceding 
them;  and  this  experience  ought  to  be 
utilized  by  the  institutions  that  are  now 
being  projected  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
To  teach  agriculture'  merely  by  giving 
a  new  direction  or  vocabulary  to  botany, 
chemistry,  geology,  physics,  and  the  like, 
is  not  to  teach  agriculture  at  all,  although 
it  may  greatly  improve  these  subjects 
themselves.  To  put  a  college  department 
of  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  some  good 
science  teacher  in  a  general  faculty  with 
the  idea  that  he  can  cover  the  agricul- 
tural work  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
up  his  own  department,  is  wholly  inef- 
fective (except  temporarily)  and  out  of 
character  with  the  demands  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  To  suppose  that  "agricul- 
ture" is  merely  one  subject  for  a  college 
course,  to  be  sufficiently  represented  by 
a  "chair,"  is  to  miss  the  point  of  modern 
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progress.  To  give  only  laboratory  and 
recitation  courses  may  be  much  better 
than  nothing,  but  land  teaching,  either 
as  a  part  of  tbe  institution  itself  or  on  ad- 
jacent farms,  must  be  incorporated  with 
the  customary  formal  work  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  secured.  To  make  a 
school  farm  pay  for  itself  and  for  a  re- 
gular school  at  the  same  time  is  impos- 
sible, unless  tbe  school  is  a  very  poor  one; 
and  yet  this  old  fallacy  is  alive  at  the 
present  day.  To  have  a  distant  farm  to 
visit  and  to  look  at,  in  order  to  "apply" 
the  "teachings"  of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
the  like,  falls  far  short  of  real  agricul- 
ture instruction.  To  develop  a  "model 
farm"  that  shall  be  a  pattern  to  the  mul- 
titude in  exact  farming  is  an  exploded 
notion:  there  are  many  farmers'  farms 
that  are  better  adapted  to  such  purpose 
(the  demonstration  farm  is  the  modern 
adaption  of  the  idea,  and  it  is  education- 
ally sound.) 

To  teach  agriculture  of  college  grade 
requires  not  only  persons  who  know  the 
subject,  but  an  organization  well  informed 
on  the  educational  administration  that 
is  needed.  There  must  be  a  body  of  ex- 
perience in  this  line  of  work  behind  any 
teaching  on  a  college  and  post-graduate 
plane  that  shall  be  really  useful;  when 
this  body  of  experience  does  not  exist, 
the  work  must  necessarily  grow  slowly 
and  be  under  the  most  expert  direction. 
The  presumption  is  still  against  success- 
ful agriculture  work  in  literary  institu- 


tions, because  such  teaching  demands  a 
point  of  view  on  education  that  the  per- 
sons in  these  institutions  are  likely  not 
to  possess.  Agriculture  cannot  be  intro- 
duced in  the  same  way  that  a  department 
or  chair  of  history  or  mathematics  can 
be  organized;  it  requires  a  different  out- 
look on  educational  procedure,  a  differ- 
ent order  of  equipment  and  of  activities, 
and  its  own  type  of  administration. 

I  am  glad  of  all  efforts  to  place  agricul- 
ture in  liberal  arts  institutions,  when  the 
effort  is  carefully  founded.  Regular  col- 
lege instruction  in  the  subject  will  be  de- 
manded of  them.  Such  instruction  ought 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  liberal  arts  in- 
stitution as  well  as  of  service  to  society  in 
general.  The  greater  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions that  are  attacking  the  country 
life  problem  effectively  the  more  compre- 
hensive will  be  the  redirection  and  bet- 
terment of  rural  affairs;  but  no  institu- 
tion can  expect  to  contribute  much  to 
the  movement  unless  it  comes  at  the  sub- 
ject with  a  strong  sense  of  its  responsibil- 
ities, and  a  desire  to  draw  heavily  on  the 
experience  that  has  now  accumulated  in 
this  kind  of  education. 

The  movement  for  agriculture-educa- 
tion is  well  under  way.  It  will  grow 
greatly.  It  will  take  its  place  with  other 
phases  of  the  higher  education.  Its  stand- 
ing at  any  place  or  time  will  be  determin- 
ed not  by  the  kinds  of  subjects  that 
it  handles,  but  by  the  integrity  of  the 
work. 
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EDUCATION  is  taking  a  different 
turn  to-day.  In  the  past  it  was 
"tell  me."  Now  we  have  to  be 
shown.  It  is  the  practical  man  who  can 
show  how  to  do  things  that  is  wanted.  He 
may  not  be  a  farmer.  He  may  have 
studied  one  particular  branch  till  he 
knows  it  thoroughly.  He  can  show  how 
it  should  be  done  and  give  his  reasons 
why.  He  shows  that  it  is  more  profitable. 
This  is  the  great  work  of  the  agricultural 
representatives  in  the  counties.  It  is  the 
work  done  in  the  stock  judging  courses. 
It  is  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  all 
"demonstrations"  which  are  being  given 
in  all  parts  of  Canada.  A  recent  article  in 
Review  of  Reviews,  explains  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  the  Southern 
States.  Success  has  crowned  their  efforts 
and  it  is  similar  success  that  is  being  had 
along  these  same  lines  in  Canada. 

"In  every  country  the  first  creditor  is 
the  plough.  This  original,  indefeasible 
claim  supersedes  every  other  demand," 
was  the  dictum  of  Burke,  yet  it  was  an 
English  writer  who  a  few  years  ago  ac- 
cused England  of  industrial  suicide  by 
the  neglect  of  her  agriculture.  That  was 
after  a  national  loss  of  £1,150,000,000 
($5,750,000,000)  in  agricultural  lands 
and  farmers'  capital  in  twenty-five  years, 
according  to  the  writer's  statement.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  countries  to  consider 
now  and  then  the  merciless  revenge  taken 
by  the  soil  because  of  simple  neglect  of 
its  original  claim,  a  matter  sometimes 
overlooked  in  the  great  prosperity  of  other 
industrial  pursuits.  The  fact  is  beyond 
dispute  that  those  countries  neglecting 
agriculture  pay  heavy  penalties,  and  those 
fostering  it  reap  generous  reward. 

No  more  wholesome  lesson  is  furnished 
the  world  to-day  than  that  taught  by 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  their 
glorification  of  pastoral  life,  called  by  one 


writer  "the  supreme  social  achievement 
of  Scandinavia."  Denmark,  in  particular, 
has  made  her  country  life  so  profitable 
and  attractive  that  the  call  of  the  fields 
has  reached  the  slums,  and  the  tenements 
are  giving  up  their  tenants  to  the  cottages 
of  the  countryside.  Ireland's  struggle  for 
political  freedom  is  almost  forgotten  in 
her  efforts  to  renovate  rural  life  Sir  Hor- 
ace Plunkett  resigned  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment to  head  the  Irish  Agrarian  Move- 
ment, and  his  book,  "Ireland  in  the  New 
Century,"  is  a  fascinating  account  of  a 
new  Ireland,  born  of  the  soil,  whose  cry 
now  is  not  so  much  "Home  Rule"  as 
"Home  Development."  This  year  he  has 
taken  occasion  to  state  in  reference  to  his 
work  that  the  Irish  Co-operative  Move- 
ment represents  nearly  1,000  farmers'  or- 
ganizations, with  a  membership  of  100,- 
000  persons,  and  that  the  business  han- 
dled last  year  amounted  to  $12,500,000. 
In  our  own  country,  where  the  loss  in 
farm  values  between  1880  and  1900  was 
more  than  $1,000,000,000,  perhaps  the 
greatest  reform  in  agriculture  that  the 
modern  world  has  known  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  six  years,  yet  so  modest 
have  been  those  engaged  in  it  and  so 
commonplace  the  methods  employed 
that  there  are  many  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  its  history. 

BRINGING  HOPE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  PARMER 

BUT  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Dem- 
onstration Work  extends  its  useful- 
ness along  structural  lines  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  salvation  of 
one  staple  crop ;  it  is  concerned  in  the  de- 
velopment of  every  branch  of  agriculture 
and  in  the  complete  redemption  of  rural 
life.  Southern  methods  of  farming  have 
long  been  bad.  Complexity  of  conditions 
makes  it  hard  to  give  a  reason  for  this, 
but  to  those  who  know  the  section  well 
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numerous  reasons  present  themselves. 
The  owning  of  large  tracts  of  land  with- 
out means  of  cultivating  them,  the  poor 
educational  and  social  advantages  of 
sparsely  settled  districts,  the  alluring  call 
of  the  eities  to  definite  incomes  and  more 
compact  life,  and  the  leaving  of  the  farms 
to  tenant  labor  of  the  very  ignorant  and 
the  very  poor  are  some  of  the  general 
reasons  for  the  impoverished  soil  and  had 
cultivation  of  Southern  lands.  But  what- 
ever the  reasons  for  the  anomalous  condi- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  world  was  becoming 
the  poorest.  Small  land  owners  and  ten- 
ants are  the  greatest  sufferers  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  sight  of  those  who 
live  out  their  little  day  in  poverty,  debt, 
and  hopeless  industrial  and  social  failure, 
receiving  little  and  giving  little,  is  piti- 
able in  the  extreme.  The  question  nat- 
urally arises  why  should  such  conditions 
exist  in  a  country  as  rich,  as  fair,  as 
choice  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on?  and  the 
answer  of  the  Government  that  they  need 
not  exist  is  being  wTorked  out  in  the  soil 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  farmers 
themselves. 

THINGS     RECOGNIZED     AND  ATTEMPTED     IN 

"demonstration"  WORK. 
The  salient  features  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Work,  to  quote  Dr.  Knapp,  are: 

(1)  Better  drainage  of  the  soil. 

(2)  A  deeper  and  more  pulverized  seed 
bed;  deep  fall  plowing  with  implements 
that  will  not  bring  the  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face. 

(3)  The  use  of  seed  of  the  best  vari- 
ety, intelligently  selected  and  carefully 
stored. 

(4)  In  cultivated  crops  giving  the 
rows  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  a  space 
suited  to  the  plant,  the  soil,  and  the  cli- 
mate. 

(5)  Intensive  tilling  during  the  grow- 
ing period  of  the  crops. 

(6)  The  importance  of  a  high  content 
of  humus  in  the  soil ;  the  use  of  legumes ; 
barnyard  manure,  farm  refuse,  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

(7)  The  value  of  crop  rotation  and  a 
winter  cover  crop  on  Southern  farms. 

(8)  The  accomplishing  of  more  work 
in  a  day  by  each  laborer  by  using  more 
horse-power  and  better  implements. 
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(9)  The  importance  of  increasing  the 
farm  slock  to  the  extent  of  utilizing  all 
the  waste  products  and  idle  lands  of  the 
farm. 

(10)  The  production  of  all  food  requir- 
ed for  the  men  and  animals  on  the  farm. 

(11)  The  keeping  of  an  account  with 
each  farm  product  in  order  to  know  from 
which  the  gain  or  loss  arises. 

That  is  the  plan,  a  plan  so  simple  and 
practical  the  marvel  is  that  the  whole 
world  has  not  followed  it  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  pro- 
gressive farmers  have  long  used  similar 
methods  and  prospered;  Dr.  Knapp  does 
not  claim  to  have  originated  new  methods 
of  farming,  but  to  demonstrate  to  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  the  value  of  the 
knowledge  formerly  possessed  by  a  very 
small  number.  He  instructs  by  demon- 
stration on  a  man's  own  farm.  As  he 
savs,  the  farmer  is  the  greatest  doubter  in 
the  world,  and  the  evidence  must  be  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Moreover,  it  must  be  pres- 
ent in  successive  years.  It  takes  about  three 
years  for  the  average  farmer  to  be  convinc- 
ed beyond  argument,  at  the  end  of  wThich 
time  he  considers  himself  a  graduate  of 
"Dr.  Knapp's  University,"  as  the  work  is 
popularly  called,  and  though  he  may 
have  been  farming  forty  years,  he  then 
speaks  of  himself  as  "a  three-year-old 
farmer." 

The  work  is  splendidly  systematized 
and  carried  out  by  a  large  office  force  in 
Washington  under  Dr.  Knapp's  son,  Mr. 
Bradford  Knapp,  and  a  number  of  State, 
district,  and  county  agents,  chosen  with 
reference  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of  ag- 
riculture and  of  special  conditions 
in  the  sections  in  which  they 
operate.  Those  who  come  in 
direct  contact  with  farmers  must  be  men 
of  tact,  exceptional  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  abundant  zeal. 

now  "demonstration"  farms  make 

CONVERTS. 

AN  agent  goes  into  a  territory  and 
seeks  a  hard-working  farmer,  who. 
like  his  neighbors,  fails  from  year 
to  year  in  his  crop.  He  persuades  this 
man  to  sign  a  contract  to  work  a  small 
portion  of  his  farm,  visually  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  Government  directions.     This 
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plot  is  called  a  "demonstration  farm," 
and  the  farmer  who  cultivates  it  accord- 
ing to  agreement  a  "demonstrator"  or 
"co-operator."  The  co-operation  consists 
in  uniting  with  the  Government  in  an 
effort  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  the  co-opera- 
tion of  farmers  for  industrial  control  and 
higher  prices  understood  by  the  word  "co- 
operative" in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
a  strong  spirit  of  co-operation  of  farmers 
with  each  other  and  with  public  forces  in 
their  section  which  has  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  helped  to  make  it 
permanent. 

Once  a  month  the  local  agent  visits  the 
"demonstration  farms"  to  advise  and  ex- 
plain, and  the  success  of  the  work,  when 
the  final  yield  is  known,  is  such  that  the 
man  who  has  co-operated  with  the  Govern- 
ment has  respect  for  his  native  land 
bounded  only  by  his  conception  of  the 
miraculous.  His  self-respect  also  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  congratulations  of 
his  neighbors  and  the  price  paid  for  his 
seed.  A  brilliant  thought  flashes  across 
his  mind ;  he  need  no  longer  be  a  plodder, 
and  his  children — but  why  depict  the  de- 
tail of  the  vision?  By  his  own  work  on 
an  acre  of  ground  under  the  scientific  in- 
structions of  the  Government,  the  man's 
life  has  been  transformed,  the  lives  of  his 
children  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and  con- 
ditions controlling  the  industry  he  repre- 
sents made  new  for  all  time.  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  acre  which  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  farming  it,  has  never 
before  produced  more  than  fifteen  bush- 
els of  corn,  or  one-fourth  of  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton, has  now  produced  seventy-five  bushels 
of  corn,  or  a  bale  of  cotton.  In  some  cases 
the  sale  of  seed  from  this  one  acre  will 
finance  his  entire  crop  the  following  year. 

Still,  as  has  been  stated,  the  farmer  is  a 
doubter  and  not  fully  convinced  at  first 
that  the  object  leson  of  one  acre  means 
that  his  whole  farm  can  treble  in  value  if 
he  applies  the  lesson  to  the  remainder  of 
it.  Conviction  comes,  however,  as  he  puts 
more  soil  to  the  test,  and  in  about  three 
years,  when  his  whole  place  has  become  a 
"demonstration  farm,"  no  power  conld 
move  him  from  his  settled  belief  in  the 
absolute  value  of  Government  methods. 
Moreover,  he  is  now  fired  with  the  zeal  of 


a  crusader,  and  in  advising  his  neighbors,, 
both  privately  and  in  public  assemblies,, 
helps  to  extend  the  good  work. 

ACTUAL  RESULTS. 

In  regard  to  the  detailed  value  of  the 
new  method  of  cultivation,  Dr.  Knapp 
says: 

"In  the  practical  application  of  these 
instructions  it  has  been  found  that  the 
best  seed  bed  added  100  per  cent,  to  the 
average  crop  on  similar  lands,  with  an 
average  preparation;  planting  the  best 
seed  made  a  gain  of  50  per  cent. ;  and 
shallow,  frequent  cultivation  was  equal 
to  another  50  per  cent.,  making  a  total 
gain  of  200  per  cent.,  or  a  crop  three 
times  the  average.  With  better  teams  and 
implements  this  crop  is  made  at  less  cost 
an  acre.  The  profit  increases  faster  than 
the  yield.  If  the  net  profits  on  a  crop  of 
corn  yielding  20  bushels  an  acre,  valued 
at  75  cents  a  bushel,  be  $3,  on  a  crop  of 
60  bushels  the  net  profit  would  be  $33  an 
acre;  that  is,  the  profit  is  tenfold  where 
the  grain  in  yield  is  threefold." 

Special  effort  is  exercised  to  have  the 
farmer  discover  these  facts  for  himself  by 
close  observation  and  strict  bookeeping. 
so  that  his  financiering  may  keep  pace 
with  his  scientific  knowledge  of  farming, 
and  he  is  requested  to  make  a  careful  re- 
port yearly  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 

CHOOSING  SEED  FROM  THE  FIELD. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
work,  showing  the  care  exercised  in  Dr. 
Knapp's  methods,  is  the  selection  of  seed. 
Corn,  for  instance,  is  not  selected  from  the 
crib,  but  from  the  field,  nor  are  single 
good  ears  from  different  portions  of  the 
field  chosen,  because  they  may  be  pollen- 
ated  from  inferior  corn,  but  a  plot  of 
corn  with  good  ears  on  every  stalk,  show- 
ing the  best  pollenation  for  the  whole  is 
selected.  Cotton  also  is  chosen  from  the 
field  instead  of  from  the  gin-run.  When 
a  farmer  comes  upon  a  fine  boll  grown 
upon  a  short,  healthy  stalk,  indicating 
early  maturity,  he  marks  it  in  some  way, 
and  having  selected  in  this  manner  the 
bolls  from  the  best  plants  of  his  entire 
crop,  picks  these  first  and  gins  them  sep- 
arately. 
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HOW   THE  COUNTRY  GAINS 

SUCH  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Fanners'  Co-operative  Demonstra- 
tion Work,  which  is  too  large  a  mat- 
ter to  describe  in  full.  Its  object  is  to 
improve  the  soil,  to  teach  the  farmer  how 
to  raise  two,  three,  and  four  times  his 
usual  yield  with  less  cost  of  production, 
and  how  to  become  master  of  the  oldest 
known  industry  in  tbe  world.  Incident- 
ally it  teaches  economy,  order,  sanitation, 
patriotism,  and  a  score  of  other  wholesome 
lessons.  Its  outcome  is  represented  to 
some  extent  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
increased  income,  and  means  better 
homes,  more  comfort,  higher  education, 
and  all  the  power  evolved  by  substantial 
industrial  success.  It  means  that  our 
farmers  are  to  be  an  independent  class,  no 
longer  owned  by  the  merchant  and  bank- 
ers, and  it  means  the  dignifying  of  coun- 
try life  and  the  glorification  of  the  rural 
home.  The  congestion  of  the  cities  will 
be  relieved,  and  larger  influence,  social, 
religious,  industrial  and  political  will 
come  from  the  countryside.  It  means 
that  wholesome  life  on  a  productive  soil, 
tilled  without  drudgery,  will  add  to  the 
vitality  of  the  race,  and  whatever  else  it 
means  is  embraced  in  the  word  "uplift." 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF   THE  WORK. 

The  Demonstration  Work  is  supported 
by  Congressional  appropriation,  by  a  lib- 
eral fund  from  the  General  Education 
Board  of  New  York,  by  State  legislatures, 
and  by  subscriptions  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men.  Dr.  Knapp  hopes  in  time  there 
Avill  be  county  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture whose  salary  will  be  paid  by  their  re- 
spective counties.  This  would  crystallize 
local  interest  and  enable  the  work  to  ex- 
tend more  rapidly.  Its  growth  has  been 
phenomenal.  From  one  agent  in  1904  it 
has  increased  to  430  agents  at  the  present 
time;  from  one  farm  it  has  extended  to 
60,000  farms  and  75,000  farmers;  from 
one  State  to  thirteen  States.  The  appro- 
priation of  Congress,  made  when  the  boll- 
weevil  necessitated  it,  limits  the  work  at 
present  to  the  South,  but  it  is  suited  to  all 
sections  and  all  farmers. 

The  success  of  the  movement  may  be 
judged     best     by     its     immediate     fruits. 
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Probably  the  largest  evidence  of  the  good 
it  is  doing  is  the  demand  for  it.  Every 
State,  every  county,  every  farmer  who 
realizes  what  the  work  is  doing  wants  it, 
and  wants  it  badly  enough  to  pay  the 
price. 

RECORDS    OF    INDIVIDUAL    FARMERS. 

But  tbe  most  interesting  and  convinc- 
information  conies  from  individual  cases. 
I  mention  a  few  chosen  from  many  thou- 
sands as  good  among  the  Government 
records. 

J.  O.  Neal,  of  Mississippi,  lived  on  a 
farm  that  a  few  years  before  the  Demon- 
stration men  began  work  on  it  sold  for 
$1  per  acre.  In  1908  he  owed  the  mer- 
chants of  Brookhaven,  his  nearest  town, 
$800.  He  raised  each  year  corn  and  hay 
sufficient  to  last  only  until  spring,  and  not 
enough  of  anything  else  to  meet  his  living- 
expenses  or  to  pay  his  debts.  With  great 
reluctance  he  consented  to  work  five- 
eighths  of  an  acre  in  cotton  by  Govern- 
ment methods.  From  this  he  picked  a 
bale  and  agreed  to  work  his  whole  farm 
the  next  year  by  Demonstration  methods. 
His  average  in  cotton  was  between  1,100 
and  1,200  lbs.  per  acre,  while  his  neigh- 
bors raised  between  300  and  400.  Besides 
this,  he  raised  500  bushels  of  corn,  and  on 
one  acre,  to  which  special  attention  was 
given,  152  bushels.  From  this  single 
acre  he  sold  $300  worth  of  seed  corn, 
enough  to  finance  his  crop  this  year.  His 
debts  are  now  paid  and  he  farms  on  a  cash 
basis.  Prior  to  1908  his  children  were 
kept  out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farm. 
His  daughter  now  attends  college  and  his 
sons  ride  in  to  the  city  high  school. 

J.  V.  Varner,  of  Mississippi,  raised 
about  9  bales  of  cotton  a  year  with  liens 
on  his  crop.  By  Dr.  Knapp's  methods  he 
has  brought  his  yield  up  to  21  bales,  be- 
sides raising  sufficient  corn,  hay,  and  pork 
for  his  own  use,  and  his  debts  are  all  paid. 
He  came  to  a  state  meeting  not 
long  since  and  related  his  suc- 
cess, and  while  he  was  speaking 
a  merchant  whispered  to  some  one 
near  him,  "That  is  the  truth.  Four 
years  ago  no  man  would  give  Varner 
credit  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  now  we 
all  run  after  him  to  sell  him  whatever  he 
wants." 


MAKING   GOOD   FARMERS. 


FORMING    BOYS'    CORN    CLUBS. 

TDUT  the  greatest  thing  done  by  Dr. 
^  Knapp's  movement  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  Boys'  Corn  Clubs.  A 
prominent  man  has  spoken  of  the  Demon- 
stration Work  among  men  as  "the  greatest 
fact  in  modern  times,"  but  this  striking 
statement  might  be  more  truthfully  made 
of  the  work  among  boys,  for  in  that  fact 
are  comprehended  more  far-reaching  pos- 
sibilities. 

The  question  of  how  to  hold  young  men 
of  progressive  ideas  to  the  farm  has  long 
been  one  of  our  most  serious  problems, 
and  the  inabaility  to  solve  it  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
lands.  The  matter  has  been  reactive ;  am- 
bitious boys  have  left  the  farm  because  it 
promised  but  little,  and  the  farm  has 
promised  less  because  ambitious  boys  have 
left  it.  The  final  consequence  in  many 
cases  has  been  that  both  boy  and  land 
have  come  to  naught.  Attaching  the  boy 
to  the  soil  means  the  redemption  of  both 
boy  and  land.  Dr.  Knapp's  idea  is  this: 
If  young  men  can  be  made  to  see  that 
farming  is  a  scientific  study  as  interesting 
as  any  other  branch  of  productive  know- 
ledge, that  it  can  be  robbed  of  its  old- 
time  drudgery  and  hardships,  that  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  more  than  even  successful 
boys  can  expect  for  many  years  in  com- 
petitive city  employments,  and  that  an 
easy  income  in  early  life  will  the  sooner 
fit  them  for  future  influence  and  power, 
"the  problem  will  be  solved,  and  the  result 
of  his  work  with  the  boys  proves  the  truth 
of  his  conclusions. 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  urn'  ■  Prof. 
0.  B.  Martin.  The  plan  is  to  interest  boys 
between  ten  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
one  thing  on  the  farm,  and  corn-raising 
has  been  selected,  partly  because  it  has 
become  necessary  for  farmers  to  pay  more 
attention  to  feed  crops.  Corn  clubs  are 
organized  by  agents  of  the  Government  in 
conjunction  with  superintendents  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers,  the  boys  elect  their 
own  officers,  the  Government  furnishes 
the  instructions,  parents  furnish  land, 
teams  and  implements,  merchants  and 
bankers  offer  prizes,  newspapers  keep  the 
matter  before  the  public,  and  the  boys  be- 
gin their  career  as  farmers  upon  an  acre 


each  after  the  plan  adopted  for  adult 
demonstrators.  The  boys  have  so  many 
interested  in  them  that  they  feel  bound  to 
succeed,  and  they  do.  Each  boy  keeps  a 
strict  account  and  makes  a  yearly  report 
to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  He  must 
know  the  exact  cost  of  his  crop  and  how 
his  profits  have  come  to  him,  and  he  soon 
begins  to  realize  to  what  extent  success  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  the  work  in 
hand  and  business  methods  applied  to  it. 

FORTY-SIX  THOUSAND  BOY  FARMERS. 

The  success  of  the  boys  has  exceeded 
that  of  older  farmers.  In  1909  the  boys 
in  one  county  in  Mississippi  averaged  74 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while  the 
farmers  of  the  county  employing  old 
methods  averaged  less  than  20  bushels. 
The  result  in  special  cases  is  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

Bascomb  Ushur,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in 
ordinary  circumstances  in  Marlboro 
County,  S.C.,  in  1909  made  on  his  acre 
152%  bushels  of  corn  at  a  cost  of  31  cents 
a  bushel.  His  was  the  best  showing  and 
he  won  the  county  and  State  prizes  with  a 
special  prize  of  a  trip  to  Washington,  of- 
fered by  Dr.  Knapp.  His  corn  was  sold 
partly  for  seed  at  $2  a  bushel.  The  sale 
of  his  crop  and  his  prizes  brought  him 
$500,  and  he  is  now  in  college. 

De  Witt  Lundy,  of  Lexington,  Miss., 
made  63  bushels,  without  fertilizer,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  crop  was  badly 
damaged  by  insects.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  $9.15.  He  also  won  county 
and  State  prizes  and  a  trip  to  Washington, 
as  did  the  two  following  boys,  Elmer 
Halter,  of  Conway,  Arkansas,  who  made 
85  1-3  bushels  in  spite  of  a  bad  season, 
and  Ralph  Bellwood,  of  Manchester,  Va., 
who  made  122  bushels  at  a  cost  of  14% 
cents  a  bushel. 

These  four  boys  came  to  Washington 
on  their  prize  trip  and  were  presented  by 
Secretary  Wilson  with  the  first  certificates 
of  merit  ever  given  youthful  farmers  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Next 
year  the  Secretary  will  give  certificates  to 
others,  and  Governors  and  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Education  will  also  give  cer- 
tificates of  merit  to  all  boys  raising  75 
bushels  of  corn  on  one  acre  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  30  cents  a  bushel. 
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February  on  the  Farm 


B 


Y  the  first  of  February  every  Farmer, 
no  matter  what  his  specialty, 
should  have  his  fuel  supply  ready 
for  the  coming  year.  This  will  be  in 
time  to  escape  working  in  the  woods  in 
the  deepest  snow,  that  is  if  it  is  wood  that 
is  being  used  as  fuel.  Thus  all  the  out- 
side work  will  be  completed  before  the 
real  onslaught  of  winter. 


FEBRUARY  is  repair  month.  By 
this  we  mean  that  all  the  machin- 
ery should  be  overhauled.  We  sup- 
pose that  all  good  farmers  will  have  their 
machines  where  they  can  get  at  them 
even  if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground — that 
is  there  should  not  be  any  machines  out 
of  doors  during  the  winter.  While  there 
is  a  little  spare  time  these  should  be 
cleaned  and  broken  portions  repaired  so 
that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  they  are 
required  for  use  the  following  season. 
Very  often  there  are  no  broken  parts,  but 
there  is  one  portion  that  is  a  little  weak 
and  may  not  last  the  next  season  through. 
This  should  be  renewed.  All  mud  and 
dirt  should  have  been  cleaned  off  before 
storing  for  the  winter  but  if  this  was 
neglected  then,  do  it  now.  Perhaps  the 
paint  has  been  all  worn  off.  If  so,  apply 
another  coat. 

V 

KEEP  your  eye  on  those  dry  cows.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  be  out  in  the 
cold  till  they  are  chilled  through. 
Keep  them  well  fed  and  in  good  condition 
so  that  they  will  produce  strong  healthy 
calves  and  give  a  large  amount  of  milk 
when  they  freshen. 


KEEP  your  stock  in  the  stable  these 
cold,  stormy  days.     Fresh  air  will 
do  them    good    but    the    average 
farmer  is  very  apt  to  give  the  stock  too 
much  of  outdoor  life.     A  few  minutes  is 
all  right  unless  the  day  be  too  "vicious." 
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STABLES  should  be  well  looked  after 
during  February  for  the  weather  is 
so  cold  that  ventilation  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  and  the  stock  will  develop 
tuberculosis.  Be  sure  that  they  get  plen- 
ty of  fresh,  dry  air.  Keep  the  frost  and 
dust  off  the  stable  windows  so  that  light 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  stable  where  disease  germs 
may  be  lurking. 


NOW  that  the  roots  have  commenced 
to  fade  away,  try  soaking  a  little 
clover  hay  for  those  hogs.  They 
like  grass  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
hay  they  will  cat.  If  there  are  any  lice  or 
ticks  on  them  give  them  a  washing  with 
sheep  dip.  Do  not  forget  to  wash  the  pen 
too.  These  vermin  hide  in  small  places. 
Try  three  applications,  one  every  ten  days 


MANY  farmers  have  not  a  chopping 
machine  of  their  own.  They  have 
to  draw  the  grain  to  the  mill  to 
have  it  ground  for  the  stock.  If  the 
roads  are  good,  February  is  a  good  month 
to  lay  in  a  supply  of  ground  grain  for  the 
spring  when  roads  are  bad  and  when  work 
is  pressing.  Hours  are  not  so  valuable  in 
February  as  they  are  in  March,  April  and 
May. 

V 

PRUNING  is  ractised  by  many  fruit 
men  during  the  winter.  February 
is  a  good  time  to  do  this  wrork  if 
you  can  find  days  that  are  not  too  cold 
to  be  out  amongst  the  trees.  Orchards 
that  are  liable  to  have  their  blossoms 
frozen  in  early  spring  should  receive  a 
spraying  of  lime.  This  will  keep  the  sap 
from  ''climbing"  too  soon  and  will  retard 
blossoming  till  after  frost  disappears.  If 
the  weather  is  mild  enough  for  a  dose  of 
lime-sulphur  the  fruit  grower  will  find  it 
convenient  to  make  the  application  dur- 
ing February. 
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WHAT  about  the  harness?  If  you 
have  not  given  it  an  overhauling 
and  a  dose  of  oil,  it  should  be  done 
these  cold  days  when  it  is  pleasant  to  sit 
beside  the  fire.  A  comfortable,  necessary 
job  for  cold  weather  and  it  should  be 
done. 


HORSES  that  are  not  getting  much 
exercise  should  not  be  fed  as  heav- 
ily as  they  are  in  summer.  If 
they  are,  their  legs  will  become  "stocked" 
and  we  will  see  lymphangitis,  which  will 
end  in  "grease."  No  one  likes  to  buy  a 
thick  legged  horse.  Give  them  some  roots 
and  other  laxative  feeds.  A  horse  will  do 
better  on  less  feed  than  most  farmers  give 
him.    Try  it. 


IF  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  and  the 
manure  is  where  it  can  be  got  at, 
there  should  be  a  few  days  when 
manure  could  be  hauled  onto  the  root 
field.  Roots  are  like  all  other  crops  and 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  they  can. 
Many  farmers  lose  their  crop  of  roots  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  soil  ready  in 
time  to  sow  the  seed. 


VEGETABLES  should  be  started  in 
February  if  they  are  intended  for 
the  early  market  or  for  early  use 
on  the  farm.  If  you  have  not  a  hot  bed 
and  cannot  make  one,  sow  the  seed  in 
boxes  in  the  green  house  or  in  the  farm 
house.  They  should  be  transplanted  and 
a  good  size  before  spring  comes.  In  some 
sections  of  Canada  it  comes  very  early.  Be 
ready  for  it  when  it  comes. 


HAVE  your  hens  started  to  lay  yet  or 
did  they  begin  two  months  ago? 
Keep  their  house  clean  with  lots 
of  litter  on  the  floor  and  make  them  work 
for  what  they  get  to  eat.  Give  them  a 
little  meat,  grit  and  abundance  of  food 
and  exercise  and  they  will  soon  be  worth 
60  cents  a  dozen  to  you. 


THAT  old  broom  looks  as  if  it  was 
worn  out.  It  will  not  sweep  the 
stables  clean.  Dirt  will  be  allowed 
to  collect  because  the  broom  is  useless. 
This  harbors  disease  germs  and  vermin. 
Commit  the  old  broom  to  the  fire  and 
spend  half  a  dollar  for  a  new  one. 


AT  the  same  time  you  might  sow  a 
few  flower  seeds.  They  will  not 
come  amiss  when  the  garden  is  to 
be  made  in  early  spring.  A  beautiful 
garden  will  make  many  a  pleasant  even- 
ing during  the  summer.  Some  of  the 
annuals  which  will  stand  transplanting 
should  be  tried. 


SHEEP  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  during  February.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  drafts 
nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  stay  out  in 
the  cold  to  contract  disease.  Every  time 
a  sheep  is  chilled  or  sick  there  is  a  check 
on  the  growth  of  wool.  This  makes  a 
weakness  in  the  wool  fibre  and  the  fleece 
will  be  "cotted"  or  "matted"  when  it  is 
shorn  next  summer.  Cotted  fleeces  are 
worth  much  less  than  clean  ones  and  this 
should  be  looked  after  as  it  means  money 
in  your  own  pocket. 


THESE  long  evenings  are  good  for 
reading  reports  and  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  during  the 
past  summer.  There  are  many  things 
that  one  can  learn  by  reading.  Look  up 
all  the  catalogs  you  can  find  and  see  if 
there  are  any  new  varieties  of  grain  which 
give  promise  of  being  better  than  those 
you  now  have.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
markets  and  get  your  stock  ready  for 
market  by  the  time  highest  prices  are  to 
be  obtained.  Learn  how  to  figure  a  ra- 
tion for  yourself  and  for  your  stock. 
Man  needs  to  be  fed  scientifically  as  well 
as  the  animals.  Study  your  expense, 
cash,  and  cost  accounts  for  last  year  as 
well  as  your  diary.  Plan  to  make  more 
money  this  year.  Get  that  crop  rotation 
ready.  Do  not  have  to  hold  the  crop 
back  because  you  have  not  decided  where 
to  sow  thft  oats.  Be  sure  and  read  every 
word  in  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
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Our  Patterns 
5380 


PATTERNS  which  we  are  supplying  must  lie 
good  ones,  for  we  have  received  orders  for 
them  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  If  there  are 
any  shown  on  this  page  that  you  like,  seud  eight 
cents  to  the  Pattern  Dept.  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
and   they   will   be  sent  to  you   by   return   mail. 

5284. — A  neat,  easily-made  shirtwaist,  which  looks 
well  made  out  of  any  material  which  the  wearer 
may  choose.  The  pattern  is  made  in  six  sizes,  32 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  2% 
yards   of  36-inch  material.         , 

5295. — A  very  stylish  coat  for  the  young  ladies.  It 
should  be  made  in  the  fashionable  colors  from 
broadcloth    or    some    other    heavy     material.      This 


5284 


makes  a  comfortable  coat  for  winter  and  not  too 
heavy  for  early  spring  wear.  Pattern  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  10  and  18  years.  Size  for  16  years  requires  3% 
yards    of   54-inch    material. 

5280. — Very  necessary  and  convenient  leggings  for 
the  youngsters  when  out  of  doors  in  winter.  These 
are  easily  made  and  keep  the  legs  warm  and  dry. 
Broadcloth  or  corduroy  are  the  best  materials  for 
making  these  leggings.  The  patterns  are  cut  in 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12-year  sizes.  The  C-year  size  re- 
quires  %   yards   of  36-inch  material. 

4339. — Little  girls  like  to  be  well  dressed,  and 
they  will  look  their  best  in  this  pretty  sailor  col- 
lar costume.  Any  material  from  print  to  silk  which 
the  girlies  like  may  be  used.  By  making  the  collar 
of  bright  material  the  dress  will  be  more  attrac- 
tive. The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years, 
and  the  8-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

5296. — Flannelette  is  good  material  for  making  the 
nightdress.  It  is  not  too  heavy,  is  cheap,  and  wears 
well.  This  one  can  be  made  so  as  to  reach  the  toes. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  7  sizes,  from  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Size  26  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 


Sometimes  people  are  afraid  to  order  patterns  for 
fear  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  them  after  they 
get  them.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  this  when  or- 
dering FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  patterns.  Full  di- 
rections are  sent  with  every  pattern,  and  anyone  who 
can  read  will  be  able  to  use  them.  We  do  not  want 
you  to  order  them  unless  you  need  them.  We  arc 
supplying  them  at  cost  and,  therefore,  our  finances 
are  not  increased  by  your  order.  Our  sole  aim  is 
to  place  the  newest  and  latest  patterns  within  reach 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  get  into  the  cities  and 
towns  to  see  them  and  buy  the  patterns  for  these 
5296  fashions. 


Bolivar  was  very  unhappy.  One  of  his 
cherished  schemes  had  fallen  through, 
and  the  man  he  had  counted  on  to  pay 
his  dividends  had  gone  away. 

"Oh,  well,  never  mind,  Bolly,"  said 
Bunker.  "What  if  Slithers  did  get  away 
from  you?  There's  just  as  big  fish  in  the 
sea." 

"That's  true  enough,"  groaned  Bolivar, 
"but  they  ain't  all  suckers." — Harper's. 


"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  salesman;  "the 
price  of  that  piece  of  goods  is  $10  a  yard, 
and  it  is  worth  every  dollar  of  it." 

"I  don't  doubt  that,  sir,"  responded  the 
sharp-featured  woman ;  "it's  worth  prob- 
ably every  dollar,  considered  in  its  sep- 
arate and  individual  capacity  as  a  dollar, 
but  it  isn't  worth  ten  of  them.  Show  me 
something  else,  if  you  please." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


_J!      


Hair-Cutting  Day  at   Eton. 

—  W.  Heath  Robinson  in  The  Sketch, 


THIS  story  is  told  on  one  of  the  prom- 
inent stockmen  of  Ontario.  To 
save  embarassment  we  have  put  in 
a  fictitious  name.  On  his  way  to  Toronto, 
a  lady  who  was  sitting  across  the  car  aisle 
from  him  thought  she  recognized  him 
and  came  over  to  speak  to  him. 

"Isn't  this  Eddie  Higgins?"  she  said. 

Ed.  is  a  little  hard  of  hearing  and  not 
recognizing  the  lady  he  hesitated  about 
replying. 

"Isn't  this  Eddie  Higgins?"  she  re- 
peated, "and  didn't  you  go  to  school  in 
Toronto?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  he  replied. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?  I  used  to 
be  Miss  Terry,  vour  old  school  teacher?" 

"Ma'am?" 

"I  used  to  be  your  school  teacher  in 
Toronto.  Don't  you  remember  me? 
Many's  the  time  I've  spanked  you." 

Ed.  failed  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
the  lady's  remarks,  but  replied,  "Oh,  yes, 
ma'am,  but  you  wouldn't  know  the  place 
now — it's  grown  so. 
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Stout  lady :  I'm  afraid  you  are  rather  young  for  the 
situation.  Are  you  sure  you  could  cook  dinner  for  a 
large  party 

Applicant :  O  yes'm.  'Why  the  last  party  I  was  with 
was  quite  as  large  as  you  are. 

—  The  Tatler. 

Knicker — "Where  do  you  live?" 
Bocker — "Five   miles   from     a    lemon 

and  ten  dollars  from  a  steak." — Harper's 

Bazaar. 


"Would  you   marry   for   money?" 
asked  one  girl  of  another. 

"Not  I;  I  want  brains!"  was  the  re- 
ply- 

"Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "if  you  don't  want  to  marry  for 
money !" — Ideas. 

*  *     * 

We  just  git  started  happy, 
When  woe  comes  buttin'  in — 

But  we'll  keep  on  a-laughin' 
Till  it's  laughin'  time  agin'. 

— St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

*  *     * 

No  matter  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man 
to  make  money  there  always  seems  to 
be  somebody  else  for  whom  it  is  easier 
to  get  it  away  from  him. — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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ALL  who  know  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege are  aware  that  the  genial 
professor  has  a  goodly  amount  of  flesh 
hiding  the  angularity  of  his  bones.  At 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Dairy  School, 
at  Guelph,  Prof.  Dean  tries  to  get  an  ideal 
chairman.  This  is  usually  Senator  Der- 
byshire. A  few  years  ago,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  Prof.  Dean  gave  an  address  on 
feeding  and  caring  for  the  dairy  cow. 
When  he  had  finished,  Senator  Derby- 
shire said,  I  am  sure  we  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  the  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Dean.  It  is  very  true  as  he 
has  just  said  that  if  you  want  to  get  the 
best  out  of  a  cow  you  must  feed  the  brute ; 
and  from  the  look  of  Prof.  Dean  I  think 
Mrs.  Dean  has  fed  the  brute  pretty  well." 
*     *     * 

"What  kind  of  an  appointment  do  vou 
want?" 

"Well,"  said  the  applicant,  "what  I'd 
like  is  one  of  those  positions  in  which  a 
man  can  make  a  hit  by  seeing  that  nobody 
else  has  a  sinecure." — Washington  Star. 


The  Ex-widow  :  You  can't  say  I  ever  ran  after  you. 
Percival. 

The  Second  Helping  :  Very  true.  Hypatia.    The  trap 
never  runs  after  the  rat,  but  it  gathers  him  in  all  the 
same.  —  The  Tatler- 
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COURLAY  PIANOS 

ARE  IMPROVED  AND  APPROVED 

The  Gourlay  Piano  is  different  from  other  pianos— even  other 
first-class  pianos.  It  is  distinctly  an  original  creation  both  &s 
regards  scale  and  construction. 

It  is  an  advance  on  other  pianos  in  its  improved  tone — touch 
—scale— sounding  board— back— pin  block— in  its  every  part.  And 
every  improvement  is  a  real  improvement— one  whose  worth  is 
proved,  by  our  experience  with  the  world's  best  pianos. 

The  Gourlay  Piano  is  abreast  of  the  times 
in  its  many  improvements 


Our  new  system  of  payments  provides  eight  practical 
methods.  One  is  sure  to  suit  you.  Write  for  particu- 
lars.      Our  illustrated  catalogue  is  free  for  the  asking. 


GOURLAY,   WINTER   &   LEEMING 

188  YONGE   STREET,    TORONTO 


Nil 
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Sowing  the  World's  Grain 

' '  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. ' ' 


There  is  perhaps  no  matter  of  more 
vital  interest  to  the  world  at  large  than 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  wheat  crop — 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  other  grain 
crops.  Weather  conditions  are  watched 
with  great  interest,  and  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  a  dry  season  or  an  early  frost  is 
freely  discussed — not  only  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  by  the  city  dwellers  as 
well,  and  considerable  space  is  given  in 
the  daily  papers  and  other  periodicals  to 
this  important  subject. 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  weather  con- 
ditions play  an  important  part — it  has 
been  proved  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  seed  is  sown  has  even  more  to  do  with 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  Tests 
at  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Government 
Experiment  Stations  have  shown  that,  if 
the  seed  is  properly  planted,  the  result 
is  a  greatly  increased  yield,  and  in  an 
unfavorable  season  it  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  or  failure. 

The  use  of  a  Massey-Harris  Drill  means 
not  only  more  wheat,  but  better  wheat, 
than  would  result  from  using  an  inferior 
Drill,  or  planting  the  seed  in  any  other 
manner.  More  Wheat — because  the  right 
amount  of  grain  is  uniformly  distributed 
in  a  right-shaped  seed  furrow,  the  seed  is 
not  crushed  or  bruised — and  all  of  it  is 
covered  at  the  proper  depth.  This  in- 
sures speedy  germination,  each  plant  will 
get  a  good  start,  and  have  ample  room 
and  an  independent  hold  on  the  soil  from 
which  to  draw  nourishment.  Strong, 
sturdy  plants  are  the  result,  Such  plants 
are  not  easily  choked  out  by  weeds  nor 
so  likely  to  be  affected  by  an  unfavorable 
season.  Better  Wheat — because  strong, 
healthy  plants  are  less  liable  to  damage  by 
rust,  smut  or  any  other  enemies  of  grow- 
ing grain,  than  are  those  which  are  weak 
and  stunted.     Another  point  is — that  the 


grain  sown  by  a  Massey-Harris  Drill,  be- 
ing evenly  distributed  and  uniformly  cov- 
ered, will  all  ripen  at  the  same  time  and 
will  yield  plump,  well-matured  kernels 
which  will  grade  well. 

But  conditions  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  Canada.  A  Drill  which  would  do 
satisfactory  work  in  the  fall  in  rich,  sandy 
loam  might  be  entirely  useless  for  early 
spring  seeding,  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
Northwest;  and  in  certain  portions  of 
Eastern  Canada  it  is  found  advantageous 
to  sow  Commercial  Fertilizer  at  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown.  The  complete  organiza- 
tion of  the  Massey-Harris  Co.  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
requirements  in  all  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion— and  as  a  result,  the  Massey-Harris 
line  of  Drills  is  complete — and  no  matter 
what  the  farmer's  requirements  there  is  a 
Massey-Harris  Drill  which  will  just  fill 
the  bill. 

There  are  Shoe  Drills,  Hoe  Drills.  Sin- 
gle Disc  Drills,  Double  Disc  Drills.  Com- 
bined Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drills, 
in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  — 
and  also  a  line  of  Broadcast 
Sowers.  There  is  also  made  a  Seeder 
Attachment,  which  can  be  attached  to  the 
well-known  Massey-Harris  Cultivators — 
making  a  very  satisfactory  combined  Cul- 
tivating and  Seeding  machine. 

The  Massey-Harris  Drills  have  become 
famous  for  uniformity  of  sowing  and  for 
all-round  reliability,  and  are  recognized 
as  the  standard  Drill  for  Canada.  Much 
of  this  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  made  in  Canada  and  made  espe- 
cially for  Canadian  conditions.  Their 
popularity  is  attested  by  the  very  large  and 
rapidly-growing  number  of  these  Drills  in 
use  all  over  the  Dominion. 

Oh  the  opposite  page  are  shown  illus- 
trations of  a  few  representative  Massey- 
Harris  Drills. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  LIMITED. 
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The  same  high  quality  of  material' 
workmanship    and  tone    that  made 

The 

Hainer  Bror 

Piano 

famous  over  50  years  ago,  is  main- 
tained to-day. 

The  high  standard  of  the  Haines 
Bros.  Pianos  never  varies,  and  we 
are  continually  receiving  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  appreciation. 

Haines  Bros.  Pianos  are  now  made 
in  Canada  in  their  own  factory  and 
offered  to  the  public  at  New  York 
prices. 

Special  Proposition 

will  be  made  to  readers  of  this 
Magazine  who  intend  purchasing 
a  piano.      Write  for  it  to-day. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 


LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  EAST. 


TORONTO 


Winnipeg  Piano  Co. 


295  PORTAGE  AVE., 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


KeepWarm 

onWinterDrives 

I  ^ITOU  can  keep  your  feet  warm 
and  comfortable  on  cold 
weather  rides,  and  if  you  use 

a    closed  vehicle  you  can  keep  it 

all  warm  and  cozy  with  a 

Clark  Heater 


We  make  20  styles  of  them,  some 
as  low  as  90  cents  each.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for  our 
complete  catalogue.    Write  today. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co. 

95  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 


There  are  no  dark  days 

for  those  who  use  the 

No.  3^  SPECIAL 

KODAK 


The  high  power  of  its  Zeiss-Kodak  An- 
astigmat  leas  (/.  6.3)  in  connection  with 
the    flexibility   of    Speed   control   in   the 
compound  shutter  make  snap-shots  possi- 
ble on  days  where  a 
time  exposure  would 
be  necessary  with  an 
ordinary  camera.    In 
every  detail  of  con- 
struction and  finish  a 
perfect  product.  Pic- 
tures 3K  x  5lA  (post 
card  size).    Uses  Ko- 
dak daylight  loading 
film  cartridges. 


PRICE 

$65.22 


Canadian  Kodak  Company,  Limited 

All  dealers        TORONTO,  CAN. 
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IN  no  other  country  has  the  general  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  reached  the 
height  that  it  has  in  Canada.  Among  the  high-grade 
Canadian  Pianos,  there  are  none  which  shine  with  such 
lustre  for  their  high  artistic  attainment  as  do  the 

Nordheimer  Piano 

and  the 

Nordheimer  Player- Piano 

These  instruments  are  unsurpassed.  They  are  famed 
from  coast  to  coast  for  their  beauty,  durability  and  tone 
quality.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  good  pianos  can  be  sold 
for  and  our  terms  are  made  convenient  to  the  purchaser. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

The  Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  DOMINION 

Head  Office  and  Factory :  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Send  for  this   Book. 


BUILD  A  CONCRETE  GUTTER  OR  WALK 

A  GUTTER  OR  WALK  constructed  of  concrete 
catches  the  water  from  off  the  rain-beaten  side  of 
the  building,  quickly  carries  it  away  and  by  pre- 
venting Seepage"  keeps  the  cellar,  basement  or  ground 
floor  dry  all  the  year  round.  In  sloppy,  muddy  weather, 
it  also  serves  as  a  clean  and  convenient  walk  around  the 
outbuildings.  The  small  cost,  the  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion and  the  convenience  of  this  gutter  will  appeal  to  every 
thinking  farmer.  It  is  an  instance  of  where  many  dollars 
may  be  saved  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  cents.  Not 
only  for  walks  and  gutters  but  for  every  type  of  farm  utility 
the  farmer  will  find  that  the  interests  of  economy,  durability  and  permanency 
will  be  best  served  by  ordering 

CANADA  CEMENT 

The  Canadian  Standard 

Made  under  conditions  which  positively  ensure  purity  and  permanence.  Progressive  farmers 
everywhere  are  realizing  and  applying  its  manifold  advantages  to  the  construction  of  every- 
thing on  the  farm,  from  hitching  blocks  to  barns.  Write  now  for  your  copy  of  "What  the 
Farmer  Can  Do  with  Concrete."  Tells  in  plain  understandable  English  all  about 
concrete.  Simple  and  complete  directions  show  how  you  can  do  much  of  this  work  your- 
self. Send  for  this  book.  Read  it  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  plan  to  build  some 
needed  improvement  in  the  spring. 

Canada  Cement  Company, 
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CONCRETE  MAKES  MODEL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DAIRY 

NO  SUBSTANCE  is  so  easily  tainted  as  milk. 
For  that  reason  the  operation  of  dairying  requires 
strictly  hygienic  conditions.  Wood  and  brick 
absorb  the  milk  inevitably  spattered  on  the  walls  and  pro- 
duce a  most  unwholesome  condition.  Concrete  walls  and 
floors  are  waterproof  and  easily  washed.  A  dairy  house 
built  of  concrete  will  keep  milk  pure  and  sweet  longer 
than  in  surroundings  of  any  other  material.  Concrete  is 
the  only  material  that  can  be  kept  as  wholesome  and  as 
sweet  and  as  clean  years  from  now  as  the  day  it  was  first 
put  up.  Any  dairy  expert  will  say  so.  But  to  be  sure  of 
absolute  purity  in  the  dairy  you  must  first  be  sure  of 
of  the  cement. 


An  Outward  Sign 
of  Inuard   Good. 
the   absolute  purity 


CANADA   CEMENT 

The  Canadian  Standard 

Is  always  pure  and  its  high  standard  of  quality  will  meet  every  requirement  of  farm  con- 
struction. The  exacting  methods  of  its  manufacture  are  a  guarantee  of  its  uniformity, 
strength,  beauty  and  economy.  Every  barrel  of  Canada  Cement  is  made  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert  general  superintendent  and  general  chemist.  Tney  require  all  cement 
produced  in  each  of  our  ten  mills  to  meet  standard  specifications,  and  by  this  means  ensure 
an  absolutely  unvarying  standard  of  quality.  Look  for  the  label.  It  doesn't  add  anything 
to  the  price,  only  to  the  quality. 

Limited,  Montreal,  Canada 


Reading  advertisements    is   profitable   to   you. 
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CO-OPERATION,  the  corner  stone  on  which  The  Peerless 
Way  rests,  is  the  factor  that  is  building  up  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  Canada, — is  the  factor  that  has  made  possible  the  big 
profits  in  this  business.  This  book.  "When  Poultry  Pays." — 
the  book  that  goes  to  you  FREE  on  request — is  a  volume  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  if  you  are  even  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  better-strain  fowl,  more  eggs,  higher  prices,  assured 
markets;  in  short,  in 

The  Poultry  Method  That  Ensures 
Success  In  The  Canadian  Climate. 

The  Peerless  Way  is  more  than  merely  a  system  for  raising 
pujltry — it  is  a  system  that  is  complete  from  the  moment  the 
chick  is  hatched  until  either  the  fowl  or  its  eggs  has  put  profits 
into  your  pocket.  The  Peerless  \Vay  is  both  a  poultry-raising 
system  and  a  co-operative  marketing  method. 


THIS 
BOOK 


FREE 


The  Peerless  Way  will  show 
you  how  to  *'make  good"  in 
hatching  and  brooding— in 
rearing  your  chicks—  in  feed- 
ing them  right— and  bringing 
them  most  quickly  to  market 
size  or  to  egg  production— 
to  the  profit  Btage.  The  Peerlesa 
Way  will   find   you  a   market   at 


O 


highest  prices  —  and  for 
spot  cash!  That  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  service. 
The  Peerless  Way  guaran- 
tees absolutely  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  buyers  who  will 
take    off  your   hands  every 

cent's  worth  of  your  entire  output 

at  topnotch  figures. 


!:::!!:       After    yon    have    read 

::!::::       "When   Poultry    Pays"— 

:::::::       read  the  host  of  facts  that 

it   has  to  offer  you— you 

iiiii.'i       W'N  realize   why   poultry- 

::::::       raising  ranks  among  the 

biggest    Bingle    industries 

!"""       m  the  world. 

This  book  is  full  of  valu- 
iiiiiil  able  facts  and  figures 
liiiiii  and  expert  knowledge 
"I"! J  -  information  that  will 
I!!!!!?  make  you  open  your 
:::::::  eyes  as  to  the  real  profits 
in  poultry  —  information 
iiiiii!  that  vou  owe  i*  to  your- 
self to  have. 

Use  The  Coupon 

and  the  book  will  come  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  will 
tell  you  a  story  of  success 
;■■•■       achieved    by   15,000  Cana- 
dian poultrymen  who  have 
adopted  The  Peerless  Way 
—a  story  of  a  business  in 
'.'.'.'.\z       which  you  can  succeed  just 
:::::::       aa  others  have  succeeded— 
"!!"!       °f  a  business  into  which 
::::."T       vou  can  go  almost  without 
:::::::       capital— of  a  way  that  will 
:::::::       increase  your  present  pro- 
"""!       fits,  if  you  are  already   in 
I"::::       the  poultry  business.    You 
;:::::2       will  find  in  it  practical  in- 
■•!••!       formation  that  is  the  result 
%k:::       of   costly    experiments 
<4}m         which     you,     perhaps, 
*  could    not    afford    to 

^k  make— and  which  you 

^k  don't  need  to  make 

^^  when  you  have  the 

I  FP  y±  book.      Do    not 

^  Put    this   off- 

Mfg.Co.Ltd.    ^  send  for  the 

105  Pembroke      \  book     to- 

Hot*.  %,        da?r- 

Pembroke,  Ont.  ^W 

Gentlemen:  Without     % 
obligating  myself,  you     ^ 
may  send  me  your  book    ^^ 

When    Poultry     Pays,"   ^^ 
and  the  proof  of  how  The  ^W 
Peerless  Way  has  successfully    ^U 
co-operated  with  others.  ~ 

Name      

Address 

Town  Province 


NOW. 


II 


Offers  You  Co-Operation  In  Breeding, 
Rearing  and  Marketing  In  The  Most 
Productive  Branch   of  Agriculture. 


^^^.  Canada,  with  all  her 
^^  <S  natural  advantages, 
m  -jW  and  her  special  adap- 
Kt'Jy  tability  to  the  breed- 
^■^  ing  of  an  extremely 
hardy  strain  of  poul- 
try, needs  only  to  be  awak- 
ened to  take  her  proper  place 
as  the  greatest  poultry  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  that 
awakening  must  come  through 
YOU — each  individual  farm- 
er, poultryman — each  Cana- 
dian —  must  realize  what  a 
veritable  gold-mine  this  field 
has  to  offer  if  it  is  only  worked 
and  worked  RIGHT.  And 
The  Peerless  Way  is  forcing 
this  awakening — has  already 
awakened      15,000     Canadian 


^^k  poultrymen  to  the 
^^*  -M  possibilities  of  the  in- 
fc  7l  dustry  —  and  CAN 
Vl2^  show  you.  The  Peer- 
^■^  less  Way  will  show 
you  the  unequalled 
opportunity  for  extension  that 
exists  in  the  poultry  business 

-how    its    numerous    and 

varied  branches  are  capable  of 
rhythmic  combination  and 
unison;  it  will  illustrate  how 
the  business  may  be  adapted 
to  your  locality,  either  as  an 
individual  business  of  con- 
siderable size  or  as  a  work 
secondary  to  some  other, 
either  upon  enlarged  or  eon- 
fined  limits. 


Get    Into    An    Under- Supplied    Market 
With  Rising  Prices 

^^^^  When  you  stop  to  consider  how  the  prices  of  both  poultry  and 
^^  *fl  eggs  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  you  tan  readily 
W  jU  see  that  the  market  is  away  under-supplied  -that  tflfe  business 
Bt^J^r  must  be  a  tremendous  money-maker  for  someone.  Why  should 
^£^r  not  you  be  among  those  who  are  taking  the  easy  profits?  You 
can  be  as  successful  as  any  poultry-raiser  in  Canada  if  you  will 
only  let  The  Peerless  Way  show  you  how— if  you  will  only  follow 
out  oar  methods,  and  devote  just  a  little  time  and  more  or  less  common-sense 
to  the  work.  Poultry-raising  is  a  long  way  from  being  over-done.  On3 
user  of  The  Peerless  Way  sold  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  fowl  last  year 
— over  twenty-five  carloads.  And  he  started  just  as  YOU  can  start— with 
practically  no  investment  at  all.  Do  not  put  this  off— it  only  costs  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  know— write  now  for  the  book  and  the  proof.  Put  the  burden 
of  proof  up  to  us  and  make  us  prov6  our  case— we  can.  Merely  send  coupon. 

I   fC  M«nufacturingCo.,Ltd.  DCMPPnyP  ONTARIO 
LLC       105  Pembroke  Rd.       I  LIVIDIX  UIVL  C  ANADA 

COPYRIGHTED.  CANADA,  1910  43S 
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MacLeans  Magazine 

^JHE  February  Number  is  the 
V-X  last   issue   of   Busy    Man's 
Magazine  under  the  old  name. 
The  March  Number  will  be  called 

MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  qualities 
that  made  Busy  Mans  Magazine 
so  successful  are  to  disappear. 
They  are  to  be  retained.  Con- 
centrated quality  for  people  with 
no  time  to  waste  characterized 
Busy  Man's  Magazine.  The  same 
quality,  but  with  many  new 
qualities  to  enhance  the  old  ones, 
will    be   found  in    MacLEAN'S 

magazine. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  LIMITED 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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VANCO 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 

carries  more  active  sulphur  in 
solution  than  other  brands,  and  is 
the  most  effective  spring  spray  for 
San  Josd  Scale,  Aphis,  Bud  Moth, 
Apple  Scab,  Leaf  Spot,  Pear  Scab 
and  similiar  parasites  and  fungi. 

VANCO  is  a  clean,  uniform 
solution,  free  from  sediment.  One 
barrel  makes  12  for  spring  or  50 
for  summer  spray. 

J8.00  per  bbl.  f.o.b.  Toronto. 

VANCO 

Lead  Arsenate 

Is  rapidly  replacing  Paris  Green  for 
Codling  Moth,  Potato  Bugs  and  all 
leaf-eating  insects.  Easier  to  spray, 
stays  on  longer,  and  kills  more. 

VANCO  Lead  Arsenate  contains 
15%  to  16%  Arsenic  Oxide  and  40% 
moisture  average. 

10  to  13c.  per  lb.,  according  to 
quantity.  Write  for  our  free  Booklet 
on  Spraying.  4 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  LIMITED 

Van  Home  Street.  Toronto,  Canada. 


When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

in  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

ENSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending   a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  CO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DRAFT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU     A     RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 

Rates  for  Money  Order: 
$5.00  and  under        -        3  cents. 
Over   $5.00    to  $10.00      -        6      " 
$10.00  to  $30.00       -       10      " 
$30.00  to  $50.00       -       15      " 
Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 

On  sale  in  all  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  SlatioDs 


463  Representatives  463 

The  Mac-Lean  Publishing  Company  have  a  staff  of  463  circu- 
lation men  in  Canada,  men  who  are  devoting  their  time  to  Mac- 
Lean's  thirteen  publications. 

It  is  a  large  organization — the  largest  and  most  efficient  of 
its  kind  in  Canada. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  more  representatives — one  in  every 
centre  of  100  or  more  population.  We  want  to  secure  a  repre- 
sentative in  every  farming  community  as  well. 

This  field  offers  the  ambitious  young  farmer  profitable 
employment  in  his  spare  time,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  business 
training.  No  other  work  could  be  more  beneficial  to  him  during 
his  spare  hours.  The  thorough  training  in  salesmanship  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  him. 

Write  at  once. 


Maclean    publishing    company, 


143-149   UNIVERSITY  AVENUE, 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


In  writing  Advertisers  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Conquest  of  the  Air 


Accomplished  by  the 

CANADIAN 
AIRMOTOR 


It  takes  the  power  out  of  the  wind  and  puts  it  in  your  pump  or  any  other  farm  machine. 
GALVANIZED— Won't  Rust.  STRONG— Wont  "Bust." 

Our    STEEL    TOWERS    are    made    to    stand    all    weathers. 

Send  for  Our  New  Catalogue— Very  interesting. 

Gasoline    Engines,     Pumps,     Grinders,    Wood   and   Steel  Tanks. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's    business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (  except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Reserve,  $7,000,000 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable   to   you. 
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POTASH  MEANS  PROFIT 


Cultivatingfinrthe  orchard  of*J.  Elliott  Smith/ Esq. 
Wolfville,  N.S. 


Thousands  of  Progressive  farmers 
have  proved  the  truth  of  this  statement 
the  last  few  years.  Make  a  good 
resolution  for  the  New  Year  and  de- 
cide to  test  the  truth  of  the  above 
statement  next  year  by  using 

POTASH 

(which  is  essential  for  all  crops) 


This  indispensable  plant  food  can  be 
obtained  from  all  leading  dealers  and 
seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated 
forms  of  MURIATE  of  POTASH 
—SULPHATE    of  POTASH. 

Write   for  full  particular!  and  copies 
■'"*•  I  of  our  free  bulletins,  including 

"Records  of  Fertilizer  Experiments," 
This  well-known  fruit  grower  rinds  it  profitable  to  apply  annually  300  lbs.     "Artificial     Fertilizers,"     "Farmer's 
Bone  Meal  and  '200  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  per  acre  to  his  orchard.         Comnanion  "  etc 
The  Nitrogen  is  obtained  by  plowing  down  cover  crops  of  clover.  "  * 

DOMINION   AGRICULTURAL  OFFICES   OF   THE   POTASH    SYNDICATE 
1102-1105  Temple  Building,  Toronto 


THE  "SELKIRK" 

STIFF  STAY  FENCE  IS  THE 

BEST    FENCE    MADE 

It  is  the  one  fence  that  will  keep  its  good  appearance 
and  perfect  shape  in  spite  of  the  hardest  usage  from 
animals  or  the  elements.  You  can  adapt  it  to  every 
requirement.  It  is  easy  to  erect,  consisting  of  lateral 
wires  and  stiff  straight  stays  joined  together  with  a 
lock  that  holds  tight  even  when  direct  pressure  of 
more  than  half  a  ton  is  brought  upon  it.  How  would 
you  like  to 

make   some   cash   profits 

in  return  for  a  little  pleasant  work  done  in  your  spare  time?      We;  want  a    good  V 

agent  in  your   locality — a  man  who  can  interest  his  neighbors  in    Selkirk  Fenc-  \& 

ing.      You  can  do  this,    and    by   doing  it   you  can  make    a    splendid    profit  ^°-  " 

without  spending  much  time  or  effort.      This    proposition  is  worth  im-  VfrS'  "* 

mediate  investigation — investigation  costs  nothing.     Fill  in  the  coup-  ^^s^  The 

n  and  mail  it  to-day.  o*^^  SELKIRK 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO.,  ,0«^    H    ^clct°' 

'  o*V^  Hamilton,  Ont. 

HAMILTON,     ONTARIO  ^p^  Gentlemen-I  wish  to 

s%*£^  examine  for  myself  the  merits 

Manufacturers  of  '^^/^  °'  your  fences.  Send  me  a  free 

Selkirk  Woven  Wire  Fence  JC'  sample  piece  with  descriptive  mat- 

Selkirk  Lawn  Fencing  •^S^  ter  and  aSent  s  terms- 

Selkirk  Poultry  Fencing  ©'♦Ix'^^  Name 

Selkirk  Ornamental  ^^f  p         

Farm  Gates  -^  ' 


It  Is   to   yonr  advantage  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Peerless  Jr.Poultry  Fence 

Saves 
Expense 


Close  enough 

to  keep  chickens  in. 

Strong  enough 
to  keep  the  cattle  out. 


41%  -JBI    _Si»k 


PEERLESS  JUNIOR  Poultry  Fence  will  do 
all  you  wish  of  a  poultry  fence  and  will  do 
much  more.    It  is  built  close  enough  to  keep 
the  chickens  in,  but  it  is  also  built  strong,  rigid 
and  springy.    Those  heavy,  hard  steel  top 
and  bottom  wires,  together  with  intermediate 
laterals,  will  take  care  of  a  carelessly  backed 
wagon,  or  an  unruly  animal  and  spring  back ' 
into  perfect  shape  again.    It  is  the  most  hand- 
some and  most  effective  poultry  fence  on 
the  market.    At  every  intersection  the  wires 
are  firmly  held  together  by  the  never-slip 
PEERLESS  Lock. 

The  Fence  That  Saves  Expense 

because  it  never  needs  repairs.    It  is  the 
cheapest  to  put  up,  too.    It  is  stretched  up 
like  a  field  fence.    More  than  half  the  price 
can  be  saved  in  posts  and  lumber  alone,  as 
required    by    some   other   poultry   fences. 
Write  to-day  for  our  printed  matter.     It  tells 
you  how  to  get  your  full  money's  worth  in 
fences.    We  build  fences  for  every  purpose. 

BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Limited 

Dept.  AB 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.  HAMILTON,   ONT. 


k^^t^^Sk&'^i.. 


You  use  a  hayfork  one 
month  each  year.  You 
use  a  Litter  Carrier  six. 


BE  ATH 

I  M  PROVE  D 


Find   out   at    least.     Our 
catalogue  is  free. 


FEED  and  LITTER   CARRIERS 


The  Beath  Litter  Carrier  has  been  well  named  the  "farmer's  chore  boy."  Either  endless  chain  or 
crank  windlass  hoist.  The  box  of  the  finest  galvanized  steel,  extra  heavy.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Speci- 
ally constructed  flat  rail  track  which  cannot  buckle.  Truck  cannot  jump  the  track.  Each  wheel 
swivelled  independently  on  long  bearing  compound  swivels,  reducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  Dumps 
any  place,  on  your  manure  pile  or  in  your  wagon  or  sleigh  box.    Write  for  freelcatalogue  H. 


W.D.BEATH   &  SON    LIMITED    TORONTO 
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WE  SEND   THIS    100-PAGE 
CLOTH-BOUND    VOLUME 

SEND   US   THE   COUPON   TO-DAY 


FREE 


YOU  only  need  to  tear  out  the  coupon,  fill  it  in  and  mail  it  to  us  to  get  this 
book.  "How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines"  is  a  stiff-covered,  cloth- 
bound  book  of  100-pages,  crammed  full  of  hard  facts  about  the  building  of 
community-owned  telephone  lines.     There  is  no  theory — no  clever  writing 

in  this  book.  It  is  full  of  nothing  but  actual  facts.  It  tells  the  facts  about  the  organization  of 
numerous  rural  telephone  companies  and  the  success  they  have  achieved,  the  facts  you  need  to 
know  to  organize  such  a  company  in  your  own  community,  the  facts  about  mutual-company 
organizations  and  about  stock-company  organizations,  the  facts  about  practical  construction  work 
and  how  you  and  your  own  neighbors  can  do  this  construction,  the  facts  about  the  equipment 
necessary,  the  facts  about  government  regulations  on  the  matter — in  short,  in  tells  you  every  fact 
you  need  to  know,  from  the  moment  you  dream  of  the  possibilities  of 
a  telephone  system  in  your  community,  until  the  line  is  act- 
ually erected  and  you  are  able  to  talk  over  it.  This  is 
the  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
lished anywhere;  it  is  the  one  single 
volume  in  existence  that  gives 
the  farmer  every  detail  of 
information  he  requires 
to  organize  a  telephone 
company  and  construct  a 
rural  telephone  line  from 
start  to  finish. 

You   owe    it    to    yourself    to 
know    all    there    is    to    know 
about  rural  telephones.      Farm- 
ers  all   over  the  Dominion  are 
organizing    companies    of    their 
own;  if  such  a  company  does  not 
already  exist  in  your  locality,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time   until    one 
will  be  formed  and   meantime   you 
should  be  becoming  possessed  of  the 
facts. 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  COUPON 
SIGN  AND  MAIL  IT 

510  ^/     ^-     /""■ 

THE  ^=f"  •    J 

NORTHERN    ^T^ 

EIECIRIC  ^ 

and  MrG.  CO.,       % 
Lim.tttJ  ▲ 

Gentlemen— Please       A 
semi  Lie  FREE,  one      ▼ 
c  py  of  your  1UU-)  age,        ^ 
bound  and  illustrated  ^ 

booic  on  "11   wt>  Wuiid      ^r    „ 
Rural  Telephone  Lines."  % 

Name ^ 

Post  Office 

Province 

It   will   pay   you    to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 


andMANUEACTURING  CO.Lmma 

Manufacturer  and  Supplier  of  all  apparatus 
equipment  used    in    the    construclion,   oper- 
ation   and   maintenance  of   Telephone,   Fire 
Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plants.     Address 
our  house  nearest  you. 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

REGINA       CALGARY      VANCOUVER       2:9s 
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Save  your  wife  from  the  terrors 
of  the  wash-tub 

Do  not  allow  her  to  do  the  washing  in  the  old  style  way. 
The  drudgery,  bother  and  worry  attendant  on  the  wash-tub 
and  wash-board  is  enough  to  wreck  the  nerves  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  average  woman.  Notice  next  wash  day  how  tired 
and  worn  out  she  is,  how  pale  and  haggard  she  is — the 
result  of  a  hard  day's  toil  over  the  wash-board. 
In  the  barn,  granary  or  implement  shed  you  don't  hesitate 
to  install  a  new  device  you  know  will  save  time  and  labor 
You  take  pride  in  having  your  farming  implements  up-to- 
date  Your  wife  takes  the  same  pride  in  the  house.  She 
has  heard  of  our  machine,  of  its  great  labor-saving  features. 
She  often  wished  she  owned  a 

"1900  Gravity"  Washer 

Send  for  one  to-day.  Just  think  how  much  drudgery  it  will 
save — how  overjoyed  your  wife  will  be.  The  "1900  Gravity" 
runs  so  easy — a  child  can  operate  it.  Washes  the  clothes  as 
clean  and  white  as  snow — a  tubful  in  six  minutes.  It  will  save 
your  wife,  save  your  clothes  and  make  a  holiday  of  wash-day 

Write  me  personally  to-day.  I  will  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity'1 
Washer,  freight  paid,  for  a  month's  free  trial. 

Your  wife  can  test  it  thoroughly  before  you  pay  a  cent.  Take  advan- 
tage of  this  offer  at  once  — it  may  have  to  be  discontinued  any  day. 

F.  M.  B.  BACH,  Manager,  The  "1900"  Washer  Co. 
357  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

This  offer  is  not  food  in  Toronto,   Montreal,   Winnipeg1.  Vancouver  or  Suburbs,  as  we 

have  branch  offices  in  these  places.     Special  trial  arrange- 
B58  ments  are  made  in  these  districts 


Washes  a  Tubful    1.1  in  Six  Minutes 


'HBusinesst  men  :who  appreciate  the  significance  of  a  good  appearance  invariably  insist ' 
wTte"  Cpllars.    ^They   neflect-good   taste   and   refined  (-judgment   in  dress. 

CftXhmNQtr 

~  V^_?      Bi-ii<1     ^tA  laundry 

COLLARS  I) 

You  can't  tell  them  from  linen.  They  have  the  perfect  fit,  the  texture  and  dull  finish  of  the  finest 
Irish  linen  collar.  Our  "Slip-Easy"  finish  permits  easy,  correct  adjustment  of  the  tie.  "Challenge"  Collars 
are  waterproof — can  be  cleaned  by   a   rub   from   a   wet  cloth — always   look   fresh   and   new. 


ALLN      p-~~. 

TOE-LATEST 
^PDELS   ! 


BILLS 


Insist  on  "Challenge"  Brand.     If  your   dealer  hasn*t    them,  send    us    25c,  stating  size  and  style 
for  cuffs,  and  we  will  supply  you  at  once.     Send  to-day  for  our  new  style  booklet,  "  Hints  for 


of  collar  you  desire,  or  50c  per  pair 
Careful  Dressers." 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED,  54-64  Fraser  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


It  is   to   your  advantage    to  answer  advertisements. 
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"Dem  suah  do  lighten  de  wuk" 

Aunt  Salina 
The  Velox  or  New  Century  Washers  change 
drudgery  into   easy   work.     They  extract  every 
particle  of  dirt  out  of  the  clothes  and  will  not 
injure  the  finest  fabric. 

The    Velox  is  a  power  machine  only,  while   the    New 
Century  is  made  in  both  power  and  hand 
types.    Both  are  designed  for  efficiency, 
simplicity  and  durability. 

The  Warranty  Wringer  is 
unexcelled  both  in  wringing  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  will  wring 
dryer  than  most  wringers  because 
of  the  greater  elasticity  of  its  rolls. 

The  Monitor  Rotary 
Lawn  Clothes  Dryer  is  the 
companion  labor-saver  of 
these  machines.  The  sim- 
plest and  strongest  drying 
device  in  the  world. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  copy  of  "Aunt 
Salina's  Wash  Day  Philosophy."  It  is  THEE. 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman 
who  is  interested  in  washing   clothes 

CUMMER  -  DOW: 

HAMILTON  —  ON 


with 

LOUDEN'S 
STALLS 

and 

STANCHIONS 

also 

LOUDEN'S 

LITTER 

CARRIERS 

Let  us   give 
you    an    es- 

timate    on 
your  stables. 


We  also  manufacture   HAY  TOOLS  and  BARN  DOOR  HANGERS. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  to 


Louden  Machinery  Co., 


Guelph,  Ont 


Manufacturers  of  Perfect  Barn  Equipments. 


In   writing  Advertisers   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Aint  It  Great 


>> 


"Granny  just  see  how  this  Dennis  Wire  Mat  takes  the  snow 
and  ice  and  dirt  right  off'n  my  boots!" 

The  boy  is  right.     So  were   his  parents  when  they  bought    the    Dennis 
Door  Mat.     CJ  There  is  nothing  which  causes  more  unnecessary  hard  work 
than  the  lack   of   something   at   the   door   to   keep  out  the  dirt  adhering  to 
boots.     There  is  nothing  more  harmful  to  everyone's  health  than 
the  dust  that  arises  from  the  floor;  when  tracked  in  dirt  is  dried 

aad  stirred  up  by  walking.     It  is  just  this  way  that  consump- 

ti_n  and  other  diseases  are  taken  into  healthy  homes. 

It  you  write  us  we  will  tell  you  how  to 

GET  A  DOOR    MAT   FREE 

Send  no  money — just  your  request     J 
for  terms  of  our  special  offer.   Write 
at  once,  and  post  when  you  can  ! 

DENNIS  W I RE  &  IRON  m 
WORKS  CO.,  Limited 

LONDON,  ONTARIO 


Exclusive 
Features 


GRATES:  duplex  and  burn 
either  wood  or  coal.  Can  be 
changed  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
shaker  crank. 

FIRE  BOX:  has  a  rear  exten- 
sion, so  that  when  burning  wood, 
takes  a  27  inch  stick.  Fire  box 
bricks  are  reinforced  with  heavy 
knobs  that  double  their  life. 

RESERVOIR:  on  the  front  of 
the  stove  right  by  the  fire  box — 
the  location  saves  heat. 

OVEN  DOOR:  drop  shelf 
type  and  strong  enough  to  stand  on. 

OVEN  LINING:  heavy  as- 
bestos and  retains  all  the  heat. 

OVEN  SIZE  :  large  and  roomy 
— 20  inches-  biggest  made  for  the 
size  of  the  range. 


■fl     See  Our  Agent    S 


The  * 

New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


USE  THE 
COUPON 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA.  ONTARIO 

Brockville       Barrie       Edmonton 
Regina       Moncton 


Exclusive 
Features 

WARMING  CLOSET:  tight- 
fitting  and  roomy,  with  roll-back 
door. 

THERMOMETER:  every 
New  Empress  is  equipped  with 
accurate  oven  thermometer. 

DRAUGHT:   carries    the    heat 

completely    around    the    oven,      ^p 

insuring     even     temperature.     ^b__ 

Perfect   baking    oven    on    ^ 

small  fuel  consumption.        ^T   matimkai 

f        MFG.  CO.. 
FITTINGS:       w     Ltd .  Ottawa 

nickel-  plated       ^T     Please    send    me 

,       .  catalogue    "IN'*   on 

'  ^W  _  New    Empress   Steel 

out.  M 


and  high-grade    A,     ^^' 
through-        W    Range. 


Address 
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THE 

FENCE 


MAN 

TORONTO.  CANADA 


Sells  his  Crown  Wire  and  Iron  Fences  and 
»»*tes  at  factory  prices,  a  so  Barb'd,  Coiled 
and   Plain  Wire,  Fence  Tools,  etc. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


HIGHEST   PRICES   PAID  FOR 

POULTRY 


WRITE 


The  LAING  PACKING  & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


WINDSORda'fySALT 


"Expect  to  get  the  prize  for   the   best 
butter,  this  year?" 

"Of  course  I  do. 

I  have  the  best  cows  in  the  country — 
and  here's  my  Windsor  Butter  Salt. 

You  can't  beat  that  combination. 

You  know,  I  have  won  first  prize  for 
the  best  butter  ever  since  I  began  to  use 
Windsor  Butter  Salt" 
"Hope  you  win" 
"Thank  you,  so 
do  I" 


In  writing  Advertisers    mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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More  Butter 


The  amount  of  butter  you  get  out  of  your  cream 
depends  much  on  the  kind  of  churn  you  use. 

There  are  more  "FAVORITE  "  Churns  used  in 
Canada  than  any  other.  Because  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  know  that  the  "FAVORITE"  is 
best,  and  they  won't  use  any  other.  Foot 
read  and  hand  lever — 8  sizes. 

Our  new  "CHAMPION"  is  the  champion  of  all 
washing  machines.  Hasiest,  quickest  hand  washer  ever  made. 
Write  us  if  your  dealer  does  not  have  them. 


DAVID  MAXWELL  &  SONS, 


ST.  MARYS,  ONT. 


Connor 
Ball- 
bearing 
Washer 


A   washer    guaran- 
teed   to    take     out 
ALL    the   dirt   and 
leave   the  clothes  snowy  white. 

Runs  on  BALL-BEARINGS  and  driven 
by  STEEL  SPRINGS,  with  a  little  assis- 
tance from  the  operator.  Perfected  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Can  be  supplied  through 
our  agents  or  direct  to  any  address. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET 

J.  H    Connor  &  Sons,  Limited 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 


Make  More 
Money  This  Year 

When  you  turn  the  leaf  into  the  new 
year,  start  right  and  remember  that 
the  wisest  and  most  profitable  reso- 
lution you  can  make  is  "  /  roill  use 

pratts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

every  day.  "  It  is  the  greatest  tonic  ever  devised  for 
building  up  the  money-making  qualities  of  your  poul- 
try. It  increases  vitality,  improves  quality,  protects 
from  disease,  and,  above  all,  it's  a  guaranteed  egg 
producer.  Just  now  when  laying  hens  are  paying  best, 
is  a  good  time  to  start.  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  must 
make  good  or  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.     It  is 

Guaranteed 
or  Money  Back 

Every  penny  you  spend  will  be  refunded  without 
question  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  try  it  at  our  risk.  Give  it  a  hard 
test — you  are  the  judge  of  results. 

Use  Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer  for  lousy 
hens.  Keep  Pratts  Roup  Cure  on  hand.  It  pre- 
vents and  cures  Roup  and  will  save  you  many  a  fine 
bird. 

25  lb.  pails  $2.50,  also  smaller  sizes  and  in  100  lb.  bags 
Be  sure  you  get  PRA  TTS. 

Let  ill  send  you  FREE  Pr»tt»  POULTRY  WRI NKLES 
— you'll  find  it  helpful. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.  of  CANADA 

LIMITED 
DEPT.  66.  TORONTO 


Reading  advertisement*   's   profitable   to   you. 
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"Always     delicious 
and  nutritious." 


Christie's 
Biscuits 

add  to  the  joy  of  the 
New  Year  in  half 
a  million  Canadian 
homes. 

Give    the   young    folks    plenty 
Christie  s  Biscuits  during  1911. 


Because  they  are  crisp,  light,  nour- 
ishing and  always  pure. 

Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewives  are  constantly  advertising 
the  Purity  and  Quality  of  Christie's  Biscuits — hundreds  of  them  visit  our 
big,  bright,  clean  factory  every  year  and  they  know. 

Why  endanger  the  health  of  your  children,  madam,  when  these  delicious 
and  toothsome  delicacies  can  be  provided  in  abundance  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Christie's  Biscuits  are  known  from  ocean  to  ocean  as  'The  purest  of  all 
pure  foods" — they  are  decidedly  good  for  young  and  old  alike. 

When  you  want  the  best  biscuits  'Plain  or  Fancy,"  "Sodas  or  Sweet," 
always  insist  on  Christie's — most  Grocers  handle  them. 

And  remember  this: —  There's  a  Christie  Biscuit  for  every  taste  and 
they  all  taste  delicious. 

If  you  cannot    get  them  at  your  Grocer's, 
let  us  know. 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co. 


Limited 

TORONTO 


C 
U 

i 

T 

s 
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It  is   to   your  advantage  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Cutting  Out  the  '  Kicks ! ' 

In  no  field  has  the   Gas    Engine   so   completely   ousted   all  other   forms  of 
power-developing  devices  as  on  the  farms.     Are  YOU  using  the  best  engine 


"LONDON" 
GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


_ 


The  "  LONDON  "  GASOLINE  ENGINE  is  built  to  do  business.  Has  no  delicate 
or  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and  its  simple  and  substantial  con- 
struction effectively  cuts  out  all  the  kicks  so  common  with  some  other  makes 

The  "LONDON"  Engine  is  tested  out  before  it  leaves  our  shops  and  is  ready 
to  run  as  soon  as  you  get  it.  It  means  a  full  water  tank  always,  plenty  of  cut 
wood,  less  time  spent  on  chores,  less  money  for  hired  help,  a  full  corn  bin, 
in  fact  it  means 


A  PAYING  FARM 


Every  improvement  which  really  makes  for  practical  efficiency  is  included  in 
the  "LONDON." 


It  is 

Easy  to  Start. 
Easy  to  Operate. 
Easy  to  Understand. 


Send  me  full  details  of  the  London  Gasoline  Engine.     I 
want  to  use  it  for 

Name 

Address 

Province 


It  has 

No  Tank. 
No  Fan. 

No  Freezing. 


You  do  not  commit  yourself  in  any  way  if  you  CUT  OFF  and  MAIL  TO-DAY. 

THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO.,  Limited    -    London,  Canada 


It  will   pay  you    to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 


Spraying  Pays 


THLS  was  fully  demonstrated  at  the 
Ontario   Fruit    Growers'   Conven- 
tion and  Exhibition     held  in 
Toronto.  November  1-lth  to  18th. 

The  beautiful  exhibits  of  Northumber- 
land t  and  Durham,  Norfolk,  Lambton, 
Ontario,  Brant,  Wentworth.  Elgin, 
Georgian  Bay  and  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ties could  not  I>e  excelled  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Such  fruit  growing  has  been   made  possible  because  of  the  use  of 

Niagara  Lime-Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead 

All  these  Associations  use  it. 

Nearly  every  prominent  Fruit  Grower  in  Ontario  uses  it. 

There  is  a  reason  why. 

Niagara  is  the  only  absolutely  reliable  spray. 

It  is  made  right  and  stays  right. 

It  carries  the  highest  analysis.     It  always  gives  results. 

Ask    for   our   book   on   "SPRAYS    AND    HOW    TO    USE    THEM." 


Spray  Pumps 


We  have  a  complete  line  of  all  sizes,  suitable  for  any 
orchard . 

Barrel  Pumps— High-powered  Hand  Pumps. 

Power  Pumps  in  1,  2  and  3  cylinders,  fitted  with  1J.  2J 
and  3J  H.P.  engines. 

Our  Pumps  are  noted  for  their  durability,  simplicity, 
and  high  pressure. 

Let  us  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 


Niagara    Brand    Spray   Co.,   Limited 

BURLINGTON,    ONT. 

OUR  OTHER    FACTORIES  : 

NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO  .  of  N.S..  Kentvillo.  N.S.  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO..  Middleport,  N.Y. 

HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  MFG.  CO..  Hood  River.  Ore.         OREGON  SPRAY  CO..  Portland.  Ore. 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO.,  Medford.  Ore. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO..  Trenton.  Ont. 


FOR  1912 

/TSHE  Cockshutt  line  breathes  the  air  of  progress. 
■*•       In  addition  to  the  well-known   Cockshutt  Im- 
plements,  we  are  adding-  Harvesting    and    Haying 
Machinery,  Manure  Spreaders,  Wagons,  Sleighs  and 
Gasoline  Engines.     The  Cockshutt  line  is  now  the 
most  complete    we    have   ever   offered.     Moreover, 
every  implement  we  sell  is  replete  with  the  newest 
improvements  and  is  of  the  highest  possible  quality. 

Special    Catalogues    and 
folders   illustrating    the 
above  mailed  on  request. 

Appreciation 

ii 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  Season  prompts 
us  to  sincerely    wish  you,    our  friends,   the 
compliments  of  the  Season.      We  trust  also 
that  the  New    Year  for  you    will  he  most 
prosperous.     We  cordially  thank  our  dealers 
and   patrons    for   the    business    they     have 
given    us    during  the  past  year. 

^SCKSHUTT 
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The  Success  of  Tree  Surgery 


0 


A  Plea  for  a  Fuller  and 
Broader  Farm  Life 


E 


A  New  Town  for  an  Old  One 


a 


Foreign  Spies  in  Canada 


l/£G£Tpllfi 


SOME  years  ago  a  man  discovered  that  we  do 
not  chew  our  food  sufficiently  and,  in  conse- 
quence, bring'  upon  ourselves  tbe  terrors  of  in- 
digestion and  dyspepsia.  This  man's  name  is 
Fletcher  and  he  established  what  is  known  as 
Fleteherism,  the  practice  of  masticating  all  food 
far  beyond  the  point  we  are  accustomed  to  think 
necessary.  According  to  Fleteherism,  we  can 
eat  practically  any  food  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
or   night   if  we  will   chew   it   sufficiently. 

More  recently,  another  American.  Upton  Sin- 
clair, has  come  out  with  a  story  of  his  exper- 
iences and  advocates  the  opposite  of  frequent 
eating.  He  says  that  the  only  way  to  get  into 
perfect  condition  is  to  literally  starve  yourself 
for  many  days  by  going  completely  without  food 
of  every  kind. 

Both  claim  to  have  been  wonderfully  bene- 
fited by  following  out  their  theories,  yet  these 
men   are  widely   opposed    in   many   respects. 

The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two.  In 
one  most  important  respect,  however,  these  two 
authorities  are  agreed,  namely,  that  we  eat  in 
too   great    quantities   and   eat   too   fast. 


The  rush  of  business  and  other  matters  is 
the  cause  uf  endless  misery.  We  crowd  eating 
into  as  few  moments  as  possible.  We  chew  our 
food  only  enough  to  make  swallowing  possible. 
Because  we  get  so  little  satisfaction  from  each 
mouthful  we  eat  a  greater  quantity  than  our 
stomachs  can  assimilate  properly  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  whole  digestive  mechanism  cries 
out  in  remonstrance  and  we  suffer  the  untold 
agonies    of   indigestion. 

At  a  time  like  this,  immediate  relief  is  imper- 
ative. Quack  nostrums  should  be  avoided  at  all 
hazards.  A  sure  and  safe  remedy  like  Parmelee's 
Vegetable  Tills  should  be  used  faithfully  and 
persistently  till  the  whole  system  is  in  trim 
again.  Parmelee's  are  the  vegetable  pills  which 
have  for  many  years  been  a  leading  specific  for 
stomach  trouble.  The  mandrake,  dandelion  and 
other  valuable  ingredients  cause  them  to  act 
quickly  but  without  ill  effect  and  to  permanently 
benefit.  Do  not  accept  any  substitute.  Parme- 
lee's Vegetable  Pills  are  sold  in  25  cent  boxes  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Prepared  only  by  Northrop 
&    Lyman   Co.,   Limited.   Toronto. 


It  Will   Pay   You    to  Investigate 

carefully  the  merits  of  different  makes  of  litter  carriers 
before  buying  an  outfit. 

DON'T  BE  SATISFIED  with  any  style  of  litter  carrier 
that  is  offered  to  you.  If  possible,  see  different  makes  in 
operation  and  compare  them.  Should  you  be  unable  to 
do  this,  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  new  catalogue, 
which  describes  and  illustrates  the  "BT"  Litter  Carrier. 
By  reading  this  carefully  you  will  get  complete  informa- 
tion,  and   we   know  you   will  be  pleased   with  our  outfit. 

The  "BT"  LITTER  CARRIER  will  stand  your  most 
careful  inspection.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  is 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  We  use  double  purchase  in  lifting 
and  have  a  straight  sprocket-chain  connection  for  lifting, 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  an  efficiency  of  from 
"0  to  80  per  cent.  Most  firms  use  a  worm-gear  lift  and 
with    them    from   50   to   60    per   cent,   of   the  energy    of   the 

operator  is  lost  in  friction.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  "BT"   Litter  Carrier  elevates  easier 

and  quicker  than  others? 

Send  us  a  sketch  showing  the  layout  of  your  stables,  with  measurements  thereon  and 

let  us  know  where  you  wish  the  litter  carrier  to  run.     We  will  then   be  pleased   to  give  you 

:in   estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  installing  and   send   complete  information. 

Now  is  the  time  when   a  litter  carrier  is   most   useful  and   you   should   get   information 

and    prices   at  once.     Our  catalogue   is   free  and     will     be   mailed     to   anyone    interested   on 

request.     Write  us  to-day. 


BEATTY  BROS. 


Fergus,  Ont. 


We  also  manufacture  STEEL  STALLS,  STANCHIONS  and  HAY  TOOLS. 
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Get  the  plow  that  pays  for 
itself  in  a  season  ! 


Hitch  three  ordinary  horses 
to  a  Crown  Gang  Plow,  and 
do  as  much  plowing  in  a  day, 
on  any  soil,  as  ever  you  had 
done  with  two  plows,  two 
men,  and  FOUR  horses, 
Figure  what  that  actually 
saves  you  in  the  course  of  a 
Spring  plowing,  and  you  will 
know  why  we  say  the  Crown 
pays  for  itself  in  a  season. 


It  turns  a 

perfect 

furrow 


Reading   advertisements    is   profitable   to    y.ou. 
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The  Reader 

His  Rewards 


The  man  who  does  not  read  some  sort  of  literature 
can  neither  live  well  nor  prosper.  The  man  who 
does  not  read  true  periodical  literature  —  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publications — is  losing  the  profits 
of  his  occupation,  the  zest  of  his  existence. 

His  worst  misfortune  is  that  such  a  man  cannot  re- 
alize his  loss. 

Few  of  us,  absorbed  as  we  are  in  our  work,  realize 
how  much  we  lose  by  being  "too  busy  to  read." 
Yet  so  important  have  "the  papers"  become  in  our 
everyday  lives  that  there  is  ever  keener  competition 
among  the  publishers  to  print  better  and  still  better 
reading  matter. 


Our  Ideal: 


ea/s 

We  owe  it  to  you,  our  readers,  to  give  you  the  best, 
and  only  the  best,  on  every  page.  We  believe  you 
will  wish  us  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  entertain  you. 
We  shall  therefore  aim  always  to  give  you  the  best 
expert  information  on  all  subjects  discussed,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  and  the  cleanest  stories  that 
can  be  secured. 

This  purpose  we  shall  carry  out  in  advertising  as 
in  reading  pages.  We  shall  accept  no  advertising 
which  we  could  not  honestly  recommend  after  in- 
vestigation. In  this  we  simply  treat  our  subscribers 
as  our  good  friends.  This  policy,  though  perhaps 
new  to  our  readers,  is  only  the  square  deal. 
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to  you,  and  you  can  obtain  j 
parting  with  a  cent.  Simply  d 
Magazine"  in  your  spare  time, 


Is  There  any  Book  Here 
You  Would  Like? 

There  cannot  fail  to  be  one  or  more  of  these  of  vital  interest 

ust  those  you  want  without 
o  a  little  work  for  "Farmer's 
and  you  can  become  possessor 
of  any  of  these  books  you 
wish  for.  Introduce  the 
"Farmer's  Magazine"  to 
your  neighbors  and  obtain 
their  subscriptions,  sending 
us  two  subscriptions  for 
every  dollar  book  you  want 
or  four  subscriptions  for 
every  $2.00  book.  The  book 
or  books  will  be  sent  by 
return,  post  paid.  The  work 
of  getting  the  subscriptions 
is  easy  and  congenial. 
"Farmer's  Magazine"  has 
met  with  a  splendid  recep- 
tion from  every  section  of 
the  farming  community  and 
is  acknowledged  to  fill  a 
long  felt  want.  Get  busy 
right  away. 


READ  THE  LIST   CAREFULLY: 

Money  in  the   Garden 
By  P  T.  Quinn, 

Deals    concisely    and    practically    with    kitchen 
garden,   market  garden  and  field  culture.     Il- 
lustrated.    Price,   $1.00. 
Feeding  Farm  Animals 

By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw 

For  student  and  farmer.  The  most  practical 
and  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  ever 
published.     Illustrated,      Price,    $2.00. 

Bookkeeping  for  Farmers 
By  Clark  Atkeson 

To  which  is  added  "The  Stockbridge  System" 
of  accounts.  The  methods  are  simple  in  the 
extreme  and  very  effective.  Makes  it  easy  to 
find  actual  cost  of  each   product.    Price,  25c. 

Dodd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor 
By  G.H.  Dodd,  V.S. 

A  complete  treatise.  Invaluable  to  every 
rearer  or  keeper  of  horses.  Illustrated.  Price. 
$1.00. 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse  Keepers 
By  H.  W.  Heibert  (Frank  Forester) 

A  complete  manual  for  horsemen.  Illustrated. 
Price,   $1.50. 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell 
By  Peter  Howden 

Describes  clearly  how  to  distinguish  a  sound 
from   an   unsound    horse.     $1.00. 

American  Cattle  Doctor 
By  G.  H.  Dodd, VS. 

A  complete  work  on  all  the  diseases  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine.  Illustrated.  A  standard 
work   of  immense   value.     Price,   $2.00. 

The  New  Egg  Farm 
By  H.  H.  Stoddard 

How  to  profitably  produce  eggs  and  poultry. 
140    original    illustrations.      $1.00. 

Modern  House  Plans  for  Everybody 
By  S.  B.  Reid 

Gives  a  wide  range  of  designs  for  dwellings 
rusting  from  $250  to  $8,000.  Plans  have  been 
tested  and  approved.  Filled  with  diagrams 
and    illustrations.     Price,   $1.00. 

Barn  Plans  and  Out  Buildings 

•Jr>7  illustrations.  Full  of  ideas,  suggestions. 
plans.  Contains  chapters  describing  plans  of 
every  other  building  required  about  the  farm. 
Price,  $1.00. 

World's  Standard  Dictionary 

Full  leather  binding.  Contains  hundreds  of 
new  words,  definitions,  pronunciation,  syno- 
nyms,   etymology.      Price.    $1.50. 


Remember  the  first  one  in  your 
district  to  get  busy  has  the  easiest 
task.  Make  up  your  mind  to  start 
to  day.  Send  for  sample  copies, 
prospectus,  etc.,  to 

The    MacLean 
Publishing  Co.,  l- ^ 

143   University  Avenue,  Toronto 


Say    you    saw    the    ad.    in    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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The  Gillette 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 
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Will  Suit 

YOUR 

Face 


The  GILLETTE  is  the  only  razor  that  adapts  itself  to  your 
individual  needs. 

Whether  your  skin  be  tender  or  your  beard  tough— whether  you  want  a 
light  or  a  close  shave — a  slight  turn  of  the  screw  handle  instantly  adjusts  the  GIL- 
LETTE blade  to  give  you  exactly  what  you  want. 

It's  not  a  case  of  handling  a  razor  so  carefully  and  so  skillfully  that  you 
make  up  partially  for  what  it  lacks — you  simply  pick  up  the  GILLETTE  and 
shave.  The  care,  the  skill  and  the  adaptability  have  been  put  into  the  razor  it- 
self, so  that  any  man  can  get  a  clean,  quick,  safe  and  comfortable  shave  with  a 
GILLETTE  the  first  time  he  tries. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer,  druggist  or  jeweler  to  show 
you  the  Standard  Sets  at  $5.00  and  Pocket  Editions 
at  $5.00  to  $6.00. 

The  Gillette   Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

63  St.  Alexander  Street,  MONTREAL 

Offices  also    in    NEW    YORK  (Times   Building),  CHtCAGO  (Stock  Exchange    Building) 

LONDON,  ENGLAND  and  SHANG- 
HAI, CHINA 

^^-^v;  ilfl  V^jijL'SisJiSt^T  -'  -'J~^  Factories  at  Montreal,  Boston,  Leicester 

known  the.— ^^  ^  'wuntn  <-wfp  Berlin,  Paris. 


WORLD  OVER 


! 


The   advertiser   would   like    to   know   ivlierti    you    saw   his    advertisement — tell    him. 
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More  Knowlege — More  Success! 

You  have  wished  to  possess  a  better  education.  You  realize  the  need 
of  more  expert  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  modern  business 
methods,  or  of  some  special  subjects  which  interest  you  personally. 

You  can  be  educated  without  years  at  College,  without  money.  The 
best  teaching  by  the  best-known  schools  and  professors  is  yours  if  you 
will. 

The  Best  Agricultural  Colleges— The  Shaw  Corres- 
pondence School. 

The  list  below  gives  courses  of  study  for  your  choice.  In  the  column 
at  the  left  are  the  numbers  of  subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine  you 
need  to  get,  to  get  these  courses  free.— WRITE  US  TO-NIGHT,  and 
LEARN  HOW. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON-AND  DO  IT  NOW. 


No.  Subs, 
at  $2.  each 

SUBJECT 

H.rk 
Coarse 
Wanted 

IO 

14 
20 

23 
23 
60 

Two  weeks'  course  in  Stock  and  Seed  Judging  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Guelph,  or  an  equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural  College  in  Canada. 
(Including  board,  books,  etc.) 

Full  correspondence  course  in   either  Arithmetic   or   Business   Letter   Writing. 
Four  weeks'  Poultry  Course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Guelph.  or  an 
equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural  College  in  Canada.     (Including   board, 
books,  etc.) 

Correspondence  Course  in  Home  Photography. 
Correspondence  Course  in  Bookkeeping  in  all  its  branches. 

Three  months'   Dairying   Course   at   the   Ontario   Agricultural   College.  Guelph. 
or  an  equal  period  at  any  other  Agricultural  College  in  Canada.  (Including  board, 
books,  etc.) 

It  will   pay   you    to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 


FARMER'S— ADVERTISING    SECTION 


There's  Money 
in  Art 


N 
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The     greatest     in- 
comes   of    nioderii 
times    are    earned 
by  artists 
We    teach    you     right     at 
home    this    very     popular 
profession. 

Our  courses  have  beeu 
prepared  by  the  strong- 
est combination  of  art 
talent  in  America — by  a 
staff  of  six  specialists. 
We  offer  the  most  au- 
thoritative and  scientific 
instruction  that  can  be 
obtained. 

We  have  students  everywhere — Some  of 
Canada's  leading  illustrators  are  our 
students. 

Fill   in    your   name   and    address. 
Cut  out  this  ad.  and  send  to  us  to-day 
for   our   handsome   new    prospectus 
"The  Art  of  Drawing  for  Profit." 


Name   

Address    

The  Shaw    Correspondence   School 

v  M.  393  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 


BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

J\  N  undenominational  school  for  girls. 
^~  ^~  Courses  include  Piano,  Violin,  Voice, 
Theory,  Physical  Culture,  Expression,  Art  and 
Preparation  for  Entrance  Examination.  Eminent- 
ly qualified  teachers,  refined  home  surroundings. 

Pupils  attend  churches  selected  by  parents.  Children  of  any 
afle  admitted.      Special  courses  for  adults.      Enter  any  time. 

Wrt'te  for  particulars   to 

MRS.   COURTICE,  Directress 

59   Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


$200  and  MEDAL 


"I  was  enabled  by  vour  Latin  course  to  overtake  the  class 
in  Acad.  II.  of  the  Gault  Iostit..  Valley  field,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  term  I  took  191  marks  out  of  200.  winning  the 
Latin  piize  donated  by  Dean  Moyse  of  McGil]  Univ.,  and 
next  tirm  I  took  181  marks  on  the  McGill  matric,  again 
winning;  the  Latin  prize.  I  was  also  much  benefited  Dy- 
vour French  course,  taking  93  marks  out  of  100,  thereby 
winning  the  gold  medal  offered  by  Mons.  A.  Bergevin, 
M.P.P.  and  on  the  McGill  matric,  taking  178  marks  in 
French." 

N.  S.  D.,  Ottawa. 

Courtet  by  mail  in  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish. 

L'ACADEMIE  De  BRISAY 

414  Bank  Street,  OTTAWA 


An    Interesting 

BooKlet 

on  business  education  is  issued  by  this 
school.  If  you  are  interested  in  your 
own  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
it.     Drop  a  card  to-day. 

British  American  Business  College 

Y.M.C.A.  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

T.  M.  Watson,  Principal 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
oi  live  stock  for  identification. 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 

Canadian  Agents 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 
Hamilton,  -  -  Ontario 


Every   advertisement  on   this   page  merits   your  attention. 
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Editorial 


THE  RECIPROCITY  QUESTION 

A  deputation  of  Canadian  fanners  met 
the  Canadian  Government  in  December 
last  and  urged  the  lowering  of  the  tariff 
on  agricultural  implements  and  national 
products.  The  manufacturers  followed  in 
January  with  a  deputation  arguing  for 
the  status  quo.  The  United  States  have 
heen  finding  the  cost  of  living  intruding 
itself  into  party  politics,  so  much  so  that 
each  of  their  great  parties  sought  a  solu- 
tion in  freei'  trade  with  Canada.  They 
came  here.  Canada  reciprocated.  The 
result  was  the  comprehensive  measure  of 
free  trade  in  natural  products  now  before 
Parliament   and  Congress. 

The  question  is  supreme  in  each  conn- 
try.  Every  business  man  is  weighing  the 
probable  results.  Opinions  are  legion.  From 
the  mass  of  discussion,  the  average  man 
cannot  deduce  really  definite  and  logical 
conclusions.  lie  fears  he  has  neglected 
many  important  premises  to  his  argument. 
Revisions  of  his  judgment  have  been  made 
and  remade.  Experience  is  the  only  fat 
that  can  be  thrown  into  the  boiling  vat  to 
send  the  scum  definitely  to  the  top.  It  is 
thus  that  many  are  stand-patters — watch- 
ing the  pot  boil.  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
has  received  so  many  letters,  all  of  them 


commendable  indeed,  that  a  publication 
of  them  in  this  issue  i>  impossible.  The 
arguments  put  forth  are  familiar  already 
to  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  issue 
in  the  press  is  too  largely  running  to  a 
partisan  bias.  Extravagant  statements  are 
being  made  on  both  sides.  Blue  ruin 
grins  from  every  protected  fence  row. 
while  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  with 
national  expansion  is  miraged  plainly  in 
other  men's  visions. 

The  pot  is  boiling  hard  and  the  escap- 
ing steam  will,  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
cloud  the  issue.  Sane,  cool  judgment  is 
needed  by  our  people  at  this  time.  Public- 
opinion  is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
opinions  and  in  our  democratic  govern- 
ment every  man  owes  it  to  his  country  to 
be  sensible, 

®       ® 

THE  RURAL  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  is  again  in 
the  limelight,  Controversy  has  taken 
place  because  an  issue  from  the  people  has 
forced  itself  into  prominence.  There  is 
a  lack  of  public  school  teachers.  Many 
schools  in  Ontario  are  being  managed  by 
unqualified     youths.     Without    technical 
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training,  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  an  incomplete  mental  equipment, 
these  soi  disant  teachers  are  entrusted  with 
the  impressionable  years  of  our  young 
Canadians  It  is  this  happy  style,  applied 
to  agriculture,  that  has  reaped  for  us  to- 
day our  abandoned  farms,  our  sow  thistle 
flower  gardens,  and  our  shortage  of  na- 
tural food  products.  Will  the  present  pol- 
icy in  the  schools  produce  as  many  weeds 
in  our  school  gardens  or  as  many  dere- 
licts in  life? 

The  question  is  a  most  pressing  pne, 
and  the  Ontario  Government  has  given 
the  opposition  its  biggest  lever  against, 
them  in  the  way  it  has  handled  the  school 
question.     Will  it  be  solved  soon? 

The  former  inadequate  salaries — four 
hundred  dollars  for  a  man — tell  the  tale. 
A  hedger  and  ditcher  can  command  more 
wages  and  avoid  the  responsibilities  and 
worries.  Tt  is  an  economic  law,  that  only 
those  will  remain  who  cannot  shift  to 
more  lucrative  feeding  zones.  A  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  not  too  much  for  a  public 
school  teacher,  but  where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  The  Ontario  Government 
with  its  succession  duties  and  other  tax 
revenues  could  easily  solve  the  problem. 

Cutting  off  the  model  schools  without 
increasing  the   rewards   for  teachers  has 
produced  the  present  muddle. 
®      ® 
SOWING  SEEDS  IN  RUSSIA 

Even  Russia  is  showing  a  desire  to 
learn  a  better  agriculture.  The  opinions 
that  have  been  held  so  long  by  Western 
people  that  the  Czar's  dominions  are 
bound  in  the  iron  of  custom  and  privi- 
lege, will  have  to  be  revised.  For  the  re- 
cent Consular  and  Trade  reports  state  that 
the  Imperial  Agricultural  Museum  has 
conducted,  free,  in  St.  Petersburg,  a  series 
of  systematic  readings  on  agriculture. 
Trained  mechanics  illustrate  the  putting 
together  of  farm  machinery,  and  explain 
their  working.  Demonstrations  in  the 
fertilization  of  fish  spawn,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  incubator  hatching  of  chick- 
ens, are  given  in  the  experimental  depart- 
ment of  the  museum. 

The  attendance  at  these  lectures  has  in- 
creased from  5.093  in  1906  to  60.346  in 
1909.  The  lectures  are  given  in  the  even- 
ing and  on  Sunday.  Excursions  to  the 
various  farms  and  stockyards  are  made  bv 


arrangement.  Plant  culture,  bee  culture, 
dairy  farming  as  well  as  all  forms  of  stock 
raising  are  taken  up. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  present  schol- 
astic season,  which  began  in  October,  the 
courses  of  the  systematic  lectures  embrace 
the  following  academic  subjects:  Elemen- 
tary chemistry,  elementary  anatomy, 
physiology  of  plants,  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  agricultural  meteor- 
ology, agricultural  economy,  seeds,  agri- 
cultural implements,  cattle-raising,  swine- 
raising,  etc. 

®      ® 

GRAIN  FIRST— THEN   LIVE  STOCK 

"It  is  only  a  question  of  time,"  says 
our  Scotch  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  "when  the  farmers 
of  the  West  will  come  back  to  the  raising 
of  live  stock  on  their  farms.  Big  crops  I 
look  upon  as  a  curse,  in  some  ways.  Just 
as  the  farmer  has  stocked  up  his  farm 
nicely,  along  comes  a  bumper  yield  of 
wheat,  and  straightway  the  farmer  dis- 
poses of  the  stock  and  goes  into  grain- 
growing.  Grain-growing  soon  exhausts 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  a  train  of 
abandoned  farms  marks  the  passing  of 
the  wheat  miner." 

"The  centre  of  the  wheat-growing  coun- 
try is  steadily  receding  from  the  East.  It 
has  passed  from  Ontario  to  the  States, 
crossing  them  gradually  until  it  now  rests 
in  Saskatchewan.  Wheat  farmers  are  soil 
robbers  and  the  Western  men  will  be  well 
advised  if  they  secure  the  best  live  stock 
they  can  get  for  their  farms  now." 

These  words  are  only  a  reiteration  of 
past  experiences  in  the  growth  of  new 
countries.  It  is  a  law  of  economics  that 
the  easier  cultivated  lands  will  be  taken  at 
first.  Those  demanding  more  ingenuity 
and  skill  will  be  left  for  the  last.  Thus  it 
is,  we  see  the  wave  of  "wheat  madness" 
preceding  the  stockfeeding  phase  of  farm 
life. 

®      ® 

IN  EDEN'S  BOWERS 

There  has  been  introduced  in  the 
County  of  Elgin,  Ontario,  the  school 
garden.  Springwater  school  secured  an 
acre  of  sandy  land  in  the  Spring  of  1910, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  section  ploughed, 
wwked.  and  manured  the  uninviting 
patch    of    quack-ridden    earth.     Half   an 
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acre  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  was  staked 
out  into  small  plots,  five  feet  by  ten,  so 
that  each  pupil  would  have  a  piece  of 
land  for  his  own.  The  pupil's  name  was 
painted  on  a  small  white  stake  at  the 
corner  of  his  lot.  Here  they  planted 
strawberries  and  other  fruits,  as  well  as 
grains  which  they  secured  from  the  On- 
tario Agriculture  College.  The  program 
of  study  includes  one  hour's  work  per  day 
in  this  miniature  farm.  During  the  sum- 
mer vacation  they  visit  the  plots  every 
Friday  afternoon.  The  returns  from  each 
plot  become  the  property  of  the  student. 
For  this  work  the  teacher  must  be  a  grad- 
uate in  school  gardening  and  receives  an 
extra  grant  from  the  Government. 

The  idea  is  a  most  commendable  one. 
It  is  a  recognition  in  a  modest  way  of  the 
real  nature  of  child  life,  which  throbs 
with  the  spirits  that  make  so  interesting 
those  fundamental  primaries  of  the  phys- 
ical world  as  were  emphasized  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  civilization,  namely,  earth, 
air,  fire  and  water.  To  have  as  complete 
a  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  of  every- 
day life  as  is  possible  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern progress  and  research  is  the  rightful 
demand  of  every  child  that  breathes  the 
breath  of  twentieth  century  enlighten- 
ment. And  the  people  who  pay  our  taxes 
and  frame  our  laws  have  a  responsibility 
to  bear  that  has  not  been  recognized  as 
fully  as  the  highest  ends  of  national  life 
demand.  He  exalts  most  the  farm  life  of 
our  nation  who  tires  not  in  his  persistency 
to  secure  a  rational,  sensible  and  simple 
program  of  studies  for  our  biggest  educa- 
tional influence,  the  little  red  school- 
houses  that  dot  the  concessions  of  our 
country. 

®      ® 

IS  THE  CHESTNUT  DOOMED  ? 

Five  years  ago  a  singular  disease  attack- 
ed the  American  Chestnut  tree  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  New  York.  The  dis- 
ease works  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree 
and  soon  causes  the  outer  bark  to  wrinkle 
and  fall  off.  Instead  of  going  up  the 
tree,  as  it  is  the  case  with  the  pear-blight, 
it  runs  around  the  tree  in  a  circle  and 
thus  kills  the  tree  or  limb  attacked  out- 
right. It  is  a  fungus,  but  so  far  it  has  de- 
fied the  best  men  in  arboriculture  to 
effect  a  cure  or  suggest  a  method  to  check 


its  destructive  work.  Spraying  seems  to 
be  no  good,  for  the  spores  fly  in  the  air 
and  attack  the  tree  at  any  point.  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Murrill,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  says 
that  he  can  compare  it  to  nothing  in  the 
diseases  of  the  tree  world.  It  seems  to  be 
to  the  vegetable  world  what  cancer  is  to 
the  human  body  and  science  is  as  much 
baffled. 

Already  hundreds  of  chestnut  trees  are 
dead  in  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jers- 
ey, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Indiana  and  Massa- 
chussetts.  The  threatened  loss  of  this 
distingued  American  tree  means  much  to 
the  national  sentiment  and  commercial 
life  of  Uncle  Sam.  For  the  wood  of  this 
tree  has  a  great  many  uses  in  the  furni- 
ture and  house-building  world,  apart 
from  its  ornamental  properties  to  the 
homes  and  streets  of  New  England.  A 
deal  of  sentiment  twines  around  the  tree 
made  classic  in  every  schoolboy's  mind 
by  the  poet  Longfellow.  Every  tree  that 
dies  will  have  its  score  of  mourners. 

.     ®      ® 
THE  CRY  FROM  THE  TREES 

There  is  something  in  tree  life  that  ap- 
peals to  the  most  careless.  The  stately 
elms  with  their  fine  tracery  of  twigs,  the 
beloved  maple  with  its  regular,  yet  pleas- 
ing sprightliness,  the  Norway  spruce  with 
its  transplanted  conventionality — all  are 
our  mute  friends,  and  tell  us  tales  of  life, 
deep  with  its  hidden  mysteries. 

Man  has  made  sad  havoc  of  the  forests 
of  trees  that  adorned  and  protected  our 
North  American  heritage.  Too  often  he 
has  not  paid  back  the  debt  he  assumed  by 
a  liberal  planting  in  the  springtime  for 
his  sins  of  commission  during  the  winter. 
Our  farmers  are  perhaps  the  worst  of 
offenders  in  this  regard.  Too  often  a 
bleak  landscape  greets  the  eye;  too  often 
a  lonely  house  stands,  dull  and  drear 
against  the  leaden  sky,  with  not  a  friendly 
tree  nor  shrub  to  soften  the  harsh  outlines 
of  the  outraged  land. 

The  appeal  that  is  most  effective  to  the 
ordinary  man  is  the  one  that  comes 
through  the  pocketbook,  and  taking  this 
channel,  we  call  upon  every  farmer  to 
protect  his  residence,  his  orchards  and  his 
stock  by  tree  planting  this  spring.  Save 
money  —  and     a    penny    saved     is     a 
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penny  earned,  runs  the  old  adage,  by 
checking  the  disintegating  influences  of 
winds  and  floods  upon  your  fields,  by 
planting  that  roadside  fence  with  trees,  by 
leaving  that  woodlot  to  reforest  itself,  or 
l>y  replanting  that  hillside  or  waste  corner 
of  your  farm  with  the  sturdy  walnut,  the 
graceful  elm,  the  vigorous  maple,  the 
lissome  willow,  the  Norway  spruce,  our  in- 
digenous pine,  or  tin-  hardy  ealalpa.  It 
will  not  only  add  dollars  to  the  value  of 
your  farm  hut  will  contribute  a  lasting  in- 
terest to  country  life  and  assuredly  charm 
your  countrymen  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  man  who  plants  a  tree,  howsoever 
poor  be  his  motive,  is  a  benefactor  to  the 
race. 

There  is  no  more  silent  tribute  to  the 
greatness  of  trees,  no  more  mute  appeal 
registered  in  the  inarticulate  world  than 
comes  from  the  massive  pine  stumps  up- 
turned in  many  an  Ontario  farm's  fence 
rows.  Here  grew  the  giants  of  our  forests 
at  one  time,  trees  that  masted  many  a 
vessel  and  floated  many  a  hull.  Without 
those  tall  pines  early  Canadian  commerce 
would  have  suffered  much.  Where  great, 
trees  grew,  in  the  aftermath  came  men, 
and  in  this  second  growth  there  should  be 
that  kinship  shown  that  links  all  great- 
ness together.  Such  is  the  tree-planting 
spirit  that  will  continue  to  show  to  the 
coming  generations,  that  their  forebears 
had  caught  the  sublimity  of  spirit  that 
murmured  through  the  trees  they  felled. 

Make  it  a  point  in  your  farm  calcula- 
tions that  at  least  one  day  must  be  devoted 
to  planting  trees  this  spring,  whether  you 
live  on  a  rented  place  or  upon  your  par- 
ental and  beloved  home  acres. 

®      ® 

SELECT  BIG  KERNELS 

The  importance  of  selecting  big  plump 
seed  for  the  spring  seedings  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  farmers.  The 
experiments  at  the  O.A.C.  and  at  all  the 
experimental  farms  in  Canada,  go  to  show 
that  increased  vigor,  earlier  germination 
and  greater  productiveness  result  from 
the  big  kernels.  Give  the  young  plant  a 
good  start  in  life  and  it  will  stand  a  great 
many  more  buffetings  from  our  winds 
and  floods  than  the  poorly  nourished 
blades  of  struggling  plant  life. 


Seed  grain  taken  at  random  from  our 
farm  granaries  is  too  often  considered  fit 
for  sowing.  Many  farmers  have  the  good 
intentions  during  these  slack  days  of  win- 
ter to  go  to  work  to  select  their  seed,  but 
procrastination,  that  old  thief  of  so  many 
good  things,  has  found  these  same  farmers 
at  the  seed  time  without  the  selection 
made,  and  so  the  old  bin  is  again  called 
upon  for  its  hotch-potch  of  poor,  good  and 
indifferent  seeds,  with  perhaps  its  quota 
of  wild  oats,  tares,  yellow  dock,  ragweed 
and  mustard. 

Consequently,  this  jogging  of  the  mem- 
ories of  our  Canadian  farmers  may  not  be 
out  of  place  at  this  time.  The  weather  is 
not  too  cold,  nor  the  day  so  filled  with 
duties  that  one  cannot  take  time  to  put 
the  fanning  mill  in  shape,  and  then  re- 
clean  the  seed,  taking  out  liberally,  so  as 
to  leave  only  the  plumpest  kernels  for  the 
seed  bed.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  put 
the  grain  through  the  mill  several  times 
but  each  operation  will  amply  pay  for  its 
labor.  Bag  up  these  clean  bushels  ready 
for  your  spring  sowing,  with  perhaps 
more  than  you  require,  for  the  weather 
may  upset  your  present  calculations  as  to 
your  acreage. 

It  must  he  also  borne  in  mind  that  the 
larger  the  seed,  the  greater  the  amount  per 
acre  that  must  be  sown.  Cartons,  the  Eng- 
lish seed  firm,  advocate  the  sowing  of  four 
bushels  of  big,  plump  oats  and  while  it 
seems  too  liberal  to  the  most  of  us,  it  has 
been  proven  correct  from  their  standpoint. 
Like  begets  like  in  our  seed  grains  and 
there  is  no  more  interesting  study  than 
that  which  observes  the  practical 
working  out,  in  our  farms,  of 
those  theories  that  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  previous  experience.  Nature 
unfolds  things  of  great  interest  to  the 
farmer,  if  he  will  only  bend  to  the  music 
that  only  the  listening  ear  of  the  believer 
can  interpret. 

®      ® 
VENTILATION 

It  is  most  important  that  all  rooms  in 
which  people  "eat.  sleep  and  have  their 
being"  should  be  at  all  times  properly 
ventilated,  and  yet  now  often  it  is  so. 
In  the  case  of  children  who  are  ill.  no 
matter  what  the  doctor  says,  parents  are 
nervous  about  opening  the  windows.  The 
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room  may  feel  too  cold  as  it  is,  or  double 
windows  put  up  in  early  autumn  with 
well  considered  determination  that  they 
withstand  any  wind  heaven  sends,  may 
render  it  impossible  to  regulate  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  chamber  in  question.  Un- 
der circumstances  such  as  these  it  is  a 
useful  thing  to  know  there  is  a  simple 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  and  that  though 
not  so  good,  of  course,  as  a  thorough 
draught  of  fresh  air,  it  is  the  next  best 
thing.  Procure  a  pail  of  fresh  cold  water, 
the  colder  the  more  effective,  and  place  it 
in  the  room.  It  will  absorb  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  gases ,  with  which  the 
room  is  filled  from  the  respiration  of 
those  eating  or  sleeping  in  the  apartment. 
Few  realize  how  deeply  important  such 
purification  is  for  the  health  of  the  fam- 
ily, or  indeed  understand  that  there  can 
be  any  impurity  in  the  room  when  it  is 
well  looked  after  and  kept  clean.  Never- 
theless in  a  few  hours  the  pitcher  or  pa'i 
of  cold  water  will  make  the  air  of  a  room 
pure,  but  the  water  will  be  entirely  unfit 
for  use,  and  if  taken  as  a  drink,  most  un- 
wholesome. 

:.    ®         ® 

WEEDS-OUR   COMPANIONS 

Many  of  our  country  roadsides  are  fill- 
ed with  rubbish.  Many  a  fine  farm  is  be- 
ing sapped  of  its  usefulness.  The  reason 
is  weeds.  Yes,  noxious  weeds,  that  are 
being  reproduced  yearly  many  fold. 

No  wonder!  A  half-pint  of  oat  screen- 
ings from  western  Canada  was  sent  re- 
cently  to   the  Seed   Commissioner  at  Ot- 


tawa for  analysis.  His  report  to  hand 
said: 

"The  sample  consists  of  seeds,  in  vary- 
ing quantities,  of  the  following  species  of 
plants,  most  of  which  are  considered  nox- 
ious weeds:  Black  Bindweed,  Lady's 
Thumb,  Blue  Vervain,  Sunflower,  Ameri- 
can Dragonhead,  Evening  Primrose,  Bar- 
ley, Hairy  Vetch,  Canada  Thistle,  Hare's- 
ear  Mustard,  Perennial  Sow  Thistle,  False 
Flax,  Catchfly,  Lamb's  Quarters,  Worm- 
seed  Mustard,  Black  Medick,  Stickseed, 
Hemp  Nettle,  Annual  Sow  Thistle,  Com- 
mon Vetch,  Prairie  Rose,  Flax,  Wild  Mus- 
tard, Curled  Dock,  Ball  Mustard,  Wild 
Oats,  Bladder  Campion,  Green  Foxtail, 
Mayweed." 

And  we  feeders  of  Canada  are  taking 
chances  of  such  a  harvest  on  our  farms! 

®      ® 

ROSES  AND  SMILES 

The  uplift  of  the  farm  home  must  come 
largely  from  the  women  within  its  por- 
tals. The  dignity  of  farm  life  and  the 
ideals  of  industry,  sobriety,  patriotism,  and 
service,  are  grounded  in  the  love  that  lies 
in  the  hearts  of  our  women  folk.  No  farm 
life  can  be  utterly  void  of  interest,  if  one 
woman  walks  the  humble  paths  of  home 
impressed  with  her  power  to  dignify  and 
uplift.  There  is  no  abomination  of  deso- 
lation, no  Jeremiad  of  despair,  in  that 
rural  reach,  where  the  farmer's  daughter 
sees  in  the  meanest  life  that  lives  on  the 
loneliest  acre  of  Canada,  the  prospect  of 
roses  and  sunshine.  Ethelwyn  Wether- 
aid's  article  in  this  issue  should  be  read  by 
every  woman. 


E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A.— Farmer 


Ernest  0.  Drury,  B.S.A.,  of  Crown  Hill, 
Simcoe  Count}',  Ont.,  was  born  on  the  an- 
cestral farmstead  some  thirty-three  years 
ago.  His  father  was  the  late  Hon.  Chas. 
Drury,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  whose 
father  selected  this  part  of  fertile  Ontario 
for  his  farming  operations. 

With  the  sturdy  blood  of  several  gen- 
erations of  honest  farmers  in  his  veins, 
the  subject   of  our  sketch  has  also  that 


of  his  years.  There  his  strength  as  a  plat- 
form debater  had  its  beginning.  Leaving 
Barrie,  he  went  to  the  0.  A.  C,  Guelph, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.S.A.,  in 
1900.  His  fellow  students  of  these  years 
recognized  his  power  in  debate  and  no  col- 
lege function  of  a  literary  character  was 
•  •omplete  without  him. 

Since  then  he  has  been   farming  the 
home  farm,  but  the  province  has  heard  of 
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love  for  the  occupation  that  is  seen  in  the 
-jilendidly-tilled  farm  of  160  acres.  Com- 
mencing his  education  in  the  common 
school,  he  later  attended  Barrie  Collegiate 
institute,  where  he  was  looked  upon  by  his 
fellow  students  as  a  very  level-headed 
youth,  whose  wisdom  seemed  in  advance 


him  through  the  Farmers'  Institute,  the 
Farmers'  Association  and  the  Grange. 

But  it  was  in  the  tariff  discussion  of 
1905,  when  the  farmers'  side  of  the  ques- 
tion was  laid  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sioners by  Jas.  McEwing,  now  M.L.A.  for 
one   of  the   Wellingtons;   Editor  W.   L. 
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Smith  of  the  Weekly  Sun,  and  Mr.  Drury, 
that  Mr.  Drury's  reputation  as  a  speaker 
rose  rapidly  to  the  front  rank.  It  was 
conceded  by  even  his  opponents  that  this 
address  was  one  of  the  ablest  summings 
up  of  the  case  for  the  farmers  that  had 
ever  been  made  in  Canada.  His  language 
is  simple,  his  manner  deeply  in  earnest, 
while  passion  and  prejudice  are  not  the 
mediums  of  his  appeal  to  the  agricultur- 
ists. Well-marshalled  facts  are  made  to 
bear  heavily  upon  the  points  in  question 
by  his  strong  and  convincing  logic. 

Since  then  he  has  occupied  the  position 
of  Master  of  the  Dominion  Grange  for  two 


years,  and  this  organization  has  flourished 
by  reason  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  is  at 
present  appearing  on  various  platforms  in 
the  work  throughout  Ontario. 

Many  have  wondered  why  Mr.  Drury 
has  never  entered  politics,  for  a  personal 
acquaintanceship  only  adds  to  the  good 
impressions  obtained  from  print.  He  is 
genial,  kindly  and  has  none  of  those  lit- 
tle idiosyncracies  of  manner  with  which 
his -company  have  to  acquaint  themselves 
in  order  to  feel  at  home  in  his  presence. 
However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  home  county  will  yet  insist  upon  his 
championing  their  interests  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


A  Small  Catechism 

Why  are  children's  eyes  so  bright? 

Tell  me  why? 
"lis  because  the  Infinite 
Which  they've  left,  is  still  in  sight, 
And  they  know  no  earthly  blight — 
Therefore  'tis  their  eyes  are  bright. 

Why  do  children  laugh  so  gay? 

Tell  me  why? 
'Tis  because  their  hearts  have  play 
In  their  bosoms,  every  day, 
Free  from  sin  and  sorrow's  sway — 
Therefore  'tis  they  laugh  so  gay. 

Why  do  children  love  so  true? 

Tell  me  why? 
'Tis  because  they  cleave  unto 
A  familiar,  favorite  few, 
Without  art  or  self  in  view — 

Therefore  children   love  so  true. 

— Hon.  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee. 


T.  A.  Russell,M.A.— Manufacturer 


Mr.  Thus.  A.  Russell,  M.A..  general 
manager  of  the  Canada  Cycle  A:  Motor 
Co.,  Toronto,  has  come  into  prominence 
before  the  farming  community  of  Late  by 
reason  of  his  debate  with  Mr.  Drury  at 
Beaverton  last  month. 

Like  Mr.  Drury,  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  farmers.  Osborne  Township, 
in  the  County  of  Huron,  was  the  scene  of 
his  birth,  some  33  years  ago,  and  the 
locale  of  his  early  life.  These  years  were 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  splendid  physique,  a  general 
knowledge  of  farming  and  Live  stock  rear- 
ing, and  it  is  well  known  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best  of  our  judges  of  Shorthorns. 

hike  many  other  farm  hoys,  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  to  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  a  political  science 
course,  and  obtained  the  degree  in  1899. 
His  abilities  as  a  debater  soon  stood  out 
above  his  fellows,  and  Tommy  Russell,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  was  known  to  us 
in  'Varsity  as  a  particularly  strong,  cap- 
able and  earnest  young  Canadian.  After 
graduating,  he  became  lecturer  in  the  De- 
partment of  Policital  Science  for  one  year. 
The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  To- 
ronto recognized  in  him  material  worth 
encouragement.  He  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  Industrial  Canada,  which  paper 
immediately  sprang  into  national  promin- 
ence. Leaving  journalism,  he  accepted 
the  general  managership  of  the  company 
with  which  he  is  at  present  identified  and 
which  he  has  brought  to  its  present  emin- 
ence in  the  manufacturing  world.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  tariff  section  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Tie  studied  political  science  in  all  its 
branches  under  Prof.  Mavor  and  Dr.  S. 
Morley  Wickett.  He  knows  Adam  Smith. 
Free  trade  and  protection,  as  theories,  he 
has  threshed  out  time  and  again.  Like 
Mr.  Drury,  his  addresses  are  plain,  logical 
and  convincing.  His  foundation  train- 
ing in  rural  Ontario,  where  men  are  made. 
has  rid  his  address  of  the  prejudices  that 
have  oft  times  widened  the  cleavage  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  of  population. 

That   farming  always  has  been  and  al- 


ways will  he  a  passion  with  him  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Russell  has  begun 
fanning  actively  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Toronto,  where,  it  is  to  he  expected,  that 
lie  will  become  known  as  a  Shorthorn 
breeder. 
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It  may  he  that  the  debates  begun  in  On- 
tario with  Mr.  Drury.  are  only  the  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  of  two  great  leaders, 
who  will  later  stand  as  pillars  in  parlia- 
mentary address.  Huron  and  Simcoe 
farms  have  produced  two  big  men. 


Agricultural   Banks 


By  H.  M.  P.  Eckardt 


From  time  to  time  in  the  Dominion 
the  argument  has  been  put  forward  that 
this  country  should  have  a  system  of 
land  or  agricultural  banks  designed  es- 
pecially to  aid  the  farmers  in  develop- 
ing or  improving  their  property.  Those 
who  favor  the  scheme  have  had  the  land 
banks  of  Germany  in  mind  as  a  model 
upon  which  a  Canadian  system  might  be 
built.  The  cable  despatches,  early  in 
August,  which  conveyed  the  news  of  the 
announcement  by  Earl  Carrington,  the 
British  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  his 
Government  intends  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  co-operative  banks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  small  farmers,  may  indicate 
that  more  will  be  heard  of  this  subject 
in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  public  should  have  a  proper 
understanding   of   the   facts   as   they   are. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  all 
classes  in  the  Dominion  are  interested  in 
having  the  Canadian  agricultural  indus- 
try developed  and  encouraged  as  rapidly 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  bank- 
er, the  mortgage  lender,  the  railway  pro- 
prietor, the  merchant,  the  manufacturer, 
the  professional  man  and  the  working- 
man  would  all  stand  to  benefit  from  a 
state  of  affairs  under  which  the  available 
agricultural  area  of  the  Dominion  was 
cultivated  intelligently  and  efficiently, 
each  acre  well  and  scientifically  cared  for. 
That  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  our  farming  industry  is  apparent 
to  all  who  have  given  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  matter;  but  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  a  large  increase  in  his 
facilities  for  borrowing  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  needs.  Some  outspoken  observers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  prime  necessity 
is  instruction  regarding  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  strength  of  the  soil  and 
of  adopting  scientific  processes  of  culti- 
vation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  this 
country  the  business  of  extending  finan- 


cial and  other  support  to  the  farmers  is1 
divided  sharply  into  several  departments, 
each  of  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. The  two  principal  departments  for 
supplying  financial  assistance  are  those 
occupied  respectively  by  the  chartered 
banks  and  the  loan  or  mortgage  compan- 
ies. The  one  department  is  complement- 
ary to  the  other;  each  has  its  distinctive 
functions.  Thus  the  chartered  bank  es- 
tablishes its  branch  or  sub-agency  in  the 
farmer's  immediate  neighborhood.  If  his 
credit  is  good,  the  branch  will  freely  lend 
him  moderate  sums  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  for 
purchase  of  implements,  machines,  horses, 
twine;  and  it  may  advance  what  is  requir- 
ed to  enable  him  to  pay  cash  at  the  stores 
and  to  effect  minor  improvements  to  his 
land  or  buildings.  But  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  farmer  must  not  regard  the  credit 
as  a  permanent  or  long  term  advance.  It 
is  strictly  a  temporary  or  floating  liabil- 
ity: and  it  should  be  paid  off  in  the  fall 
or  in  the  .season  in  which  the  farmer  dis- 
poses of  his  yearly  surplus  of  produce. 
Such  loans  as  these  are  accessible  to  prac- 
tically every  farmer  in  good  credit  and 
standing.  The  rate  of  interest  may  be 
six.  seven,  or  eight  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  borrower's  account  and  to 
the  age  or  development  of  the  localitv  in 
which  he  lives. 

Then  the  loan  and  mortgage  company 
is  prepared,  in  all  districts  where  land 
values  are  reasonably  stable,  to  advance 
on  long  term — five  or  seven  years — up  to 
oO  per  cent,  or  more  of  its  appraisal  of  the 
value  of  the  borrower's  land  and  build- 
ings. The  proceeds  of  its  loan  may  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  new  land,  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  the  making  of  im- 
provements or  for  such  other  purposes  as 
the  farmer  may  desire.  So  long  as  the 
interest  is  regularly  paid  and  the  value  of 
the  farm  is  increasing  or  at  least  not  de- 
clining, the  loan  may  be  regarded  as  prac* 
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tically  permanent,  as  a  renewal  can  be  ne- 
gotiated at  maturity  with  the  same  or 
another  company.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  a  loan  of  this  character  is  commonly 
lower  than  that  charged  for  a  chartered 
bank  loan. 

The  news  items  say  that  it  is  expected 
in  England  that  the  British  Government's 
scheme  will  "follow  along  the  lines  of  the 
Australian  plan  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment, with  simple  and  easy  conditions,  ad- 
vances to  farmers  as  much  as  $2,500  to 
clear  and  fence  the  land  and  provide 
roads,  irrigation,  etc.  The  loans  are  re- 
paid in  instalments  when  the  country  is 
prosperous."  From  this  it  appears  that 
if  such  a  system  were  set  to  work  in  the 
Dominion,  its  introduction  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  field  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panies rather  than  that  of  the  chartered 


banks.  There  might  be  some  respects  in 
which  it  would  supplement  the  work  done 
by  the  loan  and  mortgage  companies — for 
example,  in  providing  credits  for  the 
rapid  development  of  new  districts  where 
mortgage  company  lending  is  not  actively 
in  progress. 

Of  course  the  only  way  to  provide  the 
funds  required  would  be  through  govern- 
ment borrowings  in  London ;  and  at  pres- 
ent the  Dominion  Government  has  its 
hands  full  with  other  projects  which  will 
necessitate  continuous  recourse  to  the 
London  money  market.  Finally,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  land  banks,  it  might  be 
observed  that  probably  one  reason  why 
they  are  regarded  as  necessary  in  other 
countries  is  because  one  or  other  of  the 
great  departments  for  financing  the  agri- 
cultural industry  is  not  developed  to  the 
extent  that  prevails  in  the  Dominion. 


So  strange  the  spell  Love  weaves  o'er  mortal  heart, 
In  her  dim  palaces  of  smiles  and  tears, 

That  what  of  fleeting  moments  seem  a  part, 
Are  not  of  moments,  but  of  dreams  and  years. 
— Andrew  Shaughnessey. 


The  Sausage  Express 


By  F.  G.  Moorehouse 


ONE  phase  of  agricultural  education 
which  has  not  yet  been  tried  in 
Canada  is  the  agricultural  train. 
These  have  met  with  great  success  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  form  of  education 
the  railways  are  the  prime  movers.  They 
realize  that  the  more  produce  which  is 
grown  on  the  farms  the  more  will  their 
roads  have  to  carry  and  the  more  money 
they  will  earn.  These  trains  have  been 
furnished  free  by  the  railways  and  have 
been  manned  by  the  department  of  agri- 
culture to  do  the  lecturing  and  teaching. 
Each  road  runs  the  train  over  its  own  line 
and  meetings  are  held  wherever  necessary. 
All  advertising  of  these  meetings  is  under- 
taken by  the  railways  and  much  good  has 
been  done.  In  Iowa  one  of  these  trains 
was  run  through  the  state  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  hog  industry  and  ad- 
vise remedies  for  the  production  of  more 
and  better  hogs.  A  description  of  this 
train  and  the  work  it  did  is  taken  from 
Technical  World. 

Iowa's  hog  money  would  pay  the  salar- 
ies of  every  crowned  head  in  Europe  for 
an  entire  year,  with  enough  left  over  to 
keep  King  Manuel's  dancing  favorite  in 
new  diamonds  every  month.  And  yet 
the  farmers  of  the  Hawkeye  state  are  los- 
ing $30,000,000  hog  money  every  year  be- 
cause of  carelessness. 

Something  like  200,000  of  his  agri- 
cultural brothers  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way,  raising  only  two-thirds  the 
number  of  pigs  they  might  with  the  same 
exertion,  the  same  equipment  and  the 
same  stock.  It  is  to  retain  the  uselessly 
slaughtered  $5,000,000  pigs  which  annu- 
ally give  up  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
Iowa  alone  that  a  campaign  is  being 
waged  which  promises  to  make  a  rich 
state  richer. 

When  the  authorities  in  the  animal 
husbandry  department  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  looked  over  the 
hog  statistics    for    the    eighteen    months 


ending  June  30,  1910,  they  realized 
something  must  be  done  and  right 
quickly.  These  statistics  showed  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  over  five  million 
hogs  at  the  chief  packing  centres  in  1909 
and  at  the  same  points  a  shortage  of 
nearly  three  million  hogs  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1910.  Very  evidently  things 
were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  send 
out  inquiry  blanks  to  431  representative 
and  widely  varied  farms  of  the  state. 
The  replies  opened  their  eyes  to  con- 
ditions. They  showed  that  the  average 
number  of  brood  sows  to  the  farm  is 
eighteen,  while  the  average  number  of 
pigs  raised  per  farm  per  year  is  seventy- 
four,  of  which  twenty-five  are  lost,  main- 
ly through  carelessness  in  handling  and 
feeding.  The  highest  108  farms  reported 
an  average  of  6.4  pigs  to  the  sow;  the  low- 
est 108  farms  showed  an  average  of  only 
2.6  pigs  per  sow.  The  average  of  all  the 
farms  was  four  pigs  to  the  sow. 

A  few  minutes'  figuring  showed  why 
Iowa  was  facing  a  hog  famine.  One- 
fourth  of  the  farmers  interrogated  were 
raising  only  one-third  as  many  pigs  as 
the  other  one-fourth,  while  the  average 
for  the  whole  number  was  only  two- 
thirds  what  the  average  should  and  easily 
could  be,  with  care  and  proper  feeding. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  figure  out  that  the 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  one-fourth  of  the  431  farmers  in- 
terrogated meant  a  difference  in  hog  prof- 
its of  $30,000,000  each  year.  Nor  was  it 
hard  to  prove  that  an  increase  of  one  pig 
to  the  litter  meant  an  addition  of  $15,- 
000,000  in  hog  money  for  the  state  each 
year ;  while  an  increase  of  two  pigs  meant 
$30,000,000  more  hog  money,  or  $300,- 
000  for  each  of  the  ninety-nine  counties 
in  Iowa.  It  was  the  average  of  twenty- 
five  pigs  lost  on  each  farm  each  year 
which  •  wrinkled  most  of  the  experts' 
brows,  for    there    are  209,000    farms    in 
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Iowa,  which  means  that  5,000,000  little 
pigs  give  up  the  ghost  uselessly  each  year. 

The  situation  being  thus  made  clear, 
what  was  to  be  done?  The  answer  came 
promptly.  Run  a  special  train  carrying 
animal  husbandry  experts  from  the  state1 
agricultural  college  to  teach  the  farmers 
how  to  get  six  pigs  to  the  litter  instead  of 
four  and  how  to  save  the  five  million  pigs 
annually  lost.  This  was  the  inception 
of  the  Breakfast  Bacon  special,  as  it  was 
officially  termed,  or  the  Pork  Chop  Flyer, 
or  Sausage  Express,  as  it  was  colloquially 
dubbed. 

The  special  train  idea  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  good  things  which  Iowa  has 
done  in  the  past  few  years.  It  originated 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  Professor  P.  G. 
Holden,  the  famous  seed  corn  man, 
some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  has 
been  worked  over  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
selecting  and  testing  seed  corn,  using  the 
King  drag  on  dirt  roads,  raising  more 
and  better  dairy  cattle  and  beautifying 
the  farm  homes.  Whenever  the  need  of 
any  economic  preaching  is  realized  in 
Iowa  a  conference  is  held  in  the  office  of 
some  railway  general  manager  and  forth- 
with there  puffs  out  over  the  prairies  a 
special  train  of  day  coaches  and  Pull- 
mans, the  farmers  drop  the  lines  and 
rush  pell  mell  to  the  depot  and  the  next 
year  Iowa  breaks  the  record  again. 

It  remained  for  the  Pork  Chop  Flyer 
to  surpass  the  other  trains,  however,  in 
the  matter  of  varied  interest.  It  traversed 
the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  system  for 
two  weeks,  visiting  117  towns  and  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  more  hogs  to  15,000 
Iowa  farmers.  No  sooner  had  it  finished 
up  the  job  in  Iowa  than  it  was  sent  to 
Kansas  City  and  was  routed  out  over 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  Breakfast  Bacon  special  was  a  veri- 
table three-ring  educational  circus.  There 
was  something  doing  in  every  ring  at  the 
same  time.  In  one  ring,  or  audience 
coach,  was  a  domestic  science  teacher  in- 
structing the  women  how  to  cook  and 
serve  pork  and  its  by-products  in  whole- 
some, palatable  fashion.  In  another  was 
a  packing  house  representative  showing 
the  youngsters  how  piggy  meets  his  death 
and  comes  to  be  resolved  into  ham,  bacon, 
chops  and  oven  fertilizer.  In  the  third 
were     animal     husbandry    experts    from 


Ames  showing  how,  by  care  and  common 
sense  feeding,  the  litters  may  be  increased 
from  four  to  six,  and  millions  be  added 
to  tbe  state's  hog  money. 

don't  fry,  fry,  fry. 

THE  domestic  science  teacher  was  a 
pretty,  brown-haired  slip  of  a  girl 
who  converted  women  and  men 
alike.  "Don't  fry,  fry,  fry  your  pork  in 
an  everlasting  sea  of  grease"  was  her  con- 
stant cry  and  then  when  the  worried- 
looking  farm  wives  wanted  to  know  what 
in  the  world  there  was  to  do  with  pork 
besides  fry  and  fry  again  and  then  fry 
again  for  a  change,  she  passed  out  type- 
written slips  on  which  were  a  dozen  or 
more  recipes,  guaranteed  to  make  every 
man  declare  that  he  had  never  tasted  good 
cooking  before  in  his  life  and  every  house- 
wife wear  the  smile  that  won't  come  off. 
There  were  recipes  for  fried  bacon,  pork 
tenderloins  with  sweet  potatoes,  fried  salt 
pork  with  codfish,  baked  pork  chops  and 
dressing,  roast  pork  and  apples,  crisp 
salt  pork  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  until 
piggy  had  given  up  the  last  bit  of  the 
ghost  and  a  stateful  of  hungry  people  had 
licked  the  last  remnant  of  flavor  from  lips 
that  had  never  known  before  how  good 
pork  really  is. 

The  public  school  children  were  being 
regaled  meantime  with  a  gory  story  of 
adventure  of  how  Mr.  Pig  is  hammed 
and  baconed  and  tinned  and  what-notted 
into  all  the  commercial  products  of  the 
packing  houses. 

From  an  investigation  of  hog-raising 
conditions  in  Iowa  the  experts  at  Ames 
have  learned  that  trouble  at  farrowing 
time  and  loss  of  the  little  pigs  is  largely 
because  the  mothers  are  too  fat  and  the 
object  of  too  little  care  when  the  litters 
are  farrowed.  Therefore  the  mother 
should  be  carefully  fed  before  farrowing. 
She  should  be  given  muscle  rather  than 
fat  -  producing  foods.  And  that  the 
farmer  may  be  able  to  give  the  mother 
good  care  when  the  litter  is  farrowed  the 
experts  advised  that  a  record  of  the  far- 
rowing time  be  kept.  Then  they  may 
know  when  to  expect  the  litter  and  be 
prepared  to  care  for  the  little  pigs. 

At  this  point  in  the  lecture  the  experts 
showed  a  model  shed  for  farrowing. 
These  model  sheds  are  designed  so  that 
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each  will  shelter  one  sow  and  her  litter. 
They  are  light,  dry  and  free  from 
draughts.  A  small  door  in  the  rear  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  arrange  the  pigs  so  that 
the  sow  will  not  crush  them. 

Once  farrowed  the  pigs,  must  be  care- 
fully fed.  At  first  the  experts  taught  day 
after  day  the  sow  should  have  very  little 
to  eat  and  then  she  should  be  fed  more  or 
less  as  her  pigs  grow  lean  or  fat.  But  the 
pigs  must  not  be  stunted  at  weaning,  and 
the  way  to  prevent  a  check  in  growth  at 
that  time  is  to  feed  the  pigs  either  skim 
milk,  tankage,  or  dried  blood  with  other 
feeds  until  their  stomachs  become  adapt- 
ed to  coarser  foods.  Beyond  the  weaning 
stage  the  hogs  must  be  fed  less  corn. 
Cheap  pork  is  the  result  of  green  feed. 
Corn  is  too  expensive  to  make  up  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  diet  of  Mr. 
Pig.  A  hog  should  have  some  grain 
every  day  of  his  life  after  weaning  but 
the  ration  should  be  light.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  were  recommended  as  good  and 
cheap  foods.  Oil  meal  was  also  com- 
mended  by   the   experts   as   diet  for   the 


growing  pigs.  But  good  pasturage  was 
especially  urged  because  of  its  small  ex- 
pense as  compared  with  corn.  An  acre 
of  alfalfa  pasture  will  put,  during  the 
summer,  from  500  to  1,000  pounds  gain 
on  pigs.  An  acre  of  clover  is  worth  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  as  much  as  alfalfa. 
An  acre  of  dwarf  Essex  rape  sown  early 
and  pastured  through  the  season  will  put 
more  gain  on  pigs  than  a  ton  of  corn, 
and  the  pigs  gather  it  themselves. 

As  the  farmers  listened  they  nodded 
their  heads  and  even  gave  audible  Metho- 
distical  "amen"  to  a  doctrine  which  they 
realized  full  well  needed  to  be  preached. 
It  was  not  that  they  did  not  know,  it  was 
more  that  they  had  forgotten  or  become 
heedless.  The  Pork  Chop  Flyer  came 
along,  and  because  the  talk  was  practical 
and  made  by  men  who  were  really  farm- 
ers like  themselves  they  remembered,  and 
made  a  mental  resolve  to  go  home  and 
save  those  twenty-five  little  pigs  and  make 
the  litters  of  their  eighteen  sows  a  hun- 
dred instead  of  only  seventy-four. 


The  Rural  College 


By 
H.  M.  Culter 


ALMOST  everything  has  been  advanc- 
ing during  the  past  few  years  at  a 
fast  rate,  but  the  rural  school  seems 
to  remain  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  We 
still  have  the  same  old  style  of  school 
house,  while  the  old  machines  used  on 
the  farms  have  all  been  discarded.  Our 
teachers  are  working  hard  in  their  six 
windowed  "box  car,"  to  keep  the  scholars 
comfortable  enough  to  learn  their  lessons. 
Why  do  we  do  this?  asks  the  Kansas 
Farmer.  The  school  should  be  the  social 
centre  as  well  as  the  educational  key  of 
the  community. 

"The  box  car  school  house  may  be 
thought  of  as  a  school  house  built  in  1872. 
Its  exterior,  in  all  respects,  corresponds  to 
it,  and  it  will  answer  for  that  house  in 
district  No.  .  .  When  that  house  was 
built,  there  were  very  few  frame  houses  in 
the  district.  The  first  district  meeting  was 
held  in  a  log  house,  the  logs,  flooring  and 
shingles  of  which  were  all  of  native  Cot- 
tonwood. The  first  three  months  of 
school  were  held  in  a  little  log  house  with 
a  dirt  floor.  There  was  not  a  buggy  or 
carriage  or  even  a  spring  wagon  in  all  that 
district,  and  the  farmer  just  across  the 
road  from  the  school  house,  cut  his  wheat 
with  a  cradle  for  one  or  two  years  after 
this  house  was  built.  The  young  people 
in  those  days  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards went  in  lumber  wagons  (a  spring 
seat  was  a  luxury)  or  on  horse  back; 
sometimes  they  went  in  good  old  Vir- 
ginia style,  the  boy  in  front  and  the  girl 
behind.  It  was  some  time  after  the  build- 
ing of  this  house,  that  a  young  man  came 
in  from  Illinois,  bringing  a  buggy  with 
him,  and  he  could  get  his  pick  of  all  the 
girls  of  the  neighborhood. 

That  same  school  house  stands  there  to- 
day. Do  you  think  you  can  find  a  cradle 
in  that  whole  neighborhood?  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  farmer  who  has  no  buggy, 
carriage,  or  spring  wagon  of  any  sort?  My 


guess  is,  that  there  are  not  only  buggies 
and  carriages  in  that  district,  but  that 
there  are  several  automobiles  there;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  in  Sedg- 
wick county.  But  the  school  house  still 
stands  as  it  was  in  these  early  days,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  has  entered  the  minds 
of  many  of  those  people,  that  there  is  any 
need  of  a  change.  "It  is  as  good  or  better 
than  I  had,"  is  the  thought,  and  that  ends 
the  argument  with  them.  Ought  not  they 
who  argue  in  this  way  go  back  to  the 
cradle,  the  lumber  wagon  and  the  ox 
team? 

The  "box  car"  type  is  a  better  house 
than  the  log  house  or  the  sod  house,  but 
it  is  time  for  a  better  house,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  districts  that  can  afford  a  bet- 
ter house  than  the  one  which  they  now 
have.  Other  things  have  changed,  and 
the  school  house  should  change  also. 
There  is  need  for  a  different  kind  of  a 
school  house.  It  should  keep  progress 
with  changed  conditions  in  civilization." 

WHAT    SHOULD   BE. 

THERE  should  be  something  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  about  the  "new" 
house,  and  it  should  be  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  do  not  dress  as  we  did 
forty  years  ago.  We  do  not  farm  as 
we  did  then.  Many  innovations  have 
come  into  farm  life  within  the  past 
ten  of  fifteen  years  that  are  almost 
revolutionizing  rural  conditions.  If 
you  had  been  told  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  that  the  farmer  would  receive 
his  mail  daily,  that  he  could  step  to  an 
instrument  and  talk  with  a  neighbor  five, 
ten  or  one  hundred  miles  away,  you  would 
have  thought  the  prophet  another  "Dar- 
ius Green  with  a  flying  machine."  These 
things  were  hard  to  believe  even  ten  years 
ago,  but  they  are  here  and  others  are 
coming.  It  is  hard  to  keep  pace  with 
these  rapidly  progressive  times,  and  the 
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rural  school  has  fallen  behind  in  more 
ways  than  one.  That  is  the  matter,  and 
it  is  tremendously  important  that  atten- 
tion be  turned  in  its  direction  before  ir- 
revocable harm  has  been  produced;  for 
we  all  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
rural  school. 

The  school  house  and  grounds  should 
be  the  social  center  for  the  community. 
We  sometimes  wonder  why  the  boys  and 
girls  leave  the  farms.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  should  go,  but  there  are  more 
leaving  than  is  good  for  the  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writ- 
er, but  one  prominent  reason  why  young- 
people  leave  the  farm  is,  that  there  is  lack 
of  social  enjoyment  on  the  farm.  Young 
people  are  going  to  town  for  all  their 
pleasures  and  in  this  way  become  attached 
to  the  town,  and  home  and  country  are 
synonymous  terms  with  work  and  drudg- 
ery. When  I  say  the  school  should  be 
the  social  centre,  I  do  not  mean  it  should 
be  a  place  for  parties  or  dances. 

I  think  this  would  be  entirely  out  of 
place,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  to  des- 
cribe the  floor  plan  of  a  house  suggested 
by  a  State  Normal  student,  you  will  see 
that  it  would  be  a  good  house  in  which  to 
conduct  a  school.  There  are  the  two  cloak 
rooms  and  the  work  room  in  which  there 
might  be  manual  training,  sewing  by  the 
girls,  experimental  agriculture  or  botany, 
as  the  conditions  might  suggest.  A  fuel 
room  is  in  one  corner  of  the  building, 
and  opens  near  the  heater.  There  is  an- 
other room  which  may  be  used  for  a  lib- 
rary room  or  for  the  teacher's  room.  I 
believe  this  a  compact,  convenient  house 
for  a  school.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
teacher  and  pupils  wished  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment, it  may  easily  be  arranged  for 
that  purpose  also.  A  curtain  drawn  in 
front  of  the  platform  with  the  boys'  cloak 
room  and  the  teacher's  room  for  dressing 
rooms,  makes  it  quite  convenient  for  a 
rural  play  house.  Here  could  be  held  the 
literary  society  or  the  meetings  of  a  de- 
bating club.  What  a  fine  place  it  would 
be  for  a  Christmas  entertainment !  While 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  do 
not  know  just  what  kind  of  a  house  they 


need  for  that  purpose,  yet  I  believe  that 
a  lodge  without  a  hall  of  their  own,  could 
make  good  use  of  such  a  combination  of 
rooms.  It  might  be  necessary  to  cut  an- 
other door  to  make  the  ante-rooms  just 
right,  but  I  think  most  granges  would 
be  well  pleased  with  this  house  for  a 
meeting  place.  I  know  enough  about  Sun- 
day schools  to  know  that  it  would  make  an 
ideal  house  in  which  to  hold  a  Sunday 
school.  All  these  small  rooms  may  be 
utilized  for  class  rooms.  The  primary 
department  could  occupy  the  work  room, 
small  classes  could  go  to  each  of  the  cloak 
rooms  and  the  library  room,  and  by  using 
a  curtain,  the  stage  could  be  utilized  by 
quite  a  large  class.  This  would  still  leave 
the  main  room  for  such  classes  as  would 
seem  best.  Would  it  not  suit  you  Sunday 
school  workers?  This  could  be  the  meet- 
ing place  for  a  mothers'  club,  or  what- 
every  literary,  scientific,  or  agricultural 
organization  there  might  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  school  board  should  hire 
a  janitor  who  should  be  paid  proportion- 
ally by  each  organization  using  the  house, 
and  whose  duty  would  be  to  open  and 
care  for  the  house  at  all  times. 

Thus  you  see  the  house  might  be  used 
for  a  mimber  of  purposes  tending  to  make 
it  a  social  centre.  But  this  is  not  enough, 
the  grounds  should  be  open  to  the  public 
also.  Here  should  be  the  ball  diamond 
for  the  baseball  players  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  would  be  much  better  than 
to  have  them  go  off  to  some  little  town. 
There  might  be  swings,  basketball  fields, 
tennis  courts,  running  track,  etc.,  so  that 
it  might  be  the  play  centre  for  Saturday 
afternoons.  Would  not  this  be  a  better 
place  to  spend  Saturday  afternoons  than 
to  spend  them  tramping  the  streets  of  a 
town,  or  gossiping  in  the  stores  and  on 
the  street  corners? 

There  would  be  room  here  for  the  little 
folks  and  the  big  folks,  for  the  farmer  and 
the  preacher,  for  the  baseball  player  and 
the  Sunday  school  superintendent.  The 
children  and  the  young  people  could  play, 
and  the  old  people  could  watch  the  games 
and  visit. 


The  Canadian  Farmer's  Daughter 


By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


EVERY  unmarried  woman  of  middle 
age  can  remember  the  time  when 
she  first  heard  herself  called  an  "old 
maid."  It  happened  when  she  was  twen- 
ty-three or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
it  was  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  It 
meant  that  she  was  in  her  twenties.  In 
the  eye  of  youth  there  is  as  wide  a  sea  be- 
tween the  teens  and  twenties  as  there  is 
I  iet  ween  America  and  Europe.  Her 
school  days  were  over,  she  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  vague  general  attentions  from  the 
young  men  of  her  circle,  hut  there  was  no 
predestined  lover  singling  her  out  as  "the 
one  flower  in  a  weedy  world."  She  had 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  not 
very  distinctive  privilege  of  being  a  com- 
fort in  the  declining  years  of  parents 
whose  years  had  not  yet  begun  to  decline, 
and  who,  it  might  be,  had  other  daughters 
to  console  and  uphold  them  in  the  autumn 
of  life.  Her  brother  was  in  a  much  less 
degree  the  victim  of  circumstances.  The 
world  was  before  him  where *to  choose,  and 
his  plans  were  made.  Whether  he  was  to 
be  a  doctor  or  preacher,  a  farmer  or  mer- 
chant, was  as  settled  a  fact  as  his  name  or 
race.  His  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands, 
and  he  had  the  respect  which  a  definite 
aim  inspires.  As  to  calling  him  an  "old 
bachelor,"  nobody  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  till  he  was  nearer  forty  than  thirty. 
At  that  age  she  would  be  spoken  of  as  a 
vinegary  spinster,  or  a  crabbed  old  maid, 
unless  she  developed  the  qualities  of  pa- 
tience, kindness  and  unselfishness  to  the 
utmost.  If  she  was  not  conspicuously  at- 
tractive, and.  in  consequence,  much 
sought  after,  there  was  a  feeling  in  her 
heart  that  life  was  unfairly  arranged,  and 
that  it  was  a  better  piece  of  good  fortune 
to  be  a  boy  than  a  girl.  The  feeling  that 
man  makes  his  destiny  and  woman  has 
to  have  hers  made  for  her  put  her  in  the 
passive  position  of  one  who  is  waiting  for 
something  or  someone  to  turn  up.  Such 
a  position  is  fatal  to  business  success,  and. 


in  fact,  business  ability  was  considered  as 
mnch  of  an  anomaly  in  the  make-up  of  a 
farmer's  daughter  as  a  genius  for  painting 
or  sculpture. 

To-day  the  outlook  is  different.  The 
far-seeing  farm  girl  knows  that  the  primal 
problem  of  life  for  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can, as  for  European  and  Asiatic,  is  the 
food  problem.  The  thing  of  first  import- 
ance to  men  and  women,  birds  and  ani- 
mals, is  the  satisfaction  of  their  bodily 
necessities.  Even  if  every  lassie  had  her 
laddie,  which,  considering  that  women  are 
much  in  the  majority  in  this  our  world, 
is  improbable,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  "laddie"  will  be  able  to  support 
a  family.  A  New  York  stenographer,  at- 
tractive in  looks  and  refined  in  manner, 
lately  declared  that  she  had  had  fifteen 
offers  of  marriage,  of  which  fourteen  came 
from  young  men  unable  to  support  her, 
the  fifteenth  came  from  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  and  not  in  the 
least  congenial.  As  she  had  no  intention 
of  marrying  for  the  sake  of  a  home,  and 
had  rightfully  decided  that  the  practice 
of  stenography,  pins  an  incompetent  hus- 
band, is  beset  with  more  responsibilities 
and  worries  than  the  same  occupation 
without  the  matrimonial  encumbrance, 
she  is  still  unmarried,  in  spite  of  the  num- 
erous offers.  Her  experience  is  of  value 
to  every  dissatisfied  country  girl  who 
fancies  that  if  she  can  get  a  position  as 
typewriter  in  the  nearest  city,  buy  a  big- 
hat  and  a  filmy  blouse,  and  learn  a  new 
way  to  do  up  her  hair,  her  matrimonial 
chances  are  increased  a  hundred  fold. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  race  when 
girls  and  their  mothers  are  no  longer  in- 
terested in  securing  for  them  the  best  op- 
portunities for  marriage.  But  these  op- 
portunities should  be  judged  by  their 
quality,  not  their  number.  The  typewrit- 
ing girl  and  shop  girl,  outside  of  impos- 
sible novels,  does  not  get  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage from  an  English  peer,  nor  from  an 
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eligible  millionaire,  whose  disparity  in  age 
is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  his  de- 
votion, nor  even  from  her  employer.  Her 
lover  may  be  a  fellow-clerk  or  fellow- 
boarder,  whose  determination  to  put  the 
bulk  of  his  salary  into  clothing  is  fully 
equal  to  her  own.  The  tragedy  of  nearly 
all  small-salaried  people  in  a  city  is  that 
the  struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  ab- 
sorbs nine-tenths  of  their  earnings.  The 
exceptions  are  those  who  have  ambition 
and  ability  enough  to  gain  promotion  into 
positions  that  command  a  larger  salary. 
A  girl  clerk  or  typewriter  would  have  to 
be  very  superior  in  mind  and  heart,  man- 
ner and  appearance,  to  receive  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  young  doctor,  minister, 
lawyer  or  college  professor;  yet  the  im- 
mense probabilities  are  that  she  would 
know  far  more  of  the  pinch  of  poverty  as 
the  wife  of  the  average  professional  man 
than  she  would  as  Mrs.  Blacksmith  Jones, 
Mrs.  Plumber  Brown  or  Mrs.  Farmer 
Robinson.  The  people  who  build  our 
houses,  make  our  shoes  and  grow  our  po- 
tatoes are  sure  of  work  and  the  rewards 
of  work.  They  are  not  obliged  to  live  in 
a  certain  style,  keep  up  a  certain  air  of 
luxury,  entertain  a  certain  class  of  so- 
ciety ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not  slaves  to 
the  great  god  Appearances.  Who  does 
not  know  a  woman  like  the  wife  of  a  cer- 
tain Montreal  merchant  who,  last  winter, 
bought  an  expensive  set  of  furs?  "I  know 
it  looks  like  a  crime,"  she  said,  "when  my 
husband  is  crippled  financially,  but  I've 
got  to  give  people  the  impression  that  he 
is  prosperous,  and  I  can't  if  I  dress 
cheaply." 

A  Toronto  gentleman,  receiving  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500  a  year,  lately  visited  a  fifty- 
acre  Ontario  farm.  "This  is  a  poor  year 
for  us,"  said  the  farmer.  "We  generally 
manage  to  clap  $500  in  the  bank  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  but  this  fall  is  an  ex- 
ception." The  city  man  looked  hard  at 
his  host.  "Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "that 
among  my  circle  of  acquaintances  in  To- 
ronto a  man  is  counted  lucky  who  ends 
the  year  out  of  debt?"  And  yet,  as  I 
write  this,  in  a  country  neighborhood 
abounding  in  trolleys,  telephones,  railway 
stations — everything  to  give  city  advan- ' 
tages  to  country  dwellers — there  is  scarce- 
ly a  farmer's  daughter  in  the  township 
who  is  not  responding  to  the  lure  of  the 
shop  window  and  the  sidewalk. 


Even  the  girl  who  has  a  decided  bent 
for  millinery  or  dressmaking,  and  who, 
with  a  sister  or  cousin,  sets  up  a  little  shop 
or  puts  out  a  modest  sign  in  the  city,  will 
find  her  time  fully  employed  and  her  ex- 
penses less  than  half  in  the  nearest  small 
town  where  she  is  known,  and  where  a 
drive  of  a  few  miles  will  take  her  home 
for  week-ends.  Teaching  is  a  vocation 
that  nearly  every  country  girl  who  is  quick 
at  her  studies  wishes  to  follow,  and  it  is 
also  one  that  every  girl,  whether  city  or 
country-bred,  is  certain  to  weary  of.  In 
spite  of  long  vacations,  short  hours  and 
the  Saturday  holiday,  there  is  a  constant 
strain  on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the 
mistress  of  a  schoolhouse  which  is  felt 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on. 

The  same  is  true  of  nursing,  which  has 
claimed  so  large  a  part  of  the  strong, 
serene  flower  of  Canadian  girlhood.  It  is, 
as  has  frequently  been  said,  a  noble  pro- 
fession ;  but  whenever  a  specific  form  of 
labor  is  called  noble,  it  is  sure  to  involve 
a  certain  amount  of  hardship.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  disagreeable  about  nurs- 
ing. The  daughter  of  a  prosperous  Cana- 
dian farmer  a  few  years  ago  wished  to  fit 
herself  for  nursing  by  taking  a  prepara- 
tory course  in  a  New  York  hospital.  Her 
father  offered  her  three  dollars  a  week  to 
remain  at  home  and  help  her  mother.  She 
smiled  tolerantly  and  said  she  would  be 
earning  twenty  dollars  a  week  when  she 
was  a  full-fledged  nurse.  Her  prophecy 
came  true.  She  did  earn  twenty  dollars 
a  week.  But  the  peculiar  point  in  her  case 
was,  that  after  a  few  months  in  the  prac- 
tise of  her  profession,  she  gave  it  up  alto- 
gether, came  home  and  worked  for  her 
parents  at  three  dollars  a  week.  "Didn't 
you  like  nursing?"  they  asked.  "Pretty 
well,"  said  she.  Then,  after  a  minute's 
silence,  she  burst  forth:  "But  I  can  tell 
you  one  thing — when  you  are  a  nurse  you 
can't  get  twenty  dollars  a  week  unless  you 
earn  twenty  dollars  a  week."  That  was 
all  she  ever  said  about  it. 

Another  Canadian  nurse,  who  was  not- 
ed for  her  skill  in  the  care  of  "nervous 
cases,"  suddenly  slipped  home  and  mar- 
ried a  widower  with  one  child.  He  was 
a  man  of  not  very  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, whose  farm  was  not  yet  paid  for. 
"How  could  you  give  up  such  a  splendid 
salary?"  her  friends  inquired.  "My 
nervous  invalids  wore  me  out,"  said  she. 
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"1  bad  to  choose  between  going  to  a  sani- 
tarium myself  or  marrying  Joe.  Now,  a 
farm  with  clover  fields  in  which  you  can 
walk  with  a  little  boy  who  likes  you,  or 
in  which  you  can  pick  wild  strawberries 
for  a  man  who  loves  you,  is  the  kind  of  a 
sanitarium  I  fancy.  All  outdoors  is  a 
1  letter  medicine  than  the  society  of  sick 
people.    I  am  so  sick  of  sick  people !" 

All  outdoors  is  medicine!  All  outdoors 
is  health !  All  outdoors  is  pleasure,  is  pro- 
fit, is  happiness!  How  I  wish  I  could 
make  these  words  into  mottoes  and  hang 
them  on  the  walls  of  every  country  and 
city  house  in  the  Dominion.  A  peach 
orchard  is  more  to  be  desired  than  a  rib- 
bon counter;  there  is  more  money  in  a 
chicken-yard  than  in  a  confectioner's 
shop;  strawberry  culture  puts  strawberry 
color  into  lips  and  cheeks,  and  keeps  it 
there,  while  the  air  of  shops  invariably 
robs  the  face  of  brightness  and  the  form 
of  vitality.  Dressmaking  will  cramp  the 
lungs  and  hump  the  shoulders;  it  works 


in  the  interests  of  tuberculosis;  dairy  work 
is  far  more  fascinating  and  just  as  pro- 
fitable. An  over-worked  clerk,  who  has 
grown  grey  in  the  stale  air  of  a  dry  goods 
store  (and  stale  air  is  no  better  to  breathe 
than  stale  eggs  are  to  eat),  said  wistfully 
to  me,  "If  I  only  owned  an  acre  of  green 
vegetables,  with  a  market  reasonably  near, 
I'd  get  out  of  this  tiresome  city  life  and 
begin  really  to  live." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  existence  of 
women,  young  and  old,  on  the  farm  was 
irksome  from  lack  of  variety,  but  we  have 
discovered  that  it  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 
ourselves,  if  our  lives  are  monotonous. 
There  are  no  "new  women"  newer  and 
brighter  than  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  present.  They  are  not 
only  happier  and  healthier  than  their  city 
sisters,  but  they  are  clever  enough  to  see 
that  the  independent  raiser  of  asparagus, 
blackberries,  broilers  or  muskmelons  can 
enlarge  her  business  indefinitely,  while 
the  servant  of  an  employer  is  fearing  dis- 
missal or  sighing  for  advancement. 


Treasury 

of 

War 

Medals 

By 
W.  A.  Craick 


MANY  human  beings  have  a  mania 
for  collecting.  The  mania  often  be- 
gins at  an  early  age  with  marbles 
and  colored  pebbles.  It  progresses  through 
'  the  bird's  egg,  butterfly  and  postage  stamp 
stage  of  youth  to  the  more  expensive  hob- 
bies of  age.  It  displays  itself  in  forms 
which  vary  according  to  the  character  of 
the  individual.  Some  men  treasure  books ; 
others  paintings;  others  china,  coins,  old 
furniture.  The  most  common  hobby  is 
that  of  gold  and  silver  and  bank-notes.  A 
man  who  collects  money  is  a  magnate.  A 
man  who  collects  director's  fees  is  a  finan- 
cier. A  man  who  collects  bugs  is  a  scien- 
tist. The  rest  are  "hobbyists"  whether  the 
object  of  their  search  be  cigar  wrappers  or 
archaeological  vases.  This  universal  mania 
makes  a  bond  of  sympathy;  it  unites  the 
race  and  there  is  a  common  interest  even 
in  the  achievements  of  those  so-called 
"eccentric"  persons  who  have  succeeded  in 
gathering  about  themselves  collections  of 
oddities  and  curiosities. 


About  eighteen  years  ago  a  young  man 
in  Hamilton  became  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  he  would  make  a  collection  of 
military  medals.  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticularly original  in  the  idea,  though 
medal  collectors  in  Canada  are  almost  as 
rare  as  some  of  their  specimens.  At  any 
rate  medals  possessed  a  fascination  for 
him,  partly  because  he  had  been  an  avari- 
cious reader  of  boys'  books  and  had  be- 
come filled  with  admiration  for  the  brave 
deeds  of  Britain's  soldiers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  partly  too  because  he  had 
|  some  good  old  military  blood  in  his  veins, 
two  great  grand  uncles  having  fought  and 
died  at  Waterloo. 

His  first  purchase  consisted  of  three 
medals  which  had  been  bestowed  on  vet- 
erans of  the  Peninsular  War.  With  these 
in  his  possession  he  felt  himself  brought 
into  actual  touch  with  the  men  who  had 
fought  in  that  dramatic  campaign.  He 
was  thrilled.  Having  thus  tasted  the  joys 
of  collecting,  he  went  on  securing  more 
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and  more  examples.  His  name  was  Hen- 
drie — William  Hendrie,  Junior,  of  Hamil- 
ton. 

Presumably  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection between  breeding  race  horses  and 
collecting  medals  or  William  Hendrie. 
would  never  have  taken  up  the  latter  hob- 
by. The  second  son  of  the  late  William 
Hendrie,  the  elder,  and  brother  of  Colonel, 
the  Hon.  J.  S.  Hendrie,  one  of  Ontario's 
cabinet  ministers,  he  is  a  member  of  a 
family  which  has  done  much  for  horse 
breeding  in  Canada.  He  has  also  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  military  affairs,  holding  a 
major's  commission  in  the  48th  High- 
landers Regiment,  of  Toronto. 

Major  Hendrie  is  an  enthusiast  on 
medals.  He  has  a  famous  collection  of 
them.  And  what  is  more,  he  likes  to  talk 
about  them  and  about  the  wars  and  the 
engagements  which  they  commemorate. 
He  has  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
paring a  lecture,  or  as  he  prefers  to  call  it, 
"a  little  talk"  about  them, — for  he  is  a 
modest  man. 

"The  study  and  collecting  of  British 
war  medals  as  granted  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces,"  says  Major  Hendrie,  "is 
one  of  singular  interest  to  any  one  who  ad- 
mires the  many  noble  qualities  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  and  a  complete  collection 


forms  a  concise  historical  record  of  the 
growth  and  advance  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. As  long  as  nations  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  deeds  of  their  his- 
tory, as  long  as  human  courage  and  en- 
durance can  send  a  thrill  of  admiration 
through  generous  hearts,  as  long  as  British 
blood  beats  in  British  veins,  the  story  of 
the  brave  men  who  fought  and  died  at 
their  country's  bidding  will  be  one  of  the 
great  traditions  of  the  British  race." 

But  collecting  medals  is  by  no  means 
such  an  easy  undertaking  as  one  might 
suppose.  It  requires  expert  knowledge 
and  it  is  a  somewhat  expensive  pursuit. 
Many  British  war  medals  are  very  rare 
and  when  by  some  chance  they  are  offered 
for  sale  they  command  big  prices. 

They  crop  up  in  the  most  unlikely 
places.  "At  the  time  the  Duke  of  York 
visited  Toronto,"  says  Major  Hendrie, 
"just  after  the  parade  broke  up,  I  was 
walking  along  York  street  when  I  caught 
sight  of  a  well-dressed  young  Indian,  who 
was  wearing  a  couple  of  medals.  From 
my  knowledge  of  medals,  I  knew  immedi- 
ately that  these  two  were  rare  specimens 
of  the  1812  variety.  I  approached  him 
and  tried  my  best  to  get  them  from  him, 
but,  to  his  credit  he  wouldn't  part  with 
them.     He  came  from  a  reserve  at  Rice 
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Granted  to  those  who 
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Lake  and  no-  doubt  the  medals  had  been 
given  to  some  of  his  ancestors  who  fought 
in  the  war. 


"Another  time,"  continued  the  Major, 
"a  friend  of  mine  in  Rochester  happened 
to  notice  a    medal  in  a  pawn-shop     over 
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Three'of'the.  Medals  given  in  connection  with  Canada's  EarlyLTroubles.' 


there.  It  had  no  fewer  than  five  bars  or 
clasps.  He  wrote  to  me  about  it  with  the 
result  that  I  secured  for  a  mere  song  a 
rare  five-bar  Egyptian  Medal,  originally 
belonging  to  a  member  of  the  Black 
Watch  Regiment.  In  England  it  would 
be  very  valuable  but,  of  course,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  had  little  or  no  value." 
Pawn-shops  are  the  great  srmrce  of  sup- 


ply, especially  at  seaport  towns.  Recipi- 
ents of  the  medals,  being  down  in  their 
luck,  pawn  their  medals  and  oftentimes 
never  redeem  them.  Or  perhaps,  having 
died,  their  families  part  with  them.  In 
both  ways,  there  is  a  constant  stream  of 
these  objects  coming  into  the  market. 
They  are  picked  up  by  dealers,  who  at  in- 
tervals issue  catalogues  which  are  mailed 


From  left  to  right  these  Medals  are  ;     1.  Naval  General  Service  Medal :  2.  Waterloo  Medal ;     3.  Sikh.  India. 
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Medal  presented  to  Indian  Chiefs  by  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  when  in  Canada  as  Prince  of  Wales. 


to  collectors  and  from  them  the  latter  add 
examples  to  their  collections.  Then,  too, 
at  the  big  auction  rooms  in  London,  like 
Christy's  and  Glendenning's,  medals  are 
frequently  put  up  for  sale. 

"The  fun  of  collecting"  explained 
Major  Hendrie,  "lies  not  so  much  in  se- 
curing the  medals  themselves  but  in  get- 
ting the  various  bars  or  clasps  attached  to 
them,  particularly  fighting  bars.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Peninsular  Medal.  This 
medal  which  was  distributed  not  only 
among  the  Penisular  War  veterans  but 
also  for  service  in  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies,  was  issued  with  no  fewer  than  28 
bars,  each  one  bearing  the  name  of  some 
engagement  or  campaign.  If  a  soldier 
had  been  in  five  engagements  for  instance, 
he  would  be  given  a  medal  with  five  bars, 
bearing  the  names  of  these  engagements. 
Fighting  bars  mark  the  engagements, 
ordinary  bars  the  campaigns,  and  because 
there  are  fewer  of  the  former  issued,  they 
are  the  more  valuable.  It  is  the  presence 
of  the  bars  that  add  an  element  of  excite- 
ment to  the  pursuit." 

The  list  of  medals  issued  for  service  in 
Canada  is  not  a  long  one.  The  first 
medals  were  sent  to  the  country  by  King 
George  III,  to  be  bestowed  on  those  Indian 


chiefs,  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  crown 
at  the  time  of  the  Revoluntionary  War. 
The  medals  are  extra  large  in  size,  made 
thus  doubtless  to  attract  the  Indians,  and 
bear  the  head  of  King  George  upon  them. 
They  are  to-day  very  rare  indeed. 

The  next  medal  given  in  Canada  was 
the  Military  General  Service  Medal 
or  Peninsular  War  Medal,  which, 
while  it  was  given  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  in  the  War  of 
1812,  was,  owing  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's opposition,  not  bestowed  on  the  vet- 
erans until  1847.  This  is  the  medal  with 
the  28  bars  of  which  three  commemorate 
engagements  in  Canada,  viz.,  Fort  Detroit, 
Chrysler's  Farm  and  Chateauguay. 
Strange  to  say,  the  most  important  battle 
in  the  War,  that  at  Queenston  Heights, 
was  not  recognized  by  a  bar,  the  soldiers 
who  fought  there  receiving  only  the  medal 
itself.  The  medals  with  the  bars  are,  of 
course,  the  most  valuable,  because  of  the 
limited  number  which  were  issued.  Only 
two  were  made  with  two  bars  and  these 
are  still  more  rare. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  late  King  Ed- 
ward's visit  to  Canada,  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  presented  medals  to  the  Indian 
chiefs.    These,  like  those  given  by  George 
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Ill,  were  big  medals  and  a  few  examples 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Indians  of  the 
reservations.  Major  Hendrie's  specimen 
came  from  the  Walpole  Island  Reserve  on 
the  St.  Clair  River. 

There  was  no  medal  issued  for  the  Re- 
bellion of  1837.  The  next  military  medal 
was  conferred  in  recognition  of  service  at 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  Raids  of  1866  and 
1870  and  the  Red  River  Expedition.  The 
same  medal  did  for  all  three  and  there 
were  three  bars  struck  to  accompany  it, 
one  for  each  campaign.  Examples  of  this 
medal  with  one  bar  are  fairly  common. 
A  few  were  issued  with  two  bars  but  none 
with  three. 

To  commemorate  the  North  West  Re- 
bellion of  1885,  the  Egyptian  Medal  with 
one  bar,  bearing  the  name  Saskatchewan, 
was  given.  This  medal  is,  of  course,  quite 
common. 

This  completes  the  list  of  medals  given 
for  service  in  Canada.  But  many  Cana- 
dians have  served  in  the  British  army  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  on  them  have 
been  bestowed  medals  and  orders  in  recog- 
nition thereof.  To  trace  out  such  would 
involve  a  study  of  all  the  British  war 
medals,  a  long  and  complex  subject  and 
one  of  no  immediate  interest  to  Canadians. 

Major  Hendrie  preserves  his  medals  in 
glass  frames  hung  from  the  wall.  The 
polished  silver  of  the  medals  themselves, 
the  colored  ribbons  attached  to  them  and 
the  dark  velvet  background  of  the  frames 
make  a  pleasing  combination.  In  the  fine 
large  dining-room  at  Gateside  House,  his 
home  in  Hamilton,  he  is  arranging  a 
series  of  cases  in  the  panneling  of  the  fire- 
place in  which  he  intends  to  display  his 
collection.  The  effect  will  doubtless  be 
hisfhlv  ornamental,  illustrating  the  fact 
that  medal  collecting  has  other  advantages 
than  purely  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  acquisition. 

The  collection  is  limited  almost  entire- 
ly to  military  medals.  Beginning  with  the 
Waterloo  Medal,  the  first  to  be  given  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army,  it 
includes  an  excellent  representation  of  all 
the  medals  since  issued.  These  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  seats  of  the  cam- 
paigns so  that  the  ribbons  may  harmonize. 
Thus  the  Indian  medals  are  placed  to- 
gether, all     their  ribbons    being  red  and 


blue  stripes.  The  Soudan  medals  have 
blue  and  white  ribbons,  the  South  Afri- 
can red,  black  and  yellow,  etc. 

"Yes,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  expensive 
hobby,"  says  Major  Hendrie  in  response 
to  a  question,  "but  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  more  than  repays  the  ex- 
pense. You  get  a  great  insight  from  it  in- 
to what  Great  Britain's  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  done  the  world  over.  Take  thisAbys- 
sinian  Medal  for  instance.  Colonel 
Sweeny  of  Toronto  wears  it.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  way  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake 
of  one  subject,  whom  the  King  of  Abys- 
sinia illegally  imprisoned,  spent  eight  mil- 
lion pounds  to  secure  his  liberty  by  force, 
and  to  punish  King  Theodore.  It  pro- 
vides a  grand  object  lesson,  showing  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  British  citizen- 
ship." 

"In  buying  medals  it  is  quite  possible 
that  an  amateur  might  be  imposed  upon," 
says  Major  Hendrie.  "An  unscrupulous 
dealer  might  attach  two  bars  to  a  medal 
and  thereby  convert  a  common  specimen 
into  a  rare  specimen.  Such  an  imposition, 
however,  could  be  easily  discovered  if 
reference  is  made  to  Ottawa  or  to  the  War 
Office  in  London.  Each  medal  bears  on 
the  rim  the  name  and  regiment  of  the  re- 
cipient and  the  records  will  show  whether 
he  received  one  or  two  bars." 

Major  Hendrie  thinks  that  the  Domi- 
nion and  provincial  governments  should 
do  something  to  secure  collections  of 
medals,  particularly  medals  given  to  Can- 
adians who  have  fought  for  the  Empire. 
He  commends  highly  the  action  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario,  the  Hon. 
J.  M.  Gibson,  in  securing  the  medals, 
sword  of  honor  and  Victoria  Cross  of 
Lieut. -Dunn,  an  old  Upper  Canada  College 
boy,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
famous  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaclava,  and  presenting  them  to  his  old 
college,  where  they  will  be  the  pride  and 
inspiration  of  future  generations. 

"A  collection  of  medals  will  teach  Can- 
adians, whether  of  British  or  foreign  birth. 
British  history.  If  the  Ottawa  Govern- 
ment were  to  start  an  investigation,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  Can- 
adians rose  to  high  places  in  the  naval 
and  military  service  of  the  Empire." 


A  New  Town  for  an  Old  One 


By 
Augustus  Bridle 


IN  a  thousand  years  Highton  had  accu- 
mulated forty  thousand  people,  a  slum, 
and  thirteen  charitable  organizations; 
a  mile  of  elegant  little  shops,  four  parish 
churches,  one  castle  frowning  over  the 
town  and  one  cathedral  that  had  the  ances- 
tral qualities  of  all  the  other  things  sum- 
med up  in  a  single  poem  of  stone,  history 
and  imagination.  Within  the  memory  of 
living  man  nothing  had  ever  been  started 
in  Highton  except  an  epidemic  of  measles, 
a  fire  and  five  charity  bazars.  The  fire  was 
the  only  thing  that  failed  to  flourish,  for 
the  walls  of  Highton  were  all  of  stone  a 
foot  thick,  and  the  only  thing  that  was 
really  singed  was  a  thatched  roof  near  the 
suburbs. 

Of  course  Highton  was  a  cathedral  town, 
and  that  in  England  is  a  peculiarity.  Or- 
dinarily it  means  that  in  most  essential 
respects  the  cathedral  runs  the  town.  At 
any  rate  the  Dean  of  Highton  Cathedral 
was  counted  the  first  citizen;  after  him  at 
all  feasting  functions  of  the  mayor  came 
the  bishop,  then  the  mavor,  next  the 
sheriff — and  the  rest  were  canons,  proben- 
daries,  lay  readers  and  a  scramble  of  par- 
ish clergy,  two  editors,  the  town  clerk, 
bailiffs,  mace  bearers  and  common  citizens. 

Now  most  of  these  functionaries  were 
not  merely  born;  certainly  they  were  not 
made:  and  just  as  surely  they  were  "des- 
cended." Everything  of  any  consequence 
in  Highton  had  to  show  pedigree.  The 
castle  on  the  hill  was  built  by  liegemen  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  At  the  Guildhall 
there  were  four  silver  maces,  the  bearers  of 
whom  began  to  figure  at  public  functions 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  But 
if  the  first  bearers  of  those  four  historic 
maces  had  any  points  in  solemn  behavior 
not  practised  by  the  present  quartette  they 
must  have  been  set  to  a  dead  march. 


Before  tracing  the  labyrinth  of  pedi- 
grees, however,  it  might  be  as  well  to  say 
that  if  there  was  one  man  in  Highton  who 
kowtowed  every  day  of  his  comfortable 
life  to  the  things  that  were  and  that  had 
been  and  which  were  to  come,  it  was  old 
Thomas  Snippett,  private  banker,  real 
estate  vendor,  broker,  valuator,  assignee 
and — well  there  has  been  some  newspaper 
talk  of  persons  in  our  prairie  towns  who 
had  a  large  number  of  functions  as  though 
that  were  a  mark  of  democracy:  yet  here 
was  Thomas  Snippett  of  Highton  who  had 
a  round  dozen  of  business  titles  and  prac- 
tised every  one  of  them  every  day  with 
the  aid  of  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
Reginald.  And  if  there  was  a  young  man 
in  that  almost  prehistoric  little  city  who 
had  got  weary  of  the  whole  pedigreed  show 
it  was  Reginald. 

But  of  course  the  Snippett  business  was 
peculiar.  Primarily  it  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Snippett  knew  the  boun- 
daries, confines,  extent,  present  value  and 
past  history  of  every  glebe,  moorland, 
bailiwick  and  hedgerow  within  a  ten  mile 
drive  any  direction  from  the  cathedral 
tower.  So  did  his  father  before  him,  who 
got  the  business  in  the  same  stand — No. 
24  Topley  Circus  — from  his  father  again, 
and  so  o..  back  and  back  till  it  was  family 
tradition  that  once  upon  a  time  a  remote 
ancestor  had  some  sort  of  shop  where  he 
sold  things  and  did  his  financial  business 
on  the  side.  If  Thomas  Snippett  had 
ever  moved  his  signs  two  doors  up  the 
Circus  he  would  have  expected  to  lose  half 
his  bus'ness  because  his  clients  never 
would  have  found  him:  though,  thank 
God !  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for  in  all 
his  lifetime  there  had  been  nothing  new 
on  that  circus  and  so  far  as  he  could  see 
there  never  would  need  to  be. 
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One  th:np  — .  r.  Snippett  had  neve,  toler- 
ated in  his  office:  that  was  a  typewriter. 
He  did  all  his  correspondence  by  sleight 
of  hand  and  the  letters  he  and  his  sons 
wrote  were  models  of  penmanship.  Every 
evening  before  going  to  bed  he  held  a 
conference  with  his  sons  on  the  transac- 
tions of  the  day.  They  sat  in  the  dining 
room,  upstairs,  sipping  rare  old  port, 
smoking — thanks  to  young  Reginald, 
cigars  if  you  please! — and  the  old  gentle- 
man patiently  listened  to  each  boy  relat- 
ing the  intimate  details  of  each  conversa- 
tion, letter  and  telephone  message  carried 
on  since  morning  in  the  office  downstairs. 
The  telephone  ivir.  Snippett  had  put  in 
very  reluctantly;  for  he  had  a  notion  that 
any  ma.,  might  talk  double  when  his  face 
was  invisible.  He  had  also  diligently 
opposed  the  introduction  of  electric  trams 
on  tbe  streets.  High  ton  was  beginning  to 
get  gidd^. 

The  family  had  a  most  delectable  sort 
of  life.  Young  Reginald  had  been  the 
only  one  to  suggest  any  violent  change 
in  the  poetic  sequence  when  he  intimated 
to  his  father  that  real  estate  values  had 
really  so  advanced  on  the  Circus  the  past 


few  years — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  about 
five  per  cent. — that  it  would  pay  better  to 
rent  the  two  storeys  for  offices  and  build 
a  house  in  the  suburbs. 

"No!"  was  the  old  man's  invariable 
answer.  "It's  better  to  be  close  to  the 
office!     Think  of  the  time  we  save — " 

"Yes,  but  the  trolleys — " 

"What's  that  you  say?  Trolleys?  I 
say — you're  not  forgetting — trams?" 

"Well,  trams  if  you  like.  Anyhow 
they'd  get  here  in  a  jiff." 

Whereat,  Mrs.  Snippett — lovable  old 
lady  with  a  dinky  little  lace  head-dress 
and  intermindable  crotchetings  and  tea- 
sippings  in  the  library — pretended  to  be 
amazed:  whereas  she  was  really  just  dying 
to  get  out  to  the  suburbs. 

"My  dear,"  shouted  Mr.  Snippett  bang- 
ing down  his  glass  of  old  port — best  of  a 
century  old,  bargain  lot  he  had  picked  up 
l>v  the  cask  somewhere — "think  of  it! 
Would  you  be  able  to  sleep — a  mile  from 
the  office?  Then  you've  much  more  faith 
in  thieving  humanity  than  I  have." 

Candidly,  there  had  not  been  a  robbery 
in  Highton  for  at  least  nineteen  years. 
There  had  never  been  a  real  promiscuous 
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dog-fight  which  would  have  been  very 
much  out  of  order.  Once  a  man  had  been 
observed  running  up  the  street,  but  it  was 
supposed  he  must  either  have  been  going 
to  a  fire  or  a  doctor  or  else  he  was  plainly 
demented. 

"Besides,"  concluded  Mr.  Snippett,  "we 
should  be  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the 
cathedral.    Bless  my  life!" 

Whereat  he  dogmatically  took  snuff; 
settled  it — -the  Snippett  household  never 
should  be  divorced  from  the  Snippett 
business,  at  least  while  he  lived,  which  he 
hoped  and  trusted  would  be  a  good  while 
yet,  for  he  could  still  drink  as  much  wine 
and  as  many  brandies  and  sodas  in  a  night 
as  either  of  his  sons ;  though  it  was  young- 
Reginald  who  had  inaugurated  the  brandy 
and  soda  and  had  even  gone  in  for  a  casual 
domestic     cocktail — absurdly     American  ! 

Otherwise  the  Snippett  home  was  beau- 
tifully, almost  pathetically  English.  Every 
morning  the  demurest  of  all  maids  ported 
to  each  room  a  tray  of  biscuits  and  tea, 
silently  picked  up  each  pair  of 
boots,  polished  them  and  set  them 
carefully  at  each  door  at  precise- 
ly the  same  minute  and  in  the 
same  order  every  morning — except  when 


Mr.  Snippett  went  once  a  fortnight  to  half- 
after-seven  service  in  the  lady  chapel  at 
the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  beds 
were  all  historic  fourposters,  with  impres- 
sive curtains,  amazing  breadth  and  depth 
and  an  abundance  of  dimity.  There  were 
mantels  and  mirrors  and  tabarets  and 
couches  and  go-as-you-please  commodities 
in  every  room.  Every  afternoon  at  four, 
Mr.  Snippett  took  tea  in  the  office,  so  that 
from  the  first  peep  of  morn  till  the  last  sip 
of  port  at  night,  life  was  a  lovely,  semi- 
domesticated  routine,  as  comfortable  as  a 
kitten  by  a  fireside.  Thomas  Snippett  had 
a  pride  in  his  home  and  his  business ;  and 
he  coidd  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  there  had  never  been  a  day  when 
he  had  missed  his  wine  or  got  his  wrong 
slippers  or  sent  a  wrong  letter  to  a  client; 
nor  a  year  when  he  had  gone  behind  in 
his  business. 

"Yes,  but  how  much  do  we  get  ahead?" 
queried  discontented  Reginald.  "About 
one  per  cent,  per  annum." 

"Bless  me,  And  isn't  that  enough?" 
snapped  the  elder.  "What  more  would 
you  want?  Surely — von  don't  intend 
to—" 

"Get  rich  quick,  father?     Oh  no!  Ods 
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bodikins,  no!  That  would  be  so  very — 
well  it'  not  un-English  at  least  very  unlike 
Highton,  wouldn't  it  now?" 

Thomas  never  liked  the  tone  of  banter 
in  his  younger  son's  voice;  didn't  like  the 
way  he  muttered  to  the  stag  hound  or  the 
indiscreet  way  in  which  he  frequently 
went  out  motoring  instead  of  riding  the 
horse  bought  on  purpose  for  him;  and  as 
for  driving  the  family  trap — well,  Reggie 
never  had  done  so  since  getting  out  of 
knickers.  His  conduct  was  quite  unex- 
plainable  even  though  twice  a  year  regu- 
larly he  broke  out  and  run  up  to  London 
on  the  flyer;  the  last  time  or  so  insisting 
on  spending  six  bob  recklessly  on  one  of 
those  new-fangled  sleeping  apartments 
which  was  a  sure  sign  that  some  parts  of 
England  at  least  were  becoming  woefully 
Americanized. 

In  fact  there  were  all  too  many  obvious 
evidences  to  the  elder  Snippett  that  High- 
ton  was  becoming  painfidly  modern. 
Tourists  were  coming  as  never  before; 
noisy,  rushing  folk  that  wanted  to  see 
everything  in  an  hour.  Of  course  they 
were  Americans — possibly  some  of  them 
Canadians,  though  it  was  all  one  to  Mr. 
Snippett  who  had  never  seen  even  a  map 
of  Canada.  All  he  knew  definitely  about 
Canada  was  that  it  was  bounded  north  by 
the  Arctic  sea  and  that  C.P.R.  was  a  rather 
better  investment  than  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  At  any  rate  Highton  was 
much  too  beautiful  and  profoundly  his- 
toric for  such  people  to  presume  to  see  it 
in  less  than  a  week.  Heavens!  was  it  not 
a  thousand  years  since  the  vassals  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  built  the  castle  on  the 
hill?  The  two  swords  in  the  Guildhall, 
were  thev  not  worn  respectively  by  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  and  Warwick  the  King- 
maker? In  the  showcase  at  the  hall  there 
were  documents  in  parchment,  quill-illum- 
inated, showing  how  the  great  William 
had  carried  on  his  first  operations  in  real 
estate  when  he  compiled  the  Doomsday 
Book.  Besides  there  were  the  four  ancient 
silver  maces  ■ —  ah,  and  if  all  that  were 
burned  to-morrow  there  was  the  cathedral, 
the  blessed,  imperishable  castle  of  historic 
religion  first  built  in  the  Norman  style,  as 
for  instance  the  two  great  central  towers 
which  the  clergy  had  built  in  the  day 
when  the  barons  on  the  hills  were  putting 
up  castles  and  the  men  of  God  had  to  do 
likewise.   Time  had  been,  too,  when  Crom- 


well of  impious  memory  had  stabled  his 
godless  horses  in  that  very  cathedral ; 
when  the  old  clock  built  in  the  mist  of  the 
middle  ages  had  been  torn  apart  and  scat- 
tered— till,  blessed  be  fate!  some  pious  dis- 
coverer, but  a  few  years  ago,  had  gone 
about  to  collect  dilligently  every  part  and 
parcel  of  the  old  timepiece  and  had  articu- 
lated them  so  skilfully  that  to-day  the 
clock  tells  the  hour,  the  minutes  and  the 
day  of  the  month  to  the  boom  of  the  great 
cathedral  bell. 

All  which  had  been  ding-donged  into 
Reginald's  ears  since  he  had  been  a  choir- 
boy up  in  the  mysterious  stone  loft  at  the 
side  of  the  nave — which  was  on  great  fes- 
tivals like  Christmas  and  Easter.  He 
knew  every  crypt,  cranny  and  cloister  in 
the  great  old  pile ;  the  number  of  misereres 
in  the  choir;  almost  the  very  carvings  on 
the  great  oaken  throne  of  the  bishop,  the 
brass  tablets  in  the  stone  floor,  the  images 
in  the  niches,  the  armors  on  the  wralls  and 
the  difference  between  stained  glass  of  the 
eleventh  and  glass  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. He  knew  every  lane  and  old  wall 
in  the  town ;  every  shop  and  facade  and 
panel  of  carven  oak — and  it  was  all  very 
delightful,  should  have  been  interesting 
enough  to  have  kept  him  in  Highton  till 
he  became  a  grandfather. 

But  Reggie  had  a  bad  habit  of  reading 
the  newspapers;  not  merely  for  social  gos- 
sip and  the  stock  quotations  but  rather 
more  on  account  of  the  news  from  a  place 
called  Canada.  For  the  past  few  years  he 
had  noticed  how  the  things  about  Canada 
had  been  getting  into  the  headlines. 
Scarcely  a  copy  of  the  London  dailies  but 
had  a  column  or  so  about  the  great  colony ; 
and  of  late  even  the  local  editor  had  taken 
to  printing  Canadian  news. 

"I  tell  you  it's  the  whole  cheese  nowa- 
days dad!"    he  said  again  and  again. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!  Nothing  but  a 
frozen  Siberia,"  argued  the  old  gentleman. 
"Half  the  people  are  Indians  and  the 
other  half  wish  their  forefathers  had  never 
gone  to  such  a  place.  All  this  palaver  is 
the  work  of  boomsters — railway  and  steam- 
ship companies.  I  take  no  stock  in  it 
whatever.  If  you're  really  going  abroad 
— why  not  go  to  Australia.  That's  Eng- 
lish."' 

"Hmm'    More's  the  pity — I  say." 

Reggie  seemed  bent  upon  going:  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  most  pop- 
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ular  young  man  at  all  the  balls,  the  bis- 
hop's teas,  and  the  charity  bazaars. 

"Yes,  I'm  going,  dad!  I'm  going — to 
Alberta." 

"Hut  tut !  Why  that's  where  they're  all 
cowboys  and  redskins. 

"Phew!  Say — do  you  know  that  tbere 
.ire  at  least  a  hundred  towns  in  Alberta; 
that  the  capital  of  Alberta  has  had  a  rail- 
road only  five  years  and  at  that  it's  just 
about  as  big  as  Highton,  cathedral  and 
all?" 

Absurd  arguments,  even  if  true.  But 
the  day  came  when  Reggie  took  a  farewell 
scoot  round  town  calling  on  all  his  young 
.lady  friends  who  almost  tearfully  told 
him  what  a  wild  goose  he  was.  Then  he 
packed  his  luggage — and  went;  when  the 
flowers  of  spring  were  blooming  in  the 
dell,  the  larks  warbling  over  the  tapestries 
of  the  fields  and  the  whole  face  of  West- 
England  a  dream  of  loveliness. 

II 

The  part  of  Alberta  that  Reggie  got  to 
with  his  trunks  and  his  portmanteau  and 
his  knee  breeches  and  his  dinky  little  cap 
was  nowhere  near  Edmonton.  It  was 
Wabena  on  a  new  side  line;  seen  from  the 
train  window  just  a  water  tank,  a  sawmill, 
a  hotel  and  one  church.  The  place  where 
it  seemed  to  have  been  spilled  from  the 
tail  of  some  real  estate  comet  had  been 
nothing  but  a  defunct  buffalo  pasture  a 
year  before  Reggie  landed  there.  The 
town  hall  was  not  finished  and  the  fire- 
'hall  was  just  going  up.  The  hotel  had 
no  paper  or  plaster  on  the  walls  and  very 
little  that  was  really  civilized  except  the 
bar,  which  didn't  contain  any  such  old 
port  as  the  Snippetts  drank.  There  was 
one  photograph  on  the  sitting-room  shew- 
ing how  Wabena  was  started  a  year  ago — 
with  a  table,  a  valise  and  a  man  signing 
over  the  deed  of  the  land  on  the  open 
prairie  with  not  even  a  house  in  sight. 

The  only  thing  that  "used  to  be"  at  all, 
was  the  trail  that  roped  in  from  the  sky- 
line over  the  long  sweeps  of  the  lazy  hills, 
took  a  hitch  down  the  main  street  and 
landed  up  at  the  hotel.  All  the  rest  had 
been  made  the  day  before  yesterday. 

Reggie  drew  a  long  breath — remember- 
ing Highton;  the  streets  that  crept  out  of 
classic  lanes  and  wound  out  into  smooth 
country  roads  beskirt  with  hedgewalls  with 
flowers    atop,  past    Highbury  Trim    and 


Westmeath  and  Kingscross  and  then  never 
out  of  sight  of  some  little  town  as  big  as 
two  Wabenas.  Hut  he  put  up  at  the  hotel, 
took  a  stroll  up  the  street  and  counted  the 
buildings.  There  were  just  twenty-nine 
— including  the  elevator. 

One  of  them  had  half  a  roof  on  when 
he  rented  it  and  opened  up  the  first  real 
estate  office  in  Wabena.  He  looked  round 
till  he  found  the  printshop,  a  cross-eyed 
little  shack  off  in  the  middle  of  a  bunch 
of  wolf-willows  and  prairie  roses;  and  he 
got  some  letterheads  printed — Reginald 
Snippett,  Real  Estate,  Mortgages  and 
Loans — on  which  first  of  all  he  dated  a 
letter  to  his  distant  dad.  Then  he  lighted 
a  fresh  cigar  and  hunted  up  a  paintshop; 
borrowed  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush  and 
painted  a  shingle  which  he  stuck  up  the 
very  day  the  roof  was  finished.  Down  at 
the  general  purpose  store  where  the  pro- 
prietor kept  everything  from  a  paper  of 
pins  over  the  counter,  to  a  self-binder  out 
in  the  yard,  he  bought  a  table  and  a  few 
chairs  and  inside  of  a  week  he  was  ready 
for  business. 

Then  he  began  to  get  lonesome.  No- 
body within  a  hundred  miles  of  Wabena 
knew  Snippett.  There  wasn't  a  paper  in 
his  bare  little  office  to  show  that  he  knew 
a  poplar  bluff  from  a  buffalo  wallow. 
There  was  nowhere  to  go  but  out  to  one 
end  of  the  street.  It  petered  off  into  the 
trail,  at  the  police  shack  and  back  again  to 
the  water  tank.  At  the  hotel  nothing  but 
cow-men,  landseekers,  broncho-busters,  a 
few  drummers  and  the  town  carpenter, 
the  livery-barn  man  and  a  gang  of  geesers 
running  a  steam  plow  half  a  mile  out  of 
town.  On  a  rainy  day  most  of  the  town 
got  into  the  hotel;  and  it  was  a  rummy 
sort  of  gathering.  There  wasn't  a  piano 
in  Wabena;  neither  a  tennis  net — and  if 
there  were  any  civilized  girls  they  had  the 
knack  of  keeping  out  of  Reggie's  way  ex- 
cept on  Sunday  when,  of  course,  every- 
body went  to  the  church. 

The  Methodist  parson  had  the  pulpit 
one  Sunday;  the  Anglican  the  next — and 
he  took  his  surplice  out  of  a  little  cup- 
board and  put  it  on  in  plain  view  of  the 
whole  congregation,  all  of  which  could 
have  been  stowed  away  in  the  little  lady 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  Highton  Cathe- 
dral. There  was  neither  organ  nor  choir. 
The  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  con- 
gregation was  the  redcoat  mounted  police- 
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man.  The  next  was  Reggie  Snippett,  who 
had  the  only  tic-pin  in  the  town. 

Clearly  he  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
chap  from  even  the  other  English,  most  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  a  half  frowsy  lot, 
more  foreign  to  him  than  the  Scandina- 
vians, the  Ruthenians  and  the  Mennon- 
ites.  There  were  at  least  seven  languages 
in  Wabena,  including  Cree — whenever  a 
gang  of  half  breeds  came  galloping  to 
town  on  their  spotted  kyuses,  got  drunk 
as  often  as  possible,  turned  the  town  into 
a  grand  whoop,  and  almost  jumped  their 
ponies  over  the  roofs.  Every  second  in- 
dividual Reggie  met  in  his  office  wanted 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  steers,  and  plows 
and  self-binders. 

But  Reggie  was  shy  of  money.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  his  board  bill  paid 
at  the  hotel.  But  he  had  no  intention  of 
writing  home  for  money.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  he  would  yet  open  his  dad's  eyes 
— concerning  Wabena. 

All  that  summer  the  place  was  a  clatter 
of  hammers  and  hoofs  and  wheels;  of 
walls  going  up,  wagons  on  the  trails, 
trains  disgorging  settlers'  effects  and  all 
manner  of  curious  folk,  most  of  whom  hit 
the  trail  to  the  wheat  lands  over  the  hills. 
Reggie  had  nothing  to  do  but  study  the 
thing.  Business  was  impossible.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  the  sensa- 
tion of  feeling  a  town  grow.  Wabena 
grew  like  a  bad  weed.  Reggie  watched 
every  board  go  up;  almost  every  nail.  He 
knew  the  place  from  the  water  tank  to 
the  mounted  police  shack.  He  wasn't 
handling  real  estate  and  he  had  no  money 
to  loan.  Mainly  he  began  to  realize  that 
he  was  a  failure.  His  Highton  breeding 
wTas  a  handicap.  He  had  the  English 
way. 

But  he  reckoned  he  would  yet  make  the 
old  Snippet  sit  up  in  his  big  chair  at 
Highton  and  take  notice.  He  studied — - 
Wabena;  an  amazing,  unprecedented, 
unhistoric,  disjointed  little  hugger-mug- 
U<'ry  that  sometimes  went  clean  to  sleep, 
and  sometimes  became  almost  a  scream  of 
progress.  Reggie  knew  very  well  it  was 
growing  at  such  a  rate  that  no  letters  of 
his  to  the  elder  Snippett  would  ever  cause 
dad  to  loosen  up  on  his  funds  for  invest- 
ment. He  also  knew  that  his  dad  had 
money  earning  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
that  if  invested  in  Wabena  might  soon 
be  earning  fifty. 


Wherefore  he  schemed;  and  he  got  the 
American  way.  While  other  men  were 
whacking  up  walls  and  breaking  up  the 
prairie,  lie  was  busy — writh  Pluggitts,  the 
local  printer,  who  was  struggling  to  get 
out  the  Wabena  Outposter,  and  didn't 
know  what  on  earth  to  put  into  it  to  make 
good  reading:  because,  to  the  editor,  Wa- 
bena was  like  a  lot  of  other  western  towns 
he  had  been  in,  and  the  best  he  could  do 
was  to  boost  Wabena  and  knock  the  others 
by  comparison. 

Not  so  Reggie,  to  whom  Wabena  was 
a  total  revelation.  He  saw  in  that  rummy 
little  cosmopolis  a  raft  of  the  most  dazzl- 
ing copy ;  and  he  studied  how  to  do  some- 
thing on  behalf  of  Wabena — and  of  Reg- 
gie Snippett — that  certainly  had  never 
been  done  in  Wabena  before. 

His  whole  idea  was  an  extra  special 
edition  of  the  Wabena  Outposter  which 
should  tell  to  the  rest  of  the  world  what 
an  amazing  picture  of  progress  the  town 
was. 

"My  dear  sir!"  he  insisted  to  Pluggitts 
when  the  editor  became  pessimistic  over 
lack  of  funds  and  copy  and  illustrations 
and  almost  everything  else,  "it's  as  easy 
as  wink.  Here — I've  got  a  splendid  cam- 
era. I'll  photograph  every  blessed  thing 
in  the  town  that'll  make  a  good  picture. 
I've  got  a  few  loose  dollars.  Now  I'll  take 
a  run  up  to  Edmonton  and  get  a  whole 
raft  of  cuts  made — and  fetch  them  back. 
I've  got  acres  of  copy  ready  to  stick  up 
in  type.  You  go  ahead  and  stick  it  up. 
I  tell  you  we'll  get  out  an  edition  of  the 
Outposter  that'll  make  'm  talk  in  their 
sleep." 

The  first  self-binder  was  reeling  off  the 
wheat  half  a  mile  from  Wabena  when 
Reggie  and  the  editor  went  to  press  with 
the  last  form  of  the  special  edition  of  the 
Outposter.  A  sixteen-page  illustrated 
special  extra  that  had  in  it  a  living  pic- 
ture of  the  town,  portraits  of  all  the  lead- 
ing citizens  and  write-ups  of  the  same — 
all  paid  for,  of  course — advertisements 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  and  leave  the 
printer  a  small  margin — and,  not  least, 
a  picture  of  Mr.  Reginald  Snippett,  whom 
the  editor  called  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising citizens  of  Wabena. 

When  that  job  was  done,  and  Reggie 
got  the  first  throbbing  copy  of  the  new 
world  into  his  grip,  he  felt  like  a  discov- 
erer.    By  the  verv  first  mail  he  sent  five 
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cctpies  of  the  thing  home  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Snippett,  24  Topley  Circus. 

Then  he  waited:  knowing  right  well 
what  a  turmoil  that  document  would  stir 
up  in  the  Snippett  household. 

It  was  just  on  the  edge  of  frost  when 
Reggie  got  a  letter  from  Highton ;  and 
the  most  interesting  part  of  it  read: 

"My  boy,  you  seem  to  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  you  have  an  abundance  of  enter- 
prise. Evidently  you  are  already  the  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Wabena — wherever  that  is. 
But  I  know  very  well  you  have  not  been 
doing  much  at  real  estate  or  mortgages 
and  loans.  Now  I  am  convinced  that  Wa- 
bena is  a  good  town.  I'm  willing  to  set 
you  up  with  funds  immediately.  You 
open  up  the  finest  real  estate  office  in  the 
town.  Get  hold  of  every  good  thing  you 
can  buy.     And  tell  your  leading  citizens 


that  if  they  are  in  need  of  some  one  to  pur- 
chase their  civic  debentures — to  write  to 
Thomas  Snippett  per  Mr.  Reginald  Snip- 
pet. 

Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Snippett." 


Wabena  is  a  tidy  little  city  now.  The 
wealthiest  man  and  the  most  incurable 
westerner  in  the  town  is  Mr.  Reginald 
Snippett,  who  to-day  gets  credit  for  the 
real  discovery  of  Wabena  to  the  outside 
world — whereas  he  and  the  editor  very 
well  know  that  Wabena  would  have  boom- 
ed itself  in  spite  of  them  both. 

Reggie  was  mayor  of  Wabena  last  year. 
Next  year  he  will  go  home  to  Highton 
— under  the  cathedral — to  round  up  a 
shipload  of  new  citizens  for  the  wheat 
country  around  Wabena. 


Three  Carnations 


One  flower  was  colorless — I  gave  it  her, 
As  typical  of  all  a  woman's  whiteness, 

And  one  was  pink — the  flush  of  happy  health. 
Of  unison   with  life  and  all  its  brightness, 

And  one  was  deep,  dark  crimson — sinister  as  pain — 
Yet  had  the  scent  of  clover  in  a  country  lane. 

— G.  T.  B. 


Past  One,  at  Rooney's 


By 
O.  Henry 


ONLY  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New- 
York  do  the  houses  of  Capulet  and 
Montagu  survive.  There  they  do 
not  fight  by  the  book  of  arithmetic.  If 
you  bite  your  thumb  at  an  upholder  of 
your  opposing  house  you  have  work  cut 
out  for  your  steel.  On  Broadway  you  may 
drag  your  man  along  a  dozen  blocks  by 
his  nose,  and  he  will  only  bawl  for  the 
watch ;  but  in  the  domain  of  the  East  Side 
Tybalts  and  Mercutios  you  must  observe 
the  niceties  of  deportment  to  the  wink  of 
an  eyelash  and  to  an  inch  of  elbow  room 
at  the  bar  when  its  patrons  include  foes 
of  your  house  and  kin. 

So,  when  Eddie  McManus,  known  to 
the  Capulets  as  Cork  McManus,  drifted  in- 
to Dutch  Mike's  for  a  stein  of  beer,  and 
came  upon  a  bunch  of  Montagus  making 
merry  with  the  suds,  he  began  to  observe 
the  strictest  parliamentary  rules.  Court- 
esy forbade  his  leaving  the  saloon  with  his 
thirst  unslaked;  caution  steered  him  to  a 
place  at  the  bar  where  the  mirror  supplied 
the  cognizance  of  the  enemy's  movements 
that  his  indifferent  gaze  seemed  to  dis- 
dain ;  experience  whispered  to  him  that 
the  finger  of  trouble  would  be  busy  among 
the  chattering  steins  at  Dutch  Mike's  that 
night.  Close  by  his  side  drew  Brick 
Cleary,  his  Mercutio,  companion  of  bis 
perambulations.  Thus  they  stood,  four 
of  the  Mulberry  Hill  Gang  and  two  of  the 
Dry  Dock  Gang,  minding  their  P's  and 
Q's  so  solicitously  that  Dutch  Mike  kept 
one  eye  on  his  customer  and  the  other  on 
an  open  space  beneath  his  bar  in  which 
it  was  his  custom  to  seek  safety  whenever 
the  ominous  politeness  of  the  rival  associ- 
ations congealed  into  Ihe  shapes  of  bul- 
lets and  cold  steel. 

But  we  have  not  to  do  with  the  wars  of 
the  Mulberry  Hills  and  the  Dry  Docks. 
We  must  to  Rooney's,  where,  on  the  most 


blighted  dead  branch  of  the  tree  of  life, 
a  little  pale  orchid  shall  bloom. 

Overstrained  etiquette  at  last  gave  way. 

It  is  not  known  who  first  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  punctilio;  but  the  conse- 
quences were  immediate.  Buck  Malone. 
of  the  Mulberry  Hills,  with  a  Dewey-like 
swiftness,  got  an  eight-inch  gun  swung 
round  from  his  hurricane  deck.  But 
McManus's  simile  must  be  the  torpedo. 
He  glided  in  under  the  guns  and  slipped 
a  scant  three  inches  of  knife  blade  between 
the  ribs  of  the  Mulberry  Hill  cruiser. 
Meanwhile  Brick  Cleary,  a  devotee  to  stra- 
tegy, had  skimmed  across  the  lunch  count- 
er and  thrown  the  switch  of  the  electrics, 
leaving  the  combat  to  be  waged  by  the 
light  of  gunfire  alone.  Dutch  Mike  crawl- 
ed from  his  haven  and  ran  into  the  street 
crying  for  the  watch  instead  of  for  a 
Shakespeare  to  immortalize  the  Cimmeri- 
an shindy. 

The  cop  came,  and  found  a  prostrate, 
bleeding  Montagu  supported  by  three  dis- 
trait and  reticent  followers  of  the  House. 
Faithful  to  the  ethics  of  the  gangs,  no 
one  knew  whence  the  hurt  came.  There 
was  no  Capidet  to  be  seen. 

"Raus  mit  der  interrogatories,"  said 
Buck  Malone  to  the  officer.  '.'Sure  1 
know  who  done  it.  I  always  manages  to 
get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  any  guy  that 
comes  up  an'  makes  a  show  case  for  a 
hardware  store  out  of  me.  No.  I'm  not 
tellinu  you  his  name.  I'll  settle  with  urn 
meself.  Wow — ouch!  Easy,  boys!  Yes. 
I'll  attend  to  his  case  meself.  I'm  not 
making  any  complaint." 

At  midnight  McManus  strolled  around 
a  pile  of  lumber  near  an  East  Side  dock, 
and  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  a  certain 
water  plug.  Brick  Cleary  drifted  casual- 
ly to  the  trysting  place  ten  minutes  later. 
"He'll  maybe    not    croak,"    said    Brick, 
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''and  he  won't  tell,  of  course.  But  Dutch 
Mike  did.  He  told  the  police  he  was  tired 
of  having  his  place  shot  up.  It's  unhandy 
just  now,  because  Tim  Corrigan's  in  Eur- 
ope for  a  week's  end  with  Kings.  He'll 
be  back  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  next  Fri- 
day. You'll  have  to  duck  out  of  sight 
till  then.  Tim  '11  fix  it  up  all  right  for  us 
when  he  comes  back." 

This  goes  to  explain  why  Cork  Mc- 
Manus  went  into  Rooney's  one  night  and 
there  looked  upon  the  bright,  stranger 
face  of  Romance  for  the  first  time  in  his 
precarious  career. 

Until  Tim  Corrigan  should  return  from 
his  jaunt  among  Kings  and  Princes  and 
hold  up  his  big  white  finger  in  private  of- 
fices, it  was  unsafe  for  Cork  in  any  of  the 
old  haunts  of  his  gang.  So  he  lay,  perdu, 
in  the  high  rear  room  of  a  Capulet,  read- 
ing pink  sporting  sheets  and  cursing  the 
slow  paddle  wheels  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

It  was  on  Thursday  evening  that  Cork's 
seclusion  became  intolerable  to  him. 
Never  a  hart  panted  for  water  fountain 
as  he  did  for  the  cool  touch  of  a  drifting 
stein,  for  the  firm  security  of  a  foot-rail 
in  the  hollow  of  his  shoe  and  the  quiet,, 
hearty  challenges  of  friendship  and  re- 
partee along  and  across  the  shining  bars. 
But  he  must  avoid  the  district  where  he 
was  known.  The  cops  were  looking  for 
him  everywhere,  for  news  was  scarce,  and 
the  newspapers  were  harping  again  on  the 
failure  of  the  police  to  suppress  the  gangs. 
•If  they  got  him  before  Corrigan  came 
back,  the  big  white  finger  could  not  be 
uplifted;  it  would  be  too  late  then.  But 
Corrigan  would  be  home  the  next  day, 
so  he  felt  sure  there  would  be  small  danger 
in  a  little  excursion  that  night  among  the 
crass  pleasures  that  represented  life  to 
him.  At  half-past  twelve  McManus  stood 
in  a  darkish  cross-town  street  looking  up 
at  the  name  "Rooney's,"  picked  out  by 
incandescent  lights  against  a  signboard 
over  a  second-story  window.  He  had 
heard  of  the  place  as  a  tough  "hang-out;" 
with  its  frequenters  and  its  locality  he 
was  unfamiliar.  Guided  by  certain  un- 
erring indications  common  to  all  such  re- 
sorts, he  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered 
the  large  room  over  the  cafe. 

Here  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  tables. 
at  this  time  about  half-filled  with  Rooney's 
guests.     Waiters  served  drinks.     At  one 


end  a  human  pianola  with  drugged  eyes 
hammered  the  keys  with  automatic  and 
furious  unprecision.  At  merciful  inter- 
vals a  waiter  would  roar  or  squeak  a  song 
—songs  full  of  "Mr.  Johnsons"  and 
"babes"  and  "'coons"  —  historical  word 
guaranties  of  the  genuineness  of  African 
melodies  composed  by  red  waistcoated 
young  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  cotton 
fields  and  rice  swamps  of  AVest  Twenty- 
eight  Street. 

For  one  brief  moment  you  must  admire 
Rooney  with  me  as  he  receives,  seats, 
manipulates,  and  chaffs  his  guests.  He  is 
twenty-nine.  He  has  Wellington's  nose, 
Dante's  chin,  the  cheek-bones  of  an  Iro- 
quois, the  smile  of  Talleyrand,  Corbett's 
foot  work,  and  the  poise  of  an  eleven-year- 
old  East  Side  Central  Park  Queen  of  the 
May.  He  is  assisted  by  a  lieutenant  known 
as  Frank,  a  pudgy,  easy  chap,  swell-dress- 
ed, who  goes  among  the  tables  seeing  that 
dull  care  does  not  intrude.  Now,  what  is 
there  about  Rooney's  to  inspire  all  this 
pother?  It  is  more  than  respectable  by 
daylight;  stout  ladies  with  children  and 
mittens  and  bundles  and  unpedigreed 
dogs  drop  up  of  afternoons  for  a  stein  and 
a  chat.  Even  by  gaslight  the  diverisons 
are  melancholy  i'  the  mouth — drink  and 
ragtime,  and  an  occasional  surprise  when 
the  waiter  swabs  the  suds  from  under  your 
sticky  glass.  There  is  an  answer.  Trans- 
migration! The  soul  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh has  traveled  from  beneath  his  slash- 
ed doublet  to  a  kindred  home  under  Roon- 
ey's visible  plaid  waistcoat.  Rooney's  is 
twenty  years  ahead  of  the  times.  Rooney 
has  removed  the  embargo.  Rooney  has 
spread  his  cloak  upon  the  soggy  crossing 
of  public  opinion,  and  any  Elizabeth  who 
treads  upon  it  is  as  much  a  queen  as  an- 
other. Attend  to  the  revelation  of  the 
secret.    In  Rooney's  ladies  may  smoke ! 

McManus  sat  down  at  a  vacant  table. 
He  paid  for  the  glass  of  beer  that  he  or- 
dered, tilted  his  narrow-brimmed  derby  to 
the  back  of  his  brick-dust  head,  twined 
his  feet  among  the  rungs  of  his  chair,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  contentment  from  the 
breathing  spaces  of  his  innermost  soul; 
for  this  mud  honey  was  clarified  sweet- 
ness to  his  taste.  The  sham  gaiety,  the 
hectic  glow  of  counterfeit  hospitality,  the 
self-conscious,  joyless  laughter,  the  wine- 
born  warmth,  the  loud  music  retrieving 
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the  hour  from  frequent  whiles  of  awful 
and  corroding  silence,  the  presence  of  well- 
clothed  ami  frank-eyed  beneficiaries  of 
Rooney's  removal  of  the  restrictions  laid 
upon  the  weed,  the  familiar  blended  odors 
of  soaked  lemon  peel,  flat  beer,  and  peau 
d'Espagne — all  these  were  manna  to  Cork 
McManus,  hungry  from  his  week  in  the 
desert  of  the  Capulet's  high  rear  room. 

A  girl,  alone,  entered  Rooney's,  glanced 
around  with  leisurely  swiftness,  and  sat 
opposite  McManus  at  his  table.  Her  eyes 
rested  upon  him  for  two  seconds  in  the 
look  with  which  woman  reconnoitres  all 
men  whom  she  for  the  first  time  con- 
fronts. In  that  space  of  time  she  will 
decide  upon  one  of  two  things — either  to 
scream  for  the  police,  or  that  she  may 
marry  him  later  on. 

Her  brief  inspection  concluded,  the  girl 
laid  on  the  table  a  worn  red  morocco  shop- 
ping bag  with  the  inevitable  top-gallant 
sail  of  frayed  lace  handkerchief  flying 
from  a  corner  of  it.  After  she  had  order- 
ed a  small  beer  from  the  immediate  wait- 
er she  took  from  her  bag  a  box  of  cigar- 
ettes and  lighted  one  with  slightly  exag- 
gerated ease  of  manner.  Then  she  look- 
ed again  in  the  eyes  of  Cork  McManus  and 
smiled. 

Instantly  the  doom  of  each  was  sealed. 

The  unqualified  desire  of  a  man  to  buy 
clothes  and  build  fires  for  a  woman  for 
a  whole  lifetime  at  first  sight  of  her  is  not 
uncommon  among  that  humble  portion 
of  humanity  that  does  not  care  for  Brad- 
street  or  coat-of-arms  or  Shaw's  plays. 
Love  at  first  sight  has  occurred  a  time  or 
two  in  high  life;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ex- 
tempore mania  is  to  be  found  among  un- 
sophicated  creatures  such  as  the  dove,  the 
blue-tailed  dingbat,  and  the  ten-dollar-a- 
week  clerk.  Poets,  subscribers  to  all  fic- 
tion magazines,  and  schatchens,  take  no- 
tice. 

With  the  exchange  of  the  mysterious 
magnetic  current  came  to  each  of  them 
the  instant  desire  to  lie,  pretend,  dazzle, 
and  deceive,  which  is  the  worst  thing 
about  the  hypocritical  disorder  known  as 
love. 

"Have  another  beer?"  suggested  Cork. 
In  his  circle  the  phrase  was  considered  to 
be  a  card,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction and  references. 


"No,  thanks,"  said  the  girl,  raising  her 
eyebrows  and  choosing  her  conventional 
words  carefully.  "I — merely  dropped  in 
for — a  slight  refreshment."  The  cigar- 
ette between  her  fingers  seemed  to  require 
explanation.  "My  aunt  is  a  Russian 
lady,"  she  concluded,  "and  we  often  have 
a  post  perannual  cigarette  after  dinner 
at  home." 

"Cheese  it!"  said  Cork,  whom  society 
airs  oppressed.  "Your  fingers  are  as  yel- 
low as  mine." 

"Say,"  said  the  girl,  blazing  upon  him 
with  low-voiced  indignation,  "what  do 
you  think  I  am?  Say,  who  do  you  think 
you  are  talking  to?     What?" 

She  was  pretty  to  look  at.  Her  eyes 
were  big,  brown,  intrepid  and  bright. 
Under  her  fiat  sailor  hat,  planted  jauntily 
on  one  side,  her  crinkly,  tawny  hair  part- 
ed and  was  drawn  back,  low  and  massy, 
in  a  thick,  pendant  knot  behind.  The 
roundness  of  girlhood  still  lingered  in  her 
chin  and  neck,  but  her  cheeks  and  fingers 
were  thinning  slightly.  She  looked  upon 
the  world  with  defiance,  suspicion,  and 
sullen  wonder.  Her  smart,  short  tan  coat 
was  soiled  and  expensive.  Two  inches 
below  her  black  dress  dropped  the  lowest 
flounce  of  a  heliotrope  silk  underskirt. 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  said  Cork,  looking 
at  her  admiringly.  "I  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. Sure,  it's  no  harm  to  smoke, 
Maudy." 

"Rooney's,"  said  the  girl,  softened  at 
once  by  his  amends,  "is  the  only  place 
I  know  where  a  lady  can  smoke.  May- 
be it  ain't  a  nice  habit,  but  aunty  lets  us 
at  home.  And  my  name  ain't  Maudy, 
if  you  please;  it's  Ruby  Delamere." 

"That's  a  swell  handle,"  said  Cork  ap- 
provingly. "Mine's  McManus — Cor — er 
—Eddie' McManus." 

"Oh,  you  can't  help  that,"  laughed 
Ruby.     "Don't  apologize." 

Cork  looked  seriously  at  the  big  clock 
on  Rooney's  wall.  The  girl's  ubiquitous 
eyes  took  in  the  movement. 

"I  know  it's  late,"  she  said,  reaching  for 
her  bag;  "but  you  know  how  you  want 
a  smoke  when  you  want  one.  Ain't  Roon- 
ey's all  right?  I  never  saw  anything 
wrong  here.  This  is  twice  I've  been  in. 
T  work  in  a  bookbindery  on  Third  Av- 
enue.   A  lot  of  us  girls  have  been  working 
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overtime  three  nights  a  week.  They 
won't  let  you  smoke  there,  of  course.  I 
just  dropped  in  here  on  my  way  home  for 
a  puff.  Ain't  it  all  right  in  here?  If  it 
ain't,  I  won't  come  any  more." 

"It's  a  little  bit  late  for  you  to  be  out 
alone  anywhere,"  said  Cork.  "I'm  not 
wise  to  this  particular  joint;  but  anyhow 
you  don't  want  to  have  your  picture  taken 
in  it  for  a  present  to  your  Sunday  School 
teacher.  Have  one  more  beer,  and  then 
say  I  take  you  home." 

"But  I  don't  know  you,"  said  the  girl, 
with  fine  scrupulosity.  "I  don't  accept 
the  company  of  gentlemen  I  ain't  ac- 
quainted with.  My  aunt  never  would  al- 
low that." 

"Why,"  said  Cork  McManus,  pulling 
his  ear,  "I'm  the  latest  thing  in  suitings 
with  side  vents  and  bell  skirt  when  it 
comes  to  escortin'  a  lady.  You  bet  you'll 
find  me  all  right,  Ruby.  And  I'll  give 
you  a  tip  as  to  who  I  am.  My  governor 
is  one  of  the  hottest  cross-buns  of  the  Wall 
Street  push.  Morgan's  cab  horse  casts  a 
shoe  every  time  the  old  man  sticks  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  Me!  Well,  I'm 
in  trainin'  down  the  Street.  The  old 
man's  goin'  to  put  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  my  stockin'  my  next  birthday. 
But  it  all  sounds  like  a  lemon  to  me. 
What  I  like  is  golf  and  yachtin'  and — er 
— well,  say  a  corkin'  fast  ten-round  bout 
between  welter-weights  with  walkin' 
gloves." 

"I  guess  you  can  walk  to  the  door  with 
me,"  said  the  girl  hesitatingly,  but  with 
a  certain  pleased  flutter.  "Still  I  never 
heard  anything  extra  good  about  Wall 
Street  brokers,  or  sports  who  go  to  prize 
fights,  either.  Ain't  you  got  any  other  re- 
commendations?" 

"I  think  you're  the  swellest  looker  I've 
had  my  lamps  on  in  little  old  New  York," 
said  Cork  impressively. 

"That'll  be  about  enough  of  that,  now. 
Ain't  you  the  kidder!"  She  modified  her 
chiding  words  by  a  deep,  long,  beaming, 
smile-embellished  look  at  her  cavalier! 
"We'll  drink  our  beer  before  we  go,  ha?" 

A  waiter  sang.  The  tobacco  smoke 
grew  denser,  drifting  and  rising  in  spirals, 
waves,  tilted  layers,  cumulus  clouds,  cata- 
racts and  suspended  fogs  like  some  fifth 
element  created  from  the  ribs  of  the  an- 


cient four.  Laughter  and  chat  grew  loud- 
er, stimulated  by  Rooney's  liquids  and 
Rooney's  gallant  hospitality  to  Lady  Nico- 
tine. 

One  o'clock  struck.  Down-stairs  there 
was  a  sound  of  closing  and  locking  doors. 
Frank  pulled  down  the  green  shades  of  the 
front  windows  carefully.  Rooney  went 
below  in  the  dark  hall  and  stood  at  the 
front  door,  his  cigarette  cached  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand.  Thenceforth  whoever 
might  seek  admittance  must  present  a 
countenance  familiar  to  Rooney's  hawk's 
eyes — the  countenance  of  a  true  sport. 

Cork  McManus  and  the  bookbindery 
girl  conversed  absorbedly,  with  their  el- 
bows on  the  table.  Their  glasses  of  beer 
were  pushed  to  one  side,  scarcely  touched, 
with  the  foam  on  them  sunken  to  a  thin 
white  scum.  Since  the  stroke  of  one  the 
stale  pleasures  of  Rooney's  had  become 
renovated  and  spiced ;  not  by  any  addition 
to  the  list  of  distractions,  but  because  from 
that  moment  the  sweets  became  stolen 
ones.  The  flattest  glass  of  beer  acquired 
the  tang  of  illegality;  the  mildest  claret 
punch  struck  a  knockout  blow  at  law  and 
order;  the  harmless  and  genial  company 
became  outlaws,  defying  authority  and 
rule.  For  after  the  stroke  of  one  in  such 
places  as  Rooney's,  where  neither  bed  nor 
board  is  to  be  had,  drink  may  not  be  set 
before  the  thirsty  of  the  city  of  the  four 
million.     It  is  the  law. 

"Say,"  said  Cork  McManus,  almost  cov- 
ering the  table  with  his  eloquent  chest 
and  elbows,  "was  that  dead  straight  about 
you  workin'  in  a  bookbindery  and  livin' 
at  home — and  just  happenin'  in  here — 
and — and  all  that  spiel  you  gave  me?" 

"Sure  it  was,"  answered  the  girl  with 
spirit.  "Why,  what  do  you  think?  Do 
you  suppose  I'd  lie  to  you?  Go  down  to 
the  shop  and  ask  'em.  I  handed  it  to  you 
on  the  level." 

"On  the  dead  level?"  said  Cork.  "That's 
the  way  I  want  it;  because — " 

"Because  what?" 

"I  throw  up.  my  hands,"  said  Cork. 
"You've  got  me  goin'.  You're  the  girl 
I've  been  lookin'  for.  Will  you  keep 
company  with  me,  Ruby?" 

"Would  you  like  me  to — Eddie?" 

"Surest  thing.     But  I  wanted  a  straight 
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story  about — about  yourself,  you  know. 
When  a  fellow  has  a  girl — a  steady  girl — 
-he's  got  to  be  all  right,  you  know.  She's 
got   to  he  straight  goods." 

••You'll  find  I'll  be  straight  goods,  Ed- 
die." 

•"Of  course  you  will.  1  believe  what 
you  told  me.  But  you  can't  blame  me  for 
wanthf  to  find  out.  You  don't  see  many 
girls  smokin'  cigarettes  in  places  like 
Rooney's   after    midnight     that     are    like 

you."  "  L  j 

The  girl  Hushed  a  little  and  flowered 
her  eyes.  "I  see  that  now,"  she  said  meek- 
ly. "I  didn't  know  how  had  it  looked. 
But  1  won't  do  it  any  more.  And  I'll  go 
straight  home  every  night  and  stay  there. 
And  I'll  give  up  cigarettes  if  you  say  so, 
Eddie — I'll  cut  'em  out  from  this  min- 
ute on." 

Cork's  air  became  judicial,  proprietary, 
condemnatory,  yet  sympathetic.  "A  lady 
can  smoke,"  he  decided,  slowly,  "at  times 
and  places.  Why?  Because  it's  bein'  a 
lady  that  helps  her  to  pull  it  off." 

•'I'm  going  to  quit.  There's  nothing 
to  it,"  said  the  girl.  She  flicked  the  stub 
of  her  cigarette  to  the  floor. 

"At  times  and  places,"  repeated  Cork. 
"When  I  call  round  for  you  of  evenin's 
we'll  hunt  out  a  dark  bench  in  Stuyvesant 
Square  and  have  a  puff  or  two.  But  no 
more  Rooney's  at  one  o'clock — see?" 

"Eddie,  do  you  really  like  me?"  The 
girl  searched  his  hard  but  frank  features 
eagerly  with  anxious  eyes. 

"On  the  deal  level." 

'"When  are  you  coining  to  see  me — 
where  I  live?" 

"Thursday — day  after  to-morrow  even- 
in'.    That  suit  you?" 

"Fine.  I'll  be  ready  for  you.  Come 
about  seven.  Walk  to  the  door  with  me  to- 
night and  I'll  show  you  where  I  live. 
Don't  forget,  now.  And  don't  you  go  to 
see  any  other  girls  before  then,  mister! 
I  bet  you  will,  though." 

"On  the  dead  level,"  said  Cork,  "you 
make  'em  all  look  like  rag-dolls  to  me. 
Honest,  you  do.  I  know  when  I'm  suit- 
ed.   On  the  dead  level,  I  do." 

Against  the  front  door  down-stairs  re- 
peated heavy  blows  were  delivered.  The 
loud  crashes  resounded  in  the  room  above. 


Only  a.  trip-hammer  or  a  policeman's  loot 
could  have  been  the  author  of  those 
sounds.  Rooney  jumped  like  a  bullfrog  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  turned  off  the  elec- 
tric lights  and  hurried  swiftly  below.  The 
room  was  left  utterly  dark  except  for  the 
winking  red  glow  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
A  second  volley  of  crashes  came  up  from 
the  assaulted  door.  A  little,  rustling, 
murmuring  panic  moved  among  the  be- 
sieged guests.  Frank,  cool,  smooth,  re- 
assuring, could  be  seen  in  the  rosy  glow 
of  the  burning  tobacco,  going  from  table 
to  table. 

"All  keep  still!"  was  his  caution.  "Don't 
talk  or  make  any  noise!  Everything  will 
be  all  right.  Now,  don't  feel  the  slightest 
alarm.     We'll  take  care  of  you  all." 

Ruby  felt  across  the  table  until  Cork's 
firm  hand  closed  upon  her's  "Are  you 
afraid,  Eddie?"  she  whispered.  "Are  you 
afraid  you'll  get  a  free  ride?" 

"Nothin'  doin'  in  the  teeth-chatterin' 
line,"  said  Cork.  "I  guess  Rooney's  been 
slow  with  his  envelope.  Don't  you  worry, 
girly;  I'll  look  out  for  you  all  right." 

Yet  Mr.  McManus's  ease  wTas  only  skin 
and  muscle-deep.  With  the  police  looking 
everywdiere  for  Buck  Malone's  assailant, 
and  with  Corrigan  still  on  the  ocean  wrave, 
he  felt  that  to  be  caught  in  a  police  raid 
would  mean  an  ended  career  for  him. 
And  just  when  he  had  met  Ruby,  too. 
He  wished  he  had  remained  in  the  high 
rear  room  of  the  true  Capulet  reading  the 
pink  extras. 

Rooney  seemed  to  have  opened  the 
front  door  below  and  engaged  the  police 
in  conference  in  the  dark  hall.  The  word- 
less low  growl  of  their  voices  came  up  the 
stairway.  Frank  made  a  wireless  news 
station  of  himself  at  the  upper  door.  Sud- 
denly he  closed  the  door,  hurried  to  the 
extreme  rear  of  the  room  and  lighted  a 
dim  gas  jet. 

"This  way,  everybody!"  he  called  sharp- 
ly.   "In  a  hurry;   but   no  noise,  please!" 

The  guests  crowded  in  confusion  to  the 
rear.  Rooney's  lieutenant  swung  open  a 
panel  in  the  wall,  overlooking  the  back 
yard,  revealing  a  ladder  already  placed 
for  the  escape. 

"Down  and  out,  everybody!"  he  com- 
manded.    "Ladies    first!      Less    talking, 
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please!  Don't  crowd!  There's  no  dan- 
ger." 

Among  the  last,  Cork  and  Ruby  wait- 
ed their  turn  at  the  open  panel.  Sudden- 
ly she  swept  him  aside  and  clung  to  his 
arm  fiercely. 

"Before  we  go  out,"  she  whispered  in 
his  ear — "before  anything  happens,  tell 
me  again,  Eddie,  do  you  1 — do  you  really 
like  me?" 

"On  the  dead  level,"  said  Cork,  hold- 
ing her  close  with  one  arm,  "when  it 
comes  to  you,  I'm  all  in." 

When  they  turned  they  found  they 
were  lost  and  in  darkness.  The  last  of 
the  fleeing  customers  had  descended.  Half 
way  across  the  yard  they  bore  the  ladder, 
stumbling,  giggling,  hurrying  to  place  it 
against  an  adjoining  low  building  over 
the  roof  of  which  lay  their  only  route  to 
safety. 

"We  may  as  well  sit  down,"  said  Cork, 
grimly.  "Maybe  Rooney  will  stand  the 
cops  off,  anyhow." 

They  sat  at  a  table;  and  their  hands 
came  together  again. 

A  number  of  men  then  entered  the 
dark  room,  feeling  their  way  about.  One 
of  them,  Rooney  himself,  found  the 
switch  and  turned  on  the  electric  light. 
The  other  man  was  a  cop  of  the  old  re- 
gime— a  big  cop.  a  thick  cop,  a  fuming, 
abrupt  cop — not  a  pretty  cop.  He  went 
up  to  the  pair  at  the  table  and  sneered 
familiarly  at  the  girl. 

"What  are  youse  doin'  in  here?"  he 
asked. 

"Dropped  in  for  a  smoke,"  said  Cork 
mildly. 

"Had   any  drinks?" 

"Not  later  than  one  o'clock." 

"Get  out — quick!"  ordered  the  cop. 
Then.  "Sit  down!"  lie  countermanded. 

He  took  off  Cork's  hat  roughly  and 
scrutinizer  him  shrewdly.  "Your  name's 
McManus." 

"Bad  guess,"  said  Cork.  "It's  Peter- 
son." 

"Cork  McManus.  or  something  like 
I  hat."  said  the  cop.  "You  put  a  knife 
into  a  man  in  Dutch  Mike's  saloon  a  week 
ago." 

"Aw,   forget  it!"  said  Cork,   who  per- 


ceived a  shade  of  doubt  in  the  officer's 
tones.  "You've  got  my  mug  mixed  with 
somebody  else's." 

"Have  I?  Well,  you'll  come  to  the 
station  with  me,  anyhow,  and  be  looked 
over.  The  description  fits  you  all  right." 
The  cop  twisted  his  fingers  under  Cork's 
collar.     "Come  on!"  he  ordered  roughly. 

Cork  glanced  at  Ruby.  She  was  pale, 
and  her  thin  nostrils  quivered.  Her  quick 
eye  danced  from  one  man's  face  to  the 
other's  as  they  spoke  or  moved.  What  hard 
luck.  Cork  was  thinking — Corrigan  on 
the  briny;  and  Ruby  met  and  lost  almost 
within  an  hour !  Somebody  at  the  police 
station  would  recognize  him,  without  a 
doubt.     Hard  luck! 

But  suddenly  the  girl  sprang  up  and 
hurled  herself  with  both  arms  extended 
against  the  cop.  His  hold  on  Cork's  col- 
lar was  loosened  and  he  stumbled  back 
two  or  three  paces. 

"Don't  go  so  fast,  Maguire!"  she  cried 
in  shrill  fury.  "Keep  your  hands  off 
my  man !  You  know  me,  and  you  know 
I'm  givin'  you  good  advice.  Don't  you 
touch  him  again !  He's  not  the  guy  you 
are  lookin'  for — I'll  stand  for  that." 

"See  here,  Fanny,"  said  the  cop,  red 
and  angry,  "I'll  take  you,  too,  if  you 
don't  look  out!  How  do  you  know  this 
ain't  the  man  I  want?  What  are  you  do- 
ing in  here  with  him?" 

"How  do  I  know?"  said  the  girl,  flam- 
ing red  and  white  by  turns.  "Because 
I've  known  him  a  year.  He's  mine. 
Oughtn't  I  to  know?  And  what  am  I 
doin'  here  with  him?    That's  easy." 

She  stooped  low  and  reached  down 
somewhere  into  a  swirl  of  flirted  draperies, 
heliotrope  and  black.  An  elastic  snapped, 
slie  threw  on  the  table  toward  Cork  a  fold- 
ed wad  of  bills.  The  money  slowly 
straightened  itself  with  little  leisurely 
jerks. 

"Take  that,  Jimmy,  and  let's  go."  said 
the  girl.  "I'm  declarin'  the  usual  divi- 
dends, Maguire,"  she  said  to  the  officer. 
"You  had  your  usual  five-dollar  graft  at 
the  usual  corner  at  ten." 

"A  lie!"  said  the  cop,  turning  purple. 
"You  go  on  my  beat  again  and  I'll  arrest 
you  every  time  I  see  you." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  the  girl.  "And 
I'll  tell  you  why.  Witnesses  saw  me  give 
you  the  money  to-night,  and  last  week, 
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too.     I've  been  getting  fixed  for  you." 

Cork  put  the  wad  of  money  carefully 
into  his  pocket,  and  said:  "Come  on. 
Fanny;  let's  have  some  chop  suey  before 
we  go  home." 

"Clear  out,  quick,  both  of  von,  or 
['11—" 

The  cop's  bluster  trailed  away  into  in- 
consequentiality. 

At  the  corner  of  the  street  the  two  halt- 
ed. Cork  handed  hack  the  money  with- 
out a  word.  The  girl  took  it  and  slipped 
it  slowly  into  her  hand-bag.  Her  expres- 
sion was  the  same  she  had  worn  when  she 
entered  Rooney's  that  night — she  looked 
upon  the  world  with  defiance,  suspicion 
and  sullen  wonder. 

"I  guess  I  might  as  well  say  gOod-by 
here,"  she  said  dully.  You  won't  want  to 
see  me  again,  of  course.  Will  you — 
.-hake  hands— Mr.   McManus." 

"I  mightn't  have  got  wise  if  you  hadn't 
Liive  the  snap  away,"  said  Cork.  "Why 
did  you  do  it?" 

"You'd  have  been  pinched  if  I  hadn't. 
That's  why.  Ain't  that  reason  enough?" 
Then  she  began  to  cry.  "Honest,  Eddie, 
I  was  goin'  to  be  the  best  girl  in  the  world. 
I  hated  to  be  what  I  am;  I  hated  men;  1 
was  ready  almost  to  die  when  I  saw  3^011. 
And  you  seemed  different  from  everybody 
else.  And  when  I  found  you  liked  me, 
too,  why,  I  thought  I'd  make  you  believe 
I  was  good,  and  I  was  goin'  to  be  good. 
When  you  asked  to  come  to  my  house 
and  see  me,  why,  I'd  have  died  rather  than 
do  anything  wrong  after  that.  But  what's 
the  use  of  talking  about  it?  I'll  say  good- 
by,  if  you  will,  Mr.  McManus." 

Cork  was  pulling  at  his  ear.  "I  knifed 
Malone,"  said  he.  "I  was  the  one  the  cop 
wanted." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right."  said  the  girl  list 
lessly.      "It    didn't    make   any    difference 
about  that." 


"That  was  all  hot  air  about  Wall  Street. 
I  don't  do  nothin'  hut  hang, out  with  a 
tough  gang  on  the  East  Side." 

"That  was  all  right,  too,"  repeated  the 
girl.     "It  didn't  make  any  difference." 

Cork  straightened  himself,  an  1  pulled 
his  hat  down  low.  "I  could  get  a  job  at 
O'Brien's,"  he  said  aloud,  hut  to  himself. 

"( rood-by,"  said  the  girl. 

"Come  on."  said  Cork,  taking  her  arm. 
"]    know  a  place." 

Two  blocks  away  he  turned  with  her 
up  the  steps  of  a  red  brick  house  facing 
a  little  park. 

"What  house  is  this?"  she  asked,  draw- 
ing hack.     "Why  are  yon  going  in  there?" 

A  street  lamp  shone  brightly  in  front. 
There  was  a.  brass  nameplate  at  one  side 
of  the  closed  front  doors.  Cork  drew  her 
firmly  up  the  steps.    "Read  that,"  said  he. 

She  looked  at  the  name  on  the  plate, 
and  gave  a  cry  between  a  moan  and  a 
scream.  "No,  no,  no,  Eddie!  Oh,  my 
God.  no!  I  won't  let  you  do  that — not 
now!  Let  me  go!  You  sha'n't  do  that! 
You  can't — you  mus'n't !  Not  after  you 
know!  No,  no!  Come  away  quick!  Oh, 
my  God!     Please,  Eddie,  come!" 

Half  fainting,  she  reeled,  and  was 
caught  in  the  bend  of  his  arm.  Cork's 
right  hand  felt  for  the  electric  button  and 
]  tressed  it  long. 

Another  cop — how  quickly  they  scent 
trouble  when  trouble  is  on  the  wing! — 
came  along,  saw  them,  and  ran  up  the 
steps.  "Here !  What  are  vou  doing  with 
that  girl?"  he  called  gruffly. 

"She'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute,"  said 
Cork.     "It's  a  straight  deal." 

"Reverend  Jeremiah  Jones,"  read  the 
cop  from  the  door-plate — with  true  de- 
tective cunning. 

"Correct,"  said  Cork.  "On  the  dead 
level,  we're  goin'  to  get  married." 


A  Tale  of  Two  Families 


By 
J.  T.  Stirrett 


THE  reason  the  place  was  called  "Sun- 
beam Court"  was  that  no  ray  of  the 
sun  ever  by  any  chance  ventured 
there.  If  it  had;  the  murk  of  the  night  or 
the  fog  of  the  clay  would  have  recoiled  in 
terror,  as  though  discovered  by  an  appari- 
tion. Casual  visitors  inquired  where  the 
sunbeams  were  with  surprise  and  amuse- 
ment— unfamiliar  emotions  in  that  place, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  neither  sur- 
prised nor  amused  at  anything.  One  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  residents  were 
sunbeams,  and  absurd  surmise  so  far  as 
the  morose  adult  population  were  con- 
cerned, and  pitifully  untrue  regarding  the 
strange,  sad  children.  In  brief,  Sunbeam 
Court  was  a  slum  district  in  the  east  end 
of  London.  Those  who  have  been  there 
know  the  conditions;  those  who  have  not 


can  gain  no  adequate  conception  of  them 
through  mere  description. 

Two  of  the  oldest  families  of  Sunbeam 
Court  were  the  Criglets  and  the  Blogetts, 
who  were  only  remarkable  by  being  re- 
lated to  every  pauper  in  the  place.  Yet 
they  were  of  the  middle  class  where  those 
who  had  provision  for  more  than  the  day 
formed  a  scattered  aristocracy.  None  of 
the  immediate  relatives  of  either  family 
were  in  jail,  but  a  discreet  silence  was 
maintained  in  regard  to  certain  cousins 
of  the  third  degree.  No  members  of  either 
household  could  recollect  ever  having  had 
quite  enough  to  eat,  or  of  wearing  a  whole, 
undamaged  outfit  of  clothing.  They  were 
indifferent  to  dirt,  disease,  crime  and 
death ;  for  these  things  were  permanent 
factors  in  the  elusive  equations  of  their 
lives. 
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Mr.  Blogett  and  Mr.  Criglet  worked  on 
the  docks  and  belonged  to  the  class  known 
to  the  shipping  industry  as  "wharf  rats." 
They  were  employed  during  the  intervals 
between  the  strikes  called  by  their  unions; 
when  of!  duty,  they  made  plans  to  re-or- 
ganize the  mercantile  marine.  Thus,  they 
often  heard  about  the  far  away  countries. 

One  day  tney  were  watching  a  great 
ship  swing  into  her  moorings. 

"She's  from  Canada,"  remarked  some 
one. 

"  'Ow  is  she?  asked  Mr.  Criglet. 

Mr.  Blogett  was  glowering  into  vacancy 
and  refused  to  be  disturbed.  The  question 
was  repeated. 

"'Ow's  'o?  asked  Mr.  Blogett  irritably. 

"Canada,"  replied  Mr.  Criglet.  "This 
'ere  colony  wot  we  owns." 

"Ow  should  I  know?  inquired  the  other. 

"Strynge,"  muttered  Mr.  Criglet,  view- 
ing the  Canadian  liner  with  distrust  and 
disappointment.  "I  don't  see  no  hice 
about  them  Canadian  ships.  I've  'eard  as 
it  is  a  werry  cold  plice.  A  cousin  o'  the 
missus  was  nearly  'anged  there  over  throw- 
ing a  bucket  o'  water  from  a  second  storey 
window.  The  water  froze  'alf  way  down 
and  knocked  a  cove's  'ead  off." 

Mr.  Blogett  gave  no  sign  of  intelligence. 

"For  two  bits,"  continued  Mr.  Criglet, 
"I'd  go  to  Canada." 

No  passing  philanthropist  volunteered 
the  necessary  amount  and  Mr.  Blogett  re- 
mained inert. 

"It  couldn't  be  worse  nor  'ere,"  solilo- 
quized  Mr.    Criglet. 

"  'Ell  couldn't,"  retorted  Mr.   Blogett. 


There  was  a  long  silence  pregnant  with 
new  possibilities  for  at  least  two  families. 
Then  Mr.  Criglet  said  in  a  whisper,  "Is 
it  a  go?" 

Mr.  Blogett  rose  stiffly,  took  of  his  hat, 
surveyed  its  crown,  brushed  his  sleeve 
carefully  with  it,  and  then  replaced  it  on 
his  head. 

"It  is,"  he  said. 

II 

In  Toronto  the  Blogetts  and  the  Crig- 
lets  became  first  acquainted  with  "rears." 
"Rear"  is  a  technical  term  for  a  certain 
dwelling.  It  derives  its  title,  not  from 
any  peculiarity  of  structure,  but  from  its 
location — the  back  of  a  lot  on  which  a 
more  pretentious  house  is  built,  fronting 
the  street.  Consequently,  the  "rear" 
modestly  hides  behind  its  big  brother,  and 
can  only  be  reached  circuitously  by  delv- 
ing into  a  lane  and  stumbling  over  scat- 
tered boards  which  once  presented  the 
serried  surface  of  a  picket  side-walk.  This 
arrangement  allows  landlords  to  collect 
almost  double  rent  on  one  lot.  The  Crig- 
lets  and  Blogetts  had  "rears"  on  adjoining 
lots,  paying  for  the  same  a  rent  of  twelve 
dollars  per  month  each.  These  buildings 
involved  strange  economic  problems.  They 
had  utility,  because  they  housed  people — 
as  a  hole  shelters  rats;  they  had  value, 
because  they  delivered  to  their  owners 
exorbitant  rentals;  but  they  had  no  merit, 
because  they  were  abominable  and  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  As  shrewd  men 
of  business,  the  owners  prided  themselves 
on   the  evolving  of  a   certain   social   for- 
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mula,  which  was  crude  to  the  point  of  bru- 
tality, but  in  the  majority  of  cases  piti- 
fully true. 

"These  green  English  from  the  east  end 
of  London  like  to  herd  together,"  ran 
the  formula.  "The  men  will  get  work  in 
the  factories  and  they  will  live  in  our 
'rears,'  which  are  convenient.  They  will 
endure  squeezing  for  rent  rather  than 
move  to  the  outskirts  and  pay  car-fare. 
Therefore,  let  them  be  squeezed  I" 

Incited  by  some  disinterested  person, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  landlords,  had 
a  vicious  habit  of  meddling  in  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,  the  medical  health  officer's 
inspectors  visited  these  particular  "rears" 
and   laid   complaints   in    regard    to   their 


unsanitary  condition,  before  a  police  ma- 
gistrate. 

"But,  your  Worship,"  protested  the 
brazen-tongued  sophist  who  acted  as  coun- 
sel for  the  landlords,  "let  us  suppose  that 
these  buildings  are  demolished.  Two  fa- 
milies will  be  turned  out  in  the  snow  and 
will  have  to  find  quarters  far  removed 
from  where  they  are  employed." 

The  result  was  that  the  "rears"  remain- 
ed intact,  and  continued  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  freezing  their  occu- 
pants. 

Such  was  the  situation  one  March  even- 
ing when  Mr.  Blogett  sat  glowering  at 
three  nickering  embers  in  his  sheet  iron 
stove.     He  was  not  a  pre-possessing  person 
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at  any  time,  but  in  the  semi-darkness  his 
shock-head,  factory-blackened  face,  and 
scowling  features  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Australian  bushman.  Sudden- 
ly he  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  table 
with  a  bang  which  made  the  solitary  fa- 
mily  tumbler   leap  with  fear. 

"Missus,"  he  roared,  "1  ain't  no  "orse! 

Mrs.  Blogett,  startled  into  speech,  re- 
marked tartly  that  she  had  never  accused 
him  of  it. 

"Nor,"  continued  Mr.  Blogett,  with 
great  emphasis,  "am  1  a  bloomin'  jack- 
ass." 

Mrs.  Blogett  repeated  her  observation. 

"I'm  sick  pyin'  rent!"  said  the  head  of 
the  house.  . 

"'Oo  isn't?"  inquired  his  long-suffering 

wife-  ,  ,  i» 

"I'm  going  to  'ave  a   ome  o   mv  own! 

thundered  Mr.  Blogett. 

A  conversation  with  a  fellow  country- 
man had  blown  part  of  the  London  fog 
out  of  his  brain.  This  man  had  been 
for  two  years  a  resident  of  Donscourt,  as 
the  tattered  fringe  of  dwellings  which 
straggled  over  the  northwest  boundary  of 
Toronto  was  called.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
lived  near  the  Bay  and  had  paid  a  rental 
of  four  dollars  a  week  for  a  house.  When 
he  went  to  Donscourt  he  paid  ten  dollars 
down  on  a  piece  of  land  and  four  dollars 
a  week  (his  old  rental),  towards  the  re- 
duction of  the  mortgage  on  the  land  and 
the  erection  of  a  house.  The  struggle  was 
hard,  but  he  was  getting  something  of 
his  own.  Under  the  spell  of  this  narra- 
tive the  sluggish  imagination  of  Mr.  Blog- 
ett was  kindled.  Inside  of  a  week  he  had 
left  the  "rear"  and  had  moved  to  Dons- 
court, where  he  secured  a  thirty-six  foot 
lot  by  a  first  payment  of  ten  dollars.  _ 

During  the  summer  he  and  his  family 
lived  in  a  tent  on  their  land.  The  tent 
cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week.  Mr.  Blog- 
ett got  work  as  a  builder's  laborer  and 
his  wife  washed,  scrubbed  and  ironed  in 
houses  a  mile  or  more  from  the  tent.  Be- 
fore and  after  hours  the  man  labored  with 
borrowed  tools  building  a  house.  It  was 
a  flimsy  affair,  constructed  out  of  rough 
lumber  and  tar  paper,  but  it  was  consid- 
ered a  wonderful  structure  by  the  young 
Blogetts,  who  held  the  boards  while  their 
parent  bruised  his  finger  nails  with  the 
hammer.  On  the  first  of  November  the 
family  abandoned  the  tent  and  moved  in- 


to the  new  house.  For  the  next  six  weeks 
Mr.  Blogett  spent  all  his  spare  time  finish- 
ing the  interior.  He  was  so  busy  that  he 
bad  little  time  to  drink,  although  his 
thirst  at  times  was  intense.  Early  in  De- 
cember, a  terrific  snowstorm  swept 
down  upon  the  city  and  raged  for  three 
days.  When  it  abated  the  Blogett  family 
stood  at  their  front  door  and  contemplated 
with  awe  the  tangible  evidence  of  a  Can- 
adian winter.  Building  operations  ceased 
entirely,  so  Mr.  Blogett  was  out  of  work. 
He  sought  other  employment,  but  there 
was  none  to  be  had.  The  family  exche- 
quer ran  low  because  most  of  the  surplus 
money  had  gone  to  purchase  building  ma- 
terial. Mrs.  Blogett  began  to  conserve 
the  coal  and  to  dole  out  the  supply  of 
food.  She  went  down  to  the  city  when  she 
could,  and  her  husband  got  occasional  em- 
ployment shovelling  snow.  Until  the  mid- 
dle of  January  they  maintained  the  grim 
battle  against  cold  and  hunger.  Finally 
the  supply  of  fuel  and  food  ran  out,  and 
Mr.  Blogett  could  get  no  more  credit  at 
the  stores.  When  they  had  been  a  day 
and  a  night  without  food  or  fire,  they 
were  discovered  by  a  minister.  They 
were  by  no  means  the  only  destitute  fa- 
mily in  Donscourt;  sickness  spread  over 
the  settlement  and  Death  gathered  in 
many  victims,  among  them  being  the 
Blogett  baby. 

Things  were  at  their  worst  when  relief 
arrived.  The  big  city  below  was  at  last 
roused  to  action  by  its  newspapers  and 
pulpits.  Loads  of  provisions,  fuel  and 
clothing  were  rushed  to  the  scene  and  a 
crisis  was  averted. 

Although  the  suffering  of  those  terrible 
months  scarred  the  hearts  of  the  Dons- 
court settlers,  their  dogged  English  spirits 
rallied  after  the  storm.  Spring  came  and 
men  and  women  took  up  the  struggle,  as 
hope  once  more  burned  strong  within 
them.  The  next  winter  was  not  half  so 
terrible  and  the  second  was  faced  with 
confidence. 

Let  us  lift  up  the  blind  of  the  Blogett's 
window  one  cold  March  evening  of  this 
year  and  survey  the  interior  of  the  living 
room,  where  the  family  sit  at  dinner.  It 
is  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Blogett,  and  a  most 
auspicious  occasion.  She  is  seated  at  the 
head  of  the  table  trying  to  appear  un- 
conscious of  her  importance,  and  succeed- 
ing very  poorly.     Opposite,  is  Mr.  Blog- 
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ett,  extremely  red  in  the  face,  and  appar- 
ently laboring  under  strong  excitement. 
On  each  side,  are  ranged  three  young 
Blogetts,  casting  merciless  glances  at  the 
roast  chicken,  reclining  in  the  dish  on 
the  embroidered  centerpiece,  which  is  the 
especial  product  of  Miss  Molly  Blogett's 
genius.  The  head  of  the  family  sharpens 
the  carving  knife  and  poises  it,  but  it  falls 
With  a  clatter  and  Mr.  Blogett  clutches 
convulsively  at  his  breast,  as  though  a 
secret  lay  there  which  must  be  torn  out. 
Before  his  wife  can  voice  the  alarm,  which 
his  strange  action  creates,  Mr.  Blogett's 
hand  reappears,  grasping  a  formidable 
document.  Amid  a  dead  silence  he  opens 
it  and  displays  a  red  seal,  before  passing 
it  over  to  Master  Herbert  Blogett  who 
prepares  to  read  without  winking  an  eye. 
The  first  word,  embossed  at  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  is  "Deed." 

III. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Criglets  lived  in 
the  slums,  paying  rent  when  they  were 
able,  and  moving  when  they  were  not. 
During  the  three  years  two  more  young 
Criglets  had  arrived,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  seven.  At  each  addition  to  his 
worldly  cares,  Mr.  Criglet's  spirits  oozed 


away,  keeping  pace  with  his  finances.  As 
nature  had  not  implanted  in  his  brain 
sufficient  craft  to  become  skilled  with  his 
hands,  his  contribution  to  the  world's 
work  was  paid  in  labor  of  the  roughest 
character.  In  Toronto,  as  in  London,  he 
was  an  "odd-jobber,"  and  had  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  opportunity  to  increase 
his  earning  power  by  developing  his 
scanty  mental  and  physical  capacities.  He 
was  the  buffer  in  every  crash  of  rival 
economics  forces;  at  the  slightest  commer- 
cial depression  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  where  his  sympathies  lay 
and  his  inclination  directed  him.  It  is 
a  problem  whether  there  was  inflammable 
material  in  his  soul,  but  it  is  certain  that 
no  spark  of  ambition  ever  kindled  there, 
because  it  was  smothered  by  the  wet  blan- 
ket of  domestic  trials,  before  it  had  time 
to  ignite.  His  one  solace  in  life  was  the 
convenient  hotel  bar.  Its  beer  was  his 
only  method  of  travel  into  unfamiliar  re- 
gions, temporarily  free  from  the  realities 
of  existence.  True,  it  was  not  an  English 
public  house,  offering  the  attractions  of 
fireplace,  sawdust  floor  and  small  tables, 
where  a  free  man  could  discuss  politics 
with  statesmen,  but  he  liked  to  line  up 
with  his  foot    on    the    rail,    shoulder  to 
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shoulder  with  other  malcontents,  and  re- 
mark that  "everything  is  a  bloomin' 
swindle."  Unwelcome  leisure  made  him 
a  homicide  of  time.  In  his  sober  mo- 
ments the  thought  of  home  filled  his  soul 
with   gloom. 

Mrs.  Criglet  felt  that  the  Canadian 
habit  of  frowning  upon  the  convivial  cus- 
tom of  women  drinking  in  a  bar  was  a 
restriction  upon  feminine  liberty.  For 
the  first  year  she  was  a  bibulous  suffra- 
gette, but  public  opinion  overawed  her, 
and  she  became  an  irregular  customer  of 
the  liquor  shop  just  around  the  corner. 
A  considerable  portion  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  trying  to  outwit  the  charitable 
societies,  and  her  efforts  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful. It  was  an  evil  year  when  she 
failed  to  secure  three  Christmas  dinners, 
through  an  exhibition  of  religious  fervor 
which  was  strangely  lacking  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Miss  Belinda  Criglet,  having  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  seventeen  years,  was  con- 
templating matrimony.  Her  affianced 
was  a  person  of  the  world  who  had  drift- 
ed into  the  city  from  other  lands,  not 
specifically  defined.  He  was  somewhat 
gorgeous  in  apparel,  a  trifle  nervous  in 
the  fingers,  a  bit  shifty  about  the  eyes, 
and  more  voluble  regarding  certain  of 
his  personal  exploits  than   the  intervals 


between  them.  Seeing  him  through  the 
romantic  cloud  of  a  two  weeks'  acquaint- 
ance, Miss  Belinda  found  him  fascinating. 
Her  mother,  though  somewhat  aggrieved 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  assistance  in 
household  matters,  was  wonderfully 
amused,  and  secretly  delighted  that  her 
daughter  was  following  her  example  in 
assuming  the  responsibilities  of  married 
life  at  a  tender  age. 

"Young  'tins  will  be  young  'uns,"  de- 
clared Mrs.  Criglet,  with  a  formidable 
and  illuminating  wink. 

"One  less  at  tyble,"  remarked  Mr.  Crig- 
let, with  an  air  of  profound  ennui. 

Master  Bill  Criglet,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, was  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
members  of  "The  Gay  Cat  Gang."  This 
organization  of  human  and  happy  felines 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  terror 
to  the  neighborhood.  Among  their  diver- 
sions were  such  practices  as  deluging  po- 
licemen with  dirty  water  from  the  van- 
tage ground  afforded  by  third  and  fourth 
storeys,  shooting  the  hats  off  pedestrians 
with  powerful  sling  shots,  making  nights 
in  the  park  hideous,  picking  pockets  and 
breaking  into  freight  cars.  After  spend- 
ing several  unprofitable  months  in  the 
care  of  the  Children's  Aid  Societies,  he 
was  packed  off  to  an  industrial  school  to 
learn  a  trade  and  wear  a  uniform. 
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The  young  Criglets  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  dodging  the  truant  officer  and  sell- 
ing papers  on  the  streets. 

The  wonder  of  the  family  was  Blossom 
Criglet.  She  was  given  her  name  by  a 
charitable  worker  who  had  an  imagina- 
tion. The  vanity  of  motherhood  would 
not  permit  Mrs.  Criglet  to  change  it,  so 
the  chance  word  stuck  to  the  baby. 
Strange  to  relate,  she  seemed  to  grow  into 
it.  Her  case  was  one  of  those  often  en- 
countered in  the  slums,  for  which  no  rea- 
son can  be  given  beyond  ascribing  it  to 
some  freak  of  Nature.  In  the  midst  of  a 
family  which  had  few  agreeable  traits. 
this  child  blossomed  in  person  as  well  as 
in  name.  Like  a  pure  white  flower  grow- 
ing in  a  bog,  she  was  so  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  fragile  that  her  continued  exis- 
tence seemed  to  be  a  miracle. 

During  the  first  hard  winter,  when  the 
frost  gripped  the  slums,  congealing  them 
into  a  vast  Chamber  of  Horrors,  the  Crig- 
lets went  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty  and  despair.  The  long-suffering 
charitable  societies  did  not  desert  them, 
but  supplied  them  with  enough  to  keep 
the  spark  of  life  smouldering.  Mr.  Crig- 
let, ejected  from  his  only  haven,  the  bar, 
vented  his  feelings  upon  his  family.  The 
young  Criglets  prowled  about  the  streets 
like  hungry  little  wolves,  almost  disdain- 


ing the  police  in  their  search  for  opulent 
crusts.  Merciful  diphtheria  swept  away 
the  twins ;  and  one  cold  day  the  small  life 
of  Blossom  Criglet  flickered  out  like  the 
flame  of  a  white  wax  candle. 

At  last,  winter  ended  and  summer 
came,  but  the  fortunes  of  the  family  did 
not  improve;  instead  they  revolved  in  a 
descending  spiral. 

Let  us  lift  the  blind  of  the  Criglet  win- 
dow on  a  black  night  in  March,  1911. 
They  are  sitting  around  their  stove. 
There  are  five  empty  chairs,  those  of  Miss 
Belinda,  Master  Bill,  the  twins  and  little 
Blossom.  The  smallest  Criglet  opens  the 
stove  door  and  looks  in.  The  fire  is  out. 
He  draws  his  tattered  coat  about  him  and 
goes  over  to  a  corner  and  curls  up  on  the 
floor.  His  sister,  who  has  been  staring 
listlessly  at  a  battered  pair  of  shoes,  which 
are  not  her  own,  begins  to  cry  silently  to 
herself.  Mrs.  Criglet  goes  over  to  the 
cupboard,  looks  in.  and  returns  to  her 
chair.  The  broken  window  behind  Mr. 
Criglet  is  stopped  with  a  bundle  of  rags. 
which  fall  suddenly  to  the  floor,  allowing 
a  blast  of  cold  air  to  enter.  Mr.  Criglet 
rouses  from  his  gloomy  reverie. 

"Missus,"  he  says,  as  he  looks  slowly 
about  the  room,  "would  to  Heaven  that 
we  had  never  left  old  Lunnon.  It's  the 
same  life — only  colder." 
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There  are  hundreds  of  Blogetts  and 
Criglets  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winni- 
peg. They  have  come  during  the  last  few 
years;  they  art'  coming  now.  and  will 
crowd  the  smaller  cities  in  the  next  dec- 
ade. The  seeds  of  the  slums  cling  to  them. 
and  are  transplanted  with  them.  Little 
[talys,  Little  Russias,  Little  Polands  and 
Little  Whitechapeb  flourish  like  rank 
weeds  in  the  1'ertils  soil  of  Canadian  cit- 
ies. The  tendency  of  these  people  is  to 
herd  together,  and  they  are  encouraged 
by  unsanitary  housing.  Consequently, 
poverty  is  concentrated  into  slums,  which 
threaten  to  pollute  the  life  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  way  to  light  the  slums  in  Can- 
ada is  to  break  it  to  fragments,  and  scat- 
ter these  far  apart.  The  inhabitants  must 
be  separated  and  planted  in  the  suburbs, 
where  the  clean  kind  earth  and  pure  air 
will  co-operate  with  religion  and  educa- 
tion to  regenerate  them.  Create  in  par- 
ents the  desire  to  own  and  improve  a 
home,  instead  of  paying  rent  for  a 
wretched  dwelling.  Keep  children  in  the 
Dpen,  away  from  the  inevitable  evils  of 


congestion,  and  educate  them  in  the 
public  schools.  Encourage  in  their  par- 
ents the  dormant  love  of  beauty  and 
cleanliness,  which  is  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  every  human  being.  Keep  ho- 
tels and  liquor  stores  out  of  the  suburbs. 
Provide  cheap  and  rapid  transportation 
to  the  centre  of  the  city  for  the  carriage 
of  adults  to  and  from  their  work. 

What  will  result  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  social  policy  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  statements,  which,  being 
made  on  reliable  authority,  court  the  full- 
est investigation.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  families  in  Donscourt,  Toronto, 
who  received  charity  three  years  ago,  only 
one  needed  help  this  winter;  and  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  families  in  Fych- 
wood,  the  adjoining  suburb,  who  were  a 
burden  on  the  community  three  years 
ago,  not  even  one  requires  assistance  to- 
day. They  are  paying  for  their  homes; 
their  children  are  happy  students;  they 
are  neither  hungry  nor  cold.  Hope  and 
joy  are  in  their  hearts;  courage  and  self 
respect  in  their  souls.  They  have  become 
citizens  of  Canada,  and  are  no  longer  the 
adult  wards  of  the  nation. 
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Menalcas  by  the  St.  Lawrence 


By  Helen  Coale  Crew 


THE  afternoon  sun  sparkled  upon  the 
blue  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  woolly 
flock  nibbled  the  grass  upon  the 
water's  edge.  Such  tender  grass,  starred 
everywhere  with  daisies  and  empurpled 
with  clover-heads.  The  sheep  buried  their 
black  noses  in  the  cool  green  blades,  and 
tore  off  tiny  mouthfuls  with  sharp,  jerk- 
ing bites.  Upon  the  eastern  horizon  rose 
the  soft  sweep  of  Quebec's  blue  hills.  Be- 
yond the  hedge  that  bound  the  meadow 
a  path  run,  skirting  the  margin  of  a  pine 
glade  and  dipping  out  of  sight  beyond  a 
whitewashed  farm-house  where  holly- 
hocks stood  arow,  already  budding. 

The  shepherd  stood  beneath  a  locust 
tree  whose  honeyed  blossoms,  beyond 
their  prime,  dropped  about  his  feet.  He 
looked  off  to  where  radiant  white  clouds 
leaned  low  upon  the  water's  distant  edge, 
like  bellying  sails.  He  shook  his  head, 
gave  a  great  sigh,  and  stuffed  a  book  into 
hi's  pocket. 

"I'll  never  in  the  world  get  my  B.A., 
that's  certain,"  he  said  aloud.  "Old  Sil- 
verl ink's  course  is  too  stiff.  Hello,  who 
comes  here?" 

Two  figures  were  approaching  slowly 
along  the  path,  one  a  young  girl,  the  other 
a  big  colored  woman,  clad  in  a  stiff  black 
calico  which  she  held  carefully  up  out  of 
the  dust  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  balanced  a  huge  umbrella  over 
her  companion.  The  girl's  white  dress 
swished  softly  about  her  feet  as  she  moved 
through  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  path. 
With  a  pink  sunbonnet,  swung  by  its 
strings,  she  brushed  the  great  white  dais- 
ies that  nodded  along  the  way. 

"Now,  Honey,"  remonstrated  the  wom- 
an, "why  for  ain't  you  sensible  and  keep 
dat  bonnet  on  yo'  haid  where  it  b'longs? 
You  want  to  git  brack  as  a  nigger  in  this 


yer  broilin'  sun?  Is  that  the  way  you 
done  behave  up  at  dat  school  where  you 
bin?  I  wish  I  hadn't  a-brung  you-all 
along,  nohow.  Yo'  Pa'll  give  us  bofe  con- 
niption fits  if  I  lets  you  get  all  burnt  up." 

The  girl  laughed  out  blithely,  after  the 
manner  of  all  young  things  in  June. 

"Oh.  no,  Mammy,  nobody  ever  gives 
me  conniption  tits.  I'm  going  to  do  just 
as  I  like  all  summer.  Guess  I'll  begin 
now."  She  raised  her  arm  and  tossed  the 
offending  bonnet  over  the  hedge. 

"There!"  she  said.  Then  she  saw  the 
shepherd. 

The  shepherd's  brown  eyes  sparkled. 
"From  Sicilian  shores.  It  was  and  hung 
it  upon  a  branch  of  the  locust  tree." 

The  girl  looked  over  the  hedge. 

"Shepherd,  why  do  you  do  that?"  she 
asked. 

"Honey,"  whispered  the  woman,  "you- 
all  mustn't  lie  talkin'  to  a  stranger  man." 
Then,  in  a  loud  voice,  "I'll  thank  you. 
sub.  to  return  this  lady's  bonnet." 

"Are  you  a  real  shepherd?"  queried 
the  girl. 

"I  am,"  replied  the  youth  promptly. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 

The  shepherd's  eyes  sparkled.  "From 
Sicilian  shores.  I  was  there,  when 
'Dalphnis  pined  away,'  you  know." 

The  girl's  gray  eyes  flashed.  "Ah,  of 
course!  Bring  out  your  pipe,  then,  and 
sing  me  a  pastoral  strain."    • 

"Now,  Honey,  now,  Honey,"  urged  the 
woman,  pulling  the  girl  along  by  the 
arm;  but  the  latter  turned  her  head  over 
her  shoulder  smilingly. 

"Shall  I  sing  you  a  pastoral  strain  to- 
morrow?" suggested  the  shepherd. 

"Yes,  I  will  come  and  fetch  my  bon- 
net— to-morrow,"  said  the  girl. 

The  shepherd  watched  them  until  they 
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disappeared  beyond  a  clump  of  willows 
where  the  path  bent  to  follow  the  shore. 
Then  he  drew  his  hook  from  his  pocket 
and  flung  himself  down  at  full  length 
upon  the  grass.  The  sheep  nihbled  about 
him  quietly.  He  eon  Id  hear  them  breathe 
>ot'tly  in  little  puffs.  The  pink  sunbonnet 
dangled  above  his  eyes.  He  opened  his 
book. 

"Theocritus,  you  have  suddenly  be- 
come interesting,"  he  said.  "I  may  dis- 
appoint Old  Silverlink  yet." 

Next  morning,  early,  the  shepherd 
drove  his  flock  to  the  accustomed  place, 
and  until  the  noon  hour  he  kept  his  at- 
tention for  the  most  part  fixed  upon  his 
hook,  though  the  pink  bonnet  flapped  in 
the  light  breeze,  and  its  strings  waved 
gently  to  and  fro.  The  day  was  such  as 
only  June  brings,  and  the  sheep  needed 
but  little  shepherding.  When  the  wav- 
ing strings  caught  his  eye  he  invariably 
remarked,  "She's  a  darling!"  Then, 
glancing  at  his  book  again,  he  would  add, 
"And  I'm  a  duffer.  I  ought  to  be  kick- 
ed!" 

At  noon  he  and  his  flock  disappeared, 
but  by  two  o'clock  they  wTere  back  again, 
the  shepherd  looking  suspiciously  fresh 
and  decidedly  attractive  in  his  white  flan- 
nels and  jaunty  blue  tie.  Between  two 
and  four  he  turned  his  page  but  twice, 
and  every  slightest  sound  caught  his  im- 
mediate attention.  Then  she  came.  He 
rose  to  meet  her  at  the  first  flash  of  her 
vvhite  dress  by  the  willows.  She  was  bare- 
headed, and  her  hair  blew  softly  about 
her  face.  In  one  hand  she  carried  a  tall' 
staff,  and  she  led  before  her  two  little 
black  goats  with  wreaths  of  crimson  about 
their  necks.  Their  tiny  polished  hoofs 
made  a  sharp  staccato  upon  the  path. 

The  boy — for  the  shepherd  was  scarce- 
ly more  than  that —  made  a  space  in  the 
hedge,  pushing  aside  the  bushes. 

"Come  into  Arcady,  fair  shepherdess." 
he  begged,  "and  I'll  pull  down  the  branch 
while  you  gather  your  bonnet." 

"Is  Arcady  a  safe  place?"  she  asked. 
But  even  as  she  spoke  she  tethered  the 
goats  to  the  hedge. 

"Safe?  Why,  yes;  I'm  here,"  he  replied 
simply,  and  helped  her  through. 

"I  gave  Mammy  the  slip,"  she  said, 
smiling    reminiseently.      "She    does    not 


know  1  am  holding  converse  with  a 
'strange  man.'  " 

"Stranger!"  echoed  the  boy.  "Why,  1 
knew  yon  twice  ten  cenuries  ago!  Are  you 
not  the  fair  Amaryllis?" 

"Surely.     And  you?" 

"I  am  all  the  passionate  shepherds — 
Daphnis,  Menalcas,  Corydon — rolled  into 
one." 

( iaily  they  seated  themselves  under  the 
locust  tree.  The  St.  Lawrence  laughed  in 
the  sunshine;  little  breezes  shivered 
through  the  grass;  and  the  sheep  raised 
their  heads  for  a  brief  moment,  their 
noses  all  aquiver,  then  serenely  bent 
again  to  earth. 

"How  many  sheep  have  you,  Shep- 
herd?" 

"Twenty-four,  and,  as  you  see,  not  a 
black  sheep  among  them." 

"And  have  they  names?" 

"Yes:  that  is  Alpha  by  the  water's 
edge;  Beta,  you  see  in  that  clump  of 
daisies;  there  go  Gamma  and  Delta  to  in- 
vestigate your  goats;  and  so  on  down  to 
Omega  here,  who  has  but  one  eye,  poor 
lamb!" 

"Shepherd,  methinks  you  must  be  a 
scholar,"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands 
about  her  knee. 

"Shepherdess,  I  have  spent  three  years 
in  the  halls  of  learning  up  at  Montreal, 
and  am  like  to  spend  another  there  if  Old 
Silverlink  doesn't  flunk  me." 

The  girl  sat  up  suddenly. 

"Old  Silverlink?" 

"Yes,  the  old  chap  that  knows  more 
Greek  than  anyone  else  on  the  continent; 
or  on  the  globe,  for  all  I  know.  He  is  a 
saturate!  solution  of  it.  It  fairly  oozes 
from  his  pores.  He  may  block  my  path 
yet," 

The  boy  frowned.  The  girl  leaned 
carefully  hack  against  the  tree. 

"Why  should  he  block  your  way?"  she 
questioned. 

"Says  I'm  loafing" — briefly. 

The  girl  put  her  chin  on  her  hand. 
Her  eyes  looked  out  over  the  smiling 
water  to  its  far  horizon. 

"Shepherd,  why  do  you  keep  these 
sheep?" 

"My  father  thinks  I'm  loafing,  too" — 
angrily. 

Her  eves  slowlv  came  about  and  met 
his. 
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"Shepnc  d,  are  you  loafing?" 

The  boy  leaped  to  his  feet,  drew  his 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  tossed  it  upon 
the  grass  before  her. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  he  exclaimed.  "Not 
since  yesterlayl  And  I  say,  Shepherdess, 
if  you'll  just  browse  those  little  black 
goats  of  yours  here  with  my  sheep  every- 
day, I'll  have  old  Theocritus  down  fine 
inside  of  two  weeks.  He's  the  fellow  I 
flunked  on.  Please,  now,  will  you  do  it? 
Then  como  down  to  Montreal  when  1 
graduate,  aid  you  shall  have  a  front  seat 
and  the  fin  ist  bouquet' " 

.Up  over  l  be  hedge,  as  round  as  the  full 
moon,  rose  the  wrathful  face  of  Mammy. 

"Miss  Clytie,"  she  called,  "is  you  done 
forgot  yo'sef  and  yo'  manners,  a-talkin' 
with  a  stranger  this-a-way,  and  yo'  Pa 
askin'  and  askin'  where  is  you!  Come 
home  this  minute,  now,  please,  ma'am. 
Miss  Clytie,  Honey,  whilst  I  send  this 
young  man  a-scootin',  him  and  his  sheep- 
ses!" 

The  girl  rose  with  a  mock  sigh.  "Mam- 
my has  to  be  minded,"  she  said.  "She 
hasn't  discovered  yet  that  I  have  grown 
up." 

Running  lightly  to  the  hedge,  she  crept 
through  and  smiled  back  at  the  boy  on 
the  other  side. 

"To-morrow,  Shepherd,  I  will  come  for 
my  bonnet  and  hear  the  pastoral  strain." 
Stooping,  she  unfastened  the  goats. 
•"Come,  Apollo!  Come,  Aphrodite!" 

Once  more  Mammy  poised  her  huge 
umbrella  over  the  girl's  head,  and  they 
disappeared  up  the  path,  a  cloud  of  dust 
envelopinc;  the  little  goats,  dragging  re- 
luctantly behind. 

The  boy  leaned  over  the  hedge. 

"No  shepherdess,  but  Circe  herself,"  he 
murmured. 

When  Mammy  and  her  young  mistress 
readied  the  white-pillared  house  beyond 
the  pine  grove,  the  girl  found  her  father 
on  the  shady  corner  of  the  veranda,  ab- 
sorbed in  a  book,  a  fragrant  beverage  at 
his  elbow.  She  crept  up  quietly  behind 
him  and  clasped  her  two  hands  lightly 
over  bis  eye-;. 

"Clytie,"  by  all  the  gods!"  he  said,  and 
would  have  drawn  away  her  hands,  but 
that  she  kept  them  firmly,  if  lightly,  in 
place. 


"Fathe  f,  do  you  believe  in  love  at  first 
sight?"  the  questioned. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  promptly;  "ever 
since  I  first  met  your  mother." 

"Father,  there's  a  boy  minding  your 
prize  she*  p  down  in  the  east  meadow." 

"Yes,  he  turned  up  the  other  day,  and 
Metzer  h:  red  him  for  the  summer  season. 
A  green  1  land,  I'm  told." 

"He  hes  a  volume  of  Theocritus  in  his 
pocket." 

"The  1'euce  he  has!  Let  go  my  eyes, 
Honey." 

"Just  {.  minute,  Father.  He  says  'Old 
Silverlinl '  won't  let  him  take  his  degree." 

"The  e'euce  he  does!" 

"Oh,  v/ait  Father!  He's  such  a  nice 
boy,  so  straight  and  clean  and  good  to 
look  at.     I — I  rather  like  him." 

"Hold  on,  Clytie,  hold  on!" 

"I  coulfl  fall  in  love  with  him,  I  think, 
Father." 

"Ye  go, is,  such  a  brazen  girl!" 

Not  so  brazen,  either,  if  crimson  cheeks 
and  downcast  eyes  are  akin  to  shame. 

"I  thought  I'd  better  tell  you." 

He  loo;  ened  her  hands  and  drew  her 
down  upon  his  knee. 

"Poor  little  motherless  girl,"  he  said 
softly. 

"Poor  old  Had,"  she  said  mockingly. 
"But  tell  me,  Father,  who  is  this  shep- 
herd boy?" 

"It's  young  Hamilton,"  he  replied. 
"He's  all  right.  Honey,  though  a  little 
hazy  on  aorists.  He's  no  notion  the  sheep 
are  mine.  But  how  came  you  to  be  hob- 
nobbing with  a  shepherd  boy  down  there 
in  the  east  meadow,  tell  me  that!  Why 
doesn't   Mammy  look  after  you  better?" 

"Oh,  she  does.  Mammy's  a  jewel.  I 
just  looked  over  the  hedge  one  day.  But 
now  T  must  dress  for  dinner."  She  rose 
and  turned  away. 

"Here,  Clytie,  wait  a  moment.  Has 
this  young  chap  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
too?"  He  gazed  quizzically  at  the  charm- 
ing face. 

"Well" — dubiously — "perhaps  not  yet; 
but" — brightening — "he  will  before  the 
week's  out!"  She  disappeared  within  the 
wide  doorway,  and  her  father  groaned. 

"Oh,  these  girls!  Here,  Clvtie,  Clytie, 
come  back!    Where's  the  girl?  Clytie!" 

The  girl  appeared  again  in  the  door- 
way. 
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"Bring  this  shepherd  boy  here  and  let 
me  have  a  look  at  him.  If  he's  his  fath- 
er's son,  he  ought  to  bear  close  inspec- 
tion." 

"Oh,  Father,  he  bears  it  beautifully!  I 
inspected  him  closely  myself  this  after- 
noon !" 

"Shades  of  Tartaric!"  he  groaned;  but 
she  was  gone. 

Next  day  it  rained,  and  the  shepherd 
was  woefully  disconsolate.  But  he  made 
great  progress  with  his  book,  sitting  on 
the  tiny  porch  of  the  little  whitewashed 
farm  house,  while  his  sheep  huddled  to- 
gether under  the  pines.  Then  a  fair  day, 
bu1  still  no  shepherdess.  The  shepherd 
was  distracted,  and  in  all  of  eight  hours 
had  read  but  one  Idyll  and  two  Epigrams. 
But  on  the  morrow  of  that  she  came ;  not 
by  the  path,  but  down  through  the  pine 
trees,  and  so  softly  that  he  did  not  hear. 
but  remained  absorbed  in  his  book.  She 
leaned  quietly  over  the  hedge  and  watch- 
ed him  gravely.  When  he  suddenly 
raised  his  head  and  saw  her,  his  joy  was 
so  complete  that  she  shrank  back  a  little 
from  it. 

"Ah,  Shepherdess,  I  was  just  reading 
about  you!"  he  exclaimed. 

"About  me?" 

"Yes,  listen. 

"Hast  thou  come,  dear  friend,  after 
three  nights  and  mornings  ?  Hast  thou 
come  ?  Alas,  those  who  long  grow  old  in 
a  day!  As  much  as  spring  is  sweeter  than 
winter,  as  much  as  a  sheep  is  more 
woolly  than  its  lamb,  as  much  as  the 
voice  of  the  nightingale  is  more  melo- 
dious than  the  voices  of  all  other  birds, 
by  so  much  does  thy  coming  rejoice  me, 
and  I  hasten  to  thee  as  a  traveler  seeks 
the  shadows  of  the  beech  tree  when  the 
sun  glows  too  warmly " 

Here  she  broke  in: 

"Something  sweet  is  thy  mouth  and 
lovely  thy  voice,  O  shepherd  !  'Tis  better 
to  hear  thee  sing  than  to  sip  honey" 


you, 


"But  what    have    I  to    do    with 
Shepherd  of  the  woolly  sheep?" 

Me  laughed  out  so  joyfully  that  every 
sheep  raised  an  inquiring  nose. 

"Is  a  shepherd  nothing?  The  god 
Bacchus  drove  cattle  once,  you  know.  And 
there  was  Endymion,  a  mere  herdsman, 
but  Diana  herself  stooped  to  kiss  him." 

He  made  an  opening  in  the  hedge. 

"You  must  come  in  and  get  your  sun- 
bonnet,  you  know." 

"Shepherd,  I  fear  me  it  isn't  safe  in 
A  ready.'' 

"It  isn't,  but  oh,  come  in!" 

She  stepped  through  the  gap,  and  the 
bushes  swung  back  into  place  behind  her. 
And  Apollo  and  Aphrodite,  not  being 
tethered,  trotted  away  down  the  path, 
their  silky  flanks  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
light. 

The  sun  propped  his  head  upon  a  blue 
bill,  waiting. 

"Clytie,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
father?" 

"An  old  darling,  of  course." 

"Of  course.  But  what  will  he  think  of 
a  poor  shepherd?" — anxiously. 

"He  will  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of 
one." — saucily. 

"And  I'm  such  a  duffer,  you  know. 
Fooled  away  all  my  junior  year  and  did- 
n't pass  my  Greek  Exams.  Heavens,  what 
a  dressing  down  Old  Silverlink  did  give 
me!  But  I  tell  you,  Sweetheart,  I'll  work 
like  a  trojan  next  year,  you'll  see!  I've 
something  to  work  for  now." 

As  they  approached  the  house,  the  tall 
figure  lounging  in  an  easy  chair  on  the 
veranda  rose  and  came  to  meet  them. 

"Shepherd,"  said  the  girl,  her  face 
aglow  with  love  and  agleam  with  laugh- 
ter, "my  father,  Professor  Silverlink." 

The  Professor  smiled  and  stretched  out 
a  welcoming  hand. 

"Mr.  Hamilton!"  he  said. 

The  boy  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  Routed  by  surprise  and  confusion, 
he  yielded  to  the  force  of  habit. 

"Present!"  he  replied. 


Bird  Rock 


The  Beacon  of  the  Gulf 


By   W.  Lacey  Amy. 


FAR  out  in  the  centre  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  where  the  storms  of 
spring  and  fall  throw  the  spray  of 
the  dashing  waves  over  its  top,  a  small 
rock  pokes  its  head  from  the  water,  the 
peak  of  some  submerged  mountain  that 
shows  again  eight  miles  away  and  then 
comes  to  the  surface  a  dozen  miles  south 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  the  terror  of 
navigation  in  the  Gulf.  Only  six  acres 
in  extent  it  was  not  worthy  of  a  special 
effort  in  the  way  of  a  name,  so  the  thous- 
ands of  birds  that  were  its  only  occupants 
attached  to  it  quite  naturally  the  appella- 
tion of  Bird  Rock. 

From  the  first  days  of  French  Canada 
when  the  voj^aguers  tremblingly  tempted 
the  wild  waters  of  the  land-locked  sea  of 
the  New  World  and  the  Honfleur  marin- 
ers founded  the  first  permanent  colony  on 
the  perilous  Magdalen  Islands  this  tiny 
island  has  had  a  record  of  wrecks.  To  a 
paternal  government  there  seemed  no 
method  of  lessening  its  perils.  Rising 
sheer  from  the  water,  and  approachable 
only  in  the  calmest  of  water — an  almost 
unknown  condition  in  this  locality — its 
125  feet  of  perpendicular  cliff  that  seem- 
ingly offered  foothold  for  nothing  but  sea 
birds  held  out  little  encouragement  for 
the  placing  of  the    ordinary    precautions 


that  make  sailing  in  the  Gulf,  even 
around  the  dreaded  Magdalens,  a  matter 
of  reasonable  weather  and  good  eyesight. 

But  this  little  rock  that  kept  every  sail- 
or in  the  Gulf  awake,  that  had  sent  to  the 
bottom  hundreds  of  schooners  and  larger 
craft  and  that  would  continue  to  do  so  un- 
til a  lighthouse  was  placed  on  its  top, 
yielded,  at  last,  to  the  efforts  of  a  couple  of 
hardy  fishermen.  Once  a  way  had  been 
found  to  the  plateau  on  the  top,  a  wind- 
lass was  erected  at  the  edge,  and  for  years 
after  the  lighthouse  was  built,  the  bucket 
and  rope  provided  the  only  means  of  ac- 
cess for  the  supplies  that  were  delivered 
twice  a  year. 

When  the  first  men  reached  the  top 
they  found  the  entire  surface,  as  well  as 
the  rocky  sides,  covered  with  sea-birds 
and  their  nests.  Not  having  the  slightest 
fear  of  man  it  was  only  by  the  constant 
firing  of  guns  that  the  workmen  could 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  buildings,  so  thickly  did  the 
birds  hover  about  them.  And  to  this  day 
a  cannon  is  periodically  fired  to  scare 
away  from  the  light  the  clouds  of  birds 
that  have  never  seen  human  being  other 
than  the  three  men  and  one  woman  who 
remain  there  from  year  to  year  in  attend- 
ance on  the  light. 
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Few  strangers  have  seen  the  thousands 
of  gannetSj  gulls  and  "murs"  that  make 
their  homes  on  the  side  and  top  of  Bird 
Rock.  Twice  a  year  a  small  steamer  runs 
an  excursion  from  Pictou,  N.S.,  to  within 
sight  of  this  isolated  peak;  but  beside  that, 
only  the  supply  boat,  and  occasionally  the 
Magdalen  Islands  government  tug  ever 
get  in  touch  with  the  lonesome  four  who 
dwell  there.  Two  or  three  naturalists 
have  braved  the  raging  waves  of  the  local- 
ity and  the  basket  and  windlass  to  obtain  " 
a  closer  view  of  the  tame  sea  fowl:  but 
there  is  no  attraction  for  the  tourist. 

All  the  year  round  the  lighthouse 
keeper,  his  wife  and  assistants,  must  re- 
main in  enforced  solitude  that  has  driven 
some  of  them  insane.  They  dare  not 
leave  the  island  for  no  one  knowTs  when 
the  weather  would  allow  them  to  return. 
In  winter,  the  revolving  light,  that  in  the 
season  of  navigation  sends  its  gleam  for 
twenty  miles  over  the  water,  is  dark,  but 
for  weeks  before  the  last  steamer  has 
passed,  no  boat  could  approach  the  rock. 
And  in  the  spring  the  large  boats  begin 
their  flights  long  before  the  island  could 
be  visited. 

The  summer  life  is  lonesome  enough, 
wdth  no  news  of  the  outside  world,  no 
sight  of  life  save  the  birds  and  the  distant 
boats  that  pass  indifferently  along  a  course 
that  was  once  so  full  of  peril.  But  the 
winter,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  no 
possibility  of  help  coming  in  any  neces- 
sity, no  relief  from  the  canned  foods  and 
monotony  of  four  people  who  have  learn- 
ed every  twist  in  each  other's  characters 
months  and  maybe  years,  before — in  this 
cold,  bleak,  wild  season  the  strain  of  keep- 
ing their  senses  tells  on  the  marooned 
quartette. 

The  stranger  who  has  been  rapidly 
cranked  to  the  top  by  the  creaking  wind- 
lass has  the  keys  of  the  rock.  As  long  as 
he  will  talk  he  is  plied  with  questions 
about  the  outside  world  that  confuse  with 
their  persistence  and  number.  A  news- 
paper six  months  old  is  a  treasure  to  the 
lighthouse  keeper  who  has  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  since  the  spring  supply  boat 
longingly  gazing  far  out  on  the  smoke  of 
the  steamers  plying  their  watery  paths, 
guessing  at  the  life  they  keep  in  touch 
with  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 


The  death  of  King  Edward  was  the 
most  important  news  three  months  after 
the  pictures  of  the  funeral  had  filled  the 
papers.  The  spring  catch  of  lobsters  and 
seal  on  the  nearest  bit  of  land,  Bryon 
Island,  eight  miles  away,  was  absorbing 
in  the  late  summer.  There  was  no  time 
to  discuss  such  immaterial  affairs  as  the 
progress  of  aviation,  the  comet  or  the  re- 
turn of  Roosevelt. 

But  disaster  did  not  cease  with  the 
building  of  the  lighthouse  on  Bird  Rock. 
The  location  of  calamity  was  merely 
changed  from  the  waters  around  to  the 
little  rock  itself.  From  the  first  keeper  to 
the  present  there  is  a  list  of  fatalities  that 
might  well  chill  the  ardor  of  future 
guardians  to  incur  the  ill  luck  of  the  rock 
for  the  sake  of  the  high  salary  that  has 
to  be  attached  to  the  position. 

As  a  reward  for  his  success  in  construct- 
ing the  lighthouse,  the  contractor  wTas  ap- 
pointed the  first  lighthouse  keeper.  He 
was  allowed  two  assistants  and  his  wife. 
For  two  months  he  manged  to  endure  the 
life.  Then  the  terrible  strain  of  the  iso- 
lation, broken  only  by  the  screeching  of 
the  birds,  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  waves 
and  the  intermittent  firing  of  the  cannon, 
was  too  much  for  him.  One  night  he 
went  violently  insane  and  on  the  tiny 
plateau  occurred  one  of  those  unrecorded 
struggles,  the  other  three  striving  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  to  prevent  the  maniac 
from  throwing  himself  into  the  sea.  When 
the  supply  boat  made  its  next  call  the  man 
was  taken  off  in  a  straight-jacket. 

A  few  days  later  one  of  his  assistants, 
overpowered  by  the  occurrence,  threw 
himself  from  the  top  of  the  rock  and  was 
never  seen  again. 

"^The  next  keeper,  a  Mr.  Chasson,  with 
his  son  and  another  assistant  were  greatly 
troubled  by  the  birds  nocking  around  the 
light.  Under  the  strain  of  too  heavy  a 
charge  of  powder,  the  cannon  exploded 
and  blew  two  of  the  men  to  pieces,  the 
other  dying  the  following  morning.  Only 
the  woman  was  left  on  the  island,  but  by 
a  lucky  accident  help  arrived  in  a  few 
days  and  she  was  removed  from  the  fatal 
rock. 

Of  the  third  crew  one  man  had  his 
hand  blown  off  with  the  cannon.  But  he 
remained  in  charge  engaging  three  other 
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men  to  attend  to  the  lights.  One  spring 
just  as  the  ice  showed  signs  of  breaking  up 
and  the  men  were  looking  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  supply  boat  in  a  few  weeks, 
several  seals  were  seen  on  the  floes  sur- 
rounding the  island.  With  the  prospect 
of  adding  to  their  income  and  relieving 
the  monotony  of  the  long  hibernation, 
the  three  men  went  out  on  the  ice,  while 
the  woman  sat  on  the  rock  watching. 

Further  and  further  they  went  out  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  solid  ice-field.  Then, 
before  her  eyes,  the  woman  saw  the  field 
break  away  from  the  shore  and  float  be- 
fore the  north  wind.  In  one  last  look  her 
husband,  knowing  the  certain  death  to 
which  they  were  doomed,  wafted  back  a 
kiss  and  sat  down  on  the  ice  with  his 
companions. 

Into  the  night,  out  of  her  sight  they 
passed;  and  around  her  was  nothing  but 
the  birds  and  the  grinding  of  the  ice  on 
the  rocky  walls.  But  the  brave  woman 
turned  to  her  lights,  trimmed  them  after 
their  long  sleep,  and  threw  over  towards 
Bryon  Island,  the  call  for  help.  For  a 
week  she  kept  the  lights  gleaming  over 
the  waters  while  the  ice  tossed  restlessly 
around  and  drifted  before  the  wind.  Then 
the  sealers  of  Byron  Island,  knowing 
something  terrible  had  happened  to  light 
the  beacon  at  such  a  season,  recklessly 
pushed  their  little    seal    boats    on  to  the 


floes,   paddled  from   floe  to  floe,   and   at 
last  reached  the  rope  to  the  top. 

But  hopeless  as  had  appeared  the  chan- 
ces of  the  men  on  the  ice  in  the  open  Gulf 
at  such  a  season,  one  of  them,  the  hus- 
band of  the  lonely  woman,  retained  the 
spark  of  life  when  he  was  thrown  up  on 
the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  seventy  miles 
to  the  south.  He  regained  consciousness 
long  enough  to  tell  the  story  of  the  woman 
alone  on  the  rock  and  the  word  was  cabled 
across  the  Magdalens.  But  they  were  so 
girded  with  ice  that  no  assistance  dare 
attempt  the  twenty  miles  of  ice  floes  to 
the  rescue.  The  survivor  lived  until  the 
spring,  but  his  frozen  limbs  and  the  long 
exposure  were  too  much  for  human  con- 
stitution and  he  died  before  his  wife 
reached  his  bedside. 

Out  in  the  Gulf  there  are  still  three  men 
who  live  the  life  that  means  nothing  in 
pleasure  to  themselves,  but  gives  to  the 
mariner  a  feeling  of  security.  The  world 
knows  almost  nothing  of  the  four  who 
have  to  be  content  with  themselves  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  ignorant  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  man,  the  trials  of  government, 
the  struggle  of  the  classes  and  the  work 
of  the  grim  reaper.  But  the  passenger  in 
his  stateroom  on  the  southern  passage  of 
the  Gulf  sleeps  without  concern  because 
of  the  light  and  the  explosive  fog  signal 
that  are  tended  from  sunset  to-day  by  the 
lighthouse  keeper  of  Bird  Rock. 
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IMMIGRANTS 

Darkness  and  space  are  all  that  lie  beyond, 

Upon  the  weary  brain, 

No   light   has   dawned, 
No  vision  of  the  greater  gain  to  come, 
Numbed,   deep-touched  by   Terror  do  they  face 

Darkness  and  space. 
Sullen    and   dazed   they   break   their   bonds   and  leave 

The   centuries   behind. 


They  have  no  heart  to  grieve, 
And,  moving  like  an  army  of  the  blind, 
They   scarcely   know  how   struggling  hope  is  raised. 
They  stand  and  face  the  great  unknown,  a  silent  mass, 
Till,  on,  into  the  new  world's  crucible,  they  pass, 

Sullen   and  dazed. 

— Fred  Jacob. 
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Lifters  and  Leaners 


By 
Courtney  Barber 
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TIIKRE  are  just  two  kinds  of  peoplei 
in   the  world — the   people  who   lift! 
and  the  people  who  lean.    Some  wise] 
man  described  the  leaner  in  these  words 


to 


to 


"He  ne'er  made  blunders  in  his  speech  ; 

He  shunned  the  dangers  of  finance, 
Nor     sought     some    glittering   prize 
reach 

Mid  the  uncertainties  of  chance. 
He  ne'er  aroused  the  cynic's  sneer, 

Nor    moved    the    flatterer's  voice 
song, 
But  placidly  without  a  tear, 

Observed  the  world  that  moved  along. 
He  ne'er  knew   poverty  intense, 

That  nerves  the  heart  to  eager  strife, 
Nor  felt  the  ease  of  opulence, 

But  through  an  uneventful  life 

He  journeyed  on.     A  course  exact 
He   marched   with   limitations   small, 

He  ne'er  made  enemies.     In  fact, 
He  ne'er  did  anything  at  all. 

I  am  trying  to  impress  upon  your  minds 
how  dangerous  this  leaning  habit  is.  How 
it  makes  progress  impossible  up  the  Hill- 
of-Success  that  man  was  made  to  climb. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  man  attempt  to  climb 
a  hill  leaning  backwards?  If  he  insisted 
upon  leaning,  he  would  turn  around  and 
lie  down.  The  only  attitude  for  climbing 
a  hill  is  a  lifting  posture.  It  is  the  atti- 
tude which  expresses  self-control,  concen- 
tration, confidence — a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing. 

You  can  pick  lifters  out  of  the  throng 
you  pass  on  the  street  by  looking  into 
their  faces.  The  lifter  is  going  somewhere 
for  something. 

The  leaner  wonders  what  be  will  do 
next  and  then  keeps  on  wondering.  He 
is  bound  for  nowhere. 


This  leaning  habit  sometimes  appears 
imong  successful  men,  who  have  been  lift- 
ers. They  think  they  have  establisbed  a 
reputation  upon  which  they  can  lean, 
which  relieves  them  from  doing  any  more 
lifting.  This  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 
No  man's  reputation  is  big  enough  for 
him  to  lean  on. 

Down  in  Dower  Canada,  during  a  poli- 
tical campaign,  there  were  two  candidates 
seeking  an  office.  One  was  a  self-made 
man.  He  was  proud  of  it,  and  submitted 
that  to  his  constituents  as  his  chief  recom- 
mendation for  their  support.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  speech  was,  "I'm  a  self-made 

Sman!     You  know  me.     I'm  a  self-made 

|in an !" 

|  The  other  candidate  had  not  yet  estab- 
lished a  reputation  big  enough  to  lean  on. 
He  could  not  attend  the  meeting  in  per- 
son, so  he  sent  a  substitute,  a  little  French- 
Canadian,  who  did  not  speak  very  good 
Cnglish.  He  got  up  after  the  first  candi- 
date had  spoken  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. This  is  what  he  said:  "I'm  sorry  my 
friend  could  not  be  here.  I  like  you  to 
see  him.  This  man  say  he  a  self-made 
man.  I  believe  dat.  But  my  man.  God 
made  him,  and.  my  friends,  zere  is  just 
as  much  difference  between  ze  men  as  zere 
is  1  ict ween  ze  makers." 

There  is  just  as  much  difference  between 
a,  lifter  and  a  leaner  as  there  is  between 
the  man  who  knows  that  God  made  him. 
and  with  him  a  purpose  to  lift  him  up. 
and  the  man  who  doesn't  know  where  he 
came  from  or  whither  he  is  going. 


MR.  M.  J.  DE  LO\NES 
Consul  General  for  France. 


MR.  NICHOLAS  de  STRUVE 
Russian  Consul  General. 


Foreign  "Spies"  in  Canada 

By 
Donald  I.  MacLeod 

The  Consul-General  in  most  countries  is  a  gentleman  with  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  still,  keep  his  eyes  open  and  exercise  tact.  But  in  Cana- 
ada  he  is  a  "spy" — not  in  an  offensive  sense,  but  in  the  sense  that 
Joshua  and  Caleb  reported  the  Land  of  Promise.  The  Consul-General 
in  Ottawa  is  the  eye  of  his  King  vi  Ids  Republic,  watching  Canada,  tra- 
veling throughout  Canada,  examining  it  and  reporting  it  to  his  Govern- 
ment.— The  Editors. 


WHEN  Earl  Grey  cast  his  eyes  about 
him  at  his  "drawing-room"  of  a 
few  weeks  ago — the  last  such  func- 
tion of  his  term  —  he  beheld  a  brilliant 
sight.  He  beheld  fair  women,  in  wond- 
rous, bejewelled  gowns  with  great  V's  in 
the  back.  He  beheld  brave  men,  nay 
heroes,  who  suffered  in  silence  collars  of 
exceeding  height,  and  vast,  arid  stretches 
of  spotless  and  effulgent  shirt-front.  He 
beheld  choleric-faced  military  officers, 
and  the  executive  officers  of  Canada's 
new-born  navy,  resplendent  in  their  even- 
ing attire  of  blue. 

All  this  Earl  Grey  saw,  but  he  scanned 
the  color  and  the  splendor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  something  more — the  insig- 
nia of  the  foreign  consuls-general  to  Can- 
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ada.  And  he  looked  in  vain.  They  were 
not  there.  The  American  papers  said 
that  they  "boycotted  Earl  Grey."  Be  this 
as  it  may,  every  consul-general  in  Canada 
studiously  remained  away  from  Earl 
Grey's  drawing-room,  notwithstanding 
that  they  and  their  wives  had  all  been 
very  much  in  evidence  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  a  day  or  two  before. 

Consuls-general  in  Canada  have  no  dip- 
lomatic or  official  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  It  is  held  that 
they  are  not  endowed  with  plenipotenti- 
ary powers  by  their  own  governments, 
and  hence  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
diplomatic  status  under  the  Canadian 
government,  even  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  often  called  to  do  the  work 
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HON.  MR.  TAKASH1  NAKAMURA 
Japanese  Consul  General. 

of  diplomats.  Furthermore,  although 
Canada's  independent  treaty-making 
power  would  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
firmly  established,  the  Dominion  is  tech- 
nically under  Great  Britain,  and  some 
hair-splitting  quibblers  question  whether 
or  not  Canada  has  the  right  of  conferring 
upon  anyone  diplomatic  rank. 

This  lack  of  recognition  of  the  consuls- 
general  passes  unnoticed  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  but  it  crops  up  in  very 
acute  form  when  the  Governor-General's 
drawing-room  comes  along. 

There  is  a  precedence  order  in  the  pres- 
entation of  guests  to  His  Excellency. 
First  come  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  members  of  the  Dominion  cabinet, 
then  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
M.P.'s  and  senators  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada, and  the  numberless  colonels  and 
majors  from  the  Militia  Department,  and 
then  So-and-so,  and  So-and-so,  and  fin- 
ally, at  the  tail-end  of  this  great  proces- 
sion, "other  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

The  consuls-general  had  been  put  down 
near  the  "other  ladies  and  gentlemen'" 
end  of  it.  This  was  the  thorn  in  the  flesh 
that  kept  them  away  from  the  function, 
tbat  caused  them  to  boycott  Earl  Grey's 
last  drawing-room. 


With  regularity  as  unfailing  as  the  in- 
troduction of  his  Daylight  Saving  Bill, 
E.  N.  Lewis,  M.P.,  gets  up  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  waxes  wroth  about  the 
"invidious  treatment"  of  the  consuls-gen- 
eral at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  Al- 
ready this  session  Dr.  Sproule,  M.P.,  has 
virtually  given  notice  that  he  also  is  go- 
ing to  talk  himself  red  in  the  face  in 
championship  of  the  consuls'  cause. 

But  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  re- 
cent boycott  will  achieve  more  than  oceans 
of  Opposition  eloquence,  and  that  the 
consuls-general  will  be  granted  diplomatic 
status  without  ado  before  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  entertains  at  the  next  draw- 
ing-room. 

*     *     * 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  little  man,  a 
very  little  man,  walking  along  the 
main  street  of  the  Canadian  capital 
with  another  man,  and  taking  three  steps 
to  this  other  man's  one.  The  very  tread 
of  this  little  man  is  business-like  and  de- 
cisive. There  is  something  about  the  way 
he  carries  his  five  feet  of  height  and 
hundred  pounds  of  weight  that  suggests 
wide-awakeness,  and  energy  that  knows 
no  tiring. 

So  small  is  the  little  fellow  that  every- 
body he  meets  turns  to  stare.  Smith  and 
Jones,  two  men  of  the  street,  pass  by. 

"Is  that  the  little  Jap  who  is  doing  the 
acrobatic  stunts  down  at  the  vaudeville 
theatre  this  week?"  asks  Smith. 

"Yep,"  replies  Jones.  "He  looks  like 
him,  anyway.    I'm  preety  sure  it  is." 

But  it  isn't.  The  little  man  with  the 
decisive  mien  is  Hon.  Takashi  Nakamura, 
Imperial  Consul-General  of  Japan  to  Can- 
ada. The  man  with  him  is  his  private 
secretary,  also  a  Japanese,  who  is  gifted 
with  considerably  more  stature  than  his 
little  superior. 

The  little  Hon.  Takashi  Nakamura 
looks  young,  and  his  looks  do  not  belie 
him ;  he  is  but  37 — the  youngest  consul- 
general  in  Canada. 

At  24  he  passed  the  Japanese  diplo- 
matic and  consular  examination,  and  for 
two  years  served  as  vice-consul  at  Fusan 
and  Masampo,  in  Korea.  Ten  years  ago 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Japanese  lega- 
tion at  Washington,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years  as  secretary  and  attache. 
From   Washington    he    returned    to  the 
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Orient,  and  spent  two  years  as  consul  at 
Foochow,  China.  Here  his  aptness  for 
things  diplomatic  came  more  directly  to 
the  notice  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  in  1906  he  was  appointed  to  no  less 
important  an  office  than  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Foreign  Department  at  Tokio,  an 
office  which  carried  with  it  membership 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Japanese  Imperial 
Diet,  the  acting  directorship  of  the  Japan- 
ese Commercial  Bureau,  and  the  duties  of 
examiner  at  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
examination. 

There  it  was  that  Hon.  Takashi  Naka- 
mura  brought  distinction  upon  himself 
by  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia 
following  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conven- 
tion. For  this  the  Japanese  Government 
conferred  upon  him  the  Fifth  Class  Order 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  while  there  came  to 
him  from  beyond  the  sterile  wastes  of 
Siberia  the  Second  Class  Order  of  St.  An- 
na, the  Russian  Government's  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  diplomatic  service. 

In  April  of  last  year,  the  Imperial  Jap- 
anese consulate-general  in  Canada  became 
vacant,  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Depart- 
ment recognized  Canada's  importance 
among  world  powers  by  despatching 
hither  no  less  a  one  than  its  own  secretary 
and  diplomat,  known  to  all  Japan,  China 
and   Russia — Hon.     Takashi    Nakamura. 

This,  then,  is  Japan's  envoy  to  Canada 
— a  little  big  man,  little  in  body,  big  in 
mind;  a  young  old  man,  young  in  years, 
old  in  the  task  fraught  with  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  mediating  between  nations. 
An  admirable  type  is  he  of  the  aggressive 
little  people  of  the  Nippon  land  beyond 
the  eastern  seas. 

Mr.  Nakamura  likes  Canada.  "You 
know,"  he  once  said,  in  his  excellent  Eng- 
lish, rendered  pleasing  and  melodious  by 
a  little  tinge  of  Japanese  accent,  "You 
know,  I  visited  Canada  on  several  occa- 
sions while  I  was  stationed  at  Washing- 
ton, and  I  hoped  then  that  I  should  some 
day  have  the  privilege  of  living  in  this 
land  of  great  opportunities.  Well,  that 
day  has  come."  And  his  face  beamed 
forth  his  satisfaction  from  the  depths  of 
the  huge  Morris  chair,  which  almost  swal- 
lowed him  up. 

Since  his  arrival  in  Canada  there  has 
fallen  to  Hon.  Mr.  Nakamura's  hand  lit- 


MR.  WANG  SZE  YUEN 
Chinese  Consul  General, 

tie  work  of  a  diplomatic  nature.  He  was 
the  medium  through  whom  Earl  Grey 
and  the  Japanese  authorities  exchanged 
messages  when  Prince  Ito  of  Japan  was 
assassinated  in  Korea.  He  is  in  close 
touch  with  his  sub-consul  at  Vancouver, 
and  is  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Japanese  immigration  problem  in  its  re- 
lation to  British  Columbia. 

A  six-month  after  his  arrival  in  Can- 
ada, Hon.  Takashi  Nakamura  won  his 
Canadian  spurs.  He  went  to  a  meeting 
of  Ottawa's  Canadian  Club  one  Saturday, 
and  made  a  speech.  Now,  this  speech 
was  no  common-place  speech.  It  left  out 
the  eulogies  and  the  pladitudes,  and  the 
empty,  froth-like  nothingnesses  of  ordin- 
ary after-dinner  speeches:  it  was  a  speech 
worth  while.  It  easily  stands  to-day 
among  the  half-dozen  classics  recorded  in 
the  minute-book  of  the  Ottawa  Canadian 
Club,  and  that  is  saying  not  a  little. 

To  begin  with,  this  memorable  address 
had  a  background  which  served  to  set  it 
in  very  clear  relief. 

"Dr."  Kung,  then  Chinese  Consul-Gen- 
eral— a  sort  of  Chinese  IX. D. — spoke  first. 
Now,  Dr.  Kung,  who  had  been  in  Can- 
ada but  two  months,  was  scarcely  an  adept 
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MR.  JOHN     FORSTER 
Consul  General  for  the  United  States. 

in  English.  Accordingly,  he  had  mas- 
tered very  few  of  the  principles  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  and  had  had  his  ad- 
dress written  out  by  his  English  secretary. 
Then  he  went  valiantly  to  the  Canadian 
Club  meeting,  artfully  planning  to 
enunciate  mechanically  the  words  on  the 
paper  before  him,  although  he  himself 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  these  words 
meant.  He  trusted  to  good  fortune  and 
to  his  household  gods  to  see  him  safely 
through. 

Well,  he  made  the  speech.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  speech.  The  windows  were 
not  shattered  by  the  plaudits  of  his  audi- 
tors. There  were  moments  of  nerve-de- 
stroying suspense — for  everybody  but  Dr. 
Kung.  He  seemed  to  be  serenely  uncon- 
scious of  the  uneasiness  which  permeated 
every  corner  of  the  big  dining-room.  He 
took  his  own  good  time  to  deliberate  with 
his  own  mind  as  to  how  a  word  should 
be  pronounced,  and — the  suspense  was 
awful ! 

When  he  came  to  a  big  word,  it  was 
heart-rendering.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
who  was  seated  at  the  head  table  near  the 
orating    Dr.,    kept    his    gaze    fixed    out 


through  a  window.  Hon.  Charles  Mur- 
phy's salvation  was  a  square  foot  of  wall 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  And  as 
for  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  he  steadfastly 
contemplated  an  empty  saucer  on  the 
table  before  him,  where  but  a  few  min- 
utes before  a  pile  of  canned  peas  had  been. 
At  length  Dr.  Kung  sat  down.  Great 
drops  of  perspiration  were  mopped  from 
every  brow.  The  audience  had  no  more 
idea  of  what  Dr.  Kung  had  been  trying 
to  say  than  had  the  worthy  Dr.  Kung 
himself;  to  this  day  the  only  man  who 
knowns  is  the  man  who  wrote  out  that 
address. 

When  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Club  had  finished  mopping  his  forehead, 
lie  rose  and  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Kung  for  the  intensely  in- 
teresting address  to  which  everyone  had 
listened  with  such  great  pleasure!  And 
the  hundreds  of  nervous  wrecks  in  the 
room  made  the  building  shake  with  ap- 
plause. 

Then  Hon.  Takashi  Nakamura  arose 
to  speak.  A  hush  fell  over  the  gathering. 
"I  wonder  how  the  little  Jap  will  make 
out?"  was  in  everybody's  mind. 

They  did  not  wonder  long.  He  made 
out  superbly.  He  spoke  upon  the  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  relations  of  Japan 
and  Canada,  and  his  utterances  stamped 
him  as  a  scholar  and  an  orator.  Cabinet 
ministers  craned  their  necks  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  little  fellow,  their  eyes  open 
wide  with  amazement.  Here  was  a  little 
man  from  the  Far  East,  an  artist  in  Eng- 
lish, learned  in  economics,  and  their  peer, 
if  not  their  superior,  in  oratorical  expres- 
sion!  The  audience  was  wildlv  enthusi- 
astic. Everv  time  the  diminutive  Cicero 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  his  five  feet  on 
the  wings  of  a  grand  climax,  the  house 
was  brought  down  with  applause.  When 
at  last  he  took  his  seat  there  went  up  a 
cheer  that  lasted  not  for  seconds,  but  for 
minutes. 

"I've  been  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  twenty  years."  one  gentleman  was 
heard  to  remark  on  the  way  out.  "and  I 
know  of  only  three  men  who  can  beat  that 
little  fellow  speaking,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright.  and  Hon.  A.  B. 
A  vies  worth." 

The  address  was  commented  upon  in 
the  newspapers.     Tt  was  talked  about  in 
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the  clubs,  and  on  the  streets.     Hon.  Ta- 
kashi  Nakamura  had  won  his  spurs. 

But  poor  Dr.  Kung!  is  back  in  China 
now.  He  left  Ottawa  in  great  haste  three 
months  ago,  and  nobody  has  since  been 
able  to  ascertain  anything  about  the  cause 
of  his  going. 

He  was  the  first  Chinese  Consul-Gen- 
eral to  Canada,  and  the  path  which  he 
trod  was  not  strewn  with  roses.  An  un- 
seen Nemesis  pursued  him  unrelentingly 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival  till  the  day  of 
his  departure. 

It  was  a  memorable  day,  that  summer's 
day  of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  he  and 
his  suite  arrived  in  Ottawa.  A  mighty 
host  of  laundrymen  and  restaurant  pro- 
prietors, glorious  in  the  latest  clothes,  and 
shining  tan  boots  and  Panama  hats,  with 
hands  of  varied  hues,  were  assembled  at 
the  depot  to  bid  him  welcome.  But  one 
of  Dr.  Kung's  secretaries — there  were  two 
of  them — looked  much  more  distinguish- 
ed than  Dr.  Kung  himself,  and  all  the 
shirt-cleaners  and  servers  of  French-fried 
potatoes  united  to  do  him  honor.  This 
James  the  Pretender  accepted  of  their 
obeisance  most  graciously,  and  ceased  bow- 
ing to  them  only  when  the  real  Consul- 
General  made  his  way  into  the  circle,  and 
said  in  Chinese,  "I  am  the  doctor." 

Things  went  along  not  so  badly  until 
a  small  boy  hit  one  of  Dr.  Kung's  secre- 
taries with  an  apple-core  or  something  one 
day,  and  the  secretary  complained  to  the 
authorities  that  the  Chinese  Empire  had 
suffered  a  crave  affront  at  the  hands  of  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  people.  The 
Canadian  people  avenoed  the  affront  by 
fining  the  small  boy  $10  and  costs. 

Dr.  Kung  used  to  sally  forth  for  an 
occasional  walk  along  the  streets  of  Ot- 
tawa. If  he  wore  Chinese  garb,  every- 
one would  turn  to  stare.  And  if  he  wore 
European  garb — a  silk  tile  or  Derby  hat 
c:i  the  very  back  of  his  head,  and  a  suit 
that  failed  most  lamentably  in  its  efforts 
to  fit — everyone  would  turn  to  stare. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  who  enjoyed  Dr. 
Kung's  acquaintance,  that  he  was  growing 
weary  of  it  all.  At  length  he  packed  up 
all  his  belonging?  and  sailed  from  Cana- 
dian coasts  for  the  Orient. 

Dr.  Kung  was  essentially  an  Oriental 
who  could  not  adapt  himself  to  Occiden- 
tal life  and  usages,  try  as  he  might.  Whe- 
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ther  this  truth  dawned  first  upon  Dr. 
Kung  himself  or  upon  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, has  never  been  learned. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  Dr. 
Kung's  successor,  Mr.  Wang  Sze  Yuen. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Wang — the  Chinese  adopt 
the  voters'  list  method  of  placing  the  last 
name  first — is  the  antithesis  of  Dr.  Kung. 
lie  is  alert.  He  is  quick  to  perceive  things. 
He  can  speak  English.  He  has  a  tailor- 
made  suit. 

Although  he  has  been  in  Canada  only 
a  couple  of  months,  Mr.  Wang  has  al- 
ready poured  out  vials  of  wrath  upon  the 
heads  of  the  newspapermen. 

He  took  a  trip  up  to  Cobalt  a  month 
ago.  The  newspapermen  of  the  silver 
country  quizzed  him  about  the  object  of 
his  visit.  "Purely  private  business,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Wang. 

When  the  reporters  had  satisfied  them- 
selves that  there  was  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting anything  further  from  him,  they 
walked  over  to  the  telegraph  office  and 
spread  broadcast  throughout  the  land  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  Chinese  Consul-Gen- 
eral  was  in  Cobalt  to  buy  a  mine  or  two 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  silver  to  the 
Chinese  mint. 
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Mr.  Wang  had  left  Cobalt  before  he 
saw  in  print  tbe  object  of  his  trip.  But 
he  was  not  going  to  let  it  drop  that  easily. 
He  had  his  revenge  upon  the  Ottawa 
newspapermen ! 

The  Chinese  Consul-General  is  45  years 
old.  "I  had  quite  a  time  figuring  that 
out,"  said  he  to  me,  "because  in  China 
we  do  not  reckon  our  time  by  years." 

The  first  part  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
business  for  himself.  It  was  only  ten 
years  ago  that  he  was  appointed  to  the 
"Silk  Guild,"  a  governmental  board  of 
trade,  in  Shanghai.  He  was  also  made 
an  executive  member  of  the  Commissary 
Chamber  of  Shanghai,  a  union  of  all  the 
big  business  men.  Two  years  ago  he  be- 
came attache  to  the  Chinese  legation  at 
Tokio,  Japan.  From  Tokio  he  went  as 
consul  to  Nagasaki.  Japan,  where  be  re- 
mained until  he  was  sent  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Wang  is  a  good  business  man.  and 
a  good  business  man  is  a  long  way  toward 
being  a  good  consul. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  Chinese 
awakening?"  T  asked  him. 

"Oh,  it's  coming."  he  replied,  in  a  tone 
of  certainty  which  one  might  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  sun-rise  to-morrow  morning. 


"China,  you  know,  is  much  older  than 
Rome  or  Greece,  older  than  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  excepting  Egypt,  and 
what  the  Chinese  have  quietly  learned  in 
all  those  ages  is  going  to  be  of  use  to  them 
when  the  awakening  comes." 

Uncle  Sam  is  very  much  interested  in 
Canada,  and,  to  keep  this  interest  ever 
fresh,  he  maintains  at  the  Canadian  capi- 
tal, one  J.  G.  Foster — or  Colonel  the  Hon- 
orable J.  G.  Foster,  B.A.,  to  be  complete. 
'Tis  hard  to  look  upon  Col.  Foster  as 
aught  but  a  Canadian.  He  was  born  in 
Derby  Line,  on  the  Vermont  frontier, 
within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Que- 
bec border.  In  his  youth  he  was  wont  to 
climb  a  hill  and  look  across  to  Canada,  as 
Moses  looked  upon  the  promised  land. 
Thirteen  years  ago  he  came  to  this  land. 
The  first  six  years  of  the  thirteen  he  spent 
in  Halifax;  the  remaining  seven  in  Ot- 
tawa. 

As  senior  United  States  Consul-General 
for  Canada,  he  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
solar  system.  The  United  States  Consuls 
to  Canada  are  planets  revolving  about  him, 
and  the  scores  of  vice-consuls  and  consu- 
lar agents  are  satellites  revolving  about 
the  planets.  There  are  in  all  112  of  these 
revolving  bodies. 

The  United  States  foreign  service  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  diplomatic  and 
commercial.  Col.  Foster  is  technically  a 
part  of  the  commercial  part,  but  he  often 
dons  a  frock  coat,  and  lo!  he  is  a  part  of 
the  diplomatic  part.  For  instance,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  United  States  tariff  com- 
mittee which  conferred  with  Hon.  Messrs. 
Fielding  and  Patterson  in  Ottawa  not  long 
since. 

He  is  51  years  of  age,  this  genial  and 
unwarlike  colonel  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
knows  all  Canada  like  a  book,  and  is 
known  to  his  thousands  of  friends  from 
Halifax  to  Victoria  as  a  "very  fine  fellow," 
that  terse  summing  up  of  a  man  which 
has  such  a  wealth  of  meaning.  In  his 
office  there  hang  portraits  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Bill 
Taft;  no,  T.  R,  isn't  there.  But  the  wall 
adornment  to  which  he  always  points  with 
an  especial  pride  is  a  queer  little  circular, 
adjuring  all  Canadians  to  "treat  John  Gil- 
man  Foster  with  every  consideration." 
and  so  on.  'Tis  only  a  formal  little  cir- 
cular from  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and 
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is  long  out-dated  at  that.  Then,  why  has 
it  been  given  a  place  of  honor  on  the  wall. 
where  all  who  enter  may  see?  Look  at  it 
a  little  more  closely  and  you  will  discern 
a  name;  it  is  the  name,  written  there  by 
her  own  hand,  of  history's  greatest  queen 
— Victoria. 

If  Uncle  Sam  ever  runs  short  of  silver 
certificates  and  can't  pay  Col.  Foster's  sal- 
ary, the  colonel  will  not  starve.  He  used 
to  be  a  director  of  banks  and  things  down 
in  Vermont  twenty  years  ago,  before  he 
yielded  to  the  lure  of  the  Government  ser- 
vice, and  he  kept  a  wad  of  stocks  and 
bonds  as  souvenirs  of  those  olden  days. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  H.  Ketels,  Consul- 
General  for  little  Belgium. 

He  was  born  near  Brussels  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  and  was  educated  for  the  Bel- 
gian bar.  But  delving  into  ponderous 
law  books  and  wrangling  in  courts  of  law 
was  an  avocation  that  did  not  appeal  to 
him,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  join- 
ed the  Belgian  foreign  service.  For  two 
years  he  served  as  consul  at  Melbourne, 
Australia ;  for  three  years  as  attache  at 
Pekin,  China,  and  for  five  years  as  con- 
sul at  Nientsin,  China.  From  Nientsin 
he  came  to  Ottawa  four  years  ago. 

And  in  that  four  years  he  has  learned 
at  first  hand  more  about  Canada  than  99 
out  of  every  100  Canadians  have  ever 
learned.  A  much-traveled  man  is  he.  He 
has  visited  every  Canadian  district,  every 
city  and  large  town  of  importance,  from 
sea  to  sea.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  dis- 
cussing the  industrial  growth  of  the  east, 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  vast 
prairie  region,  or  the  great  timber  and 
mineral  wealth  of  British  Columbia. 

One  would  scarcely  think,  to  meet  this 
prince  of  courtesy,  this  refined  and 
scholarly  gentleman,  that  he  had  traversed 
with  half-breed  guides  the  southern  part 
of  the  Mackenzie  basin,  that  he  had  so- 
journed at  railroad  camps  along  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  route  through  northern 
Quebec,  that  he  had  stood  with  Sir  Wil- 
frid Grenfell  upon  rugged,  sea-swept 
coasts  of  the  bleak  Labrador.  Of  a  surety, 
no  office-chair  diplomat  is  the  Belgian 
Consul-General. 

And  his  enthusiasm  about  Canada's 
future!  Not  one  spark  of  it  could  be  re- 
produced here;  it  would  consume  the 
paper. 


"  HORATIO  L.JV1EYER 
Argentine    Kepublic, 

"Canadians  have  no  idea  of  what  a 
country  they  have,"  he  said,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  enthusiastic  outbursts.  "Only 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  Canada  has 
been  developed  yet,  but  time  will  bring 
the  economic  factors  necessary  to  make  it 
one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the  world.'' 

When  diplomatic,  duties  call,  Mr.  Ketels 
is  not  slow  to  respond.  He  it  was  who  act- 
ed as  the  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  bringing  about  of  the  recent 
commercial  convention  of  Canada  and 
Belgium. 

The  last  of  the  five  consuls-general  resi- 
dent in  Ottawa  is  Mr.  Horatio  L.  Mayer, 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  that  thrifty 
southern  land  which  is  keeping  pace  with 
Canada.  He,  too,  has  seen  for  himself  all 
Canada,  from  coast  to  coast;  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  returned  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  whither  he  had  gone  to  study 
industrial  and  trade  conditions. 

The  field  of  his  diplomatic  experience 
has  not  been  a  narrow  one.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Argentine-Chili  Boundary 
Commission,  which  averted  a  war,  and  has 
been  on  sundry  diplomatic  missions  to 
England,  France  and  Italy.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  sent  to  Canada. 
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"1  have  seen  this  whole  magnificent 
country  of  Canada,"  he  said,  "and  1  have 
already  read  over  200  books  on  Canadian 
topic's.  And  the  more  I  see  of  Canada, 
and  the  more  1  read,  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  Europeans  coming 
to  this  country,  remaining  in  one  or  two 
of  the  big  cities  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
going  back  and  giving  to  the  newspapers 
great  Long  interviews  about  Canada.  This 
is  a  vast  and  a  great  country,  and  the  man 
who  won  Id  know  of  its  vastness  and  its 
greatness  must  devote  to  the  task  not  days, 
but  years. 

"Trade  between  Argentina  and  Canada 
is  increasing  greatly  year  by  'year;  last 
vear  Canada's  exports  to  Argentina  total- 
ed $2,800,000.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  C.  P.  R.  is  going  to  establish  a  direct 
line  of  steamships  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
]  am  now  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
Canada  will  be  represented  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  by  a  trade  commissioner, 
for  whom  there  would  indeed  be  a  great 
field." 

Mr.  Nicholas  de  Struve,  the  Russian 
Consul-General,  makes  Montreal  his  abid- 
ing place,  lie  has  been  more  or  less  in 
the  public  eye  of  late  through  his  efforts 
to  effect  the  extradition  of  the  Russian, 
Fedorenko,  now  in  Winnieg,  who  is  want- 
ed in  Russia  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  Mr. 
de  8truve  is  the  servant  of  the  Czar,  of 
course.  _  ,       ; 

He  was  born  in  Russia  forty-eight  years 
ago,  coming  of  noble  family  on  the  side 
of  his  mother,  the  Baroness  de  Rosen. 
While  a  young  man  he  was  sent  to  study 
the  educational  systems  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  and  on  his  return 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  Russian  royal  family 
— some  fellow  whose  name  consists  of  the 
whole  alphabet  thrown  into  a  hat  and 
jumbled  up. 

This  task  finished,  Mr.  de  Struve  joined 
the  Russian  legation  in  Turkey.  When 
he  left  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  decor- 
ated him  with  the  Order  of  Medjidie, 
whatever  that  means,  while  the  Order  of 
St.  Daniel  was  given  him  by  the  Prince 
of  .Montenegro,  that  microscopic  country 
which  squeezes  itself  in  somewhere  be- 
tween Turkey  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Six- 
years  ago  the  Czar  honored  Mr.  de  Struve 


with  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Stanislas, 
which  carries  with  it  great  distinction  in 
Russian  diplomatic  and  social  circles. 

Mr.  de  Struve  is  a  close  student  of 
Canadian  conditions;  he  has  visited  every 
part  of  the  Dominion,  and  has  published 
in  St.  Petersburg  a  number  of  works  deal- 
ing exhaustively  with  Canadian  trade  and 
industry. 

He  is  well  known  in  Montreal,  having 
for  years  been  actively  identified  with  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  movements  there. 

Not  long  ago  a  newspaperman  visited 
the  Russian  Consulate  to  see  the  eminent 
representative  of  the  Czar's  domain,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  drew 
a  parallel  which  seemed  strange  indeed,  a 
parallel  of  Russia  and  Canada. 

"A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  shows 
that  nearly  all  the  northern  part  of  it  is 
made  up  of  two  great  countries.  Russia 
and  Canada,"  he  began.  "These  two  coun- 
tries are  very  similar.  They  are  both  rich 
in  natural  resources,  and  they  both  have 
great  undeveloped  areas.  These  facts  lead 
me  to  believe  that  to  these  two  great  coun- 
tries belongs  the  future.  The  establish- 
ment of  friendly  relations  between  Can- 
ada and  Siberia  is  one  most  cherished  of 
my  dreams. 

"Canada's  growth  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  simply  marvellous.  And  this 
growth,  it  seems  to  me,  is  due  in  no  small 
measure   to  British  institutions." 

Mr.  Marie  Joseph  de  Loynes  is  another 
consul-general  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Montreal.  He  represents  France.  He  is 
a  man  of  few  wrords. 

When  you  ask  him  about  his  career  he 
will  say,  "Well,  I  entered  the  diplomatic- 
service  of  France  in  1881.  I  was  secretary 
to  the  Embassy  at  Madrid,  and  then  to  the 
Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  for  quite  a 
while,  and  three  years  ago  I  came  to  Can- 
ada." 

And  when  you  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  Canada,  he  will  stay:  '"The  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  and  especially  of  the  west- 
ern part,  is  wonderful.  The  country's  re- 
sources are  enormous,  and  the  bracing, 
healthy  climate  is  going  to  be  a  big  factor 
in  future  Canadian  growth." 

Mr.  de  Loynes  is  quite  at  home  in  Mon- 
treal, among  the  French. 

There  are  other  consuls-general  in  Mon- 
treal— Mr.  Karl  Lang,  of  Germany,  who 
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took  a  prominent  part  in  the  German  sur- 
tax negotiations;  Mr.  L.  Scelsi,  of  Italy, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his 
fatherland;  Mr.  E.  Oritz  de  Zugasti,  of 
Spain;  Mr.  A.  Jacobsen,  of  Norway,  and 
Mr.  H.  Hann  Von  Hannenheim,  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary— all  with  records  behind 
them.  Smaller  countries  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight,  have  consular  representa- 
tion through  Canadian  appointees  in  Hali- 
fax, Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Toronto, 
Winnipeg  or  Vancouver,  but  their  au- 
thority is  nominal  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  foreign  envoys. 

These,    then,    are    the    consuls-general. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  come  to  Can- 


ada as  the  delegates  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

They  are  here,  not  to  take  their  ease 
in  luxuriant  offices  and  await  the  diplo- 
matic task  which  does  not  come,  but,  as 
"spies,"  to  go  out  and  learn  of  this  land, 
whose  greatness  even  now  glimmers  but 
faintly  in  the  dawn.  And  nobly  they  are 
fulfilling  their  mission. 

They  are  men  of  talent  and  worth. 
They  are  men  of  ripe  experience,  who 
rank  high  in  the  councils  of  their  own 
countries. 

Surely  the  sending  to  Canada  of  such 
men  is  no  empty  or  petty  thing.  Surely 
these  men  are  living  testimonies  to  the 
world's  recognition  of  Canada's  nation- 
hood. 


SI  J'ETAIS  DIEU 

(After  the  French  of   Prudhomme) 

If   [  were  God,  Death's  wind  should  not  destroy 
Men's  happiness,  and  none  should  sigh  adieu, 

And  tears  should  now,  but  only  tears  of  joy, 
Si  j'etais  Dieu. 

If  I   were  God,   the   city's   saddened   child 

Should  smile  in  meadows  fresh  with  summer  dew, 

And  none  should  fall,  life-wearied  and  defiled, 
Si  j'etais  Dieu. 

If  1  were  God,  day's  cares  should  never  fright, 
And  labor  should  be  play  forever  new, 

For  we  should  only  strive  to  learn  our  might, 
Si  i'etais  Dieu. 


If  T  were  God,  for  you,  whose  love  I  claim, 
I  would  unfold  Heavens  ever  fair  and  blue, 

But  I  would  leave  you,  oh,  my  sweet,  the  same, 
Si  j'etais  Dieu. 

— Cyrus  MacMillan, 


ffrE  hQUSE  Of  Jt)B  <&W  oggfr/ttib 


A  Little  Tale  of  Far  Japan 


By  Katharine  Tynan 


IT  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  love 
open,  eager,  pursuing,  on  Warren's 
side:  love  that  disguised  itself,  was 
afraid,  and  so  appeared  to  be  bitter  and 
resentful  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
Charmian  Leslie  was — her  friend  Mrs. 
Brooks  used  to  declare,  a  vestal  virgin  by 
choice  up  to  a  certain  point.  Charmian 
was  proud  of  her  intimacies  with  men. 
whom  she  called  boys  and  those  she  liked 
particularly  "her"  boys.  She  was  a  jour- 
nalist by  profession.  She  had  been  all 
over  the  world,  in  strange  places:  some- 
times thousands  of  miles  away  from  a 
white  face.  She  had  never  been  insulted 
or  frightened,  wherefore  she  was  cheer- 
fully contemptuous  of  the  women  to 
whom  those  things  happened,  and  so  fear- 
less that  the  men  who  cared  for  her  might 
well  quake  at  the  thought  of  where  she'd 
go  or  what  she'd  do  next.  Men  took  her 
at  her  word,  as  a  rule.  A  hundred  men 
would  have  died  to  save  her  from  insult 
or  injury.  Not  one  of  the  hundred 
thought  of  making  love  to  her.  She  was 
as  feminine  as  ever  she  could  be ;  and  vet 


She    swaggered    about    among    the 

boys,  rushed  hither  and  thither  in  search 
of  "copy,"  endured  terrible  hardships, 
after  which  she  would  have  to  put  her 
poor  little  body  to  bed  for  a  week.  The 
spirit  in  her  was  never  dismayed.  She 
used  to  fret  and  grumble  at  herself  be- 
cause she  could  not  do  the  work  of  a  man. 
She  rode  like  a  cowboy,  could  shoot 
straight,  play  euchre,  help  a  brother  out 
of  a  tight  place  without  talking  of  it  after- 
wards. The  boys  helped  her  all  they 
could,  and  spared  her  as  much  as  she 
would  let  them,  which  was  not  very 
much.  She  had  been  at  Nagasaki  just 
three  weeks  before  Billy  Warren  turned 
up  there. 

Vestal  virgin  as  she  was,  she  was  un- 
commonly glad  to  find  in  the  wife  of  the 
Consul  at  Nagasaki,  Helen  Danes,  now 
Helen  Brooks,  who  had  been  her  class- 
mate at  school  long  ago.  She  was  gladder 
than  she  would  have  confessed  to  see  the 
face  of  a  white  woman.  She  had  been  at 
the  seat  of  war  roughing  it  among  the 
boys.     Now  the  war  was  over,  and  there 
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was  a  whole  bunch  of  correspondents  sit- 
ting at  Nagasaki  waiting  for  orders  from 
head-quarters. 

She  trembled  in  Helen's  arms  when 
they  met.  She  had  ridden  down  to  Naga- 
saki, some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  often  as 
not  sleeping  in  the  open  with  what  shelter 
and  seclusion  the  boys  could  provide  for 
her.  Mrs.  Brooks  was  for  putting  her  to 
bed  at  the  consulate  and  had  her  way 
in  the  end,  although  Charmian  had  al- 
ready found  a  habitation  for  herself — a 
delightful  little  Japanese  house  in  the 
midst  of  a  cherry  orchard,  on  the  banks 
of  a  little  pond  covered  with  the  sacred 
lotus.  It  was  a  place  she  had  longed  for 
when  she  had  been  at  Nagasaki  before, 
and  she  had  already  secured  it.  She  was 
going  to  sit  down  there  and  write  the 
great  novel  with  which  her  head  was  busy. 
It  was  a  trouble  and  a  vexation  that  her 
limbs  shook  under  her,  that  she  had  a 
ridiculous  inclination  to  cry,  that  she 
couldn't  eat  or  drink  or  sleep,  that  she 
must  collapse  in  a  crumpled  heap  on  the 
sofa  in  Helen's  pretty  drawing-room  even 
while  she  pretended  that  she  was  all  right 
and  must  get  back  to  the  cherry-orchard 
and  start  work. 

She  lay  in  bed  a  week  at  the  consulate, 
being  rather  light-headed  in  the  first  days, 
and  emerged  in  the  light  of  day  looking  as 
white  as  a  sheet  of  paper  and  nearly  as 
attenuated.  Ordinarily  she  was  of  a  pale 
brownness,  with  eyes  somewhat  of  the 
brown  you  find  in  Venetian  glass  and  of 
a  peculiar  brightness.  They  might  have 
been  over-bright  if  it  were  not  for  their 
long  shape  and  the  trick  she  had  of  nar- 
rowing the  eyelids  so  that  the  brightness 
of  the  eyes  was  like  something  shining  in 
the  depths  of  a  pool.  She  always  wore 
brown,  which,  though  she  did  not  suspect 
it,  was  an  act  of  coquetry  on  her  part.  It 
brought  out  the  gold  hues  of  her  hair 
and  eyes,  and  the  creamy  whiteness  of  her 
neck    and    shoulders    and    her   beautiful 


arms. 


"My  nut-brown  girl,"  Billy  Warren 
called  her  in  his  own  mind  the  first  even- 
ing he  strolled  into  the  consulate  after  a 
bath  and  a  change  of  garments  following 
his  arrival  in  Nagasaki  that  afternoon. 

"How-do-you-do,  Miss  Leslie?"  he 
said,  coming  forward  and  shaking  hands. 
There  was  no  one  present  to  introduce 
them. 


"How-do-you-do?"  returned  Charmian, 
whose  friends  abbreviated  her  name  to 
Charm.  "I  expect  you're  Mr.  Warren. 
The  boys  have  been  looking  forward  to 
your  arrival  as  though  it  was  all  they  had 
left  to  wish  for  on  earth." 

"That's  very  good  of  the  boys,"  he  said, 
eyeing  her  approvingly.  "They  gave  me 
a  great  reception,  and  they're  all  coming 
round  with  musical  instruments  as  soon 
as  we  have  dined." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"You  seem  to  be  just  too  popular  for 
anything,"  she  said.  "You  remind  me, 
of  that  old  gentleman — in  Athens,  was  it? 
— who  had  to  be  downed  because  every- 
one called  him  the  just." 

"Please  don't  down  me,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly. "I'm  not  just  enough  to  make 
it  worth  while." 

Charm  turned  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"Helen  will  be  late  for  the  day  of  judg- 
ment," she  said. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Brooks  appeared 
and  Charm  repeated  it  with  exaggeration. 

Now  if  Mrs.  Brooks  had  been  content  to 
let  well  alone,  or,  at  least,  not  to  show  her 
hand  so  plainly,  things  might  have  been 
easier  for  Billy.  As  it  was,  Charm  got 
wind  of  the  fact  that  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  match  between  her  and  Billy, 
and  all  the  vestal  virgin  in  her  was  up 
in  arms.  She  was  leally  immensely  taken 
with  Billy,  who  was  a  big,  handsome,  soft- 
eyed,  soft-spoken  fellow  with  the  best 
heart  in  the  world.  She  had  a  double 
admiration  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  jour- 
nalist. As  a  man,  he  had  some  extraordi- 
narily creditable  things  to  his  record;  as 
a  journalist,  he  had  opened  the  Japanese 
oyster  as  no  white  man  ever  succeeded  in 
doing  before  or  since.  But  Charm  was 
devoted  to  her  profession.  Perhaps  she 
was  a  little  bit  jealous,  because,  apart  from 
her  adventurous  spirit  and  her  being 
where  she  was,  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  her  record;  none  of  the  prizes  of 
journalism  were  ever  likely  to  come  her 
way. 

Helen  too  had  been  indiscreet.  She  had 
taken  Charm's  reasonableness  too  much 
for  granted,  which  is  never  a  safe  thing 
to  do.  She  had  flung  her  over  a  letter  of 
Billy  Warren's  the  first  morning  she  had 
been  well  enough  to  appear  at  the  break- 
fast-table.    It  had  contained  this  passage: 
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"Just  keep  the  adorable  Miss  Leslie 
till  1  come  along.     1   take  your  word 
for  her  as  a  girl;  as  a  journalist — why 
doesn't  she  get  some  big  fellow  to  do 
chores  for  her?     I'd  like  to  see  a  girl 
of  mine  run  such  risks.     Women  in  our 
kind    of   journalism    are   like   the   dog- 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  to  Dr.  John- 
son.     They    excite    the    same    feeling 
under  my  shirt  front.     Tell  her  to  give 
it  up  and  get  married." 
Mrs.   Brooks  regretted  her  indiscretion 
when  she  saw  the  wave  of  color  in  Charm's 
clear  cheek,  and  apologised  humbly.  Billy 
Warren    would    never    forgive    her  if  he 
knew.     He  was  such  a  dear -fellow — the 
last  in  the  world  to  hurt  a  woman. 

Charm  laughed,  rather  a  forced  laugh 
and  waved  away  the  apology.  Mrs. 
Brooks  made  the  further  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  Charm  had  forgotten  all  about  it 
and  boomed  Billy  to  the  sky  for  the  next 
fortnight  or  so. 

"The  girl  that  will  be  lucky  enough  to 
get  Billy!" — How  often  Miss  Leslie  had 
listened  to  that  or  like  phrases  and  curled 
her  dainty  lips  at  them  secretly.  The 
vestal  virgin  was  incensed.  So  was  the 
hurt  professional  pride.  That  wretched 
Billy  Warren,  of  whom  the  boys  and 
Helen — and  even  Carter,  Helen's  hus- 
band, who  was  usually  dumb  as  a  stock- 
fish— talked  as  though  he  was  the  Lord's 
pattern  man,  how  she  would  like  to  show 
him  what  she  could  do  in  journalism. 
She  had  a  little  syndicate  to  herself  far 
away  in  America,  and  displayed  proudly 
on  paper  and  envelopes  the  little  stamp. 
"The  Charmian  Leslie  Syndicate."  It 
used  to  make  the  boys  smile,  though  they 
wouldn't  have  let  her  see  it  for  worlds. 
She  really  fancied  herself  more  than  a 
little  bit  and  was  much  more  anxious 
about  being  a  smart  journalist  than  about 
being  a  very  attractive  girl,  as  she  was,  al- 
though her  absorption  in  what  she  called 
her  "stories"  dulled  the  charm  of  her  sex, 
else  she  never  could  have  kept  the  boys  at 
arm's-length  as  she  had  done.  There 
would  have  been  trouble  before  this. 

II. 

Billy  Warren  took  Miss  Leslie  home 
later  on  to  her  little  house  in  the  cherry- 
orchard.  It  was  a  wonderful  Eastern 
night,  full  of  heavy  scents,  with  a  magni- 
ficent moon  and  stars  upon  a  purple  sky. 


The  little  house,  lit  up  by  its  paper-lan- 
terns, burned  like  a  jewel  amid  the  blos- 
soming boughs  of  the  cherry. 

"And  you  live  here  all  alone?"  Billy 
said,  standing  by  the  gate.  She  had  invit- 
ed him  in,  offering  to  mix  him  a  cocktail, 
and  he  had  refused. 

"I  have  my  old  cook,  Lo  San.  He's 
just  immortal.  He  treats  me  as  though 
I  were  a  three-year  old  baby.  He's  a  Bud- 
dhist, and  won't  take  life.  You  can't 
imagine  the  horrid  things  he  can  handle 
with  impunity.  I  saw  him  with  a  black 
thing,  all  legs  and  a  horrible  shiny  back 
and  a  pair  of  wicked  red  eyes,  on  his  palm 
the  other  day.  'Our  Master,  Buddha,'  he 
said,  'was  friends  with  all  that  lived.  This 
fellow  not  make  war  on  me,  Missie,  be- 
cause I  not  make  war  on  him.' ' 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Billy  Warren 
with  emphasis.  "This  lovely  little  spot 
of  yours — I'm  not  denying  it's  downright 
lovely — harbors  every  wicked  creeping 
thing  that  is  known  in  Japan.  That  pond 
of  yours,  too.  There  are  a  pretty  lot  of 
reptiles  there  under  the  lotuses.  It  is  a 
fool  thing  for  you  to  be  in  such  a  place. 
I  wouldn't  allow  it,  if  I  had  any  right  to 
forbid  it." 

He  added  the  last  clause  with  a  tender 
drop  in  his  voice,  and  his  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  her  in  the  moonlight,  had  a 
dawning  passion  in  their  depths.  But 
Charm  was  perverse.  She  chose  to  resent 
his  speech,  knowing  all  the  time  that  she 
was  a  fool  for  doing  it. 

"As  I  love  this  little  haven  of  mine,  she 
said,  with  some  sharpness  in  her  voice, 
"and  have  no  intention  of  giving  it  up 
till  I  have  to  go  home,  I'm  very  glad  you 
haven't  the  right,"  Then,  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  sharpness,  she  added:  "I 
am  very  well  taken  care  of  with  my  good 
old  Lo  San  and  Sambo.  You  haven't 
been  introduced  to  Sambo." 

She  lifted  a  little  Japanese  mongrel  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  for  Billy's  inspec- 
tion. 

"He's  always  killing  green  devils  about 
the  orchard,"  she  said.  "Lo  San's  shock- 
ed at  him.  You  should  see  Sambo's  fine 
rage  over  a  scorpion.  But" — she  made  the 
concession  a  little  grudgingly — "I  don't 
walk  everywhere  in  the  orchard.  There 
is  a  part  by  the  pond  which  will  be  quite 
safe  with  Sambo  going  ahead  of  me. 
Sambo's  death  on  everything  that  creeps. 
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I  don't  like  the  things,  Mr.  Warren,  and 
won't  put  myself  in  their  way  because  I 
want  to  meet  them." 

"Thank  you,"  Billy  said  gravely.  Then 
he  stooped  and  patted  the  little  mongrel's 
head.  "Look  after  your  mistress,  old 
man,"  he  said.  The  little  beast  licked  at 
him  with  his  red  rag  of  a  tongue.  Billy 
was  a  friend  of  the  animal  creation. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  followed 
while  they  were  all  waiting  to  go  home, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  themselves, 
it  was  quite  plain  to  even  the  most  un- 
observant that  "old  Bill,"  as  the  boys 
called  him  out  of  pure  affection,  was  hope- 
lessly gone  on  Charmian  Leslie.  He  didn't 
seem  a  bit  put  off  by  the  young  lady's 
capricious  humors  and  her  chilliness.  lie 
followed  her  about  in  a  moonstruck  way 
which  made  some  of  his  special  friends 
among  the  boys  rather  indignant.  Billy 
had  always  been  a  subject  for  ideal  mascu- 
line friendships.  His  special  friends  were 
a  bit  jealous.  It  annoyed  them  to  see  him 
stuck  on  a  girl  who  flouted  him  all  day 
long.  It  wasn't  good  enough.  Charm 
was  as  pretty  as  her  name  and  a  game 
little  thing,  although  U.  S.  journalism 
wouldn't  have  just  died  without  her;  but 
she  wasn't  in  the  same  boat  with  Billy  and 
she  needn't  think  it.  Of  course,  every 
American  girl  is  "a  queen;"  but  Warren 
was  a  quite  uncommon  king  among  his 
fellows.  Some  of  the  boys  were  quite  hot 
about  Charm's  way  of  treating  him  as 
though  he  were  just  an  ordinary  individ- 
ual and  not  William  Warren  .  It  would 
be  hard  enough  for  them  to  give  him  up 
from  the  jolly  brotherhood  of  bachelors. 
The  girl  they  had  to  give  him  to  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  civil  about  it. 

Billy  went  over  with  Helen  Brooks  to 
tea  at  the  little  house  in  the  cherry-or- 
chard. It  was  as  delightful  within  as 
without,  and  there  was  a  delicate  atmos- 
phere of  femininity  about  it.  Charm  pre- 
sided over  her  tea-table  with  the  grace  of 
a  Japanese.  She  wore  a  flowered  kimono 
and  she  had  her  hair  dressed  Japanese 
fashion,  with  a  little  dagger  thrust 
through  the  golden-brown  curls.  There 
was  something  languishing  about  her 
eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  the  heat.  It  had 
been  very  hot  these  last  few  days ;  and  the 
cherry-orchard  seemed  pulsing  with  life 
under  its  riot  of  blossom.  Only  that  morn- 
ing, Lo  San  had  picked  up  a  deadly  little 


twisted  snake  which  had  been  lying  in 
one  of  Charmian's  gay  little  shoes  on  the 
floor  of  the  bathroom  and  had  flung  it 
from  him  gently  into  the  orchard  coming 
back  to  soothe  Charmian's  fears  with  "Mis- 
sie,  not  be  afraid.  Buddha  say  not  hurt 
anything  that  lives.  Snake  very  angry 
when  man  harms.  Now  it  harmless. 
Snake  not  hurt  Missie." 

Nevertheless,  Charm  was  rather  out  of 
conceit  with  her  orchard.  She  began  to 
long  for  New  York.  She  was  a  typical 
New  Yorker,  whereas  Billy  hailed  from 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
stated  this  before,  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
differences  between  them. 

She  said  nothing  about  the  snake  to 
Mrs.  Brooks  or  Billy.  Helen,  who  could 
never  let  things  alone,  suggested  that  Billy 
would  take  care  of  Charm  when  they  ail 
went  home  together — Carter  Brooks  was 
not  due  to  go  home  till  the  next  President 
came  in,  and  this  one  had  been  in  office 
barely  a  year. 

Billy  flushed  up  delightedly.  Being 
only  a  man,  he  was  full  of  simple  grati- 
tude to  Helen  for  her  advocacy  of  him. 
But  Charm  bridled  and  remarked  in  a 
cold  voice  that  she  wasn't  going  home 
just  yet.  She  was  going  to  stay  in  the 
cherry-orchard  and  finish  her  novel. 

The  color  ebbed  from  Billy's  handsome 
face,  leaving  it  quite  pale. 

"I  hope  you"  will  do  no  such  thing," 
he  said.  "Your  friends  ought  to  prevent 
it.  It's  lonely  enough  now,  but  it  will 
be  worse  when  we're  all  gone  home.  Mrs. 
Brooks  has  her  baby.  She  can't  be 
trapesin'  down  here  to  see  how  you're 
getting  along.  You'd  be  much  better  at 
home." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Charm.  "But  I'm  not 
going.  I've  got  the  atmosphere  here  for 
my  book.     I'll  stay  till  it's  finished." 

"Then  I'll  stay  too,"  said  Billy,  with 
sudden  doggedness.  "It  is  my  duty  as 
an  American  man  to  look  after  you." 

Helen  remembered  that  Lo  San  had 
promised  to  show  her  a  particular  curry 
in  which  he  excelled  and  got  up  and  went 
out  of  the  room  into  the  tiny  kitchen. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  to  notice  her 
going.  When  she  came  back  hesitating 
a  second  beyond  the  paper  partition,  she 
found  Charmian  sitting  pale  and  rigid, 
while  Billy  was  looking  at  her  with  a  kind 
sadness  that  ought  to  have  disarmed  any 
woman. 
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"Miss  Leslie's  mad  with  me,"  he  said 
in  his  soft  rich  drawl.  "She  has  as  good 
as  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil." 

Helen  tried  to  h»uk  cheerful  but  it  was 
hard.  The  party  broke  up  presently  and 
she  was  glad. 

III. 

But  Warren  did  not  go  home  as  he 
should  have  gone.  He  waited,  doggedly. 
He  just  stayed  on  and  lounged.  He 
troubled  Miss  Leslie  not  at  all;  but  she 
couldn't  help  meeting  him  often  at  the 
Brooks's  house,  where  he  was  cheerfully 
polite  while  she  ignored  him;  and  she 
couldn't  help  knowing  that  he  was  very 
often  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  her 
little  house  in  the  cherry-orchard.  She 
used  to  peep  from  her  window  at  night 
and  see  his  cigar-end  gleaming  redly  out- 
side her  gate  and  try  to  persuade  herself 
that  it  was  only  a  fire-fly,  a  little  redder 
than  the  others,  in  the  tangled,  golden 
dance. 

She  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  help  her- 
self with  Billy  somehow.  By  this  time 
she  knew  that  she  was  as  much  in  love 
with  him  as  he  was  with  her;  but  for  the 
life  of  her  she  couldn't  help  being  hateful 
to  him.  Helen  used  to  look  at  her  with  a 
sad  indignation.  She  could  have  shaken 
her  friend  for  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
happiness  and  for  keeping  Warren  hang- 
ing on  as  he  was  doing."  Her  indignation 
made  her  say  something  Billy  would  not 
have  sanctioned. 

"Perhaps  you're  not  aware  that  Billy's 
chucked  a  good  thing  just  to  hang  round 
and  look  after  you,"  she  said.  "I  expect 
the  boys  are  pretty  mad  with  you.  Lester 
Hay  has  got  into  Billy's  good  thing. 
Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 

"I  never  asked  him  to  stay,"  said 
Charm  hotly.  "I  only  want  to  be  allowed 
to  finish  my  book  in  peace.  I  think  it's 
downright  mean  of  him  to  follow  me 
round  the  way  he  does.  Oh,  you  needn't 
make  faces,  Helen."  Miss  Leslie  sudden- 
ly burst  into  tears.  "I  know  you  think 
my  books  of  no  importance.  So  does  he. 
He  suggested  my — my — finishing  it — on 
—on — our  honeymoon.  He  despises  my 
intellect.  I  wouldn't  look  at  a  man  who 
despised  my  intellect." 

"Never  mind,  dear,"  Helen  said  sooth- 
ingly. "I'm  sorry  I  made  you  cry.  It 
would  be  very  nice — on  a  honeymoon — 


with  Billy.     I  don't  suppose  you'd  bother 
about  your  book." 

Charm  flounced  away  indignantly  and 
was  thornier  than  ever  to  Billy  at  their 
next  meeting,  which  was  not  for  some 
time,  for  she  began  to  absent  herself  from 
the  Brooks's,  to  shut  herself  up  with  her 
book.  Really  and  truly  it  wasn't  making 
progress  at  all.  She  used  to  sit  looking 
at  her  machine  and  not  putting  a  word 
on  paper  for  quite  a  long  time.  She  began 
to  disbelieve  in  the  capacity  she  imagined 
in  herself  for  the  making  of  a  novel. 
Sometimes  she  cried  in  the  solitude  of  the 
little  house,  while  Lo  San  washed  up  the 
dishes  in  the  ridiculous  toy  kitchen  out- 
side and  sighed  to  himself  that  soon  he 
and  Sambo  would  lose  little  Missie.  She 
used  to  quote  Dowson  to  herself : — 

"What  is  the  use  of  speech?    Silence  were 
fitter : 
Lest  we  should  still  be  wishing  things 
unsaid, 
Though  all  the  words  we  ever  spake  were 
bitter, 
Shall  I  reproach  you  dead?" 

She  used  to  quote  Dowson  to  herself, 
and  weep  over  the  pathos  she  herself 
created,  leaning  her  head  down  on  the 
typewriter  to  weep,  while  old  Lo  San, 
peeping  at  her  unobserved,  would  smile 
his  wise  smile,  when  he  would  look  as 
though  he  had  always  lived  like  his 
Buddha,  to  whom  he  had  a  strange  re- 
semblance, and  would  go  on  living  after 
all  human  frets  and  jars  were  over. 

The  book  did  not  progress  and  the 
weeks  passed.  Billy  Warren,  who  always 
chafed  when  he  wasn't  working,  stayed 
on  with  an  air  of  dogged  endurance  while 
the  West  and  the  East  did  their  business 
without  him,  and  his  chief,  in  a  toppling 
building  on  Broadway,  swore  quietly  be- 
tween his  teeth  at  the  fatuity  of  man  in 
general  and  Billy  in  particular,  where  a 
woman  was  concerned.  There  was  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  that  only  Warren 
could  do — Billy,  who  had  the  secret  of 
unlocking  the  hearts  and  tongues  of  the 
most  silent  people.  And  Warren  answer- 
ed neither  letters  nor  cablegrams  in  those 
days.  Carter  Brooks  had  written  home  to 
somebody  that  Billy  had  gone  mad  on 
little  Charm  Leslie;  and  the  boys  shook 
their  heads  and  grumbled.  Billy  was  too 
good  to  be  played  fast  and  loose  with  by 
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any  girl  that  ever  lived.  They  talked  of 
making  an  expedition  to  kidnap  Billy  and 
carry  him  home,  and  the  chief  smiled 
grimly.  Tie  supposed  Warren's  tangle 
would  straighten  itself  out  some  day;  but 
meanwhile  the  Eagle  was  being  badly 
scooped  by  its  rival  the  Day. 

Charm  worked  indeed,  but  with  very 
little  satisfaction  to  herself.  She  did  an 
immense  deal  of  writing.  Lo  San  could 
have  told  of  the  heaped  baskets  of  torn 
papers  he  had  carried  away  after  Missie's 
vigils,  if  Lo  San  was  ever  one  to  talk, 
which  he  was  not.  He  was  so  silent  that 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  yellow  figure 
of  Buddha  when  he  sat  handling  his 
Buddhist  rosary  and  contemplating  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

There  was  a  month  during  which  Helen 
Brooks  was  in  solitude  with  a  new  baby, 
and  Charm  hardly  emerged  from  her 
cherry-orchard.  Billy's  vigils  continued. 
He  must  have  slept  in  the  daytime,  for 
he  certainly  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  patrolling  in  front  of  the  little  gate. 
Things  were  not  so  safe  as  usual  after  the 
finish-up  of  the  war.  There  were  a  good 
many  disbanded  soldiers  about  with  an 
acquired  taste  for  loot.  Charm  had  some 
very  pretty  things  in  the  Delectable  House 
of  the  Blooming  Cherry-Orchard,  as  the 
little  house  was  called  according  to  Lo 
San. 

Warren  used  to  lean  across  the  gate 
watching  the  light  in  the  lower  room 
where  Charm  sat,  growing  round-should- 
ered over  her  papers.  The  cherrv-orchard 
had  certainly  a  good  manv  inhabitants  be- 
sides Miss  Leslie.  The  flowery  under- 
growth under  the  cherries  had  an  inces- 
sant movement  of  hidden  life  in  it.  There 
were  weird  creatures  in  the  pond.  He  had 
seen  by  moonlight  the  flat  head  and  the 
wavy  line  of  a  water-snake  above  the  float- 
ing cups  of  the  lotus. 

He  did  not  know  how  long  it  was  to 
goon.  He  could  be  endlessly  patient 
when>  he  wanted  a  thing  and  meant  to 
have  it.  And  he  meant  to  have  Charmian 
Leslie  more  than  he  had  ever  meant  to 
have  anything  in  his  life.  The  days  and 
the  hours  and  the  nights  of  vigil  in  which 
inaction  was  often  heavy  to  him  were  all 
leading  up  to  something,'  something  which 
would  place  in  his  hand  the  occasion  and 


the  opportunity;  and  his  waiting  would 
he  at  an  end. 

IV. 

It  came  at  last !  He  was  leaning  across 
the  gate  smoking  his  cigar  as  usual  when 
he  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  skin  as  a 
woman's  shriek,  a  succession  of  shrieks, 
shrill,  piercing,  full  of  an  agony  of  terror 
and  pain,  reached  his  ear.  He  was 
through  the  little  gate  and  into  the  house 
as  though  he  had  been  shot  from  a  cata- 
pult. The  door  stood  open,  or  he  might 
have  brought  the  whole  flimsy  edifice 
down.  He  was  in  the  little  room  where 
Charmian's  light  burned.  She  was  there 
screaming,  beside  herself  with  terror.  She 
was  pointing  at  something  on  the  table. 
"Kill  it!  Kill  it!"  she  kept  screaming, 
while  Sambo  was  adding  to  the  din,  leap- 
ing at  the  table  and  yelping  to  get  at  an 
enemy  beyond  his  reach. 

Warren  glanced  at  the  table  and  needed 
to  look  no  further.  Lo  San  had  been  in 
the  room  before  he  entered  it.  He  was 
trying  to  soothe  Miss  Leslie  with  a  low 
crooning  voice  and  tender  words,  as 
though  she  had  been  a  child. 

"Kill  it!  Kill  it!"  she  shrieked,  run- 
ning to  Billy.  "It  has  poisoned  me ;  I  tell 
you  it  has  poisoned  me — here,  on  my 
shoulder." 

Billy  looked.  On  the  bare  beautiful 
shoulder  there  was  a  circle  of  wicked  red 
spots.  The  arm  had  begun  to  swell.  The 
creature  that  had  injected  the  poison — 
a  centipede,  bloated  no  longer  since  his 
poison-bag  was  empty — had  been  picked 
up  by  Lo  San,  and  was  lving,  a  horriblv 
sinister  little  beast,  on  the  old  man's  ex- 
tended palm. 

"Kill  it !    Kill  it !"  she  kept  crying. 

Lo  San  bent  his  head  with  an  air  of 
resignation  to  the  inevitable.  It  was  a  sin 
for  a  Buddhist  to  take  life;  but  Missie 
must  be  appeased  at  any  cost  to  himself. 
So  he  flung  the  creature  to  the  dog,  who 
worried  it  to  death. 

As  for  Warren — well,  he  had  taken  his 
poor  girl  into  his  arms  and  was  trving  to 
comfort  her.  Lo  San  having  disposed  of 
the  centipede,  came  with  a  poultice  of 
sweet-smelling  herbs  and  bound  the 
poisoned  arm  with  it.  But  the  poison  had 
done  its  work  thoroughly.  For  several 
days   Charmian    hung'  between   life   and 
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death  at  the  little  European  hospital.  It 
was  quite  two  months  before  she  was 
carried  over  to  the  consulate,  a  washed- 
out  image  of  her  former  self. 

The  vestal  virgin  was — well,  quiescent. 
She  never  protested  when  Billy,  with  a 
great  tenderness,  told  her  of  the  arrange- 
ments he  had  made  for  her. 

"I  shall  just  get  home  in  time  to  get 
the  Eagle  through,"  he  said  in  his  drawl- 
ing voice.  "And  as  there  isn't  any  too 
much  time  I've  settled  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sylvester  to  marry  us.  Anyhow,  I  don't 
see  you  left  to  the  mercy  of  centipedes  or 
anything  else  as  long  as  I'm  in  the  world." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "it  was  of  you  I  thought 
first  when  that  clammy  brute  dropped 
from  the  ceiling  right  on  to  my  shoulder. 


I  know  I  called  for  you:  'Billy,  Billy!'  I 
screamed.  And  if  you  hadn't  come,  I'd 
have  gone  quite  mad." 

"I  guess  I'll  always  be  around  when  you 
want  me  for  the  future,"  said  Billy. 
"We'll  only  accept  correspondences  that 
keep  us  together,  eh!" 

"I  shouldn't  mind  a  bit,  Billy,  giving 
it  all  up,"  she  said  humbly. 
"I  don't  think  I'm  really  much 
good  as  a  correspondent.  I 
know  everyone  will  congratulate  me  and 
not  you — and  they  will  be  right.  I  love 
every  bone  in  your  body,  Billy,  and  1 
don't  care  a  bit  about  myself." 

"Don't  be  so  humble,  darling,"  he  said. 
"or  I'll  be  afraid  you're  already  trans- 
lated." 


DROUGHT  IN  THE  VALLEY 


Heavy  with  heat  the  murky  sky  hangs  low; 
The  slopes  of  pasture-land  are  bare  and  seared; 
A  few  rank  burdocks,  gaunt  lone  guards,  are  seen 
Within  the  hollows.     Ragged  willow  trees — 
Whose  leaves  scarce  shiver  when  a  scorching  breeze 
Quivers  and  dies — stand  by  the  parching  stones 
That  like  a  narrow  trail  of  bleaching  bones, 
Mark  where  the  streamlet  died.     And  all  is  still 
Save  when  across  the  open  space  a  crow 
Toils  wearily  from  shade  to  shade;  or  when 
A  small  cicada  lifts  a  protest  shrill, 
Whirrs  for  a  moment  and  is  dumb  again. 

A  molten  ball  behind  the  Western  hills 
The  stifled  sun  sinks  down.     A  bird's  faint  notes 
Sound   from   the   shelter   of  the  underbrush; 
The  faded  maple  woods  are  color  strewn; 
Then   suddenly — up   from  the   farm  land  floats 
A  milking  call.     It  breaks  upon  the  hush 
And   all  the  dread  oppressive  silence  fills; 
The  throbbing  earth   stirs  with  uneasy   moan, 
And  overhead  a  star  keeps  watch  alone. 

— Fred  Jacob. 
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By  Paul  E.  Bilkey 

This  is  the  last  of  the  Back-Bencher  Diaries.  The  first  was  the  diary 
of  a  small  manufacturer  who  had  stumbled  into  Parliament.  The  second 
was  a  townsman  who  kept  a  cow.  This  is  a  retired  farmer  who  has  been 
fitting  for  the  same  riding  for  ten  years.  As  he  explains,  he  never  does 
any  work,  yet  his  constituents  don't  object.  All  they  insist  upon  is  that 
he  shall  be  "Tory."  He  hints  that  there  are  Grit  ridings  that  give  similar 
instructions  to  their  members.  He  tells  how  a  "frilly"  M.  P.  lost  his  posi- 
tion because  he  did  too  much  work,  and  comments  on  the  spirit  of  "Show 
me — Tm  from  Missouri!"  which  is  characteristic  of  many  western  ridings. 
— Editor. 


I   HAVE       been       here       ten       years. 
I        don't       know       why.  The 

people  back  at  home  vote 
the  same  way  every  year.  They  ask 
me  to  do  nothing  for  them,  and  I  do  it — 
nothing  I  mean.  I  never  conld  make  a 
speech  in  all  my  life  except  at  nomination 
meetings,  and  nine  times  ont  of  ten  I  for- 
get what  time  of  year  it  is  and  wish  every- 
body a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year,  probably  in  mid-summer.  I 
make  all  sorts  of  "breaks."  I  make  a 
thorough  dub  of  myself  many  a  time  I 
know.  But  the  folks  don't  mind.  They 
never  say  a  word.  They  grin  perhaps, 
but  they're  kind-hearted.  They  know 
that  speech-making  is  a  hard  job,  and 
they  are  sympathetic.  All  they  ask  a  man 
to  be  is  — Conservative,  and  in«he  goes. 

My   father  was  Conservative,   and   his 
father  before  that.     About  the  time  my 


father  died  they  put  in  a  new  man,  an 
outsider,  as  our  member  .  He  was  a  young- 
lawyer  in  the  county  town.  He  secured 
the  nomination  and  went  to  Ottawa.  But 
he  had  too  many  ideas,  too 
many  "frills"  to  suit  our  people. 
He  had  notions  about  horse-rac- 
ing being  wicked  and  about  cigarette- 
smoking.  He  brought  in  some  sort  of  a 
bill  about  divorce  courts  for  poor  people. 
He  made  speeches  against  what  he  called 
the  abuses  of  the  railways,  and  in  short 
he  was  a  reformer. 

Our  people  didn't  like  it.  They  didn't 
want  that  sort  of  a  man  and  they  said  so. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Association — which  amounted  practically 
to  a  meeting  of  all  the  county — and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  a  reception  to  the  mem- 
ber. Nobody  would  have  thought  there 
was  anything  in  the  wind.    But  there  was. 
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Two  old  Tories  had  been  primed  to  get 
up  and  ask  our  member  questions.  And 
that  was  the  beginning  of  his  end. 

One  old  fellow  rose  up  and  called  out 
in  a  squeaky  voice,  "Lawyer  Simonds," 
says  he,  "are  you  a  Grit  or  a  Tory?" 

Simonds  thought  it  was  a  joke,  but  he 
soon  saw  it  wasn't,  for  the  old  man  was 
shaking  all  over  with  excitement  and 
pounding  the  floor  with  his  stick,  he  was 
that  mad.  "Lawyer  Simonds!  Lawyer 
Simonds!"  he  yelled,  "be  you  Grit  or 
Tory?" 

"Grit  or  Tory?"  says  Simonds  gently, 
a  little  bit  put  out,  "why!  Is  it  neces- 
sary— was  I  not — am  I  not  the  nominee 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  this  county?" 

"Aye!"  shrieked  the  old  man,  "Ye 
were!  Ye  were  that!  But  will  ye  tell  me 
what  for  are  ye  in  Parliament  to  make 
speeches  —  speeches  about  cigarettes  and 
'puir'  food  and  clean  wheat  and  railway 
tariffs  and  deevorce!  and  the  like  o'  that? 
Would  ye  be  fillin'  the  country  with  more 
scandals,  more  trouble!  What  like  of  a 
member  are  ye?  Are  ye  a  Conservative? 
Or  are  ye  a — Reformer?" 

The  other  old  codger  took  up  the  ques- 
tioning, and  that  was  the  ruin  of  Sim- 
onds. He  was  a  clever  man,  but  his 
answers  were  not  satisfying.  He  had  been 
sent  to  Parliament  to  be  a  Tory,  just  as 
many  a  man  is  sent  to  Parliament  by  a 
Liberal  riding,  and  expected  to  be  a  Grit. 
No  speech  making,  no  high  fallutin'  bills 
and  slam-whanging  at  old  established  cus- 
toms. No  frills.  But  plain  orthodox 
party-ism. 

That's  why  I'm  in  Parliament.  Been 
here  ten  years.  Never  did  a  thing.  Never 
intend  doing  a  thing.  Not  because  I'm 
lazy,  nor  because  I  don't  think.  But  be- 
cause —  there  is  R.  L.  Borden!  He's 
enough.  I  let  him  think  things  out  and 
the  way  he  votes  I  vote.  I've  got  no  par- 
ticular use  for  the  whips.  They  don't 
bother  me.  They  know  that  I  vote  when 
Borden  votes. 

You  might  think  a  man  would  lose 
ground  doing  nothing.  You  might  think 
that  although  the  people  might  stand  for 
him  doing  nothing,  that  he'd  get  down 
and  out  in  the  House.  Well !  It  depends. 
It  depends  on  the  man  you  are.  But 
there's  one  general  rule  a  man  may  stick 
to,  and  that  is  that  it's  easier  to  keep  your 


mouth  shut  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
and  get  along  pretty  well,  than  it  is  to 
open  it. 

For  when  the  average  man  opens  his 
mouth  he  can't  tell  what's  likely  to  come 
out.  Most  successful  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  damned  out  of  their  own  mouths. 
A  man  may  not  happen  to  choose  the 
right  line  to  catch  the  favor  of  the  House 
and  so  he  fails,  and  his  failure  falls  on 
top  of  him  and  holds  him  down.  Some 
men  haven't  the  right  way  of  saying 
things.  They  say  too  much  or  too  little, 
or  they  can't  help  flirting  their  diamond 
ring,  or  doing  something  that  roils  you, 
and  makes  you  lean  over  to  your  next 
neighbor  and  whisper  something  like  this : 

"Say,  Bill,  South  York  is  feeling  pretty 
good  to-day,  ain't  he?  Nice  fellow  isn't 
he,  but — you  know?" 

Then  you  shrug  your  shoulders  and  Bill 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  you  look  at  one 
another  and  grin.  That  is  the  way  that 
speaker  is  damned.  At  least,  it  begins 
that  way. 

There  are  three  places  where  a  Member 
of  Parliament  is  judged.  There's  his  own 
riding  —  lie  wants  to  watch  that  pretty 
closely.  There's  the  House  itself  and  the 
Press  Gallery — that's  a  pretty  important 
thing  to  consider.  And  there's  the  whole 
country.  And  in  the  same  way  there  are 
three  kinds  of  members:  those  that  keep 
"in  right"  in  their  respective  ridings  by 
watching  the  voters'  lists,  sending  letters 
of  condolence  to  the  sick  and  the  bereaved, 
and  "sitting  tight,"  That's  one  sort. 
Then  there  is  the  sort  that  keeps  "in 
right"  in  the  riding  and  keeps  popular  in 
the  House  as  well.  That's  the  second, 
and  he  is  the  best  average  M.P.  The  third 
kind  is  the  great  man  who  can  make 
speeches  and  attack  the  other  side  and 
defend  his  own  side — and  he  is  a  "nation- 
al figure,"  so  to  speak.  He  is  in  line  for 
Cabinet  jobs  and  party  leadership. 

But  the  second  kind  is  the  best.  If  a 
man  can  keep  the  party  organization 
strong  at  home,  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  get  "strong"  in  the  House.  Some  men 
think  they  can  do  it  by  making  speeches, 
but  it's  risky.  If  it's  a  first  class  speech 
you  stand  to  become  one  of  the  elite — 
providing  the  party  can  rely  on  you  al- 
ways, and  is  certain  that  your  moral  af- 
fairs aren't  too  much  known  about  the 
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country.  But  if  it's  a  bad  speech  you 
fall.  You  jolt  yourself.  Better  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  and  do  like  I  did. 

Now  you  wouldn't  think  Fd  have  much 
influence.  They  say  I  fall  asleep  when 
the  Premier  or  R.  L.  is  speaking — much 
less  stay  awake  when  anybody  else  talks. 
You'd  think  that  a  thing  like  that  would 
hurt  a  man  in  the  House.  But  it  don't. 
In  the  ten  years  I've  sat  in  Parliament 
I've  always  been  perfectly  orthodox  Tory. 
I've  always  known  the  life  and  sayings  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  like  the  catechism, 
and  I've  got  influence.  They  call  me 
"Old  John."  When  they  want  political 
advice  they  come  to  me.  When  they  want 
to  know  how  the  country  is  likely  to  take 
a  certain  political  move — a  certain  policy, 
they  come  to  me.  For  by  keeping  your 
mouth  shut  and  your  ears  open  a  man 
learns  a  lot,  and  by  keeping  your  mouth 
shut,  except  for  being  civil  once  in  a 
while,  a  man  gets  a  reputation  for  wis- 
dom. Men  who  keep  quiet  and  look  alive 
are  next  to  the  cleverest  speech-makers. 
Sometimes  they  are  stronger.  When  a 
silent  man  —  unless  his  silence  is  mere 
vacuity — opens  his  mouth  he  gets  listened 
to.  The  novelty  commands  attention,  and 
sometimes  attention  is  all  a  man  needs  in 
a  committee-room. 

But  there  is  a  change  coming.  I  am 
wise  enough  to  see  it,  and  I  am  getting 
out  so  that  when  it  comes  I  shan't  be 
caught  in  the  smash-up.  I'm  not  desert- 
ing the  party.  I  reckon  I'd  do  a  lot  be- 
fore I'd  do  that.  But  I'll  resign  when 
I've  served  through  one  more  Parliament 
— Lord  willing.  Little  by  little  there  is 
a  new  spirit  growing  through  this  country 
which  makes  constituencies  demand 
speech-making  Members  of  Parliament — 
loud  talkers  and  "political  independence." 
It's  foolishness,  of  course.  How  can  a 
man  be  independent  who  remembers  what 

the  Reformers  did  in  .     But  let  that 

go.  I'm  getting  heated  up,  and  it's  bad 
for  a  man  at  my  age. 

But  I'll  tell  you  how  I've  seen  this  poli- 
tical independence  spirit  growing  in  Can- 
ada. I  saw  it  first  in  the  North-West,  and 
I  thought  it  would  stay  there.  But  it 
hasn't.  It's  breaking  out  in  my  own  rid- 
ing to-day  like  a  rash  on  a  baby.  One 
more  election  will  be  all  the  old  organiza- 
tion in  my  county  can  stand.  After  that 
— after  that  I'll  get  a  new  self-feeder  and 


sit  at  home  and  get  to  know  my  own  wife 
and  children,  which  a  man  can't  when 
he's  in  Ottawa  so  much. 

The  old  Maritime  provinces  are  bitter 
partisans.  Party  is  the  whole  concern 
(get  old  Senator  Costigan  to  tell  some 
stories  about  those  days).  In  Quebec  it 
is  the  matter  of  the  priest,  the  French  lan- 
guage and  a  personality  that  wins  the 
elections.  In  Ontario  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  party,  very  much  as  in  Nova  Scotia. 
But  the  North-West  is  different.  Local 
issues  have  been  its  greatest  concern  for 
many  years  and  still  are — but  mere  party 
division  is  dying  out.  Mere  loyalty  to 
party  would  not  ensure  a  man  in  his  seat 
as  it  has  ensured  me  in  mine,  and  the 
same  spirit  is  creeping  into  Eastern  con- 
stituencies. 

Old  man  Harbin's  son  went  West.  He 
came  home  with  Western  ideas  and  al- 
though the  old  man  would  hear  none  of 
them,  the  seed  was  planted  and  the  thing 
has  been  growing.  He  brought  with  him, 
into  the  county,  that  slang  expression, 
"I'm  from  Missouri,  you  got'o  show 
me!"  .It  started  as  slang.  All  the  young 
men  in  our  county  got  to  saying  it.  It 
was  the  smart  thing  to  say.  But  by  and 
by  they  got  to  thinking  the  same  line  of 
philosophy — "You  got'o  show  me!" 

I  was  talking  one  day  over  the  fence 
to  old  man  Harbin,  and  we  were  recall- 
ing the  days  when  old  Sir  John  was  about. 
Harbin  once  shook  hands  with  Sir  John, 
and  he's  never  forgotten  about  it.  As  for 
me,  I've  seen  father  helping  Sir  John — 
after  dinner.  I  tell  you,  Sir  John  was 
a  fine  man,  a  remarkably  fine  man!  At 
all  events,  as  I  was  remarking,  Harbin 
and  I  were  talking  about  the  "Old  Man." 

"Ye  know,"  said  Harbin,  "ye  can  say 
as  ye  please,  but  there  never  was  a  finer 
man  than  Sir  John.  I  remember  the  day 
I  met  him  at — " 

"Yes,"  I  was  saying,  "Yes,  I  remember 
once  when  ■ — — " 

"He  had  the  nicest  way  of  shakin' 
hands,"  says  old  Harbin,  "and " 

But  with  that  the  young  fellow  from 
the  West  came  poking  his  nose  in. 
"What's  that  you  were  saying,  father?" 
he  asked. 

"I  was  just  saying — about  old  Sir  John 
A. — you  remember?  Your  mother  and 
I  met  him  at  a  Conservative  picnic,  and 
Sir  John  patted  you  on  the  head  and  said 
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"And  you  never  saw  him  again?"  says 
the  young  fellow. 

"N-no." 

"And  you  never  had  any  favor  from 
him?" 

"No,  but " 

"Say,  father!"  and  the  Avay  the  whelp 
looked  at  me  made  me  want  to  take  my 
cane  to  him,  "Say!  You  may  talk  about 
your  old  Sir  John  A.  and  the  Tory  party 
and  that  sort  of  thing  till  you're  black  in 
the  face,  but  what'd  he  ever  do  for  this 
country?" 

"There  was  the  National  Policy  ■ — "  be- 
gan the  old  man,  getting  red. 

"National  Policy !  Say  pa,  I  come  from 
Missouri  and  you  got'o  show  me.  Out 
West — we  make  a  Member  of  Parliament 
work  for  his  living.  No  signing  of  the 
Tory  pledge  keeps  a  man  in  Parliament 
there,  no  nor  Grit  pledge  either.  It's  a 
case  of  show  me.  We  put  a  man  in  'on 
his  merits.'  We  don't  vote  Tory  because 
our  fathers  did.  We  vote  whichever  way 
is  going  to  get  us  cheap  implements  and 
better  rail-rates.  If  our  member  don't 
show  results — shucks!     We  let  him  go." 

That  sort  of  thing  is  spreading  in  my 
county.  Old  Harbin,  of  course,  didn't  be- 
lieve it.  He  assured  me  that  his  vote  was 
still  mine  for  the  asking.  But  it  opened 
my  eyes.  One  more  election  and  then  I'm 
going  to  stay  at  home. 


The  West  is  fooling  itself.  It  thinks 
that  shattering  the  false  works  of  tradition 
is  removing  the  barrier  to  truth  and  let- 
ting in  light.  It  thinks  that  by  being 
quick  it  is  getting  more  out  of  life.  It 
thinks  that  radicalism  is  the  begining  of 
progress.  But  I'm  a  Tory.  It's  bred  in 
me  like  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred.  Old 
Ontario's  old  fashioned  way  was  to  choose 
some  old  fellow — I  know  what  you  call 
'em  now,  "fossils" — and  elect  him  and 
trust  him  never  to  sell  his  vote,  but  always 
to  vote  with  the  party  that  had  put  him 
in.  Result  was — result  is,  a  collection  of 
old  fossils.  But  they  are  mostly  honest 
fossils,  and  their  counsel  in  the  party  con- 
ferences is  likely  to  go  a  long  way.  This 
"show  me"  spirit  in  the  West  is  apt  to 
be  fooled  by  nice  bright  young  men  who 
never  could  do  a  good  day's  farming  in 
their  lives,  and  never  made  any  money 
except  by  land  deals  or  stock  speculating, 
and  who  get  the  nomination  by  bluffing 
the  "show  me"  crowd,  with  a  "show"  of 
talent  with   no   foundations    underneath. 

Speeches  and  noise  may  be  all  right. 
Some  men  are  good  that  way,  but  I'm  a 
Tory.  When  it  comes  to  the  average 
Member  of  Parliament  I  say  "sit  tight  and 
keep  your  mouth  closed."  But  my  day's 
past.  I  can't  "show."  I'm  running  for 
Parliament  once  more,  then  I'm  going 
into  chicken  farming. 


THE   SONG   OF   THE   PRESS 


It   comes    with    early    morning, 
The  moment  that  I  bless, 
When  the  new-born  day  is  dawning 
At  the  end  of  storm  and  stress; 
And  the  honey-bees  a-drumming 
Round  the  flower-beds  are  humming, 
Not  a  sweeter  "daylight's  coming!" 
Than  the  droning  of  the  press. 

— G.  T. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  {Continued). 

Another  week  had  gone  and  we  were 
.still  on  the  trail,  between  the  head  of  the 
canyon  and  the  summit  of  the  Pass.  Day 
after  day  was  the  same  round  of  unflinch- 
ing effort,  under  conditions  that  would 
daunt  any  but  the  stoutest  hearts.  The 
trail  was  in  a  terrible  condition,  some- 
times well-nigh  impassable,  and  many  a 
time,  but  for  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 
Prodigal,  would  I  have  turned  back.  He 
had  a  way  of  laughing  at  misfortune  and 
heartening  one  when  things  seemed  to 
have  passed  the  limit  of  all  endurance. 

Here  is  another  day  selected  from  my 
diary : 

"Rose  at  4.30  a.m.  and  started  for  sum- 
mit with  load.  Trail  all  filled  in  with 
snow,  and  had  dreadful  time  shovelling 
it  out.  Load  upsets  number  of  times.  Got 
to  summit  at  three  o'clock.  Ox  almost 
played  out.  Snowing  and  blowing  fear- 
fully on  summit.  Ox  tired;  tries  to  lie 
down  every  few  yards.  Bitterly  cold  and 
have  hard  time  trying  to  keep  hands  and 
feet  from  freezing.  Keep  on  going  to 
make  Balsam  City.  Arrived  there  about 
ten  at  night.  Clothing  frozen  stiff.  Snow 
from  seven  to  one  hundred  feet  deep.  No 
wood  within  a  quarter  mile  and  then  only 
soft  balsam.  Had  to  go  for  wood.  Al- 
most impossible  to  start  fire.  Was  near 
midnight  when  I  had  fire  going  well  and 
supper  cooked.  Eighteen  hours  on  the 
trail  without  a  square  meal.  The  way  of 
the  Klondike  is  hard,  hard." 

And  yet  I  believe,  compared  with 
others,  we  were  getting  along  finely.  Every 
day,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  trail  increas- 
ed, I  saw  more  and  more  instances  of  suf- 


fering and  privation,  and  to  many  the 
name  of  the  White  Pass  was  the  death- 
knell  of  hope.  I  could  see  their  faces 
blanch  as  they  gazed  upward  at  that  white 
immensity ;  I  could  see  them  tighten  their 
pack-straps,  clench  their  teeth  and  begin 
the  ascent ;  could  see  them  straining  every 
muscle  as  they  climbed,  the  grim  lines 
harden  round  their  mouths,  their  eyes, 
full  of  hopeless  misery  and  despair;  I 
could  see  them  panting  at  every  step, 
ghastly  with  fatigue,  lurching  and  stumb- 
ling on  under  their  heavy  packs.  These 
were  the  weaker  ones,  who,  sooner  or 
later,  gave  up  the  struggle. 

Then  there  were  the  strong,  ruthless 
ones,  who  had  left  humanity  at  home, 
who  flogged  their  staggering  skin-and- 
bone  pack  animals  till  they  dropped, 
then,  with  a  curse,  left  them  to  die. 

Far,  far  above  us  the  monster  moun- 
tains nuzzled  among  the  clouds  till  cloud 
and  mountain  were  hard  to  tell  apart. 
These  were  giant  heights  heaved  up  to 
the  stars,  where  blizzards  were  cradled  and 
the  storm-winds  born,  stupendous  horrific 
familiars  of  the  tempest  and  the  thunder. 
I  was  conscious  of  their  absolute  sublim- 
ity. It  was  like  height  piled  on  height  as 
one  would  pile  up  sacks  of  flour.  As  Jim 
remarked:  'Say,  wouldn't  it  give  you 
crick  in  the  neck  just  gazin'  at  them 
there  mountains?" 

How  ant-like  seemed  the  black  army  of 
men  crawding  up  the  icy  pass,  clinging  to 
its  slippery  face  in  the  blinding  buffet  of 
snow  and  rain.  Men  dropped  from  its 
ranks  uncared  for  and  unpitied.  Heed- 
less of  those  that  fell,  the  gap  closed  up, 
the    march    went    on.     The    great    army 
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crawled  up  and  over  the  summit.  Far  be- 
hind could  we  see  them  coming  hundreds, 
thousands,  a  countless  host,  all  with 
"Klondike"  on  their  lips  and  the  lust  of 
the  gold-lure  in  their  hearts.  It  was  the 
Great  Stampede. 

"Klondike,  or  bust,"  was  the  slogan. 
It  was  ever  on  the  lips  of  those  bearded 
men.  "Klondike  or  bust" — the  strong 
man,  with  infinite  patience,  righted  his 
overturned  sleigh,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
blinding  blizzard,  pushed  on  through  the 
clogging  snow.  "Klondike  or  bust" — the 
weary,  trail-worn  one  raised  himself  from 
the  hole  where  he  had  fallen,  and  stiff, 
cold,  racked  with  pain,  gritted  his  teeth 
doggedly  and  staggered  on  a  few  feet 
more.  "Klondike  or  bust" — the  fanatic 
of  the  trail,  crazed  with  the  gold-lust,  per- 
formed mad  feats  of  endurance,  till  na- 
ture rebelled,  and  raving  and  howling,  he 
was  carried  away  to  die. 

"  'Member  Joe?"  some  one  would  say, 
as  a  packhorse  came  down  the  trail  with, 
strapped  to  it,  a  long,  rigid  shape.  "Joe 
used  to  be  plumbfull  of  fun ;  always  josh- 
in'  or  takin'  some  guy  off;  well,  that's 
Joe." 

Two  weary,  woe-begone  men  were  pull- 
ing a  hand-sleigh  down  from  the  summit. 
On  it  was  lashed  a  man.  He  was  in  a 
high  fever,  raving,  delirious.  Half- 
crazed  with  suffering  themselves,  his 
partners  plodded  on  unheedingly.  I 
recognized  in  them  the  bank  clerk  and  the 
professor,  and  I  hailed  them.  From 
black  hollows  their  eyes  stared  at  me  un- 
rememberingly,  and  I  saw  how  emaciated 
were  their  faces. 

"Spinal  meningitis,"  they  said  laconic- 
ally, and  they  were  taking  him  down  to 
the  hospital.  I  took  a  look  and  saw  in 
that  mask  of  terror  and  agony  the  famil- 
iar face  of  the  wood-carver. 

He  gazed  at  me  eagerly,  wildly:  "I'm 
rich,"  he  cried,  "rich.  I've  found  it — the 
gold — in  millions,  millions.  Now  I'm 
going  outside  to  spend  it.  No  more  cold 
and  suffering  and  poverty.  I'm  going 
down  there  to  live,  thank  God,  to  live." 

Poor  Gobstock!  He  died  down  there. 
He  was  buried  in  a  nameless  grave.  To 
this  day  I  fancy  his  old  mother  waits  for 
his  return.  He  was  her  sole  support,  the 
one  thing  she  lived  for,  a  good,  gentle 
son,  a  man  of  sweet  simplicity  and  loving 


kindness.  Yet  he  lies  under  the  shadow 
of  those  hard-visaged  mountains  in  a 
nameless  grave. 

The  trail  must  have  its  tribute. 


CHAPTER  VII 

It  was  at  Balsam  City,  and  things  were 
going  badly.  Marks  and  Bulhammer  had 
formed  a  partnership  with  the  halfbreed, 
the  professor  and  the  bank  clerk,  and  the 
arrangement  was  proving  a  regrettable 
one  for  the  latter  two.  It  was  all  due  to 
Marks.  At  the  best  of  times,  he  was  a 
cross-grained,  domineering  bully,  and  on 
the  trail,  which  would  have  worn  to  a  wire 
edge  the  temper  of  an  angel,  his  yellow 
streak  became  an  eye-sore.  He  developed 
a  chronic  grouch,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  had  the  two  weaker  men  toeing 
the  mark.  He  had  a  way  of  speaking  of 
those  who  had  gone  up  against  him  in 
the  past  and  were  "running  yet,"  of 
shooting  scrapes  and  deadly  knife-work 
in  which  he  had  displayed  a  spirit  of  cold- 
blooded ferocity.  Both  the  professor  and 
the  bank  clerk  were  men  of  peace  and 
very  impressionable.  Consequently,  they 
conceived  for  Marks  a  shuddering  respect, 
not  unmixed  with  fear,  and  were  ready 
to  stand  on  tbeir  heads  at  his  bidding. 

On  the  halfbreed,  however,  his  intimid- 
ation did  not  work.  While  the  other  two 
trembled  at  his  frown,  and  waited  on  him 
hand  and  foot,  the  man  of  Indian  blood 
ignored  him,  and  his  face  was  expression- 
less. Whereby  he  incurred  the  interne 
dislike  of  Marks. 

Things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  man's  aggressions  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  unbearable.  He  treated  the 
others  like  Dagos  and  on  every  occasion 
he  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  half- 
breed, but  the  latter,  entrenching  himself 
behind  his  Indian  phlegm,, regarded  him 
stolidly.  Marks  mistook  Wis  for  coward- 
ice and  took  to  calling  the  halfbreed 
nasty  names,  particularly  reflecting  on  the 
good  name  of  his  mother.  Still  the  half- 
breed took  no  notice,  yet  there  was  a  con- 
tempt in  his  manner  that  stung  more  than 
words.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when 
one  evening  the  Prodigal  and  I  paid  them 
a  visit. 

Marks  had  been  drinking  all  day,  and 
had  made  life  a  little  hell  for  the  others. 
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When  we  arrived  he  was  rotten-ripe  for  a 
quarrel.  Then  the  Prodigal  suggested  a 
game  of  poker,  so  tour  of  them,  himself, 
Marks.  Bullhammer  and  the  half-breed, 
sal  in. 

At  first  they  made  a  ten-cent  limit, 
which  soon  they  raised  to  twenty-five; 
then,  at  last,  there  was  no  limit  but  the 
roof.  A  bottle  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  several  big  jack-pots  were 
made.  Bullhammer  ami  the  Prodigal 
were  ahout  breaking  even,  Marks  was 
lo  ing  heavily,  while  steadily  the  half- 
bree  1  was  adding  to  his  pile  of  chips. 

Through  one  of  those  freaks 
of  chance  the  two  men  seem- 
ed to  buck  one  another  con- 
tinually. Time  after  time  they  would 
raise  and  raise  each  other,  till  at  last 
Marks  would  call,  and  always  his  oppon- 
ent had  the  cards.  It  was  exasperating, 
maddening,  especially  as  several  times 
Marks  himself  was  called  on  a  bluff.  The 
very  fiend  of  ill-luck  seemed  to  have  got- 
ten into  him,  and  as  the  game  proceeded, 
Marks  grew  more  flushed  and  excited.  He 
cursed  audibly.  He  always  had  good 
cards,  but  always  somehow  the  other  just 
managed  to  beat  him.  He  became  ex- 
plosively angry  and  abusive.  The  half- 
breed  offered  to  retire  from  the  game,  but 
Marks  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"Come  on,  you  nigger!"  he  shouted. 
"Don't  sneak  away.  Give  me  a  chance  to 
get  my  money  back." 

So  they  sat  down  once  more  and  a  hand 
was  dealt.  The  halfbreed  called  for  cards, 
but  Marks  did  not  draw.  Then  the  bet- 
ting began.  After  the  second  round  the 
others  dropped  out,  and  Marks  and  the 
half  breed  were  left.  The  halfbreed  was 
inimitably  cool,  his  face  was  a  perfect 
mask.  Marks,  too,  had  suddenly  grown 
very  calm.  They  started  to  boost  each 
other. 

Both  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money 
and  at  first  they  raised  in  tens  and  twen- 
ties, then  at  last  fifty  dollars  a  clip.  It 
was  getting  exciting.  You  could  hear  a 
pin  drop.  Bullhammer  and  the  Prodigal 
watched  very  quietly.  Sweat  stood  on 
Marks's  forehead,  though  the  halfbreed 
was  utterly  calm.  The  jack-pot  held  about 
three  hundred  dollars.  Then  Marks  could 
-land  it  no  longer. 

"I'll  bet  a  hundred,"  he  cried,  "and  see 
vou." 


He  triuphantly  threw  down  a  straight. 
•"There,   now,"   he  snarled,   "beat  that, 
you  stinking  M'alamute." 

There  was  a  perceptible  pause,  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  halfbreed.  He  could  not 
afford  to  lose  all  that  money,  but  his  face 
showed  no  shade  of  emotion.  He  threw 
down  his  cards  and  there  arose  from  us 
all  a  roar  of  incredulous  surprise. 

For  the  halfbreed  had  thrown  down  a 
royal  flush  in  diamonds.  Marks  rose.  He 
was  now  livid  with  passion. 

"You  cheating  swine,"  he  cried;  "you 
crooked  devil !" 

Quickly  he  struck  the  other  on  the  face 
a  blow  that  drew  blood.  I  thought  for  a 
moment  the  halfbreed  would  return  the 
blow.  Into  his  eyes  there  came  a  look  of 
cold  and  deadly  fury.  But,  no!  quickly 
1  lending  down,  he  scooped  up  the  money 
and  left  the  tent. 

We  stared  at  each  other. 

"Marvellous  luck!"  said  the  Prodigal. 

"Marvellous  hell!"  shouted  Marks. 
'"Don't  tell  me  it's  luck.  He's  a  sharper, 
a  dirty  thief.  But  I'll  get  even.  He's  got 
to  fight  now.  He'll  fight  with  guns  and 
111  kill  the  son  of  ah ." 

He  was  drinking  from  the  bottle  in  big 
gulps,  fanning  himself  into  an  ungovern- 
able fury  with  fiery  objurgations.  At  last 
he  went  out,  and  swearing  he  would  kill 
the  halfbreed,  he  made  for  another  tent, 
from  which  a  sound  of  revelry  wras  com- 
ing. 

Vaguely  fearing  trouble,  the  Prodigal 
and  I  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  talking. 
Suddenly  I  saw  him  listen  intently. 

"Hist!     Did  you  hear  that?" 

I  seemed  to  hear  a  sound  like  the  fierce 
yelling  of  a  wild  animal. 

We  hurried  out.  It  was  Marks  running 
towards  us.  He  was  crazy  with  liquor,  and 
in  one  hand  he  flourished  a  gun.  There 
was  foam  on  his  lips  and  he  screamed  as 
he  van.  Then  we  saw  him  stop  before  the 
f  -lit  occupied  by  the  halfbreed,  and  throw 
open  the  flap. 

"Come  out,  you  dirty  tin-horn,  you 
crook,  vou  Indian  bastard;  come  out  and 
fight."  ' 

He  rushed  in  and  came  out  again,'' 
dragging  the  halfbreed  at  arm's  length. 
They  were  tussling  together,  and  we  flung 
ourselves  on  them  and  separated  them. 
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J  was  holding  Marks,  when  suddenly  he 
hurled  me  off,  and  flourishing  a  revolver, 
fired  one  chamber,  crying: 

"Stand  hack,  all  of  you;  stand  back! 
Let  me  shoot  at  him.     He's  my  meat." 

We  stepped  back  pretty  briskly,  for 
Marks  had  cut  loose.  Tn  fact,  we  ducked 
for  shelter,  all  but  the  halfbreed,  who 
stood  straight  and  still. 

Marks  took  aim  at  the 
man  waiting  there  so  coolly. 
He  fired,  and  a  tide  of  red 
stained  the  other  man's  shirt, 
near  the  shoulder.  Then 
something  happened.  The 
halfbreed's  arm  rose  quick- 
ly.    A  six-shooter  spat  twice. 

He  turned  to  us.  "I  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  boys,  but  you 
see  he  druv'  me  to  it.  I'm 
sorry.      He  druv'  me  to  it." 

Marks  lay  in  a  huddled, 
quivering  heap.  He  was 
shot  through  the  heart  and 
quite  dead. 


And  every  day  was  adding  to  their 
numbers.  The  trail  ran  over  great  bould- 
ers covered  with  icy  slush,  through  which 
the  weary  brutes  sank  to  their  bellies. 
Struggling  desparately,  down  they  would 
conic  between  two  boulders.  Then  their 
legs  would  snap  like  pipe-stems,  and  there 
usually  they  were  left  to  die. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

We  were  camping  in 
Paradise  Valley.  Before  us 
and  behind  us  the  great 
Cheechako  army  labored 
along  with  infinite  travail. 
We  had  suffered,  but  the 
trail  of  the  land  was  near  its 
end.  And  what  an  end ! 
With  every  mile  the  misery 
and  difficulty  of  the  way 
seemed  to  increase.  Then  we 
came  to  the  trail  of  Rotting 
Horses. 

Dead  animals  we  had  seen 
all  along  the  trail  in   great 
numbers,  but  the  sight  as  we 
came  on  this  particular  place 
beggared  description.     There 
were  thousands  of  them.    You  could  step 
from  carcass  to  carcass  for  hundreds  of 
yards.     One  night  we  dragged  away  six 
of  them  before  we  could  find  room  to  put 
up  the  tent.     There  they  lay,  sprawling 
horribly,   their  ribs    protruding    through 
their  hides,  their  eyes  putrid  in  the  sun- 
shine.   It  was  like  a  battlefield,  haunting- 
ly  hideous. 


NO!"  SHE  SAID.  "YOU  CANT  SEE  THElGIRL." 

One  would  see,  jammed  in  the  cleft  of 
a  rock,  the  stump  of  a  hoof,  or  sticking  up 
sharply,  the  jagged  splinter  of  a  leg; 
while  far  down  the  bluff  lay  the  poor  dead 
brutes  lying  head  and  tail  for  a  hundred 
yards  at  a  stretch.  One  would  see  them 
deserted  and  desperate,  wandering  round 
foraging  for  food.  They  would  come  to 
the  camp  at  night  whinnying  pitifully, 
and  with  a  look    of  terrible    entreaty  on 
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ilu'ir  starved  faces.    Then  one  would  take 
pity  cm  them — and  shoot  them. 

I  remember  stumbling  across  a  big, 
heavy  horse  one  night  ill  the  gloom.  It 
was  swaying  from  side  to  side,  and  as  I 
drew  near  I  saw  its  throat  was  hideously 
cut.  It  looked  at  me  with  such  agony  in 
its  eyes  that  1  put  my  handkerchief  over 
its  face,  and.  with  the  blow  of  an  axe 
ended  its  misery.  The  most  spirited  of 
the  horses  were  the  first  to  fall.  They 
broke  their  hearts  in  gallant  effort, 
(loaded  to  desperation,  sometimes  they 
would  destroy  themselves,  throw  them- 
selves frantically  over  the  bluff.  Oh,  it  was 
horrible !  horrible! 

Our  own  horse  proved  a  ready  victim. 
To  tell  the  truth,  no  one  but  the  Jam-wag- 
on was  particularly  sorry.  If  there  was  a 
sump-hole  in  sight,  that  horse  was  sure  to 
flounder  into  it.  Sometimes  twice  in  one 
day  we  had  to  unhitch  the  ox  and  pull 
him  out.  There  was  a  place  dug  out  of 
the  snow  alongside  the  trail,  which  was 
being  used  as  a  knacker's  yard,  and  here 
we  took  him  with  a  broken  leg  and  put  a 
bullet  in  his  brain.  While  we  waited 
there  were  six  others  brought  in  to  be 
shot. 

It  was  a  Sunday  and  we  were  in  the 
tent,  indescribably  glad  of  a 
day's  rest.  The  Jam-wagon  was 
mending  a  bit  of  harness;  the 
Prodigal  was  playing  at  solitaire.  Sal- 
vation Jim  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Skagway,  where  he  had  hoped  to  find 
a  letter  from  the  outside  regarding  one 
Jake  Mosher.  His  usually  hale  and  kind- 
ly face  was  drawn  and  troubled.  Wearily 
he  removed  his  snow-sodden  clothes. 

"I  always  did  say  there  was  God's  curse 
on  this  Klondike  gold,"  he  said;  "now 
I'm  sure  of  it.  There's  a  hoodoo  on  it. 
What  it's  a-goin'  to  cost,  what  hearts  it's 
goin'  to  break,  what  homes  it's  goin'  to 
wreck  no  man'll  ever  know.  God  only 
knows  what  it's  cost  already.  Rut  this 
last  is  the  worst  yet." 

"What's  the  matter,  Jim?"  I  said: 
"what  last?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  heard?  Well,  there's 
just  been  a  snow-slide  on  the  Chilcoot  an' 
several  hundred  people  buried." 

I  stared  aghast.  Living  as  we  did  in 
daily  danger  of  snow-slides,  this  disaster 
struck  us  with  terror. 


"You  don't  Say!"  said  the  Prodigal. 
•Where?" 

"Oh,  somewheres  near  Linderman. 
Hundreds  of  poor  sinners  cut  off  without 
a  chance  to  repent." 

He  was  going  to  improve  on  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Prodigal  cut  in. 

"Poor  devils!  I  guess  we  must  know 
some  of  them  too."  He  turned  to  me. 
"I  wonder  if  your  little  Polak  friend's  all 
right?" 

Indeed  my  thoughts  had  just  flown  to 
Berna.  Among  the  exigencies  of  the 
trail  when  we  had  to  fix  our  minds  on  the 
trouble  of  the  moment — and  every  mom- 
ent had  its  trouble — there  was  little  time 
for  reflection.  Nevertheless,  I  had  found 
at  all  times  visions  of  her  flitting  before 
me,  thoughts  of  her  coming  to  me  when 
I  least  expected  them.  Pity,  tenderness 
and  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  were  in  my 
mind.  Often  I  wondered  if  ever  I  would 
see  her  again.  A  feeling  of  joy  and  a 
great  longing  would  sweep  over  me  in  the 
hope.  At  these  words  then  of  the  Prodig- 
al, it  seemed  as  if  all  my  scattered  senti- 
ments crystallized  into  one,  and  a  vast  de- 
sire that  was  almost  pain  came  over  me  to 
see  her  again.  I  suppose  I  was  silent, 
grave,  and  it  must  have  been  some  in- 
tuition of  my  thoughts  that  made  the 
Prodigal  say  to  me: 

"Say,  old  man,  if  you  would  like  to 
take  a  run  over  the  Dyea  trail,  I  guess  I 
can  spare  you  for  a  day  or  so." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I'd  like  to  see  the  trail." 
"Oh,  yes,  we've  observed  your  enthusi- 
astic  interest  in   trails.      Why   don't  you 
marry  the    girl?     Well,    cut    along,    old 
chap.     Don't  be  gone  too  long." 

So  next  morning,  traveling  as  lightly  as 
possible,  I  started  for  Bennett.  How  good 
it  seemed  to  get  off  on  the  trail  unimpeded 
by  an  outfit,  and  I  sped  past  the  weary 
mob  struggling  along  on  the  last  lap  of 
their  journey.  I  had  been  in  some  ex- 
pectation of  the  trail  bettering  itself,  but 
indeed  it  seemed  at  every  step  to  grow 
more  hopelessly  terrible.  It  was  knee- 
deep  in  snowy  slush,  and  below  that 
seemed  to  be  literally  paved  with  dead 
horses. 

I  only  waited  long  enough  at  Bennett 
to  have  breakfast.  A  pie  nailed  to  a  tent- 
pole  indicated  a  restaurant,  and  there,  for 
a  dollar,  I  had  a  good  meal  of  beans  and 
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bacon,  coffee  and  flap-jacks.  It  was  yet 
early  morning  when  I  started  for  Linder- 
The  air  was  clear  and  cold,  ideal 


man. 


mushing  weather,  and  already  parties 
were  beginning  to  struggle  into  Bennett, 
looking  very  weary  and  jaded.  On  the 
trail  a  man  did  a  day's  work  by  nine  in 
the  morning,  another  by  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  third  by  nightfall.  You 
were  lucky  to  get  off  at  that. 

I  was  jogging  along  past  the  advance 
guard  of  the  oncoming  army  when  who 
should  I  see  but  Marvin  and  Hewson. 
They  looked  thoroughly  seasoned  to  the 
trail,  and  had  made  record  time  with  a 
large  outfit.  In  contrast  to  the  worn, 
weary-eyed  men  with  faces  pinched  and 
puckered,  with  teeth  bared,  they  looked 
insolently  fit  and  full  of  fight.  They  had 
heard  of  the  snow-slide  but  could  give  me 
no  particulars.  I  inquired  for  Berna  and 
the  old  man.  They  were  somewhere  lie- 
hind  on  the  trail  between  Chilcoot  and 
Linderman.  "Yes,  they  were  probably 
buried  under  the  slide.     Good-bye." 

I  hurried  forward,  full  of  apprehension. 
A  black  stream  of  Cheechakos  were  surg- 
ing across  Linderman ;  then  I  realized  the 
greatness  of  the  other  advancing  army, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  impulse  that  was 
urging  these  indomitable  atoms  to  the 
North.  It  was  blowing  quite  hard  and 
many  had  put  up  sails  on  their  sleds  with 
good  effect.  I  saw  a  Jew  driving  an  ox, 
to  which  he  had  four  small  sleds  harness- 
ed. On  each  of  these  he  had  hoisted  a 
small  sail.  Suddenly  the  ox  looked 
round  and  saw  the  sails.  Here  was  some- 
thing that  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  experience.  With  a  bellow  of  fear, 
he  stampeded,  pursued  by  a  yelling  He- 
brew, while  from  the  chain  of  sleds  articles 
scattered  in  all  directions.  When  last  I 
saw  them  in  the  far  distance,  Jew  and  ox 
were  still  going. 

Why  was  I  so  anxious  about  Berna?  I 
did  not  know,  but  with  every  mile  my 
anxiety  increased.  A  dim  unreasoning 
fear  possessed  me.  I  imagined  that  if 
anything  happened  to  her  I  would  for- 
ever blame  myself.  I  saw  her  lying  white 
and  cold  as  the  snow  itself,  her  face  sweet 
and  peaceful  in  death.  Why  had  I  not 
thought  more  of  her?  I  had  not  appreci- 
ated her  enough,  her  precious  sweetness 
and  her   tenderness,      If   only    she    was 


spared,  I  would  show  her  what  a  good 
friend  I  could  be.  I  would  protect  her 
and  be  near  her  in  case  of  need.  But 
then  how  foolish  to  think  anything  could 
have  happened  to  her.  The  chances  were 
one  in  a  hundred.  Nevertheless  I  hurried 
forward. 

I  met  the  Twins.  They  had  just  es- 
caped the  slide,  they  told  me,  and  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock.  A  little 
way  back  on  the  trail  it  was.  I  would 
see  men  digging  out  bodies.  They  had 
dug  out  seventeen  that  morning.  Some 
were  crushed  as  fiat  as  pancakes. 

Again,  with  a  pain  at  my  heart,  I  asked 
after  Berna  and  her  grandfather.  Twin 
number  one  said  they  were  both  buried 
under  the  slide.  I  gaspe 1  an  1  was  seized 
with  sudden  faintness.  "No."  sai  1  twin 
number  two,  "the  old  man  is  missing,  but 
the  girl  had  escaped  and  was  nearly  crazy 
with  grief.     Good-bye." 

Once  more  I  hurried  on.  Gangs  of 
men  were  shovelling  for  the  dead.  Every 
now  and  then  a  shovel  would  strike  a 
hand  or  skull.  Then  a  shout  would  be 
raised  and  the  poor  misshapen  body  turn- 
ed out. 

Again  I  put  my  inquiries.  A  busy  dig- 
ger paused  at  his  work.  He  was  a  sottish- 
looking  fellow,  and  there  was  something 
of  the  glare  of  a  ghoul  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  that  must  have  been  the  old  guy 
with  the  whiskers  they  dug  out  early — on 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  slide.  Relative, 
name  of  Winklestein,  took  charge  of  him. 
Took  him  to  the  tent  yonder.  Won't  let 
any  one  go  near." 

He  pointed  to  a  tent  on  the  hillside,  and 
it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  went  forward. 
The  poor  old  man,  so  gentle,  so  dignified 
with  his  dream  of  a  golden  treasure  tln>+ 
might  bring  happiness  to  others.  It  wjia 
cruel,  cruel       .     .     . 

"Say,  what  d'ye  want  here?  Get  to  heli 
outa  this." 

The  words  came  with  a  snarl.  I  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

There  at  the  door  of  the  tent,  all  a- 
bristle  like  a  gutter-bred  cur,  was  Wink- 
lestein. 


CHAPTER'  IX 

T  stared  at  the  man  a  moment,  for  little 
had  I  expected  so  gracious  a  reception. 
"Mush  on;  there/'  he  repeated  trucu- 
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lently :  "you're  not  wanted  'round  here. 
Mush  !     Pretty  darned  smart." 

1  felt  myself  grow  suddenly,  savagely 
augry.  1  measured  the  man  for  a  moment 
and  determined  I  could  handle  him. 

''1  want,"  I  said  soberly,  "to  see  the 
body  of  my  old  friend." 

"You  do,  do  you?  Well,  you  darned 
well  won't.  Resides,  there  ain't  no  body 
here." 

"You're  a  liar !"  I  observed .  "But  it's 
no  use  wasting  words  with  you.  I'm  going 
in   anyhow." 

With  that  I  gripped  him  suddenly  and 
threw  him  sideways  with  some  force.  One 
of  the  tent  ropes  took  away  his  feet  violent- 
ly, and  there  on  the  snow  he  sprawled, 
glowering  at  me  with  evil  eyes. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "I've  got  a  gun,  and  if 
you  try  any  monkey  business,  I'll  fix  you 
so  quick  you  won't  know  what's  hap- 
pened." 

The  bluff  worked.  He  gathered  him- 
self up  and  followed  me  into  the  tent, 
looking  the  picture  of  malevolent  impo- 
tence. On  the  ground  lay  a  longish  ob- 
ject, covered  with  a  blanket.  With  a 
strange  feeling  of  reluctant  horror  I  lifted 
the  covering.  Beneath  it  lay  the  body  of 
the  old  man. 

He  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  had  not 
been  squeezed  out  of  all  human  semblance 
like  so  many  of  the  others.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  ghastly  enough,  with  his  bluish 
face  and  wide  bulging  eyes.  What  had 
worn  his  fingers  to  the  bone  so?  He 
must  have  made  a  desperate  struggle  with 
his  bare  hands  to  dig  himself  out,  I  will 
never  forget  those  torn,  nailless  fingers. 
I  felt  around  his  waist.  Ha!  the  money 
belt  was  gone! 

"Winklestcin,"  I  said,  turning  on  the 
little  Jew  suddenly,  "this  man  had  two 
thousand  dollars  on  him.  What  have  you 
done  with  it?" 

He  started  violently.  A  look  of  blanch- 
ing fear  came  into  his  eyes.  It  died  away, 
and  his  face  was  convulsed  with  rage. 

"He  did  not,"  he  screamed;  "he  didn't 
have  a  red  cent.  He's  no  more  than  an 
old  pauper  I  was  taking  in  to  play  the 
fiddle.  He  owes  me,  curse  him !  And 
who  are  you  anyways,  you  blasted  medd- 
ler, that  accuses  a  decent  man  of  being  a 
! odv  robber?" 


"I  was  this  dead  man's  friend.  I'm 
still  his  granddaughter's  friend.  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  justice  done.  This  man  had 
two  thousand  dollars  in  a  gold  belt  round 
his  waist.  It  belongs  to  the  girl  now. 
You've  got  to  give  it  up,  Winklestein,  or 
oy  God " 

"Prove  it,  prove  it !"  he  spluttered. 
"You're  a  liar;  she's  a  liar;  you're  all  a 
pack  of  liars,  trying  to  blackmail  a  de- 
cent man.  He  had  no  money,  I  say! 
He  had  no  money,  and  if  ever  he  said  so, 
he's  a  liar." 

"Oh,  you  vile  wretch,"  I  cried.  "It's 
you  that's  lying.  I've  a  mind  to  choke 
your  dirty  throat.  But  I'll  hound  you  till 
I  make  you  cough  up  that  monev. 
Where's  Berna?" 

Suddenly  he  had  become  quietly  mali- 
cious. 

"Find  her,"  he  jibed;  "find  her  for 
yourself.  .And  take  yourself  out  of  my 
sight  as  quickly  as  you  please." 

I  saw  he  had  me  over  a  barrel,  so,  with 
a  parting  threat,  I  left  him.  A  tent  near- 
by was  being  run  as  a  restaurant,  and 
there  I  had  a  cup  of  coffee.  Of  the  man 
who  kept  it,  a  fat,  humorous  cockney,  I 
made  enquiries  regarding  the  girl.  Yes, 
he  knew  her.  She  was  living  in  yonder 
tent  with  Madam  Winklestein. 

"They  sy  she's  tykin'  on  horful  baht 
th'  old  man,  pore  kid!" 

I  thanked  him,  gulped  down  my  coffee, 
and  made  for  the  tent.  The  flap  was 
down,  but  I  rapped  on  the  canvas,  and 
presently  the  dark  face  of  madam  ap- 
peared. When  she  saw  me,  it  grew 
darker. 

"What  d'you  want?"  she  demanded. 

"I  want  to  see  Berna,"  I  said. 

"Then  you  can't.  Can't  you  hear  her? 
Isn't  that  enough?" 

Surely  I  could  hear  a  very  low,  pitiful 
sound  coming  from  the  tent,  something 
between  a  sob  and  a  moan,  like  the  wail- 
ing of  an  Indian  woman  over  her  dead, 
only  infinitely  subdued  and  anguished.  I 
was  shocked,  awed,  immeasurably  grieved. 

"Thank  you,"  I  said;  "I'm  sorry.  I 
don't  want  to  intrude  on  her  in  her  hour 
of  affliction.    I'll  come  again." 

"All  right."  she  laughed  tauntingly: 
"come  again." 

I  had  failed.  I  thought  of  turning 
back,  then  I  thought  I  might  as  well  see 
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what  I  could  of  the  far-famed  Chilcoot, 
so  once  more  I  struck  out. 

The  faces  of  the  hundreds  I  met  were 
the  same  faces  I  had  passed  by  the  thous- 
and, stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  trail, 
seamed  with  lines  of  suffering,  wan  with 
fatigue,  blank  with  despair.  There  was 
the  same  desperate  hurry,  the  same  in- 
difference to  calamity,  the  same  grim  sto- 
ical endurance. 

A  snow-storm  was  raging  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Chilcoot  and  the  snow  was 
drifting,  covering  the  thousands  of  caches 
to  the  depth  of  ten  and  fifteen  feet.  I 
stood  on  the  summit  of  that  nearly  per- 
pendicular ascent  they  call  the  "Scales." 
Steps  had  been  cut  in  the  icy  steep,  and  up 
these  men  were  straining,  each  with  a 
huge  pack  on  his  back.  Up  these  slippery 
steps  they  could  only  go  in  single  file.  It 
was  the  famous  "Human  Chain."  At 
regular  distances,  platforms  had  been  cut 
beside  the  trail,  where  the  exhausted  ones 
might  leave  the  ranks  and  rest;  but  if  a 
worn-out  climber  reeled  and  cawlcd  Into 
one  of  the  shelters,  quickly  the  line  closed 
up  and  none  gave  him  a  glance. 

All  of  the  men  wore  ice-creepers,  so 
that  their  feet  would  clutch  the  slippery 
surface.  Many  of  them  had  staffs,  and 
all  were  bent  nigh  double  under  their 
burdens.  They  did  not  speak,  their  lips 
were  grimly  sealed,  their  eyes  fixed  and 
stern.  They  bowed  their  heads  to  thwart 
the  bufferings  of  the  storm-wind,  but  every 
way  they  turned  it  seemed  to  meet  them. 
The  snow  lay  thick  on  their  shoulders  and 
covered  their  breasts.  On  their  beards 
the  spiked  icicles  glistened.  As  they 
moved  up  step  by  step,  it  seemed  as  if 
their  feet  were  made  of  lead,  so  heavily 
did  they  lift  them.  And  the  resting 
places  by  the  trail  were  never  empty. 

You  saw  them  in  the  canyon  at  the 
trail-top,  staggering  in  the  wind  that 
seemed  to  blow  every  way  at  once.  You 
saw  them  blindly  groping  for  the  caches 
they  had  made  but  yesterday  and  now 
fathoms  deep  under  the  snow-drift.  You 
saw  them  descending  swiftly,  dizzily, 
leaning  back  on  their  staffs,  for  the  down 
trail  was  like  a  slide.  In  a  moment  they 
were  lost  to  sight,  but  to-morrow  they 
would  come  again,  and  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow, the  men  of  the  Chilcoot. 


The  Trail  of  Travail — surely  it  was  all 
epitomized  in  the  tribulations  of  that 
stark  ascent.  From  my  eyrie  on  its  bliz- 
zard-beaten crest  I  could  see  the  Human 
Chain  drag  upward  link  by  link,  and 
every  link  a  man.  And  as  he  climbed 
that  pitiless  tread-mill,  on  each  man's  face 
there  could  be  deciphered  the  palimpsest 
of  his  soul. 

Oh,  what  a  drama  it  was,  and  what  a 
stage!  The  Trail  of  '98 — high  courage, 
frenzied  fear,  despotic  greed,  unflinching 
sacrifice.  But  over  all — its  hunger  and  its 
bope,  its  passion  and  its  pain — triumphed 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  Pathfinder — the 
mighty  Pioneer. 

Then  I  knew,  I  knew.  These  silent, 
patient,  toiling  ones  were  the  Conquerors 
of  the  Great  White  Land ;  the  Men  of  the 
High  North,  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Arc- 
tic Wild.  No  saga  will  ever  glorify  their 
deeds,  no  epic  make  them  immortal.  Their 
names  will  be  written  in  the  snows  that 
melt  and  vanish  at  the  smile  of  Spring; 
but  in  their  works  will  they  live,  and  their 
indomitable  spirit  will  be  as  a  beaconlight, 
shining  down  the  dim  corridors  of  Etern- 
ity. 

*         *         * 

I  slept  at  a  bunkhouse  that  night,  and 
next  morning  I  again  made  a  call  at  the 
tent  within  which  lay  Berna.  Again 
madam,  in  a  gaudy  wrapper,  answered 
my  call,  but  this  time,  to  my  surprise,  she 
was  quite  pleasant. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "you  can't  see 
the  girl.  She's  all  prostrated.  We've 
given  her  a  sleeping  powder  and  she's 
asleep  now.  But  she's  mighty  sick.  We've 
sent  for  a  doctor." 

There  was  indeed  nothing  to  be  done. 
With  a  heavy  heart  I  thanked  her,  express- 
ed my  regrets  and  went  away.  What  had 
got  into  me,  I  wondered,  that  I  was  so  dis- 
tressed about  the  girl.  I  thought  of  her 
continually,  with  tenderness  and  longing. 
I  had  seen  so  little  of  her,  yet  that  little 
had  meant  so  much.  I  took  a  sad  pleas- 
ure in  recalling  her  to  mind  in  varying 
aspects;  always  she  appeared  different  to 
me  somehow.  I  could  set  no  definite  idea 
of  her;  there  was  always  something  baff- 
ling, mysterious,  half  revealed. 

To  me  there  was  in  her,  beauty,  charm, 
every  ideal  quality.  Yet  must  my  eyes 
have  been  anointed,  for  others  passed  her 
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by  without  a  second  glance.  Oh,  I  was 
young  and  foolish,  maybe;  but  I  had 
never  before  known  a  girl  that  appealed 
to  me,  and  it  was  very,  very  sweet. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  restaurant  and 
gave  the  fat  cockney  a  note,  which  he 
promised  to  deliver  into  her  own  hands. 
I  wrote: 

•near  Berna:  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
deeply  grieved  1  am  over  your  grand- 
father's  death,  and  how  I  sympathize  with 
you  in  your  sorrow.  I  came  over  from  the 
other  trail  to  see  you,  but  you  were  too  ill. 
Now  I  must  go  back  at  once.  If  I  could 
<mlv  have  said  a  word  to  comfort  you!  I 
feel  terribly  about  it. 

"Oh.  Berna,  dear,  go  back,  go  back. 
This  is  no  country  for  you.  If  I  can  help 
you,  Berna,  let  me  know.  If  you  come  on 
to  Bennet,  then  I  will  see  you. 

"Believe  me  again,  dear,  my  heart  aches 
for  you. 

"Be  brave. 

"Always  affectionately  yours, 

"Athol  Meldrum." 

Then  once  more  I  struck  out  for  Ben- 
nett. 


CHAPTER  X 

Our  last  load  was  safely  landed  in  Ben- 
nett and  the  trail  of  the  land  was  over. 
We  had  packed  an  outfit  of  four  thousand 
pounds  over  a  thirty-seven  mile  trail  and 
it  had  taken  us  nearly  a  month.  For  an 
average  of  fifteen  hours  a  day  we  had 
worked  for  all  that  was  in  us;  yet,  look- 
ing back,  it  seems  to  have  been  more  a 
matter  of  dogged  persistence  and  patience 
than  desperate  endeavor  and  endurance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  the  great 
majority,  the  trail  spelt  privation,  misery 
and  sufferino;:  but  they  were  of  the  poor, 
deluded  multitude  that  never  should  have 
left  their  ploughs,  their  desks  and  their 
benches.  Then  there  were  others  like 
ourselves  to  whom  it  meant  hardship, 
more  or  less  extreme,  but  who  managed 
to  struggle  along  fairly  well.  Lastly,  there 
was  a  minority  to  whom  it  was  little  more 
than  discomfort.  They  were  the  seasoned 
veterans  of  the  trail  to  whom  its  trials 
were  all  in  the  day's  work.  It  was  as  if 
the  Great  White  Land  was  putting  us  to 
the  test,  was  weeding  out  the  fit  from  the 


unfit,  was  proving    itself    a  land    of  the 
Strong,  a  land  for  men. 

And  indeed  our  party  was  well  qualified 
to  pass  the  test  of  the  trail.  The  Prodigal 
was  full  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  and 
always  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  ideas. 
Salvation  Jim  was  a  mine  of  foresight  and 
resource,  while  the  Jam-wagon  proved 
himself  an  insatiable  glutton  for  work. 
Altogether  we  fared  better  than  the  aver- 
age party. 

We  were  camped  on  the  narrow  neck 
of  water  between  Linderman  and  Bennett, 
and  as  hay  was  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  ton,  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to 
butcher  the  ox.  The  next  was  to  see  about 
building  a  boat.  We  thought  of  whip- 
sawing  our  own  boards,  but  the  timber 
near  us  was  poor  or  thinned  out,  so  that 
in  the  end  we  bought  lumber,  paying  for 
it  tweny  cents  a  foot.  We  were  all  very 
unexpert  carpenters;  however,  by  watch- 
ing others,  we  managed  to  make  a  decent- 
looking  boat. 

These  were  the  busy  days.  At  Bennett 
the  two  great  Cheechako  armies  con- 
verged, and  there  must  have  been  thirty 
thousand  people  camped  round  the  lake. 
The  night  was  ablaze  with  countless 
camp-fires,  the  day  a  buzz  of  busy  toil. 
Everywhere  you  heard  the  racket  of  ham- 
mer and  saw,  beheld  men  in  feverish 
haste  over  their  boat-building.  There 
were  many  fine  boats,  but  the  crude  make- 
shift effort  of  the  amateur  predominated. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  no  more  shape 
than  a  packing-case,  and-  not  a  few  re- 
sembled a  coffin.  Anything  that  would 
float  and  keep  out  of  the  water  was  a 
"boat." 

Oh,  it  was  good  to  think  that  from 
thenceforward,  the  swift,  clear  current 
would  bear  us  to  our  goal.  No  more  icy 
slush  to  the  knee,  no  more  putrid  horse- 
flesh under  foot,  no  more  blinding  bliz- 
zards and  heart-breaking  drift  of  snows. 
But  the  blue  sky  would  canopy  us,  the 
gentle  breezes  fan  us,  the  warm  sun  lock 
us  in  her  arms.  No  more  bitter  freezings 
and  sinister  dawns  and  weary  travail  of 
mind  and  body.  The  hills  would  bask 
themselves  in  emerald  green,  the  wild 
crocus  come  to  gladden  our  eyes,  the  long 
nights  glow  with  sunsets  of  theatric  splen- 
dor. No  wonder,  in  the  glory  of  reaction, 
we  exulted  and  labored  on  our  boat  with 
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brimming  hearts.  And  always  before  us 
gleamed  the  Golden  Magnet,  making  us 
chafe  and  rage  against  the  stubborn  ice 
that  stayed  our  progress. 

The  days  were  full  of  breezy  sunshine 
and  at  all  times  the  Eager  Army  watched 
the  rotting  ice  with  anxious  eyes.  In 
places  it  was  fairly  honeycombed  now,  in 
others  corroded  and  splintered  into  silver 
spears.  Here  and  there  it  heaved  up  and 
cracked  across  in  gaping  chasms;  again  it 
sagged  down  suddenly.  There  were  sheets 
of  surface  water  and  stretches  of  greenish 
slush  that  froze  faintly  over-night.  In 
large,  flaming  letters  of  red,  the  lake  was 
dangerous,  near  to  a  break-up,  a  death 
trap;  yet  every  day  the  reckless  ones  were 
going  over  it  to  be  that  much  nearer  the 
golden  goal. 

In  this  game  of  taking  desperate  chan- 
ces, many  a  wild  player  lost,  many  a  fool- 
hardy one  never  reached  the  shore.  No 
one  will  ever  know  the  number  of  victims 
claimed  by  these  black  unfathomable 
waters. 

It  was  the  professor  who  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  danger  of  crossing  the  lake.  He 
and  the  bank  clerk  quarrelled  over  the 
wisdom  of  delay.  The  professor  was  posi- 
tive it  was  quite  safe.  The  ice  was  four 
feet  thick.  Go  fast  over  the  weak  spots 
and  you  would  be  all  right.  He  argued, 
fumed  and  ranted.  They  were  losing 
precious  time,  time  which  might  mean  all 
the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 
It 'was  expedient  to  get  ahead  of  the  rab- 
ble. He  for  one  was  no  craven;  he  had 
staked  his  all  on  this  trip.  He  had  studied 
the  records  of  Arctic  explorers.  He 
thought  he  was  no  man's  fool.  If  others 
were  cowardly  to  hold  back,  he  would  go 
alone. 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  one  grey 
morning  he  took  his  share  of  the  outfit 
and  started  off  by  himself. 

Said  the  bank  clerk,  half  crying: 

"Poor  old  Pondersby!  In  spite  of  the 
words  we  had,  we  parted  the  best  of 
friends.  We  shook  hands  and  I  wished 
him  all  good-speed.  I  saw  him  twisting 
and  wriggling  among  the  patches  of 
black  and  white  ice.  for  a  long  time  I 
watched  him  with  a  heavy  heart.  Yet  he 
seemed  to  be  getting  along  nicely,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  think  he  was  right  and 
to   call  myself  a   fool.     He  was  getting 


quite  small  in  the  distance,  when  quite 
suddenly  he  seemed  to  disappear.  I  got 
the  glasses.  There  was  a  big  hole  in  the 
ice,  no  sleigh,  no  Pondersby.  Poor  old 
fellow  I" 

There  were  many  such  cases  of  separ- 
ation on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett. 
Parties  who  had  started  out'  on  that  trail 
as  devoted  chums,  finished  it  as  lifelong 
enemies.  Tempers  were  ground  to  a 
razor-edge;  words  dropped  crudely;  anger 
flamed  to  meet  anger.  You  could  scarcely 
blame  them.  They  did  not  realize  that 
the  trail  demanded  all  that  was  in  a  man 
of  gentleness,  patience  and  forbearance. 
Poor  human  nature  was  strained  and  test- 
ed inexorably,  and  the  most  loving  friends 
became  the  most  deadly  foes  forevermore 

One  instance  of  this  was  the  twins. 

"Say,"  said  the  Prodigal,  "you  ought  to 
see  Romulus  and  Remus.  They're  scrap- 
ping like  cat  and  dog.  Seems  they've  had 
a  bunch  of  trouble  right  along  the  line — 
you  know  how  the  trail  brings  out  the 
yellow  streak  in  a  man.  Well,  they're 
both  fiery  as  Hades,  so  after  a  particularly 
warm  evening  they  swore  that  as  soon  as 
they  got  to  Bennett,  they'd  divvy  up  the 
stuff  and  each  go  off  by  his  lonesome. 
Somehow,  they  patched  it  up  when  they 
reached  here  and  got  busy  on  their  boat. 
Now  it  seems  they've  quarrelled  worse 
than  ever.  Romulus  is  telling  Remus  his 
real  name  and  vice-versa.  They're  rak- 
ing up  old  grievances  of  their  childhood 
days,  and  the  end  of  it  is  they've  once 
more  decided  to  halve  up  the  outfit. 
They're  mad  enough  to  kill  each  other. 
They've  even  decided  to  cut  their  boat  in 
two." 

It  was  truly  so.  We  went  and  watched 
them.  Each  had  a  bitter  determination 
on  his  face.  They  were  sawing  the  boat 
through  the  middle.  Afterwards,  I  be- 
lieve, they  patched  up  their  ends  and 
made  a  successful  trip  to  Dawson. 

The  ice  was  going  fast.  Strangers  were 
still  coming  in  over  the  trail  with  awful 
tales  of  its  horrors.  Bennett  was  all  ex- 
citement and  seething  life.  Thousands  of 
ungainly  boats,  rafts  and  scows  were  wait- 
ing to  be  launched.  Already  craft  were 
beginning  to  come  through  from  Linder- 
man,  rushing  down  the  fierce  torrent  be- 
tween the  two  lakes.  From  where  we  were 
camped  we  saw  them  pass.     There  were 
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ugly  rapids  and  a  fang-like  rock,  against 
which  many  a  luckless  craft  was  piled  up. 

It  was  a  most  fascinating  thing  in  the 
world  to  watch  these  daring  Argonauts 
rush  the  rapids,  to  speculate  whether  or 
not  they  would  get  through.  The  stroke 
of  an  oar,  a  few  feet  to  right  or  left, 
meant  unspeakable  calamity.  Poor  souls! 
Their  faces  in  utter  despair  as  they  landed 
dripping  from  the  water  and  saw  their 
precious  goods  disappearing  in  the  angry 
foam  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone. 
As  one  man  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart: 

"Oh,  boys,  what  a  funny-  God  we've 
got!" 

There  was  a  man  who  came  sailing 
through  the  passage  with  a  fine  boat  and 
a  rich  outfit.  He  had  lugged  it  over  the 
trail  at  the  cost  of  infinite  toil  and  weari- 
ness. Now  his  heart  was  full  of  hope. 
Suddenly  he  was  in  the  whirl  of  the  cur- 
rent, then  all  at  once  loomed  up  the  cruel 
rock.  His  face  blanched  with  horror. 
Frantically  he  tried  to  avoid  it.  No  use. 
Crash  I  and  his  frail  boat  splintered  like 
matchwood. 

But  this  man  was  a  fighter.  He  set  his 
jaw.  Once  more  he  went  back  over  that 
deadly  trail.  He  bought,  at  great  expense, 
a  new  outfit  and  had  packers  hustle  it 
over  the  trail.  He  procured  a  new  boat. 
Once  more  he  sailed  through  the  narrow 
canyon.    His  face  was  set  and  grim. 

Suddenly,  like  some  iron  Nemesis,  once 
more  loomed  up  the  fatal  rock.  He  strug- 
gled gallantly,  but  once  more  the  current 
seemed  to  grip  him  and  throw  on  that 
deadly  fang.  With  another  sickening 
crash  he  saw  his  goods  sink  in  the  seething 
waters. 

Did  he  quit?  No!  A  third  time  he 
struggled,  weary,  heart-broken,  over  that 
trail.  He  had  little  left  now,  and  with 
that  little  bought  his  third  outfit,  a  poor, 
pathetic  shadow  of  the  former  ones,  but 
enough  for  a  desperate  man. 

Once  more  he  packed  it  over  that  trail, 
now  a  perfect  Avernus  of  horror.  He 
reached  the  river,  and  in  a  third  poor  little 
boat,  once  more  he  sailed  down  the  pas- 
sage. There  was  the  swift-leaping  cur- 
rent, the  ugly  tusk  of  rock  staked  with 
wreckage.  A  moment,  a  few  feet,  a  turn 
of  the  oar-blade,  and  he  would  have  been 
past.    But,  no !  The  rock  seemed  to  fascin- 


ate him  as  the  eyes  of  a  snake  fascinate  a 
bird.  He  stared  at  it  fearfully,  a  look  of 
terror  and  despair.  Then  for  the  third 
time,  with  a  hideous  crash,  his  frail  boat 
was  piled  up  in  a  pitiful  ruin. 

lie  was  beaten  now. 

He  climbed  up  on  the  bank,  and  there, 
with  a  last  look  at  the  ugly  snarl  of  wa- 
ters, and  the  jagged  upthrust  of  that  evil 
rock,   he  put  a  bullet  smashing  through 

his  brain. 

*         *         * 

The  ice  was  loose  and  broken.  We 
were  all  ready  to  start  in  a  few  days.  The 
mighty  camp  was  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. Every  one  seemed  elated  beyond 
words.    On,  once  more  to  Eldorado ! 

It  was  near  midnight,  but  the  sky, 
where  the  sun  had  dipped  below  the 
mountain  rim,  was  a  sea  of  translucent 
green,  weirdly  and  wildly  harmonious 
with  the  desolation  of  the  land.  On  the 
bleak  lake  one  could  hear  the  lap  of  the 
waves,  while  the  high,  rocky  shore  to  the 
left  was  a  black  wall  of  shadow.  I  stood 
by  the  beach  near  our  boat,  all  alone  in 
the  wan  light,  and  tried  to  think  calmly 
of  the  strange  things  that  had  happened 
to  me. 

Surely  there  was  something  of  Romance 
left  in  this  old  world  yet  if  one  would  only 
go  to  seek  it.  Here  I  was,  sun-browned, 
strong,  healthy,  having  come  through 
many  trials  and  still  on  the  edge  of  ad- 
venture, when  I  might,  but  for  my  own 
headstrong  perversity,  have  been  yet  vege- 
tating on  the  hills  of  Glengyle.  A  great 
exultation  welled  up  in  me,  the  voice  of 
youth  and  ambition,  the  lust  to  conquer. 
I  would  succeed,  I  would  wrest  from  the 
vast,  lonely,  mysterious  North  some  of  its 
treasure.     I  would  be  a  conqueror. 

Silent  and  abstracted,  I  looked  into  the 
brooding  disk  of  sheeny  sky,  my  eyes 
dream-troubled. 

Then  I  felt  a  ghostly  hand  touch  my 
arm,  and  with  a  great  start  of  surprise,  I 
turned. 

"Berna!"  

CHAPTER  XI 

The  girl  was  wearing  a  thin  black  shawl 
around  her  shoulders,  but  in  the  icy  wind 
blowing  from  the  lake,  she  trembled  like 
a  wand.  Her  face  was  pale,  waxen,  almost 
spiritual  in  its  expression,  and  she  looked 
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at  me  with  just  the  most  pitiably  sweet 
smile  in  the  world. 

"I'm  sorry  I  startled  you;  but  I  wanted 
to  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your 
sympathy." 

It  was  the  same  clear  voice,  with  the 
throb  of  tender  feeling  in  it. 

"You  see,  I  am  all  alone  now."  The 
voice  faltered,  but  went  on  bravely.  I've 
got  no  one  that  cares  about  me  any  more, 
and  I've  been  sick,  so  sick,  I  wonder  I 
lived.  I  knew  you'd  forgotten  me,  and  I 
don't  blame  you.  But  I've  never  forgot- 
ten you,  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  just  once 
more." 

•  She  was  speaking  quite  calmly  and  un- 
emotionally. 

"Berna!"  I  cried;  "don't  say  that. 
Your  reproach  hurts  me  so.  Indeed  I  did 
try  to  find  you,  but  it's  such  a  vast  camp. 
There  are  so  many  thousands  of  people 
here.  Time  and  again  I  inquired  but  no 
one  seemed  to  know.  Then  I  thought 
you  must  surely  have  gone  back,  and  it's 
been  such  a  busy  time,  building  our  boat 
and  getting  ready.  No,  Berna,  I  didn't 
forget.  Many's  and  many's  a  night  I've 
lain  awake  thinking  of  you,  wondering, 
longing  to  see  you  again — but  haven't  you 
forgotten  a  little?" 

I  saw  the  sensitive  lips  smile  almost 
bitterly. 

"No!  not  even  a  little." 

"Oh !  I'm  sorry  Berna.  I'm  sorry  I've 
looked  after  you  so  badly.  I'll  never  for- 
give myself.  You've  been  terribly  sick, 
too.  What  a  little  white  whisp  you  are! 
You  look  as  if  a  breeze  would  blow  you 
away.  You  shouldn't  be  out  this  night, 
girl.  Put  my  coat  around  you,  come 
now." 

I  wrapped  her  in  it  and  saw  with  glad- 
ness her  shivering  cease.  As  I  buttoned 
it  at  her  throat  I  marvelled  at  the  thinness 
of  her,  and  at  the  delicacy  of  her  face.  In 
the  opal  light  of  the  luminous  sky  her 
great  grey  eyes  were  lustrous. 

"Berna,"  I  said  again,  "why  did  you 
come  in  here,  why?  You  should  have 
gone  back." 

"Gone  back,"  she  repeated;  "indeed  I 
would  have,  oh,  so  gladly.  But  you  don't 
understand — they  wouldn't  let  me.  After 
they  had  got  all  his  money — and  they  did 
get  it,  though  they  swear  he  had  nothing 
— they   made  me    come    on  with  them. 

D 


They  said  I  owed  them  for  his  burial,  and 
for  the  care  and  attention  they  gave  me 
when  I  was  sick.  They  said  I  must  come 
on  with  them  and  work  for  them.  I  pro- 
tested, I  struggled.  But  what's  the  use? 
I  can't  do  anything  against  them  any 
more.  I'm  weak,  and  I'm  terribly  afraid 
of  her." 

She  shuddered,  then  a  look  of  fear  came 
into  her  eyes.  I  put  my  hand  on  her 
arm  and  drew  her  close  to  me. 

"I  just  slipped  away  to-night.  She 
thinks  I'm  asleep  in  the  tent.  She  watches 
me  like  a  cat,  and  will  scarce  let  me  speak 
to  any  one.  She's  so  big  and  strong,  and 
I'm  so  slight  and  weak.  She  would  kill 
me  in  one  of  her  rages.  Then  she  tells 
every  one  I'm  no  good,  an  ingrate,  every- 
thing that's  bad.  Once  when  I  threatened 
to  run  away,  she  said  she  would  accuse 
me  of  stealing  and  have  me  put  in  gaol. 
That's  the  kind  of  woman  she  is." 

"This  is  terrible,  Berna.  What  have 
you  been  doing  all  the  time?" 

"Oh,  I've  been  working,  working  for 
them.  They've  been  running  a  little  res- 
taurant and  I've  waited  on  table.  I  saw 
you  several  times,  but  you  were  always 
too  busy  or  too  far  away  in  dreams  to  see 
me,  and  I  couldn't  get  a  chance  to  speak. 
But  we're  going  down  the  lake  to  morrow, 
so  I  thought  I  would  just  slip  away  and 
say  good-bye." 

"Not  good-bye,"  I  faltered;  "not  good- 
bye." 

Her  tone  was  measured,  her  eyes  closed 
almost. 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  must  say  it.  When 
we  get  down  there,  it's  good-bye,  good-bye. 
The  less  you  have  to  do  with  me,  the  bet- 
ter." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I  mean  this.  These  people  are 
not  decent.  They're  vile.  I  must  go  with 
them ;  I  cannot  get  away.  Already, 
though  I'm  as  pure  as  your  sister  would 
be,  already  my  being  with  them  has 
smirched  me  in  everybody's  eyes.  I  can 
see  it  by  the  way  the  men  look  at  me. 
No,  go  your  way  and  leave  me  to  what- 
ever fate  is  in  store  for  me." 

"Never!"  I  said  harshly.  "What  do 
you  take  me  for,  Berna?" 

"My  friend  .  .  .  you  know,  after  his 
death,  when  I  was  so  sick,  I  wanted  to  die. 
Then  I  got  your  letter,  and  I  felt  I  must 
see  you  again  for — I  thought  a  lot  of  you. 
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No  man's  ever  Keen  so  kind  to  me  as  you 
have.  They've  all  Keen — the  other  sort. 
I  used  to  think  of  you  a  good  deal,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  some  little  thing  to  show 
you  I  was  really  grateful.  On  the  boat  I 
used  to  notice  you  because  you  were  so 
quiet  and  abstracted.  Then  you  were 
grandfather's  room-mate  and  gentle  and 
kind  to  him.  You  looked  different  from 
the  others,  too ;  your  eyes  were  good " 

"Oh,  come  Berna,  never  mind  that." 

"Yes,  I  mean  it.  I  just  wanted  to  tell 
you  the  things  a  poor  girl  thought  of  you. 
But  now  it's  all  nearly  over.  We've 
neither  of  us  got  to  think  of  each  other 
any  more  .  .  .  and  I  just  wanted  to 
give  you  this — to  remind  you  sometimes 
of  Berna." 

It  was  a  poor  little  locket  and  it  con- 
tained a  lock  of  her  silken  hair. 

"It's  worth  nothing,  I  know,  but  just 
keep  it  for  me." 

"Indeed  I  will,  Berna,  keep  it  always, 
and  wear  it  for  you.  But  I  can't  let  you 
go  like  this.  See  here,  girl,  is  there  no- 
thing I  can  do?  Nothing?  Surely  there 
must  be  some  way.  Berna,  Berna,  look 
at  me,  listen  to  me!  Is  there?  What  can 
I  do?    Tell  me,  tell  me,  my  girl." 

She  seemed  to  sway  to  me  gently.  In- 
deed I  did  not  intend  it,  but  somehow 
she  wras  in  my  arms.  She  felt  so  slight 
and  frail  a  thing,  I  feared  to  hurt  her. 

Then  I  felt  her  bosom  heaving  greatly, 
and  I  knew  she  was  crying.  For  a  little 
I  let  her  cry,  but  presently  I  lifted  up  the 
white  face  that  lay  on  my  shoulder.  It 
was  wet  with  tears.  Again  and  again  I 
kissed  her.  She  lay  passively  in  my  arms. 
Never  did  she  try  to  escape  nor  hide  her 
face,  but  seemed  to  give  herself  up  to  me. 
Her  tears  were  salt  upon  my  lips,  yet  her 
own  lips  were  cold,  and  she  did  not  an- 
swer to  my  kisses. 

At  last  she  spoke.  Her  voice  was  like 
a  little  sigh. 

"Oh,  if  it  could  only  be!" 

^What,  Berna?"     Tell  me  what?" 

"If  you  could  only  take  me  away  from 
them,  protect  me,  care  for  me.  Oh,  if 
you  could  only  marry  me,  make  me  your 
wife.  I  would  be  the  best  wife  in  the 
world  to  you;  I  would  work  my  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  you;  I  would  starve  and 
suffer  for  you,  and  walk  the  world  bare- 
foot for  your  sake.  Oh,  my  dear,  my 
dear,  pity  me!" 


It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  flash- 
ed upon  my  brain,  stunning  me,  bewild- 
ering me.  I  thought  of  the  princess  of 
my  dreams.  1  thought  of  Garry  and  of 
Mother.     Could  1  take  them  to  her? 

"Berna,"  I  said  sternly,  "look  at  me." 

She  obeyed. 

"Berna,  tell  me,  by  all  you  regard  as 
pure  and  holy,  do  you  love  me?" 

She  was  silent  and  averted  her  eyes. 

"No,  Berna,"  I  said,  "you  don't;  you're 
afraid.  It's  not  the  sort  of  love  you've 
dreamed  of.  It's  not  your  ideal.  It  would 
be  gratitude  and  affection,  love  of  a  kind, 
but  never  that  great  dazzling  light,  that 
passion  that  would  raise  to  heaven  or  drag 
to  hell." 

"How  do  I  know?  Perhaps  that  would 
come  in  time.  I  care  a  great  deal  for  you. 
I  think  of  you  always.  I  would  be  a  true, 
devoted  wife " 

"Yes,  I  know,  Berna;  but  you  don't 
love  me,  love  me;  see,  dear.  It's  so  dif- 
ferent. You  might  care  and  care  till 
doomsday,  but  it  wouldn't  be  the  other 
thing,  it  wouldn't  be  love  as  I  have  con- 
ceived of  it,  dreamed  of  it,  Listen,  Berna! 
Here's  where  the  difference  in  race  comes 
in.  You  would  rush  blindly  into  this.  You 
would  not  consider  test  and  prove  your- 
self. It's  the  most  serious  matter  in  life 
to  me,  something  to  be  looked  at  from 
every  side,  to  be  weighed  and  balanced." 

As  I  said  this,  my  conscience  was  whis- 
pering fiercely  "Oh,  fool!  Coward!  Palter- 
ing, despicable  coward!  This  girl  throws 
herself  on  you,  on  your  honour,  chivalry, 
manhood,  and  you  screen  yourself  behind 
a  barrier  of  convention." 

However,  I  went  on. 

"You  might  come  to  love  me  in  time, 
but  we  must  wait  for  a  while,  little  girl. 
Surely  that  is  reasonable?  I  care  for  you 
a  great,  great  deal,  but  I  don't  know  if  I 
love  you  in  the  great  way  people  should 
love.  Can't  we  wait  a  little  while,  Berna? 
I'll  look  after  you,  dear;  won't  that  do?" 

She  disengaged  herself  from  me  sigh- 
ing woefully. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that'll  do.  Oh,  I'll 
never  forgive  myself  for  saying  that  to 
you.  I  shouldn't,  but  I  was  so  desperate. 
You  don't  know  what  it  meant  to  me. 
Please  forget  it,  won't  you?" 

"No,  Berna,  I'll  never  forget  it,  and 
I'll  always  bless  you  for  having  said  it. 
Believe  me,  dear,  it  will  all  come  right. 
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Things  aren't  so  bad.  You're  just  scared, 
little  one.  I'll  watch  no  one  harms  you, 
and  love  will  come  to  both  of  us  in  good 
time,  that  love  that  means  life  and  death, 
hate  and  adoration,  rapture  and  pain,  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Oh,  my  dear, 
my  dear,  trust  me.  We  have  known  each 
other  such  a  brief  space.  Let  us  wait  a 
little  longer,  just  a  little  longer." 

"Yes,  that's  right;  a  little  longer." 

Her  voice  was  faint  and  toneless.  She 
disengaged  herself. 

"Now,  good-night ;  they  may  have  miss- 
ed me." 

Almost  before  I  could  realize  it  she  had 
disappeared  amid  the  tents,  leaving  me 
there  in  the  gloom  with  my  heart  full  of 
doubt,  self-reproach  and  pain. 

Oh,  despicable,  paltering  coward! 


CHAPTER  XII 

Spring  in  the  Yukon !  Majestic  moun- 
tains crowned  with  immemorial  snow! 
The  mad  midnight  melodies  of  birds! 
From  the  kindly  stars  to  the  leaves  of 
grass  that  glimmer  in  the  wind,  a  world 
pregnant  with  joy,  land  jewel-bright  and 
virgin-sweet ! 

After  the  obsession  of  the  long,  lone; 
night,  Spring  leaps  into  being  wtih  a  sud- 
den sun-thrilled  joy,  a  radiant  uplift. 
The  shy  emerald  mantles  the  valleys  and 
fledges  the  heights;  the  pussy-willows 
tremble  by  lake  and  stream ;  the  wild 
crocus  brims  the  hollows  with  a  haze  of 
violet;  trailing  his  last  ragged  pennants 
of  snow  on  the  hills,  winter  makes  his 
sullen  retreat. 

Perhaps  I  am  over-sensitive,  but  I  have 
ecstasied  moments  when  to  me  it  seems 
the  grass  is  greener,  the  skv  bluer  than 
they  are  to  most;  I  surrender  my  heart 
to  wonder  and  joy;  I  am  in  tune  with  the 
triumphant  cadence  of  Things;  I  am  an 
atom  of  living  praise;  I  live;  therefore  I 
exult. 

Only  in  hyperbole  could  I  express  that 
golden  Spring,  as  we  set  sail  on  the  sunlit 
waters  of  Lake  Rennet.  Never  had  I  felt 
so  glad.  And  indeed  it  was  a  vastly  merrv 
mob  that  sailed  with  us,  straining  their 
eyes  once  more  to  the  Eldorado  of  their 
dreams.  Rottled-up  spirits  effervesced 
wildly;  hearts  beat  bravely;  hopes  were 
high.    The  bitter  land-trail  was  forgotten. 


The  clear,  bright  water  leaped  laughingly 
at  the  bow ;  the  gallant  breeze  was  blowing 
behind.  The  strong  men  bared  their 
breasts  and  drank  of  it  deeply. 

Yes,  they  were  the  strong,  the  fit,  suf- 
fered by  the  North  to  survive,  stiffened 
and  braced  and  seasoned,  the  Chosen  of 
the  Test,  the  Proven  of  the  Trail.  Songs 
of  jubiliation  rang  in  the  night  air;  men, 
eager-eyed  and  watchful,  roared  snatches 
of  melody  as  they  toiled  at  sweep  and  oar ; 
banjos,  mandolins,  fiddles,  flutes,  mingled 
in  maddest  confusion.  Once  more  the 
great  invading  army  of  the  Cheechakos 
moved  forward  tumultuously,  but  now 
with  mirth  and  rejoicing. 

The  great  calm  sky  was  never  dark,  the 
great  deep  lakes  infinitely  serene,  the  great 
mountains  majestically  solemn.  In  the 
lighted  sky  the  pale  ghost-moon  seemed 
ever  apologising  for  itself.  The  world  was 
a  grand  harmonious  symphony  that  even 
the  advancing  tide  of  the  Argonauts  could 
not  mar. 

Yet,  under  all  the  mirth  and  gaiety, 
you  could  feel,  tense,  ruthless  and  dom- 
inant, the  spirit  of  the  trail.  In  that  in- 
vincible onrush  of  human  effort,  as  the 
oars  bent  with  their  strokes  of  might,  as 
the  sail  bellied  before  the  breeze,  as  the 
eager  wave  leapt  at  the  bow,  you  could 
feel  the  passion  that  quickened  their 
hearts  and  steeled  their  arms.  Klondike 
or  bust!  Once  more  the  slogan  rang  on 
bearded  lips;  once  more  the  gold-lust 
smouldered  in  their  eyes.  The  old  primal 
lust  resurged :  to  win  at  any  cost,  to  thrust 
down  those  in  the  way,  to  fight  fiercely, 
brutally,  even  as  wolf-dogs  fight,  this  was 
the  code,  the  terrible  code  of  the  Gold- 
trail.  The  basic  passions  up-leapt,  envv 
and  hate  and  fear  triumphed,  and  with 
ever  increasing  excitement  the  great  fleet 
of  the  gold-hunters  strained  onward  to 
the  valley  of  the  treasure. 

Of  all  who  had  started  out  with  us  but 
a  few  had  got  this  far.  Of  these  Mervin 
and  Hewson  were  far  in  front,  victors  of 
the  trail,  qualified  to  rank  with  the  Men 
of  the  High  North,  the  Sourdoughs  of 
the  Yukon  Valley.  Somewhere  in  the 
fleet  were  the  bank  clerk,  the  halfbreed 
and  Bullhammer,  while  three  days'  start 
ahead  were  the  Winklesteins. 

"These  Jews  have  the  only  svstem," 
commented  the  Prodigal;  "they  ran  the 
'Flight'   Restaurant   in    Rennet   and   got 
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action  on  their  beans  and  flonr  and  bacon. 
The  madam  cooked,  the  old  man  did  the 
chores  and  the  girl  waited  on  table. 
They've  roped  in  a  bunch  of  money,  and 
now  they've  lit  out  for  Dawson  in  a  nice. 
tight  little  scow  with  their  outfits  turned 
into  wads  of  the  lone:  green." 

I  kept  a  keen  lookout  for  them  and 
every  day  I  hoped  we  would  overtake 
their  scows,  for  constantly  I  thought  of 
Berna.  Her  little  face,  so  wistfully  tender, 
haunted  me,  and  over  and  over  in  my 
mind  I  kept  recalling  our  last  meeting. 

At  times  I  blamed  myself  for  letting 
her  go  so  easily,  and  then  again  I  was 
thankful  I  had  not  allowed  my  heart  to 
run  away  with  my  head.  For  T  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  if  I  had  not  given  her 
my  heart,  given  it  easily,  willingly  and 
without  reserve.  And  in  truth  at  the  idea 
I  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  joy.  The  girl 
seemed  to  me  all  that  was  fair,  lovable 
and  sweet. 

We  were  now  skimming  over  Tagish 
Lake.  With  grey  head  bared  to  the 
breeze  and  a  hymn  stave  on  his  lips,  Sal- 
vation Jim  steered  in  the  strong  sunlight. 
His  face  was  full  of  cheer,  his  eyes  alight 
with  kindly  hope.  Leaning  over  the  side, 
the  Prodigal  was  dragging  a  spoon-bait 
to  catch  the  monster  trout  that  lived  in 
those  depths.  The  Jam-wagon,  as  if  dis- 
gusted at  our  enforced  idleness,  slumber- 
ed at  the  bow.  As  he  slept  I  noticed  his 
fine  nostrils,  his  thin,  bitter  lips,  his  bare 
brawny  arms,  tattoed  with  strange  devices. 
How  clean  he  kept  his  teeth  and  nails! 
There  was  the  stamp  of  the  thoroughbred 
all  over  him.  Tn  what  strange  parts  of 
the  world  had  he  run  amuck?  What  fair, 
gracious  women  mourned  for  him  in  far- 
away England? 

Ah,  those  enchanted  days,  the  sky 
spaces  abrim  with  light,  the  "gargantuan 
mountains,  the  eager  army  of  adventur- 
ers, undismayed  at  the  gloomy  vastness! 

We  came  to  Windy  Arm,  rugged,  deso- 
late and  despairful.  Down  it,  with  men- 
ace and  terror  on  its  wings,  rushes  the 
furious  wind,  driving  boats  and  scows 
crashing  on  an  iron  shore.  In  the  night 
we  heard  shouts:  we  saw  wreckage  piled 
up  on  the  beach,  but  we  pulled  away.  For 
twelve  weary  hours  we  pulled  at  the  oars, 
and  in  the  end  our  danger  was  past. 

We  came  to  Lake  Tagish;  a  dead  calm, 
a  blazing  sun,   a  seething  mist  of  mos- 


quitoes. We  sweltered  in  the  heat;  we 
strained,  with  blistered  hands,  at  the  oars; 
we  cursed  and  toiled  like  a  thousand 
others  of  that  grotesque  fleet.  There  were 
boats  of  every  shape,  square,  oblong,  cir- 
cular, three-cornered,  flat,  round  —  any- 
thing that  would  float.  They  were  made 
mostly  of  boards,  laboriously  hand-sawn 
in  the  woods,  and  from  a  half-inch  to  four 
inches  thick.  Black  pitch  smeared  the 
seams  of  the  raw  lumber.  They  traveled 
sideways  as  well  as  in  any  other  fashion. 
And  in  such  crazy  craft  were  thousands 
of  amateur  boatmen,  sailing  serenely 
along,  taking  danger  with  sangfroid,  and 
at  night,  over  their  campfires,  hilariously 
telling  of  their  hairbreadth  escapes. 

We  entered  the  Fifty-mile  River;  we 
were  in  a  giant  valley;  tier  after  tier  of 
benchland  rose  to  sentinel  mountains  of 
austerest  grandeur.  There  at  the  bottom 
the  little  river  twisted  like  a  silver  wire, 
and  down  it  rolled  the  eager  army.  They 
shattered  the  silence  into  wildest  echo, 
they  roused  the  bears  out  of  their  frozen 
sleep ;  the  forest  flamed  from  their  careless 
fires. 

The  river  was  our  beast  of  burden  now. 
a  tireless,  gentle  beast.  Serenely  and 
smoothly  it  bore  us  onward,  yet  there  was 
a  note  of  menace  in  its  song.  They  had 
told  us  of  the  canyon  and  of  the  rapids, 
and  as  we  pulled  at  the  oars  and  battled 
with  the  mosquitoes,  we  wondered  when 
the  danger  was  coming,  how  we  would 
fare  through  it  when  it  came. 

Then  one  evening  as  we  were  sweeping 
down  the  placid  river,  the  current  sudden- 
ly quickened.  The  banks  were  sliding 
past  at  a  strange  speed.  Swiftly  we  swept 
around  a  bend,  and  there  we  were  right 
on  top  of  the  dreadful  canyon.  Straight 
ahead  was  what  seemed  to  be  a  solid  wall 
of  rock.  The  river  looked  to  have  no  out- 
let; but  as  we  drew  nearer  we  saw  that 
there  was  a  narrow  chasm  in  the  stony 
face,  and  at  this  the  water  was  rearing  and 
charging  with  an  angry  roar. 

The  current  was  gripping  us  angrily 
now;  there  was  no  chance  to  draw  back. 
At  his  post  stood  the  Jam-wagon  with  the 
keen  alert  look  of  the  man  who  loves  dan- 
ger. A  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through 
us  all.  With  set  faces  we  prepared  for 
the  fight. 

I  was  in  the  bow.  All  at  once  I  saw 
directly  in  front  a  scow  struggling  to  make 
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the  shore.  In  her  there  were  three  people, 
two  women  and  a  man.  I  saw  the  man 
jump  out  with  a  rope  and  try  to  snub  the 
scow  to  a  tree.  Three  times  he  failed, 
running  along  the  bank  and  shouting 
frantically.  I  saw  one  of  the  women 
jump  for  the  shore.  Then  at  the  same 
instant  the  rope  parted,  and  the  scow, 
with  the  remaining  woman,  went  swirl- 
ing on  into  the  canyon. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

All  this  I  saw,  and  so  fascinated  was 
I  that  I  forgot  our  own  peril.  I  heard  a 
shrill  scream  of  fear;  I  saw  the  solitary 
woman  crouch  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
scow,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands;  I 
saw  the  scow  rise,  hover,  and  then  plunge 
downward  into  the  angry  maw  of  the  can- 
yon. 

The  river  hurried  us  on  helplessly.  We 
were  in  the  canyon  now.  The  air  grew 
dark.  On  each  side,  so  close  it  seemed 
we  could  almost  touch  them  with  our 
oars,  were  black,  ancient  walls,  towering 
up  dizzily.  The  river  seemed  to  leap  and 
buck,  its  middle  arching  four  feet  higher 
than  its  sides,  a  veritable  hog-back  of  wa- 
ter. It  bounded  on  in  great  billows,  green, 
hillocky  and  terribly  swift,  like  a  liquid 
toboggan  slide.  We  plunged  forward, 
heaved  aloft,  and  the  black,  moss-stained 
walls  brindled  past  us. 

About  midway  in  the  canyon  is  a  huge 
basin,  like  the  old  crater  of  a  volcano,  slop- 
ing upwards  to  the  pine-fringed  skyline. 
Here  was  a  giant  eddy,  and  here,  circling 
round  and  round,  was  the  runaway  scow. 
The  forsaken  woman  was  still  crouching 
on  it.  The  light  was  quite  wan,  and  we 
were  half  blinded  by  the  flying  spray,  but 
I  clung  to  my  place  at  the  bow  and  watch- 
ed intently. 

"Keep  clear  of  that  scow,"  I  heard 
some  one  shout.     "Avoid  the  eddy." 

It  was  almost  too  late.  The  ill-fated 
scow  spun  round  and  swooped  down  on 
us.  In  a  moment  we  would  have  been 
struck  and  overturned,  but  I  saw  Jim  and 
the  Jam-wagon  give  a  desperate  strain  at 
the  oars.  I  saw  the  scow  swirling  past, 
just  two  feet  from  us.  I  looked  again — 
then  with  a  wild  panic  of  horror  I  saw 
that,  the  crouching  figure  was  that  of 
Berna, 


I  remember  jumping — it  must  have 
been  five  feet — and  I  landed  half  in,  half 
out  of  the  water.  I  remember  clinging  a 
moment,  then  pulling  myself  aboard.  I 
heard  shouts  from  the  others  as  the  cur- 
rent swept  them  into  the  canyon.  I  re- 
member looking  round  and  cursing  be- 
cause both  sweeps  had  been  lost  over- 
board, and  lastly  I  remember  bending  over 
Berna  and  shouting  in  her  ear: 

"All  right,  I'm  with  you!" 

If  an  angel  had  dropped  from  high 
heaven  to  her  rescue  I  don't  believe  the 
girl  could  have  been  more  impressed.  For 
a  moment  she  stared  at  me  unbelievingly. 
I  was  kneeling  by  her  and  she  put  her 
hands  on  my  shoulders  as  if  to  prove  to 
herself  that  I  was  real.  Then,  with  a  half- 
sob,  half-cry  of  joy,  she  clasped  her  arms 
tightly  around  me.  Something  in  the 
girl's  look,  something  in  the  touch  of  her 
slender,  clinging  form  made  my  heart 
exult.     Once  again  I  shouted  in  her  ear. 

"It's  all  right,  don't  be  frightened.  We'll 
pull  through,  all  right." 

Once  more  we  had  whirled  off  into  the 
main  current;  once  more  we  were  in  that 
roaring  torrent,  with  its  fearsome  dips  and 
rises,  its  columned  walls  corroded  with  age 
and  filled  with  the  gloom  of  eternal  twi- 
light. The  water  smashed  and  battered 
as,  whirled  us  along  relentlessly,  lashed  us 
in  heavy  sprays;  yet  with  closed  eyes  and 
thudding  hearts  we  waited.  Then  sudden- 
ly the  light  grew  strong  again.  The  pri- 
maeval walls  were  gone.  We  were  sweep- 
ing along  smoothly,  and  on  either  side  of 
us  the  valley  sloped  in  green  plateaus  up 
to  the  smiling  sky. 

I  unlocked  my  arms  and  peered  down 
to  where  her  face  lay  half  hidden  on  my 
breast. 

"Thank  God,  I  was  able  to  reach  you !" 

"Yes,  thank  God !"  she  answered  faint- 
ly. "Oh,  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  I 
nearly  died  with  fear.  It  was  terrible 
Thank  God  for  you!" 

But  she  had  scarce  spoken  when  I  real- 
ized, with  a,  vast  shock,  that  the  danger 
\va.s  far  from  over.  We  were  hurrying 
along  helplessly  in  that  fierce  current,  and 
already  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  Squaw 
Rapids.  Ahead,  I  could  see  them  danc- 
ing, boiling,  foaming,  blood-red  in  the 
sunset  glow. 
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"Be  brave,  Berna,"  I  had  to  shout 
again;  "we'll  be  all  right.  Trust  me, 
dearl" 

She,  too,  wa>  staring  ahead  with  dilat- 
ed eyes  of  fear.  Yet  at  my  words  she  be- 
came wonderfully  calm,  and  in  her  face 
there  was  a  great,  glad  look  that  made  my 
heart  rejoice.  She  nestled  to  my  side. 
Once  more  she  waited. 

We  took  the  rapids  broadside  on,  but 
the  scow  was  light  and  very  strong.  Like 
a  cork  in  a  mill-stream  we  tossed  and  spun 
around.  The  vicious,  mauling  wolf-pack 
of  the  river  heaved  us  into  the  air,  and 
worried  us  as  we  fell.  Drenched,  deafen- 
ed, stunned  with  fierce  nerve-shattering 
blows,  every  moment  we  thought  to  go 
under.  We  were  in  a  caldron  of  (ire.  The 
roar  of  doom  was  in  our  ears.  Giant  hands 
with  claws  of  foam  were  clutching,  buffet- 
ing us.  Shrieks  of  fury  assailed  us,  as 
demon  tossed  us  to  demon.  Was  there 
no  end  to  it?  Thud,  crash,  roar,  sicken- 
ing us  to  our  hearts;  lurching,  leaping, 
beaten,  battered  .  .  .  then  all  at  once 
came  a  calm;  we  must  be  past;  we  opened 
our  eyes. 

We  were  again  sweeping  round  a  bend 
in  the  river  in  the  shadow  of  a  high  bluff. 
If  we  could  only  make  the  bank — but, 
no!  The  current  hurled  us  along  once 
more.  I  saw  it  sweep  under  a  rocky  face 
of  the  hillside,  and  then  I  knew  that  the 
worst  was  coming.  For  there,  about  two 
hundred  yards  away,  were  the  dreaded 
Whitehorse  Rapids. 

"Close  your  eyes,  Berna!"  I  cried.  "Lie 
down  on  the  bottom.  Pray  as  you  never 
piaved  before." 

We  were  on  them  now.  The  rocky 
hanks  close  in  till  they  nearly  meet.  They 
form  a  narrow  gateway  of  rock,  and 
through  those  close-set  jaws  the  raging 
river  has  to  pass.  Leaping,  crashing  over 
its  boulder-strewn  bed,  gaining  in  terrible 
impetus  at  every  leap,  it  gathers  speed  for 
its  last  desperate  burst  for  freedom.  Then 
with  a  great  roar  it  charges  the  gap. 

But  there,  right  in  the  way,  is  a  giant 
boulder.  Water  meets  rock  in  a  crash  of 
terrific  onset.  The  river  is  beaten,  broken. 
thrown  back  on  itself,  and  with  a  baffled 
roar  rises  high  in  the  air  in  a  raging  hell 
''f  spume  and  tempest.  For  a  moment  the 
chasm  is  a  battleground  of  the  elements,  a 
fierce,    titanic    struggle.      Then    the    river. 


wrenching  free,  falls  into  the  basin  below. 

"Lie  down,  Berna,  and  hold  on  to  me!" 

We  both  dropped  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  scow,  and  she  clasped  me  so  tightly 
1  marvelled  at  the  strength  of  her.  I  felt 
her  wet  cheek  pressed  to  mine,  her  lips 
clinging  to  my  lips. 

"Now,  dear,  just  a  moment  and  it  will 
all  be  over." 

Once  again  the  angry  thunder  of  the 
waters.  The  scow  took  them  nose  on,  rid- 
ing gallantly.  Again  we  were  tossed  like 
a  feather  in  a  whirlwind,  pitchforked  from 
wrath  to  wrath.  Once  more,  swinging, 
swerving,  straining,  we  pelted  on.  On 
pinnacles  of  terror  our  hearts  poised  nak- 
edly. The  waters  danced  a  fiery  saraband ; 
each  wave  was  a  demon  lashing  at  us  as 
we  passed ;  or  again  they  were  like  fear- 
maddened  horses  with  whipping  manes  of 
flame.  We  clutched  each  other  convul- 
sively. Would  it  never,  never  end  .  .  . 
then    .  .  .    then    .  .  . 

It  seemed  the  last  had  come.  Up,  up 
we  went,  We  seemed  to  hover  uncertain- 
ly, tilted,  hair-poised  over  a  yawning  gulf. 
Were  we  going  to  upset?  But,  no!  We 
righted.  Dizzily  we  dipped  over;  steeply 
we  plunged  down.     Oh,  it  was  terrible! 

Then,  swamped  from  bow  to  stern,  half 
turned  over,  wrecked  and  broken,  we  swept 
into  the  peaceful  basin  of  the  river  below. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

On  the  flats  around  the  White  Horse 
Rapids  was  a  great  largess  of  wild  flowers. 
The  shooting  stars  gladdened  the  glade 
with  gold ;  the  bluebells  brimmed  the 
woodland  hollow  with  amethyst;  the  fire- 
weed  splashed  the  hills  with  the  pink  of 
coral.  Daintily  swinging,  like  clustered 
pearls,  were  the  petals  of  the  orchid.  In 
glorious  profusion  were  begonias,  violets, 
and  Iceland  poppies,  and  all  was  in  a  set- 
ting of  the  keenest  emerald.  But  over  the 
others  dominated  the  wild  rose,  dancing 
everywhere  and  flinging  perfume  to  the 
joyful  breeze. 

Boats  and  scows  were  lined  up  for  miles 
along  the  river  shore.  On  the  bank?  wa- 
ter-soaked outfits  lay  drying  in  the  sun. 
We,  too,  had  shipped  much  water  in  our 
passage,  and  a  few  days  would  be  needed 
to  dry  out  again.  So  it  was  that  I  found 
some  hours  of  idleness  and  was  able  to 
see  a  good  deal  of  Berna. 
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Madam  Winklestein  T  found  surprising- 
ly gracious.  She  smiled  on  me,  and  in 
her  teeth,  like  white  quartz,  the  creviced 
gold  gleamed.  She  had  a  .smooth,  flatter- 
ing way  with  her  that  disarmed  enmity. 
Winklestein,   too,    had    conveniently  for- 


skies.  It  was  as  if  in  the  poor  child  a 
long-stifled  capacity  for  joy  was  glowing 
into  being. 

One  golden  day,  with  her  cheeks  softly 
flushed,  her  eves  shining,  she  turned  to 
me. 


THEN.  WITH  A  HALF  SOB.  HALF  CRY  OF  JOY.  SHE 
CLASPED  HER  ARMS  TIGHTLY  AROUND  MB." 


gotten  our  last  interview',  and  extended 
to  me  the  paw  of  spurious  friendship.  I 
was  free  to  see  Berna  as  much  as  I  chose. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  we  rambled 
among  the  woods  and  hills,  picking  wild 
flowers  and  glad  almost  with  the  joy  of 
children.  In  these  few  days  I  noted  a  vast 
change  in  the  girl.  Her  cheeks,  pale  as  the 
petals  of  the  wild  orchid,  seemed  to  steal 
the  tints  of  the  briar-rose,  and  her  eyes 
heaconed  with  the  radiance  of  sun-waked 


"Oh,  I  could  be  so  happy  if  I  only  hail 
a  chance,  if  I  only  had  the  chance  other 
girls  have.  It  would  take  so  little  to  make 
me  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world- -just 
to  have  a  home,  a  plain,  simple  home 
where  all  was  sunshine  and  peace,  just  to 
have  the  commonest  comforts,  to  love  and 
be  loved.  That  woulu  be  enough."  She 
sighed  and  went  on : 

"Then  if  I  might  have  books,  a  little 
music,  flowers — oh,  it  seems  like  a  dream 
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of   heaven ;    as    well   might    1   sigh    for    a 
palace." 

"No  palace  could  be  too  fair  for  you, 
Berna,  no  prince  too  noble.  Some  day, 
your  prince  will  come,  and  you  will  give 
him  that  great  love  i  told  you  of  once.'' 

Swiftly  a  shadow  came  into  the  bright 
eyes,  the  sweet  mouth  curved  pathetically. 

"Not  even  a  beggar  will  seek  me,  a 
poor  nameless  girl  travelling  in  the  train 
of  dishonor  .  .  .  and  again,  1  will  never 
love." 

"Yes,  you  will  indeed,  girl — infinitely, 
supremely.  1  know  you,  Berna;  you'll 
love  as  few  women  do.  Your  dearest  will 
be  all  your  world,  his  smile  your  heaven, 
his  frown  your  death.  Love  was  at  the 
fashioning  of  you,  dear,  and  kissed  your 
lips  and  sent  you  forth,  saying,  'There 
goeth  my  handmaiden.'  ' 

I  thought  for  a  while  ere  I  went  on. 

"You  cared  for  your  grandfather;  you 
gave  bim  your  whole  heart,  a  love  full  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  renunciation.  Now  he  is 
gone,  you  will  love  again,-  but  the  next 
will  lie  lo  the  last,  as  wine  is  to  water.  And 
t lie  day  will  come  when  you  will  love 
grandly.  Yours  will  be  a  great,  consum- 
ing passion  that  knows  no  limit,  no  as- 
suagement. It  will  be  your  glory  and 
your  shame.  For  him  will  your  friends 
be  foes,  your  light  darkness.  You  will  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  your  beloved's 
sake;  your  parched  lips  will  call  his  name, 
your  frail  hands  cling  to  him  in  the  sha- 
dow of  death.  Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  Love 
bas  set  you  apart.  You  will  immolate 
yourself  on  his  altars.  You  will  dare,  defy 
and  die  for  him.  I'm  sorrv  for  vou, 
Berna." 

Her  face  hung  down,  her  lips  quivered. 
As  for  me,  I  was  surprised  at  my  words 
and  scarce  knew  what  I  was  saying. 

At  last  she  spoke. 

"If  ever  I  loved  like  that,  the  man  I 
loved  must  be  a  king  among  men,  a  hero, 
almost  a  god." 

"Perhaps,  Berna,  perhaps;  but  not 
needfullv.  He  may  be  a  grim  man  with 
a  face  of  power  and  passion,  a  virile,  dom- 
inant brute,  but — well,  I  think  he  will  be 
more  of  a  god.    Let's  change  the  subject." 

I  found  she  had  all  the  sad  sophistica- 
tion  of  the  lowly-born,  yet  with  it  an  in- 
vincible sense  of  purity,  a  delicate  horror 
of  the  physical  phases  of  love.  She  was  a 
finely    motived    creature    with    impossible 


ideals,  but  out  of  her  stark  knowledge  of 
life  she  was  naively  outspoken. 

Once  I  asked  of  her: 

"Berna,  if  you  had  to  choose  between 
death  and  dishonor,  which  would  you 
prefer?" 

"Death,  of  course,"  she  answered 
promptly. 

"Death's  a  pretty  hard  proposition,"  1 
commented. 

"No,  it's  easy;  physical  death,  compar- 
ed with  the  other,  compared  with  moral 
death." 

She  was  very  emphatic  and  angry  with 
me  for  my  hazarded  demur.  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  disillusionment  and  moral 
miasma  she  clung  undauntedly  to  her 
ideals.  Never  was  such  a  brave  spirit,  so 
determined  in  goodness,  so  upright  in 
purity,  and  I  blessed  her  for  her  unfalter- 
ing words.  "May  such  sentiments  as 
yours,"  I  prayed,  "be  ever  mine.  In  doubt, 
despair,  defeat,  oh  Life,  take  not  away 
from  me  my  faith  in  the  pure  heart  of 
woman !" 

Often  I  watched  her  thoughtfully,  her 
slim,  wrell-poised  figure,  her  grey  eyes  that 
were  fuller  of  soul  than  any  eyes  I  have 
ever  seen,  her  brown  hair  wherein  the  sun- 
shine loved  to  pick  out  threads  of  gold, 
her  delicate  features  with  their  fine  patri- 
cian quality.  We  were  dreamers  twain, 
but  while  my  outlook  was  gay  with  hope, 
hers  was  dark  with  despair.  Since  the 
episode  of  the  scow  I  had  never  ventured 
to  kiss  her,  but  had  treated  her  with  a 
curious  reserve,  respect  and  courtesy. 

Indeed,  I  was  diagnosing  my  case,  won- 
dering if  I  loved  her,  affirming,  doubting 
on  a  very  see-saw  of  indetermination. 
When  with  her  I  felt  for  her  an  intense- 
fondness  and  at  times  an  almost  irrespon- 
sible tenderness.  My  eyes  rested  longing- 
ly on  her.  noting  with  tremulous  joy  the 
curves  and  shading  of  her  face,  and  find- 
ing in  its  very  defects,  beauties. 

When  I  was  away  from  her — oh,  the 
easeless  longing  that  was  almost  pain,  the 
fanciful  elaboration  of  our  last  talk,  the 
hint  of  her  graces  in  bird  and  flower  and 
tree!  I  wanted  her  wildly,  and  the 
thought  of  a  world  empty  of  her  was  mon- 
strous. I  wondered  how  in  the  past  we 
had  both  existed  and  how  I  had  lived. 
careless,  happy  and  serenely  indifferent.  1 
tried  to  think  of  a  time  when  she  should 
no  longer  have  power  to  make  my  heart 
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quicken  with  joy  or  contract  with  fear — 
and  the  thought  of  such  a  state  was  in- 
sufferable pain.  Was  I  in  love?  Poor, 
fatuous  fool!  I  wanted  her  more  than 
everything  else  in  all  the  world,  yet  1 
hesitated  and  asked  myself  the  question. 
Hundreds  of  boats  and  scows  were  run- 
ning the  rapids,  and  we  watched  them 
with  an  untiring  fascination.  That  was 
the  most  exciting  spectacle  in  the  whole 
world.  The  issue  was  life  or  death,  ruin 
or  salvation,  and  from  dawn  till  dark,  and 
with  every  few  minutes  of  the  day,  was 
the  breathless  climax  repeated.  The  faces 
of  the  actors  were  sick  with  dread  and 
anxiety.  It  was  curious  to  study  the  vari- 
ous expressions  of  the  human  counten- 
ance unmasked  and  confronted  with  gib- 
bering fear.  Yes,  it  was  a  vivid  drama,  a 
drama  of  cheers  and  tears,  always  thrilling 
and  often  tragic.  Every  day  were  bodies 
dragged  ashore.  The  rapids  demanded 
their  tribute.  The  men  of  the  trail  must 
pay  the  toll.  Sullen  and  bloated  the  river 
disgorged  its  prey,  and  the  dead,  without 
prayer  or  pause,  were  thrown  into  name- 
less graves. 

On  our  first  day  at  the  rapids  we  met 
the  halfbreed.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  down-stream.  Where  was  the 
bank  clerk?  Oh,  yes;  they  had  upset  com- 
ing through;  when  last  he  had  seen  little 
Pinklove  he  was  struggling  in  the  water. 
However,  they  expected  to  get  the  bodv 
every  hour.  He  had  paid  two  men  to  find 
and  bury  it.    He  had  no  time  to  wait. 

We  did  not  blame  him.  In  those  wild 
days  of  headstrong  hurrv  and  gold-delir- 
ium human  life  meant  little.  "Another 
floater,"  one  would  say,  and  carelessly  turn 
away.  A  callousness  to  death  that  was  al- 
most mediaeval  was  in  the  air.  and  the 
friends  of  the  dead  hurried  on,  the  richer 
by  a  partner's  outfit.  It  was  all  new. 
strange,  sinister  to  me,  this  unveiling  of 
life's  naked  selfishness  and  lust. 

Next  morning  they  found  the  body,  a 
poor,  shapeless,  sodden  thing  with  such  a 
crumpled  skull.  My  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  sweet-faced  girl  who  had  wept  so 
bitterly  at  his  going.  Even  then,  maybe, 
she  was  thinking  of  him,  fondly  dream- 
ing of  bis  return,  seeing  the  glow  of  tri- 
umph in  his  boyish  eyes.  She  would  wait 
and  hope:  then  she  would  wait  and  de- 
spair: then  there  would  be  another  white- 
faced   woman   saying.   "He  went  to  the 


Klondyke   and    never   came    back.     We 
don't  know  what  became  of  him." 

Verily,  the  way  of  the  gold-trail  was 
cruel. 

Berna  was  with  me  when  they  buried 
him. 

"Poor  boy,  poor  boy!"  she  repeated. 

"Yes,  poor  little  beggar!  He  was  so 
quiet  and  gentle.  He  was  no  man  for 
the  trail.     It's  a  funnv  world." 

The  coffin  was  a  box  of  unplaned 
boards  loosely  nailed  together,  and  the 
men  were  for  putting  him  into  a  grave  on 
top  of  another  coffin.  I  protested,  so  sul- 
lenly they  proceeded  to  dig  a  new  grave. 
Berna  looked  very  unhappy,  and  when 
she  saw  that  crude,  shapeless  pine  coffin 
she  broke  nown  and  cried  bitterly. 

At  last  she  dried  her  tears  and  with  a 
happier  look  in  her  eyes  bade  me  wait  a 
little  until  she  returned.  Soon  again  she 
came  back,  carrying  some  folds  of  black 
sateen  over  her  arm  As  she  ripped  at 
this  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  I  noticed  there 
was  a  deep  frilling  to  it.  Also  a  bright 
blush  came  into  her  cheek  at  the  curious 
glance  I  gave  to  the  somewhat  skimpy 
lines  of  her  skirt.  But  the  next  instant 
she  was  bnsv  stretching  and  tacking  the 
black  material  over  the  coffin. 

The  men  had  completed  the  new  grave. 
It  was  only  three  feet  deep,  but  the  water 
coming  in  had  prevented  them  from  dig- 
ging further.  As  we  laid  the  coffin  in  the 
hole  it  looked  quite  decent  now  in  its 
black  covering.  It  floated  on  the  water, 
but  after  some  clods  had  been  thrown 
flown,  it  snnk  with  mnnv  gurglings.  Tt 
was  as  if  the  dead  man  protested  against 
bis  bitter  burial.  We  watched  the  wave- 
diggers  throw  a  few  more  shovelsful  of 
earth  over  the  place,  then  go  off  whistling. 
Poor  little  Berna!  she  cried  steadily.  At 
last  she  said : 

"Let's  get  some  flowers." 
So   out    of  briar-roses  she   fashioned    a 
cross  and  a  wreath,  and  we  laid  them  rev- 
erently on  the  muddv  heap  that  marked 
the  bank  clerk's  grave. 

Oh.  the  pitiful  mockery  of  it! 

CHAPTER  XV 

Poon  I  knew  that  Berna  and  I  must  part 
and  but  two  nights  later  it  came.  Tt  was 
near  midnipht.  vet  in  no  wavs  dark,  and 
everywhere  the  camp  was  astir.  We  were 
sitting  by  the  river,  I  remember,  a  little 
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way  from  the  boats.  Where  the  sun  had 
set,  the  sky  was  a  Luminous  veil  of  ravish- 
ing green,  and  in  the  elusive  light  her  face 
seemed  wanly  sweet  and  dreamlike. 

A  sad  spirit  rustled  amid  the  shivering 
willows  and  a  great  sadness  had  come  over 
the  girl.  All  the  happiness  of  the  past 
tew  days  seemed  to  have  ebbed  away  from 
her  and  left  her  empty  of  hope.  As  she 
-at  there,  silent  and  with  hands  clasped, 
it  was  as  if  the  shadows  that  for  a  little 
had  lifted,  now  enshrouded  her  with  a 
greater  gloom. 

"Tell  me  your  trouble,  Berna." 

She  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  wide  as 
if  trying  to  read  the  future. 

"Nothing." 

Her  voice  was  almo-t  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  there  is,  I  knew.  Tell  me,  won't 
you?" 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  chum?" 

"It's  nothing;  it's  only  my  foolishness." 

"If  I  tell  you,  it  wouldn't  help  me  any. 
And  then — it  doesn't  matter.  You 
wouldn't  care.     Why  should  you  care?" 

She  turned  awTay  from  me  and  seemed 
absorbed  in  hitter  thought. 

"Care!  why,  yes,  I  would  care;  I  do 
care.  You  know  I  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  help  you.  You  know  I  would 
he  unhappy  if  you  were  unhappy.  You 
know — " 

"Then  it  would  only  worry  you." 

She  was  regarding  me  anxiously. 

"Now7  you  must  tell  me.  Berna.  Tt  will 
worry  me  indeed  if  you  don't." 

Once  more  she  refused.  I  pleaded  with 
her  gently.  I  coaxed.  I  entreated.  She 
was  very  reluctant,  yet  at  last  she  yielded. 

"Well,  if  I  must,"  she  said;  "hut  it's 
all  so  sordid,  so  mean,  T  hate  myself;  T 
despise  myself  that  I  should  have  to  tell 
it." 

She  kneaded  a  tiny  handkerchief  ner- 
vously in  her  fingers. 

"You  know  how  nice  Madam  Winkles- 
tein's  been  to  me  latelv — bought  me  new 
clothes,  given  me  trinkets.  Well,  there's 
a  reason — she's  got  her  eve  on  a  man  for 
me." 

T  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"Yes;  you  know  she's  let  us  go  together 

it's  all  to  draw  him  on.  Oh,  couldn't 
von  see  it?  Didn't  you  suspect  some- 
thing?    Yoii  don't  know  how  bitterly  they 

hate   VOU." 


I  bit  my  lip. 

"Who's  the  man?" 

"Jack  Locasto." 

I   started. 

"Have  you  heard  of  him?"  she  asked. 
"He's  got  a  million-dollar  claim  on  Bon- 
anza." 

Had  I  heard  of  him?  Who  had  not 
heard  of  Black  Jack,  his  spectacular  poker 
plays,  his  meteoric  rise,  his  theatric  dis- 
play? 

"Of  course  he's  married,"  she  went  on, 
"but  that  doesn't  matter  up  here.  There's 
such  a  thing  as  a  Klondyke  marriage,  and 
they  say  he  behaves  well  to  his  discarded 
mis — " 

"Berna!"  angry  and  aghast,  I  had  stop- 
ped her.  "Never  let  me  hear  you  utter 
that  word.  Even  to  say  it  seems  pollu- 
tion." 

She  laughed  harshly,  bitterly. 

"What's  this  whole  life  but  pollution? 
.     .     .     .     Well,  anyway,  he  wants  me." 

"But  you  wouldn't,  surelv  you 
wouldn't?" 

She  turned  on  me  fiercely. 

"What  do  you  take  me  for?  Surely  you 
know  me  better  than  that.  Oh,  you  al- 
most make  me  hate  you." 

Suddenly  she  pressed  the  little  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  She  fell  to  sobbing 
convulsively.  Vainly  I  tried  to  soothe  her, 
whispering: 

"Oh,  my  dear,  tell  me  alb  about  it.  I'm 
sorry,  girl.  I'm  sorry." 

She  ceased  crying.  She  went  on  in  her 
fierce,  excited  way. 

"He  came  to  the  restaurant  in  Bennett. 
He  used  to  watch  me  a  lot.  His  eyes  were 
always  following  me.  I  was  afraid.  T 
trembled  when  I  served  him.  He  liked 
to  see  me  tremble,  it  gave  him  a  feeling 
of  power.  Then  he  took  to  giving  me  pre- 
sents, a  diamond  ring,  a  heart-shaped  lock- 
et, costly  gifts.  I  wanted  to  return  them, 
but  she  wouldn't  let  me,  took  them  from 
me,  put  them  away.  Then  he  and  she  had 
long  talks.  I  know  it  was  all  about  me. 
That  was  why  I  came  to  you  that  night 
and  begged  you  to  marry  me — to  save 
me  from  him.  Now  it's  gone  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  net's  closing  round  me  in 
spite  of  my  flutterings." 

"But  he  can't  get  von  against  vour 
will."  I  cried. 

"No!  No!  but  he'll  never  give  up. 
He'll  try  so  long  as  I  resist  him.    I'm  nice 
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to  him  just  to  humor  him  and  gain  tirne. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  T  fear  him. 
They  say  he  always  gets  his  way  with  wo- 
men. He's  masterly  and  relentless. 
There's  a  cold,  sneering  command  in  his 
smile.    You  hate  him  but  you  obey  him." 

"He's  an  immoral  monster,  Berna.  He 
spares  neither  time  nor-monev  to  gratify 
his  whims  where  a  woman  is  concerned. 
And  he  has  no  pity." 

"I  know,  I  know." 

"He's  intensely  masculine,  handsome  in 
a  vivid,  gipsy  sort  of  way ;  big,  strong  and 
compelling,  but  a  callous  libertine." 

'  "Yes,  he's  all  that.  And  can  you  won- 
der then  my  heart  is  full  of  fear,  that  I 
am  distracted,  that  I  asked  you  what  T 
did.  He  is  relentless  and  of  all  women  he 
wants  me.  He  would  break  me  on  the 
wheel  of  dishonour.    Oh,  God  !" 

Her  face  grew  almost  tragic  in  its  des- 
pair. 

"And  everything's  against  me;  they're 
all  helping  him.  I  haven't  a  single  friend, 
not  one  to  stand  by  me,  to  aid  me.  Once 
I  thought  of  you,  and  you  failed  me.  Can 
you  wonder  I'm  nearly  crazy  with  the 
terror  of  it?  Can  you  wonder  I  was  des- 
perate enough  to  ask  you  to  save  me? 
I'm  all  alone,  friendless,  a  poor  weak  girl. 
No,  I'm  wrong.  I've  one  friend — death ; 
and  I'll  die,  I'll  die,  I  swear  it,  before  T 
let  him  get  me." 

Her  words  came  forth  in  a  torrent,  half 
choked  by  sobs.  It  was  hard  to  get  her 
calmed.  Never  had  I  thought  her  capable 
of  such  force,  such  passion.  I  was  terribly 
distressed  and  at  a  loss  how  to  comfort  her. 

"Hush,  Berna,"  I  pleaded,  "please  don't 
say  such  things.  Remember  you  have  a 
friend  in  me,  one  that  would  do  anything 
in  his  power  to  help  you." 

She  looked  at  me  a  moment. 

"How  can  you  help  me?" 

I  held  both  of  her  hands  firmly,  look- 
ing into  her  eyes. 

"By  marrying  you.  Will  you  marry 
me,  dear?    Will  you  be  mv  wife?" 

"No!"  - 

I  started.     "Berna!" 

"No!  I  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were 
the  last  man  left  in  the  world,"  she  cried 
vehementlv. 

"Why?"  I  tried  to  be  calm. 

"Why!  why,  you  don't  love  me;  you 
don't  care  for  me." 


"Yes,  I  do,  Berna.  I  do  indeed,  girl. 
Care  for  you!  Well,  1  care  so  much  that 
— I  beg  you  to  marry  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  you  don't  love  me  right, 
not  in  your  great,  grand  way.  Not  in  the 
way  you  told  me  of.  Oh,  I  know ;  its  part 
pity,  part  friendship.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  I  cared  in  the  same  way,  if — if  I 
didn't  care  so  very  much  more." 

"You  do,  Berna ;  3rou  love  me  like 
that?" 

"How  do  I  know?  How  can  I  tell? 
How  can  any  of  us  tell?" 

"No,  dear,"  I  said,  "love  has  no  limits, 
no  bounds,  it  is  always  holding  something 
in  reserve.  There  are  yet  heights  beyond 
the  heights,  that  mock  our  climbing,  never 
perfection ;  no  great  love  but  might  have 
been  eclipsed  by  a  greater.  There's  a  mas- 
ter key  to  every  heart,  and  we  poor  fools 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  we  are  open- 
ing all  the  doors.  We  are  on  sufferance, 
we  are  only  understudies  in  the  love 
drama,  but  fortunately  the  star  seldom  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.  However,  this  I 
know " 

T  rose  to  my  feet. 

"Since  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  you, 
I  loved  you.  Long  before  I  ever  met  you, 
I  loved  you.  I  was  just  waiting  for  you, 
waiting.  At  first  I  could  not  understand, 
I  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  but  now 
T  do,  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt; 
there  never  was  any  but  you,  never  will 
be  any  but  you.  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  it  was  all  planned  that  I  should  love 
you.     And  you,  how  do  you  care?" 

She  stood  up  to  hear  my  words.  She 
would  not  let  me  touch  her,  but  there  was 
a  great  light  in  her  eyes.  Then  she 
spoke  and  her  voice  was  vibrant  with  pas- 
sion, all  indifference  gone  from  it. 

"Oh,  you  blind!  you  coward!  Couldn't 
you  see?  Couldn't  you  feel?  That  day 
on  the  scow  it  came  to  me — Love.  It  was 
such  as  I  had  never  dreamed  of,  rapture, 
ecstasy,  anguish.  Do  you  know  what  I 
wished  as  we  went  through  the  rapids? 
I  wished  that  it  might  be  the  end,  that 
in  such  a  supreme  moment  we  might  go 
down  clinging  together,  and  that  in  death 
I  might  hold  you  in  my  arms.  Oh,  if 
you'd  only  been  like  that  afterwards,  met 
love  open-armed  with  love.  But  no!  you 
slipped  back  to  friendship.  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  a  barrier  of  ice  between  us  now. 
I  will  try  never  to  care  for  you  anv  more. 
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Now  leave  me,  leave  me,  for  1  never  want 
to  see  you  again." 

"Yes,  you  will,  you  must,  you  must, 
Berna.  I'd  sell  my' immortal  soul  to  win 
that  love  from  you.  my  dearest,  my  dear- 
est: I'd  crawl  around  the  world  to  kiss 
your  shadow.  If  you  called  to  me  I  would 
conic  from  the  cuds  of  the  earth,  through 
storm  and  darkness,  to  your  side.  I  love 
you  so.  1  love  you  so." 

1  crushed  her  to  me,  I  kissed  her  mad- 
ly, yet  she  was  cold. 

"Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  than 
fine  words?"  she  asked. 

"Marry  me,  marry  me,"  I  repeated. 

"Now?" 

Now!  I  hesitated  again.  The  sudden- 
ness of  it  was  like  a  cold  douche.  God 
knows,  I  burned  for  the  girl,  yet  somehow 
convention  clamped  me. 

"Now  if  you  wish,"  I  faltered ;  "but  bet- 
ter when  we  get  to  Dawson.  Better  when 
I've  made  good  up  there.  Give  me  one 
vear,  Berna,  one  year  and  then " 

"One  year!" 

The  sudden  gleam  of  hope  vanished 
from  her  eyes.  For  the  third  time  I  was 
failing  her,  yet  my  cursed  prudence  over- 
rode me. 

"Oh,  it  will  pass  swiftly,  dear.  You 
will  be  quite  safe.  I  will  be  near  you  and 
watch  over  you." 

I  reassured  her,  anxiously  explaining 
how  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  waited 
a  little. 

"One  year!''"  she  repeated,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  her  voice  was  toneless.  Then  she 
turned  to  me  in  a  sudden  spate  of  passion, 
her  face  pleading,  furrowed,  wretchedly 
sad. 

"Oli.  my  dcai'.  my  dear,  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  the  whole  world,  but  I  hoped  you 
would  care  enough  for  me  to  marry  me 
now.  It  would  have  been  best,  believe 
in:'.  I  thought  you  would  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion, but  you've  failed  me.  Well,  be 
it  so,  we'll  wait  one  year." 

"Yes,  believe  me,  trust  me,  dear;  it  will 
he  all  right.  I'll  work  for  you,  slave  for 
you.  think  only  of  you,  and  in  twelve 
short  months — I'll  give  my  whole  life  to 
make  you  happy." 

"Will  you,  dear?  Well,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter now     .     .     .     I've  loved  you." 

******* 


All  that  night  I  wrestled  with  myself. 
1  felt  like  I  ought  to  marry  her  at  once 
to  shield  her  from  the  dangers  that  encom- 
passed her.  She  was  like  a  lamb  among 
a  pack  of  wolves.  I  juggled  with  my  con- 
science. I  was  young  and  marriage  to  me 
seemed  such  a  terribly  all-important  step. 

Yet  in  the  end  my  better  nature 
triumphed,  and  ere  the  camp  was  astir 
I  arose.  I  was  going  to  marry  Berna  that 
clay.  A  feeling  of  relief  came  over  me. 
How  had  it  ever  seemed  possible  to  delay. 
I  was  elated  beyond  measure. 

I  hurried  to  tell  her,  I  pictured  her  joy. 
I  was  almost  breathless.  Love  words 
trembled  on  my  tongue  tip.  It  seemed  to 
me  I  could  not  bear  to  wait  a  moment. 

Then  as  I  reached  the  place  where  they 
had  rested  I  gazed  unbelievingly.  A 
sickening  sense  of  loss  and  failure  crush- 
ed me. 

For  the  scow  was  gone. 

CHAPTER    XVI 

It  was  three  days  before  we  made  a  start 
again,  and  to  me  each  day  was  like  a  year. 
I  chafed  bitterly  at  the  delay.  Would 
those  sacks  of  flour  never  dry?  Longing- 
ly I  gazed  down  the  big.  blue  Yukon 
and  cursed  the  current  that  was  every  mo- 
ment carrying  her  further  from  me.  Why 
her  sudden  departure?  I  had  no  doubt  it 
was  enforced.  I  dreaded  danger.  Then  in 
a  while  I  grew  calmer.  I  was  foolish  to 
worry.  She  was  safe  enough.  We  would 
meet  in  Dawson. 

At  last  we  were  under  way.  Once  more 
we  sped  down  the  devious  river,  now  swir- 
ling under  the  shadow  of  a  steep  bank, 
now  steering  around  a  sandpit.  The  scen- 
ery was  hideous  to  me,  bluffs  of  clay  with 
pines  peeping  over  their  rims,  willow- 
fringed  flats,  swamps  of  niggerhead,  u|ly 
drab  hills  in  endless  monotony. 

How  full  of  kinks  and  hooks  was  the 
river!  How  vicious  with  snags!  How 
treacherous  with  eddies !  It  was  beginning 
to  bulk  in  my  thought  almost  like  an  ob- 
session. Then  one  day  Lake  Labarge  burst 
on  my  delighted  eyes.  The  trail  was  near- 
ing  its  end. 

Once  more  with  swelling  sail  we  drove 
before  the  wind.  Once  more  we  were  in  a 
fleet  of  Argonaut  boats,  and  now.  with  the 
goal  in  sight,  each  man  redoubled  his  ef- 
forts. Perhaps  the  rich  ground  would  be 
all  gone  ere  we  reached  the  valley.    Mad- 
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dening  thought  after  what  we  had  endur- 
ed !    We  must  get  on. 

There  was  not  a  man  in  all  that  fleet 
but  imagined  that  fortune  awaited  him 
with  open  arms.  They  lalked  exultantly. 
Their  eyes  shone  with  the  gold-lust.  They 
strained  at  sweep  and  oar.  To  be  beaten 
at  the  last !  Oh,  it  was  inconceivable !  A 
tigerish  eagerness  filled  them;  a  panic  of 
fear  and  cupidity  spured  them  on. 

Labarge  was  a  dream  lake,  mirroring 
noble  mountains  in  its  depths  (for  soon 
after  we  made  it,  a  dead  calm  fell).  But 
we  had  no  eyes  for  its  beauty.  The  golden 
magnet  was  drawing  us  too  strongly  now. 
We  cursed  that  exquisite  serenity  that 
made  us  sweat  at  the  oars  we  sursed  the 
wind  that  never  would  arise;  the  currents 
that  always  were  against  us.  In  that 
breathless  tranquility  myriads  of  mosqui- 
toes assailed  us,  blinded  us,  covered  our 
food  as  we  ate,  made  our  lives  a  perfect 
hell  of  misery.  Yet  tbe  trail  was  nearing 
its  finish. 

What  a  relief  it  was  when  a  sudden 
storm  came  up !  White-caps  tossed  around 
us,  and  the  wind  drove  us  on  a  precipitous 
shore,  so  that  we  nearly  came  to  a  sorry 
end.  But  it  was  over  at  last,  and  we  swept 
on  into  the  Thirty-mile  River. 

A  furious,  hurling  stream  was  this,  that 
matched  our  mad,  impatient  mood ;  but  it 
was  staked  with  hidden  dancers.  We 
gripped  our  weary  oars.  Keenly  alert  we 
had  to  be,  steering  and  watching  for 
rocks  that  would  have  ripped  us  from  bow 
to  stern.  There  was  a  famously  terrible 
one  on  which  scows  smashed  like  egg 
shells  under  a  hammer,  and  we  missed  it 
by  a  bare  handsbreadth.  I  felt  sick  to 
think  of  our  bitterness  had  we  piled  up  on 
it.  That  was  an  evil,  ugly  river,  full  of 
capricious  turns  and  eddies,  and  the  bluffs 
were  high  and  steep. 

Hottalinqua,  Big  Salmon,  Little  Sal- 
mon, these  are  names  to  me  now.  All  T 
can  remember  is  long  days  of  toil  at  the 
oar,  fighting  the  growing  obsession  of  mos- 
quitoes, ever  pressing  on  to  the  golden  val- 
ley. The  ceaseless  strain  was  beginning 
to  tell  on  us.  We  suffered  from  rheumat- 
ism, we  barked  with  cold.  Oh,  we  were 
weary,  weary,  yet  the  trail  was  nearing 
its  end. 

One  sunlit  Sabbath  evening  I  remember 
well.  We  were  drifting  along  and  we 
came  on  a  lovely  glade  where  a  creek  join- 


ed the  river.  It  was  a  green,  velvety, 
sparkling  place,  and  by  the  creek  were  two 
men  whipsawing  lumber.  We  hailed  them 
jauntily  and  asked  them  if  they  had  found 
prospects.  Were  they  getting  out  lumber 
for  sluice-boxes? 

One  of  the  men  came  forward.  He  was 
very  tired,  very  quiet,  very  solemn.  "No," 
he  said,  "we  are  sawing  out  a  coffin  for 
our  dead." 

Then  we  saw  a  limp  shape  in  their  boat 
and  we  hurried  on,  awed  and  abashed. 

The  river  was  mud  color  now,  swirling 
in  great  eddies  or  convulsed  from  below 
with  sudden  upheavals.  Drifting  on  that 
oily  current  one  seemed  to  be  quite  mo- 
tionless, and  only  the  gliding  banks  as- 
sured us  of  progress.  The  country  seemed 
terrible  to  me,  sinister,  guilty,  God-for- 
saken. At  the  horizon,  jagged  mountains 
stabbed  viciously  at  the  sky. 

The  river  overwhelmed  me.  Sometimes 
it  was  a  stream  of  blood,  running  into  the 
eye  of  the  setting  sun,  beautiful,  yet  weird 
and  menacing.  It  broadened,  deepened, 
and  every  day,  countless  streams  swelled 
its  volume.  Islands  waded  in  it  greenly. 
Always  we  heard  it  singing,  a  seething. 
hissing  noise  supposed  to  be  the  pebbles 
shuffling  on  the  bottom. 

The  days  were  insufferably  hot  and  mos- 
quito-curst; the  nights  chilly,  damp  and 
mosquito-haunted.  I  suffered  agonies 
from  neuralgia.  Never  mind,  it  would 
soon  be  over.  We  were  on  our  last  lap. 
The  trail  was  near  its  end. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  the  homestretch. 
Suddenly  sweeping  round  a  bend  we  rais- 
ed a  shout  of  joy.  There  was  that  great 
livid  sear  on  the  moutain  face  —  the 
"Slide,"  and  clustered  below  it  like  shells 
on  the  seashore,  an  army  of  tents.  It  was 
the  gold-born  city. 

Trembling  with  eagerness  we  pulled 
ashore.  Our  troubles  were  over.  At  last 
we  had  gained  our  Eldorado,  thank  God, 
thank  God! 

A  number  of  loafers  were  coming  to 
meet  us.    They  were  strangely  calm. 

"How  about  the  gold?"  said  the  Prodi- 
gal;  "lots  of  ground  left  to  stake?" 

One  of  them  looked  at  us  contemptuous- 
ly.   He  chewed  a  moment  ere  he  spoke. 

"You  Cheechakers  better  git  right 
home.  There  ain't  a  foot  of  ground  to 
stake.  Everything  in  sight  was  staked 
last  Fall.   The  rest  is  all  mud.  There's  no- 
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thing  doin'  an'  there's  ten  men  for  every 
job!  The  whole  thing's  a  fake.  You 
Cheechakers  better  git  right  home." 

Yes,  after  all  our  travail,  all  our  tor- 
ment, we  had  better  go  right  home.  Al- 
ready many  were  preparing  to  do  so.  Yet 
what  of  that  great  oncoming  horde  of 
which  we  were  hut  the  vanguard?  What 
of  the  eager  army,  the  host  of  the  Chee- 
chakos?  For  hundreds  of  miles  were  lake 
and  river  white  with  their  grotesque  boats. 
Beyond  them  again  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  struggling  on  through 
mosquito-curst  morasses,  bent  under  their 
inexorable  burdens.  Reckless,  indomit- 
able, hope-inspired,  they  climbed  the 
passes  and  shot  the  rapids;  they  drowned 
in  the  rivers,  they  rotted  in  the  swamps. 
Nothing  could  stay  then  The  golden 
magnet  was  drawing  th<  •  ii.v  spell 

of  the  gold-lust  was  in  th        i  a.ts. 

And  this  was  the  end.  or  this  they 
had  mortgaged  homes  and  -oken  hearts. 
For  this  they  had  faced  danger  and  borne 
suffering:  to  be  told  to  return. 

The  land  was  choosing  its  own.  All 
along  it  had  weeded  out  thj  weaklings. 
Now  let  the  faint-hearted  go  back.  This 
land  was  only  for  the  Strong. 

Yet  it  was  sad,  so  much  weariness,  and 
at  the  end  disenchantment  and  failure. 

Verily  the  ways  of  the  gold-trail  were 
cruel. 


BOOK  III. 

THE  CAMP. 

For     once     you've    panned   the   speckled 
sand  and  seen  the  bonny  dust, 
Its  peerless  brightness  blinds  you  like 
a  spell  ; 
It's  little  else  you  care  about  ;   you    go 
because  you  must, 
And  you  fee'l  that  you  could  follow  it 
to  hell. 
You'd  follow  it  in  hunger,  and  you'd  fol- 
low  it  in  cold  ; 
You'd  follow  it  in  solitude  and  pain  ; 
And  when  you're  stiff  and  battened  down 
let  some  one  whisper  "Gold," 
You're  lief  to  rise  and  follow  it  again. 
— "The   Prospector." 

CHAPTER  I. 

1  will  always  remember  my  first  day 
in  the  gold-camp.  We  were  well  in  front 
of  the  Argonaut  army,  but  already  thous- 
ands were  in  advance  of  us.  The  flat  at 
the  mouth  of  Bonanza  was  a  concestion  of 


cabins;  shacks  and  tents  clustered  the  hill- 
side, scattered  on  the  heights  and  massed 
again  on  the  slope  sweeping  down  to  the 
Klondike.  An  intense  vitality  charged 
the  air.  The  camp  was  alive,  ahum,  vi- 
brant  with   fierce,    dynamic   energy. 

In  effect  the  town  was  but  one  street 
stretching  alongside  the  waterfront.  It 
was  amazingly  packed  with  men  from  side 
to  side,  from  end  to  end.  They  lounged 
in  the  doorways  of  oddly  assorted  build- 
ings, and  jostled  each  other  on  the  dislo- 
cated sidewalks.  Stores  of  all  kinds,  sa- 
loons, gambling  joints  flourished  without 
number,  and  in  one  block  alone  there  were 
naif  a  dozen  dance-halls.  Yet  all  seemed 
plethorically  prosperous. 

Many  of  the  business  houses  were  in- 
stalled in  tents.  That  huge  canvas  erec- 
tion was  a  mining  exchange;  that  great 
log  barn  a  dance-hall.  Dwarfish  log  ca- 
bins impudently  nestled  up  to  pretentious 
three-storey  hotels.  The  effect  was  oddly 
staccato.  All  was  grotesque,  make-shift, 
haphazard.  Back  of  the  main  street  lay 
the  red-light  quarter,  and  behind  it  again 
a  swamp  of  niggerheads,  the  breeding- 
place  of  fever  and  mosquito. 

The  crowd  that  vitalized  the  street  was 
strikingly  cosmopolitan.  Mostly  big, 
bearded  fellows  they  were,  with  here  the 
full-blooded  face  of  the  saloon  man,  and 
there  the  quick,  pallid  mask  of  the  gam- 
bler. Women,  too,  I  saw  in  plenty,  bold, 
free,  predacious  creatures,  a  rustle  of  silk 
and  a  reek  of  perfume.  Till  midnight  I 
wandered  up  and  down  the  long  street; 
but  there  was  no  darkness,  no  lull  in  its 
clamorous  life. 

I  was  looking  for  Berna.  My  heart 
hungered  for  her;  my  eyes  ached  for  her: 
my  mina  was  so  full  of  her  there  seemed 
no  room  for  another  single  thought.  But 
it  was  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  straw- 
stack  to  find  her  in  that  seething  multi- 
tude. I  knew  no  one,  and  it  seemed  fu- 
tile to  inquire  regarding  her.  These  keen- 
eyed  men  with  eager  talk  of  claims  and 
pay-dirt  could  not  help  me.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait.  So  with 
spirits  steadily  sinking  zerowards  I  waited. 

We  found,  indeed,  that  there  was  little 
ground  left  to  stake.  The  mining  laws 
were  in  some  confusion,  and  were  often 
changing.  Several  creeks  were  closed  to 
location,  but  always  new  strikes  were  be- 
ing    made     and     stampedes   started.      So. 
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after  a  session  of  debate,  we  decided  to 
reserve  our  rights  to  stake  till  a  good 
chance  offered.  It  was  a  bitter  awaken- 
ing. Like  all  the  rest  we  had  expected 
to  get  ground  that  was  gold  from  the  grass- 
roots down.  But  there  was  work  to  be 
had,  and  we  would  not  let  ourselves  be 
disheartened. 

The  Jam-wagon  had  already  deserted 
us.  He  was  off  up  on  Eldorado  some- 
where, shovelling  dirt  into  a  sluice  box 
for  ten  dollars  a  day.  I  made  up  my  mind 
I  would  follow  him.  Jim  also  would  go 
to  work,  while  the  Prodigal,  we  agreed, 
would  look  after  all  our  interests,  and 
stake  or  buy  a  good  claim. 

Thus  we  planned,  sitting  in  our  little 
tent  near  the  beach.  We  were  in  a  con- 
geries of  tents.  The  beach  was  fast  whit- 
ening with  them.  If  one  was  in  a  hurry 
it  was  hard  to  avoid  tripping  over  ropes 
and  pegs.  As  each  succeeding  party  ar- 
rived they  had  to  go  further  afield  to  find 
camping-ground.  And  they  were  arriv- 
ing in  thousands  daily.  The  shore  for  a 
mile  was  lined  five  deep  with  boats.  Scows 
had  been  hauled  high  and  dry  on  the 
gravel,  and  there  the  owners  were  living. 
A  thousand  stoves  were  eloquent  of  beans 
and  bacon.  I  met  a  man  taking  home  a 
prize,  a  porterhouse  steak.  He  was  carry- 
ing it  over  his  arm  like  a  towel,  paper  was 
so  scarce.  The  camp  was  a  hive  of  energy, 
a  hum  of  occupation. 

But  how  many,  after  they  had  parad- 
ed that  mile-long  street  with  its  mud,  its 
seething  foam  of  life,  its  blare  of  gramo- 
phones and  its  blaze  of  dance-halls,  ached 
for  their  southland  homes  again?  You 
could  read  the  disappointment  in  their 
sun-tanned  faces.  Yet  they  were  the 
eager  navigators  of  the  lakes,  the  reckless 
amateurs  of  the  rivers.  This  was  a  some- 
thing different  from  the  trail.  It  was  as 
if,  after  all  their  efforts,  they  had  butted 
up  against  a  stone  wall.  There  was  "noth- 
ing doing,"  no  ground  left,  and  only  hard 
work,  the  hardest  on  earth. 

Moreover,  the  country  was  at  the  mercy 
of  a  gang  of  corrupt  officials  who  wore 
using  the  public  offices  for  their  own  en- 
richment. Franchises  wore  being  given 
to  the  favorites  of  those  in  power,  conces- 
sions sold,  liquor  permits  granted,  and 
abuses  of  every  kind  practised  on  the  free 
miner.  All  was  veniality,  injustice  and 
exaction. 


"Go  home,"  said  the  Man  in  the  Street; 
"the  mining  laws  are  rotten.  All  kinds 
of  ground  is  tied  up.  Even  if  you  get 
hold  of  something  good,  them  dam-robber 
government  sharks  will  flim-flam  you  out 
of  it.  There's  no  square  deal  here.  They 
tax  you  to  mine;  they  tax  you  to  cut  a 
tree;  they  tax  you  to  sell  a  fish;  pretty 
soon  they'll  be  taxing  you  to  breathe.  Go 
home!" 

And  many  went,  many  of  the  trail's 
most  indomitable.  They  could  face  hard- 
ship and  danger,  the  blizzards,  the  rapids, 
nature  savage  ami  ravening;  but  when  it 
came  to  craft,  graft  and  the  duplicity  of 
their  fellow  men  they  were  discouraged, 
discomfited. 

"Say,  boys,  I  guess  I've  done  a  slick 
piece  of  work,"  said  the  Prodigal,  with 
some  satisfaction,  as  he  entered  the  tent. 
"I've  bought  three  whole  outfits  on  the 
beach.  Got  them  for  twenty-five  per  cent, 
less  than  the  cost  price  in  Seattle.  I'll 
pull  out  a  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  deal. 
Now's  the  time  to  get  in  and  buy  from 
the  quitters.  They  so  soured  at  the  whole 
frame-up  they're  ready  to  pull  their 
freights  at  any  moment.  All  they  want's 
to  get  away.  They  want  to  put  a  few 
thousand  miles  between  them  and  this 
garbage  dump  of  creation.  They  never 
want  to  hear  the  name  of  Yukon  again 
except  as  a  cuss-word.  I'm  going  to  keep 
on  buying  outfits.  You  boys  see  if  I  don't 
clean  up  a  bunch  of  money." 

"It's  too  bad  to  take  advantage  of 
them,"  I  suggested. 

"Too  bad  nothing!  That's  business: 
your  necessity,  my  opportunity.  Oh,  you'd 
never  make  a  money-getter,  my  boy,  this 
side  of  the  millennium — and  von  Scotch, 
too." 

"That's  nothing.''  said  Jim;  "wait  till 
I  tell  you  of  the  deal  I  made  to-day.  You 
recollect  I  packed  a  flat-iron  among  my 
-tuff,  and  you  boys  joshed  me  about  it. 
said  T  was  bughouse.  But  I  figured  out- 
there's  camp-meetin's  and  socials  up  there. 
an'  a  nice,  dinky,  white  shirt  once  in  a 
way  goes  pretty  good.  Anyway,  thinks 
1,  if  there  ain't  no  one  else  to  dress  for 
in  that  wilderness.  Til  dress  for  the  Al- 
mighty.    So  I  sticks  to  my  flat-iron." 

lie  looked  at  us  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  then  went  on. 

"Well,  it  seems  there's  only  three  more 
flat-irons  in  camp,  an'  all  the  hot  sports 
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wantin'  boiled  shirts  done  up,  an'  all  the 

painted  Jezebels  hollerin'  to  have  their 
lingery  fixed,  an'  the  wash-ladies  just  goin' 
round  crazy  for  flat-irons.  Well,  I  didn't 
want  to  sell  mine,  but  the  old  colored  lady 
that  runs  the  Bong  Tong  Laundry  (an' 
a  sister  in  the  Lord)  came  to  me  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  an'  at  last  I  was  prevailed  on 
to  separate  from  it." 

"How   much,   Jim?" 

"Well,  I  didn't  want  to  be  too  hard  on 
the  old  girl,  so  1  let  her  down  easy." 

•1  low  much?" 

"Well,  yon  see,  there's  only  three  or 
four  of  them  flat-irons  in  camp,  so  I  asked 
a  hundred  an'  fifty  dollars,  and  quick's  a 
flash,  she  took  me  into  a  store  an'  paid 
me  in  gold-dust." 

He  flourished  a  little  poke  of  dust  in 
our  laughing  faces. 

"That's  pretty  good,"  I  said ;  "every- 
thing seems  topsy-turvy  up  here.  Why, 
to-day  I  saw  a  man  come  in  with  a  box 
of  apples  which  the  crowd  begged  him  to 
open.  He  was  selling  those  apples  at  a 
dollar  apiece,  and  the  folks  were  just  fight- 
ing to  get  them." 

It  was  so  with  everything.  Extraordin- 
ary prices  ruled.  Eggs  and  candles  had 
been  sold  for  a  dollar  each,  and  potatoes 
for  a  dollar  a  pound ;  while  on  the  trail 
in  '97  horse-shoe  nails  were  selling  at  a 
dollar  a  nail. 

Once  more  I  roamed  the  long  street 
with  that  awful  restless  agony  in  my  heart. 
Where  was  she,  my  girl,  so  precious  now 
it  seemed  I  had  lost  her?  Why  does  love 
mean  so  much  to  some,  so  little  to  others? 
Perhaps  I  am  the  victim  of  an  intensity 
of  temperament,  but  I  craved  for  her;  T 
visioned  evils  befalling  her:  I  pierced  my 
heart  with  dagger-thrusts  of  fear  for  her. 
Oh,  if  I  only  knew  she  was  safe  and  well ! 
Every  slim  woman  I  saw  in  the  distance 
looked  to  be  her,  and  made  my  heart  leap 
with  emotion.  Yet  always  I  chewed  on 
the  rind  of  disappointment.  There  was 
never  a  sign  of  Bern  a. 

In  the  agitation  and  unrest  of  my  mind 
I  climbed  the  hill  that  overshadows  the 
gold-born  city.  The  Dome  thev  call  it, 
and  the  face  of  it  is  vastly  scarred,  blanch- 
ed as  by  a  cosmic  blow.  There  on  its  top- 
most height  by  a  cairn  of  stone  T  stood  at 
gaze,  greatly  awestruck. 

The  view  was  a  spacious  one.  and  of 
an    overwhelming    grandeur.    Below  me 


lay  the  mighty  Yukon,  here  like  a  silken 
ribbon,  there  broadening  out  to  a  pool  of 
quicksilver.  It  seemed  motionless,  dead, 
like  a  piece  of  tinfoil  lying  on  a  sable 
shroud. 

The  great  valley  was  preternaturally 
still,  and  pall-like  as  if  steeped  in  the  col- 
ors of  the  long,  long  night.  The  land  so 
vast,  so  silent,  so  lifeless,  was  round  in  its 
contours,  full  of  fat  creases  and  bold 
curves.  The  mountains  were  like  sleeping 
giants;  here  was  the  swell  of  a  woman's 
breast,  there  the  sweep  of  a  man's  thigh. 
And  beyond  that  huddle  of  sprawling  Ti- 
tans, far,  far,  beyond,  as  if  it  were  an  en- 
closing stockade,  was  the  jagged  outline 
of  the  Rockies. 

Quite  suddenly  they  seemed  to  stand 
up  against  the  blazing  sky,  monstrous, 
horrific,  smiting  the  senses  like  a  blow. 
Their  primordial  faces  were  hacked  and 
hewed  fantastically,  and  there  they  posed 
in  their  immemorial  isolation,  virgin 
peaks,  inviolate  valleys,  impregnably  deso- 
late and  savagely  sublime. 

And  beyond  their  stormy  crests,  surely 
a  world  was  consuming  in  the  kilns  of 
chaos.  Was  ever  anything  so  insufferably 
bright  as  the  incandescent  glow  that  brim- 
med those  jagged  clefts?  That  fierce  crim- 
son, was  it  not  the  hue  of  a  cooling  cru- 
cible, that  deep  vermillion  the  rich  glory 
of  a  rose's  heart?  Did  not  that  tawmy 
orange  mind  you  of  ripe  wheat-fields  and 
the  exquisite  intrusion  of  poppies?  That 
pure,  clear  gold,  was  it  not  a  bank  of 
primroses  new  washed  in  April  rain? 
What  was  that  luminous  opal  but  a  lagoon, 
a  pearly  lagoon  with  floating  in  it  islands 
of  amber,  their  beaches  crisped  with  ruby 
foam?  And  over  all  the  riot  of  color  that 
shimmering  chrysoprase  so  tenderly  lum- 
inous— might  it  not  fitly  veil  the  splendors 
of  paradise? 

I  looked  to  whe^c  gulped  the  mouth  of 
Bonanza,  cavernouslv  wide  and  rilled  with 
the  purple  smoke  of  many  fires.  There 
was  the  golden  valley,  silent  for  centuries, 
now  strident  with  human  cries,  vehement 
with  human  strife.  There  wTas  the  timber- 
ed basin  of  the  Klondike  bleakly  rising 
to  mountains  eloquent  of  death.  It  was 
dominating,  appalling,  this  vastness  with- 
out end.  this  unappeasable  lone^ness.  Olad 
was  I  to  turn  again  to  where  like  white 
pebbles  on  a  beach,  gleamed  the  tents  of 
the  gold-born  city. 
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Somewhere  amid  that  confusion  of  can- 
vas, that  muddle  of  cabins,  was  Berna, 
maybe  lying  in  some  wide-eyed  vigil  of 
fear,  maybe  staining  with  hopeless  (oars 
her  restless  pillow.  Somewhere  down  there 
— Oh,  I  must  find  her! 

I  returned  to  the  town.  I  was  tramp- 
ing its  long  street  once  more,  that  street 
with  its  hundreds  of  canvas  signs.  It  was 
a  city  of  signs.  Every  place  of  business 
seemed  to  have  its  fluttering  banner,  and 
beneath  these  banners  moved  the  ever- 
restless  throng.  There  were  men  from  the 
mines  in  their  flannel  shirts  and  cordu- 
roys, their  Stetsons  and  high  boots.  There 
were  men  from  the  trail  in  sweaters  and 
mackinaws,  German  socks  and  caps  with 
ear-flaps.  But  all  were  bronzed  and  beard- 
ed, fleshless  and  clean-limbed.  I  marvel- 
led at  the  seriousness  of  their  face,  till  I 
remembered  that  here  was  no  problem  of  a 
languorous  sunland,  but  one  of  grim 
emergency.  It  was  a  man's  game  up  here 
in  the  North,  a  man's  game  in  a  man's 
land,  where  the  sunlight  of  the  long,  long 
day  is  ever  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  the 
long,  long  night. 

Oh,  if  I  could  only  find  her!  The  land 
was  a  great  symphony;  she  the  haunting 
theme  of  it. 

I  bought  a  copy  of  the  "Nugget"  and 
went  into  the  Sourdough  Restaurant  to 
read  it.  As  I  lingered  there  sipping  my 
coffee  and  perusing  the  paper  indifferent- 
ly, a  paragraph  caught  my  eye  and  made 
my  heart  glow  with  sudden  hope. 

CHAPTER  II 

Here  was  the  item : 

Jack  Locasto  loses  $19,000. 

"One  of  the  largest  gambling  plays  that 
ever  occurred  in  Dawson  came  off  last 
night  in  the  Malamute  Saloon.  Jack  Lo- 
casto, of  Eldorado,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  Klondike's  wealthiest  claim-owners, 
Claude  Terry  and  Charlie  Haw  were  the 
chief  actors  in  the  game  which  cost  the 
first-named  the  sum  of  $19,000. 

"Locasto  came  to  Dawson  from  his 
claim  yesterday.  Tt  is  said  that  before 
leaving  the  Eorks  he  lost  a  sum  ranging 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.  Last 
nisrht  he  began  playing  in  the  Malamute 
with  Haw  and  Terrv  in  an  effort,  it  is  sup- 
nosed,  to  recoup  his  losses  at  the  Eorks. 
The  play  continued  nearly  nil  night,  and 


at  the  wind-up,  Locasto,  as  stated  above, 
was  loser  to  the  amount  of  $19,000.  This 
is  probably  the  largest  individual  loss  ever 
sustained  at  one  sitting  in  the  history  of 
Klondike  poker  playing." 

"Jack  Locasto !  Why  had  1  not  thought 
of  him  before?  Surely  if  any  one  knew  of 
the  girl's  whereabouts,  it  would  be  he.  I 
determined  I  would  ask  him  at  once. 

So  I  hastily  finished  my  coffee  and  in- 
quired of  the  waiter  where  I  might  find 
the  Klondike  King. 

"Oh,  Black  Jack,"  he  said:  "well,  at 
the  Green  Bay  Tree,  or  the  Tivoli,  or  the 
Monte  Carlo.  But  there's  a  big  poker 
game  on  and  he's  liable  to  be  in  it." 

Once  more  I  paraded  the  seething  street. 
It  was  long  after  midnight,  but  the  wond- 
rous glow,  still  burning  in  the  Northern 
sky,  filled  the  land  with  strange  enchant- 
ment. In  spite  of  the  hour  the  town  seem- 
ed to  be  more  alive  than  ever.  Parties 
with  pack-laden  mules  were  starting  off 
for  the  creeks,  travelling  at  night  to  avoid 
the  heat  and  mosquitoes.  Men  with  lean 
brown  faces  trudged  sturdily  along  carry- 
ing extraordinary  loads  on  their  stalwart 
shoulders.  A  stove,  blankets,  cooking 
utensils,  axe  and  shovel  usually  formed 
but  a  part  of  their  varied  accoutrement. 

Men  of  the  Mounted  Police  were  pa- 
trolling the  streets.  In  the  drab  confusion 
their  scarlet  tunics  were  a  piercing  note  of 
color.  They  walked  very  stiffly,  with 
grim  mouths  and  eyes  sternly  vigilant  un- 
der the  brims  of  their  Stetsons.  Women 
were  everywhere,  smoking  cigarettes, 
laughing,  chaffing,  strolling  in  and  out  of 
the  wide-open  saloons.  Their  cheeks  were 
rouged,  their  eye-lashes  painted,  their  eyes 
bright  with  wine.  They  gazed  at  the  men 
like  sleek  animals,  with  looks  that  were 
wanton  and  alluring.  A  libertine  spirit 
was  in  the  air,  a  madcap  freedom,  an  ef- 
fluence of  disdainful  sin. 

I  found  myself  by  the  stockade  that  sur- 
rounded the  Police  reservation.  On  every 
hand  I  saw  traces  of  the  river  that  had 
transformed  the  street  into  a  navigable 
canal.  Now  in  places  there  were  mudholes 
in  which  horses  would  founder  to  their 
bellies.  One  of  the  Police  constables,  a 
tall,  slim  Englishman  with  a  refined  man- 
ner, proved  to  me  a  friend  in  need. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  query, 
"I  think  I  can  find  your  man.  He's  up- 
town somewhere  with    some  of    the  big 
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sporting  guns.  Come  on,  we'll  run  him 
to  earth." 

As  we  walked  along  we  compared  notes, 
and  he  talked  of  himself  in  a  frank, 
friendly  way. 

"You're  not  long  out  from  the  old  coun- 
try-.'' Thought  not.  Left  there  about  four 
years  ago  myself — I  joined  the  Force  in 
Regina.  It's  altogether  different  down 
there  though,  patrol  work,  a  free  life  on 
the  open  prairie.  Here  they  keep  one 
choring  round  barracks  most  of  the  time. 
I've  been  for  six  months  now  on  the  town 
station.  I'm  not  sorry,  though.  It's  all 
devilish  interesting.  Wouldn't  have  miss- 
ed it  for  a  farm.  When  I  write  the  people 
at  home  about  it  they  think  I'm  yarning 
— stringing  them,  as  they  say  here.  The 
governor's  a  clergyman.  Sent  me  to  Har- 
row, and  wanted  to  make  a  Bishop  out  of 
me.  But  I'm  restless;  never  could  study; 
don't  seem  to  fit  in,  don't  you  know." 

I  recognized  his  type,  the  clean,  frank, 
breezy  Englishman  that  has  helped  to 
make  an  Empire.     He  went  on: 

"Yes,  how  the  old  dad  would  stare  if  I 
could  only  have  him  in  Dawson  for  a  day. 
He'd  never  be  able  to  get  things  just  in 
focus  any  more.  He  would  be  knocked 
clean  off  his  pivot  on  which  he's  revolved 
these  thirty  years.  Seems  to  me  every 
one's  travelling  on  a  pivot  in  the  old 
country.  It's  no  use  trying  to  hammer  it 
into  their  heads  there  are  more  points  of 
view  than  one.  If  you  don't  just  see 
things  as  they  see  them,  you're  troubled 
with  astigmatism.  Come ,  let's  go  in 
here." 

He  pushed  his  way  through  a  crowded 
doorway  and  I  followed.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary type  of  combined  saloon  and  gamb- 
ling-joint. In  one  corner  was  a  very  or- 
nate bar,  and  all  around  the  capacious 
room  were  gambling  devices  of  every  kind. 
There  were  crap-tables,  wheel  of  fortune, 
the  Klondike  game,  Keno,  stud  poker, 
roulette  and  faro  outfits.  The  place  was 
chock-a-block  with  rough -looking  men, 
cither  looking  on  or  playing  the  games. 
The  men  who  were  running  the  tables 
wore  shades  of  green  over  their  eyes,  and 
their  strident  cries  of  "Come  on,  boys" 
pierced  the  smoky  air. 

In  a  corner  presiding  over  a  stud-poker 
game,  I  was  surprised  to  see  our  old  friend 
Mosher.  ITe  was  dealing  with  one  hand, 
holding  the  pack  delicately  and  sending 


the  cards  with  a  dexterous  flip  to  each 
player.  Miners  were  buying  chips  from 
a  man  at  the  bar,  who  with  a  pair  of  gold 
scales  Avas  weighing  out  dust  in  payment. 

My  companion  pointed  to  an  inner 
room  with  a  closed  door. 

"The  Klondike  Kings  are  in  there,  hard 
at  it.  They've  been  playing  now  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  goodness  knows 
when  they'll  let  up." 

At  that  moment  a  peremptory  bell  rang 
from  the  room  and  a  waiter  hurried  up. 

"There  they  are,"  said  my  friend,  a.s 
the  door  opened.  "There's  Black  Jack 
and  Stillwater  Willie  and  Claude  Terry 
and  Charlie  Haw." 

Eagerly  I  looked  in.  The  men  were 
wearied,  their  faces  haggard  and  ghastly 
pale.  Quickly  and  coolly  they  fingered 
the  cards,  hut  in  their  hollow  eyes  burn- 
ed the  fever  of  the  game,  a  game  where 
golden  eagles  were  the  chips  and  thous- 
and-dollar jack-pots  were  unremarkable. 
No  doubt  they  had  lost  and  won  greatly, 
but  they  gave  no  sign.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter? In  the  dumps  waiting  to  be  cleaned 
up  were  hundreds  of  thousands  more; 
while  in  the  ground  were  millions,  mil- 
lions. 

All  but  Locasto  were  medium-sized  men. 
Stillwater  Willie  was  in  evening-dress.  He 
wore  a  red  tie  in  which  glittered  a  huge 
diamond  pin,  and  yellow  tan  boots  cover- 
ed with  mud. 

"How  did  he  get  his  name?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  you  see,  they  say  he  was  the  only 
one  that  funked  the  Whitehorse  Rapids. 
He's  a  high  flier,  all  right."  , 

The  other  two  were  less  striking.  Haw 
was  a  sandv-haired  man  with  shifty,  un- 
easy eyes ;  Terry  of  a  bulldog  type,  stocky 
and  powerful.  But  it  was  Locasto  who 
gripped  and  riveted  my  attention. 

He  was  a  massive  man,  heavy  of  limb 
and  brutal  in  strength.  There  was  a 
great  spread  to  his  shoulders  and  a  con- 
scious power  in  his  every  movement.  He 
had  a  square,  heavy  chin,  a  grim,  sneer- 
ing mouth,  a  falcon  nose,  black  eyes  that 
were  as  cold  as  the  water  in  a  deserted 
shaft.  His  hair  was  raven  dark,  and  his 
skin  betraved  the  Mexican  strain  in  his 
blood.  Above  the  others  he  towered, 
strikingly  masterful,  and  T  felt  somehow 
the  power  that  emanated  from  the  man, 
the  brute  force,  the  remorseless  purpose. 
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Then  the  waiter  returned  with  a  tray 
of  drinks  and  the  door  was  closed. 

"Well,  you've  seen  him  now,"  said 
Chester  of  the  Police.  "Your  only  plan, 
if  you  want  to  speak  to  him,  is  to  wait  till 
the  game  breaks  up.  When  poker  inter- 
feres with  your  business,  to  the  devil  with 
your  business.  They  won't  be  interrupted. 
Well,  old  man,  if  you  can't  be  good,  be 
careful;  and  if  you  want  me  any  time, 
ring  up  the  town  station.    Bye,  bye." 

He  sauntered  off.  For  a  time  I  strolled 
from  game  to  game,  watching  the  expres- 


sions on  the  faces  of  the  players,  and  try- 
ing to  take  an  interest  in  the  play.  Yet 
my  mind  was  ever  on  the  closed  door  and 
my  ear  strained  to  hear  the  click  of  chips. 
I  heard  the  hoarse  murmurs  of  their 
voices,  an  occasional  oath  or  a  yawn  of 
fatigue.  How  I  wished  they  would  come 
out.  Women  went  to  the  door,  peered 
in  cautiously,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to 
the  tune  of  reverberated  curses.  The  big 
guns  were  busy;  even  the  ladies  must 
await  their  pleasure. 

{To  be  continued). 


The  Three  Motives 


I   had  called   back   the   times  of  the     nursery   rhymes,   and   tales  of   that 

region  whence  the   Sagas  Norwegian 
Come  to  us  whisp'ring  of  North  Winds  and  Pines. 
I   had   mused   midst   the   myst'ry  of  dead   and  gone   Hist'ry,  and   on    all 

the  old  minstrels  and  all  the   old   lines, 
And   I   found   that   the   basis   of  most  of  the  cases 
Was  Money,   was  Love,  or  was    Hate. 

I  thought  of  the  poets — of  course,   you    must     know     it's  a   subject   that 

comes  when  one  sits  in  the  dark — 
And   I   analyzed   mentally,   patiently,  gently,  the  whole  gorgeous  make-up 

of   poesy's   spark  : 
And  then,  perhaps  calmer,  I  sized   up    the   Drama — 
The   plays   that   are   tragic,    the  ones   that  are  funny — 
And  I  saw   the  incentive  to  the  authors   inventive 
Was  Love,  or  was  Hate,  or  was  Money. 

Indeed,    when   I   pondered  how   mortals    have    squandered    these    primitive 

passions,   and  how 
In  all  books  and  on  stages,  from  earliest     ages,     they've    strummed     the 

same  strings  until  now  ; 
It  seemed  to  me,  dreaming,  the  knowledge  came  gleaming 
How  vastly  superior,  how  far,  far  above, 
All   these   passions  inferior,   this  "getting,"  and  "fretting," 
This    "Money,"    this    "Hatred"— is  Love. 

— George  Trovers  Batty. 


The  Success  of  Tree  Surgery 


Conservation  is  a  ivord  lately  much  in  use  by  Canadians.  The 
present  article  is  by  J.  J.  Levison,  B.A.,  M.F.,  Arboriculturist, 
Brooklyn  Park  Department,  and  appeared  in  Country  Life  in 
America  in  a  recent  issue.  It  is  interesting  to  the  farmer,  because 
it  reveals  something  of  what  might  be  done  to  prolong  the  lives 
and  usefulness  of  many  of  our  old  but  still  vigorous  apple  trees, 
which  have  been  handicapped  in  the  race  by  reason  of  injudicious 
pruning.  The  principles  of  pruning,  as  outlined  in  the  article,  are 
for  shade  trees,  and  must  be  modified  for  use  in  apple  orchards. 


CAVITY  filling  is  necessitated  by  im- 
proper tree  pruning  and  neglect  in 
dressing   wounds.     Where   the  trees 
have  been  properly  cared  for  from  their 
early  start,  cavity  filling  has  no  place  at 


ALMOST  TOO  LATE  TO  REMEDY 

all.  In  old  neglected  trees,  cavity  filling- 
is  justifiable  only  where  it  can  serve  the 
practical  purpose  of  eliminating  moisture 
and  where  every  trace  of  diseased  wood  con 
be  thoroughly  removed,  before  the  filing 
is  inserted.  To  insure  a  perfect  filling  the 
operator  or  consulting  forester  must  be 
able  to  tell  whether  the  disease  has  per- 


meated the  whole  tree  or  is  still  in  its  first 
stages.  He  must  know  whether  the  dis- 
ease prefers  dead  wood,  or  live  wood,  or 
both;  whether  it  is  apt  to  attack  the  neigh- 
boring trees  of  another  species,  and  whe- 


PREPARING  CAVITY  FOR  CEMENT 

ther  it  is  preferable  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
limb  or  tree  instead  of  filling  it.  He  must 
be  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the 
fungus  fibres  (mycelia)  in  order  to  know 
when  to  stop  cutting  into  the  cavity,  and 
lie  must  know  how  to  destroy  the  various 
insect  enemies  found  within  the  cavity. 
He  must  know  whether  the  wood  is  na- 
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turally  strong  and  pliable  or  soft  and 
brash  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  he  can  chisel  into  the  cavity  with 
safety.  He  must  judge  whether  an  ordin- 
ary filling  will  hold  or  whether  there  is  a 
call  for  special  reinforcements  and  me- 
chanical devices  such  as  tin  plates  over  the 
cement  to  hold  the  filling  in  a  swaying 
young  tree,  or  iron  bars  to  hold  the  fill- 
ing between  two  split  limbs.  Finally,  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  species  and 
general  condition  of  the  tree  in  question 
will  be  serviceable  in  deciding  the  future 
possibility  of  the  tree  after  treatment. 
These  foregoing  observations  are  all  ne- 
cessary before  the  actual  filling-process  is 
commenced,  and  in  addition  to  them  1 
want  strongly  to  emphasize  the  fact  that, 
.similar  to  the  cancerous  growth  of  a  hu- 
man being,  there  are  thousands  of  minute 
fibres  radiating  through  the  wood  of  the 
tree  from  the  centre  of  disease,  and  unless 
every  bit  of  this  infested  wood  is  elimin- 
ated the  work  will  fail.  Moreover,  the 
filling  must  serve  the  practical  purpose  of 
preventing  moisture  from  collecting  in 
one  place,  and,  in  case  of  diseased  hollow 
trunks,  perpendicular  shallow  wounds, 
and  similar  instances,  the  attainment  of 
these  conditions  is  frequently  impossible. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  chisel,  gouge, 
and  coal-tar,  without  the  filling,  are  the 
better  and  cheaper  mediums  of  prolong- 
ing the  life  of  the  tree,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  axe  is  the  only  alternative. 

Where,  however,  a  filling  can  be  put  in 
with  advantage,  the  process  should  con- 
sist in  removing  all  diseased  wood  from 
it  with  the  free  use  of  the  knife,  chisel,  or 
gouge.  It  is  far  better  to  enlarge  the 
cavity  by  cutting  out  every  bit  of  diseased 
wood  than  it  is  to  leave  a  smaller  hole  in 
an  unhealthy  state,  for  every  trace  of  dis- 
ease left  within  the  cavity  will  continue 
its  destructive  work  behind  the  filling, 
and  later  on  destroy  the  tree  just  the  same 
as  if  there  had  been  no  filling  at  all. 
Where  there  are  boring  insects  within  the 
cavity,  their  destruction  must  be  assured 
before  filling  is  commenced.  It  frequent- 
ly happens  with  large  cavities  and  hollow 
trunks  that  the  boring  insects  cannot  be 
reached  individually  by  hand,  and  in  such 
cases  an  original  method  of  fumigating 
the  cavity  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  writ- 
er, which  consists  in  closing  all  orifices 


leading  to  the  cavity  with  tar  paper  and 
then  filling  it  with  vapor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  or  with  that  of  carbon  bisulphide. 
Either  of  these  gases  will  kill  all  animal 
life  and  will  penetrate  the  extreme  bur- 
rows which  the  operator's  syringe  or  knife 
could  never  reach  or  which  might  have 
otherwise  escaped  his  eye.  AVhen  the  cav- 
ity is  absolutely  freed  from  disease  and 
insects  its  walls  should  be  washed  with 
corrosive  sublimate  and  covered  with  white 
lead  or  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  in- 
terior should  then  be  studded  with  nails 
and  solidly  filled  with  bricks,  stones,  and 
cement,  or  with  charcoal,  bricks,  and  ce- 
ment. When  that  is  done,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  cavity  is  interlaced  with  wire  to 
assist  in  holding  the  solid  material  in 
place,  and  a  layer  of  cement,  mixed  with 
one-third  sand,  is  then  placed  over  the 
wire.  When  dry,  this  layer  should  be  cov- 
ered with  coal-tar.  The  exposed  face  of 
the  filling  must  not  be  brought  out  to  the 
same  plane  with  the  outer  bark  of  the  tree, 
but  should  rather  recede  a  little  beyond 
the  growing  tissue  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  outer  bark.  By  this 
method  the  growing  tissue  will  be  enabled 
to  extend  over  the  cement  and  cover  the 
whole  cavity,  if  it  be  a  small  one,  or  else 
to  grow  out  sufficiently  to  overlap  the 
filling  and  hold  it  as  a  frame  holds  a  pic- 
ture.  The  growth  of  this  living  tissue 
can  be  much  accelerated  by  cutting 
around  the  border  of  the  orifice  immedi- 
ately before  the  season  of  growth  com- 
mences. Of  the  many  failures  in  filling 
cavities,  the  great  majority  are  due  to 
an  incomplete  removal  of  diseased  wood, 
to  the  cement  being  flushed  out  to  the 
surface  of  the  outer  bark,  or  to  the  want 
of  tar  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  filling. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  all  prun- 
ing should  be,  first,  to  cut  off  a  branch  as 
close  and  parallel  with  the  trunk  as  pos- 
sible. Every  stub  left  by  a  branch  cut  off 
at  some  distance  from  its  origin  is  bound 
to  die,  decay,  and  fall  out.  The  cavity  left 
by  the  decayed  stub  becomes  filled  with 
stagnant  water  and  eventually  leads  dis- 
ease and  insects  into  the  body  of  the  tree. 
The  second  principle  to  bear  in  mind  is  to 
cover  with  coal-tar  every  wound  produced 
by  the  removed  limb  or  by  bruising  of  the 
bark.  The  untarred  wood,  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  will  crack,  decay,  and  be- 
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come  diseased,  and  insects  will  then  Hud 
an  easy  entrance  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 
Coal-tar  is  by  far  preferable  to  paint  and 
other  substances  for  covering  wounds.  The 
tar  penetrates  the  exposed  wood,  produc- 


NAILS  TO  HOLD  THE  CONCRETE 

ing  an  antiseptic  as  well  as  a  protective  ef- 
fect, while  paint  and  similar  substances 
form  only  a  superficial  covering  which 
may  peel  off  in  course  of  time  or  crack 
and  protrude  from  the  wood,  thus  form- 
ing between  the  paint  and  the  wood  a 
suitable  breeding-place  for  the  develop- 
ment of  insects  and  fungi.  The  third  and 
probably  the  most  urgent  principle  is  to 
be  as  sparing  and  judicious  in  your  prun- 
ing as  possible.  There  has  been  by  far 
more  injury  done  by  an  excess  of  prun- 
ing and  improper  cutting  of  branches  than 
by  neglect  of  pruning.  Too  much  prun- 
ing at  one  time  should  never  be  indulged 
in,  and  no  branch  should  be  removed  from 
a  tree  without  good  reason.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  trees  like  the  beech  and 
maple,  which  naturally  grow  in  dense 
shade.  In  fact,  any  tree  that  has  been 
properly  trained  and  cared  for  in  its 
youth  will  need  but  little  pruning  later 
on.  Head  and  broken  branches  carry  de- 
cay and  injurious  insects  into  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  and  are,  moreover,  dangerous 
and  unsightly.  They  should,  therefore, 
be  removed  as  soon  as  observed,  regard- 
less of  the  pruning-season.  But  all  other 
pruning,  which  should  always  be  moder- 
ate and  include  only  the  removal  of  crook- 


ed and  low  limbs  ami  the  shortening  of 
overgrown  branches,  can  best  be  done  in 
early  summer  or  early  fall,  if  several 
large  branches' on  one  tree  are  to  be  re- 
moved, it  should  be  done  gradually,  the 
work  extending  over  several  seasons. 
"Ileading  back,"  or  cutting  off  the  top  of 
a.  tree,  should  be  resorted  to  only  where 
the  tree  is  old  and  failing,  but,  being  a 
simpler  process  than  skilful  trimming,  it 
is  much  abused  and  very  frequently  in- 
dulged in  unnecessarily,  thereby  not  only 
stunting  the  tree  and  making  the  crown 
thick  and  stubby,  but  also  producing  a 
number  of  large  cuts  which  open  a  sure 
road  for  the  entrance  of  disease  and  in- 
sects.  Some  trees,  like  the  elm,  sycamore, 
linden,  and  willow  will  stand  the  process 
of  heading  back  more  than  others,  and 
the  Carolina  poplar  is  a  tree  that  must  be 
cut  back  every  few  years  to  keep  its  crown 
from  becoming  too  tall  and  unsafe. 

All  pruning  should  be  commenced  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  and  finished  at  the  bot- 
tom. A  shortened  branch  should  termin- 
ate in  a  small  twig  so  that  the  leaves  on 
the  twig  may  draw  the  sap  to  the  freshly 
cut  wound  and  thus  enable  the  growing- 
layer  under  the  bark  to  heal  over  it.  If 
the  branch  to  be  removed  happens  to  be  a 
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large  one,  the  first  operation  should  con- 
sist of  two  cuts  made  half  way  through  at 
some  distance  from  the  trunk,  one  from 
below  and  the  other  from  above.  This  will 
remove   the  heaviest   part   of   the   branch 
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without  .stripping  the  bark  from  the  trunk. 
The  remaining  stub  can  then  be  properly 
sawn  off. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tree  pruning  is  the 
care  of  stripped  bark  and  neglected  sur- 
face wounds.  In  all  such  cases,  the  loose 
bark  should  be  carefully  cut  off  and  the 
exposed  wood  immediately  covered  with 
coal-tar.  If  the  wound  is  an  old  one,  then 
the  outer  layer  of  softened  wood  should 
be  scraped  off  and  the  tar  applied  to  the 
new  surface  of  hard  wood.  The  usual 
method  of  bandaging  a  wound  with  bur- 
lap, or  sometimes  with  burlap  and  man- 
ure, is  very  injurious  to  the  tree,  because 
underneath  the  bandage  the  disease  germs 
will  find  an  excess  of  moisture  and  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  sun,  which  are  just 
the  ideal  conditions  necessary  for  their  de- 
velopment. Manure  itself,  moreover,  is  a 
great  carrier  of  fungus  spores  or  disease 
germs,  and  under  the  favorable  conditions 
formed  by  the  bandage  the  wound  in- 
variably becomes  affected  with  disease. 

Another  branch  of  tree  surgery  con- 
cerns itself  with  fastening  limbs  of  trees 
to  prevent  them  from  splitting. 

A  very  injurious  method  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end  is  frequently  rasorted  to. 
where  each  of  the  branches  is  bound  by 
an  iron  band  and  the  bands  are  then  join- 
ed by  a  bar.  The  branches  eventually  out- 
grow the  diameter  of  the  bands,  causing 
the  latter  to  cut  into  the  living  tissue  and 
destrov  it. 


Another  method  of  bracing  limbs  to- 
gether consists  in  running  a  single  bolt 
through  them  and  fastening  each  end  of 
the  bolt  with  a  washer  and  nut.  This 
method  is  better  than  the  first,  because  U 
allows  for  the  growth  of  the  limbs  in 
thickness.  A  still  better  method,  however, 
consists  in  using  a  bar  composed  of  three 
parts.  Each  of  the  two  branches  has  a 
short  bolt  passed  through  it  horizontally, 
and  the  two  short  bolts  are  then  connected 
by  a  third  bar.  This  arrangement  will 
shift  all  the  pressure  caused  by  the  sway- 
ing of  the  limbs  to  the  middle  connecting- 
bar.  In  ca.^e  of  a  wind-storm  the  middle 
bar  will  be  the  one  to  bend,  while  the 
bolts  which  pass  through  the  limbs  will 
remain  intact.  The  outer  ends  of  the 
short  bolts  should  have  their  washers  and 
nuts  slightly  embedded  in  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  so  that  the  living  tissue  of  the  tree 
may  eventually  grow  over  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  bars  firmly  in  place 
and  exclude  moisture  and  disease. 

A  chain  is  sometimes  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  middle  section  of  the 
bar,  and.  in  some  cases,  where  more  than 
two  branches  have  to  be  joined  together, 
a  ring  might  lake  the  place  of  the  middle 
bar  or  chain. 

Bolts  on  a  tree  detract  considerably 
from  its  natural  beauty,  and  they  should, 
therefore,  be  used  only  where  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 

tree. 


The  most  abundant  thing  in 

Canada  is  natural  wealth ; 
The  most  noteworthy  thing,  strong  men 
The  most  dangerous  thing,  sectionalism ; 
And  the  most  to  be  desired  thing — 
A  Pan-Canadian  viewpoint. — Witness 

the   Reciprocity  discussions. 


The  Sick  Child 


THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    ILLNESS. 

ALL  acute  diseases  begin  in  much  the 
same  way.  If  you  have  had  both 
la  grippe  and  typhoid  fever,  you  re- 
member that  you  had  the  same  headache, 
the  same  thirst,  the  same  pain  in  the  small 
of  your  back  and  the  back  of  your  legs — 
that  you  "hung  round"  the  stove,  and 
rather  liked  a  hot  water  bottle,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  your  cheeks  were  flushed  and 
your  hand  hot.  The  only  thing  that  you 
did  gladly  was  to  go  to  bed — and  that 
your  temper  was  shorter  than  usual.  The 
only  difference  was  that  in  a  few  days 
grippe  lost  its  hold,  but  typhoid  fever  last- 
ed much  longer. 

THE    CHILD'S    SYMPTOMS. 

So  it  is  with  the  sick  boy  and  his  sis- 
ter. They  are  not  as  good  children  as 
usual.  They  do  not  want  to  run  round. 
They  have  forgotten  the  secret  of  perpet- 
ual motion.  None  of  their  toys  interest 
them  much.  No  more  are  Longfellow's 
lines  true  of  them, 

"Above  their  bowls  with  rims  of  blue 
Four  azure  eyes  of  deeper  hue 
Are  gazing,  dreamy  with  delight." 
So  far  from  gazing  with  delight  over  their 
milk-bowls,  perhaps  the  little  boy  and  girl 
will  not  come  to  the  table  at  all.   Perhaps 
little  or  nothing  satisfies  the  appetite.   Cer- 
tainly the  joy  which  the  advent  of  din- 
ner causes  to  a  healthy  child  is  quite  gone. 

THE    CHILD'S    APPEARANCE. 

The  Face. 
The  aspect  of  the  child  is  changed.   He 
"does  not  look  himself."    Pallor,  perhaps, 
may  be  noticed.     A  tired  expression  is  on 
(he  little  face. 

The  Tongue. 
The  tongue,  instead  of  being  red,  mo- 
bile, and  pointed  at  the  tip,  looks  more  or 
less  huge,  flat  and  "dirty,"  i.e..  coated  with 
a  yellowish  white  covering.  Perhaps  it 
also  shows  at  the  sides  small  indentations, 


which  are  evidently  the  marks  of  the  teeth. 
That  yellowish  white  coating  is  significant. 
It  means  that  the  glands  are  not  working 
much. 

The  Bad  Taste  in  the  Mouth. 

It  means  that  the  normal  process  of 
rapidly  casting  off  and  removing  of  warn- 
out  flat  cells,  which  are  the  very  outside 
coating  of  that  busy  organ,  the  tongue,  has 
stopped.  This  makes  the  white  "fur."  So, 
as  the  wonderful  and  complicated  end- 
organs  of  the  nerves  concerned  in  the 
sense  of  taste  are  thus  covered  and  choked 
with  debris  and  dead  material,  even 
though  all  this  is  microscopic  in  size,  the 
taste  in  the  mouth  is  bad.  And,  further- 
more, this  tongue  is  a  little  bit  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  we 
can  see.  And  it  is  the  best  index  we  have 
of  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  canal 
which  we  cannot  see.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  stomach  probably  at 
that  moment  looks  as  yellowish-white  and 
dirty  as  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  tongue,  and  the  glands  of  the  stomach, 
are  quite  as  much  "on  strike"  as  the 
glands  in  the  mouth. 

The  Face  and  Eyes. 

Perhaps  the  child's  eyes  are  red;  per- 
haps they  are  watering ;  perhaps  the  light 
hurts  the  eyes.  That  all  looks  like  measles, 
which  generally  begins  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  common  cold — sneezing,  water 
running  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  cough 
and  some  feverishness. 

The  Throat  and  the  Skin. 

Two  excellent  rules  when  a  child  is 
thought  to  be  sick  are  to  look  at  the  throat 
in  a  good  light,  and  to  examine  the  skin 
of  the  face  and  body  most  carefully  for 
any  eruption,  or  "rash,"  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  child's  throat,  perhaps,  looks 
a  little  reddened,  compared  with  the  color 
of  the  rest  of  the  mouth. 
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Koplik's  Spots. 
But  the  eye  of  a  quick  observer,  even  one 
who  has  not  had  medical  training,  may 
see,  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  just  near 
the  "six-year  molar"  tooth,  two  or  three 
curious-looking  spots.  They  are  white  or 
bluish  white  in  color,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a,  reddened  margin.  If  you  see  them, 
then  this  child  with  these  symptoms  of  a 
bad  cold,  has  not  really  a  cold- — this  child 
has  measles.  These  spots  are  called  Kop- 
lik's Spots.  They  should  not  really  be 
called  after  Koplik  any  more  than  this 
continent  should  be  called  after  Amerigo 
Vespucci.  Columbus  discovered  America 
first,  in  1492,  and  Filatow  discovered  these 
spots  first,  in  1895,  but  the  continent,  and 
the  spots,  that  the  one  and  the  other  dis- 
covered are  called  America  and  Koplik's. 

A  Chance  to  Avoid  Infection. 
However,  the  importance  of  these  spots 
is  this:  It  is  at  the  beginning,  before  the 
rash  comes  out,  that  measles  are  most  in- 
fectious. And  the  rash  does  not  come  out 
for  three  or  four  days.  Very,  very  rarely 
is  its  appearance  delayed  to  five  or  six 
days.  But  the  tiny,  bluish-white  spots 
with  a  reddened  ring  round  them  come 
out  in  the  mouth  on  the  first  day.  See 
what  a  chance  there  is  to  avoid  infection 
if  you  see  these  spots  three  days  ahead  of 
the  rash.  Formerly,  even  a  doctor  had  to 
wait  till  the  rash  appeared  before  being 
sure  of  the  diagnosis  of  measles.  Now, 
Koplik's  Spots  are  a  great  help. 

Do  Not  Spread  Disease. 
But  at  the  same  time,  whenever  a  child 
(or  an  adult,  either)  is  taken  ill,  it  is 
much  safer  and  better  for  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  nurse  and  the  doctor,  to  keep 
away  out  of  the  room  where  the  patient 
is,  or  should  be.  The  time  is  coming  when 
people  with  influenza  and  grippe  and 
bad  colds  will  not  be  supposed  to  scatter 
these  somewhat  inconvenient  and  danger- 
ous complaints  broadcast  in  the  home,  the 
office,  the  street  cars,  the  factory,  the  shop, 
the  theatre  and  the  church,  as  they  do 
to-day. 


Where  to  Look  for  the  Rash. 

Another  point  about  the  rash  of  measles. 
It  comes  out  at  first  as  a  tiny  red  spot, 
then  in  a  few  hours  the  spot  enlarges, 
takes  a  different  shape,  looks  blotchy,  and 
deeper,  somewhat  purple  in  color.  It  ap- 
pears first  on  the  forehead  and  the  rest 
of  the  face — perhaps  on  the  neck,  per- 
haps behind  the  ear. 

Afterwards  it  reaches  the  chest  and  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

The  Rash  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

This  may  be  the  best  place  to  mention 
that  the  rash  of  scarlet  fever,  on  the  con- 
trary, 

1 — Appears  within  24  hours  of  the  on- 
set of  illness; 

2 — Appears  first  on  the  chest,  not  on 
the  face; 

o — Appears  of  a  bright  scarlet  color, 
quite  unlike  the  mottled,  blotchy,  rose- 
colored  rash  of  measles,  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  look  purple. 

Look  at  the  Throat. 

Finally,  as  to  the  throat.  It  must  be 
repeated  here — when  the  child  is  ill — 
never  forget  to  look  at  the  throat.  Some- 
times a  fatal  attack  of  diphtheria  occurs 
in  which  the  child  never  complained  of 
the  throat  at  all.  In  scarlet  fever  the 
throat  is  very  red,  sore  and  swollen.  In 
measles  it  is  merely  reddened.  In  diph- 
theria it  is  covered  more  or  less  with  a 
dirty  whitish-yellow  membrane — a  serious 
thing  to  see.  In  tonsillitis  there  are  yel- 
low-white spots  here  and  there,  but  no 
membrane  covering  the  throat,  and  often 
part  of  the  soft  palate  as  well.  (Still,  no 
doctor  nowadays  thinks  of  saying  that  a 
throat  with  yellowish-white  exudate  on  it 
is  diphtheria,  or  is  not  diphtheria,  until  a 
swab  has  been  taken  and  the  culture  from 
it  examined  under  the  microscope  by  an 
expert) .  And  nowadays  we  have  the  great 
weapon  of  anti-toxin  to  drive  back  death 
from  diphtheria. 

— Helen  MacMurchy. 


A  Plea  For 
A  Fuller  and  Broader  Farm  Life 


By  W.  A.  Craick 


In  a  reverie  of  smoke  and  smouldering 
logs  and  dim  lamp-light  we  had  been  lis- 
tening dreaming!  y  to  the  philosophizing 
of  Sandy  McLeod  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
old  homestead  at  Seven  Maples.  He  had 
rambled  on  and  on  until  the  rest  of  us  had 
pretty  well  lost  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment. Then  suddenly  raising  his  voice, 
he  ended  his  monologue  with  these  some- 
what startling  words: 

"And  then  along  comes  old  Daddy 
Death  and  nips  us  off." 

Daddy  Death?  It  was  a  new  title  to  me 
for  the  grim  reaper  and  judging  by  the 
look  on  the  faces  of  the  other  fellows,  it 
sounded  strange  in  their  ears  also.  For  a 
moment  no  one  spoke  and  only  the  sett- 
ling of  the  ashes  on  the  hearth  broke  the 
silence.  Then  Brian  Boskill  drew  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  began. 

"You're  right,  Sandy.  You're  right. 
Most  of  us  farmers  never  begin  to  live  un- 
til old  Daddy  Death,  as  you  call  him, 
comes  and  knocks  at  the  door.  Then  we 
realize  what's  what,  when  it's  too  late. 
There  was  Jacob  Oldwright  down  the 
third  concession,  who  died  last  January. 
He  was  forever  talking  about  that  flower 
garden  he  was  going  to  fix  up  in  the  front 
of  his  house.  Why,  I  mind  hearing  Jacob 
talking  about  it  twenty  years  ago.  Seems 
when  he  married,  he  took  his  wife  on  a 
honeymoon  up  to  his  uncle's  place  in 
Elgin  County.  Uncle  had  as  ffne  a  farm 
as  you  could  want  to  see  and  he  had  a 
wonderful  garden  out  in  front  that  caught 
Jacob's  eye.  Jacob  never  forgot  the  looks 
of  that  garden  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he'd  have  another  like  it  in  front  of 
his  house.  Well,  the  first  year  Jacob  had 
his  hands  full  with  the  crops.  He  was 
ambitious  and  wanted  to  show  Mrs.  Jacob 
what  sort  of  a  smart  farmer  he  was.  He 
put  off  setting  out  that  flower  garden  un- 


til next  season.  Then  next  year  some- 
thing else  turned  up  in  the  money-mak- 
ing way  that  hindered  him  again  and  so 
on.  It  wasn't  from  laziness  that  Jacob 
held  off  from  making  that  garden.  There 
wasn't  a  harder-working  farmer  in  the 
township.  But  he  was  out  after  his  pile 
and  he  didn't  like  to  spare  a  minute  from 
the  job.  Only  last  winter  he  stopped  me 
'down  the  Cranberry  Road  and  told  me  he 
was  thinking  of  making  some  improve- 
ments round  the  place  in  the  spring,  put- 
ting on  a  verandah,  laying  out  a  flower 
garden  and  so  on.  I  knew  he'd  never  do 
it  and  neither  he  did.  The  old  place 
looks  just  ahout  the  same  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

"Tli  ere  was  a  farmer  who  had  plenty  of 
money  to  make  himself  comfortable  and 
fix  up  his  place  stylish-like  and  he  might 
just  as  well  have  gone  ahead  years  ago  and 
enjoyed  himself.  But,  no  sir,  he  slaved 
away  until  he  died.  And  there's  hundreds 
like  him." 

"They  talk  about  city  folk  being  mon- 
ey grabbers,"  put  in  David  Jackson,  the 
school  teacher,  "but  it  seems  to  be  that 
farmers  are  just  about  as  bad.  Look  at  all 
those  fellows  down  the  back  line.  They're 
making  lots  of  money  but  they  don't 
spend  a  cent — miserable  houses,  no  con- 
veniences, nothing  to  make  life  worth 
while.  And  yet  they  have  the  chance  to 
have  lots  of  luxuries. 

"I've  often  wondered  if  something 
couldn't  be  done  to  show  these  people  how 
to  live.  I  may  be  wrong  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we'll  all  manage  to  make  a  living 
out  of  this  old  world  some  way  or  other, 
without  worrying  ourselves  over  what's 
going  to  happen  next  year  or  ten  years 
from  now.  The  man  who  is  forever  con- 
cerned about  the  future  and  what  may 
befall  him  then  is  only  half-living  his  life. 
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"Mind  you,  I'm  not  arguing  for  the 
careless  life.  Anyone  who  is  fool  enough 
to  idle  away  his  time  now,  will  have  to  pay 
for  it  to-morrow.  But  what  I  mean  is  that 
the  man  who  does  a  good  honest  day's 
work  is  entitled  to  some  agreeable  relax- 
ation after  working  hours.  If  he  doesn't 
take  this  relaxation,  he  is  a  loser. 

"It's  like  that  story  I  heard  about 
Farmer  Hancock's  son,  that  holds  that  ten 
thousand  dollar  job  in  Chicago.  When  he 
first  went  to  the  States,  he  stopped  off  for 
a  day  or  two  in  Toronto  to  attend  to  some 
business  for  his  father.  It  kept  him  pretty 
busy  and  he  was  good  and  tired  the  night 
he.  was  to  travel  from  Toronto  to  Chicago. 
He  had  very  little  money  and  he  was  go- 
ing to  a  strange  city  where  he  had  no  def- 
inite prospects.  Nine  fellows  out  of  ten 
under  the  circumstances  would  have 
travelled  in  a  day  car  and  saved  the  extra 
charge  for  the  Pullman,  but  Harry  Han- 
cock argued  that  as  he  had  done  a  hard 
day's  work,  was  tired  and  wanted  to  land 
in  Chicago  as  fresh  as  possible,  he  was  en- 
titled to  travel  as  comfortably  as  he  reason- 
ably could.  He  was  just  one  of  those 
people  who  believe  in  living  in  the  present 
and  not  worrying  unduly  about  the  fu- 
ture. So  he  bought  a  Pullman  ticket  and 
slept  all  night  in  a  comfortable  berth. 
Next  morning  he  felt  fine.  He  struck  up 
an  acquaintance  with  the  man  who  occu- 
pied the  berth  above  him,  became  friendly 
with  him  and  told  him  all  about  himself. 
The  man  happened  to  be  the  head  of  a  big 
seed  concern  in  Chicago  who  was  just  look- 
ing for  a  young  fellow  like  Harry.  The 
result  was  Harry  got  the  job  and  didn't 
have  to  wear  out  shoe  leather  after  all  in 
looking  for  a  position.  Tf  he  had  worried 
about  his  future  to  the  extent  of  saving 
tbe  Pullman  fare  he  would  never  have 
met  the  man  who  offered  him  the  job." 

"That  reminds  me  of  Stephen  Cook's 
experience  with  the  windmill,"  remarked 
Brian.  "Stephen  wasn't  much  of  a  fann- 
er and  he  had  a  pretty  poor  place  down 
there  near  the  sand  hills,  but  he  had  pluck 
if  any  man  had.  Ten  years  ago,  when  he 
bought  the  farm,  it  was  a  pretty  dilapidat- 
ed-looking place.  You  probably  remem- 
ber it,  Sandy?  The  house  was  rickety, 
the  barn  rotted  away  and  the  whole  farm 
in  bad  shape.  To-day  Stephen's  got  one 
of  the  most  creditable  places  in  these  parts. 


You  wouldn't  know  it  now,  Mr.  Jackson, 
from  the  old  ramshackle  place  it  was  then. 
Stephen  had  an  up-hill  fight  for  a  year  or 
two.  One  of  his  greatest  difficulties  was  to 
get  water.  There  was  a  well  in  the  barn- 
yard but  it  used  to  go  dry  every  summer 
and  then  he  had  to  cart  water  down  from 
Heath's  place  half  a  mile  up  the  road. 
One  day  one  of  these  wind-mill  agents 
happened  along  and  got  talking  to  Ste- 
phen. Like  the  rest  of  his  breed  he  had  a 
persuasive  way  about  him  and  he  pretty 
soon  convinced  Stephen  that  just  what  he 
needed  was  a  wind-mill.  Stephen  had  the 
farm  mortgaged  as  it  was  and  he  had 
mighty  little  spare  cash,  but  he  didn't 
worry  much  about  the  future,  being  a  con- 
fident sort  of  a  chap.  Besides  he  didn't 
see  why  he  should  have  to  spend  a  good 
hour  every  day  bringing  down  water  from 
Heath's.  So  he  took  the  plunge  and 
bought  a  wind-mill.  They  sunk  a  new 
well  down  in  the  valley,  piped  a  line  up  to 
the  barn  and  erected  a  wind-mill.  It 
worked  fine.  All  Stephen  had  to  do  was 
to  turn  the  tap  and  the  water  flowed  down 
from  his  tank.  After  that  Stephen  went 
in  for  dairying  and  stock-raising,  which 
he'd  never  had  been  able  to  do  on  that 
farm  without  the  wind-mill.  Seems  to  me 
a,  farmer  might  just  as  well  put  in  all  the 
conveniences  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  It 
saves  time  and  time's  a  great  asset." 

"Yes,  indeed,  time's  a  great  asset,"  said 
David  Jackson,  "and  the  impressive  part 
of  it  is  that  you  can't  increase  it  by  a  min- 
ute. Every  man  is  given  twenty-four 
hours  of  it  each  day,  no  more  and  no  less. 
Von  spend  it  once  only  and  when  it's  gone 
you  can  never  get  it  back  again.  There's 
no  aristocracy  of  time  as  there  is  an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  No  one  can  corner 
time  and  keep  some  of  it  away  from  the 
rest  of  us,  as  they  can  money.  How  1 
wish  I  could  get  the  people  in  this  district 
to  realize  this  great  fact  and  persuade 
them  not  to  spend  their  precious  time  in 
such  a  one-sided  way.  The  right  kind  of 
life  is  many-sided  and  yet  harinonius.  It 
shouldn't  be  made  up  entirely  of  earning 
a  living.  That's  only  a  small  part  of  the 
best  life.  It  should  be  filled  in  with  other 
interests  as  well — interests  that  help  the 
mind,  strengthen  the  body  and  warm  the 
heart.  I  may  be  a  theorist  but  I  think 
facts  will  bear  me  out. 
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"Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmer  round  here?  I  don't  think 
you  will  say  that  it  is  Joe  King,  though  I 
suppose  Joe  is  making  far  more  money 
than  anybody  else.  The  best  all-round 
farmer  to  my  mind  is  Hy  Marshall.  He's 
a  farmer  heart  and  soul.  Enthusiastic  is 
no  word  for  it.  But  he  doesn't  narrow 
down  his  interests  to  the  single  object  of 
getting  all  the  money  he  can  squeeze  out 
of  his  land.  No,  sir.  He  lives.  Look  at 
that  home  of  his.  Many  a  city  man  would 
envy  it.  He's  always  doing  something  to 
it  to  make  it  prettier  and  more  comfort- 
able and  convenient  for  Mrs.  Marshall  and 
the  girls. 

"A  good  many  of  the  farmers  round 
here  seem  to  think  that  if  they've  got  a 
brick  house  to  live  in,  no  matter  how  it's 
put  together,  they've  gone  the  limit  in 
farmhouse  fashions.  The  surroundings 
don't  matter  one  iota,  nor  the  inside  fix- 
ings, so  far  as  I  can  see.  Just  look  at  that 
place  of  Benny  Donald's.  He's  got  a  nice 
looking  house  I'll  admit,  but  that's  all 
you  can  say  about  it.  It's  perched  up  on 
the  top  of  that  knoll  like  a  lonely  eagle, 
— not  a  tree  in  sight,  not  one  attractive- 
looking  feature  about  the  place.  If  he 
had  only  planted  a  few  trees  around 
there,  when  he  built  the  house,  and  paid 
some  attention  to  the  grounds,  by  this 
time  he  would  have  had  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest places  in  the  country.  Then  there's 
O'Connell's  place.  You  know  the  state 
of  things  up  there?  the  front  vard's  full  of 
chips  and  the  back-vard's  littered  with 
manure.  It's  horriblv  depressing  and  I 
don't  wonder  poor  Jennv's  in  the  asv- 
lum" 

"When  I  was  over  in  the  old  countrv 
last  summer,  I  couldn't  heln  but  notice 
the  differenece  in  the  atmosphere  around 
the  old  farm  steadincs  there.  The  farm- 
ers over  there  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
value  of  artistic  surroundings.  The 
houses  are  wreathed  in  flowers.  There 
are  blossoming  hedges,  shade  tree  and 
wardens.  Indeed,  rural  England  as  Wash- 
in  fton  Irving  has  observed  is  a  sort  of 
Paradise  on  earth. 

"Contrast  that  with  the  bareness  of 
most  of  our  farmers'  homes!  Barb  wir<* 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  hedorpss  and  wood 
chips  make  a  wretched  nietnre  beside 
green  lawns.     With   our  abundant  possi- 


bilities, it's  a  shame  to  neglect  these  fea- 
tures which  contribute  so  much  to  the 
elevation  and  enjoyment  of  life.  No  won- 
der boys  leave  the  farm ! 

"Then  as  to  the  conveniences.  It  makes 
me  boil  to  think  of  the  way  some  farmers 
neglect  this  matter.  They'll  spend  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  fixing  up  accommoda- 
tion for  animals  and  they  grudge  the 
money  to  fix  things  up  for  their  families. 
It's  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
farming  community  that  they  should 
have  fine  barns  and  stables  and  a  wretch- 
ed ramshackle  outhouse  for  the  use  of  the 
familv,  with  no  water  privileges  in  the 
dwelling  house,  the  installation  of  which, 
requires  only  a  little  brain  exercise." 

"It's  not  as  if  we  farmers  couldn't  be  a 
lot  more  comfortable  and  live  a  lot  better 
than  we  do."  said  Brian,  "only  there's  a 
feeling  among  the  farming  communitv 
that  a  farmer's  not  a  real  genuine  son  of 
the  soil  unless  he  adopts  a  particular  way 
of  living.  It's  human  nature  to  look  a 
wee  bit  suspicious  like,  at  a  fellow  who 
comes  along  dressed  just  a  little  flashier 
than  the  average  run.  He  may  be  all 
right,  but  then  again  he  may  not.  The 
farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  a  pretty  conservative 
chap  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  fact  that  a  man  can  adopt 
city  conveniences  and  still  be  a  good  farm- 
er. You  couldn't  imagine  Joe  King  or 
Donald  or  O'Connell  living  like  Hy 
Marshall.  They'd  be  like  fish  out  of  water 
in  Mrs.  Marshall's  parlor.  Thev  don't 
like  Hy's  way  of  living  and  consider  him 
a  pretty  poor  sort." 

"Yes,  and  what  about  Mrs.  King  and 
the  other  women-folk?"  interposed  the 
schoolmaster,  indignantly.  "Those  women 
are  entitled  to  just  as  much  consideration 
as  Mrs.  Marshall  and  they  would  fit  into 
her  way  of  living  very  easily.  And  yet 
with  all  the  monev  those  men  are  sup- 
posed to  be  worth,  their  wives  have  to  slave 
away  like  hired  help.  That's  the  unfair 
part  of  it.  Just  because  of  a  miserable 
prejudice  against  improvements,  hun- 
dreds of  worthy  women  have  to  struggle 
along  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  with 
mightv  little  of  interesting  encouragement 
in  their  rural  houses." 

Sandy  McLeod,  who  had  been  listening 
silently  and  intently  to  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  schoolmaster  and  Brian,  knock- 
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ed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  slid  it  carefully 
into  his  pocket  and  stood  up  with  his  back 
to  the  fireplace  facing  the  little  circle  of 
men  seated  before  him. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "as  the  schoolmaster 
tells  us,  we've  only  got  so  much  time  to 
live.  There's  lots  a  man  has  to  do  that's 
hard  and  disagreeable  and  I'm  not  at  all 
surprised  that  many  of  us  get  into  a  rut 
and  live  along  sort  of  from  hand  to  mouth. 
But  it's  all  a  mistake.  We  weren't  intend- 
ed for  machines,  else  why  should  we  be 
endowed  with  these  wonderful  minds  of 
ours.  Nature  teaches  us  that  there's  noth- 
ing stationary  in  this  world.  There  must 
be  cither  growth  or  decay.  Well,  then, 
we've  either  got  to  cultivate  those  higher 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  which  Provi- 
dence has  bestowed  on  us,  or  else  let  them 
go  to  ruin.  When  Jacob  Oldwright  kept 
putting  off  making  that  flower  garden  of 
his,  he  stifled  the  desire  for  the  beautiful 
in  his  nature  and  by  the  time  he  came  to 
die  he  was  a  hard,  callous  man.  A  flower 
garden  in  his  case  would  have  been  his 
salvation.    Hy  Marshall  is  one  of  the  big- 


gest-hearted men  for  miles  around,  but  if 
he  hadn't  started  in  early  to  cultivate  that 
kindly  disposition  of  his,  he  might  be  as 
close  to-day  as  old  Joe  King.  It's  your 
duty,  Schoolmaster,  to  force  it  into  the 
heads  of  the  young  fry  that  they  ought  to 
learn  how  to  live  properly  first  and  then 
how  to  earn  their  living  afterwards.  If 
they  learn  the  first  lesson  well,  then  the 
second  follows  naturally.  It's  bound  to. 
Nowadays,  children  are  taught  that  the 
first  essential  is  to  learn  how  to  earn  mon- 
ey. If  that's  done,  it's  pretty  difficult  to 
find  a  space  left  for  teaching  them  how  to 
live  to  the  fullest  possible  advantage. 

"I'm  a  farmer  and  the  son  of  a  farmer 
and  yet  I'm  not  afraid  to  welcome  the 
farmer's  emancipation  from  the  narrow- 
ing days  of  the  past  that  rendered  farm 
life  so  distasteful  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion. There  is  no  life  like  the  big,  free, 
life  of  the  farm  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  made  as  comfortable  and 
happy  and  varied  in  its  interests  as  any 
mode  of  life  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Good  night,  boys,  I'm  going  to  bed." 


A  Canadian  Soldier's  Yarns 


By  A.  H.  Wharten 

(Sergeant  Strathcona  Horse,  S.  A.) 

///  introducing  this  new  writer  to  our  readers  we  feel  like 
boasting  a  little.  Sergeant  Wharton  has  seen  more  real  service  in 
the  wars  of  the  British  Empire  than  an;/  other  writer  about  those 
wars.  He  fought- in  many  of  those  important,  if  small,  "expedi- 
tions' which  have  maintained  order  and  prevented  savagery 
around  the  long  coast  of  Africa.  He  served  as  a  Northwest  Mount- 
ed Policeman  from  the  A9th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  circle.  He 
snowshoed  eight  hundred  miles  to  join  the  Strathcona  Horse  for 
South  Africa.  He  was  made  sergeant  and  served  as  scout  com- 
mander till  the  war  ended,  and  had  some  exciting  experiences. 
Sergeant  Wharton  was  horn  in  western  Ontario  and  is  there  now, 
doing  a  man's  work  and  doing  it  well. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  by  Sergeant  Wharton  to  describe  his 
unusual  experiences,  or  to  do  any  sort  of  writing.  We  "discov- 
ered" him,  and  it  took  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  overcome  his 
reluctance  to  talk  or  write  about  himself.  Our  readers  will  agree 
that  the  result  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  will  look  forward  to 
other  "yarns"  of  his  in  later  numbers  of  this  magazine. 


IT  is  just  a  yarn.  I  am  not  a  writer.  My 
training  and  experience  have  been  of 
other  sorts.  Still,  as  T  have  been  told 
that  Canadians  everywhere  will  be  as  in- 
terested in  it  as  my  family  and  neighbors 
have  been.  I'm  willing  to  spin  it. 

Perhaps  I  should  start  at  the  beginning 
of  my  experience,  when,  as  ahoy,  but  little 
past  twelve  years  of  age.  I  found  a  place 
in  the  nursery  of  the  "Royal  Navy"  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor  on  II. M.S.  "Victory." 
Being  so  young,  I  do  not  remember  very 
much  of  those  days,  except  the  constant 
grind  of  work,  and  schooling  in  all  man- 
ner of  tilings,  from  sailing  a  cutter  to 
cooking  plain  "duff,"  and  becoming  fam- 
iliar with  the  art  of  gunnery.  The  first 
three  years  were  taken  up  in  these  and 
similar  occupations. 

Then  came  thai  day  of  days,  when  1 
found  myself  crossing  the  gang  plank  of 
the  old  store  ship  "Tainie."  embarking  on 
our  first  real  commission.  The  old  trooper 
was  bound  for  the  West  Const  of  Africa, 
with  .-tores  and  a  few  men  and  hoys  to  fill 
the  vacancies  on  the  West  Coast  fleet,  • 


The  following  morning  we  steamed  out 
into  the  harbor,  and,  a*  we  passed  the  old 
"Victory"  the  Boys  played  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me."  Heading  through  the 
needles,  past  Hasler  Point,  we  waved  our 
farewell  to  England,  and  stood  toward  the 
South  and  into  blue  water. 

The  voyage  out  was  uneventful  and 
slow.  Twenty-six  days  to  Ascension  Isl- 
and, and  five  more  to  Sierra  Leone — The 
Land  of  the  Lion — and  the  Gold  Coast. 

We  soon  transferred  to  our  ships,  I 
went  to  the  flag-ship  "Raleigh,"  one  of  the 
old-time  sail  and  steam  cruisers.  The 
others  were  sent  to  the  two  gunboats 
"Sparrow"  and  "Swallow." 

After  a  short  stay  in  Freetown,  we 
cruised  around  the  coast  as  far  East  as  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  first  capturing  a  slave  just 
oil  Zanzibar.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  considerable  trading  in  "black 
ivory"  along  the  Last  Coast.  Then  South 
and  We-I  again,  slopping  at  all  sorts  of 
God-forsaken  places.  All  ships  of  war  on 
the  African  coast  carry  Kroo  "Boys"  for 
►coaling  and  doing    the    rough    work.     At 
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Bathurst,  on  the  Senegambia,  we  shipped 
a  new  bunch  of  Kroo  boy.s.  A  few  days 
afterwards  one  of  these  was  stricken  with 
malaria,  and  was  put  in  the  sick  bay — the 
ship's  hospital.  Some  of  the  others  came 
to  see  him  where  he  lay  in  a  nice  clean, 
white  cot.  After  they  had  all  looked  in 
they  held  a  conference,  which  was  followed 
up  next  morning  by  the  whole  bunch  of 
sixty  reporting  sick !  The  Fleet  Surgeon 
immediately  sized  up  the  situation  and 
ordered  them  lined  up  and  served  with  a 
double  dose  of  black  draft,  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  jalap  invented  by  the  devil. 
There  were  no  more  "black  inventions" 
that  voyage. 

Early  the  next  year  our  relief  ship  came 
to  take  the  place  of  old  boat,  H.M.S.  "St. 
George"  was  the  new  vessel.  Many  Cana- 
dians know  what  she  is  like  for  she  had  a 
full  sister,  H.M.S.  "Blake,"  on  the  Cana- 
dian station  a  few  years  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  had  not  served  three 
years  on  The  Coast  transferred  to  the  new 
boat,  and  the  old  "Raleigh"  crossed  the 
bar  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  her  homeward 
and  last  voyage,  and  we  cheered  them  as 
they  went,  even  though  most  of  us  were 
a.  little  homesick. 

A  few  days  after  the  "Raleigh"  had 
sailed,  we  put  to  sea  under  sealed  orders. 
We  dropped  anchor  at  Bonny,  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger  river,  and  men  were  asked  to- 
volunteer  for  an  expedition  up  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Benin,  to  quell  some  little  dis- 
turbance there,  such  as  were  forever  hap- 
pening. 

I  was  rated  as  a  boy  only,  but  I  was  big 
and  strong,  and  past  sixteen.  No  boys 
would  be  taken  on  any  expedition  ashore, 
of  course.  So  I  had  the  orderly  Petty 
Officer,  take  me  before  the  Captain,  and  [ 
asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  Royal  Mar- 
ine Artillery.  At  first  he  would  not  listen. 
But  I  must  have  put  up  a  pretty  fair  argu- 
ment, for,  after  a  conversation  with  the 
Major  of  Marines,  he  told  me  I  might  go 
as  a  marine,  if,  I  could  pass  the  medical 
examiner. 

Pass? — I  should  think  1  could,  and  did 
so.  Although  I  knew  the  work  would  be 
hard,  still  I  should  see  what  real  fighting 
was  like. 

The  trip  up  river  was  uneventful  till  we 
came  opposite  the  stockades  at  Nimba,  nine 
days  from  the  coast.     Here  a  masked  bat- 


tery of  six-pounders  was  trained  on  the 
liver,  and  just  as  we  turned  the  bend,  a 
shot  came  whistling.  Our  first  lieuten- 
ant was  killed,  a  man  in  the  next,  boat  lost 
a.  leg,  and  a  great  hole  was  torn  in  the  side 
of  the  outer  whale-boat. 

We  had  a  whale-boat  on  each  side  of  the 
captain's  steam  launch,  and  a  steam  cutter 
in  our  rear  was  towing  her  two  boats  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  six  boats  carried  two  Gardner  ma- 
chine guns,  four  officers  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  rank  and  file.  Being  in  such 
close  formation  we  were  an  excellent  mark 
for  the  gunners  on  shore.  But  the  tribes- 
men knew  little  of  gunnery.  They  had 
loaded  their  guns  all  right,  but  instead  of 
leaving  a  half-dozen  men  to  fire  them, 
they  had  left  only  one.  .  A  string  of  "quick 
match,"  fuse,  had  been  run  from  one  fuse- 
hole  to  the  next,  along  the  whole  six  guns. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  when  the  first 
gun  was  fired,  the  Hash  would  pass  along 
to  the  next,  and  then  to  the  next  and  so  on, 
not  knowing  that  when  the  gun  is  fired, 
there  is  a  recoil.  The  first  recoil  snapped 
the  fuse  ahead  of  the  firing.  If  there  plan 
had  worked,  instead  of  coming  out  com- 
fortably, we  would  have  supplied  a  rich 
breakfast  to  the  crocodiles  and  there  would 
now  have  been  a  few  more  little  brass  tab- 
lets nailed  up  in  the  little  old  church  at 
Portsmouth. 

Instead,  the  lone  gunner  fell  before  he 
could  reach  the  second  gun,  and  we  steam- 
ed for  shore.  The  marinas  were  the  first 
to  land — sixty,  rank  and  file,  in  charge  of 
the  Major.  We  had  fixed  bayonets  and 
were  ordered  to  charge  the  stockades, 
which  were  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  landing.  The  fire  from  the  fort  was 
hot,  but  only  few  went  down,  and  soon  we 
were  battering  down  the  gates.  Two  of 
our  number  climbed  the  wall  and  jumped, 
impaling  themselves  on  the  sarp  bamboo 
stakes  inside. 

We  were  but  a  short  time  getting  inside. 
The  enclosure  covered  perhaps  half  an 
acre,  and  the  walls  were,  say  sixteen  feet 
high  and  made  of  logs.  A  long  shed  at 
one  side  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of 
a  cattle  corall.  And  inside  were  sixteen 
hundred  fighting  men,  armed  with  all 
sorts  of  weapons.  There  were  smooth  bore 
rifles,  swords,  blunderbusses,  shotguns  and 
spears. 
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THE  FIGHT. 

Out  of  the  sixty  who  had  started  from 
the  landing,  not  more  than  fifty  got  inside 
the  stockade.  Unless  one  counts  the  two 
poor  fellows  who  were  kicking  in  the  air 
as  they  dangled,  impaled  on  the  stakes,  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground. 

Some  sort  of  formation  was  made  by  the 
blacks,  as  they  covered  the  whole  width  of 
the  enclosure.  But  I  noticed  a  shrinking 
on  the  part  of  those  in  the  front  ranks,  as 
those  behind  pushed  them  toward  us.  I 
was  the  first  man  through  the  gate,  so  that 
my  position  was  against  the  left  wall.  The 
Major,  who  was  fat,  fell  in  the  gate-way, 
and  so  got  trampled  on,  so  that  he  had  no 
voice  to  command.  A  sergeant  promptly 
took  charge,  and  ordered  us  to  kneel  for  a 
volley.  Two  volleys  were  fired  in  this  posi- 
tion, then  the  charge.  The  volleys  had 
made  gaps  in  the  black  ranks,  and  all  idea 
of  formation  had  vanished.  Accordingly 
as  we  we  moved  on  them  at  the  double, 
there  was  one  grand  rush  for  the  back 
door.  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  I  got 
ahead  of  the  others,  or,  being  rather  busy, 
had  dropped  behind.  I  found  myself 
chasing  a  big  black  fellow  with  an  enorm- 
ous two-handed  sword  and  struck  him  in 
the  back,  to  make  him  face  me  and  fight 
properly.  Suddenly,  without  invitation,  I 
had  seven  in  all  to  handle,  and  I  was  hav- 
ing the  fight  of  my  life.  I  knew  I  could 
hold  out  only  a  very  short  time,  so  backed 
to  the  wall  and  in  my  mind  determined  to 
defer  the  "hereafter"  as  long  as  possible. 
Fortunately  for  me,  Carey,  my  chum,  no- 
ticed my  predicament,  and  started  a  little 
fight  of  his  own  by  coming  in  on  the  side. 
This  was  too  much  for  them.  They  gave 
in  fairly  peacefully  and  left  us  to  amuse 
ourselves  in  other  directions. 

When  the  stockade  was  cleared,  we 
counted  ninety-two  blacks  and  fourteen 
whites,  who  would  never  fight  again.  No 
prisoners  were  taken,  no  quarter  given.  It 
was  even  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground 
and  make  sure  they  were  "properly"  dead, 
as  a  wounded  member  of  the  tribe  of  Nim- 
ba  is  just  as  safe  to  have  around  as  a  mad 
rattlesnake. 

Blue  jackets  with  two  machine  guns 
then  arrived  in  time  to  present  their  com- 
pliments to  the  now  fleeing  men  of  Nimba. 
For  twenty-nine  days  we  followed  them, 


through  heavy  jungle,  over  burning  sand, 
day  after  day  we  fought  them,  yes,  and 
night  after  night,  till  we  were  almost  on 
our  last  legs.  Some  of  our  men,  worn  out 
completely,  would  say  good-bye  to  those 
who  were  near  enough  to  listen  and  quiet- 
ly, uncomplainingly,  lie  down  and  die. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end,  and  on 
March  26th,  1893,  we  met  up  with  some 
tribesmen  who  had  decided  to  make  a 
stand.  There  in  the  burning  tropics,  only 
a  short  way  from  the  Great  Desert  and  al- 
most on  the  Equator,  we  fought  that  final 
battle  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Benin 
Expedition.  Our  victory  and  its  results 
are  matters  of  ordinary  history,  a  part  of 
that  vaguely  known  story  of  the  building 
of  the  Empire. 

WHAT  WAS  IT  ALL  ABOUT. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  a  party  of  these 
fighting  men  from  the  interior  had  raid- 
ed a  Niger  Trading  Company's  Station 
on  the  upper  Niger,  and  after  capturing 
thirty- two  Kroo  "boys"  and  the  Factor, 
had  taken  them  up  the  river  to  Numba 
and  had  had  a  feast  lasting  nearly  two 
weeks. 

Most  of  the  victims  had  been  bound 
and  cooked  alive,  others  had  been  behead- 
ed before  cooking  and  the  heads  used  to 
decorate  the  entrance  to  the  stockade.  So 
we  had  been  sent  to  punish  them,  which 
we  surely  did.  On  a  few  of  those  heads, 
which  had  not  been  picked  clean  by  vul- 
tures could  still  be  see^.  the  tatooed  blue 
cross  in  the  centre  oi !  the  forehead,  the 
mark  of  the  peace-loving  kroomen,  the 
"white  man's  friends." 

Then  we  came  back  to  the  coast  and  the 
ship.  But  we  left  a  lot  of  noble  men  up 
the  river,  where  their  blackened  bones  lie 
to-day.  They  rest  as  easily  on  the  hot 
sands  at  Benin  as  they  would  in  rosewood 
caskets  at  home.  After  all,  how  can  any 
man  better  die  than  in  performing  his 
duty?  It  was  their  business  to  fight  and 
to  die — if  it  chanced — for  the  Empire. 

Several  succumbed  to  fever  after  reach- 
ing the  coast,  and  I  did  seven  weeks  in 
Simonstowm  Hospital  before  I  was  again 
able  to  take  a  "man's"  place  and  so  got 
braced  up  for  the  next  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing year.    But  that  is  another  story. 
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Our  Patterns 


INFANTS'     SET. 

526« — Baby's  clothes  do  not  depend  upon  any 
season,  they  have  to  be  made  or  renewed  at  all 
times,  and,  fortunately,  a  little  at  a  time  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  for  him  after  the  first 
outfit    is    made. 

The  illustration  shows  a  set  of  patterns  which 
include  a  dress,  petticoat,  slip,  hood,  bib  and  shoe, 
a   very   complete   group. 

The  slip  is  distinctive  by  having  the  seamless 
cut  at  the  shoulder,  and  this  will  mean  much  in  the 
way    of   comfort   for    the  little   one.     The   dress    has 


the  round  yoke  in  one  with  the  full  length  panel 
which  forms  the  front  of  the  dress,  while  the 
balance  is  gathered  and  attached  in  the  usual  way. 
The  petticoat  is  made  with  a  waist  and  the  hood 
has  a  cape  section,  all  cut  in  one  and  this  will  pro- 
tect the  baby  from  draughts  when  sleeping,  or  be- 
ing carried  about  the  house  as  well  as  when  out  of 
doors   in   warmer   weather. 

The  pattern  5266  is  cut  in  one  size  only.  To 
make  the  dress  will  require  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material,  1%  yards  of  insertion;  for  the  slip  2 
yards  of  27-inch;  for  the  petticoat,  1%  yards  of  36- 
inch,  with  5%  yards  of  insertion;  for  the  hood  %  of 
a  yard  of  3G-inch;  for  the  bib  %  of  a  yard  of  36- 
irich;  for  the  little  shoes  Vs  yard  of  27-inch  mater- 
ial  will   be  needed. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
15  cents   to   the  office  of  this   paper. 

CHILD'S  COLLAR,  MUFF  AND  BONNET. 

2818 — Little  sets  for  the  children  are  so  easy  to 
make  that  it  seems  an  extravagance  to  buy  them 
ready-to-wear. 


plush  and  also  of  silk  and  velvet  combined,  with 
perhaps  a  little  fur  as   trimming. 

The  collar  has  a  seam  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
so  that  it  can  be  cut  economically  from  narrow 
goods;  the  ends  come  down  to  the  waist  of  the 
wearer.  The  muff  is  shaped  so  that  it  is  narrow 
near  the  body.  The  cap  is  of  the  popular  Norman- 
dy type,  with  a  small  crown  around  which  the 
material  is  gathered.  A  band  and  edging  finish  the 
front. 

The  pattern  2818  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of 
1  to  7  years  of  age.  To  make  it  in  the  4  year  size 
requires  M>  yard  of  material  14  or  more  inches  wide 
for  the  collar,  y2  yard,  20  or  more  inches  wide  for 
the  muff  and  1  yard,  20  or  more  inches  wide  for  the 
bonnet. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10  cents   to   the  office  of  this  paper. 


LADIES'    FANCY    APRON. 

4664 — There  are  few  women  who  do  not  need  one 
of  these  little  aprons  at  one  time  or  another.  More 
especially  when  doing  fine  sewing,  embroidery  or 
the  making  of  infants'  garments  is  some  protection 
necessary,  for  the  work  must  be  kept  free  from  any 
of  the  color  which  might   rub   off  the  gown. 
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Iii    our    illustration    wc    show    a    muff,    collar   and 
bonnet  which   can   be   made  of   fur,   of  bear  cloth,   of 


The  apron  which  we  have  selected  for  illustra- 
tion is  merely  a  little  circular  bit  of  material,  with 
a  ruffle  of  the  same  fabric  or  of  lace  or  embroidery 
around  the  edges  and  a  tiny  pocket  for  the  thimble, 
or  the  handkerchief. 

Lawn,  cambric,  crossbar  and  soft  silk  will  make 
very  dainty  aprons  in  this  style  and  a  colored  rib- 
bon around  the  waist  will  add  materially  to  the 
dressy  effect. 

The  pattern  4664  is  cut  in  one  size  only.  To 
make  the  apron  will  require  1%  yard  of  27-inch 
material,  %  of  a  yard  of  beading  and  1%  yards  of 
ribbon   to   make  as   pictured. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  magazine. 
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GIRL'S    TWO-PIECE    SUIT. 

4.1G — Iii  this  pretty  frock  we  have  a  dress  and 
coat  combined  to  form  a  costume. 

The  dress  is  one  which  is  intended  for  wear 
with  a  guimpe  or  shirt-waist  underneath  it.  It  is 
CUt  out  at  the  neck  to  show  a  deep  yoke  in  front 
and  back  and  it  is  also  sleeveless.  The  front  and 
back  are  in  panel  effect,  with  tucks  extending  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  belt  where  the  pleated  skirt  is 
joined  to  the  front  panel  and  extends  all  around 
the   skirt. 

The  coat  is  a  pretty  little  box  jacket,  closing  In 
double-breasted  fashion,  with  a  narrow  collar  and 
long  narrow  revers.  There  are  two  ornamental 
patch  pockets  and  the  plain  coat  sleeves  are  finished 
with   a  cuff. 


gathered  at  the  belt.  The  yoke  and  the  long  under- 
sleeve  are  of  the  same  material  and  the  balance  of 
the   waist    is    of   something  else. 

Cashmere,  taffetas,  satin,  messaline,  plaid,  wool- 
lens, linen,  pongee  and  gingham  may  all  be  used 
in  making  this  waist  and  lace  or  embroidery  may 
serve  for   yoke  and   sleeves. 


S239 


The  pattern  5239  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yard  of  36- 
inch  material,  2%  yards  of  insertion  for  waist  as 
pictured  and  1%  yards  of  36-inch  lawn  and  1%  yard 
of   18-inch   allover   for   the    underslip. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
15  cents   to   the  office  of  this  paper. 


DESIGN    FOR    CORSET    COVER. 


Serge,  cheviot,  cashmere  and  also  linen  and  other 
heavy  wash  materials  may  be  used  in  making  this 
suit. 

The  pattern  4716  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
for  the  dress  and  3%   yards  of  44-inch  for  the  coat. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
1")  cents   to  the  office  of  this   paper. 

LADIES'     WAIST. 

5239 — In  this  charming  bodice  we  see  how  orna- 
mental the  peasant  shoulder  can  be  made,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  making  of  the  waist  re- 
mains    simple. 

There  is  no  seam  where  the  small  sleeve  cap  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  waist.  Iu  the  centre  of 
the  front  and  also  of  the  back  there  is  a  deep  nar- 
row  yoke    and    below  it   a   full   section    of   material. 


8189. — French  and  eyelet  design  for  a  corset  cover 
to    be    transferred     to    nainsook,     linen,     cambric    or 


8189 


lawn   and  embroidered  with  white  cotton  floss.    The 
neck    and    arniholes    are    buttonholed    and    slits    are 
worked    for  the   draw   ribbon. 
Price  10  cents. 


Sir  X — ,  a  noted  politician,  was  tour- 
ing a  district  in  the  interests  of  his  can- 
didate for  a  provincial  election. 

The  warden  of  the  county  council  was 
destined  to  entertain  the  noted  guest  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  a  certain  village.  To  the 
warden's  family  it  was  a  wonderful  event. 
Think  of  having  a  real  Sir  at  the  table! 

"Now,"  said  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  ho.use,  "the  much-disputed  question 
will  be  settled :  When  you  are  away  from 
home  is  it  good  form  to  fold  your  table 
napkin  after  a  meal,  or  should  you  leave 
it  in  a  heap  by  your  plate?  We  shall 
see!" 

Sir  X —  came  and  was  most  genial  to- 
wards all.  Towards  the  close  of  dinner  the 
host  and  guest  became  enthusiastic  over 
assured  election  successes.  In  fact,  so  did 
the  daughters,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
disposition  of  the  table  napkin.  When 
the  men  had  retired  for  a  smoke,  a  search 
was  instituted.  PTis  napkin  was  under 
the  table! 


An  Alberta  farmer  had  been  looking- 
for  a  stray  horse  for  several  days.  He  had 
completely  lost  track  of  the  horse;  being 
tired  and  worn  out,  he  was  about  persuad- 
ed to  abandon  the  pursuit  and  return 
home.  However,  after  a  night's  rest,  and 
the  prospects  of  a  beautiful  spring  day 
before  him,  he  decided  to  prolong  his 
search  for  another  day. 

Without  having  received  any  satisfac- 
tory information  in  regard  to  the  wan- 
derer, he  came  upon  three  boys,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  playing  marbles  in  a  sandy 
spot  along  the  roadside.  He  approached 
the  boys  with  a  pleasant,  "Hello,  boys! 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  any  stray 
horses  around  here?" 

One   bright  little   fellow   spoke   up   at 


once  with   a  great   show  of   information: 
"A  bay  horse?" 

•'Yea." 

-White  star  in  face?" 

-Yes." 

-White  hind  foot?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,    1   haven't     seen     him.       Shoot. 

Bill!" 

*  *     * 

An  incident  was  witnessed  recently  in 
which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Crawford,  Speak- 
er of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  played  the 
leading  role.  At  the  corner  of  Bathurst 
and  Queen  Streets,  in  Toronto,  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  some  bearing,  entered  by 
the  front  door  of  a  trailer  during  that 
period  that  the  Street  Railway  Company 
enforced  its  own  by-law  against  entrance 
by  other  than  rear  doors.  A  railway  of- 
ficial standing  at  the  corner  rushed  into 
the  car  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  "law- 
breaker," none  other  than  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Crawford  himself,  and  told  him 
none  too  gently  to  get  out.  However,  the 
Hon.  Tom  did  not  move,  and  a  policeman 
was  immediately  called  on  the  scene.  At 
that  moment  the  car  started  and  the  last 
seen  of  the  difficulty  was  a  smiling  police- 
man trying  to  pacify  an  irate  railway  of- 
ficial, doubtless  ending  in  leaving  the 
Hon.  Tom  a  breaker  of  the  law  he  help- 
ed to  allow  to  be  enforced. 

*  *     * 

An  intimate  friend  of  Sir  James  Whit- 
ney, who  was  noted  for  his  business  abil- 
ity and  reluctance  to  part  with  money, 
was  talking  with  Sir  James  one  day  about 
a  mutual  companion,  who  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

"I  would  like,"  he  said,  "to  give  him 
something  rare  and  yet  not  costly." 

"Then,"  replied  the  Premier  of  On- 
tario, "give  him  a  lock  of  your  hair," 
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Mr.  Brown  (after  colliding  with  his  own  apple 
tree  several  times)  returning  home  very  late: 
"  Mosh  remark'ble  foe  I  ever  's'peiienced  ! 
Absh'lutely  solid!" 

—The  Tattler 

The  following  are  true  copies  of  letters 
received  from  grateful  patients  by  a  Cana- 
dian doctor  while  practising  in  India: 

"Dear  She, — My  wife  has  returned  from 
your  hospital  cured.  Provided  males  are 
allowed  at  your  bungalow,  I  would  like 
to  do  you  the  honor  of  presenting  myself 
there  this  afternoon,  but  I  will  not  try  to 
repay  you  —  vengeance  belongeth  unto 
God. 

"Yours  noticeably." 

Then  another: 

"Dear  and  Fair  Madame, — I  have  much 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  my  dearly  un- 
fortunate wife  will  be  no  longer  under 
your  kind  treatment,  she  having  left  this 
world  for  the  other  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  ulto.  For  your  help  in  the  matter 
I  shall  ever  remain  grateful. 

"Yours   reverently." 

*     *     * 

A  story  at  the  expense  of  Col.  Irvine, 
the  warden  of  the  Manitoba  Penitentiary, 
is  related  by  himself.  Some  time  ago  a. 
convict  under  his  care  came  up  to  him 
with  a  "special  request."  When  asked  the 
nature  of  it,  he  replied  that  he  would  like 
permission  to  follow  his  trade.     "Certain- 


ly," said  Col.  Irvine,  "as  far  as  possible 
men  are  permitted  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  vocations  whilst  undergoing  impri- 
sonment." "See  that  this  man  is  put  to 
bis  profession,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
deputy,  "and,  by  the  way,  No.  ■ — ,  what 
is  your  trade?" 

"I'm  a  balloonist,"  was  the  answer. 


The-  populace  crowded  around  Caesar 
clamoring  for  their  mighty  hero. 

"Caesar,"  spoke  up  the  appointed  one, 
"wilt  thou  be  our  king?" 

"Nay,  my  faithful  followers,  I  can- 
not," answered  the  warrior. 

"Hail,  all  hail  to  Caesar,"  bellowed  a 
voice  in  the  crowd.     They  all  hailed. 

"Let  us  beseech  of  3^011,  Caesar,  take  the 
crown,"  pressed  the  speaker. 

"My  dear  citizens  and  loyal  compatriots, 
I  cannot  do  this  thing  that  you  ask  of  me ; 
the  time  is  not  ripe." 

"Hail,  all  hail  to  Caesar,"  again  spoke 
up  the  voice  from  the  crowd.  They  all 
hailed  as  before. 

"Now,  our  Caesar,"  said  the  speaker, 
"we  have  all  hailed;  it  is  up  to  you  to 
reign." 


Half-hours  at  Eton  —  Medicine  Day 

-lit    H  .  I.  li 
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GOURLAY  PIANOS 

THEIR  CHARACTER  AND  THEIR  REPUTATION 

The  reputation  of  the  Gourlay  Piano  is  due  entirely  to 
its  character  as  at  present  manufactured,  not  to  the  char- 
acter of  instruments  made  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago. 

Character  is  necessary  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  reputa- 
£3^   tion.    The  Gourlay  reputation  is  in  the  upbuilding,  there- 
fore the  character  must  be  beyond  question.     This  is  the 
buyer's  safeguard  and  assurance  of  permanent  satisfac- 
tion with  a  Gourlay. 

Why  purchase  a  Piano  relying  upon  a  reputation  due 
to  labor  and  skill  of  a  former  generation,  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  instrument  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  depen- 
dent upon  the  labor  and  ability  of  the  present  ? 

Musicians  and  music-lovers  in  every  part  of  Canada 
have  voiced  their  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
Gourlay  Pianos,  hence  their  reputation,  earned  in  a  little 
over  seven  years  as,  "CANADA'S  MOST  NEARLY  PER- 
FECT PIANOS." 

Booklet  No.  7  tells  of  this 
appreciation.     Write  for  it. 


GOURLAY,    WINTER    &    LEEMING 

188  YONGE   STREET,    TORONTO 


Say   you   saw   the     a,d.  in  Farmer's   Magazine. 


- 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian   boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
Farmer's  Magazine.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  payment 
for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It  is 
substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Canada 
and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Gevtlemev,  —  I  would  like  to  win  one  of  th3  Bicycles  you  offer  for   32  new  yearly  paid-in 
advance  subscriptions  to  Farmer's  Magazine.    Please  send  sample  copy  and  order  book. 


Name. 


Address. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 
TORONTO,        -        ONT. 


In  writing  Advertisers   mention   Farmer's  Magazine, 
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Mahe  Your 
Wife  a 
Real  Partner 


in  your  home  business  company.  Give  her  a  bank 
account  of  her  own.  Teach  her  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness woman,  and  to  pay  store  accounts  by  cheque. 

A  bank  book  simplifies  book-keeping-,  and  every 
cancelled  cheque  becomes  a  receipt  for  bills  paid. 

Let  your  wife  open  a  bank  account  with 

&/>e  Traders   Banh 


OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 

Toronto 

Branches 
Throughout 

Canada 

TOTAL  ASSETS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,650,000 


$47,000,000 


The  advertiser  would  like   to   know   where    you   Baw  his   advertisement— tell   him. 
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Tillage 


"When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow.     The  farmers,  there- 
fore, are  the  founders  of  human  civilization." 


While  the  necessity  of  working 
the  soil  with  various  implements  is 
everywhere  recognized,  few  under- 
stand the  why  and  wherefore,  and 
consequently  do  not  realize  the  full 
importance  of  systematic  and  thor- 
ough cultivation.  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Government  Experiment 
Stations  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
showing  what  tillage  does — and 
when  and  how  to  work  the  soil  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results. 

The  most  noticeable  result  of  til- 
lage is  the  pulverizing  of  the  soil. 
This  makes  it  easier  for  the  hairlike 
roots  to  get  through,  increases  the 
amount  of  surface  on  which  the 
plant  can  feed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  the  soil  a  greater  capaci- 
ty for  holding  moisture.  And  not 
only  does  it  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  for  holding  water,  but  al- 
so reduces  the  loss  by  evaporation. 

Aeration  of  the  soil  is  another 
result  of  cultivation.  The  oxygen 
in  the  air  tends  to  make  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil  soluble,  and  is 
necessary  to  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter. 

The  destruction  of  weeds  is  an 
important  matter.  Weeds  rob  plants 
of  moisture  and  plant  food,  and  also 
deprive  them  of  needed  light  and 
air.  In  many  other  ways  cultiva- 
tion is  a  benefit  to  the  soil  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  how  important 
it  is  that  the  soil  be  given  proper 
treatment  in  order  that  the  crops 
may      yield      satisfactory     returns. 


Many  implements  are  to  be  had  for 
carrying  on  various  operations  in 
connection  with  the  soil,  Plows  of 
various  kinds,  Drag  Harrows,  Disc 
Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc.,  and  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  farmer  not  hav- 
ing the  proper  implements  for  this 
purpose. 

A  firm  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  in  studying  the  farmers' 
requirements  is  the  Massey-Harris 
Co.,  Limited.  For  many  years  this 
firm  has,  at  great  expense,  main- 
tained a  large  force  of  experts  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  ascer- 
tain what  implements  are  required, 
and  in  this  way  this  Company  is 
enabled  to  produce  a  line  of  imple- 
ments second  to  none ;  a  line  of  im- 
plements specially  adapted  to  var- 
ious conditions,  and  built  by  experts 
in  the  manufacture  of  farm  machin- 
ery. 

The  line  is  very  extensive,  in- 
cluding Walking  and  Riding  Plows 
in  great  variety — Drag  Harrows  in 
many  sizes  and  styles — Disc  Har- 
rows, in-throw,  out-throw  and  re- 
versible— Spring  Tooth  Cultivators, 
etc.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  at 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  the  Massey-Harris 
Implements  will  be  found  in  great 
numbers — this  is  an  indication  of 
the  standing  these  implements  have 
in  the  Agricultural  world. 

On  the  opposite  page  are  shown 
representative  implements  of  their 
manufacture. 
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It   will    pay   you     to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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THE 

Haines  Bros. 
Player-Piano 

To  operate  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of 
music.  You  may  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  yet 
the  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
play  any  musical  selection, 
and  with  it  you  can  give 
yourself  and  friends  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 

The  Haines  Bros.  Player-F  iano 

is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
struments— a  perfect  piano 
and  a  perfect  player.  A  simple 
touch  converts  it  into  a  piano 
when  it  is  desired  to  play 
by  hand. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  make  a  special  pro- 
position to  introduce  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  you. 

Write  Jot  Jull  particulars. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,    -    -    TORONTO 

Agents  in  Canada  for  Checkering  &  Sons  Pianos 


When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

in  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery, 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

ENSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending   a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  CO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DR4FT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU     A     RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 


Rates  for  IV  one y  Orcer: 


Over 


$5.00  and  under 
$5.00  to  $10.00 
$10.00  to  $30.00 
$30.00  to  $50.00 


3  crnts. 

6  " 
10  " 
15      " 


Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 
On  sale  in  all  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Stations 


m 


Bookkeepingi 
Shorthand  and 
Typewriting! 

We  teach  Bookkeeping,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Penmanship, 
and  all  other 

Commercial    Courses 

right  at  your  home  in  spare  time. 
Our  courses  are  the  BEST,  and 
our  instructors  the  ablest  in  Can- 
ada. 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  COURSES 

WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 

Take  your  course  with  us  and 
save  half  of  college  fees. 

Fill  in  name  and  address.  Cut 
out  this  ad.  and  mail  to  us  to-dav 
for  particulars. 

Name ...    . 

Address 

Shaw   Correspondence    School, 

F.M.-       393  Yonge  St.,  TORONTO 


It   will    pay   you    to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  ot  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $7,000,000 


§  P 

The  Last   Lone   Land 


is  not     \vest   of  the 
Great  Lahes  —  it   is 


NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health — hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario--- 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      J.  OVOTitO ,      Ontario,    Canada 

M 

Reading  advertisements   is   profitable   to   you. 
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the  roof  that  lasts 
long  and  leaks  not 


the  cheapest  good  roof 
is  one  that 


is  so  thoroughly  locked  together, 
unit  by  unit,  that  the  hardest 
windstorm  cannot  budge;  the 
heaviest  rainstorm  cannot  pene- 
trate; the  severest  lightning  cannot 
harm.  And  that  means  Preston 
Shingles.  Possibly  you  may  think 
wood   shingles    are    cheap.     They 

WRITE    NOW  TO 


are— in  the  worst  sense.  Only 
metal  shingles  should  roof  any 
building  of  yours.  And  any  metal 
shingle  is  better  than  any  other 
roofing.  But  Preston  shingles 
excel— in  every  practical  way — 
all  other  metal  shingles.  Shouldn't 
you  know  about  that?  The 
book  that  proves  is  waiting  for 
your  request.  1 


Manager 

Metal  Shingle  &  Siding 

Company,  Limited 

Spruce  Street  Factory 

PRESTON,        -        ONTARIO 

and   MONTREAL,    QUE. 


PRESTOM 

P      SAFE- LOCK      *W 

ISHIHGLESI 


It   will   pay   you   to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Need  DRAIN  TILE? 

Of  Course  You  Do 

PROFESSOR  WM.  H.  DAY,  of  the  ONTARIO  AGRICULTURAL  COL- 
LEGE at  GUELPH,  ONTARIO,  who  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  past  five  years — SAYS — that  the  use  of  DRAIN  TILE  increases  the 
productivity  of  farm  lands  by  $20.00  per  acre  per  year,  whether  the  land  is  wet 
or  dry. 

Write  him  for  further  particulars 

The  demand  for  tile  has  increased  by  100%  in  Ontario  during  the  past  five 
years.    The  Tile  factories  cannot  supply  the  demand. 

How  far  are  you  from  the  nearest  TILE  FACTORY?  Have  you  suitable 
clay  on  your  farm?    If  so,  why  not  make  tile  yourself  for  your  vicinity? 

We  can  supply  you  with  the  machinery  and  plans  for  constructing  the 
buildings  and  putting  the  plant  in  operation. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY. 

BECHTELS,  LIMITED 


Mfrs.  Clay  Working  Machinery, 


Waterloo,  Ontario. 


STEEL  TANKS 

OURS  HOLD  WATER.    (Some  Don't.) 

THREE  THINGS    MAKE  UP  A  FIRST-CLASS  TANK,  viz:— 


DESIGN 


MATERIAL 


Send   for   Catalog  No.   48, 
useful  for  the  farm. 


We     believe   in    a   thoroughly 
braced  tank.  Without  this  they 

bulge  and  strain,  and  then  you  have  leakages. 

A   cheap  tank   is   not   properly   braced. 

We  use  nothing  but  the 
best    Steel    Galvanized 
Sheet,  Pure  Solder,  and   the  very  best   rivets. 

I  ARflR      Our  workmen  are  skilled,   well 
"■■"VII      paid,  and   are    satisfied, 
in  return  give  us  their  best  skill. 


They 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  L^ted 

Winnipeg  Toronto,  Ontario  Calgary 


Reading  advertisements    is   profitable   to   you. 
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Lightning,  wind,  rain  or 
snow  have  no  effect  on  a  "Gait" 
Steel  Shingled  Roof. 

Lightning  just  glides  off  our 
Steel  roof,  follows  down  the  con- 
ductors and  disappears  into  the 
ground. 

The  continuous,  overlapping,  in- 
terlocking top  joint  and  the  Gale- 
proof,  closed-end,  side-lock  afford  no 
opening  for  the  wind — and  entirely 
prevent  water  or  snow  from  being 
blown  through  the  joints — one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  other  shingles. 

THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.. 

Sales  and  Distributing  Agents:   Dunn 


"Gait"  Shingles  make 
twice  as  secure  a  roof, 
because  they  are  the  only 
locked  shingle  nailed  on 
two  sides. 

Handsomest  and  easiest 
and  quickest  laid  shingle 
on  the  market. 

Catalog  "B-3"  tells  about 

them. 

LIMITED,  GALT,  ONT. 

Bros.,  Winnipeg  and  Regina. 


['Gait"  Shingles 


World's  Greatest  Separator 

THE 

"  STANDARD  " 

PRODUCES 


more  cream  (butter 
fat)  from  the  milk 
than  is  pos>ib  e  with 
any  other  Separator. 

It  is  uio.e  conven- 
ient to  operate  and 
will  outlast  all  others. 
These  facts  can  be 
Proven  by  a  trial  which 
osts  nothing. 
n  Ifyouareinterested 
in  a  Separator  at  all 
you  are  interested  in 
the  best. 

Write  for  our 
Cat alo  g  u  e 
which  will  be 
sent  free. 
Address  Desk 
10, 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Ltd. 
Renfrew,   Ontario 


lAEJSyJE 


The  soil  fumigant  and  fertilizer.  Works 
upwards,  downwards  and  in  all  directions, 
and  is  simple  to  apply,  cheap  and  non- 
poisonous. 

"  Apterite"  will  not  only  kill  hosts  of  >n- 
sects  and  other  sub-surface  pests,  but  will 
render  the  soil  free  from  re-infection  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Think  what  real  freedom  from 
such  pests   will  mean  to  y<_u! 

No  matter  what  you  grow,  "Apterite"  will 
positively  increase  your  profits  by  giving 
your  crops  a  fine  chance  to  mature. 
Give  "Apterite"  a  generous  trial.  Its 
action  is  almost  equally  satisfactory  in  any 
kind  of  soil. 

GET  FWRTHER  "DETAILS. 


WILLI -M  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS 
King  Bid?.,  W-llington  St.  W. 


TORONTO 
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The  Safest  Fence  to  Buy 

Safe  because  it  v/ill  stand  shocks  and  ill  usage. 

Safe  because  it  is  a  complete  barrier  against  a'J  kinds  of  stock. 

Safe  because  its  tough,  springy  steel  wire  will  give  real  service. 

The  Fence  that 
Saves  Expense 

is  built  of  No.  9  galvanized  wire  of  guaranteed  quaMty.  To  this  best  of  wire  add 
the  Peerless  method  of  construction  and  Peerless  lock  and  you  have  a  fence 
without  a  rival. 

We've  built  Peerless  fence  twice  as  good  and  twice  as  strong  as  is  necessary 
under  ordinary  circumstances  so  that  neither  accidents  nor  extraordinary  wear 
can  affect  it.  It  saves  you  money  because  it  is  long  lived  and  never  requires 
repairs.  We  know  there  is  no  fence  made  that  wi.l  give  you  more  lasting  satis- 
faction.   Write  for  particulars. 

We  also  make  poultry  and  ornamental  fencing;  and  gates— all  of 
it  of  a  quality  that  our  customers  appreciate  and  we  are  proud  of. 

THE    BANWELL   HOX1E  WIRE    FENCE   COMPANY,     Limited, 
Dept.  AB,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The  "Home"  Reading  Lamp 

The  design  of  this  fixture  speaks  for  itself,  the  dura- 
bility and  efficiency  of  same  is  guaranteed.  The 
fixture  is  finished  in  Sterling  Nickel,  producing  n 
light  of  three-hundred  C.P.,  which  is  soft,  white 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  One  filling  of  3  1-3  pints 
will  burn  for  20  hours.  If  desired  this  lamp  can  be 
suspended  by  the  ring  in  the  top.  In  this  portable 
we  offer  the  best  opportunity  ever  put  before  an 
agent  as  a  money  maker. 

As  to  how  many  can  be  sold  by  an  agent  depends 
upon  the  number  of  homes  in  his  territory.  No 
Inline  can  afford  to  be  without  one  of  these  lights 
as  they  will  save  their  cost  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  within   three   months. 

PRICE  COMPLETE  d?l  o  (\(\ 
Caih    With    Order    "P1^-UU 

MacLaren   £&>   Company 

Gasoline     Lighting    Systems 

MERRICKVILLE  ONT. 


The  advertiser  would   like   to   *now   where     you   saw  his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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Thinking  of  Bu 
Better  Build  It 


THE  practicability  of  the  silo  for  the 
general  farmer,  as  well  as  for  the 
dairyman     and     stockman,     has 
been  so  thoroughly    proven    that    every 
up-to-date   farmer   is   either  building,   or 
contemplating  the  building  of,  a  silo. 

With  the  price  of  feed  steadily  advanc- 
ing, the  cost  of  keeping  cattle  economic- 
ally during  the  winter  months  presents 
a  problem.  Nothing  which  has  yet  been 
suggested,  however,  offers  such  a  con- 
venient and  practical  solution  of  this 
difficulty  as  the  silo,  which  leading  farm- 
ers and  farm  authorities  are  agreed  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  an  absolute 
necessity. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether 
a  Silo  pays. 

The  only  question  is,  "What  sort  of  a  silo  will  best  serve  my 
purpose?" 

Wood  decays  rapidly  on  account  of  the  juices  from  the  silage. 
Metal  corrodes,  and  is  also  too  expensive  to  consider.  Then,  too. 
none  of  these   materials  will  be  airtight  for  any  length  of  time. 

Concrete  has  been  put  to  the  te.«t     and  has 
proven  itself  the  ideal  material. 

A  properly  built  silo  will  be  an  everlasting  structure  and  ever- 
lastingly air  tight.  They  are  the  least  expensive,  for  there  are  no 
bills  for  repairs,  painting  or  insurance  to  be  paid.     Concrete  silos 

CANADA  CEMENT  CO. 


LIMITED 


The  advertiser  would   like   to  know   where    you   saw  his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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lding  a  Silo? 

>f  Concrete 


are  fireproof — no  danger  of  them  blow- 
ing down  and  the  silage  taken  from 
them  is  sweet,  pure,  clean  and  whole- 
some. 

A  wooden  or  stave  silo  is  not  and  cannot  make  the  perfect  silo.  Ten 
years  covers  the  life  of  most  of  them,  and  during  that  time  they  are  in  con- 
stant need  of  repairs.  They  must  be  painted  every  three  or  four  years.  They 
must  be  insured  or  there  is  a  danger  of  loss  by  fire,  or  destruction  by  wind 
storms;  and  even  though  the  first  cost  of  a  wooden  silo  was  less  than  that  of  a 
concrete,  it  would  be  far  greater  in  the  end. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Book  as 
shown  above 

"WHAT  THE  FARMER  CAN  DO  WITH  CONCRETE" 

It's   Free — A   postal    brings    it    promptly.      Tells    how    to    construct    the 
following  farm  utilities  of  Concrete. 

BARNS.  HITCHING    POSTS.  STAIRS. 

CHIMNEY    CAPS.  HOG   HOUSE.  STALLS. 

CULVERTS.  HOUSES.  STEPS.  . 

DAIRIES.  MILK    HOUSE.  TANKS. 

DIPPING    TANKS.  POULTRY    HOUSES.  TROUGHS. 

FOUNDATIONS.  ROOT    CELLARS.  WALKS. 

FENCE    POSTS.  SILOS.  WALL   COPINGS.  MM  you    m 

FEEDING   FLOORS.  SHEDS.  WELL    CURBS.  // 

GUTTERS.  SHELTER   WALLS.  WIND    WALLS.  //  send    me   a 

HENS'  NESTS.  STABLES.  ETC..   ETC 

copy  of  "What 

the  Farrr  er  Can 
In  everything  generally,  and  silos  in  particular,  the  best 

,       ,  //      Co  With  Concrete." 

is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run 

Build  of  Concrete  and  reduce  expenses.  // 

Address 

BANQUE   NATIONALE   BUILDING 
MONTREAL 


The  advertiser   would   like   to   know   where    you   saw  his   advertisement— tell   him. 
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Our  Fence  is  the  Best ! 


This  claim  is  made  in  some  form  in  every  Wire  Fence  advertisement  and 
makes  the  subject  very  difficult  for  you  to  decide.  You  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  some  proof  other  than  the  simple  statement.  We  have  not  space 
enovigh  here  to  give  it,  but  the  details  are  contained  in  our  48  pages  of 
cataloue,  showing  why  we  claim  the  Selkirk  Fences  are  strongest,  most  durable  and 
economical  for  the  fence  user. 

--,  .«  n  r        We  guarantee  lhat  everything  we  sell  is  exactly  as  represent- 

X  UrtllCr  JT  rOOl  ed  or  we  give  the  money  back.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  re- 
quirements for  1911  without  reading  our  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself  exactly  what  claims 
we  make  and  guarantee.     A  post  card  brings  the  catalogue. 

Fence  Agents  make  money  and  build  business  handling  a  first-class  line  when  so  guaran- 
teed      Satisfied  customers  are  the  most  valuable  asset 
in  any  business.     If  we  are   not  represented  in  your 
neighborhood  you  should  write  for  agent's  prices  and 
terms 

SELKIRK  FENCE  COMPANY 

Box  200,  Hamilton,  Canada 


Selkirk  Fence  Company.  Hamilton,  Can. 

I  want  to  examine  for  myself  the  merits  of  Selkirk  Fencing 
and  Gates.  Send  me  a  free  sample  piece  of  the  fence  with 
descriptive  catalogue  and  Agent's  terms. 


Name 
P.O. 


.  Province 


Make    Your    Farm    Pay    You    Bigger 

Dividends. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  farming  your  profit  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  economy  of  your  working.      When  you  buy  a 

"London"  Gasoline  Engine 

you  make  for  economy  in  working  and  leave  your  worries 
far  behind.      The    "LONDON"  ENGINE  has  no  com- 
plicated parts  to  get  out  of  order,   keeps  your 
I    tank     full,     does    your     chores   in    less  time, 
keeps  a  full  corn  bin  and  means  less  money  for 
IMP    hired  help.      It  is  simple  and  substantial  in  con- 
struction   and    is    easy    to   start,    operate  and 
understand. 


No  Tank— No  Fan— No  Freezing 


- 


Better  send  along  for  full  details. 
Write  us  to-day.  Catalogue  F.  3. 

THE  LONDON  CAS  POWER  CO  , 

LIMITED 

London,  Canada. 
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Spring  Plowing — Next 

Take  time  by  the  forelock.  Have  your  Plowing  Traction,  be  it  steam,  gas  or  oil, 
ready  before  winter  closes.  'Tis  the  safe  and  proper  idea.  The  transition  from  Winter  to 
Spring  conies  In  rapid  bounds. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  COMPANY  manufacture  both  Simple  and  Compound  Sleam  Plow- 
ing Traction  Engines.  In  each  case  they  are  built  on  the  same  strong  and  scientific 
principles. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Boilers  are  of  heavy  plate,  strongly  rivetted,  reinforced  and 
stayed  in  the  most  approved  manner,  making  them  capable  of  standing  any  amount  of 
heavy  plowing  strain. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Axles,  Crankshafts  and  Counter-shafts  are  amply  heavy,  as  are  the 
Brackets  supporting  them 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Gears  are  made  of  specially  blended  material  to  produce  toughness 
and   durability. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Traction  Wheels  are  distinctive  In  their  original  and  scientific 
design,  and  their  great  strength  is  readily  apparent. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  Steam  Tractors  are  built  in  22.  25,  27,  30  and  32  H.  Powers,  so  that 
there  is  ample  choice  as  to  size  and   power  in  the  selection  for  plowing  purposes. 

To  such  of  our  Patrons  who,  this  year,  wish  to  plow  with  Oil  or  Gas  Engines,  we 
beg  to  announce  that  we  are  stocking  with  Marshall's  English  Oil  Tractors  and  the  Ohio 
Gas  Tractors.  Both  of  these  makes  are  worthy  contemporaries  of  our  own  Steam  Traction 
Engine  and  are  unquestionably  the  best  productions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

We  also  manufacture  the  well-known  SAWYER-MASSEY  Threshing  Engines  and 
"Great  West"  Separators  as  well  as  a   full   line  of   Road-Making  Machinery. 

Write  for  particulars. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

THE    LARGEST    Engine    and  Thresher    Works    IN   CANADA 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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POTASH 


IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  CROPS 

Don't  be  Behind  Your  Neighbors  ! 

Raise  Large  Crops  This  Year ! 

Experiment    on    Wax    Beans,    conducted    by   V.  G.  Hector 

Erindale,  Ont. 


H 


702     Baskets 


YIELDS     PER     ACRE 
1194     Baskets 


738     Baskets 


POTASH  is  obtainable  of  all  Leading  Fertilizer  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  MURIATE 
of  POTASH  and  SULPHATE  of  POTASH. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Copies  of  our  Bulletins,  which  include  : 
"ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS;  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USE." 
"RECORDS  OF  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CANADA." 
"THE  FARMER'S  COMPANION",   ETC.,   ETC. 

THE      POTASH      SYNDICATE 

1102-1105    Temple    Building,  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


m 


It   will   pay   you    to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER 

Among  the  many  points  of  superiority   of  this  Carrier  are  the  following:— 

The   chain    hoist   makes   it   the  easiest   lifting   carrier   on    the    market. 

Instead   of  taking   one   hand   to   operate   a    brake,   thus    leaving   only   one    hand    to   work   the 

hoist.  both  hands  are 
free  to  work  on  the 
chain. 

A  boy  can  hoist  this  car- 
rier   full. 

Takes  up  less  space  be- 
tween the  beams  of  the 
stable  and  the  bottom  of 
the  box  than  any  other 
make.  This  is  the  only 
fair  way  to  measure. 
When  righting  this  car- 
rier after  dumping  there 
is  no  chance  of  its  going 
right  over  again  as  with 
farriers  that  dump  both 
sides.  It  must  lock  every 
time. 

Write  for  our  free  ca- 
talogue. 

Louden  Machinery 
Company 

GUELPH,  ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  Perfect 
Barn  Equipments 


WHEN  BUYING  A  MANURE  SPREADER 


INSIST  on  your  dealer  furnishing  you  a  machine  that  will  not  merely 
unload  and  throw  the  manure  out  in  bunches,  but  furnish  you  a 
SPREADER  that  will  thoroughly  pulverize  and  spread  wider  than  the 
bed,  at  least    as  wide  as  the  wheel-tracks. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  the  only  machine  that  will  accomplish  this,  and 
if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  do  not  let  him  talk  you  into  some- 
thing that  you  really  do  not  want,  but  write  to  us  direct  and  we  will  in- 
form you  where  you  can  get  one  of  these  machines. 

Remember  the  name  "NEW  IDEA"  when  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Spreader.     It  stands  for  QUALITY. 

NEW    IDEA    SPREADER    CO. 

COLDWATER,  ....  OHIO 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive  spreader  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


The  advertiser   would  like  to  know  where  you   saw  his   advertisement— tell   him. 
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XJ   15,000  Canadian  Poultrymen  fX 
%*/  Have  Doubled  Their  Profits  By  V* 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY 

What  these  poultrymen  have  done  you  can  do — no  matter  in  what  part  of  Canada  you  live;  you 
can  raise  the  crop  that  never  fails  —  the  crop  that  knows  no  bad  years!  If  you  have  never  kept 
poultry  do  not  let  that  deter  you;  you  will  have  fewer  formed  habits  to  overcome  and  will  be  ready 
to  let  The  Peerless  Way  lead  you  to  success.  Or,  if  you  have  been  keeping  poultry  in  a  haphazard 
way,  The  Peerless  Way  will  show  you  how  to  systematize  your  enterprise  into  a  real  money-maker. 
Even  if  you  have  made  a  failure  of  poultry-raising — even  though  you  be  discouraged  —  disinclined 
ever  to  consider  poultry-raising  again  —  investigate  The  Peerless  Way  for  yourself  and  study  the 
guarantee  that  it  has  to  offer  you;  for,  let  us  say  this,  whether  you  are  simply  a  beginner,  whether 
poultry  forms    only    an    incidental    part    of    your    farm    work,   whether    you    are    already  in  poultry- 

raising  as  a  business,  The  Peerless  Way  affords  you  a  real  way 
FRFF  Th'*  Bo°k  W'th  The  l"  increase  the  profits.  Consider  this  very  carefully.  Then 
I  IV  Li  Li  Complete  Story  Of  read  every  word  of  what  follows  and  send  for  our  big  FREE 
rpi  fx  a  \\j  book  entitled  "When  Poultry  Pays." 

I  he  reerless  Way 

o 


iSimply  fill  out  the  coupon  and 
send  it   to  us.     Then   when  you 

f  get  the  book,  read  it  at  least 
twice.     You  will   find  it   packed 

full  of  facts  about  raising  poultry 
for  profit.  There  is  no  clever  writing  nor 
empty  theory  about  the  book,  "When 
Poultry  Pays  ';  but  it  certainly  does  cl  ar 
ip  a  whole  host  of  problems  that  have 
long  and  often  puzzled  practical  poultry- 
men  Let  this  book  put  its  plain,  terse 
facts  before  you — let  it  tell  you  why  and 
how  you  can  put  The  Peerless  Way  to  work 
to  make  money  for  you  Do  not  put 
it  off — there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
for  increasing  your  knowledge. 


Send  Us  The  Coupon 


Knowledge  Is  More 
Essential  Than  Money 


0 


Way 


.Very  little  money  will  start 
|  you  right  in  profitable 
poultry-raising — if  you  know 
how  to  go  about  the  busi- 
ness. And  The  Peerless 
will  show  you  exactly  what 
you  have  to  do  and  how  you  have 
to  do  it  to  make  money.  The  Peer- 
less Way  is  more  than  merely  a 
system,  for  raising  poultry;  it  is  a 
system  for  raising  at  a  profit!  The 
knowledge  that  The  Peerless  Way 
offers  you  is  so  explicit  that  a  child 
could  not  misunderstand  it  —  it  ex- 
plains everything  —  and  if.  beyond 
that,  some  unusual  problem  does 
arise,  our  Poultry  Advisory  Board  is 
at  your  service  without  charge  to 
consider  your  case  individually  and 
to  write  you  personally. 

Poultry  Raising  is  the 

Profitable  Branch  of 

Agriculture 

^^Jk  Given  the  same  care,  time 
^^  :U  and  attention  as  any  other 
W  JW  branch  of  agricultural  work, 
Vt^JV  there  is  no  department  that 
^■^  can  be  made  to  yield  such 
handsome  returns  on  small  invest- 
ment. We  know  this — 15,000  Can- 
adian poultrymen.  working  with  our 
co-operation,  have  proven  it  for  us. 
But  it  is  one  thing  merely  to  keep 
poultry"  and  quite  another  to  get 
every  last  cent  of  profit  out  of  the 
work.  The  profits  are  in  the  know  1 
edge  you  possess — knowledge  of 
how  to  proceed,  in  the  first  place. 
and  after  that,  knowledge  of  How 
to  market  your  output.  The  Peer- 
less Way  will  guide  you  on  both  these 
essential  points — will  show  you  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it — and  then, 
through  our  co-operative  marketing 
plan,  will  take  care  of  all  the  eggs 
and  poultry  you  can  produce  and  at 
highest    market    prices.     When    you 

ICC   Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 


The  Peerless  Incubator  (guaranteed  fop 
ten  years)  that  has  helped  15,000  Can- 
adian Poultrymen   t  o    greater   Profits 


4J 


1 


55b  Pembroke  Road 


get  our  book,  read  the  letters  we  have 
printed  in  it  from  hundreds  of  fol- 
lowers of  The  Peerless  Way  in  every 
part  of  the  Dominion — letters  from 
practical  poultrymen  who  have  never 
been  able  to  do  by  any  method  what 
they  have  done  by  The  Peerless  Way. 
Get  the  book — just  send  the  coupon 
— that  brings  it. 

Let  Us  Show  You  How 
To  Market-Right 

^^^  Let  us  explain  what  we 
^^  -M  mean  b  y  Co-Operative 
#  jW  Marketing — let  us  teil  you 
%L?]J  about  the  method  that  has 
^■^  been  proven  by  15.000 
poultrymen  who  command  higher 
prices  than  the  old  way  of  selling 
poultry  and  eggs  could  ever  have 
given  them.  Let  us  explain  to  you 
how  to  get  all  the  profits  that  right- 
fully belong  to  you.  Write  us  for 
further  information  about  this  proof 
of  successful  poultry-raising;  let  us 
tell  you  how  it  has  been  worked  out. 
how  it  has  been  tested,  and  how  it 
has  been  proven;  let  us  tell  you  why 
it  is  the  only  way  that  successfully 
meets  Canadian  climatic  conditions 
— whv  there  is  no  farm  in  Canada 
on  which  poultry  would  not  pay  bet- 
ter than  any  other  crop — why  our 
methods  are  so  simple  and  yet  so 
practical,  that  a  schoolboy  could  not 
fail  with  them — why  you  could  not 
find  a  better  investment  for  either 
part  or  all  of  your  time.  Send  for 
the  book. 

3SS 

ONTARIO 
CANADA 


PEMBROKE 


Say   you   saw    the   ad.   in   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75°/0 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM.  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  anrt 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
gasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place- 
Let   us    tell    you    more.     Drop  us  a  line.     We  can  save 

you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 

Send  for  our 
free  Engine 
Book. 

DO  THIS 
TO-DAY 

H.  W.  Spencer 
&Co. 

Engineers 

Lindsay  Bldg. 
Montreal,         Que. 


Bigger  Money    From  Your 
Maple  Bush! 


You  can  make  your 
maple  bush  pay  you 
handsomely  at  the 
time  when  you  most 
require  the  income 
if  you   are   using  a 

'Perfect' 

Maple  EVAPORATOR 


Good  maple  syrup,  clear,   with  the  maple 

taste,  always  commands  a  ready  sale,  and 

the     "Perfect"    Evaporator,     within    the 

reach  of  the  poorest   man  in   the   county, 

will  positively  make    the  largest  quantity 

of  best  syrup  at  an    insignificant   cost   for 

fuel. 

Send    for    booklet    telling  what  Canadian 

farmers  think  of  the   "Perfect." 

Our  guarantee  of  quality  is  back  of  every 

evaporator  we  sell.     Order  early. 

Steel  Trough  a  Machine  Go. 

100  James  St.,  TWEED,  ONT. 


More 

Milk 

per  COW 

better  and  richer  milk   that    means 

more    profit    on    every    cow    in    your 

barn.        This    is    the  aim  of    every  live 

dairyman,  and  thousands  of  successful  men 

know   that   the  best  way  to  get  these   big 

money-making  results  is  to  use 


Animal  Regulator 

Here  is  what  W.  W.  Squires,  Flat  Woods, 
W.  Va.,  says:  "I  have  been  using  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  for  the  past  two  years 
and  have  found  it  to  be  the  greatest  milk 
and  butter  producer  of  the  age.  I  can 
honestly  recommend  it  for  cows." 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  acts  directly  on 
the  stomach,  bowels  and  liver.  It  makes 
whatever  the  cow  eats  at  once  available  to 
pass  into  the  blood  and  increases  the  secre- 
tions  of  milk.  It  also  is  the  greatest  con- 
ditioner in  the  world  for  horses  and  hogs. 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  is  sold  everywhere 
always  on  this  condition — Satisfaction. 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Try  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  to-day.  Test 
it  thoroughly,  then  if  results   do  not   more 
than  satisfy  you,    your    dealer    will    return 
you  all  you  have  spent. 

You  can  pet  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  from  your 
dealer.  $5.50  for  a  25-lb  pail--also  in  smaller 
sizes  and  in  100-lb.  baps. 


Pratts  Bag  Otatmenifor  caked  bag  and  sore  teats 


Send  for  Free  Booklet.  "Thing*  Worth  Know- 
ing" about  Horses,  Cows  and  Hogs. 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 
Dept.  66.  Toronto 


Every   advertisement   on   this  page  merits   your  attention. 
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Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightning 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer, 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

k      45A 


THE 

ENCE 
MAN 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Sells  his  Crown  Wire  and  Iron  Fences  and 
Gates  at  factory  prices,  a'so  Barbfd,  Coiled 
and   Plain  Wire,  Fence  Tools,  etc. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


YOUR  SAW  STAYS  SHARP 


MORRILL'S 
l\J.5.5AWSILT 


When  You   Use  a  No.  5    Sawset 

For  Timber  and  Board  Saws 

Price  2.00,  sent  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer 

Chas.  Morrill.  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Connor 
Ball- 
bearing 
Washer 


A   washer    guaran- 
teed   to    take     out 
ALL    the    dirt   and 
leave   the  clothes  snowy  white. 

Runs  on  BALL-BEARINGS  and  driven 
by  STEEL  SPRINGS,  with  a  little  assis- 
tance from  the  operator.  Perfected  to  the 
minutest  detail.  Can  be  supplied  through 
our  agents  or  direct  to  any  address 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET 

J.  H    Connor  &  Sons,  Limited 

OTTAWA,   CANADA 


WESTERN  FARMERS  LOSING 
$1,000,000  YEARLY 

through  selling  unclean  grain. 
Hon  Sydney  Fisher  says:  "Uni- 
versal prevalence  of  weeds  in  Can- 
ada is  the  greatest  evil  we  have 
to  contend  with  If  Canadian 
agriculture  is  to  flourish  the  nuis- 
ance caused  by  weed  seeds  must 
be  stamped  out."  Let  me  show 
you  how  you  can  separate  and 
grade  ALL  kinds  of  seed,  eliminate 
ALL  weed  seed,  all  shrunken 
gTains.  smut  and  dust,  easily, 
quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 

FANNING  MILL 
and    Seed    Grader 

Absolutely  separates  v.-i  d  and  tsrre  oats  from 
■wheat.  Makes  per- 


CHATHAM 


feet  separation  cf 
FLAX.  OATS  and 
WHEAT    Mixture. 


Saves  its  cost 
every  year  in 
better  crops, 
work  saved, 
higher  mar- 
ket prices  for 
your  grain. 
Ask  about 
rov  free  trial 
offsr. 

Send  for 
Free   Book 
No.  10 

Address 
nearest  place 


GRAY-CAMPBELL  gCT~ns  and  Riddlc9 

LIMITED  Enough  for  Every  Purpose 

Winnipeg  Brandon  Moose  Jnw 

Saskatoon  Calgary  203 


Every    advertisement   on    this       page  merits    your   attention. 
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The  Appeal  of  the    Telephone 
to  You 

Especially  if  you 
livi  in  the  country  is 
an  inteiesting  one. 

To-day  the  farmer 
dons  not  need  to  be 
toll  of  the  importance 
of  the  telephone  in  his 
daily  life  and  work. 

Many,  however, 

have  considered  a  farm 
telephone  line  a  compli- 
cated and  mysterious 
piece  of  apparatus, 
while  in  reality  it  is 
extremely  simple,  has 
few  parts  and  is  read- 
ily  understandable. 

Aside  from  this,  the 
very  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  a  farmer's 
line  is  apparent  when 
reliable  telephones  and 
good  line  materials  are 
used. 

The  slight  increase 
in  the  first  cost  of  in- 
stalling the  best  tele- 
phones is  made  up  over 
and  over  again  in  the 
saving  of  repairs  and 
long  life  of  the  appar- 
atus. 

Kellogg  telephones 
are  not  only  simple, 
but    they    are    superior 

to  any  other  make  on  the  market,  both  in   the  service  they  give  and  long  life. 
Their  operating  record  proves  this,  time  and  again. 

To  show  how  simple  the  work  is  to  the  beginner,  we  have  explained  in  our 
bulletins  just  how  to  set  up  a  farmer's  line. 

Our  Rural  Telephone  bulletins  tell  you  about  the  instruments,  the  line  sup- 
plies needed,  how  to  install  and  connect  and  other  information  of  value  to  the 
experienced   telephone  man,   as  well  as  the  beginner. 

We  will  send  these  bulletins  on  request.  If  you  wish  for  information,  tell 
us  the  kind  and  size  of  line  you  plan  to  buildr  our  wide  experience  may  be  of 
benefit  to  you. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  CO., 

CHICAGO. 

BRANCH      OFFICES— Kansas  City,  Ma.;  San  Francisco,  Cot. 

MANUFACTURERS       OF       STANDARD       TELEPHONE       EQUIPMENT 


Reading   advertisements    is    profitable   to    you. 


i  r.-i 
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Sanitary  School  Houses 

Are  Essential  to  the  Health  of  Our  Children 

Dirt     of    Road    and   Yard    contains    millions  of    dangerous 
Germs,  which  must  be  kept  out  of  school  if   we  are   to  have 

Healthy   Children 

THE  REMEDY    lies    tn  keeping    out   the 
dirt,  winter  and  summer,  by  using  the 

Dennis  Door  Mat 

which  removes  all  dirt  without 
waste  of  time— just  while  the 
child  walks  over  it  ! 

Get  the  Free  Door  Mat ! 

Teacher  or  pupil,  send  now  for 
our  plan  for  equipping  your 
school  without  cost. 

DISTRICT  AGENTS  WANTl  D. 

DENNIS  WIRE  & 
IRON  WORKS  CO.  ) 

LIMITED  \J^~£ 

LONDON,  -  ONTARIO  £^1 


Special   Offer. 


All 


Bruce's 

Seeds 
Satisfy 

Established  61  Years 

Postpaid. 


Bruce's   Royal  >Josegay   Collection   Sweet  Peas,        Bruce's      "A"     Vegetable      Collection,     8     pkts. 

1   pkt.   each   8  superb   sorts,  separate  colors,  different   varieties,   our   selection   for   25c. 

for  25c. 
Bruce's   Peerless   Collection  Dwarf  Nasturtium, 

1    packet     each     of  7   finest    sorts,     separate   ip 

colors    for   25c.  Bruce's      "C"     Vegetable      Collection,    14    pkts. 

Bruce's  Empire   Collection  Asters,   1   pkt.  each  different   varieties  and   %   pint  each.     Beans. 

of  5  magnificent  varieties  separate  for  25c.  Corn   and   Peas,   our  selection   for   75c. 


Bruce's      "B"      Vegetable      Collection,    14    pkts. 
different  varieties,   our  selection  for  50c. 


Send    for    our     handsomely     illustrated    104- page     Catalogue     of     Vegetable.      Farm      and 
Flower   Seeds,   Bulbs,   Plants,   Poultry   Supplies,    Garden    Implements,    etc.,   for   1911 — FREE. 


Bruce's    Seeds    are    the    Cheapest,    because   they    are    the    Best. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


The   advertiser   would   like   to   know   where    you   saw  his   advertisement — tell   him. 
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Two  Practical  Books 

OF 

Exceptional    Interest 


1AKM  DAIRYING  by  Laura  Rose  $1.50. 
f'overs  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dairy- 
man, the   teacher   and    the   student. 

THE  PRACTICAL,  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TLEMAN by  E.  K.  I'arkineson.  $1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stock,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  for  the  fanner  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing  up   farming   who   lacks   experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
jeart-  paid  in  ulvui:-;  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 


The   MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


A  NEW  DRESS 


OUT  of 
an  old 
one. 
This  is  the 
way  —  Dye 
the  Old  one 
and  make  it 
up  from  the 
latest  sty's 
patterns  into 

one  as  good  as  New     Simple  a 
hut  to  avoid  mistakes  use  the 
colors  cloth  of  ANY  KIND 
Perfectly,    with    the   SAME 
Dye— It  is 


DYOLA 


sA.B.C, 
Dye  that 


Send  for 
Sample 
Card  and 
Story 
Booklet.  83 

The 

Johnson- 
Richardson 
Co.,  Limited 

Montreal, 
Can. 


See  Our  Agent 


Exclusive 
Features 


GRATES:  duplex  and  burn 
either  wood  or  coal.  Can  be 
changed  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
shaker  crank. 

FIRE  BOX:  has  a  rear  exlen- 
sion,  so  that  when  burning  wood, 
takes  a  27  inch  stick.  Fire  box 
bricks  are  reinforced  with  heavy 
knobs  that  double  their  life. 

RESERVOIR  :  on  the  front  of 
the  stove  right  by  the  fire  box — 
the  location  saves  heat. 

OVEN  DOOR:  drop  shelf 
type  and  strong  enough  to  stand  on. 

OVEN  LINING:  heavy  as- 
bestos and  retains  all  the  heat. 

OVEN  SIZE  :  large  and  roomy 
— 20  inches-  biggest  made  for  the 
size  of  the  range. 


*     The 


New  Empress 

STEEL   RANGE 


USE  THE 
COUPON 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Lid. 

OTTAWA.  ONTARIO 

Brockvllie       Barrle       Edmonton 
Regina        Moncton 


Exclusive 
Features 

WARMING  CLOSET:  tight- 
fitting  and  roomy,  with  roll-back 
door. 

THERMOMETER:  every 
New  Empress  is  equipped  with 
accurate  oven  thermometer. 

DRAUGHT:   carries    the    heat    ^ 
completely    around    the    oven,      ^F 
insuring     even     temperature,     ^b 
Perfect   baking    oven    on    ^ 
small  fuel  consumption.        ^^NATinum 

f        MFG.  CO. 
FITTINGS:       ▼     Ltd .  Ottawa 

nickel-  plated        f  Vlease    send     me 
and  high-grade^     ^I^UTsT 


Every   advertisement   on   this  page  merits   your  attention. 
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THE 

NORTHFRN 
ELECTRIC  and 
MFG.  CO.,  Limited 


Gentlemen, 

Please  semi  me  Fke  e, 
one  C(  ]iy  of  your  100-j.age, 
bound  and  illustrated  boon 
on    "How    to    Build    Ru.-i.l 
Telephone  Lines  ' 


We  Send  this  Book  Free 

On  Request— Use  the  Coupon 

"OU  only  need  to  look  at  the  contents  page  of  this  book  to  see 
how  complete  and  comprensive  it  is.      In  all  the  hundred  pages 

between  its  hard,  cloth- 
bound  covers,  there  is  not 
one  single  superfluous 
word — nothing  but  a 
carefully  indexed  mass  of 
necessary  information. 
There  is  no  other  book  in 
existence  that  deals  so 
thoroughly  with  every 
vital,  essential  fact— that 
so  clearly  tells  the  farmer 

"How  to  Build 
Rural  Telephone 
Lines" 

When  you  get  this  book,  read 
it  over  at  least  twice.  You  will 
need    to  do  that  to  assimilate 
the  information  it  contains.    No 
matter   in   what   phase   of    the 
work  you  are  interested— whe- 
ther you  want  to  know  about 
telephone    company   organiza- 
tion, whether  you  want  to  know 
about  the  actual  construction  of  the  line,  whether  you  want  to 
know  what  other    community-owned  telephone   companies  have 
done,  or  whatever  it  is  you  do  want  to  know,  you  will  find  the  facts 
set  forth  in   detail  in  this  book.     This  volume  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  careful  study  to  prepare  and  we  really  ought  to  charge 
for  it.     As  long  as  the  edition  lasts,  however,  we 
will  send  it  free,  but  only  to  those  who,  by  asking 
for  it,  signify  that  they  are  really  interested.      Are 
you  interested  ?       If  so, 
clip  the  coupon,  fill  in  your 
name  and  address  and  mail 
it  to  us  to-day. 


Name 


Post  Office 


Province 


and  MANUFACTURING  CQunnra 

Manufacturer  and  Supplier  of  all  apparatus  «nd  equipment 
used  in  the  construction,  ooeration  and  maintenance  of  Tel- 
ephone, Fire  Alarm  and  Electric  Railway  Plan's.  Add  ess 
our  house  nearest  you. 

MONTREAL     TORONTO     WINNIPEG     REGMA    CALGARY     VANCOUVER 

It   will   pay  you   to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine, 
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Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

MAKES  A  ONE-PIECE  ROOF 

Water  can't  "  back  up  "  through  a  RUBEROID  roof,  for 
there's  not  a  crack  in  it  anywhere.  The  Ruberine  Cement 
which  goes  between  and  over  the  joints  makes  the  seams  as 
tight  and  strong  as  any  other  part  of  the  roof. 

Easily    laid  —  absolutely    water-tight  —  weather-proof — 

r  strongly  fire-resisting —  RUBEROID    Roofing    has    given 

perfect  protection  for  years  after  its  imitations  have  ha  I  to  be  replaced. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  sample  of  RUBEROID  that  lay  17 
years  on  a  foundry.  Or  write  us  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample, 
with  our  straight-fact  Booklet  D.  on  Roofing. 

"  SOVEREIGN  "    Sheathing  Felt  is  miles  ahead 
of    building    paper      Write  for  sample. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

179  Bannatyno  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  St.,  Vancouver 


Dealers 
Everywhere 


SPRAYER  WREE  TRIAL 


NO- MONEY- IN -ADVANCE 

PAY    AFTER    IT   HAS   PAID 

FOR  ITSELF 


LET  US  SLND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE,  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we'll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  "extra  profit"    We  pay  freight.    Wholesale  dealers  'prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  ead  Orchard  Sprayer. 


Spray*  Heaytnlag*  — potatoes  or  truck.  4  rows  at  a 
tune.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
In  naff.  High  pressure  from  big  wheel.  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
In  price,  light,  strong- and  durable.  GUARANTEED  FOB 
FIFE  FULL  YEARS.  Needn't-send-a-centto  get  It  "on 
trial."  Vou  can  get  one  five  If  you  are  firstin  your  locality. 
Write  today. 


Herao  Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 
For  biff  growers.  Most  powerful  machine  made.  (0  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  St«el  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy -angle-Iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjaalable  round  Iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  ''Adjust- 
able" spray  arms  and  nozzles.  Bras*  ball- valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War» 
ranted  for  Ave  years.  Try  tins  machine  at  our  expense 
wtth  "your  money  tn  your  pocket."  See  free  offer  below. 
Write  today. 


Fltx-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.  High  pressure, 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.  Brau 
bull-valves,  plunger,  strainer,  etc.  Auto- 
matic strainer.  iVo  **ct*p  leathers  or  rub- 
ber" about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown,  /"iw  year  (moruntee. 
It  tion/t  cost  you  "a  cent"  to  try  tt  in  your 
orchard.  Get  one  free.  See  below. 
Write  today. 


?DC  JC    ~**e*  ■  "prayer  FREE.— After  you  have  tried  the  sprayer  and  are  satisfied  that 

llbC   It  is  just  as  we  recommend  it,  send  as  a  list  of  tnenameBof  your  neighbors  and  we 

will  write  thera  and  quote  them  price  and  have  them  call  and  see  yoor  machine  work,  and  for 

ry  Fm  ■  AL  L  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  lUt  we  will  credit  you  with  (£.00  or  send  you  check 

f  yoo  have  paid  cash. 

For  every  Han-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  t"*Ut  yon  with  $3.50 
;nd  check. 

I         For  every  Hone-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer  we  sell  we  will  emdlft  yoo  18.50  or  »end 
•Bask. 
WedoaU  corresponding  and  tePAng.      All  you  need  do  U  to  thow  the  eprayer.     Many  have 
paid/or  their  tprayer  in  this  way.    Thii  offer  Is  good  for  only  the  Brat  ordv  In  *acn  lociOliy. 
wt  delay.    Send  the  eesaes  »r  past  card  NOW. 
m  THE  ONTARIO  SEED  COMPANY.  Skccshvi.  138  Kmo  Shot,  WimtH,  OaTstit 


not  appear  again, 
THE  ONTARIO  SEED  CO.,  Successors,  138  King  Street,  Waterloo, Ontario 

Send  me  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide,  and  "special  oiler"  on  the  sprayer 
marked  with  an  X  below. 

Man-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer* 

Flu- Ail  Barrel  Sprayer. 


NAME 

ADDRESS. , 


The  advertiser   would   like    to   know   whore     jou   saw   his   advertisement— tell   hijn. 
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The  Simple,  Kodak  Way 

Get  the  full  measure  of  photographic  enjoy- 
ment by  finishing  as  well  as  taking  Kodak 
pictures.  The  Kodak  Film  Tank  and  Velox 
paper  have   made   it  simple  in  every    detail. 

There's  no  guess  work,  no  tentative  experimenting  in  the  Kodak  Tank  system  of  development. 
There's  no  dark  room;  the  films  are  simply  left  for  so  many  minutes  in  so  much  developer  of  a 
certain  temperature.  It's  as  easy  as  loading  your  Kodak,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  novice 
gets  better  results  by  the  Kodak  Tank  system  than  does  the  expert  by  the  old  hand  development, 
dark-room    method. 

The    Experience  is  in   the    Tank. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 


A  si  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  our  two  booklets 
"Tank  Development"  and  "The  Velox  Book-  " 


TORONTO,   CANADA 


It   is   to    your   advantage  to   answer  advertisements, 
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The  Trade  Mark  that 

Means  Success 

in  Baking 


l.*9 


,<^  TRAOE   MARK  ^^5^*" 

jjrjf  (registered)  <$>  <»  ^*W 

&  MANITOBA  HARD  W 


WHEAT 


More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 


Say   you  saw   the    ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 


100 
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"Always  delicious 
and  nutritious." 

Christie's 
Biscuits 

add  to  the  joy  of 
living  in  half  a  mill- 
ion Canadian  homes. 

Give   the   young    folks   plenty    of 
Christie  s  Biscuits  during  1911. 

Because  they  are  crisp,  light,  nour- 
ishing and  always  pure. 

Thousands  of  Canada's  particular  housewives  are*constantly  advertising 
the  Purity  and  Quality  of   Christie's  Biscuits — hundreds   of  them  visit  our 
big,  bright,  clean  factory  every  year  and  they  know. 
Why  endanger  the  health  of  your  children,  madam,  when  these  delicious 
and  toothsome  delicacies  can  be  provided  in  abundance  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Christie's  Biscuits  are  known  from  ocean  to  ocean  as  "The  purest  of  all 
pure  foods" — they  are  decidedly  good  for  young  and  old  alike. 

When  you  want  the  best  biscuits  "Plain  or  Fancy,"  "Sodas  or  Sweet," 
always  insist  on  Christie's — most  Grocers  handle  them. 
And    remember    this: — "There's   a    Christie   Biscuit  for  every  taste  and 
they  all  taste  delicious. 

If  you  cannot    get  them  at  your  Grocer's, 
let  us  know. 


•g 


Christie's 


^* 


^ 


aw  £ 


Christie,  Brown  &  Co. 

Limited 

TORONTO 


The   advertiser   would   like   to  kuow  wl'ere   you   saw  his   advertisement— tell   him. 
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Grain  Index 


Ball  Bearings 
^  in  Disc  Hub 


Yours  for 

better  sowing 

BEFORE  you  get  ready  for  your 
seeding  this  season,  find  out  just 
why  the  Champion  Disc  Drill  is 
the  handiest  help  money  can  buy  you 
for  sowing  ANY  seed.  Learn  why 
the  Champion  will  sow  with  accuracy 
and  without  fail,  on  ground  that  would 
stall  any  other  kind  of  Drill.  Dirty 
fields,  however  littered  with  trash, 
have  no  terrors  for  the  Champion. 
Its  knife-edged,  specially  tempered 
discs  slice  right  through  tangled  stuff 
with  a  clean  cut,  and  the  cutlery  steel 
scrapers  keep  them  always  clean. 


st&Wood 


Champion  Disc  Drill 

This  is  the  Disc  Drill  that  has  Ball  Bearings  on 
EVERY  Disc — not  the  usual  hard-running 
friction  bearings.  Thus  the  Champion  is  easiest 
on  the  horses — by  far  the  lightest  in  draft.  Oil 
hese  ball-bearings  once  a  year — they  are 
shielded  by  dust-proof  hubs — and  you  can  sow 
a  great  deal  more  seed  with  a  great  deal  less 
effort  on  your  part  or  the  team's  and  with 
NO     BOTHER    or     tinkering. 

Easily  Lightest  of  Draft 

Not  only  is  tha  Champion  the  lightest-draft  seed  drill 
made,  but  the  easiest  to  manage.  For  it*  Telescope 
Axles  (instead  of  loose  ones)  make  this  tha  most  rigid 
framed  drill,  and  keep  the  grain  box  (and  axles  of  course) 
absolutely    stationary    under    all     conditions. 

Handiest  Grain  Index 

Also,  you  can  sow  as  you  want  to  with  the  Champion. 
The  simple  and  accurately-reliable  grain  index  is  instant- 
ly adjustable,  so  you  can  regulate  it  down  to  fractions 
of  pints  per  acre  if  you  wish,  while  the  Grass  Seed  Index 
ia  plainly  marked  for  various  varieties  of  seed— an  im- 
provement peculiar  to  the  Champion.  Just  drop  us  word 
to  send  you  new  edition  of  Catalog— and  learn  what  a 
saving  you  will  make  when  you  get  your  Champion. 
Write  to-day  for  Catalog  X  71 

Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  u-,c7,VA^ 
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This  Book  Has  Saved  Thousands! 
of  Dollars  For  Other  Canadians! 
May  I  Send  YOU  a  Copy  FREE! 


a 


ALL  I  ask  is  that  you  send  me  your  name  and  address  s*> 
that  t  may  place  a  copy  of  this  book  in  your  hands.    1 
believe  you  will  bo  greatly  interested  in  the  facts  it 
contains  about   rout-tost  arid  roof-value.     It  is  not' over- 
enthusiastic,    nor   extravagantly-worded.      It  does    not 
promise  "anything  to  get  you  to  buy  my  roofing."     I 
have  purposely   been   very  careful  to  confine  myself   to 
stating  plain  facts  in  their  logical  order.     1  leave  it  to 
your  own    good    judgment   to  decide  what   kind  of 
roof  you  want  after  reading  my  hook.      My  object  is 
to  give  you  reliable,  complete  information  so  you 
ran  decide  For  votir  own  best  interests.      You  can 
believe  what  this  book  tells  you  just  as  you    ca 
lielieve  what  any  Pedlar  advertisement  tells  you 
I    am    personally   answerable    for   every    state- 
inent  it  makes— as  much  so  as  if  1  were  giving 
sw«  trn     evidence     in   court.       That's    why    it 
i-  important  you  should  send  for  this  book 
of    mine— because    it  contains    "tin*  whole 
truth    and    nothing   but    the  truth"  nix; 
t  he   1 1  '"ting  ijuestion. 

Illustrated  from 
Photos  of  Modern 
Farm  Buildings, 
and   Full   of 
Hints  of  Great 
Practical 
Value  to 

YOD 

YOU  have  everything  to 
gain    and    nothing    to   lose 
by    getting     trustworthy    infor- 
mation about  roofing  materials.    The: 
no  satisfaction  in  saying  "I   wish   I'd  known' 
when  you  fare  a  loss.     And  you  cannot  know  all 
you  should  know  about  the  cost  and  value  of  different 
kinds  of  roofing  material  until  you  know  all  the  facts  yon 
learn  by  reading  my  "Roofing  Right"  book. 

Don't  Wait  Until  You  Need 


UKELY  you  are  interested  in  a  roof  that  is  so   thepionf 
that  fire  insurance  companies  quote  lunch  lower  rates  on 
buildings  it  piotects.      A  roof  that  is  positively  lightning-! 
proof,  wet-proof,  leak-proof,  rot-proof,  wind-proof.     A I 
roof   that   makes   your   house   or   liarn    wanner  in  | 
winter,  cooler  in  summer.      A  roof  that  needn't! 
be  painted,  nor  patched,  nor  tinkered  with 
to  keep   right.     The    only     roof  that   is 
GUARANTEED  to  he  a  perfectly  satin-  I 
factory  roof  in  every  respect  for  I 
t\venty-li\e  yearn. 


Just 

Write 

Your  Name 

and  Address 

Here — Then 


Clip  out  this  coupon  and  put  it  in  ail 
envelope  addressed  to  our  place  nearest 
yon.     (See  addresses   below).       A  copy  i 
of    "Hooting    Hight"    will    then    Is-   sent 
> immediately. 


Name 
Address 


No.  00 


Now  don't  say  you  "Haven't    time  to  Ixither    with  it." 

I'm  living  to  save  you  "bother"— and  expense.      1  make 

it  easy  for  you  to  get  reliable  information   you  ought   to 

have— maybe  save  you  many  dollars  of  milting   expense 

Just  he  curious  — critical  if  you  feel  like  it.      But    don  t    fail 

to  send  for  my    book.       Do   it   now,   liefore   you    forget    it. 


New  Roof Get  It  Now 


THERE'S  no  liettcr  time  to  get  this  information  than  RIGHT  NOW.  While  you 
think  of  it.  just  clip  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  write  your  name  and  address 
on  it,  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  to  my  address  nearest  you.  Or  simply  send 
me  a  postal  card,  mentioning  this  paper.  Say  you  want  my  "Roofing  Right'"'  book, 
and  a  copy  will  lie  sent  you  immediately.  You  get  a  lot  of  valuable  information,  just 
by  asking  for  it.  You  get  many  facts  you  should  know  about  all  kinds  of  roofs,  partic- 
ularly about  a  roof  that  is 

A  Good   Roof  For  a  Hundred  Years 
Guaranteed  in  Writing  for  Twenty -Five 


tells  about  my  Guarantee,  in  proper  legal  form,  to  replace  at  our  own  cost  any  Oshawa- 
shinglod  roof  within  twenty-five  years  from  the  day  it  is  put  on.  Do  you  know  of  any 
oilier  rooting  which  is  guaranteed  in  writing  for  any  period  ?      I  don't. 


¥N  the  immense  Pedlar 
*  factories  at  Osliawa, 
Ontario,  we  make  various 
building  materials  in  sheet 
Steel,  of  greut  value  to  any- 
one who  is  going  to  build  or 
repair  a  house  or  hat  n.  Beau- 
tiful Pedlar  Art  Steel  Ceil- 
ings and  Side-walls,  for  instance, 
that  take  the  place  of  unsightly, 
unsanitary,  short-lived  plaster. 
Also  Pedlar  Steel  Siding  for  out- 
side walls— that  make  a  frame 
house  or  barn  look  as  if  it  were 
built,  of  stone  or  fancy  cement 
blocks  or  brick.  Artuallvcheapei 
by  20%.  Fire-proof,  too".  Ask  for 
full  particulars  and  learn  how- 
yon  can  make  your  money  build  a 
letter  building  by  "Pedlari/.ing." 
My  large,  finely  illustiated  book 
showing  some  of  the  2,000  de- 
signs mailed    free. 
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PEDLAR  PEOPLE  of  Oshawa 
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Revenue  and  Protection 

B 

Tree  Grafting 
The  Town  Lot  Farmer 

B 

The  Savory  Value  of  Herbs 

B 

In  the  Irrigation  Zone 

B 

Profits  for  Poultry 
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ECLECTRIC  0IL<1 


RECIPROCITY  is  the  all  absorbing  topic  of 
the  day  from  one  end  of  the  American 
Continent  to  the  other.  Croat  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  an  ardor  rarely 
seen.  Every  shade  of  opinion  has  been  expressed 
ami   re-exijressed. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain  -more  attention  has  been  directed 
to  Canada  and  her  proud  position  among  the 
nations    than    lias   ever   been    the   case   before. 

For  years  and  years  our  great  nation  has  gone 
quietly  on  developing  our  products,  increasing 
our  commercial  strength,  contributing  to  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  age.  our  factories, 
mills  and  laboratories  have  come  to  command  the 
respect  of  all  nations  and  Canada  is  now  looked 
upon    as   a    leader   in    its   benefits   to   the   world. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
achievements  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor- 
atory  is  the  production   of  Dr.   Thomas'   Eclectrlc 


oil.  The  fame  of  this  truly  remarkable  remedy 
for  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  scalds,  etc..  has  spread 
throughout,  our  own  broad  land  and  to  foreign 
fields  and  the  benefit  which  it  has  wrought  upon 
humanity   can   never  be  calculated. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  eminent 
Canadian  remedy  started  in  a  very  small  way 
originally,  being  used  as  an  experiment.  Such  a 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  oil  could  not 
fail,  however,  to  rapidly  extend  its  field  of  influ- 
ence and  now  it  carries  the  prestige  of  Canada 
many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

No  Canadian  home  should  ever  fail  to  keep  on 
hand  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil.  Often 
a  sudden  emergency  makes  it  fairly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  a  sufferer.  Wounds  of  every 
description  are  benefited  by  it  and  rapid  recovery 
from  injury  is  promoted.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric 
oil  is  sold  in  25  cent  bottles  everywhere.  Pre- 
pared only  by  the  Northrop  iV:  Lyman  Co.. 
Limited.   Toronto. 


Our  line  also  includes   Hay  Tools 
and  the  BT  Litter  Carrier. 

Write  to-day  for  Our  Freo 
Catalogue  to 


THE   BT   STANCHION   is    second 
to  none. 


H 


EAVY   "U"    Bar    Steel    and    Malleable 
Castings  used  in  construction. 

VERY  one  thoroughly  tested  before  leav- 
ing the  factory. 


B 


E  up-to-date. 

'VERY    barn     should    be     equipped    with 
I     stanchions. 


,SK  anyone  who  has  them  installed,  why? 

JL  HEY  cost  no  more  than  old  style  cow  ties. 

THEY  are  handy  and  more  comfortable  for 
the  beast. 

YOU  cannot    afford    to    be    without    them 
longer. 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Lock  Box  7,  Fergus,  Ont. 


FARM  ER'S— ADVERTISING  S  ECTION 


SETTINGS 

of  Selected  Laying  Strains 
Barred    Plymouth   Rocks 

<i  We  searched  Canada  for  200-egg  hens— and  we 
have  got  them  ! 

fl     We  are  prepared  to  fill  a  few  more  orders  for  hatch- 
ings from  these  egg  specialists  of  our  Barred  Rock  pens 
-the  only  breed  and  class  of  fowl  we  handle. 

DUNROBIN  STOCK  FARM 

BARRED  ROCK  POULTRY  YARDS 

are     the    largest     exclusive    Barred   Rock 
Breeding  Yards  in  Ontario. 

This  breed  is  the  FARMER'S  FRIEND— is  tried  and 
true  —nothing  can  equal  them  for  solid  worth,  for  econ- 
omy, for  profit. 

Send  at  once  for  a  setting  or  a  hundred  and  Start  Your 
Poultry  Yard  Right. 

Prir^c  •       Per  Setting    -    -    -    $175 
r  nteS  .        Per  Hundred      -    -    $6.00 

This  offer  will  not  be  repeated— the  next  will  be  day-old 
chicks  at  our  usual  high  prices. 

The  Eggs  will  cost  You  less! 

R.  E.  GUNN 

DUNROBIN    STOCK   FARM 

BEAVERTON  ONTARIO 


Tlie  advertiser  would  like  to  know  wliere  yon  aw  hi,  ttuvertlsement-tell  lilt 


FARME1 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 
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You  Need 


The  Ail-Purpose 
Sprayer 


a  light,  handy  orchard  sprayer  that  can  be  used  also 
for  disinfectants — for  stables  or  animals — and  for 
your    potatoes,    beans,   etc.      You    will   get   it  in 

COLLINS 

THREE-GALLON 

Improved  Automatic,  Compressed  Air 
SPRAYER 

which  may  be  carried  very  easily  to  any  job,  and  will  throw 
when   you  need   it"  a  stream  of  35  ft. 

IN  SURPASSED    for    ORCHARD    USE.     For    light    work 

The  Whirlwind  Continuous  Sprayer 

is  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest — This  year's  improved  model — 
compressed  air — bras  valves — saves  half  time  at  work — especially 
useful   for   spraying   stable   disinfectants   and   for  garden   use. 

If  you  need  a  new  sprayer,  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  show  you 
these  models.  If  he  has  not  got  them,  write  us  and  we  will 
arrange   a   trial. 

The  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 

413-415  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto 


Earned  $39.50  in  3  Days 

The  above  statement  indicates  what  a  circulation  repre- 
sentative of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  earned  in 
three  days,  from  March  7th  to  March  10th. 

He  hustled,  indeed  he  did !     But  it  was  worth  his  while. 

We  want  men  of  this  calibre  to  act  as  circulation  repre- 
sentatives, to  take  the  exclusive  charge  of  all  our  business 
in  their  respective  localities. 

We  want  Men  and  Boys  who  are  live,  hustlers,  straight- 
forward, and  of  good  character. 

If  you  have  the  ability  to  deliver  the  goods,  to  get  results, 
to  make  good  on  a  proposition  like  this,  write  us  at  once. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


Don't   fail    to    mention   Parmer's   Magazine    when    writing   advertisers. 


Farmer's  Magazine 


Vol.  I. 


Contents  for  gprtl,  1911 
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EDITORIAL. 

Reciprocity  —  Decrease  of  Men  Teachers  —  Fall  Wheat  Winter  Killed  —  The  Country 
Preacher  —  World-wide  Agriculture  —  Rural  Telephones  -  New  Breakfast  Food  —  Ready 
Made  Farms  —  Wheat  Madness —  New  Brunswick's  Shortcoming  —  The  Examination 
Bogey — Bacterial  Flora  of  Soils — Sow  Alfalfa  —  The  Farmer's  Investments — The  Beef 
Industry  —  Art  in  the  Country  —  The  Bee-Keeper's  Paradise. 

AGRICULTURAL    SPECIALS. 
Grafting       -  -  -  -  -  -       F.   C.  MacKenzie 

The  Farmer  and  the  Phone  F.  Dagger 

Let  Us  Spray  .-..-.         Qrasmere 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Spy  -  -  -  A/.   A.   Brown 

Nut  Growing  in  North  America       -  -  -  - 

Swamp  Soils     -  -  -  -  R.   Harcourt,  B-S.A. 

The  Economic  Aspect  of  Sheep  Dipping      -  -  /.  Q-  Jeffrey 

Building  a  Cement  Barn  -  -  -  -     C.  B.  Edwards 

In  the  Irrigation  Zone  - 
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Poultry  for  Profit    ------  John  Barnes 

April  Farm  Philosophy  ------- 

POLITICAL    AND    SOCIAL. 
Revenue  and  Protection  -  -  E.   C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 


The  Party  Bolter — Clifford  Sifton 
A  Cabinet  Minister's  Canoe  Trip 
The  Business  Problems  of  the  Day 
A  U.  S.  Settler  on  the  Tariff 


The  Trail  of  '98 

Hippopotamusses 

The  Peregrine  Twins 

Himself 

Attic  Reveries 


-  Wm. 
SERIAL  STORY. 

SHORT  STORIES. 


H.    W.   Anderson 

-     Madge  MacBeth 

-  J.    W.   Perkins 

Johnston,  Strathcona 
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Issued   monthly   by  The  MacLean   Publishing  Company.  Limited:  John  Bayne  MacLean,   President. 
Publication  Office.  143-149  University  Ave..  Toronto.  Montreal  Office:  Eastern  Townships  Bank  Building. 


PARMER'S— ADVERTISING  SECTION 


IF   YOU    WANT   THE    SEEDS 

GET  THE    CATALOGUE 

DEALERS     EVERYWHERE      SELL     RENNIE'S     SEED* 

THE    FINEST    IN    THE    LAND 

Write    Near  est  Adoress   for   Catalogue 

Wm.    RENNIE   C°  Limited 

Toronto       Montreal       Winnipeg       Vancouver 


A  NEW  DRESS 


OUT    of 
an  old 
one. 
This    is   the 
way  —  Dye 
the  Old  one 
and  make  it 
up  from  the 
latest    style 
patterns  into 
one  as  good  as  New.    Simple  as  A. B.C., 
but  to  avoid  mistakes  use  the  Dye  that 
colors  cloth  of  ANY  KIND 
Perfectly,    with    the   SAME 
Dye — It  is 


DYOLA 


Send  for 
Sample 
Card  and 
Story 
Booklet.  83 

The 

Johnson- 
Richardson 
Co.,  Limited 

Montreal, 
Can. 


All  ready 

for 

(Gait 
String] 
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Don't  buy  roofing  from 
force  of  habit.  Be  progressive. 

Make  your  new  barn  better  than  your 
old  one — ormakeyourpresentonebetter 
than  ever  before— 0/  putting  on  a  roof  of 
"Gait"  Steel  Shingles.  The  wood  Shingles 
of  today  can't  give  you  satisfaction  and 
area  constant  expense.  "Gait"  Steel 
Shingles  make  a  permanent,  storm-proof,  fire- 
proof and  lightning-proof  roof  that  saves  your 
money  for  you  every  year  in  protecting  barn 
and  stock,  and  in  doing  away  with  repairs. 

"The  Kids  from  Gait"  will  stick  in  your  mind 
until  you  send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book 
"Roofing  Economy".  Better  write  for  it  today 
and  get  it  off  your  mind.  We'll  send  it  by 
return  mail.  6 

THE  GALT  ARTMET4L  CO.  Limited,  G  ALT,  0VT. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  with  The  Kidtfrom  Gall. 


Every   advertisi  1 


this     page  merits   your   attention. 


FARMER'S— A I )  VERTISING  SECTION 


BALMY  BEACH  COLLEGE— SCHOOL  of  MUSIC  and  ART 

,A  N  undenominational  school  for  girls.  Courses  include  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Theory,  Physical 
■^  *■  Culture,  Expression,  Art  and  Preparation  for  Entrance  Examination.  Eminently  qualified  teachers,  refined 
home    surroundings. 

Pupils  attend  churches  selected  by  parents.     Children  of  any  age   admitted.     Special  courses  for  adults.      Enter  any  time. 

Writ*  for  particulars   to 

MRS.    COURTICE,    Directress  59  Beach  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money.  25c.  for  collars. 
50'.  pe.  p-.ii  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Limited 
54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


DRAINAGE  PAYS   100% 

Learn  how  to  drain,  where  to  drain,  and 

DRAIN  RIGHT ! ! 

Get  Elliott's  "Practical  Farm  Drainage"  now  and 
be  ready  for  early  work  in  spring.    Write  to-aay. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS— 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


They  mend  all  leak3  instantly 

n  granite  war*.  h»l  water  hags,  tin,  c..p|.er.  Ijrat..  coking 
utensils,  etc.  No  heat,  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  cun  USQ 
tbetn.  Fit  any  surface  1'erfcot'y  smooth.  Wonderful  invention. 
Household  necessity.    Millions  in  use.    Send  for  sample  package,  lOo. 

Complete  pig,  asst.  sizes,  2Si<i  postpaid.    Arts,  wanted 
COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..    Dept.  10i    Coi.mngwood,  Ont 


Special   Offer. 

Bruce's  Royal  Nosegay   Collection   Sweet  Peas, 

1   pkt.   each  8  superb  sorts,  separate  colors, 

for  25c. 
Bruce's  Peerless   Collection  Dwarf  Nasturtium, 

1   packet    each    of  7   finest    sorts,     separate 

colors   for  25c. 
Bruce's  Empire   Collection  Asters,   1   pkt.   each 

of  5  magnificent  varieties  separate  for  25c. 


Bruce's 

Seeds 
Satisfy 

Established  61  Years 

All   Postpaid. 

Bruce's  "A"  Vegetable  Collection,  8  pkts. 
different  varieties,   our  selection   for   25c. 

Bruce's  "B"  Vegetable  Collection,  14  pkts. 
different  varieties,  our  selection  for  50c. 

Bruce's  "C"  Vegetable  Collection,  14  pkts. 
different  varieties  and  %  pint  each.  Beans, 
Corn   and   Peas,   our  selection   for   75c. 


Send    for    our     handsomely     illustrated    104- page     Catalogue     of     Vegetable,      Farm      and 
Flower  Seeds,   Bulbs,   Plants,   Poultry  Supplies,    Garden    Implements,    etc.,    for   1911 — FREE. 


Bruce's    Seeds    are    the    Cheapest,    because   they    are    the    Best. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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KODAK 

with  you. 
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FROM  No.  4A  FOLDING  KODAK  NEGATIVE 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

CATALOGUE  FREE  AT  THE                                                         -T^  D  nxT'm       r>  A  XT 
DEALERS  OR  BY  MAIL                                                                *  UKUJN  *  U>     <~ AiN  • 

Say   you   saw    the   ad.   in   Parmer's   Magazine. 
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Write  us  on 

EGGS 

We  are  buyers,  will   give  you   best   market 
prices. 

The  LAING  PACKING  & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


An    Interesting 

Booklet 

on  business  education  is  issued  by  this 
school.  If  you  are  interested  in  your 
own  future,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
it.     Drop  a  card  to-day. 

British  American  Business  College 

Y.M.C.A.  BUILDING,  TORONTO 

T.  M.  WaUon,  Principal 


DYEING  IS  EASY  WITH 

Maypole  Soap 

Cotton,  wool,  silk  and  mixtures  all 
take  rich,  lustrous,  even,  fadeless 
shades  when  dyed  with 
Maypole  Soap.  In 
cake  form — no  powder 
to  waste  and  make  a 
muss.  No  trouble 
cleaning  up  afterward, 
for  Maypole  Soap  does 
not  stain  hands  or 
kettle. 

24  colors:  will  give  any  shade. 
Colors,  10c;    black,    15c;    at    your 
dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  Book- 
let, "How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 


FARMERS!! 
GARDENERS! 

YOU  NEED 
THIS  BOOK 


IT  TELLS  | 

ALL  AB0UT1 

THE  SEEDS  \ 

THAT  BRING  1 

THE  DOLLARS 


MAILED  FREE 

WRITE  TODAY 


Kenneth  wmm 


Dept. 


-Ottawa  I 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 


Hamilton, 


Ontario 
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"I  was  successful  with  my  Latin  at  the 
recent  matric.  exam.,  obtaining  over  80  per 
cent,  on  one  paper  and  from  67  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent,  on  the  other  two.  Some  400 
students  wrote  on  the  exam.,  but  only  one 
obtained  better  standing  than  I,  and  that 
only  on  one  paper.  I  attribute  the  result  to 
the  De  Brisay  Method.  I  never  opened  the 
authorized  text-book  until  within  3  weeks  of 
the  exam,  and  I  did  not  touch  the  authors 
(Cwsar,  Virgil,  Nepos)  until  within  six  weeks 
of  the  exam.  J.  E.  D.,  Winnipeg. 

Latin,   French,   German,    Spanish   by   Mail. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,  414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


Every   advertisement   on   this   page  merits   your  attention. 


MR.    CLIFFORD    SIFTON 


TBfl®  FsunsBKiir 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


RECIPROCITY 

A  policy  that  will  open  wider  markets 
for  the  products  of  our  farms,  forests  and 
mines,  is  a  good  one.  A  policy  that  en- 
ables consumers  to  secure  the  benefits  of 
foreign  productions  without  prejudice  to 
home  products,  cannot  be  a  bad  one. 
Unite  with  these,  adequate  protection  of 
our  manufacturing  industries,  and  we 
have  a  policy  almost  ideal.  This  is  why 
The  Farmer's  Magazine  approves,  in  the 
main,  the  present  reciprocity  proposals. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  manufacturer  who  uses  our  natural 
products,  that  he  build  up  and  operate 
successfully  Canadian  plants.  Trusts  are 
a  feature  of  modern  business  enterprise. 
A  trust  that  seeks  to  become  a  monopoly 
is  wrong.  As  such  it  must  be  opposed  at 
every  point.  The  consumer's  interest  must 
stand  ahead  of  the  individuals  in  this  res- 
pect. And  in  the  growth  of  monopolies, 
tariffs  play  only  an  insignificant  part. 
Legislation  by  the  people  for  the  people 
is  the  only  safeguard. 

The  working  out  of  a  practical  solution 
of  these  features  of  a  policy  is  necessarily 
beset  with  many  difficulties.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  harmony.  A  few  mistakes 
have  been  made  which  some  turn  in  af- 
fairs may  yet  be  able  to  correct.     Early 


peach  growers,  for  example,  will  be  severe- 
ly hit  at  first.  The  salt  industry  has  been 
handled  without  gloves.  Early  vegetables 
are  open  to  more  competition  than  may 
be  good  for  the  producers  for  some 
time.  A  number  of  specific  manufac- 
turers, such  as  haying  and  litter  carry- 
ing machinery,  etc.,  operating  on 
small  margins  and  not  securing 
the  benefits  of  the  rebates  on  raw 
materials  by  purchasing  in  large  quanti- 
ties, will  be  severely  hampered. 

The  policy  enunciated  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  of  protecting  our  manufacturers 
and  preventing  the  monopoly  of  trusts  and 
their  over-riding  of  the  people's  rights,  is 
one  that  merits  support.  So  long  as  this 
policy  is  persisted  in,  Farmer's  Magazine 
will  give  him  undivided  support.  Protec- 
tion of  Canadaian  industries  is  most  es- 
sential at  the  present  time,  Canada's  jux- 
taposition to  the  big  concerns  across  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude  making  such  a  po- 
licy imperative. 

The  opposition  to  the  measure  is  largely 
one  of  futures,  forebodings  of  what  may 
be,  if  complete  free  trade  with  the  U.  S. 
follows  upon  the  present  pact.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  entertain  further  reductions.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  call  for  such  and  our 
manufacturers  general^  must  feel  that  the 
present  move,  so  long  as  it  goes  no  fur- 
ther, is,  in  the  main,  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  There  has  been  a  real  call  from 
the  farmers  for  wider  markets.  The  farm- 
er of  to-day  is  a  thinking  man,  and  the 
present  agitation  has  set  him  to  search- 
ing for  the  fire  that  creates  all  the  smoke. 
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That  there  is  an  undertone  anions  nil  sec- 
tions of  agriculturists,  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives alike,  in  favor  of  trying  out  the 
measure,  is  unmistakable.  To  get  next 
the  great  beating  heart  of  the  nation  is 
the  lot  of  the  seer,  the  true  philosopher 
and  the  wise  statesman.  True  politieal 
sagacity  is  that  which  comes  from  such 
a  contact  with  men  and  things  as  they 
are. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  generally  been 
credited  by  even  his  opponents,  with  a 
breadth  of  political  wisdom.  His  confi- 
dence in  the  present  instance  has  done 
much  to  assuage  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measure.  His  opponents  have  not 
always  used  the  best  weapons  against  him. 

We  compliment  Hon.  W.  S.  Eielding, 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Hon.  Win.  Pat- 
terson, Minister  of  Customs,  upon  the 
working  out  of  a  measure,  which  on  the 
whole  secures  to  Canada  advantages  along 
the  lines  of  our  opening  sentences.  We  be- 
lieve they  have  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  look  for  an  immediate  expan- 
sion  of  trade. 

® 


DECREASE  OF  MEN  TEACHERS 

The  Public  School  teachers'  case  is  still 
crying  out  for  redress.  An  examination 
of  the  recently  issued  report  for  1910  by 
the  Ontario  Government,  paints  some 
startling  facts,  which  do  not  make  a  very 
pleasing  love  story  for  the  admirers  of  the 
country  schools. 

Min  teachers  are  getting  scarce.  In 
fact,  they  are  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
about  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  all, 
there  are  9,185  teachers  in  our  public 
schools.  Of  these,  only  1,660  are  men. 
"Women  have  taken  the  places  of  the  107 
men  who  quit  the  job.  and  filled  the  extra 
positions,  amounting  to  165. 

Following  up  this  interesting,  if  not  ro- 
mantic, study  we  find  that  the  average 
salary  for  male  teachers  is  $660.  while 
salary  for  female  teachers  is 


$449.  The  average  experience  of  men  is 
a  little  over  eleven  years,  a  fact  which 
tells  us  more  plainly  than  words,  that  not 
only  is  the  profession  not  being  entered 
by  the  young  man  who  make  it  a  step- 
ping stone,  but  it  is  being  forsaken  by  the 
men  who  hoped  to  make  it  a  profession. 

Let  us  examine  further.  Where  are  our 
graduates  from  the  high  schools  going? 
This  same  report  shows  that  there  are  over 
3,300  pupils  in  attendance  in  our  high 
schools,  being  an  increase  of  1,189  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  who 
left  these  schools  for  mercantile  work 
show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  It  is  a 
pleasant  story  which  says  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
Agricultural  occupations,  which  is  a  most 
gratifying  feature  of  the  case.  The  num- 
ber who  entered  the  teaching  profession 
show  a  decrease  of  over  14  per  cent.  Fig- 
ures preach  effectively. 

The  deductions  are  easily  read.  Men 
are  being  diverted  from  the  country 
school.  The  fact  means  much  to  the  de- 
triment of  our  national  life.  Teaching  is 
a  noble  profession,  and  there  is  no  man 
who  exerts  a  more  powerful  influence 
upon  our  future  citizens  than  the  man 
who  has  the  training  of  our  public  school 
pupils.  The  ideals  that  are  held  up  by 
the  country  schoolmaster  to-day  are  the 
political   realizations  of  to-morrow. 

Farmer's  Magazine  believes  that  there 
is  no  question  of  greater  importance  for 
the  legislatures  of  our  country  than  this. 
The  thousand  dollar  salary  we  believe  is 
the  onlv  solution. 

® 

FALL  WHEAT  WINTER-KILLED 

Ontario  and  Alberta  are  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  that  produce  fall  wheat 
in  any  quantities.  The  growing  of  fall 
wheat  in  Alberta  is  only  of  recent  date, 
while  in  Ontario  it  has  been  raised  with 
more  or  less  success  ever  since  the  pro- 
vince was  opened  up  for  settlement.  This 
last  year  has  marked  an  acreage  larger 
perhaps  than  any  other  year  in  its  his- 
tory. Consequent  upon  a  good  yield  in 
1910,  with  a  good  price,  farmers  sowed 
largely  last  fall  to  this  cereal.  In  many 
cases  the  grain  went  into  the  ground  where 
the  best  judgment  would  say  that,  at  best, 
it  was  riskv.  Ontario  soil,  like  the  soils  of 
all  long-cultivated    lands,    needs  careful 
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cultivation  and  fertilizing'  to  retain  its 
productivity.  In  the  first  place,  wheat 
will  not  grow  on  poorly-prepared  old  land. 
This  spring  begins  to  look  as  if  much  of 
the  crop  will  be  winter-killed,  especially 
on  the  lands  poorly  prepared.  The  same 
land,  with  the  same  fall  preparation,  would 
have  been  in  fairly  good  shape  for  a  good 
spring  crop,  and  two  dollars  an  acre  saved 
in  lost  seed. 

While  there  are  certain  sections  of  On- 
tario that  can  produce  40  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  it  is  not  every  field  on  a  farm 
that  can  do  this,  and  it  is  not  every  farm 
in  a  county  that  has  one  field  capable  of 
doing  this.  It  would  seem  to  be  wisdom 
then,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  not  to 
expect  Providence  to  give  them  a  favor- 
able winter  on  land  where  their  better 
judgment  tells  them,  is  not  wheat  land. 


® 


THE  COUNTRY  PREACHER 

Is  the  country  church  like  the  country 
school — decadent?  Is  the  stamina  being 
removed  from  the  man  who  travels  in  the 
rough  places  of  the  country  in  order  to 
cater  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity? 

Is  any  of  the  present  exodus  to  the  town 
from  the  city  due  to  the  style  and  ideals 
held  up  by  the  country  pulpit?  Our 
Great  Teacher  in  olden  days,  under- 
neath the  Syrian  blue,  was  a  lover  of  the 
country.  The  crowds  from  the  city  came 
there  for  their  healing  and  His  illustra- 
tions continually  appealed  to  the  great 
out-of-door  life  of  the  husbandman. 

The  tendency,  tnen,  of  the  present  age, 
which  is  asking  that  our  preachers  take 
a  course  at  the  agricultural  college,  may 
not  be  so  far  away  from  the  mark.  Might 
it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  colleges 
which  train  these  men  to  have  an  innocu- 
lation  of  the  country  life  microbe? 

® 

WORLD-WIDE  AGRICULTURE 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  which  had  its 
Genesis  in  Rome  in  1905,  is  about  to  real- 
ize something  of  what  its  founders  antici- 
pated. About  forty-seven  governments 
are  now  adhering  to  the  Institute.  It  is 
composed   of  a  general   assembly   and   a 


permanent  committee.  Their  business  is 
to  collect,  study  and  publish  statistical, 
technical  and  economic  information  con- 
cerning agriculture  in  all  its  phases;  to 
communicate  this  information  to  the  peo- 
ple interested ;  to  indicate  wages  paid  for 
farm  work ;  to  give  information  on  new 
diseases  which  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  upon  plant  life; 
to  diffuse  the  latest  knowledge  regarding 
agricultural  co-operation,  information  and 
credit,  and  to  submit  for  the  approval  of 
governments,  measures  for  the  protection 
of  farmers  and  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

A  recent  bulletin  on  agricultural  intelli- 
gence and  plant  diseases  has  been  issued, 
and  it  is  full  of  meat  for  the  agricultur- 
ists in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

® 


RURAL  TELEPHONES 

Canadian  farmers  are  adopting  the 
telephone.  They  realize  its  usefulness,  its 
social  influence,  its  business  necessity,  and 
its  possibilities.  The  cost  which  an  un- 
initiated farmer  here  and  there  is  advanc- 
ing against  it,  is,  like  the  old-fashioned 
scarecrow,  disappearing  from  the  arena. 

With  the  coming  of  the  telephone 
comes  the  question  of  monopolies,  vested 
rights,  protected  interests,  overlapping 
jurisdictions,  and  watered  stock.  People 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  were  granted  a 
monopoly  of  salt-selling.  Some  to-day 
would  corner  drinking  water  if  they 
could.  The  demand  for  the  necessities  of 
life  is  always  certain  and  insistent.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  the  worst 
and  biggest  trusts  operate  in  such  things. 

And  the  telephone  question  is  not  lack- 
ing in  these  particular  items  of  interest. 
To  make  them  difficult  to  secure  by  the 
average  farmer  and  consumer  is  to  put 
a  tax  on  intelligence  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.    It  is  this  fight  of  the  farmers 
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for  telephones  thai  has  induced  FARM- 
ER'S MAGAZINE  to  secure  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  telephone  situation.  The 
first  of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  They 
will  be  the  best  of  their  kind  that  have 
ever  appeared.  Others  dealing  with  the 
historical  and  technical  sides  of  the  tele- 
phone question,  cost  of  construction,  and 
legislation  on  the  subject,  will  follow. 

® 

NEW  BREAKFAST  FOOD 

Feeding  horses  on  saw-dust  is  the  latest 
invention  of  science.  A  German  paper 
gives  an  account  of  saw-dust  bread.  Works 
in  Berlin  are  producing  about  200  quin- 
tals per  day  of  this  wood-bread.  The  saw- 
dust  is  submitted  to  several  chemical  pro- 
cesses,  after  being  fermented.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  rye  flour  in  a  proportion  of 
two  parts  saw-dust  to  one  part  of  flour.  It 
is  then  baked.  Horses  and  cattle  thrive 
on  it.  and  in  emergencies  it  is  of  consid- 
erable value  as  human  food. 

® 
READY-MADE  FARMS 

Settlers  are  being  induced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  ready-made  farms  to  emigrate  from 
the  older  lands  of  the  east  to  the  fertile 
regions  of  Alberta.  The  initiative  in  this 
movement  is  being  taken  by  the  railways, 
and  on  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  good.  If 
many  of  the  poor  and  worthy  and  strug- 
gling rural  toilers  of  the  old  lands  can 
be  enthused  with  a  love  of  agriculture 
under  their  own  flag,  by  the  sense  of  own- 
ership, a  great  good  will  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

But  it  was  not  always  so  with  those 
sturdy  pioneers  of  older  Canada,  whose 
very  sturdiness,  loyalty  and  worth  were 
but  an  outcome  of  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culties and  privations  that  they  suffered 
in  overcoming  nature  on  what  was  then 
called  the  ice-fettered  regions  of  North 
America.  Ready-made  livings  may  de- 
velop freight,  but  not  men. 

© 

WHEAT    MADNESS— A  PHANTASY  ! 

"Money-mad  farming"  is  a  misnomer. 
No  farmer  in  the  world  was  ever  deluged 
with  an  over  dose  of  capitalistic  returns. 
The  farmer  will   not  exhaust  his  natural 


resources  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Farmers 
do  not  go  to  tanning,  as  a  rule,  because 
they  can  transmute  the  minerals  of  the 
soil  into  gold  and  silver,  and  leave  the 
smoking  waste  of  desolation  behind  them. 

Startling  articles  may  be  blazoned  forth 
about  the  iniquitous  western  farmer  gloat- 
ing over  the  depletion  of  the  prairie  soil 
and  the  landscape  long-shadowed  with  the 
moving  caravans  to  better  fields.  It  is  an 
easy  picture  to  paint  upon  the  screen  of  a 
journalistic  enterprise.  Money  -  mad 
farming!  where  dwells  this  mad-man, 
revelling  in  his  iconoclastic  glory? 

Bather  is  this  an  instance  of  a  law  of 
economics  that  runs  through  all  society. 
To  such  who  fear  the  aftermath,  the  suc- 
ceeding remedies  of  a  beneficent  nature 
are  all  provident. 

Alfalfa  will  restore  to  the  depleted  soil 
the  glory  of  its  virgin  past.  Fields  that 
stood  the  storm  and  stress  of  aeons  of  time, 
that  were  "money-mad-farmed"  for  a  few- 
years  only,  will  not  be  entirely  useless  in 
the  economy  that  develops  in  the  cycle  of 
the  years. 

® 


NEW  BRUNSWICK'S  SHORTCOMING 

The  curse  of  New  Brunswick's  agri- 
culture is  her  undrained  lands.  Im- 
mense amounts  of  foodstuffs  are  an- 
nually imported  into  the  province, 
while"  thousands  of  acres  of  producing 
soil  are  either  in  wild  pasture  land  or 
producing  only  a  fraction  of  wdiat  they 
are  capable.  Drainage  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  con- 
victions at  a  meeting  for  the  farmers  re- 
cently held  at  Fredericton.  The  slumber- 
ing spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise  is 
showing  signs  of  wakefulness,  and  when 
an  idea  seizes  a  people  it  is  truly  wonder- 
ful what  results  can  be  accomplished.  If 
the  present  discussion  that  has  been  raised 
by  the  reciprocity  negotiations  does  noth- 
ing more  than  to  awaken  our  Canadians 
to  the  latent  possibilities  in  their  own  soil 
and  resources,  it  will  have  served  a  most 
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useful  purpose.  It  has  truly  set  the  people 
thinking,  and  if  our  American  cousins 
can  teach  how  to  better  develop  our  own 
resources  that  infusion  of  spirit  will  be  the 
best  kind  of  importation  to  make. 

With  the  introduction  of  power  drain- 
age machinery  and  demonstrations  of  the 
benefits  of  tile-draining  being  made  hy  the 
New  Brunswick  Government  better  things 
are  in  store  for  the  farmers  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

® 

THE  EXAMINATION  BOGEY 

"I  have  two  pupils  who  want  to  pass  the 
entrance  this  summer,"  remarked  an  en- 
ergetic country  school  ma'am  to  the  editor 
recently,  "and  neither  of  them  is  fit  for 
the  work.  I  may  possibly  succeed  in 
cramming  their  memories  with  enough  to 
get  them  through,  but  I  feel  that  I  am 
only  charging  them  with  something  that 
will  explode  after  the  examination  and 
leave  their  minds  worse  than  before." 

"The  teachers  of  our  country  schools 
have  not  scope  enough  to  impress  char- 
acter upon  the  pupils  under  the  present 
examination  system.  The  child  hurries 
along,  seeing  nothing  of  real  life,  the 
mind  is  injured  and  the  teacher  fills 
merely  a  mechanical  place." 

This  is  the  indictment  that  many  a 
teacher  in  older  Ontario  has  either  felt  or 
expressed  time  and  again.  The  bogey  of 
examinations  has  stunted  many  a  char- 
acter and  sent  many  a  farm  buy  away 
from  school  with  only  a  smattering  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  privileged  to  have 

The  little  red  school  has  in  many  minds 
been  created  for  the  boy  with  the  retentive 
memory.  The  bright  boy  has  been  laud- 
ed, pushed  and  protected  into  "getting  an 
education"  that  has  invariably  taken  him 
away  from  the  farm,  often  to  be  a  gold 
medalist  doctor  to  practise  in  some  com- 
munity where  that  tactfulness.  association 
and  geniality  are  require;!  for  success 
which  he  never  was  taught. 

What  the  school  system  really  should 
aim  to  reach  is  the  dull  boy,  the  poor  hoy, 
the  ill-trained  boy — first  of  all.  His  case 
should  he  paramount  and  the  country 
teacher's  time  should  be  so  much  at  his 
discretion  that  the  ideals  animating  his 
own  life  should  have  time  to  trickle  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rough  and  unappre- 
ciated child-mind. 


Teachers  themselves  are  thus  manufac- 
tured, with  no  stress  laid  on  character.  It 
matters  not  what  influence  the  master  or 
school  ma'am  may  have  upon  the  char- 
acter so  long  as  the  pupil  passes  the  en- 
trance at  twelve  years  of  age. 

That  a  master  mind  is  needed  at 
the  head  of  the  system,  one  that  can  un- 
derstand this,  the  lowest  round  in  the  sys- 
tem, one  that  can  realize  the  disintegra- 
tion that  is  going  on  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, is  the  crying  need  of  to-day.  In 
England  (and  it  is  good  at  this  season  to 
appeal  to  England)  the  schoolmaster  often 
spends  a  generation  in  the  same  school, 
lie  takes  the  child  through  all  the  courses 
and  character  is  formed  as  it  is  nowhere 
else  in  the  world.  Over  there  they  build 
homes  for  their  teachers.  They  do  not 
allow  them,  like  our  country  does,  to  be- 
come itinerants  upon  the  bounty  of  the 
one  who  wants  a  boarder.  The  social  life  is 
encouraged  and  the  joys  of  a  life  among 
the  rural  folk  have  been  well  painted  by 
an   Irving,  a  Dickens,  or  a  Scott. 


• 


BACTERIAL  FLORA  OF  SOILsS 

Scientific  inquiry  into  agricultural 
operations  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
set  many  a  young  farmer's  mind  thinking 
over  the  possibilities  of  his  own  farm. 
Soil  fertility  is  one  of  the  first  things  he 
has  looked  into,  because  from  the  soil  he 
gets  his  produce.  Just  why  he  cannot 
produce  larger  crops,  cries  for  an  explana- 
tion. What  is  it  that  is  lacking  in  the 
oil  constituents?  How  can  he  examine 
ibis  soil  and  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion? 
This  question  is  often  asked  of  the  profes- 
sors of  agronomy,  and  yet  the  answer  is 
often  an  impracticable  one. 

One  man  tells  us  to  examine  the  weeds 
that  grow  on  the  farm  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  the  soil  needs.  Another  re- 
quires an  exhaustive  chemical  analysis,  the 
results  of  which  are  couched  in  technical 
terms  so  that  he  is  little  wiser  than  before. 


u 
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It  is  well  known  that  legumes  will  re- 
store to  soils  the  nitrogen  needed.  If  non- 
legumes  ran  be  provided  with  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  nitrogen  in  poor  soils,  a 
great  deal  of  t  run  Me  in  crop  production 
would  be  ended.  For  it  is  well  known  that 
a  soil  constituent  such  as  Lime,  phosphorus 
and  potash  are  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  most  clay  soils  and  only  require 
cultivating  to  put  them  into  shape  for 
ready  absorption  by  plant  life. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Lipman,  in  the  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  London,  is  publishing  an  ex- 
periment that  he  made  in  growing  oats 
and  peas.  Now,  peas  are  one  of  our  best 
legumes,  while  oats  are  in  the  opposite 
class.  He  tilled  two  pots. with  soil,  one 
pot  inside  the  other,  sowing  oats  in  one 
and  peas  in  the  other,  the  outer  pot  being 
an  ordinary  five-gallon  glazed  earthen- 
ware one,  the  inner  and  smaller  pot  being- 
made  of  porous  flint  mixture  and  differ- 
ing only  from  the  inner  pot  in  being 
glazed.  These  two  portions  of  soil,  iden- 
tically the  same,  with  the  same  fertiliza- 
tion, were  separated  from  one  another  by 
a  porous  wall  in  the  one  case,  and  by  a 
non-porous  wall  in  the  other. 

He  reasoned  that  if  the  legumes  would 
allow  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  to  pass 
from  the  tubercles  and  roots,  then  these 
soluble  compounds  would  diffuse  through 
the  porous  wall  of  the  unglazed  pot  and 
supply  nitrogen  to  the  oats  in  the  other 
pot.  On  the  other  hand,  such  diffusion 
would  not  take  place  through  the  walls 
of  the  glazed  pot  to  the  oats,  and  conse- 
quently the  oats  must  starve  for  lack  of 
nitrogen.  As  no  nitrogen  was  supplied, 
the  plants  had  no  other  source  of  supply, 
except  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  small 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  seed  or  in  the 
water. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  have 
proven  that  the  nitrogen  compounds  will 
diffuse  themselves  through  the  soil  hi  such 
a  form  as  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sensitive 
loot  fibres  of  the  non-leguminous  plants. 
Subsequent  weighing  and  analysis  of  the 
oats  grown  in  glazed  and  unglazed  pots 
show  that  there  was  a  much  larger  yield 
of  dry  matter  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  also  that  the  dry  matter  contained 
nearly  double  the  nitrogen  as  compared 
with  that  grown  in  the  glazed  Dots. 

The  eager  farmer-student  will  at  once 
perceive  that  there  is  something  very  valu- 


able here.  It  opens  up  the  question  of  the 
value  of  plants  on  soils  and  the  usefulness 
or  harmfulness  of  the  vegetable  growths 
that  persist  on  our  acres.  Thus  while 
there  can  be  much  said  for  the  method  of 
examining  the  weeds  that  grow  on  the 
laud  in  order  to  determine  the  soil  needs, 
this  study  of  the  bacterial  flora  adds  a  new 
interest  to  the  situation.  That  there  is 
a  toxic  effect  produced  by  the  excretions 
from  plant  roots  is  now  definitely  estab- 
lished and  must  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  scientific  farmer. 

® 
SOW  ALFALFA 

Porcupine  offers  no  such  attractions  in 
its  deep  gold-bearing  veins  as  does  the 
nodule-laden  rootlets  of  the  king  of  forage 
plants,  alfalfa. 

From  the  old  hillsides  of  British  Colum- 
bia, trailing  its  welcome  green  all  the  way 
across  Canada  to  the  ocean  swept  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  this  clover  is  conferring  up- 
on agriculture  a  triple  blessing.  Its  use- 
fulness as  a  soil  builder;  its  forage  possi- 
bilities and  its  great  productivity  are  com- 
mending it  to  the  farmers  in  all  the  prov- 
inces. No  better  resolution  can  be  made 
this  seed  time  than  that  which  will  result 
in  the  sowing  of  some  neglected  hillside 
or  cultivated  field  on  the  farm  with  a  well 
selected  and  clean  variety  of  the  hardy 
lucerne. 

Already  the  opening  months  of  the 
year  have  witnessed  an  unusual  activity 
on  this  subject,  in  the  three  prairie  prov- 
inces. Much  of  the  interest  is  due  to  their 
contact  with  the  neighboring  American 
States  where  alfalfa  culture  has  made  good 
progress.  The  experiments  with  various 
varieties  of  seed  have  been  of  such  value 
as  to  produce  for  us  certain  strains  that 
are  hardier  and  more  luxuriant 

Grimm's  strain  has  met  with  much 
favor  in  the  States.  Upon  inquiry  it  is 
learned  that  there  was  only  a  limited 
quantity  produced  Lost  year,  and  this  has 
been  long  exhausted.  Our  friend  Angus 
McKay,  of  Indian  Head,  recommended 
two  seedsmen  in  Minnesota  as  carrying 
this  seed  in  stock  and  advised  farmers  that 
they  could  purchase  it  there.  Now  this  is 
hardly  fair  to  our  own  country  and  its 
-plendid  seed  houses.  All  varieties  can  be 
purchased   from   them,   and  if  it   is  not   to 
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be  bad  by  the  big  seed  houses,  what  cer- 
tainty remains  to  the  farmer  that  he  is 
getting  Grimm's  seed  from  a  foreign 
house?  There  seems  not  the  least  doubt 
but  that  if  Grimm's  seed  is  demanded, 
some  unscrupulous  dealer  will  be  able  to 
supply  it.  In  the  present  instance  the  ad- 
vice of  the  superintendent  of  the  Regina 
farm  might  easily  lead  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  seeds,  and  to  the  diversion 
of  trade  with  a  manifestly  unfair  influ- 
ence. Canadian  seedsmen  carry  a  high 
standard  of  honor  and  the  western  farmer 
will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  he 
orders  his  spring  requirements. 

If  they  can  grow  alfalfa  in  the  West  up 
goes  the  price  of  tbeir  lands  and  the  alfal- 
fa growing  competition  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Government  is  one  of  the  best  things 
yet  done  in  Western  Agriculture 


® 


THE  FARMERS  INVESTMENTS 

Does  the  farmer  need  expert  financial 
advice?  At  first  glance  one  may  remark 
that  the  surplus  from  the  ordinary  farm 
will  never  trouble  anybody  seriously,  but 
banking  statistics  argue  otherwise.  The 
huge  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  of 
Canada  are  made  up  largely  by  the  con- 
tributions of  agricultural  producers,  and 
while  farmers  do  not  make  money  in  such 
blocks  as  do  some  professional  men.  yet 
to  the  careful  farmers  there  flows  a  con- 
tinual accretion  of  wealth. 

Too  often  these  well-earned  services 
have  been  wiped  out  by  an  indiscreet  in- 
vestment, on  the  part  of  the  farmer  him- 
self. He  has  made  his  money  by  such 
hard  work  and  such  careful  management 
while  he  has  seen  the  business  world 
amass  money,  at  times,  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  temptation  of  some  unscruplous  pro- 
moter causes  him  to  grab  at  the  tempting- 
bait  of  quick  returns. 

Lightning  rod  agents,  mining  schemes, 
bogus  joint  stock  company  concerns,  and 
even  banks  have  had  much  odium  attach - 
ed  to  them  through  their  failures,  so  that 
the  ingenuousness  of  some  farmers  lias 
become  a  by-word.  But  how  is  the  farmer 
to  know  the  soundness  of  a  financial  in- 
stitution? He  does  not  read  Bradstreets 
every  morning  at  his  breakfast.  He  sel- 
dom studies  Government  reports.  He  is 
not  an  adept  in  selecting  the  wheat  from 


the  chaff  in  his  daily  newspaper's  financial 
pages.  This  continual  reading  of  scare 
headlines  has  a  tendency  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment, and  many,  fearing  to  trust  them- 
selves, put  their  money  into  a  3  per  cent, 
savings  bank,  buy  another  farm,  or  in- 
vest in  mortgages.  It  is  the  man  with  a 
few  hundreds  only  that  generally  suffers. 
This  is  the  man  whom  the  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine can  best  assist  in  bis  investments. 
We  have  a  special  financial  editor  who  is 
at  his  service.  He  may  be  appealed  to 
by  personal  letter,  and  the  would-be  in- 
vestor will  be  warned  against  his  proposal 
if  it  be  unsound,  while  he  will  be  advised 
of  the  stability  of  others.  Any  farmer, 
howsoever  limited  bis  means,  is  welcome 
to  this  advice. 

® 
THE  BEEF  INDUSTRY 

What  is  wrong  with  the  beef  prices? 
Many  a  good  feeder  is  eyeing  the  present 
market  with  anything  but  a  pleasant 
smile.  He  filled  bis  stables  last  fall  with 
high  priced  cattle.  He  has  been  feeding 
high  priced  feeds  in  anticipation  of  prices 
this  spring  that  were  warranted  by  the 
world's  scarcity  of  marketable  beef  cattle. 

Now.  as  the  time  approaches  for  the 
liberating  of  these  holdings,  the  market 
reports  are  strangely  uncertain.  Where 
is  the  trouble,  and  why  need  there  be  this 
depression?  The  visible  supply  is  still 
very  short  of  consumptive  requirements. 
The  demand  for  feeders  was  never  more 
insistent.  The  stocking  of  the  summer 
ranges  is  causing  anxious  inquiry,  so  that 
the  farmer  is  looking  over  and  beyond  the 
present  moment  to  see  if  some  corporation 
or  combine  has  not  placed  its  blighting 
finger  upon  the  play  of  trade. 

He  was  so  badly  bitten  in  the  hog  mar- 
ket a  few  years  ago  that  it  took  the  tempt- 
ing bait  of  $10.00  to  bring  back  the  supply 
even  a.  short  way,  and  he  is  in  no  humor 
to  put  up  with  interferences  in  the  five 
movement  between  supply  and  demand. 


ART  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

To  the  great  surprise  of  one  of  the 
students  of  ancient  art  who  stepped 
into  a  country  store  not  long  ago,  he 
saw  amongst  the  postal  cards  on  '  dis- 
play more  art  than  he  had  seen  in  post 
card  stores  in  the  city.     The  first  thing 
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Qoticed    was    a    reproduction    of    one    of 

Bume-Jones'  masterpieces,  and  further  on 
a  handsome  sepia  Rossetti. 

They  were  not  show  pieces.     The  shop- 
man explained  that  the  farmers  were  his 
best   customers  and   that    they   asked  for 
reproductions,    coming    usually    in    some 
well  advertised  line  of  popular  prints,  of 
masterpieces  of  the  more  difficult  sort.  On 
the  counter  lay  poems  by  members  of  the 
same  school,  Morris  and  Rossetti.     When 
it  is    remembered    that    these    meet  only 
very  occasional  demand  in  great  cities,  the 
"Id  accusation  against  the  artistic  taste  of 
the  farmer  no  longer  holds  good.     It  is  in 
this  same  spirit  that  the  farmer  of  to-day 
is  choosing  the  decorations  of  his  home 
throughout.     The  day  has  passed  when 
gaudy  carpets  and  impossible  wall  papers 
'•an  be  foisted  on  the  country  trade.     Bet- 
ter   still,    the  crudeness    of    snobbery  is 
equally  tabooed,  and  the  intelligent  farm- 
er decorates  and  furnishes  his  farm  house 
without  the  least  desire  to  make  it  any- 
thing else  but  a  farm  home. 

This  little  kernel   of  thought  contains 
the   fundamental   principle  of  beauty    a 
principle    handed    down    from  Aristotle. 
It  may    easily    be    instanced    in  interior 
decoration.   The  outdoor  living  Greek  had 
but  little  furniture.   The  middle  ages  pro- 
duced   tapestries    to    warm  store    rooms 
<  hippendale  and  Louis  XV  were  invented 
as     a     background     for     the     fuss     and 
leathers  of  fine  ladies  in  powdered  wies 
Similarly    a    cheerful    living    room    with 
clear  bright  colors,  floor  coverings  easily 
cleaned,   substantial   furniture   free   from 
•lust    catchers    and    the    best    of    pictures 
tnrms  the  live  irradiating  heart  of  many 
a  Canadian  farmhouse 

® 

THE  BEE-KEEPER'S  PARADISE 

Canada  is  the  bee-keeper's  paradise.  Our 

nelds  of  blossoming  clovers,  our  basswoods, 

willow-  and    fruit-blooms   yield    up  their 


nectar  for  the  making  of  the  finest  honey 
in  the  world.  Our  table  connoisseurs  de- 
mand our  celebrated  white  clover  honey 
as  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

California,  with  her  orange  groves,  and 
the  tropics  that  shower  their  profusion  of 
blooms,  do  not  measure  up  the  delicacies 
that  the  Canadian  bee  extracts  from  the 
blossoms  of  the  temperate  zone.     British 
Columbia,  is  particularly  a  bee  province. 
Here   the  busy  bee  begins  in  the  spring- 
on  the  willow,  and  continues  its  unbroken 
revel  among  the  grapes,  dandelions,  wild 
strawberries,  pears,  plums,  apples,  broom, 
wild    sunflowers,    chestnuts,    vetch,    white 
clover,  hawthorne,  snowberrv,  chokeberry. 
golden  rod,  buckwheat,    fire    weed,    sage' 
sweet  clover,  alsike  and  alfalfa. 

Yet.  with  our  many  apiaries,  not  only 
in  the  Pacific  Province,  but  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  we 
cannot  supply  our  home  consumption. 
The  Dominion  statistics  show  that  81,431 
lbs.  of  honey  were  imported  in  1909 
through  our  western  ports  alone,  notwith- 
standing a  protective  duty  of  3  cents  a 
pound.  Many  farmers  in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces arc  annually  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  secure  this  much- 
desired  article  of  food. 

An  awakening  of  our  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments is  beginning  to  show  itself  in 
British  Columbia,  in  its  splendid  guide  to 
bee-keeping,  just  issue,],  and  which  will 
be  supplied  to  anyone  inquiring  for  it. 
and  in  Ontario  by  the  introduction  of  co- 
operative experimental  work.  The  bee 
does  a,  double  duty,  a  fact  that  should 
commend  itself  to  our  fruit  growers  espe- 
cially. It  encourages  the  sowing  of  le- 
gumes and  assists  iu  the  pollenization  of 
our  fruits.  Remove  the  bee  and  Canada 
would  suffer  a  national  loss.  Truly  ours 
is  the  land  that  ought  to  flow  with  milk 
and  honey. 


Grafting 

By 

F.  C.  MacKenzie 


MAN  cannot  create  life.  He  can  only 
direct  the  influences  that  produce 
new  forms  of  life.  In  this  he  has  so 
wide  a  scope  as  practically  to  reproduce 
what  he  wills.  In  the  spring  the  fancies 
turn  towards  regeneration.  New  things 
are  appearing  in  nature  around  us,  and  he 
who  knows  not  the  joy  of  assisting  nature 
in  the  outburst  of  life  in  its  many  forms, 
has  lost  much  of  the  interest  that  attaches 
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This  cut  shows  a  Spy  top  on  a  chance  seedling  stock 
and  bearing  large  fairly  well  colored  fruit.  It  is  now 
six  years  since  first  graft  was  inserted  and  it  started  to 
bear  at  three   years.     It  promises   to   be   a  good   tree. 

to  the  animate  world  around  him.  Tree 
grafting  unfolds  to  the  fruit  grower  a 
wealth  of  new  methods  for  producing  var- 
ieties. It  even  invites  him  to  experi- 
ment with  the  properties  of  the 
original  stock  by  an  infusion  of 
foreign  or  wild  sap.  It  leads  him  into 
new  fields  and  teaches  him  many  new 
ideas  by  the  way.  His  newly  acquired 
knowledge  he  must  turn  to  practical  use 
in   his  orchard  work,    so  that    humanity 


directly  benefits  from  the  pleasures  of  an 
experimental  mind  at  work  and  play 
among  the  fruit  trees. 

The  grafting  has  been  long  practised  by 
man.  And  yet,  perhaps,  knowledge  has 
advanced  little  in  the  science  and  art 
since  it  was  first  practised.  There  are 
many  ways  employed  to  get  a  new  variety 
of  fruit  produced  from  a  tree  that  is  not 


It  has  been  often  asked  if  Ben  Davis  trees  make  good 
grafting  stocks  for  Spies.  This  cut  represents  a  Ben 
Davis  top-grafted   to   Spies  and   appearing   in    bloom. 

satisfactory.  To  see  a  barrel  of  beautiful 
stark  apples  produced  from  a  single  graft 
on  a  wild  chance  seedling  in  the  fence 
row  in  five  years  from  the  insertion  of  the 
graft,  as  the  writer  has  done,  brings  a 
pleasure  to  the  one  who  tries  his  hand 
that  only  the  initiated  can  appreciate. 

Apples  are  the  easiest  of  fruit  trees  upon 
which  to  graft  other  stocks.  Old  trees  can 
be  renewed  to  usefulness,  varieties  can  be 
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forsaken  for  more  profitable  ones;  in  a 
tew  years.  Pears  are  often  top  grafted, 
but  it  takes  more  time  and  care  to  be  suc- 
cessful.    The  stone  fruits  are  still  harder 

do  and  yet  they  all  yield  to  the  touch 
of  the  person  who  observes  closely  and 
does  his  work  well. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  influence 
of  the  parent  stock  upon  the  fruit.  Like 
the  theory  of  telegony  in  the  animal  life, 
the  reasoning  here  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  and  accidental  experience.  Yet 
there  does  seem  something  in  it.  Our  ex- 
periences have  led  us  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  reason  for  expecting  some  attrib- 
utes of  each  variety  in  the  fruit, 
as  there  are  in  the  hybridation 
method  of  producing  new  fruits.  But 
from  a  utility  standpoint,  grafting  should 
be  understood  and  practised  by  every 
farmer  in  those  parts  of  Canada  where  a 
fruit  tree  will  thrive.  Many  an  old  tree, 
of  our  forefathers'  planting,  or  of  our 
own,  where  nursery  naming  has  unfor- 
tunately been  a  little  reckless,  may  be 
brought  into  the  profitable  zone  in  a  few 
years.  Many  people  have  planted  Talman 
Sweets  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of 
grafting  them  to  Northern  Spies.  Others 
graft  in  order  to  hasten  bearing.  In 
any  case  the  work  is  easy,  and  the  results 
sure.  April  is  undoubtedly  the  best  time 
to  perform  it.  The  scions  can  be  cut  now 
and  packed  in  sand  or  wet  saw-dust  until 
needed.  Bundle  them  and  label  with  the 
variety  so  as  to  make  no  mistake.  Only 
last  year's  growth  should  he  used,  and 
those  from  hearing  trees  are  preferable.  A 
pruning  knife,  a  mallet  and  a  wedge  are 
all  the  tools  you  will  need.  The  wax  is 
easily  made.  Get  one  pound  of  resin,  one 
pound  of  beeswax  and  two  pounds  of  mut- 
ton tallow  and  boil  together.  Then  pour 
this  mixture  into  a  pail  of  cold  water. 
having  first  greased  your  hands  thorough- 
ly to  prevent  sticking.  Pull  out  the  mass 
and  proceed  to  work  it  with  your  hands 
until  it  resembles  a  light-colored  taffy  and 
it  is  ready  for  use.  In  selecting  your 
limbs  to  graft,  it  is  well  to  get  a  portion 
of  the  limb  that  is  free  from  knots,  and  as 
near  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  is  con- 
venient. Use  a  sharp  saw  and  cut  the 
limb  at  an  angle  that  will  allow-  the  water 
to  run  off.  This  angle  method  is  always 
preferable  because  it  assists  in  the  healing. 
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Bridge  grafting  has  often  saved  a  rabbit-grirdled  tree 
from  death.  This  cut  represents  a  young  tree  top- 
grafted  to  Spy.  but  girdled  by  mice  or  rabbits.  The 
injury  was  bridged  with  three  scions  taken  from  the 
tree  itself  and  is  now  bearing  apples.  Two  of  the 
bridge  grafts  are  shown  in  the  picture  with  the  dead 
central  wood 

With  the  pruning  knife  and  the  mallet 
a  split  can  be  made  in  the  end  which  can 
he  held  open  by  the  insertion  of  the  small 
hardwood  wedge  that  you  have  made.  Now 
insert  your  scions,  leaving  the  bark  of  the 
scion  close  to  the  bark  of  the  stock,  it  is 
best  to  insert  two  scions  in  each.  Now 
li  berate  your  wedge  and  fill  in  with  wax, 
thoroughly  covering  all  the  exposed  wood 
and  crevices  so  that  no  air  or  water  can 
get  into  the  wound.  There  is  no  reason 
wny  the  graft  should  not  begin  to  grow  as 
soon  as  the  spring  growth  starts. 

I  have  heard  of  grafts  growing  six  feet 
in  one  season,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  too 
strong  a  growth.  This  should  always  be 
cut  back  the  second  year  so  as  to  keep  the 
head  of  the  tree  low,  as  it  will  be  high 
enough  at  best. 

Northern  Spies  made  good  grafts  on 
some  varieties  and  on  most  chance  seed- 
lings. Talman  Sweets  make  an  ideal 
stock.  Some  object  to  them  because  they 
say  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  rid- 
gy and  light-colored  at  the  calyx  end. 
And  T  think  from  experience  that  there  is 
something  it  this.  But  the  apple  is  a  good 
quality  and  colors  well  generally.  On 
chance  seedlings  with  Spies,  my  experi- 
ence has  been  favorable.  The  worst  dis- 
appointment came  from  grafting  an  acre 
of   trees   bought    for   Talman-.    but    which 
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turned  out  to  be  an  apple  similar  to  the 
Longfield.  The  graft  does  not  unite  well 
and  the  parent  stock  does  not  grow  as 
quickly  as  the  Spy  graft.  But  the  early 
bearing  qualities  of  the  apple  may  induce 
the  Spy  to  burst  early  into  profitable  bear- 
ing. Last  year  a  top-grafted  Alexander 
tree  yielded  two  barrels  of  beautiful  Spies 
at  six  years.  These  were  of  good  size  and 
i  fancy  are  of  a  shade  darker  red  than 
the  other  Spies.  The  apple,  too,  conforms 
a  little  to  the  shape  of  the  Alexander.  It 
is  of  a  somewhat  mellower  texture  than 
the  one  grown  on  the  Talman.  It  keeps 
•well,  but  I  fancy  the  other  Spy  apples 
will  beat  it  out. 

The  Spies  from  the  three  trees  shown  in 
the  accompanying  cuts  have  marked  dif- 
erences  in  taste,  shape  and  keeping  quali- 
ties. The  question  is,  what  makes  this 
difference  and  may  it  not  be  legitimately 
concluded  that  the  parent  stock  does  exert 
certain  influences  upon  the  fruit? 


The  above  cut  represents  an  old  Alexander  apple 
tree,  top-grafted  to  Northern  Spy.  Owing  to  bad  judg- 
ment in  heading  back,  the  top  has  grown  too  far  away 
from  the  ground  and  requires  a  high  ladder  to  pick  the 
apples.  Last  year  it  bore  for  the  author  three  barrels 
of  Alexanders  on  the  lower  limbs  and  two  barrels  of 
splendid  Spies  on  the  grafts,  after  having  been  thinned 
in  August.  The  total  returns  from  the  tree  beirg  $17.00. 
The  grafts  are  six  years  old.  The  tree  has  had  no  culti- 
vation or  fertiliser  to  hasten  growth. 


A    PRESCRIPTION 

Go  to  the  farm  and  loaf  a  while, 
Rest  your  back  on  a  meadow  stile. 

Fish,  tramp,  golf  and  sail, 

Avoid  all  'worry  and  business  mail. 

Don't  give  your  address  to  city  friend, 
Just  say,  Flil  be  back  the  week  end. 

Talk  to   the  brightest   girl  you  know, 
Of  this  and  that,   and   so   and   so. 


Drink   lots   of    cream   and    buttermilk, 
And  you 'PI  come  back  as  fine  as  silk. 
Helen  F.  Grand. 


By  Francis  Dagger 


The  conquest  of  nature  marks  the  civilization  of  mankind. 
The  last  half  century  has  witnessed  a  wonderful  development  in 
mechanical  inventions.  In,  none  of  these  has  there  been  a  great- 
er service  rendered  than  in  the  perfection  of  the  telephone.  The 
business  man  has  long  recognized,  its  worth.  The  farmer  is  now 
hitching  up  to  the  project  extremely  rapidly.  He  is  hindered 
by  many  restrictions  from  gaining  his  desires.  The  whole  story 
of  telephones  will  be  told  in  Farmer's  Magazine,  of  which  this 
is  the  first.     The  ivriter  is  too  well  known  to  need  introduction. 


THE  telephone  belongs  to  Canada. 
Brantford,  Ontario,  is  the  Telephone 
City.  To  that  city  its  inventor 
emigrated  from  Scotland  forty-one  years 
ago.  In  that  city  in  August,  1876,  the 
1  in  man  voice  was  transmitted  over  a  wire 
fur  the  first  time.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
ask  why  Canada  does  not  lead  the  world 
in  the  development  and  universality  of 
its  telephone  service?  Why  is  it  that  the 
State  of  Iowa,  with  the  same  population 
as  Ontario,  has  more  telephones  than  the 
whole  of  this  Dominion? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Telephone 
Systems  at  Ottawa  in  1905,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  William  Mulock. 
which  show  that  the  largest  section  of  the 
population  of  Canada — the  farming  cora- 
munity — had  been  denied  the  opportunity 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  a  rural  tele- 
phone service  by  those  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment by  charter  had  delegated  the  duty 
of  furnishing  the  public  with  telephones. 


THE     BEGINNINGS    OF    RURAL      PHONES    IN 
CANADA. 

A  few  years  ago  the  telephone  was  a 
luxury  to  the  business  man,  and  to  the 
farmer  an  impossibility.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  resourcefulness  of  the  farmer  rural 
telephone  service  would  still  be  an  impos- 
sibility. It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
best  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  do  it 
yourself,  and  as  the  farmer  is  accustomed 
to  doing  most  things  for  himself,  so  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  he  could  build  his 
own  telephone  lines,  he  set  to  work  and 
did  it. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Telephone  Committee  at  Ottawa  showed 
the  farmer  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  his  fellow  craftsmen  elsewhere.  He 
learned  that  he  could  buy  his  own  tele- 
phones and  other  material  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  that  he  could  build  and  equip 
his  own  service  at  a  cost  in  many  coses 
lower  than  that  which  he  had  been  aske  I 
to  pay  as  a  yearly  rental! 
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In  this  way  the  farmers'  telephone  move- 
ment in  Canada  received  its  first  real  start, 
and  soon  the  countryside  became  studded 
with  poles  carrying  telephone  wires  to  the 
nearest  village,  linking  neighbor  with 
neighbor  in  social  intercourse,  and  bring- 
ing into  rural  life  a  winged  messenger  to 
banish  loneliness  and  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  make  tbe  wheels  of  life  run  more 
smoothly. 

Once  the  farmer  became  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  rural  telephone  service  these 
systems  developed  rapidly,  and  particular- 
ly so  in  the  old  settled  districts  of  Ontario, 
until  to-day  they  number  in  this  province 
approximately  four  hundred,  operating 
fifty  thousand  telephones,  representing  a 
capital  investment  of  nearly  $4,000,000. 
These  results  are  a  lasting  tribute  to  the 
progressiveness  and  practicability  of  the 
farmers  who  supplied  most  of  the  money 
and  energy  to  establish  this  service,  and 
further,  furnish  an  irrefutable  answer  to 
those  who  prophesied  failure  for  these  sys- 
tems and  discouraged  their  development 
by  stating  that  they  "are  of  mushroom 
growth  and  will  go  out  of  existence  in  a 
few  years,"  that  "farmers'  line  construc- 
tion is  inferior  and  usually  comes  to 
grief,"  that  "they  would  be  in  the  receiver's 
hands  in  less  than  three  years,"  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum. 

THE    BELL    MONOPOLY. 

There  is  no  more  successful  or  perman- 
ent industry  in  Canada  to-day  than  the 
rural  telephone  business.  It  has  survived 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  as  is  usual 
with  must  successful  enterprises,  it  has 
converted  those  enemies  into  friends,  who 
are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  estab- 
lish relations  upon  terms  of  mutual  bene- 
fit. 

It  is  not  desired  in  these  articles  to  in- 
troduce any  controversial  or  rancorous 
matter,  but  it  would  not  be  doing  justice 
to  the  pioneers  of  rural  telephones  if  it 
were  not  stated  that  the  chartered  mono- 
poly had  discouraged  in  every  way  pos- 
sible the  development  of  telephone  service 
by  the  farmers.  It  was  only  when  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  it  could  not  stem 
the  tide  of  progress,  that  its  policy  was  re- 
versed. It  then  sought  to  conciliate  rather 
than  oppose.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy 
is  demonstrated  Fy  the  fact  that  the  rural 
systems  now  contribute  many  thousands 
of   dollars  of   long-rlistance  revenue   each 


year  which  could  not  lie  obtained  without 
them.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
universal  telephone  service  in  Canada  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact,  that  is,  when 
every  telephone  user  will  be  able  to  con- 
verse with  every  other  telephone  user,  ir- 
respective of  the  ownership  of  any  particu- 
lar line  or  system. 

UNIVERSAL    SERVICE    WITH    COMPETITION. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
competition  will  be  eliminated.  So  long 
as  the  telephone  is  operated  under  private 
ownership  will  it  not  only  be  desirable  but 
necessary  that  competitive  systems  shall 
continue  to  operate. 

The  inherent  selfishness  of  humanity 
is  such  that  monopoly  cannot  satisfy  the 
people,  except  when  the  people  own  and 
control  it.  The  telephone  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  the  public  interest  de- 
mands that  wherever  the  people  decide 
that  a  competitive  system  is  desirable,  such 
systems  will  continue  to  exist.  Public 
ownership  is  the  only  form  of  monopoly 
the  people  will  tolerate,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  that  condition,  no  private  cor- 
poration is  entitled  to  protection  against 
competition.  Nevertheless,  the  'public  is 
entitled  to  a  universal  interchange  of  tele- 
phone service  upon  fair  terms. 

What  those  terms  will  be  has  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
not  without  its  difficulties,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners  for  Canada,  the  On- 
tario Railway  and  Municipal  Board,  and 
other  bodies  to  whom  the  control  of  this 
utility  is  delegated,  will  be  able  to  devise 
means  whereby  the  telephone-using  public 
will  secure  interchange  of  service  upon 
equitable  terms.  Such  terms  should  be  as 
easily  arranged  as  those  which  now  apply 
to  the  interchange  of  railway  facilities  over 
the  many  different  transportation  systems 
on  this  continent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  move  in 
this  direction  will  be  strenuously  resisted 
by  the  friends  of  private  monopoly,  but 
the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the 
common  weal  will  eventually  win  out. 
Then  the  private  corporations  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  altered  conditions.  In- 
cidentally, they  will  then  reap  greater 
financial  benefits  than  under  the  old  re- 
gime of  aggressive  resistance  and  persist- 
ent opposition. 
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THK    GREATEST     NEED    IN     CANADA. 

The  ideal  condition  in  the  rural  tele- 
phone business  is  "a  telephone  in  every 
farm  house.''  To  the  fanner  who  has 
never  realize- 1  the  thousand  and  one  ad- 
vantages which  a  telephone  affords,  this 
may  appear  a  visionary  dream.  To  those, 
however,  who  are  to-day  enjoying  these 
advantages  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder,  and 
in  many  eases  of  self  reproach  that  they 
should  have  deprived  themselves  of  the 
benefil  of  such"  a  valuable  utility  for  ever 
so  short  a  period. 

IT  COSTS  YOU   $50  NOT  TO  HAVE  A  'PHONE. 

Conservative  estimates  based  on  actual 
experience  compute  the,  average  amount 
saved  to  every  rural  telephone  user  to  be 
not  less  than  $50  per  annum.  Time  is 
money.  When  the  value  of  time  saved 
or  lost  is  measured  by  men  and  horses 
standing  idle,  waiting  for  some  broken 
part  of  machinery  to  be  replaced  or  for 
extra  help,  the  securing  of  which  can  be 
hastened  several  hours,  if  not  days,  by  the 
use  of  the  telephone,  fifty  dollars  would 
in  many  cases  represent  only  a  tithe  of  the 
amount  at  stake. 

NO   'PHONE WHEAT  AT   HALF  PRICE  ! 

When  cars  are  expected  on  the  railway 
siding,  the  telephone  overcomes  the  waste 
of  time  in  driving  to  the  station  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  have  arrived,  and  avoids  the 
cost  of  demurrage  by  making  prompt  load- 
ing or  unloading  possible.  A  few  years 
ago  the  writer  was  passing  through  a  west- 
ern town  one  evening  and  learned  that 
farmers  had  that  day  been  selling  wheat 
at  forty  cents  a  bushel  or  for  half  its  mar- 
ket value,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  elevators  were  full  and  that  there  were 
no  cars  available  in  which  to  load  it.  This 
condition  would  have  been  avoided  had  a 
rural  telephone  system  been  operating  in 
that  section.  As  it  was,  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  the  farmers  to  undertake  the 
long  haul  back  home,  with  the  result  that 
hundreds  of  dollars  were  lost  because  the 
farmer  had  no  means  of  posting  himself 
with  the  facts  before  he  commenced  his 
tedious  journey  into  town. 

SAVING  LIFE  BY  TELEPHONE. 

The  money-saving  element  of  the  rural 
telephone  is,  however,  an  insignificant  fac- 
tor compared  with  its  value  when  sickness 
is  in  the  home  and  moments  stand  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  sufferer  and  medical 


aid.  This  value  cannot  be  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  A  short  time  ago  on  an 
Ontario  farm  some  seven  miles  from  town, 
a  child  fell  into  a  tank  of  water  and  when 
rescued  by  its  frantic  parents  was  to  all 
appearances  dead.  A  telephone  call  was 
sent  in  to  a  doctor,  who  fortunately  had 
his  automobile  at  his  door.  A  few  hasty 
instructions  as  to  first  aid,  then  fifteen 
minutes'  ride,  and  a  life  was  saved.  Had 
this  accident  occurred  two  years  earlier, 
before  the  'phone  system  existed,  there 
would  have  been  instead  a  lonely  little 
grave.  Mourning  parents  would  have 
cursed  the  apathy  of  a  soulless  corporation 
which  preferred  to  confine  its  operations 
to  those  places  where  the  profits  were 
greatest,  rather  than  to  provide  a  universal 
service. 

THE   HOBOS   GREATEST   ENEMY. 

The  security  of  the  family  is  another 
problem  which  the  rural  telephone  has 
gone  a  long  way  to  solve.  Thieves  and 
tramps  no  longer  go  prowling  through 
sections  having  a  rural  service,  terrorizing 
the  women  and  children  and  stealing 
whatever  they  can  lay  hands  upon.  The 
telephone  pursues  such  evil-doers  with  re- 
lentless speed  and  renders  escape  impos- 
sible. 

Similarly,  when  fire  threatens  destruc- 
tion, a  minute  or  two  will  suffice  to  sum- 
mon the  prompt  assistance  of  neighbors 
and  in  this  way  many  valuable  buildings 
are  saved  every  year. 

AS  A  NEWS  DISTRIBUTOR. 

Every  event  of  importance  occurring  in 
the  outside  world,  all  market  and  weather 
reports,  etc.,  are  made  available  to  the 
farmer  through  the  medium  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  in  this  way  the  sense  of  lone- 
liness is  banished  and  he  is  thus  placed 
upon  an  equality  with  those  who  dwell  in 
the  city  in-so-far  that  he  can  acquire,  at 
will,  a  full  general  knowledge  of  every 
day  affairs. 

THE  SIMPLER  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

To  those  who  realize  the  importance  of 
this  utility  to  the  farmer  the  growth  of 
rural  telephone  systems  in  Canada  during 
the  past  five  years  is  not  a  matter  for  sur- 
prise. The  problems  for  the  future  are: 
how  best  to  encourage  this  growth  along 
lines  of  permanency,  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy; and  to  continue  the  growth  until 
there  is  "a  'phone  in  every  farm-house.'' 
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The  extension  of  telephone  service  in 
this  way  means  the  organization  of  thous- 
ands of  local  systems,  the  instalation  of 
nearly  a  million  telephones  in  as  many 
homes — to  say  nothing  of  those  which 
will  be  found  in  stables  and  other  conven- 
ient places.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
every  farmer  should  understand  a  good 
deal  about  the  telephone,  its  usefulness 
and  how  to  obtain  its  service  for  himself. 
But  that  understanding  is  very  essential, 
and  demands  interest  and  study.  The  in- 
finite value  in  the  daily  life  of  the  family 
and  in  the  business  of  the  farm  should  be 
appreciated  by  the  farmer,  since  by  his 
relative  isolation  from  others  his  need  is 
greatest.  Appreciating  tbat  value,  every 
farmer  will  naturally  seek  the  knowledge 
essential, 

Because  of  the  need  of  stimulating  all 
farmers  to  keener  interest  in  this  question, 
and  in  order  to  assist  the  instalation  of 
telephone  service  everywhere,  this  series 
of  articles  will  be  found  useful  by  its 
readers. 

It  is  peculiarly  important  just  now  that 
everyone  should  study  the  telephone  ques- 
tion very  carefully.  There  have  been  so 
many  different  and  separate  ways  of 
organizing  telephone  service  that  arrang- 
ing for  exchange  and  extension  of  service 
has  been  difficult  and  in  some  cases 
troublesome. 

The  Bell,  or  original  Chartered  Com- 
pany, has  so  far  held,  generally,  control  of 
the  connecting  links,  the  trunk  lines  of 
long  distance  connection,  and  so  have  been 
a  dominant  and  restrictive  factor  in  the 
widening  spread  of  independent  systems. 

These  independent  systems  are  nearly 
as  varied  in  their  organization  as  they  are 
numerous.  They  include  systems  operat- 
ed by  individuals,  partners  or  incorpor- 
ated companies;  co-operative  systems,  the 
subscribers  being  owners  of  the  equipment, 
wholly  or  only  partially  in  combination 
systems  of  party  lines  which  have  arrang- 
ed with  the  Bell  Company  for  interchange 
of  service;  and  Municipal  and  Provincial 
systems  of  partial  or  total  public  owner- 
ship. To  harmonize  the  operation  of 
these  systems  in  the  universal  common  in- 
terest requires  the  fuller  study  proposed. 

All  these  various  organizations  will  be 
described  and  discussed  at  greater  length 
in  later  articles,  so  as  to  help  others  to 
avoid   their  mistakes  and  improve  upon 


their  advantages  where  possible.  Readers 
interested  will  be  able  by  following  the 
articles  closely,  to  organize  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  secure  the  best  possible  tele- 
phone service  for  themselves,  whatever 
their  peculiar  circumstances.  They  will 
be  shown  how  best  to  finance  their  systems, 
how  to  secure  the  best  equipment,  how  to 
prevent  unnecessary  trouble  in  construc- 
ting their  systems  or  at  any  time  after- 
wards. 

This  complete  supply  of  information 
regarding  all  sides  of  the  telephone  ques- 
tion will  be  as  useful  to  existing  telephone 
users  as  to  those  not  yet  possessing  phones. 
It  cannot  be  said  at  the  present  time  that 
all  systems  are  being  operated  or  main- 
tained under  conditions  which  make  for 
durability  or  permanence.  In  many  cases 
maintenance  is  neglected  and  in  more 
numerous  instances  no  provision  is  made 
for  depreciation,  hence  there  is  a,  danger 
of  such  systems  falling  into  decay  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  no  fund  being  avail- 
able for  replacement,  the  result  would  be 
serious  embarrassment  with  possible  loss 
to  those  who  invested  their  money  in  the 
original  plant. 

Again,  a  number  of  systems  and  lines 
have  been  built  by  a  few  persons  for  their 
exclusive  use  and  with  no  intention  of  de- 
veloping the  field  and  serving  the  public. 
There  are  many  districts  where  more 
people  would  reap  the  advantage  of  tele- 
hone  service  from  a  more  progressive  sys- 
tem but  for  the  territory  already  being 
occupied  by  these  exclusive  lines,  while  in 
other  localities  this  condition  results  in 
the  building  of  parallel  lines  and  conse- 
quent friction.  Tf  these  systems  could  be 
acquired  by  the  municipalities  under  the 
Local  Municipal  Telephone  Act — which 
will  be  explained  later — and  extended 
throughout  the  townships,  a  more  univers- 
al and  economical  service  would  result. 
In  any  event  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
upon  all  parties  who  are  allowed  to  occupj' 
the  public  highway  with  poles  and  wires 
to  furnish  service  to  all  persons  requiring 
it.  The  dog-in-the-manger  policy  which 
some  systems  adopt  of  refusing  or  neglect- 
ing to  develop  territory  in  which  they  are 
established,  and  of  opposing  others  who 
may  wish  to  furnish  a  comprehensive  ser- 
vice, should  not  be  permitted.  The  rural 
telephone  is  a  public  utility  and  as  such, 
should  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
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whole  community  and  not  for  the  exclu- 
-i\ e  benefit  of  a  few. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  remedied 
this  condition  in  that  province  by  making 
ii  possible  for  any  person  requiring  service 
to  apply  to  the  Ontario  Railway  and  Muni- 
cipal Board  for  an  order  that  such  service 
shall  be  provided  upon  reasonable  terms. 
The  Ontario  Government  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  action  in  legislating  in  the 
interest  of  the  rural  telephone  users.  Such 
legislation  is  bound  to  result  in  a  more 
efficient    and    widely    developed    service. 


Other  provinces  in  which  the  telephone 
business  is  still  operated  under  private 
ownership  would  do  well  to  follow  Ontar- 
io's example.  The  situation  in  the  West 
where  this  utility  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  provincial  governments  of  Alberta. 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  subsequent  article,  a.s  also  will 
he  the  history  of  the  rural  telephone 
movement,  organization,  legislation  and 
other  matters  of  importance  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  farm  tele- 
phone service. 


IF  YOU    IS 

HAVE   A  "PHONE 
THER.ES   WO  NEED 

to  knock:  orr  worjc 
for  a  whole  t>ay. 
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THE    FURROW    TO 
THE  'PHOHE    AND 

Get  voor  n^s. 


Revenue  and  Protection 


By 
E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  question  which 
is  so  widely  discussed  and  so  little 
understood,  as  the  question  of  the 
tariff,  whether  we  consider  it  from  a 
Revenue,  or  a  Protective  standpoint.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  is  so.  In  the 
first  place,  its  workings  are  concealed  from 
the  average  citizen.  With  the  operations  of 
the  tax-gatherer  we  are  perfectly  familiar; 
no  mystery  surrounds  the  assessment  of 
property,  the  striking  of  the  rate,  or  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  But  the  mysterious 
workings  of  the  customs  officer,  the 
rate  of  tax,  and  the  resultant  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  consumer, 
are  not  by  any  means  so  plainly  brought 
before  him.  Except  in  a  general  way,  he 
is  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
taxed.  Then,  under  a  Protective  tariff, 
there  is  always  a  class  of  people  who  are 
reaping  a  benefit  from  it  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  whose  interest  it  becomes,  by 
spurious  arguments  and  plausible  sophis- 
tries, to  deceive  the  general  public  as  to 
the  extent  of  this  benefit,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  obtained.  Lastly,  in  any 
discussion  of  the  Tariff  there  are  so  many 
secondary  considerations  brought  before 
the  inquiring  mind,  and  their  effects  rami- 
fy so  widely,  that  confusion  of  thought  on 
the  question  almost  inevitably  results.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  clear  thinking  on 
the  question  of  the  tariff  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  and  there  is  the  widest 
diversity  of  opinion  even  among  intelli- 
gent and  public-spirited  citizens.  Having 
given  a  good  deal  of  careful  thought  and 
study  to  the  question,  it  is  my  hope,  in 
this  and  succeeding  articles,  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  great  question,  that  it 
may  be  made  plainer  to  the  average  citi- 
zen of  our  country. 

Tn  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  state  that  T 
do  not  approach  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  class  alone.     I   am   a 


farmer,  and  as  such,  have  been  able  to 
take  some  little  part  in  arousing  the  farm- 
ing community  to  the  great  importance 
of  the  subject.  But  this  is  a  question  for 
more  than  the  farmers  and  their  oppon- 
ents, the  manufacturers.  It  is  a  question 
which  affects  every  citizen  of  our  young 
country,  and  on  the  wise  solution  of 
which,  the  future  of  our  country  very 
largely  depends,  ft  is  a  national,  rather 
than  a  class  question,  and  it  is  from  this 
broader  national  standpoint  that  I  wish 
to  discuss  it.  In  so  doing  I  disclaim  any 
antagonism  toward  our  manufacturers. 
In  a  country  of  such  diversified  natural 
resources  as  ours,  many  forms  of  indus- 
trial activity  must  exist  if  these  resources 
are  to  minister  in  the  fullest  degree  to 
human  needs.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
manufacturing,  for  which  in  many  ways, 
our  country  is  peculiarly  well  suited.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  would  be  blind 
indeed  if  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  in  Canada,  or  ignored 
any  just  claims  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests have  on  our  country.  But,  when  these 
interests  claim,  through  protection,  special 
privileges  which  may  work  injustice  to 
certain  large  classes  in  our  country,  and 
injury  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  every  intelligent  citi- 
zen to  examine  this  system  carefully,  that 
he  may  determine  for  himself  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  their  bearing  upon  our 
national  life. 

What  is  a  customs  tariff?  Tn  the  mod- 
ern sense,  tbe  sense  in  which  we  shall 
discuss  tbe  question,  it  is  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion levied  upon  goods  imported  into  the 
country.  These  taxes  may  be  low  or  high, 
but  their  effect,  whether  levied  for  revenue 
or  for  the  protection  of  native  industries 
from  foreign  competition,  is  in  all  cases 
the  same — the  price  of  the  imported  ar- 
ticle is  raised  to  the  consumer  by  just  the 
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amount  of  the  tax.  1  am  aware  that  some 
who  advocate  this  system  dispute  this  fact, 
and  claim  thai  the  foreign  exporter  may 
be  made  to  pay  the  duty,  but  I  believe 
this  contention  to  be  incapable  of  proof. 
A  little  thought  will  show  why  this  is  so. 
If  there  be  no  import  tax,  the  selling  price 
of  an  article  imported  from  abroad  will 
be  made  up  of  three  factors — cost  of  pro- 
duction, freight  charges  and  reasonable 
profit,  to  the  manufacturer  who  produces 
it  ami  the  merchant  who  sells  it.  If,  how- 
ever, there  be  an  import  tax,  the  selling 
price  will  be  made  up  of  these  three  fac- 
tors, as  before,  with  a  fourth  added — the 
amount  of  the  import  tax.  The  adding 
of  this  factor  cannot  affect  the  other  three 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  import  tax  cannot  affect  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  article  imported,  or  the 
freight  charges  required  to  bring  it  into 
the  country.  It  may,  it  is  true,  disorgan- 
ize an  industry  for  a  time,  so  that  the 
laborers  engaged  in  it  may  be  compelled 
to  work  for  lower  wages,  and  the  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  to  accept  less  profit, 
but  this  condition  cannot  last  long.  If  a 
certain  branch  of  commence  and  industry 
be  rendered  less  profitable  by  this  means 
it  will  not  be  long  before  there  is  a  shift- 
ing of  activity  to  other  lines  of  business, 
until,  with  a  diminished  importation,  the 
consumers  are  compelled  to  pay  for  cost 
of  production,  freight  and  profit  as  be- 
fore, with  the  amount  of  the  duty  added. 
However  we  reason  it  out,  it  is  clear  that 
the  people  of  any  country  imposing  an 
import  tax,  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the 
goods  imported,  the  world-price,  with  the 
whole  amount  of  the  duty  added. 

A  customs  tariff,  however,  continues  to 
be  the  means  adopted  by  most  nations  for 
raising  revenue.  It  has,  it  is  true,  certain 
very  objectionable  features  as  a  revenue- 
raiser,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  system 
of  direct  taxation  could  be  applied  for 
this  purpose  which  would  be  less  costly  in 
operation,  more  reliable  in  revenue-pro- 
ducing power,  and  surer  in  its  incidence 
than  any  form  of  customs  taxation  that 
could  be  devised.  But,  so  long  as  people 
prefer  to  pay  unconsciously,  rather  than 
consciously,  and  governments  wish  to 
escape  sharp  popular  criticism  of  their  ex- 
iditures,  it  is  probable  that  the  system 
of  tariff  for  revenue  will  maintain.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  exam- 


ine the  essentials  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and 
see  wherein  it  differs  from  one  that  is  pro- 
tective. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  high 
tariff  is  not  necessarily  protective,  nor  a 
low  tariff  revenue-producing.  A  low  tariff 
may  be  essentially  protective,  and  a  high 
tariff  may  exist  without  protective  fea- 
tures. As  stated  above,  the  first  effect  of 
a  tariff  tax  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported article  by  tne  exact  amount  of  the 
tax.  But  not  only  does  it  raise  the  price 
of  the  imported  article  to  this  extent,  but, 
where  the  same  or  similar  articles  are  pro- 
duced in  the  country,  it  raises  the  price 
of  the  home-produced  articles  to  exactly 
the  same  extent.  We  cannot  escape  this 
conclusion.  If  the  goods  produced  within 
the  country  were  sold  for  less  than  the  im- 
ported good,  quality  being  equal,  they 
would  entirely  displace  the  imported  ar- 
ticles, providing  home  production  were 
sufficiently  large  to  supply  the  market.  If 
the  market  were  not  entirely  supplied 
from  domestic  sources,  the  demand  for  the 
cheaper  product  would  create  a  competi- 
tion which  would  operate  until  the  price 
of  the  domestic  article  were  raised  to  a 
point  where  it  equals  that  of  the  foreign. 
It  is  this  that  constitutes  tariff  protection, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  a  tax  of  even  five 
per  cent.,  where  it  is  levied  on  articles  of 
importation  similar  to  those  produced  at 
home,  is  protective  in  its  nature,  and  gives 
to  the  home  industry  an  opportunity  to 
levy  for  its  own  benefit  a  similar  tax.  A 
revenue  tariff  will  seek  to  avoid  this  con- 
dition by  placing  its  basic  taxes  on  those 
articles  of  foreign  importation  which  are 
not  of  a  sort  produced  by  domestic  indus- 
try. By  this  means,  of  course,  the  cost 
of  these  articles  is  increased  by  the  amount 
of  the  tax,  but  the  whole  of  this  increase 
goes  into  the  national  treasury:  none  of 
it.  into  private  pockets.  Many  of  these 
articles  may.  however,  be  the  raw  material 
for  domestic  industries.  In  order  then  to 
avoid  placing  these  industries  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  foreign  indus- 
tries, it  is  necessary  to  allow  them  a  pro- 
tective tariff  (which  also  yields  revenue 
where  goods  of  this  sort  are  imported)  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  them  for  the  amount 
paid  in  customs  duties  for  raw  material, 
and  a  rebate  on  that  portion  of  their  pro- 
duct exported,  if  any  be  exported,  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  raw 
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materials  entering  into  it.  Much  or  little 
revenue  may  be  produced  by  this  means, 
according  as  the  tariff  on  articles  not  of 
domestic  production  is  high  or  low,  but 
whether  much  or  little,  every  cent  pro- 
duced by  it  goes  into  the  national  treasury. 
Under  this  system  there  is  no  privileged 
class.  By  a  wise  choice  of  dutiable  ar- 
ticles, the  tariff  may  be  made  to  apply  its 
taxation  to  every  class  in  the  country,  and 
to  bear  unduly  heavily  on  no  class.  There 
will  be  no  artificial  advantage  given  to  any 
industry,  but  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation  will  follow  the  most  natural,  and 
therefore  the  most  profitable  lines.  Let 
me  repeat.  A  revenue  tariff  is  based  on 
the  taxation  of  those  articles  of  importa- 
tion not  produced  at  home,  with  a  tariff 
on  articles  of  home  production  into  which 
these  enter  as  raw  material,  sufficiently 
high  to  compensate  the  manufacturers  of 
these  adequately  for  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  on  the  same.  How  far  our  Cana- 
dian tariff  measures  up  to  this  standard, 
and  whether  the  revisions  since  18i»7  have 
been  in  this  direction,  will  be  enquired  in- 
to in  a  future  article. 

A  protective  tariff  is  based  on  the  op- 
posite principle.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
give  an  artificial  advantage  to  borne  in- 
dustries, and,  while  it  may  raise  very  con  - 
siderable  revenue,  the  amount  of  revenue 
depends,  not  on  the  rate  of  the  duty,  but 
on  the  willingness  or  ability  of  the  pro 
tected  interests  to  supply  the  home  mar- 
ket. No  matter  what  the  rate  of  duty  may 
be,  if  the  protected  industries  supply,  near- 
ly or  completely,  the  home  market,  the 
tariff  will  be  a  comparative  failure  as  a 
revenue-raiser.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  may  expect  a  moderate  rate  of  duty  in 
a  protective  tariff  to  yield  more  revenue 
than  a  very  high  rate,  since  the  higher  the 
rate  the  nearer  it  approaches  that  point 
where  foreign  commerce  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited, at  which  point,  of  course,  the 
revenue  feature  of  the  tariff  entirely  dis- 
appears. In  a  protective  tariff  the  highest 
rates  are  levied  upon  those  articles  of  im- 
portation which  are  produced  by  domes- 
tic industry,  the  object  being  to  give  them 
an  advantage,  equal  to  the  rate  of  the 
duty,  in  the  home  market.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  tariff  be  thoroughly  protec- 
tive, the  raw  material  will  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.  However,  as  no  tariff  is 
thoroughly   protective,   every   tariff  being 


intended  to  produce  some  revenue,  we 
seldom  find  raw  materials  admitted  duty- 
free, this  question  being  complicated  still 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  finished  pro- 
duct of  one  industry  is  the  raw  material 
of  another.  We  do  find,  however,  this 
tendency  in  protective  tariffs — that  the 
lowest  duties  are  commonly  levied  on  raw 
materials,  while  the  highest  are  placed  on 
those  which  are  most  highly  manufactur- 
ed. As  we  have  shown  above,  the  selling 
price  of  both  domestic  and  imported  goods 
is  raised  above  the  world's  competitive 
price  by  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff.  Thus 
we  find  that  under  a  protective  tariff  a 
tribute  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
is  collected  on  all  protected  goods  of  kinds 
which  the  country  normally  imports.  This 
tribute,  when  collected  on  imported  goods, 
goes  into  the  national  treasury,  while  that 
collected  on  goods  of  domestic  origin  goes 
to  smell  the  profits  of  the  producers  of 
these  goods.  In  both  cases,  the  tax  is  paid 
by  the  final  consumers.  The  relative 
amounts  going  to  the  national  treasury 
or  to  private  pockets  depends  entirely  on 
the  completeness  with  which  the  home 
market  is  supplied  with  domestic  goods, 
and  is  controlled,  not  by  the  government, 
but  by  the  home  industries. 

Protection  is  undoubtedly  wise  and 
right  under  some  circumstances,  and  may 
be  of  great  benefit  in  aiding  the  indus- 
trial development  of  a  young  country. 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  cases  where 
a  country  is  well  suited  to  a  certain  in- 
dustry, but,  without  protection  or  an  aid 
of  some  sort,  that  industry  would  not  be 
established,  because  foreign  industries,  old- 
er, and  therefore  better  organized  and  able 
to  produce  cheaper  goods,  hold  the  mar- 
ket. There  a  moderate  protective  duty, 
withdrawn  after  the  industry  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  established,  would 
undoubtedly  be  wise.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  in  granting  tariff  protec- 
tion, we  are  giving  to  one  class  of  citi- 
zens the  power  to  tax  other  classes  for 
their  own  benefit.  This  power  of  taxation 
properly  belongs  to  the  state  and  should 
only  be  given  to  private  individuals  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  whole  community.  In 
framing  a  protective  tariff,  each  case  for 
protection  should  be  examined  on  its 
merits,  and  protection  granted  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
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dustry  is  suited  to  the  country,  and  can 
be  expected  to  stand  without  protection 
within  a  reasonable  time.  On  no  account 
should  industries  unsuited  to  the  country 
be  protected.  If  an  industry  cannot  be 
maintained  without  tariff  protection,  its 
maintenance  is  an  economic  loss  to  the 
country.  It  is  really  running  at  a  loss, 
that  loss  having  to  be  made  up  by  the  en- 
hanced price  which  the  tariff  enables  it  to 
charge  the  consumers  of  its  wares.  To 
guard  against  the  establishment  of  indus- 
tries of  this  class,  provision  should  be  made 
in  every  protective  tariff  for  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  tariff  privileges  in  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years.  -There  may  be,  in- 
deed, cases  where  it  is  advisable  to  grant 
permanent  protection  to  an  industry,  this 
being  true  where  an  industry,  unable  to 
exist  without  protection,  is  essential  to  the 
national  safety.  Such  cases  are,  however, 
very  exceptional. 

But.  while  a  system  of  protection  may 
be  an  aid  to  industrial  development  where 
carefully  applied  and  withdrawn  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  it  is  a  system  which  is  very 
liable  to  abuse.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a 
tariff  is  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  whe- 
ther the  industries  protected  are  well 
enough  suited  to  the  country  to  become 
ultimately  self-sustaining.  Many  indus- 
tries are  given  protection  which  are  not, 
and  never  can  he,  suited  to  the  country. 
Yet,  though  these  are  not  suited  to  the 
country,  the  enhanced  price  permitted  by 
the  tariff  enables  them  to  produce  at  a 
profit,  even  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. Capital  is  invested,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  started.  Then  one  of  two  things 
happens.  Either  protection  is  continued, 
in  which  case  the  industry  continues  to 
run.  absorbing  capital  and  labor  which 
should  go  to  other  more  profitable  indus- 
tries, and  paying  for  its  loss  by  taxing  the 
gains  of  other  industries;  or  protection  is 
vithdrawn  and  the  industry  closes,  inflict- 
ing loss  on  those  who  have  invested  their 
capital  in  it.  and  hardship  on  the  laborers 
employed  by  it.  These  cases  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  need  of  great  care  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  protection. 

Bui  these  instances  arc  not  the  only,  or 

•  liicf  evils  of  protection.      Protection 

necesarilv  creates    a    specially  privileged 

which,  like  all  such  classes,  seeks  to 

'1   and   maintain     its    privileges    by 

every  method,  and  at  any  cost.   Protection 


has  heen  given,  not  to  swell  the  profits  of 
already  profitable  businesses,  but  to  help 
those  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  could  not 
show  a  profit  without  it.  Hence  thriving 
and  profitable  concerns  disguise  their  pro- 
fits that  they  may  appear  poor.  A  spirit 
of  professional  pauperism  is  developed. 
Like  the  beggar  who  doubles  his  arm  in 
his  sleeve  that  his  one-armed  condition 
may  excite  sympathy,  strong  and  thriving 
industries  become  malingerers.  The  pub- 
lic must  not  know  what  profits  are  bein.^ 
made,  lest  an  agitation  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  protective  duty  should  arise.  So 
excessive  profits  are  hid,  usually  under  the 
mask  of  over-capitalization.  At  least  one 
case  in  Canada  is  on  record,  where  a  nor- 
mal dividend  of  five  per  cent,  really  repre- 
sented a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
capita]  invested,  the  stock  having  cost  only 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar.  Without  doubt, 
one  of  the  chief  commercial  evils  in  Can- 
ada to-day  is  found  in  over-capitalization, 
"stock-watering,"  and  this  evil  can  be 
largely  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  Further,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  deceit  and  dishonesty  of 
this  practice  tends  to  permeate  the  whole 
commercial  structure,  and  to  lower  its 
moral  tone. 

A  long-continued  system  of  protection 
tends  also  to  foster  combines,  whose  ob- 
ject it  is  to  restrict  industrial  expansion, 
that  the  market  may  be  kept  continually 
under-stocked.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
only  where  a  country  is  normally  an  im- 
porter in  any  particular  line,  that  the 
tariff  operates  to  raise  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duct. If  the  home  market  be  fully  sup- 
plied, and  products  of  any  kind  be  export- 
ed, the.-e  become  subject  to  the  price  set 
by  world-competition,  and  the  advantage 
afforded  by  protection  is  forfeited.  There 
comes  a  time  in  the  development  of  a  pro- 
tected industry  when  there  is  danger  that 
this  point  may  be  reached.  Those  engag- 
ed in  the  industry  are  fully  alive  to  the 
danger.  In  order  to  avert  it  they  form  a 
combine,  and  rigidly  restrict  production. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  fairly  common 
in  Canada,  some  instances  being  known 
where  the  first  act  of  the  combine  has  been 
to  close  down  one  or  more  of  the  combin- 
ing factories,  still  paying  them,  however, 
their  share  of  the  pooled  profits — this  be- 
in  »■  in  order  to  restrict  production.  Such 
combines  offer  a  worse  competition  to  any 
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new  concerns  which  may  attempt  to  do 
business  than  could  possibly  be  offered  un- 
der a  system  of  free  trade.  Thus,  protec- 
tion, if  continued  too  long,  defeats  the  very 
end  for  which  it  was  established.  It  was 
begun  to  foster  industrial  growth,  it  ends 
by  producing  a  condition  under  which  in- 
dustrial growth  is  impossible. 

There  is  still  another  evil,  perhaps  far- 
ther-reaching than  any  of  those  mention- 
ed. To  quote  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
"The  moment  you  introduce  the  protec- 
tive system  you  create  a  class  whose  inter- 
ests are  essentially  different  from  those  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  who  become  the 
ready  contributors    to    corruption   funds. 


sharing  with  their  masters  the  plunder 
which  they  have  been  enabled  to  take  from 
the  people."  If  this  be  the  case  in  Can- 
ada, and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that 
it  is,  it  is  an  evil  infecting  and  corrupting 
the  whole  national  life. 

On  every  ground,  a  system  of  perman- 
ent protection  is  indefensible.  It  is,  at 
its  best,  an  economic  mistake,  diverting 
capital  and  labor  from  profitable  indus- 
tries to  those  which  are  less  profitable,  and 
entailing  a  national  loss.  At  its  worst  it 
is  a  deadly  Upas  tree,  spreading  the  poi- 
sons of  deceit  and  corruption  through  the 
whole  industrial,  commercial  and  political 
life  of  the  nation. 


IT  TAKES  ONLY  A  LITTLE  FORETHOUGHT  AND  AN  ARTISTIC  TASTE  TO 
MAKE  THE  FARM  HOME  EMBOWERED  IN  BEAUTY. 


The  Town  Lot  Farmer 


By  Amateur 


Man  began  his  life  in  a  garden,  and  all  creation  still  seems 
to  be  straining  to  realize  the  lost  paradise  of  pure  pleasures  that  a 
garden  gives.  The  townsman  wants  to  get  back  to  the  land,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  do  so,  seeks  to  cultivate  his  little  town  lot 
and  to  make  it  blossom  with  some  of  the  glories  that  surround 
the  ways  of  the  man  upon  the  farm.  Many  a  farmer's  son  has 
yearned  for  the  city  life  only  to  find  that  he  had  missed  the  true 
joys  of  life  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  old  homestead. 


AS  a  progressive  country  gains  age, 
more  and  more  attention  is  given 
to  the  aesthetic.  This  is  especially 
I  rue  of  towns  and  cities.  Not  only  do  cor- 
porations take  up  the  beautification  of 
parks  and  streets,  but  citizens  are  led  to 
take  up  the  work  upon  their  own  lots  in 
an  effort  to  add  to  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  themselves  and  families,  as  well 
as  to  keep  pace  with  progressive  surround- 
ings. 

A  visitor  to  old  London,  and  then  to 
Chicago,  is  impressed  with  the  difference 
in  appearance  and  cleanliness  of  the  two 
places.  Even  in  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
English  metropolis,  back  yards  viewed 
from  the  railway  are  in  many  cases  verit- 
able beauty  spots  as  compared  with  the 
ugly,  dumping  grounds  for  tin  cans,  dis- 
carded boxes,  and  all  manner  of  rubbish 
seen  from  the  trains  entering  the  "Hub" 
of  the  central  western  State-.  In  the  one 
case  it  has  become  the  habit  of  the  house- 
holder to  treat  his  habitation  as  a  home 
and  to  take  his  enjoyment  in  making  the 
most  of  it,  while  in  the  other  pleasures 
are  more  generally  sought  in  places  of 
amusement  that  have  come  to  play  such  a 
large  pari  in  the  present-day  civilization 
In  the  one  case  one  finds  a  condition  con- 
ducive to  the  contentment  and  morality 
of  the  population  that  comes  from  the  true 
idea  of  a  home,  while  in  the  other  the  re- 
verse condition  obtains.  It  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  this  that  has  brought  about  the 
movement   for   town    planning   and  civic 


beautification.  In  some  of  the  European 
cities  prominent  men  and  women  are  giv- 
ing up  their  lives  to  this  cause,  with  a  view 
to  the  social  betterment  of  the  population. 
With  a  similar  object  certain  United 
States  eiiies  are  taking  a  similar  interest 
in  the  street  borders  and  public  spaces  to 
see  that  harmonic  beauty  of  landscape  and 
architecture  all  prevail  so  far  as  possible. 
In  Canada  in  some  cases  this  work  is  en- 
couraged by  public-spirited  citizens,  in 
others  by  local  horticultural  societies.  The 
cities  of  London,  Ottawa  and  St.  Cath- 
arines, Ontario,  have  each,  to  the  writer's 
knowledge,  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  these 
agencies. 

In  London  the  work  was  commenced 
some  years  ago  by  the  offering  of  prizes  by 
a  good  citizen  for  the  best-kept  front  and 
hack  yards,  window  boxes,  etc..  with  the 
result  that  citizens  who  had  given  no  at- 
tention to  these  matters  were  led  to  become 
enthusiastic  gardeners.  The  lot  of  each 
such  person  at  once  becomes  a  local  demon- 
stration station  upon  which  neighbors 
make  observations  for  their  own  guidance. 
Once  commenced,  the  spirit  of  gardening 
spread  in  all  directions  until  the  city  soon 
became  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  an 
obiect  of  commendation  of  visitors. 

In  Ottawa  several  agencies  are  at  work 
-(•eking  to  encourage  the  beautification  of 
the  city.  The  "Lady  Grey  Beautiful  Gar- 
dens Competition"  each  year  adds  recruits 
to  the  ranks  of  flower  growers,  while  the 
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"Flower  Guild"  i.s  doing  a  wonderful 
work  in  cultivating  the  spirit  of  garden- 
ing amongst  the  children.  Bulbs  and  seeds 
are  supplied  the  little  people,  instruction 
is  given  in  planting  and  cultivation,  and 
prizes  are  offered  for  displays  of  floral 
beauty. 

The  local  Horticultural  (Society  is  do- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  good  in  the 
same  direction.  Each  member  secures  as 
a  premium  for  bis  annual  fee  a  choice  lot 
of  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs  and  vines 
of  beautiful,  yet  well-tested  varieties,  with 
which  to  decorate  his  home  grounds.  More- 
over, the  society  issues  a  monthly  maga- 
zine prepared  with  great  care  so  as  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  amateur  grower. 
This  the  members  receive  free  of  extra 
charge.  Then  the  society  holds  exhibi- 
tions of  flowers  and  fruits  from  time  to 
time,  at  which  prizes  are  offered.  At  these 
contests,  which  are  well  patronized,  lec- 
tures are  given  so  that  none  who  would 
grow  flowers  need  hesitate  for  lack  of  en- 
couragement and  help.  The  effect  upon 
the  city  is  wonderful  and  upon  the  par- 
ticipators a  blessing  that  would  be  hard 
to  measure.  From  the  time  the  gardener 
commences  to  plan  the  season's  work  un- 
til the  chill  winds  of  autumn  seal  up  the 
ground,  he  experiences  the  joys  of  antici- 
pation, then  realization,  and  all  the  while 
he  is  getting,  right  at  home,  a  greater 
physical  benefit  than  comes  to  most  sea- 
side visitors. 

When  once  a  housebolder  commences 
■to  till  his  bit  of  ground  it  is  seldom  he 
gives  it  up.  The  charm  and  interest  in 
seeing  things  grow,  fascinates  not  only 
the  actual  gardener,  but  the  individual 
members  of  the  household.  What  could 
be  more  entrancing  than  to  link  up  with 
Nature  in  uniting  the  inert  elements  hid- 
den in  the  soil  and  air  with  the  rays  of 
sunshine,  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  vegetables!  It  is  when  this 
idea  seizes  one,  that  be  becomes  an  en- 
thusiastic  gardener. 

No  bit  of  ground  is  too  small  or  too  poor 
to  afford  much  pleasure  in  growing  things, 
so  long  as  it  gets  a  few  hours  of  sunshine 
each  bright  day.  A  yard  of  blue  clay  can 
be  made  responsive  by  the  addition  of 
sand  and  stable  manure.  Sandy  ground 
can  be  rendered  fertile  by  the  addition  of 
clay,  or  muck  and  stable  litter.  A  plot 
that   may  be  considered  too  small   for  a 


garden  can  be  made  to  yield  quantities 
of  bloom  for  the  table  and  a  supply  of 
such  luxuries  as  fresh  lettuce  during  the 
entire  summer  season.  With  more  space, 
a  greater  variety  of  crops  can  be  grown 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  gar- 
<  lener. 

On  the  small  city  plot  one  first  thinks 
of  flowers,  but  it  i.s  astonishing  how  much 
genuine  satisfaction  may  be  secured  from 
a  succession  of  vegetables,  such  as  quickly 
deteriorate  after  being  taken  from  the  gar- 
den. Asparagus,  lettuce,  raddish,  peas, 
beans,  tomatoes,  corn  and  other  vegetables 
may  be  grown  of  the  choicest  varieties 
such  as  one  seldom  has  a  chance  to  pur- 
chase. On  a  bit  larger  lot  one  can  keep 
in  order  a  plot  of  grass  dotted  with  in- 
dividual plants  or  clumps  of  shrubs  and 
dwarf  evergreens.  By  the  exercise  of  good 
taste  one  may  have  all  these  things  in 
abundance  and  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  really  delightful  effect. 
A  simple  design  is  most  satisfactory  and 
when  to  this  is  added  neatness  and  clean 
culture,  the  greatest  joy  is  afforded. 

The  perennial  border  has  come  to  be  a 
popular  feature  of  most  town  lot  farms. 
By  the  exercise  of  care  in  selection  one 
can.  at  very  little  expense,  establish  a  bed 
that  will  give  a  profusion  of  bloom 
throughout  the  season  and  improve  each 
year.  When  to  this  is  added  a  few  rose 
hushes  and  such  annual  flowers  as  sweet 
[•ears,  nasturtiums,  gladiolas,  etc.,  for  cut 
Mowers,  that,  may  be  grown  with  the  vege- 
tal )le  or  along  fences,  the  greatest  satis- 
faction is  afforded.  From  comparatively 
little  space  great  bunches  of  bloom  may 
Ijc  given  away  every  few  days,  and  what  is 
sweeter  than  the  joy  of  such  presentations! 
ft  breeds  unselfishness,  cultivates  friend- 
ship with  the  finest  characters  and  this 
is  no  small  matter  in  our  lives.  There  is 
no  finer  common  interest  that  can  bring 
people  together  than  the  growing  of  beau- 
tiful vegetation.  There  are  always  diffi- 
culties to  be  solved;  no  one  has  yet  reach- 
ed the  maximum  of  success  and  no  true 
gardener  is  satisfied  with  his  achieve- 
ments. It  becomes  the  pleasure  of  each 
to  help  the  others  and  so  there  grows  up, 
along  with  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  the 
spirit  of  helpful  co-operation  that  shows 
itself  in  the  giving  away  not  only  of  flow- 
ers that  will  in  a  few  hours  or  days  perish, 
but  slips  and  cuttings  of  such   specimens 
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THE    JOYS    OF    A    GARDEN 

Scene   from   the   Gardens   of   Hon    Col.  Matheson,   of   Perth.    Provincial 

Treasurer  for  Ontario. 

Courtesy  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ontario. 


as  one  believes  would  be  appreciated,  and 
besides  the  helpful  counsel  that  the  be- 
ginner so  much  needs. 

Besides  the  gardening  that  is  done  for 
the  joy  it  brings,  there  is  the  more  prac- 
tical undertaking  of  growing  one's  supply 
of  season's  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  re- 
quires a  bit  larger  lot.  To  the  production 
of  these  things  may  be  added  fowls  and 
even  a  few  colonies  of  bees.  Even  on  a 
comparatively  small  lot  one  may  by  one 
or  other  of  the  modern  intensive  systems 
have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  eggs  and 


an  occasional  chicken.  By  the  incubator 
system,  a  half-dozen  laying  hens  may  be 
kept  in  good  order  in  a  box  four  to  six 
feet,  or  one  may  prefer  the  other  system 
of  alternating  a  part  of  the  lot  so  that  one 
year  it  affords  a  run  for  the  birds,  and  next 
year  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation. 
There  are  many  ways  open  to  the  would- 
be  town  lot  farmer,  any  of  which,  if  taken 
up  in  earnest  will  afford  exercise,  health 
and  happiness  to  the  office  man  who  takes 
it  up  that  his  non-participating  neighbors 
know  nothing  of. 


Let  Us  Spray 


By  Grasmere 


A  big  buyer  of  apples  in  Southwestern  Ontario  informed  the 
writer  that  not  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  apples  produced  in 
his  county,  which,  by  the  way,  had  the  reputation  of  growing 
more  apple  trees  than  any  other,  were  fit  to  pack  as  No.  1  fruit. 
Surely  this  is  a  travesty  on  Canadian  intelligence  and  thrift. 
That  there  is  money  in  apples  has  already  been  proven  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  writer  is  a  member  of  a  co-operative  fruit  association 
in  Ontario,  that  yielded  him  a  net  return  of  over  $3.00  per  barrel 
for  Spies  last  year.  Spraying  has  played  a  great  part  in  the 
success  of  this  association. 


LET  us  Spray !  The  time  is  again  at 
hand  when  man's  ingenuity  must 
combat  the  devouring  enemies  of 
our  orchards.  Again  the  naked  vines  and 
trees,  with  their  many  suggestions  of  dor- 
mant life  are  the  cynosure  of  many  eyes. 
Interested  men  everywhere,  yes  and 
women  too,  are  visiting  the  old  tree  friends 
of  the  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard. 
Their  eyes  are  educated  to  detect  the 
blackened  bark  that  marks  a  fungus,  co- 
coons that  harbor  codling  moth  in  em- 
bryo, egg  masses  on  the  twigs,  and  scales 
of  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse  and  the 
dreaded  San  Jose  pest — small  things  that 
the  ordinary  admirer  of  trees  would  never 
see.  True  it  is  that  we  see  just  what  we 
are  looking  for.  Search  for  orchard  pests 
and  they  are,  at  once,  myriad,  too  abund- 
ant for  one  to  see  in  the  summer's  fruit 
anything  left  for  the  laborer's  share.  Turn 
artistic  vision  to  the  landscape  of  trees, 
darklimned  against  crimson  sunset  skies, 
or  to  where  the  diamond-studded  twigs  re- 
flect the  sparkling  morning  rays,  and  the 
inspiration  haunts  the  dreamer  for  years. 
Orchardists  now  must  needs  see 
tilings.  Bugs,  worms,  insects  and  bacter- 
ial life  mean  to  him  success  or  failure  in 
the  branding  of  next  season's  barrels,  box- 
es and  baskets.  The  Spy  must  have  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  compete  for  the  Horticul- 
turist's single  specimen  prize.  The  pear's 
sunkissed  cheek  must  not  be  pock-marked. 
The  blood  of  the  grape  must  run  pure  and 


uncontaminated  into  the  arteries  of  home 
consumption. 

And  so  again  in  all  seriousness  listen  to 
the  slogan — let  us  spray.  Before  March 
closes  her  accounts  tens  of  thousands  of 
apple  trees  in  Canada  should  have  a  liber- 
al dose  of  Bordeaux,  or  better  still,  lime- 
sulphur.  The  first  application  needs  no 
poison  with  it.  Sap-sucking  insects  are 
not  as  yet  at  work.  The  lime-sulphur  will 
destroy  the  spores  of  the  various  fungi. 
Egg  masses  touched  with  the  lotion  will 
shrink  away  into  dust. 

Where  good  help  is  available  the  hand 
sprayer  is  not  only  practical  but  often  de- 
sirable. No  one  should  get  a  power  spray- 
er who  is  not  mechanic  enough  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition,  for  he  will  never  get 
any  service  from  it.  On  the  other  hand 
where  help  is  scarce,  sometimes  the  only 
way  to  get  the  work  done  is  to  depend  up- 
on the  power  rig. 

A  tree  will  not  remain  a  good  tree  in- 
fected with  scale  or  fungus.  Whole  orch- 
ards have  been  abandoned  because  these 
enemies  got  the  upper  hand  and  the  re- 
turns would  not  pay  even  the  little  labor 
of  gathering  the  fruit.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  live  scales  generally  winter  on  the 
lower  sides  of  the  limbs;  consequently  it 
is  important  that  the  covering  of  the  lower 
or  under  surfaces  of  every  limb  is  com- 
plete, for  this  purpose  the  elbow  and  nip- 
ple should  be  used,  setting  the  nozzle  at 
right  angle  to  the  rod.     Begin  near  the 
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top  of  the  tree,  gradually  coming  down, 
working  the  rod  constantly,  as  with  a  good 
spray,  an  instant  is  enough  to  cover  the 
portion  on  which  the  spray  is  playing. 
Keep  the  spray  always  directed  upward, 
and  continue  to  work  the  rod  downward 
until  you  get  it  under  the  lowest  limbs, 
when  the  lower  side  of  all  the  limbs  and 
twigs  on  the  windward  side  of  the  tree 
should  be  covered.  In  passing  the  spray 
up  through  the  tree  in  this  manner  much 
of  the  mixture  drops  back,  covering  the 
top  of  that  side  of  the  tree  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent, so  that  by  turning  the  rod  over, 
which  will  make  the  stream  play  down 
from  above,  again  beginning  at  the  top, 
working  through  and  around  the  tree 
downward  to  the  bottom,  that  part  of,  or 
side  of  the  tree  should  be  completely  cov- 
ered. However,  one  should  make  frequent 
examination,  and  be  sure  there  are  no 
skips. 

It  is  better  to  err  in  applying  too  much 
than  to  miss  any  part  of  the  tree.  One 
scale  left,  understands  the  multiplication 
table  so  well  that  he  will  devastate  a  whole 
section  of  the    orchard    in    a  short    time. 


Lime-Sulphur  is  just  now  the  most  popu- 
lar spray  mixture.  Many  do  their  own 
boiling.  Others  find  it  better  to  buy  the 
commercial  mixture.  Both  are  good.  The 
only  difficulty  lies  in  getting  our  farmers 
to  use  enough  of  these.  It  is  too  late  to 
parley  the  question  now.  April's  command 
is  to  get  busy. 

The  next  application  must  be  made  just 
before  the  buds  burst.  The  nozzle  in  this 
case  ought  to  be  of  the  Friend  type,  slight- 
ly bent  downwards  so  as  to  allow  the  forc- 
ing of  the  spray  into  the  upturned  buds. 
In  this  respect  it  is  different  from  the  first 
spraying.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
third  spray  follows  just  as  the  blossoms 
fall.  The  tree  that  is  ideally  sprayed 
would  probably  have  every  drop  on  that  it 
would  hold  without  dripping,  yet  the  only 
true  index  to  a  good  application  is  the 
number  of  blossoms  that  contain  the  mix- 
ture on  some  part  of  the  lobes,  pistils  or  in 
the  cup.  No  matter  how  wet  the  tree  may 
be,  if  the  two  or  three  central  blossoms  of 
most  of  the  clusters  do  not  contain  the 
mixture  it  is  not  a  good  application,  so  it 
is  important  that  frequent  examination  of 
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blossom  clusters  should  be  made  that  we 
may  know  rather  than  guess  something 
about  the  application.  In  most  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  thorough  spraying  will 
•  cause  much  dripping.  The  third  dose 
should  have  arsenate  of  lead  added  to  the 
spray  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  the  windward  sides  of  the  trees  one 
day  and  select  a  favorable  day  for  the 
other.  Our  March  is  capricious  enough  to 
allow  of  this.  The  orchardists  of  British 
Columbia,  Ontario,  Juebec,  and  the  sister 


provinces  at  the  sea  can  increase  their 
wealth  many  fold  this  season  by  a  thor- 
ough spraying  of  their  fruit  trees  three 
times  at  least  this  season.  It  is  not,  then, 
idle  talk  to  impress  upon  our  friends  the 
need  of  spraying  now.  Success  in  the 
work  means  at  least  a  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  the  returns  when  the  packer 
check  up  his  barrels  of  XXX  No.  l's,  be 
they  Spies,  Blenheims,  Gravensteins, 
Duchess,  Snows,  Mcintosh  Reds  or  any 
other  of  the  many  apples  now  putting- 
Canada  into  prominence. 


The  Farmers  Daughter:  Her 

Ambition 


By 
Ethelwyn  Wetherald. 


THE  ambition  of  most  young  women 
of  the  past  has  been  considered  to  be 
almost  wholly  of  an  emotional  na- 
ture. To  love  and  to  win  love,  to  make 
herself  pleasing  enough  to  attract  love  and 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  household 
arts  to  retain  it — that  was  thought  to  be 
the  sum  and  substance  of  a  woman's  de- 
sire. The  science  of  keeping  her  children 
alive  when  they  arrived  was  supposed  to 
come  by  nature.  Cats  and  cows  had  no 
trouble  with  their  offspring:  they  had  to 
be  thrown  into  the  pond  or  knocked  on 
the  head  before  death  consented  to  claim 
them;  so  why  on  earth  should  a  human 
mother  need  anything  belter  than  instinct 
as  an  aid  to  keeping  her  baby  with  her? 

It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  has  been 
through  the  ages  that  the  crown  of  a 
woman  is  the  family  that  rises  up  to  call 
her  blessed.  Just  as  the  chief  ambition  of 
every  Canadian  boy  should  be  to  fit  him- 
self for  the  finest  fatherhood  so  the  first 
ambition  of  every  Canadian  girl  should  be 
to  make  herself  capable  of  becoming  an 
ideal  mother.  Responsibility  rests  as 
heavily  on  one  as  on  the  other.  Will 
worthless  seed  in  good  garden  soil  amount 
to  anything?  Or  good  seed  in  worthless 
-nil?  Is  it  as  important  that  a  colt  or  a 
calf  should  be  well-fathered  and  well- 
mothered  as  it  is  that  a  child  should  be? 

Not  thai  marriage  is  inevitable;  but 
in  the  rural  sections  of  Canada  it  is  over- 
whelmingly probable.  If  we  say  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  our  farmers'  girls  are 
destined  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  should 
not  their  chief  ambition  be  to  achieve  the 
highest  type  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
bond?  It  is  an  ambition  that  is  not  only 
profound  and  lofty,  but  is  practically  lim- 
itless in  its  operation.  No  man  liveth  un- 
to  himself;    no   woman  liveth   unto   her- 


self. We  live  to  serve  the  race,  and  this 
big,  blind,  blundering  human  race,  writh- 
ing through  the  ages  from  one  quagmire 
of  error  into  another,  needs  nothing  so 
much  as  the  devotion  of  parents.  Three 
generations  of  properly  equipped  fathers 
and  mothers  would  cleanse  this  old  world 
of  murders  and  suicides,  idiocies  and  stu- 
pidities, wars  and  diseases.  Heredity  is 
the  chief  factor.  The  conquerors  of  life 
were  born  conquerors.  Do  you  think  that 
pretty  light-limbed  colt  your  father  gave 
you  on  your  birthday  was  educated  to  be 
agile  and  kittenish?  Not  at  all;  he  was 
bred  to  be  a  carriage  horse,  just  as  his 
blocky  comrades  were  fore-ordained  for 
the  plow.  If  your  mother  told  you  that 
laziness  and  lying  were  as  reprehensible 
in  a  girl  as  in  a  boy  and  that  loose  living 
and  drinking  were  as  bad  in  a.  boy  as  in  a 
girl,  and  you  found  this  doctrine  startling, 
it  might  not  have  much  effect;  but  if  your 
great-grandmother  impressed  these  truths 
on  your  grandmother,  and  she  on  your 
mother,  you  would  hardly  know  how  to 
be  indolent  or  untruthful  and  you  would 
abhor  loose-living  or  drinking  men. 

Heredity  is  a  curious  thing.  One  of 
the  smartest  teachers  I  know  is  the  son  of 
a  man  who  has  to  spell  out  the  words  in  a 
newspaper.  When  that  father  was  a  boy 
he  was  kept  busy  on  the  farm  till  he  was 
a  great,  gawky  fellow  of  eighteen.  Then 
as  he  took  his  place  in  the  primer  class  the 
children  laughed.  Cut  to  the  quick  he 
went  home  and  never  entered  a  school- 
house  again.  But  through  all  the  years 
of  hard  work  on  the  farm  he  passionatelv 
longed  for  learning,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  clever  son  inherited  the  ardent  de- 
sire. The  right  man  to  marry  is  not  the 
one  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  but  the 
one  who   hungers   and   thirsts,   first   after 
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righteousness  and  then  after  knowledge. 

Charlotte  Stetson  Gilman  says  that  on 
the  brow  of  every  inferior  man  one  seems 
to  see  the  words,  "His  mother  was  a  cook." 
This  is  manifestly  unjust.  Cooking  is  as 
honorable  an  occupation  as  writing  for  the 
magazines  and  probably  a  good  deal  more 
useful.  What  the  present  writer  sees  on 
the  brow  of  the  physically  ill-nourished  is 
•'His  Mother  was  a  Bad  Cook,"  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  mentally  third-rate,  "His 
mother  had  only  three  ideas  in  her  head 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours," 
.and  on  the  brow  of  the  morally  unfit, 
•'His  mother  coarsened  and  vulgarized  her 
mind  by  dwelling  on  the  details  of  news- 
paper horrors  and  listening  to  neighbor- 
hood scandals." 

Every  normal  girl  has  an  instinctive  de- 
sire to  please;  she  is  outraging  the  finer 
feelings  of  her  nature  when  she  allows 
herself  to  become  slatternly,  indolent,  or 
otherwise  repellent.  The  chief  reason  why 
a  girl  with  a  half-bushel  of  false  hair  on 
her  head  and  a.  deformed  waist  is  not 
pleasing  is  because  there  isn't  vitality 
enough  within  a  twenty-inch  waist  to 
make  a  healthy  mother,  nor  brains 
enough  in  an  overheated  head  to  make  a 
sensible  mother.  Even  should  she  never 
marry,  two  of  the  best  friends  of  woman 
can  have  with  her  down  the  long  road  of 
spinsterhood  are  Good  Sense  and  Good 
Health.  We  fail  of  our  mission  in  life  if 
'we  do  not  win  admiration,  but  if  we  are 
admired  for  that  which  is  not  admirable 
whence  conies  the  profit?  To  please  a 
puppy  all  a  girl  needs  to  do  is  to  play  with 
him,  and  this  is  as  true  of  human  puppies 
as  of  the  canine  variety;  but  a  genuine 
man  has  got  beyond  the  play  period.  He 
is  prepared  to  give  the  best  of  himself  to 
the  girl  he  reveres,  and  he  wants  the  best 
of  herself  in  return.  He  asks  not  only  an 
attractive  presence  and  a  refined  manner 


but  sympathy,  a  nature  that  does  not  take 
life's  ills  too  seriously,  insight,  compan- 
ionableness,  a  light  heart,  practical  knowl- 
edge of  home-making,  and  ways  that  do 
not  irritate.  The  labor  you  expend  in  de- 
veloping these  qualities  is  not  wasted.  On 
the  contrary  they  would  pay  liberal  divi- 
dends even  if  you  were  cast  away  on  a 
desert  island  with  the  person  you  like 
least;  for  they  would  make  life  more  en- 
durable to  yourself. 

I  wish  I  cousj  instill  into  the  heart  of 
every  Canadian  girl  a  burning  desire  to 
make  the  best  of  herself  in  every  direction. 
Reaching  upward,  not  by  high  heels, 
which  weaken  her  spine  and  make  her 
gait  disgraceful  rather  than  graceful,  but 
by  a  genuine  desire  for  high  thoughts  and 
purposes;  reaching  outward  not  by  leaving 
a  farm  home  and  taking  a  next-door-to- 
starvation  "position"  in  a  city,  but  by  us- 
ing the  splendid  advantages  at  her  hand; 
shining,  not  by  means  of  cheap  jewelry, 
but  by  a  radiant  undaunted  spirit;  win- 
ning attention,  not  by  wearing  the  nar- 
rowest skirt  and  the  broadest  hats,  but  by 
the  slimness  of  her  capacity  for  gossip  and 
the  breadth  of  her  charity.  That  was  a 
wise  mother  who  named  her  daughter 
Grace,  not  only  because  she  wished  her  to 
be  graceful  in  speech  and  movement,  but 
because  sbc  wanted  her  to  be  always  asso- 
ciated with  thoughts  of  mercy  and  peace. 

Included  in  the  master  .ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  herself,  our  Canadian 
girl  will  have  the  ambition  to  get  money 
and  knowledge  and  "a  good  time."  The 
best  means  of  gratifying  these  desires  will 
be  discussed  in  future  papers.  Meantime 
the  tilings  that  tend  to  make  life  larger 
and  fuller  and  finer-grained,  that  lead  us 
from  the  "low-vaulted  past"  and  give  a 
color  to  the  purposes  of  191 1  that  no  other 
year  of  our  lives  could  boast,  these  are  the 
New  Year  gifts  that  await  our  acceptance. 


The  Party  Bolter—Clifford  Sif ton 

By 

H.  W.  Anderson 


NO  scenario  has  matched  it — that  tense,  absorbing  epilogue, 
staged  in  Canada's  Parliament!  The  argumentative  artil- 
ley  of  a  master  was  in  play.  There  was  no  rhetorical  con- 
jury,  no  drapery  of  language,  no  emotion.  It  was  a  series  of 
swift-spoken,  clear-cut  sentences,  each  standing  out  in  naked 
boldness.  And,  behind  all,  was  the  potent,  compelling  person- 
ality of  the  man. 

He  stood  in  his  accustomed  place.  The  surroundings  were 
all  familiar.  He  reasoned  with  his  old  characteristic  analytical 
tenacity.  But  things  were  askew.  The  men  who  were  wont  to 
cheer  were  silent;  while  the  scoffers  had  stayed  to  praise. 

One  can  imagine  the  strange  thoughts,  passing  with  kaleido- 
scope vividness  across  the  man's  mind  as  he  delivered  his  mes- 
sage. The  friends  of  a  life-time,  the  colleagues  of  twenty-three 
years  of  pregnant  political  experience,  the  men  who  had  fought 
with  him,  and  for  him,  in  a  myriad  and  more  tight  skirmishes — 
those  little  sudden-life-or-death  affairs  in  the  Public  Accounts 
committee — these  now  sat  stoical,  disappointed,  unresponsive.  To 
left,  his  old  chief,  who  had  recognized  his  services  with  many  an 
envied  honor,  moved  a  chair  the  better  to  see  and  hear,  resting 
the  distinguished  head  upon  a  tired  hand.  But  the  face  was  set, 
the  lines  a  little  tightly  drawn.  There  was  no  light  in  the  eyes 
which  never  left  him;  there  was  no  fleeting  smile  about  the  lips 
which  never  parted.  And,  over  yonder,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Phil- 
istines, where  for  two  decades  he  had  been  reviled  and  denounced, 
were  paeans  of  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  approval. 

®      ® 

CLIFFORD  SIFTON,  they  say,  was  a  unit  in 
the  outstanding  trinity  which  dominated  the  new 
Government  of  big  men  which  took  office  fol- 
lowing the  general  election  of  1896.  J.  Israel  Tarte, 
the  "Master  of  the  Administration,"  and  Clifford  Sifton, 
the  "Napoleon  of  the  West,"  were  two  dynamic  personalities  who 
loomed  large  in  the  public  eye.  With  them  was  associated  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  the  negligible,  soft-spoken  and  altogether  likable 
"Figurehead."  But  how  often  the  sagacious  public  misses  its 
guess.  Sometimes  one  wonders  whether  Canada  yet  understands 
and  appreciates  the  clear- visioned,  quiet,  masterful  mind  back 
of  the  dilettante;  whether  she  yet  realizes  that  it  is  more  than  the 
charm  of  personality,  the  winsome  manner,  and  the  grace  of  ges- 
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ture,  which  makes  this  French-Canadian  idolized  by  his  followers 
and  respected  by  his  opponents ;  whether  she  yet  notes  the  delicate 
persistence  with  which  his  fingers  unerringly  seeks  the  pulse-beats 
of  her  people. 

So  the  public  were  once  more  wrong.  Even  Father  Time  de- 
ceived them.  The  two  younger  men,  each  strong  enough  and 
wilful  enough,  to  go  his  own  way,  "bolted" — curiously  on  the 
same  problem  of  tariff — and  their  senior  has  remained,  still  at 
the  head  of  his  party,  still  in  the  confidence  of  the  country. 

But  perhaps  the  immediate  future  will  help  the  political 
economist  and  the  practical  politician  to  solve  a  perennial  enigma. 
Does  the  party  make  the  man,  or  the  man  make  the  party?  The 
Grim  Reaper  called  the  ardent  "Master  of  the  Administration"  in 
the  hey-day.  His  part  is  history.  But  the  forceful  "Napoleon 
of  the  West"  is  a  man  of  to-day.  There  are  those  who  say  he 
made  the  West ;  others  who  claim  that  the  West  made  him — that 
he  knew  it,  recognized  its  opportunities,  and  went  to  work  to 
develop  them.     He  has  a  larger  order  now. 


CLIFFORD  SIFTON  will  not  fold  his  arms.  He 
will  not  "let  well  enough  alone."  He  is  not 
that  kind.  Two  years  ago  he  declared  himself 
out  of  party  politics.  He  has  come  back.  He  is 
not  communicative.  Those  who  have  associated  with  him  dub 
him  Sifton  the  Silent — the  Sphinx.  But  the  hundreds  who 
thronged  the  galleries  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  after- 
noon, who  witnessed  the  personal  and  political  drama  in  which 
he  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage,  know  that  the  curtain  has  not 
fallen  upon  the  last  act.  It  was  the  epilogue  of  the  story  started  in 
1896;  it  was  the  prologue  of— what? 

The  Napoleon  of  the  West  has  come  to  the  East.  He  has 
steeped  the  radicalism  of  the  practical  prairies  in  the  conservatism 
of  the  commercial  metropolis.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
has  remarkable  attainments.  He  has  health,  he  has  money,  he 
has  ambition — and  he  has  the  Big  Idea.  , 

What,  then,  of  the  Sifton  of  To-morrow? 


On  the  Trail  of  the  Spy 


By 
N.  A.  Brown 


The  lure  of  the  apple  is  becoming  stronger.  City  men  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  unbounded  joy  of  living  on  a  small  farm 
under  intensive  cultivation.  It  not  only  yields  them  an  income 
equal  to  the  returns  from  the  office,  but  it  allows  them  to  see 
a  little  of  the  heaven  of  out-of-door  life,  to  experience  the  joys 
of  seeing  the  growth  of' plants,  the  production  of  fruits  and  the 
evolution  of  type  in  animals.  The  writer  of  this  article  carried 
on  a  manufacturing  business  in  Toronto  for  a  good  dozen  years. 
He  has  gone  back  to  the  land  because  of  what  he  sees  in  it  for 
himself  and  his  family.  There  is  an  awakening  in  apple  pro- 
duction in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  apple  is  being  called 
for  in  vain  by  many  city  homes  in  the  winter,  and  the  produce 
of  our  trees  cannot  be  had,  even  under  the  attractive  figures  of 
five  dollars  a  barrel. 


WE  had  decided  to  go  into  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  whether  into  the  Citrus 
fruits  of  the  south,  the  tender 
fruits  of  the  peach  belt  or  apples,  was  an 
open  question.  The  south  appealed  to 
me  strongly.  Perhaps  because  far  away 
fields  are  green,  but  also  because  of  its 
climate,  the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  and 
the  profitableness  of  its  crops.  Pointed 
inquiry,  however,  from  Floridans,  left 
doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the  fairness  of 
transportation  rates,  as  to  the  certainty  of 
finding  a  market  for  the  crops  and  as  to 
the  honor  of  commission  or  other  agents 
on  whom  the  grower  was  more  or  less  de- 
pendent. And  I  was  not  convinced  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  the  social  conditions 
for  a  growing  family. 

A  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in 
the  Niagara  district  convinced  me  that 
here  was  a  section  where  social  conditions 
were  all  that  could  lie  wished  for;  where 
transportation  facilities  were  satisfactory 
and  late-  under  government  control,  and 
where  market  conditions  were  well  pro- 
vided for  by  the  co-operative  associations 
and  the  canning  factories. 

The  crops,  however,  are  of  a  perishable 
character,  and  while  the  Northwest  mar- 


ket is  of  infinite  value  to  the  tender  fruit 
grower,  yet  it  is  always  a  hardship  to  have 
to  send  perishable  products  requiring  re- 
frigeration so  far. 

About  this  time  I  chanced  into  St. 
Catharines  the  afternoon  of  an  opening 
meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety. At  St.  Paul's  Church  that  night 
I  heard  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of 
Cornell,  in  his  plea  for  the  grower  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  growing  tree,  the  blossoms 
in  the  spring,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  the 
ripening  fruit.  I  talked  with  the  presi- 
dent, Col.  L.  A.  Goodman,  of  Kansas  City, 
who  spoke  of  his  ten  thousand  acres  of 
apple  orchard.  Professor  C.  P.  Close,  of 
Maryland,  told  me  of  a  twenty-eight  acre 
orchard  that  was  yielding  from  ten  to 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  per  year.  How 
the  owner  was  buying  and  planting  to 
apples  a  farm  a  year,  with  the  ambition 
of  some  day  having  a  hundred  thousand 
apple  trees.  Here  I  met  orange  growers 
from  Florida,  peach  growers  from  Geor- 
gia, Connecticut,  Texas,  Michigan  and 
Virginia,  nut  growers  from  the  pecan 
states  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  apple 
men  from  all  over.     From  it  all  I  came 
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A  PATRIARCHAL  APPLE  TREE  THAT  IS    CAPABLE    OF    PRODUCING   15  TO  20  BARRELS 
OF  MARKETABLE  FRUIT  IN  ONE  SEASON 


away  with  the  conviction  that  for  a  pro- 
fitable undertaking  involving  the  maxi- 
mum of  return  at  the  least  cost  and  with 
,the  least  risk  and  presenting  stability,  the 
apple  was  easily  the  King  of  Fruits. 

The  selection  of  location  remained  to 
be  considered.  The  fertile  hillsides  of 
British  Columbia,  the  storied  valleys  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  rich  fields  of  On- 
tario, passed  in  review  before  my  vision. 
In  the  latter  province,  the  potent  forces 
that  economists  call  the  love  of  the  soil, 
made  me  favor  my  native  region.  Before 
me  lay  such  good  sections  of  the  land  as 
the  Niagara  peninsula,  Prince  Edward 
County,  the  Iroquois  valley,  along  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  from 
Hamilton  to  Kingston,  tbe  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay,  and 
the  Lake  Erie  counties,  all  good  apple 
districts.  The  selection  between  these 
would  depend  on  the  price  of  land,  the 
character  of  soil,  the  presence  of  canning 
factories  and  of  greater  importance,  per- 
haps, the  facility  for  marketing.  In  start- 
ing into  a  business  in  which  I  had  had 


no  practical  experience,  to  lie  associated 
with  an  organization  that  had  already  an 
established  market  for  their  entire  out- 
put, would  solve  for  me  a  difficulty  of 
which  my  previous  business  experience 
gave  me  a  just  appreciation.  A  selection 
bad  to  be  made.  No  one  place  had  a  mon- 
opoly of  attractions.  I  selected  Norfolk 
county.  Here  the  Spy,  Baldwin  and 
Greening  grow  well.  Here  also  early 
apples  can  be  produced  earlier  than  in 
many  other  parts.  Canning  factories  and 
pickle  factories  furnished  markets  for 
other  crops.  A  Norfolk  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  was  well  established.  I  could 
buy  a  hundred  acres  here  for  the  price  of 
twenty  in  the  Niagara  district,  and  some 
day  they  will  be  of  equal  value.  A  sandy 
soil  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  on  account 
of  its  more  ready  aeration  yields  its  fer- 
tility freely.  Poor  farming  methods  will 
exhaust  this  soil  more  quickly  than  any 
other,  a  fact  which  the  former  abandoned 
farms  of  this  county  proves.  The  value 
of  your  neighbor's  farm  affects  the  value 
of  yours.     No  soil  will,  however,  respond 
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to  good  treatment  sooner,  and  I  have  seen 
a  heavy  stand  of  clover  where  two  years 
before  was  a  barren  waste.  However,  I 
wanted  a  good  farm  to  start  with,  and  the 
one  selected  was  not  poor  land.  Close  to 
a  station  and  village,  fairly  good  build- 
ings and  a  small  orchard  seemed  to  offer 
die  opportunities  I  was  looking  for.  I 
.-(cured  some  other  orchards  by  lease  and 
started  farming. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why,  if  I  want- 
ed to  go  into  apples,  I  bought  a  farm  with 
only  fifty  apple  trees  on  it?  Why  I  was 
satisfied  to  wait  till  trees  grew  to  bearing 
size?  My  answer  to  this  is  that  there  is 
more  money  to  be  made  out  of  producing 
a  bearing  orchard  than  there  is  out  of 
the  orchard  when  it  comes  into  bearing. 
I  have  planted  thirty  acres  to  fruit,  On 
six  acres  I  have  set  350  dwarf  pears,  150 
-tandard  pears,  150  plums  and  110  cher- 
ries. Part  of  this  I  have  interplanted  with 
berries,  and  I  am  growing  asparagus  to 
interplant  part  of  the  remainder.  I  look 
to  this  block  for  some  return  after  the 
third  year.  Each  year  commencing  with 
asparagus,  there  should  be  revenue  during 
the  whole  season.  This  fruit  garden  will 
give  employment  to  hands  that  will  be 
wanted  later  in  the  apple  picking  season. 
I  believe  that  these  six  acres  will  average 
a  return  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  on.  If  it 
does  this,  it  is  worth  one  thousand  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  total  cost  of  this  block. 
including  everything,  I  believe,  will  be 
under  one  thousand  dollars.  On  this  block 
I  look  for  an  increase  in  value  of  five 
thousand  dollars  on  an  investment  of  one 
thousand  in  six  years.  From  that  time 
on  I  look  for  a  return  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  value,  a  satisfactory  return  and  also 
a  justification  of  the  value. 

Similarly  I  have  planted  twenty-four 
acres  of  apples.  Half  of  this  is  in  early 
bearing  varieties.  Under  high  culture,  I 
look  for  good  growth,  and  on  half  of  it 
at  six  years,  I  look  for  returns  that  will 
from  that  time  on  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  trees  till  all  are  in  bearing  at  about 
the  ninth  year.  I  look  for  returns  from 
the  tenth  year  of  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  net.  I  know  an  orchard  that 
netted  two  hundred  at  the  seventh  year. 
I  believe  that  an  orchard  receiving  every 
care  from  the  date  of  planting  on  will 
be  worth  at  the  tenth  year  at  least  $800 


per  acre,  and  that  this  value  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  under  $200  per  acre,  in- 
cluding everything.  In  other  words,  I 
can  multiply  my  capital  by  four  in  ten 
years.  On  this  part  of  my  program  vari- 
ation in  the  kind  of  season,  drouth,  frosts 
and  other  contingencies  affecting  the  crops 
in  any  year,  do  not  count,  as  the  year 
when  an  established  tree  does  not  grow  is 
unknown.  The  only  risk  is  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  pest  appearing  and  doing 
damage  before  a  remedy  for  it  is  discov- 
ered. During  the  first  five  or  six  years. 
I  expect  to  use  perhaps  half  of  the  land 
on  which  the  trees  are  planted  for  other 
crops.  Such  crops  will  be  corn  for  the  first 
or  even  second  year.  After  that  I  can 
plant  any  of  the  root  crops  or  field  beans 
or  peas  for  canning  or  tomatoes.  Twice 
at  least,  I  will  plant  a  crop  for  green  man- 
ure to  be  plowed  down,  and  this  I  will  do 
every  year  about  August,  first  in  the  cul- 
tivated strip  against  the  trees.  This  is  my 
prospectus.  It  is  based  on  what  others 
have  told  me  they  have  done.  I  do  not 
believe  these  results  are  the  common  ex- 
perience, but  I  believe  them  away  under 
the  possible,  in  other  words  I  am  convinc- 
ed that  they  are  attainable,  and  wherever 
the  actual  result  falls  short  of  this,  I  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  say  to  myself:  "That  is 
because  you  did  not  do  such  or  such  a 
thing.'' 

Under  lease  I  have  trees  that  bring  the 
bearing  total  up  to  about  five  hundred.  To 
these  I  look  largely  for  the  revenue  ne- 
cessary to  carry  my  project  through.  Till 
I  took  hold  of  them  they  had  had  no  care. 
A  year's  work  has  made  them  almost  dif- 
ferent trees.  It  has  produced  a  feeling  of 
certainty  as  to  the  result  to  be  looked  for 
from  every  step  in  the  care  of  a  tree  from 
spring  to  fall.  Thus  the  spies  under  cul- 
tivation averaged  from  a  quarter  to  a  half 
an  inch  more  in  diameter  than  those  left 
in  sod.  During  the  season  for  the  spray- 
ing for  the  bud  moth,  the  wind  was  almost 
constantly  from  the  north,  and  as  a  result 
this  side  got  the  more  thorough  spraying 
and  on  some  of  the  trees  the  result  was 
quite  noticeable  in  the  heavier  crop  of 
fruit  on  this  side.  The  varying  thorough- 
ness of  the  spraying  was  also  very  appar- 
ent in  the  distribution  of  scabby  apples 
on  the  snows.  The  year  was,  considering 
all   things,   fairly  satisfactory   financially. 
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but  from  an  educational  point  of  view  it 
was  invaluable.  Our  work  was  imperfect 
in  many  ways.  Had  it  not  been  so  there 
would  have  been  a  constant  uncertainty 
as  to  the  vital  necessity  of  this  or  that  step 


in  the  prescription  for  the  production  of 
perfect  fruit.  Now  I  know  that  every 
single  detail  affects  the  return  to  an  extent 
many,  many  times  the  cost  of  doing  the 
thing  right. 


Pantaloon  Skirt  Arrives 


This  very  extreme  model  of  the  "harem  skirt"  created  some- 
what of  a  sensation  when  it  appeared  in  Toronto  streets  re- 
cently. Examples  of  the  new  garment,  veiy  much  modified. 
and  quite  suitable  for  golf  or  similar  outing  purposes,  have 
been  shown  not  only  by  Toronto  retailers,  but  in  practically 
all  of  the  larger  cities. 


1 
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AN  ESKIMO  STEAMER  TOWING  A  WHITE  MANS  'WHALE    BOAT    ON    THE   PEACE    RIVER 


A  Cabinet  Minister's  Canoe  Trip 

How  Honorable  Frank  Oliver  Sought  to    Learn   a    Little 
More  About  His   Constituency 

By  Madge  Macbeth 


TO  prove  that  the  far  north,  which  for 
years  has  hern  so  grossly  libelled  by 
the  sensational  novelists,  is  perfect- 
ly livable  and  devoid  of  the  bluggishness, 
endless  snowy  wastes,  trackless  fields  of 
blinding  snow,  deathless  terror,  etc.,  etc., 
the  Hon.  Frank  Oliver,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  last  summer,  made  a  two  months' 
trip  into  it.  He  travelled  700  miles  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle  and  says  he  greatly 
enjoyed  himself;  that  as  far  as  the  con- 
ditions  of  the  country  went,  he  did  not 
realize  half  the  time,  that  he  was  approxi- 
mately o.OOO  miles  from  Ottawa. 

"Of  course,"   said   the  Minister,     "the 
further  north  you  go,  the  closer  the  tim- 


ber belt  is  to  the  sea  level;  so,  that  by  the 
time  you  reach  MacPherson,  for  instance, 
if  you  walk  on  a  slight  elevation,  you  are 
above  the  timber  belt  amongst  nothing 
but  scrubby  brush.  I  missed  trees,  but 
except  for  that  even  in  the  very  far  north, 
evervthing  in  the  way  of  scenerv  was  per- 
fect.'-' 

Mr.  Oliver  left  Athabasca  Landing,  Al- 
berta, in  June,  traveled  down  the  Atha- 
basca in  a  canoe  to  Grand  Rapids  where  a 
scow  was  waiting  for  the  party  and  in  this 
they  went  on  to  McMurray.  From  here 
they  went  by  canoe  again  to  Chipewyan 
and  then  on  Mr.  Colin  Fraser's  steamer 
to  Smith's  Landing:.     To  save  time,   the 
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16-mile  portage  at  Smith's  Landing  was 
traveled  in  a  democrat.  Messrs.  Hislop 
and  Nagle's  steamer  was  then  used  until 
Ft.  Resolution  was  reached,  after  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  boat  took 
Mr.  Oliver's  party  to  the  Arctic  Red  River 
— that  is.  across  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  and  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  to  the  Arctic  Red  River,  the  mis- 
sion's most  northerly  settlement.  The 
II.  B.  C.'s  little  launch  "Ariel"  was  wait- 
ing at  this  point  to  convey  the  party  to 
MacPherson,  on  the  Peel  River. 

Mr.  Oliver  laughingly  corrected  the 
writer  a  number  of  times  for  saying  'up' 
the  Mackenzie — it  certainly  looks  'up'  on 
the  map — but  the  Minister  said  'down' 
north,  and  stuck  to  it! 

At  MacPherson  there  was  a  sixty-mile 
portage  to  travel;  this  was  commenced  on 
July  2nd,  just  four  weeks  after  leaving 
Athabasca  Landing — more  than  1,850 
miles  away! 

At  the  Bell  River — La  Pierres  House, 
the  party  once  more  took  to  canoes,  run- 
ning down  stream  to  the  Porcupine  and 
thence  to  the  Yukon.  At  Fort  Yukon 
they  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Dawson, 
then*,  (by  steamer- — The   Selkirk)    up   to 


Whitehorse,  here  taking  the  train  to 
Skagway,  and  another  boat  from  there 
to  Vancouver. 

With  the  20th  century  avidity  for  har- 
rowing details,  the  writer  wanted  to  know 
something  of  the  hardships  of  the   trip. 

"There  were  none,"  laughed  Mr.  Oliver. 
"It  was  a  very  tame  and  unsensational 
affair.  Supplies  met  us  at  given  points, 
steamers  took  us  where  canoes  could  be 
dispensed  with,  the  mosquitoes,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  bad  in  the  north, 
were  very  much  'less  bad'  this  season,  In- 
dians carried  the  packs  at  every  portage 
and  the  weather  was  ideal." 

"Wasn't  it  cold? — way  up  at  MacPher- 
son,  Rampart  House   and  about  there?" 

"The  nights  were  cool,  but  the  days 
were  HOT !  I  have  never  felt  the  heat 
more  than  at  noon  in  the  Arctic  Red 
River." 

"And  the  midnight  sun?" 

"Well,  I  can't  describe  it,"  said  Mr. 
Oliver.  "Neither  have  I  read  what  I  call 
a  good  description  of  it — at  least,  not  one 
which  tallies  with  the  appearance  of  the 
sun  to  we.  It  did  not  look  like  the  sun 
at  all;  the  sky  was  wonderful,  glowing 
with  colors  we  never  see,  here.     The  sun 
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THIS   IS   A   SNAP-SHOT   Oh    THE   MIDNIGHT    SUN   TAKEN   ON   THE   LA   PIERRE  PORTAGF       f 
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THE    BROAD    BOSOM    OF    THE    PORCUPINE    RIVER 


A   VIEW    ACROSS    THE    MACKENZIE    RIVER    TOWARD    A    HUDSON'S    BAY    POST 
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HOWLING    DOG    ROCK,    ON    THE    PORCUPINE    RIVER 


set,  as  the  photos  show,  just  above  the 
horizon — certainly  a  most  unusual  and 
peculiar  sight  to  the  white  men  of  the 
party." 

The  Porcupine  River  is  famed  for  its 
canyon-like  hanks  of  steep  rock;  in  many 
places  they  dip  perpendicularly  into  the 
water,  leaving  not  even  a  foot  path  along 
the  shore.  The  photo  shown  of  Halfway 
Rock  (midway  between  La  Pierres  House 
and  Fort  Yukon)  has  been  mistaken  for  a 


somewhat  similar  monument  of  nature 
further  on,  called  Howling  Dog  Rock. 
The  reason  for  its  naming  is  not  a  re- 
semblance  to  a  dog  in  the  act  of  lifting 
up  his  woeful  voice,  but  because  the  In- 
dians who  tracked*  their  canoes  up  the 
river,  leaving  the  shore  of  a  necessity  and 
paddling  around  the  sheer  base  of  the 
rock,    also   left   their   dogs   there.      These 


"Tracked  :— Pulled    the    canoes    by   harnessing    them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  a  canal  horse. 
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DOWN    THE    PORCUPINE     RIVER 


creatures,  as  lazy  as  their  masters,  collect- 
ed in  a  howling  mass  until  the  canoes 
were  well  out  of  sight,  when,  being  as- 
sured that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  swim,  they  savagely  plunged  into  the 
water  and  caught  up  with  the  Indians 
later. 

Mr.  Oliver  told  a  very  amusing  incident 
of  his  trip,    illustrating    the    oneness    of 


ideas  which  will  take  possession  of  a  man. 
It  seems  that  he  was  to  meet  a  party  of 
gentlemen  from  Dawson,  whom  he  had 
never  met  before,  and  to  whom  the  Min- 
ister wished  to  show  particular  attention. 
They  were  traveling  about  six  weeks  in 
order  to  come  up  with  Mr.  Oliver,  and 
during  that  time  had  no  communication 
with  the  world  at  large. 
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AN  INDIAN  CAMP  AT  FORT    PROVIDENCE 


"I  wa>  anxious,"  said  Mr.  Oliver  frank- 
ly, "to  find  out  what  topics  interested 
them  particularly — relations  with  Japan, 
the  Canadian  Navy,  Trusts — or  what?  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  it — the 
one  idea.     They  had  thought  of,  talked 


of  nothing  else — they  wanted  to  think  of, 
to  talk  of,  nothing  else.  .  .  Almost  the 
first  words  spoken  by  the  Dawson  party 
were — 

"Tell  us — Who  won  the  Jeffries-John- 
son light?" 


Nut  Growing  in  North  America 


FROM  the  earilest  times  nuts  have 
been  known  as  a  source  of 
human  food,  writes  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  in  the  Rural  New  York- 
er. The  aborigines  of  this  and  other 
countries  have  always  used  them  because 
they  were  one  of  the  natural  products  of 
the  soil,  are  rich  in  oil  and  other  elements 
of  food,  are  wholesome,  nourishing  and 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  The  cocoanut  and 
other  nuts  that  are  borne  by  various  tro- 
pical palm  trees  enter  largely  into  the 
commerce  and  food  supply  of  the  world. 
The  temperate  zones  also  furnished  many 
species  of  nuts,  and  North  America  is  by 
no  means  behind  in  this  respect.  But 
until  witnin  recent  years  there  has  been 
little  done  in  that  way  of  cultivating  any 
of  the  native  or  foreign  species,  except  in 
California,  where  the  almond  and  Eur- 
opean walnut  have  been  extensivelv  plant- 
ed many  years  past.  Now  the  Eastern 
States  are  awakening  on  this  subject,  and 
both  north  and  south. 

The  Pecan. — For  many  years  past  the 
pecan  has  been  attracting  great  attention, 
and  it  is  the  best  nut  in  all  the  world,  but 
it  is  adapted  almost  entirely  to  the  South- 
ern States.  That  is  its  principal  native 
nome,  although  there  are  wild  pecan  trees 
as  far  north  as  southern  Iowa.  Some  of 
the  most  gigantic  pecan  trees  that  exist  are 
in  the  Wabash  and  «^nio  River  bottoms  in 
southern  Indiana.  But  the  nuts  of  nearly 
all  the  northern  pecan  trees  are  small, 
when  compared  with  the  choice  varieties 
of  the  urulf  States,  and  their  shells  are 
usually  thick  and  the  kernels  mixed  with 
bitter  material.  However,  there  are  a  few 
varieties  of  the  northern  type  that  have 
thin  shells  and  rich,  plump  meats  that 
come  out  clean  and  easily.  These  are  be- 
ing brought  to  light  slowly,  and  in  time 
we  hope  to  have  a  list  of  named  varieties 
worthy  of  being  planted.  By  growing 
seedlings  from  the  best  of  the  wild  varie- 
ties others  of  excellence  may  be  produced. 


and  more  reasonably  so  if  crossing  with 
the  large  southern  varieties  is  practised. 
This  will  surely  be  done  by  some  one 
soon.  For  the  present  I  know  of  but  four 
varieties  that  have  been  named  and  their 
propagation  begun  that  are  likely  to  prove 
valuable  in  the  north.  Two  of  them  are 
from  Virginia,  the  Mantura  and  Appo- 
mattox, and  these  are,  probably,  not  so 
hardy  as  the  other  two  because  they  are 
of  the  more  tender  southern  type.  In- 
diana is  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  from  which  it  gets  its  name,  and  is 
quite  hardy.  The  other  variety  is  the 
Starkdale,  and  originated  in  Missouri. 
Trees  of  these  two  kinds  are  not  ready  for 
sale  as  yet.  To  plant  seedlings  is  too  un- 
certain of  good  results  to  justify  the 
trouble.  This  has  been  tried  many  times 
with  the  southern  pecans  and  with  great 
disappointment  in  almost  every  case. 

The  Shellbark  Hickories.  —  Although 
the  pecan  is  the  most  important  and  best 
species  of  the  hickory  genus,  some  of  the 
others  are  almost  equal  to  it.  The  best 
one  of  these  is  known  as  the  Little  Shell- 
bark.  It  grows  naturally  from  the  New 
England  States  to  Minnesota  and  Mis- 
souri, but  is  most  abundant  from  Pen- 
nsylvania to  Illinois.  In  the  forest  the 
tree  grows  large  and  tall,  with  a  slender 
trunk  and  long  shaggy  bark,  but  in  the 
open  it  makes  a  full,  round  head  above  a 
low,  stout  trunk.  All  of  the  hickories 
make  beautiful  shade  trees,  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage  and  spreading  tops. 
There  are  great  differences  in  the  size, 
shape,  thickness  of  shell  and  flavor  of 
the  nuts  of  the  species  we  are  now  con- 
sidering and  in  the  bearing  of  the  trees 
as  well.  Almost  any  country  boy  knows 
this  full  well,  and  just  where  to  go  to  get 
the  best  nuts  and  the  most  of  them  in  the 
frosty  days  of  Autumn.  So  far  there  has 
been  almost  nothing  done  towards  mark- 
ing, naming  and  propagating  from  the 
choice  varieties  that  are  scattered  about 
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the  country.  Some  of  them  are  so  valu- 
able for  their  nuts  that  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  tht'\  should  be  saved  and  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  as  grafted  trees 
or  their  scions  or  buds  set  into  others  that 
may  thus  be  made  to  yield  far  mure  valu- 
able return-.  A  little  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  and  we  have  a  few  named 
varieties  of  very  fine  character  of  tree  and 
nut.  These  few  are  as  much  superior  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  the  wild  varieties  as 
our  best  apples  are  better  than  the  fence- 
corner  seedlings.  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris, 
one  of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  New  York 
City,  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time. 
thought  and  money,  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion, for  some  years  past,  to  the  collecting 
and  culture  of  the  choice  hickorynuts, 
along  with  other  hardy  species  of  nuts, 
and  we  may  look  for  something  very  use- 
ful to  come  from  this  work.  Before  Dr. 
Morris  began  investigating  this  subject 
there  were  several  good  varieties  of  the 
Little  shellbark  hickory  known,  among 
which  are  the  Kales  and  Weiker.  A  very 
few  grafted  trees  of  each  of  these  varieties 


have  been  grown,  but  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  getting  the  grafts  or 
buds  to  take  on  the  stocks  their  propaga- 
tion by  nurserymen  is  not  now  carried  on, 
so  far  as  I  know,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
other  choice  variety  of  hickorynut  being 
so  propagated.  However,  their  great 
values  and  the  demand  for  the  trees  will 
lead  to  their  production  and  sale;  and  as 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  budding  and 
grafting  nut  trees  is  acquired  it  is  probable 
that   their  cost  will  be  reduced. 

There  are  many  waste  patches,  corners 
or  little  fields  on  some  farms  that  might 
be  planted  to  the  choice  hickories.  Even 
if  the  land  is  rough  and  cannot  be  easily 
cultivated,  the  trees  will  grow  on  it  very 
well,  provided  it  is  rich  enough  and  the 
trees  are  deeply  mulched  with  old  trash 
to  keep  down  other  growth  until  they  are 
well  established.  As  roadside  or  avenue 
trees  there  are  few  trees  more  fitting  than 
the  hickory.  Added  to  their  beautiful 
foliage  and  comfortable  shade  in  summer- 
time, is  the  wealth  of  nuts  in  the  fall.  Let 
the  hickories  be  planted. 


®      ® 


"HONOR  WITH  DIVIDENDS." 

From  the  Century. 
f~\  NE  of  the  most  insiduous  forms  of  temptation 
^>^  which  directors  of  business  offer  to  subordinates 
is  the  demand  for  "results."  A  traffic  agent  is 
sometimes  told  that  "other  railways  are  getting  the 
business,"  and  that  "something  must  be  done."  "You 
have  carte  blanche :  what  we  want  is  results."  Some- 
times there  is  a  wink  in  the  employer's  eye,  but,  in  any 
case,  the  agent  feels  that  in  the  opinion  of  his  superi- 
ors the  end  will  justify  the  means,  and  there  will  be 
no  disturbing  scrutiny  of  his  methods.  This,  we  are 
informed,  has  been  an  important  contributory  cause  of 
the  scandalous  violations  of  law  in  the  matter  of  rail- 
way rebates. 

In  striking  contrast  is  an  exchange  between  two 
men  who  were  taking  up  a  business  enterprise.  After 
certain  preliminaries  had  been  arranged,  "Now,"  said 
the  man  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  "now,  for  dividends 
with  honor."  "Yes,"  said  the  employer,  "or,  let  us 
say,  honor  with  dividends."  The  thought  of  both 
men  was  the  same,  but  nevertheless  the  response  had 
a  moral  tonic  and  support. 


Swamp  Soils 

By 

R.  Harcourt,  B.S.A. 


SCATTERED  here  and  there  through- 
out Canada  are  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  swamp  lands  that 
are  more  or  less  unproductive.  These  areas 
are  becoming  less ;  because,  as  the  farm 
lands  are  being  brought  more  under  cul- 
tivation, the  swamps  are  drained  and  slow- 
ly brought  into  a  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  crop  returns  are  not  always  satis- 
factory; in  some  cases  tbe  growth  of  stem 
and  leaf  is  small  and  weak,  while  in  others 
it  may  be  very  rank  with  a  poor  develop- 
ment of  seed.  Frequently,  good  crops  are 
obtained  for  the  first  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  the  supply  of  some  essential 
plant  food  constituent  fails,  or,  some  physi- 
cal condition  develops  that  is  not  favor- 
able, and  the  land  fails  to  produce  pav- 
ing crops,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  will  not 
produce  any  crop. 

Usually  these  swamps  are  formed  in 
low-lying  places,  where  the  seepage  water 
from  the  surrounding  land  has  collected, 
or  along  river  banks  or  lake  shores.  The 
water  naturally  contained  some  plant 
nutrients  that  formed  food  for  certain 
forms  of  plant  life  which  could  live  under 
tbe  prevailing  conditions.  The  presence 
of  water  excluded  air  and  prevented  tbe 
complete  decomposition  of  tbe  vegetable 
matter.  Thus,  year  after  year,  and,  pos- 
sibly, century  after  century,  the  organic 
matter  accumulated  until  it  was  one  or 
many  feet  deep.  When  the  surface  of  this 
accumulated  organic  matter  rose  to  near 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  land,  so  that 
the  surface  water  drained  off  during  the 
summer  months,  trees  of  various  kinds 
capable  of  growth  in  such  a  soil  took  root 
and  grew.  Thus,  cedar,  tamarae,  elm  and 
ash  swamps  were  formed :  or,  according  as 
other  conditions  prevailed,  marshes,  grow- 
ing reeds  and  sedges  of  various  kinds  may 
may  have  formed.     Finally,  as  the  land 


was  needed  for  cultivation,  timber  and 
stumps  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the 
swamp  soils  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position remain. 

All  these  swamp  areas,  then,  naturally 
contain  certain  materials  rich  in  organic 
matter,  and,  consequently,  in  nitrogen. 
However,  owing  to  the  high  acidity  of  the 
water,  poor  aeration  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  to  low  temperature,  the  organisms 
that  convert  organic  matter  into  a  form 
suitable  for  plants  are  either  absent,  or 
their  action  is  very  weak,  and,  as  a  result 
very  little,  if  any,  of  the  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  present  is  in  a  form  that  can  be 
assimilated  by  domestic  plants.  This  class 
of  soils  is  also  usually  deficient  in  potash, 
and  sometimes  in  lime,  but,  in  many  cases 
we  have  found  abundance  of  this  last  con- 
stituent in  the  swamp  soils  of  Ontario.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  a  certain  amount  of 
sediment  from  the  surrounding  uplands 
mixed  in  with  the  accumulating  organic 
matter  during  the  filling-up  process,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  more  favorable, 
bacterial  action  is  more  active  and  the  or- 
ganic matter  decays  more  readily.  Such 
soils  are  naturally  less  acid  and  contain 
more  potash  than  other  swamp  soils,  and 
may  be  brought  into  a  productive  condi- 
tion very  much  more  quickly  than  the 
deposits  in  the  deeper  and  colder  bogs. 

The  nature  of  the  natural  tree  growth 
on  a  swamp  is  apparently  an  indication 
of  its  probable  productiveness.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  is  that  where  the  original 
growth  was  tamarae  or  black  spruce,  the 
soil  will  be  of  little  use.  Indeed,  some 
farmers  state  emphatically  that  reclaimed 
tamarae  swamps  are  practically  useless. 

The  nature  of  the  subsoil  also  influences 
productiveness.  In  general,  when  swamp 
material  lies  over  clay,  the  crop  returns 
are  frequently  excellent.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  when  the  clay  can  be  reached  with 
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the  plow  and  mixed  with  the  muck.  In- 
stances are  on  record  of  where  clay  thrown 
out  of  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  dug  through 
a  swamp,  becoming  mixed  with  the  top 
soil,  has  vastly  improved  the  crop  growth. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  deep  swamps  con- 
lain  too  much  organic  matter  and  not 
enough  mineral  matter.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  to  bring  up  the  clay,  which 
is  usually  rich  in  potash,  is  very  bene- 
ficial. It  would  naturally  follow  that  in 
places  where  the  muck  is  very  deep  that 
mineral  fertilizers  may  have  to  be  supplied 
until  the  excessive  amount  of  organic  mat- 
ter is  sufficiently  decayed  to  allow  of  the 
clay  being  brought  up _  and  mixed  with 
the  top  soils.  A  sandy  subsoil  almost  in- 
variably yields  poor  results. 

The  first  step  in  reclaiming  these  soils 
must  always  be  careful  drainage.  Before 
any  special  method  of  drainage  is  decided 
upon,  it  will  always  be  both  desirable  and 
profitable  to  make  a  preliminary  drainage 
survey  of  the  land  in  question,  in  order 
to  determine  its  present  water  level  and 
the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  real 
water-bearing  layer.  This  can  be  done, 
after  the  surface  water  has  been  drawn  off 
in  open  ditches,  by  digging  a  number  of 
holes  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  muck 
and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil.  The  water 
in  the  holes  will  also  indicate  the  perman- 
ent level  of  the  water.  The  permanent 
water  table  should  be  not  less  than  40 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If 
this  cannot  be  secured  it  may  be  best  to 
leave  the  land  in  grass  and  not  try  to  raise 
the  other  farm  crops. 

The  water  level  in  the  swamp  area  is 
usually  maintained  by  some  source  of  wa- 
ter in  the  higher  adjacent  land,  and 
reaches  the  muck  through  a  water-bear- 
ing sand,  gravel,  clay  or  marl  subsoil,  be- 
low the  muck.  The  water  moves  very 
readily  through  this,  and  if  a  portion  of 
the  tile  passes  through  this  layer  the  wa- 
ter level  will  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  tile.  Thus,  the  distance  from  the  sur- 
face to  the  subsoil  may  vary  even  many 
feet,  and,  by  laying  short  lines  of  tile 
where  needed  in  the  water-bearing  sub- 
soil, that  is,  in  the  higher  ridges  of  the 
subsoil,  the  water  table  may  be  sufficiently 
lowered.  Sometimes  long  lines  of  tile  are 
laid  in  the  raw  muck.  Almost  invariably 
these  are  useless,  a.s  the  muck  clogs  the 
pores  of  the  tile  and  prevents  the  water 


entering.  The  idea  should  be  to  get  the 
tile  into  the  subsoil  that  carries  the  water 
to  the  muck  above  it.  If  the  muck  does 
run  much  deeper  in  other  parts 
of  the  field,  there  is  no  need 
of  running  tile  into  it,  as  the 
level  of  the  water  will  be  iniiuenced  by 
the  drains  set  in  the  higher  ridges  of  sub- 
soil. This  is  always  provided  the  drains 
in  use  hold  the  permanent  water  level  to 
the  required  point. 

In  cases  of  low  swamp  holes,  where  the 
muck  is  not  more  than  18  to  20  inches 
deep,  it  is  often  possible  to  drain  these 
by  dividing  the  tile  line  at  the  edge  of  the 
muck  and  pass  it  around  the  outer  edges, 
uniting  it  again  at  the  other  side.  This 
permits  the  tile  to  pick  up  the  drainage 
water  from  the  surrounding  land  before  it 
gets  to  the  low  places.  A  number  of  farm- 
ers who  have  tried  this  simple  and  inex- 
pensive method  have  reported  it  very  ef- 
fective in  changing  unproductive  spots  in- 
to the  most  productive  portions  of  the  field. 

Drainage  of  deep  muck  soils  is  possibly 
best  accomplished  at  first  by  means  of  open 
ditches.  Muck  soils  settle  greatly  when 
drained,  and  if  tile  are  laid  in  the  soft 
muck  they  will  rise  towards  the  surface  and 
thus  become  ineffective.  Drainage  is  most 
effective  when  carried  out  gradually,  as 
the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out 
too  quickly,  since  its  mechanical  condi- 
tion may  thus  be  injuriously  affected,  its 
absorptive  power  for  water  in  many  cases 
almost  entirely  destroyed  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  organic  matter  greatly  re- 
tarded. 

After  drainage  subsoiling  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  when  the  underlying  strata  is 
clay,  and  thus,  in  all  probability,  rich  in 
potash  and  most  likely  in  phosporic  acid. 
The  nitrogen  is  in  the  top  soil  and  the 
mineral  matter  in  the  subsoil,  and  the  chief 
problem  with  these  soils  is  to  bring  these 
together  in  the  top  soil  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  needs  of  the  growing  plant. 
Besides  enriching  the  soil  chemically,  this 
method  of  treatment  improves  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil. 

When  the  muck  is  too  deep  for  this 
method  of  treatment,  burning  has  some- 
times been  practised.  The  ashes  pro- 
duced furnish  the  mineral  matter,  natural- 
ly deficient,  but  the  danger  is  that  fire  will 
run  deep  and  destroy  all  the  organic  mat- 
ter and  leave  the  soil  poor  in  nitrogen. 
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At  best,  the  method  is  wasteful  and  should 
not  be  followed  except  in  extreme  cases 
and  at  a  time  when  the  fire  can  be  con- 
trolled. 

If,  after  complete  drainage,  these  soils 
fail  to  produce  satisfactorily,  the  defect 
may  arise  from  one  of  three  causes.  The 
soil  may  have  dried  out  too  completely, 
because  the  materials  are  not  sufficiently 
decomposed,  or  improperly  drained;  or, 
the  soil  may  contain  excessive  amounts  of 
some  substance,  such  as  the  lower  oxides 
of  iron,  which  is  known  to  be  poisonous 
to  plants;  or  else  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
some  available  form  of  plant  food.  The 
presence  of  the  iron  can  easily  be  detect- 
ed by  the  unusually  dark  color  of  the  soil, 
which  assumes  a  reddish  tinge  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  Thorough  stirring  of  the 
soil  is  the  remedy,  as  by  that  means  the 
iron  is  oxidized  and  becomes  harmless. 

As  stated,  these  soils  are  frequently  de- 
ficient in  available  plant  food.  Even  the 
nitrogen,  which  is  always  abundant,  may 
not  be  in  an  available  form,  because  the 
organisms  which  bring  about  decomposi- 
tion are  either  absent  or  more  or  less  in- 
active. Experiments  show  that  the  addi- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  garden  soil, 
which  is  rich  in  these  organisms,  acts  on 
the  plants  growing  in  the  soil  like  an  ap- 
plication of  soluble  nitrogen.  Cut  straw 
has  been  applied  with  beneficial  results, 
possibly  because  it  tends  to  open  up  the 
soil  and  admit  a  better  circulation  of  air. 


Farmyard  manure  has  always  been  used 
with  good  results.  Doubtless  some  of  the 
results  obtained  from  its  use  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  manure  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  organisms  which  help  on 
the  decay  of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  However,  the  farmyard  manure  sup- 
plies all  of  the  plant  food  constituents  re- 
quired by  plants,  and,  while  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  good  principle  to  supply 
nitrogen  to  a  soil  naturally  so  rich  in  this 
constituent,  the  results  justify  the  prac- 
tice. 

Many  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  when  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  right,  commercial  fertilizers  may 
be  used  with  profit.  Here  again  it  has 
been  found  that  an  application  of  all  three 
of  the  main  constituents,  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  are  frequently  use- 
ful. Although  an  exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  nitrogen  when  a  very  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  straw  is  obtained.  But 
when  this  condition  is  associated  with  poor 
filling  of  the  grain,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  very  much  needed.  Pos- 
sibly no  soils  will  respond  so  quickly  to 
wood  ashes,  or  muriate  of  potash,  and 
superphosphate,  or  basic  slag  as  the  swamp 
soils.  Our  analysis  of  swamp  soils  and 
experiments  with  them  go  to  show  that 
lime  is  usually  abundant  in  Ontario 
swamp  soils,  although  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. Where  this  constituent  is  de- 
ficient, or  where  the  soils  are  acid,  lime- 
may  be  used  freely. 
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The  Economic  Aspect  of  Sheep 

Dipping 


By 
J.  G.  Jeffrey 


THE  interesting  article  in  a  former  is- 
sue of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  relative 
to  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  sheep 
industry  opens  a  question  of  great  econ- 
omic importance  to  the  Dominion. 

The  creation  of  a  wool  producing  in- 
dustry leads  naturally  to  a  discussion  re- 
garding the  methods  to  be  employed  after 
creation,  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of 
fleece  from  the  sheep. 

It  may  be  taken  as  granted  that  no  ani- 
mal of  such  economic  importance  is  sub- 
ject to  so  great  a  number  of  skin  diseases 
and  parasitic  troubles  as  the  sheep.  The 
wool  of  the  sheep  is  the  important  factor 
to  the  wool  grower,  hence  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  Canadian  sheep- 
men should  know  of  every  method  which 
will  enable  him  to  protect  his  flock  with 
the  minimum  of  expense. 

For  the  protection  of  the  fleece,  flock 
masters  for  the  past  3,000  years  have 
found  no  better  practice  than  that  of  peri- 
odical dipping.  Sheep  dips  are  required 
for  various  purposes — to  kill  keds,  to  ex- 
terminate ticks  and  lice,  to  cure  that  most 
dreaded  of  all  sheep  diseases,  scab,  and  to 
protect  sheep  from  infection,  and  to  ward 
off  the  attacks  of  summer  flies,  and  to 
stimulate  the  growth  and  improve  the 
lustre  of  the  wool. 

The  experience  of  the  world's  flock  mas- 
ters for  the  period  mentioned  above,  has 
proven  that  sheep  cannot  be  maintained 
in  health  and  protected  against  the  num- 
erous parasites  for  which  they  act  as  hosts, 
without  the  aid  of  periodical  dipping. 
This  subject  of  dipping  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  has  hitherto  been  attrib- 
uted to  it  by  tbo  majority  of  sheep  owners 
of  the  North  American  continent. 

In  the  older  countries,  flocks  are  dipped 
regularly  once  or  twice  every  year  on  the 


principle  that  it  pays  well  to  do  so.  No 
custom  could  prevail  for  such  a  length 
of  time  were  this  not  so.  At  a  small  outlay 
of  a  cent  or  two  a  head,  the  flock  is  render- 
ed proof  against  insects  and  parasites,  and 
the  animal  thriving  undisturbed,  puts  on 
the  maximum  amount  of  flesh.  Disease 
is  little  known  where  the  practice  of  peri- 
odical dipping  prevails.  Moreover,  the 
gain  in  the  increased  growth  of  wool  more 
than  compensates  for  the  expense.  A 
sheep  tortured  by  the  biting  of  insects 
cannot  thrive  properly,  and  incurs  a  loss 
to  its  owner. 

The  value  of  the  practice  of  dipping 
having  to  a  great  extent  been  proven  by 
the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  be  well  to 
deal  here  at  some  length  with  the  value 
of  the  various  preparations  used  for  dip- 
ping sheep  throughout  the  world. 

It  may  be  wise  to  remark  here  that 
no  wool  manufacturer  has  any  affection 
for  sheep  dips.  But  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
sheep  dipping  is  absolutely  essential,  and 
they  are  also  equally  prepared  to  concede 
that  there  are  sheep  dips  which  do  the 
wool  absolutely  no  harm,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  unanimous  in  con- 
demning certain  dips  which  they  contend 
are  the  cause  of  a  great  bulk  of  the  evils 
with  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  has 
to  deal.  It  has  been  stated  time  and  again 
that  the  greatest  curse  of  the  wool  trade 
is  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  fleece,  due 
to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  dip  known 
as  lime  and  sulphur.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  person  outside  of  the  wool 
trade  can  appreciate  the  effect  upon  a  wool 
man  as  he  rns  his  fingers  through  a  really 
fine  sample  of  wTool,  its  soft  fine  texture, 
its  pure  white  color,  its  perfectly  uniform- 
ity of  staples,  the  absence  of  stain  or  filth 
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of  any  kind,  and  the  general  sense  that 
the  wool  has  been  grown  under  the  rich- 
est and  best  of  nature's  conditions,  produce 
upon  the  mind  an  effect  somewhat  equiv- 
alent to  a  beautiful  academy  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fleece  of  harsh 
texture,  broken  or  uneven  fibre,  of  stunt- 
ed growth  or  bad  color,  conveys  nothing 
to  the  mind  more  pleasant  than  one  of 
nature's  products  gone  utterly  to  the  bad, 
and  carrying  visions  of  scouring  troubles, 
dyeing  imperfections,  and  ultimately,  an 
indifferent  fabric.  Lime  in  the  wool  in 
any  form  makes  the  fibre  brittle,  stunts 
its  growth,  saps  its  elasticity,  causes  dif- 
ficulties in  scouring,  disqualifies  it  alto- 
gether for  taking  certain  dyes,  and  finally 
weaves  it  into  an  altogether  inferior  fabric. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  conceded 
for  many  years  that  lime  and  sulphur  has 
been  found  to  be  an  efficient  scab  cure,  but 
it  also  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  dipping  preparations,  both  com- 
mercial and  homemade,  which  can  be  said 
to  cure  scab  as  successfully  and  as  cheaply 
as  lime  and  sulphur  without  the  terrible 
result  upon  the  wool  depicted  above. 

That  great  sheep  and  wool  producing 
country  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  with 
its  teeming  millions  of  sheep  ,and  its  clim- 
atic conditions  so  favorable  to  insect 
growth,  and  the  necessarily  primitive  me- 
thods asociated  with  an  undeveloped  coun- 
try, has  scab  outbreaks  in  abundance,  but 
the  flock  masters  there  find  always  that 
scab  can  be  cured  without  the  aid  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  Tobacco  and  kindred  ar- 
ticles have  been  used  in  many  countries 
as  sheep  dips  with  varying  success.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  wool  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  them  one  way  or 
tbe  other.  This  more  particularly  hap- 
pens in  cases  where  sheep  are  dipped 
pretty  soon  after  shearing,  and  when  the 
fleece  is  short.  At  the  same  time,  tobacco 
dipped  wool  is  often  stained,  and  as  pur- 
ity of  color  is  the  essential  of  a  perfect 
wool,  tobacco  cannot  be  recommended 
from  the  woolen  manufacturer's  stand- 
point. It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that 
wherever  tobacco  is  traceable  in  the  wool, 
the  following  facts  invariably  present 
themselves:  When  the  wool  comes  to  be 
scoured,  it  is  frequently  found  that  it  does 
not  come  to  a  good  color,  but  has  a  yellow- 
ish tint  in  dyeing  light  shades.  For  ex- 
ample, the  result  is  in  the  highest  degree 


unsatisfactory,  consequently  tobacco  dip- 
ped wool  cannot  be  used  in  making  the 
best  classes  of  fabrics.  To  obtain  the 
brightest  shades  and  the  most  delicate 
tints,  which  to-day  is  a  first  consideration 
with  all  manufacturers,  only  the  cleanest 
and  brightest  wools  can  be  used. 

The  effect  upon  the  sheep  has  been 
noted  in  various  places,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  tobacco  dipped  sheep  become 
thoroughly  intoxicated  for  a  time,  and  the 
dipping  throws  them  back  in  condition 
considerably,  and  a  great  factor  against 
the  use  of  tobacco  is  the  fact  that  its  use 
often  causes  the  ewe  to  foresake  its  young. 
Whether  because  the  smell  is  repugnant, 
or  that  the  tobacco  obliterates  one  of  the 
senses  by  which  the  ewe  recognizes  its 
offspring,  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined. 

Carbolic  Dips:  For  a  number  of  years 
Scotch  shepherds  of  the  Old  Country  sent 
their  wools  into  the  Bradford  and  other 
Yorkshire  markets  in  inferior  condition 
with  the  color  greatly  damager,  and  which 
dyed  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner. 
So  pronounced  did  this  unsatisaftcory  state 
of  affairs  become  that  many  manufactur- 
ers actually  refused  to  purchase  Scotch 
wool  at  all,  and  after  exhaustive  investiga- 
tions it  was  found  that  the  dipping  tub  was 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  Tempted  un- 
fortunately by  cheap  preparations,  the 
Scotch  farmers  had  taken  on  the  use  of 
various  crude  preparations  of  pitch  oil, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief. A  further  extension  of  this  habit 
would  in  a  very  few  years  have  utterly 
ruined  the  character  of  Scotch  wools  in 
Bradford  and  in  American  markets,  and 
the  Scotch  farmer  would  speedily  have 
found  that  he  had  saved  25  cents  by  using 
a  pitch  oil,  and  lost  $1.00  a  pound  by  his 
wool.  Upon  representations  having  been 
made  to  the  Scotch  farmers  by  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Yorkshire 
Mills,  the  practice  has  to  some  extent  been 
abandoned. 

Carbolic  is  a  first  cousin  to  pitch  oil,  and 
it  has  objectionable  characteristics  much 
along  the  same  lines.  The  bulk  of  the 
Russian  wool  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  dipped  in  carbolic  acid,  and  crude 
carbolic  acid,  and  similar  preparations, 
and  a  very  large  percentage  have  the  fibre 
practically  ruined  and  rendered  altogether 
unfit  for  dyeing  purposes  through  abso- 
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•lie  dips. 

Alkali  Dipping.  Woolen  manufactur- 
ers have  repeatedly  found  that  the  pres- 
ence in  the  wool  of  alkali  or  caustic  soda 
seriously  attack  and  undermine  the  wool 
fibre.  The  use  of  alkali  and  caustic  soda 
has  been  found  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
passion  certain  sheepmen  appear  to  have 
for  the  use  of  crude  materials.  Many 
sheepmen  have  used  cheap  materials  on 
the  ground  of  so-called  economy.  Others 
use  them  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
small  boy  will  make  his  own  peg-top  or 
kite.  These  are  often  ingenious  and  or- 
iginal people,  and  sometimes  even  clever, 
but  those  good  points  are  not  good  enough 
unless  they  are  also  scientific,  and  have  a 
good  many  facilities  which  are  not  found 
upon  the  average  farm.  There  is  absolute- 
ly no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  dips  kill 
insects,  but  at  what  cost  to  the  wool? 

Arsenical  Dipping:  It  will  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  arsenical  dip- 
ping somewhat  at  length,  because  arsenic 
is  to-day  the  supreme  insecticide  of  the 
world  and  the  most  potent.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  fact  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  arsenic  production  of  the  world  is  used 
for  insectides. 

Now  the  stupendous  use  of  arsenic  above 
indicated  for  dipping  purposes  renders  it 
obvious  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
in  the  world  must  have  been  dipped  in  an 
arsenical  dip,  and  it  possibly  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  explain  at  first  sight  the  fact  that 
the  alkali  injured  wool  referred  to  above 
arose  from  dips  containing  arsenic.  The 
scientific  explanation  may  be  taken  as  fol- 
low: arsenic  is  not  soluble  in  water  until 
it  has  been  united  with  alkali.  This  is 
done  through  the  medium  of  boiling 
water,  the  resulting  product  being  arsenate 
of  soda.  Now  if  the  exact  proportion  of 
alkali  required  for  the  particular  parcel 
of  arsenic  is  used  in  the  boiling,  there  is 
no  free  alkali  and  no  free  arsenic  in  the 
composition,  but  if  the  alkali  be  ever  so 
little  more  than  the  quantity  required, 
that  excess  remains  in  the  mixture  as  free 
alkali.  If  on  the  contrary  there  be  less 
alkali  than  is  required,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  arsenic  remains  undissolved, 
and  therefore  in  the  condition  of  free  ar- 
senic. 


Now,  careless  weighing  would  bring 
about  the  result  noted  above  and  so  would 
impure  or  adulterated  chemicals.  Imper- 
fect boiling  would  tend  to  a  like  result, 
and  a  still  more  general  cause,  and  one 
which  has  hitherto  evaded  the  utmost  ac- 
curacy is  the  fact  that  alkalis  take  up 
moisture  so  that  in  a  certain  atmosphere 
1  cwt.  of  alkali  would  speedily  become  8 
or  10  lbs.  heavier  through  moisture  absorp- 
tion. Thus  a  sheepman  in  such  a  case, 
when  he  weighed  out  say  120  lbs.  of  alka- 
li, as  he  thought,  would  in  reality  be  us- 
ing 110  or  112  lbs.  of  alkali  and  8  or  10 
lbs.  of  water. 

In  connection  with  the  evidence  col- 
lected regarding  this  use  of  crude  arseni- 
cal dips,  it  will  be  effective  to  quote  here 
from  the  report  regarding  damaged  wool 
submitted  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Hollings,  of  Cal- 
verley,  near  Leeds,  to  the  Yorkshire  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"In  order  to  test  this  I  began  to  collect 
evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  various 
clips  of  wool  submitted  to  the  market  and 
the  prices  realized  for  the  same.  But  I  am 
travelling  a  little  too  quickly.  If  my  as- 
sumption as  above  is  correct,  then  it  might 
afford  an  explanation  of  what  had  pre- 
viously perplexed  me,  i.  e.,  that  with  the 
immense  percentage  of  arsenic  dips  used 
throughout  the  world  such  a  trifling  per- 
centage of  the  wool  was  so  affected.  Could 
the  evil  be  entirely  obliterated  by  a  proper 
process  of  manufacture?  Of  course,  here 
again  comes  in  a  margin  of  imperfection. 
An  absolutely  careful  and  scientific  per- 
son could,  by  careful  weighing  and  care- 
treatment,  eliminate  the  risk  of  free  alka- 
li and  free  arsenic,  and  even  if  it  crept  in 
he  could  by  careful  analysis  at  an  early 
stage  of  manufacture  correct  the  error. 
A  less  careful  manufacturer  would  have 
relatively  less  perfect  results. 

The  way  I  decided  to  sift  the  whole 
question  was  as  follows:  Australia  and 
Tasmania  produce  the  finest  wools  which 
come  to  the  British  market.  The  wool  of 
each  station  has  a  brand  which  is  well- 
known  to  the  wool  buyer.  Certain  brands 
are  more  popular  than  others  on  account 
of  their  superiority,  and  these  naturally 
provoke  the  keenest  competition  and 
realize  the  highest  prices. 

By  obtaining  the  highest  prices  realized 
at  particular  sales,  and  ascertaining  the 
owners  and  the  dip  used,  I  received  irre- 
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aistible  confirmation  of  the  fact  that 
my  original  belief  as  to  the  crude  mater- 
als  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  lower-priced 
wools  fully  explained  the  fact.  I  will  give 
a  few  instances.  At  the  Syndney  sales 
1901  and  1902,  which  should  be  remem- 
bered as  years  of  very  low  wool  values 
everywhere,  the  highest-price  wool  realiz- 
ed from  the  Goulburn  district  was  that 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  Chisholm,  marked  JC- 
LEPJDA,  i.e.,  10-y2d.  per  lb.  and  that  for 
the  Queanbeyan  district  by  Messrs.  Cun- 
ningham, marked  Y-LANYON,  lO^d. 
per  lb.  The  top  price  Monaro  wool  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Corcoran,  of  Bombala, 
marked  JC-SPPJNG  FLAT,  9V2d.  per  lb. 
The  top  price  for  Victorian  crossbreds, 
lOd.  per  lb.  was  under  mark  AS-SKIP- 
TON,  owner  Mr.  A.  Slater,  Ballarat.  The 
well-known  mark  GOONO  GOONO  pro- 
duced by  the  Peel  River  Co.,  Tarn  worth, 
realized  top  prices  in  London. 

At  the  1902-3  sales  the  record  price  for 
Australasian  wool,  17%d.  was  obtained  bv 
Mr.  C.  P.  Davis,  and  marked  CPD- 
MOUNT  CAMEL.  GOONO  GOONO 
15y2d.  and  Terinallum-Bailey  &  Wynne, 
16V2d.  followed  close  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria. 

These  are  a  few  instances  out  of  many, 
and  in  each  case  my  Australian  represent- 
ative was  able  to  obtain  the  information 
regarding  the  dip,  and  in  every  case,  too, 
it  was  an  arsenical  powder  that  was  used. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  compares  with 
practical  tests  against  the  home-made  ar- 
senic preparations. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Austin,  Norendoo,  Victoria, 
tested  10,000  sheep  with  a  crude  as  against 
a  prepared  arsenical  dip.  He  gives  the 
result  as  follows: — "The  wool  from  the 
prepared  dip  weighed  an  average  of  four 
ounces  per  fleece  heavier  and  realized  a 
halfpenny  per  lb.  more  than  the  rest." 

Mr.  James  Collins,  of  Hawkes  Bay, 
New  Zealand,  reported  that  the  improve- 
ment manifested  in  his  wool  in  a  prepared 
as  against  the  unprepared  dip  was  such 
as  if  the  latter  had  cost  him  nothing  the 
former  would  have  been  been  the  cheaper 
preparation. 

These  are  representative  of  scores  of 
other  cases  which  came  before  my  notice. 

But  here  is  another  singular  and  serious 
phenomenon.  What  I  will  call  the  crude 
arsenical  wools  are  harsh  and  a  bad  color. 
Those  with  a  prepared  dip  are  brighter, 


softer,  and  better  grown.  Every  Bradford 
man  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
when  the  wool  is  affected  by  either  of  the 
evils  I  have  enumerated  as  associated  with 
alkali  and  crude  arsenic  it  is  always  more 
or  less  wanting  in  color,  texture  and 
weight. 

My  investigations  lead  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  far  as  Australasia  is  con- 
cerned these  evils  are  a  diminishing  quan- 
tity. On  all  the  great  progressive  stations 
the  obnoxious  ingredients  are  dying  out, 
and  they  only  linger  in  diminishing  quan- 
tity in  certain  districts. 

My  Tasmanian  inquiries  resulted  as  fol- 
lows:— Here  I  may  say  that  Tasmania 
produces  the  highest  grade  merino  sheep 
and  the  highest  priced  merino  rams  in 
the  world.  It  is  to  the  Tasmanian  stud 
breeders  that  even  the  Australian  sheep- 
men have  have  to  go  to  maintain  the  puri- 
ty and  vigor  of  their  flocks.  Every  year 
Sydney  holds  great  sales  at  which  the 
spare  rams  from  Tasmania  are  eagerly 
competed  for,  and  prices  of  between  one 
and  two  thousand  guineas  are  constantly 
realized.  Now  Tasmania  cannot  afford 
to  trifle  with  its  wool.  The  wool  records 
are  the  breath  of  its  life.  What  do  I 
find?  In  no  one  single  instance  can  I 
hear  that  the  crude  home-made  arsenical 
dip  is  being  used,  and  every  single  breeder 
of  the  slightest  eminence  uses  an  arsenical 
powder.  Take  as  examples  the  following 
clips  whose  wools  always  command  the 
highest  prices  on  the  London  market,  and 
which  sold  so  recently  as  the  Mav  series 
of  auctions :— TWHC-QUORN  selling  at 
16d.  per  lb.  GWK-CHISWICK,  15d.  per 
lb.  RH-V  in  circle,  15y2d.  per  lb.  FWG- 
MEADOW  BANK,  13d.  per  lb.  JIB- 
STRATHMORE,  13d.  per  lb.  ED  in 
square,  16d.  per  lb.  C.  HEADLAM- 
EGLESTON,  14d.  per  lb.  CH-B,  15y2d. 
per  lb.  and  many  others  which  I  could 
name,  all  the  owners  dipping  their  flocks 
in  a  properly  and  scientifically  prepared 
arsenical  powder  dip. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  I  speak  so 
freely  of  Australia?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. In  Australia  the  sheep  are  grown 
primarily  for  their  wool,  which  is  merino, 
the  quality  in  some  flocks  ranging  up  to 
from  70's  to  100's.  The  carcase  is  rela- 
tively of  trifling  consideration.  One 
penny  per  lb.  on  the  produce  of  say  50,- 
000  sheep  means  over  £1600,  A  good  wool 
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clip  or  a  moderate  one  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure.  In 
England  it  is  by  comparison  a  trifling 
matter  to  the  farmer  whether  the  wool  on 
his  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  sheep 
fetches  a  penny  per  pound  more  or  less, 
but  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  breath  of  the 
Australian  squatter's  life. 

Having  carefully  perused  the  foregoing, 
it  may  be  objected  that  accidents  are  like- 
ly to  result  by  the  use  of  poisonous  arseni- 
cal dips.  The  greatest  flock  masters  are 
unanimous  in  stating  that  no  accident 
could  possibly  arise  without  gross 
carelessness,  and  no  damage  can 
possibly  happen  to  the  sheep  through 
immersion  in  the  bath  for  a  min- 
ute or  more,  and  the  only  harm  could 
come  through  the  wash  being  swallowed, 
and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  no  man  ever 
lost  his  sheep  in  dipping  in  arsenical  pre- 
parations who  did  not  thoroughly  deserve 
to  do  so. 

In  the  description  given  above  regard- 
ing the  various  dips  at  present  in  use  by 
sheepmen,  we  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  to  the  farmer  the  rocks  ahead  in  sheep- 
raising  in  so  far  as  dipping  is  concerned 
from  the  wool  manufacturer's  viewpoint. 
He  may  be  trusted  to  make  his  own  in- 
vestigation and  choose  his  own  dips  with- 
out any  guidance  from  any  wool  expert, 
but  one  word  only  would  we  venture  up- 
on !  The  world's  sheepmen  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  mind  to  use  arsenical  dips. 
Let  them  see  to  it  that  the  dips  are  pure 


and  that  their  wool  reaches  the  market  un- 
injured. 

In  these  days  very  few  manufacturing 
merchants  give  their  sole  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  first-class  dip,  and  care 
should  be  taken  if  a  commercial  prepara- 
tion is  used,  by  the  sheep  farmer,  to  pro- 
cure a  preparation  made  by  a  regular 
sheep  dip  firm  of  good  standing.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  trouble  is  involved  in  the 
operation  of  dipping,  and  no  man  can 
really  afford  to  risk  failure  for  the  sake  of 
a  few  cents  saving  on  every  hundred 
sheep.  A  dip  should  be  easy  to  apply, 
cheap  and  absolutely  reliable.  It  should 
not  stain  the  fleece  or  check  the  flock,  but 
be  entirely  beneficial  to  both. 

The  best  dips  are  cheap  enough  and  are 
not  open  to  the  serious  drawbacks  of  many 
of  the  remedies  dealt  with  from  the  wool 
manufacturer's  viewpoint  above. 

Lime  and  sulphur  as  a  dip  is  generally 
denounced,  as  it  ruins  the  fleece.  To- 
bacco stains.  Coal  tar,  carbolic  and  other 
liquids  are  only  partially  and  temporarily 
effective  and  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
wool.  Strong  smelling  dips  invariably 
kill  the  natural  scent  of  ewe  to  lamb  and 
cause  disowning. 

In  a  future  article  we  contemplate  deal- 
ing at  length  with  the  various  parasites 
and  skin  diseases  affecting  sheep,  and  with 
the  preparation  of  sheep  dipping  baths 
upon  the  most  economical  lines,  which 
we  are  confident  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  Canadian  sheepmen. 


The  Hippopotamusses 


By 
O.  Henry 


I  CAN  see  the  artist  bite  the  end  of  his 
pencil  and  frown  when  it  comes  to 
drawing  his  Easter  picture;  for  his 
legitimate  pictorial  conceptions  of  figures 
pertinent  to  the  festival  are  but  four  in 
number. 

First  comes  Easter,  pagan  goddess  of 
spring.  Here  his  fancy  may  have  free 
play.  A  beautiful  maiden  with  decorative 
hair  and  the  proper  number  of  toes  will 
fill  the  bill.  Miss  Clarice  St.  Vavasour, 
the  well-known  model,  will  pose  for  it  in 
the  "Lethergogallagher,"  or  whatever  it 
was  that  Trilby  called  it. 

Sceond — The  melancholy  lady  with  up- 
turned eyes  in  a  framework  of  lilies.  This 
is  magazine-covery,  but  reliable. 

Third — Miss  Manhattan  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Easter  Sunday  parade. 

Fourth — Maggie  Murphy  with  a  new 
red  feather  in  her  old  straw  hat,  happy 
and  self-conscious,  in  the  Grand  Street 
turnout. 

Of  course,  the  rabbits  do  not  count. 
Nor  the  Easter  eggs,  since  the  higher  crit- 
icism has  hard-boiled  them. 

The  limited  field  of  its  pictorial  possibil- 
ities proves  that  Easter,  of  all  our  festival 
days,  is  the  most  vague  and  shifting  in  our 
conception.  It  belongs  to  all  religions,  al- 
though the  pagans  invented  it.  Going 
back  still  further  to  the  first  spring,  we 
can  see  Eve  choosing  with  pride  a  new 
green  leaf  from  the  tree  ficus  carica. 

Now,  the  object  of  this  critical  and 
learned  preamble  is  to  set  forth  the  theor- 
em that  Easter  is  neither  a  date,  a  season, 
a  festival,  a  holiday  nor  an  occasion. 
What  it  is  you  shall  find  out  if  you  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Danny  McCree. 

Easter  Sunday  dawned  as  it  should, 
bright  and  early,  in  its  place  on  the  cal- 
endar between  Saturday  and  Monday.    At 


5.24  the  sun  rose,  and  at  10.30  Danny  fol- 
lowed its  example.  He  went  into  the  kit- 
chen and  washed  his  face  at  the  sink.  His 
mother  was  frying  bacon.  She  looked  at 
his  hard,  smooth,  knowing  countenance 
as  he  juggled  with  the  round  cake  of  soap, 
and  thought  of  his  father  when  she  first 
saw  him  stopping  a  hot  grounder  between 
second  and  third  twenty-two  years  before 
on  a  vacant  lot  in  Harlem,  where  the  La 
Paloma  apartment  house  now  stands.  In 
the  front  room  of  ^he  flat  Danny's  father 
sat  by  an  open  window  smoking  his  pipe, 
with  his  dishevelled  gray  hair  tossed  about 
by  the  breeze.  He  still  clung  to  his  pipe, 
although  his  sight  had  been  taken  from 
him  two  years  before  by  a  precocious  blast 
of  giant  powder  that  went  off  without  per- 
mission. Very  few  blind  men  care  for 
smoking,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
see  the  smoke.  Now,  could  you  enjoy  hav- 
ing the  news  read  to  you  from  an  evening 
newspaper  unless  you  could  see  the  colors 
of  the  headlines? 

"  'Tis  Easter  Day,"  said  Mrs.  McCree. 

"Scramble  mine,"  said  Danny. 

After  breakfast  he  dressed  himself  in 
the  Sabbath  morning  costume  of  the 
Canal  Street  importing  house  dray  chaf- 
feur — frock  coat,  striped  trousers,  patent 
leathers,  gilded  trace  chain  across  front 
of  vest,  and  wing  collar,  rolled-brim  derby 
and  butterfly  bow  from  Schonstein's  (be- 
tween Fourteenth  Street  and  Tony's  fruit 
stand)  Saturday  night  sale. 

"You'll  be  goin'  out  this  day,  of  course, 
Danny,"  said  old  man  McCree,  a  little 
wistfully.  "  'Tis  a  kind  of  holiday,  they 
say.  Well,  it's  fine  spring  weather.  I  can 
feel  it  in  the  air." 

"Why  should  I  not  be  going  out?"  de- 
manded Danny  in  his  grumpiest  chest 
tones.    "Should  I  stay  in?    Am  I  as  good 
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as  a  horse?  One  day  of  rest  my  team  has 
a  week.  Who  earns  the  money  for  the 
rent  and  the  breakfast  you've  just  eat,  I'd 
like  to  know'?     Answer  me  that!" 

"All  right,  lad,"  said  the  old  man.  "I'm 
not  complainin'.  While  me  two  eyes  was 
good  there  was  nothin'  better  to  my  mind 
than  a  Sunday  out.  There's  a  smell  of 
turf  and  burnin'  brush  comin'  in  the 
windy.  I  have  me  tobaccy.  A  good  fine 
day  and  rist  to  ye,  lad.  Times  I  wish 
your  mother  had  larned  to  read,  so  I 
might  hear  the  rest  about  the  hippopota- 
mus— but  let  that  be." 

"Now,  what  is  this  foolishness  he  talks 
of  hippopotamuses?"  asked  Danny  of  his 
mother,  as  he  passed  through  the  kitchen. 
"Have  you  been  taking  him  to  the  Zoo? 
And  for  what?" 

"I  have  not,"  said  Mr.  McCree.  "He 
sets  by  the  windy  all  day.  'Tis  little  recre- 
ation a  blind  man  among  the  poor  gets  at 
all.  I'm  thinkin'  they  wander  in  their 
minds  at  times.  One  day  he  talks  of 
grease  without  stoppin'  for  the  most  of  an 
hour.  I  looks  to  see  if  there's  lard  burn- 
in'  in  the  fryin'  pan.  There  is  not.  He 
says  I  do  not  understand.  'Tis  weary 
davs,  Sundays,  and  holidays  and  all,  for 
a  blind  man,  Danny.  There  was  no  bet- 
ter nor  stronger  than  him  when  he  had 
his  two  eyes.  'Tis  a  fine  day,  son.  Infoy 
yeself  ag'inst  the  morning.  There  will  be 
cold  snpper  at  six." 

"Have  you  heard  any  talk  of  a  hippo- 
potamus?" asked  Danny  of  Mike,  the 
janitor,  as  he  went  out  the  door  down- 
stairs. 

"I  have  not,"  said  Mike,  pulling  his 
shirtsleeves  higher.  "But  'tis  the  only 
subject  in  the  animal,  natural  and  illegal 
lists  of  outrages  that  I've  not  been  com- 
plained to  about  these  two  days.  See  the 
landlord.  Or  else  move  out  if  ye  like. 
Have  ve  hippopotamuses  in  the  lease? 
No,  then?" 

"It  was  the  old  man  who  spoke  of  it," 
said  Danny.  "Likely  there's  nothing  in 
it." 

Dannv  walked  up  the  street  to  the  Ave- 
nue and  then  struck  northward  into  the 
heart  of  the  district  where  Easter — mod- 
ern Easter,  in  new,  bright  raiment — leads 
the  pascal  march.  Out  of  towering  brown 
churches  came  the  blithe  music  of  an- 
thems from  the  choirs.  The  broad  side- 
walks   were    moving    parterres  of    living 


flowers — so  it  seemed  when  your  eye  look- 
ed upon  the  Easter  girl. 

Gentlemen,  frock-coated,  silk-hatted, 
gardeniaed,  sustained  the  background  of 
the  tradition.  Children  carried  lilies  in 
their  hands.  The  windows  of  the  brown- 
stone  mansions  were  packed  with  the  most 
opulent  creations  of  Flora,  the  sister  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lilies. 

Around  a  corner,  white-gloved,  pink- 
gilled  and  tightly  buttoned,  walked  Cor- 
rigan, the  cop,  shield  to  the  curb.  Danny 
knew  him. 

"Why,  Corrigan,"  he  asked,  "is  Easter? 
I  know  it  comes  the  first  time  you're  full 
after  moon  rises  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March — but  why?  Is  it  a  proper  and  re- 
ligious ceremony,  or  does  the  Governor 
appoint  it  out  of  politics?" 

"  'Tis  an  annual  celebration,"  said  Cor- 
rigan, with  the  judicial  air  of  the  Third 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  "peculiar 
to  New  York.  It  extends  \ip  to  Harlem. 
Sometimes  they  has  the  reserves  out  at 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street.  In 
my  opinion  'tis  not  political." 

"Thanks,"  said  Danny.  "And  sav — 
did  you  ever  hear  a  man  complain  of  hip- 
popotamuses? When  not  specially  in 
drink,  I  mean." 

"Nothing  larger  than  sea  turtles,"  said 
Corrigan,  reflecting,  "and  there  was  wood 
alcohol  in  that." 

Danny  wandered.  The  double,  heavy 
incumbency  of  enjoying  simultaneously 
a  Sunday  and  a  festival  dav  was  his. 

The  sorrows  of  the  hand-toiler  fit  him 
easily.  They  are  worn  so  often  that  they 
hang  with  the  picturesque  lines  of  the  best 
tailor-made  garments.  That  is  why  well- 
fed  artists  of  pencil  and  pen  find  in  the 
griefs  of  the  common  people  their  most 
striking  models.  But  when  the  Philis- 
tine would  disport  himself,  the  girmness 
of  Melpomene,  herself,  attends  upon  his 
capers.  Therefore,  Danny  set  his  jaw 
hard  at  Easter,  and  took  his  pleasure 
sadly. 

The  family  entrance  of  Dugan's  cafe 
was  feasible ;  so  Danny  yielded  to  the  ver- 
nal season  as  far  as  a  glass  of  bock.  Seat- 
ed in  a  dark,  linoleumed,  humid  back 
room,  his  heart  and  mind  still  groped 
after  the  mvsterious  meaning  of  the 
springtime  jubilee. 

"Say,  Tim,"  he  said  to  the  waiter,  "why 
do  they  have  Easter?" 
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"Skiddoo!"  said  Tim,  closing  a  sophis- 
ticated eye.  "Is  that  a  new  one?  All 
right.  Tony  Pastor's  for  you  last  night,  I 
guess.  I  give  it  up.  What's  the  answer 
— two  apples  or  a  yard  and  a  half?" 

From  Dugan's  Danny  turned  back  east- 
ward. The  April  sun  seemed  to  stir  in 
him  a  vague  feeling  that  he  could  not 
construe.  He  made  a  wrong  diagnosis  and 
decided  that  it  was  Katy  Conlon. 

A  block  from  her  house  on  Avenue  A 
he  met  her  going  to  church.  They  pump- 
ed hands  on  the  corner. 

"Gee  I  but  you  look  dumpish  and  dress- 
ed up,"  said  Katy.  "What's  wrong? 
Come  away  with  me  to  church  and  be 
cheerful." 

"What's  doing  at  church?"  asked  Dan- 
ny. 

"Why,  its  Easter  Sunday.  Silly!  I 
waited  till  after  eleven  expectin'  you 
might  come  around  to  go." 

"What  does  this  Easter  stand  for, 
Katy,"  asked  Danny  gloomily.  "Nobody 
seems  to  know." 

"Nobody  as  blind  as  you,"  said  Katy 
with  spirit.  "You  haven't  even  looked 
at  my  new  hat.  And  skirt.  Why,  it's 
when  all  the  girls  put  on  new  spring 
clothes.  Silly  1  Are  you  coming  to 
church  with  me?" 

"I  will,"  said  Danny.  "If  this  Easter 
is  pulled  off  there,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  some  excuse  for  it.  Not  that  the 
hat  ain't  a  beauty.  The  green  roses  are 
great." 

At  church  the  preacher  did  some  ex- 
pounding with  no  pounding.  He  spoke 
rapidly,  for  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
to  his  early  Sabbath  dinner;  but  he  knew 
his  business.  There  was  one  word  that 
controlled  his  theme — resurrection.  Not 
a  new  creation ;  but  a  new  life  arising  out 
of  the  old.  The  congregation  had  heard 
it  often  before.  But  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful hat,  a  combination  of  sweet  peas  and 
lavender,  in  the  sixth  pew  from  the  pulpit, 
it  attracted  much  attention. 

After  church  Danny  lingered  on  a  cor- 
ner while  Katy  waited,  with  pique  in  her 
sky-blue  eyes. 

"Are  you  coming  along  to  the  house?" 
she  asked.  "But  don't  mind  me.  I'll  get 
there  all  right.  You  seem  to  be  studyin' 
a  lot  about  something.  All  right.  Will  I 
see  you  at  any  time  specially,  Mr. 
McCree?" 


"I'll  be  around  Wednesday  night  as 
usual,"  said  Danny,  turning  and  crossing 
the  street. 

Katy  walked  away  with  the  green  roses 
dangling  indignantly.  Danny  stopped 
two  blocks  away.  He  stood  still  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  at  the  curb  on  the 
corner.  His  face  was  that  of  a  graven  im- 
age. Deep  in  his  soul  something  stirred 
so  small,  so  fine,  so  keen  and  leavening 
that  his  hard  fibres  did  not  recognize  it. 
It  was  something  more  tender  than  the 
April  day,  more  subtle  than  the  call  of 
the  senses,  purer  and  deeper-rooted  than 
the  love  of  woman — for  had  he  not  turn- 
ed away  from  green  roses  and  eyes  that 
had  kept  him  chained  for  a  year?  And 
Danny  did  not  know  what  it  was.  The 
preacher,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  his 
dinner,  had  told  him,  but  Danny  had  had 
no  libretto  with  which  to  follow  the  drow- 
sy intonation.  But  the  preacher  spoke 
the  truth. 

Suddenly  Danny  slapped  his  leg  and 
gave  forth  a  hoarse  yell  of  delight. 

"Hippopotamus!"  he  shouted  to  an 
elevated  road  pillar.  "Well,  how  is  that 
for  a  bum  guess?  Why,  blast  my  sky- 
lights! I  know  what  he  was  driving  at 
now. 

"Hippopotamus!  Wouldn't  that  send 
you  to  the  Bronx !  It's  been  a  year  since 
he  heard  it;  and  he  didn't  miss  it  so  very 
far.  We  quit  at  469  B.  C,  and  this  comes 
next.  Well,  a  wooden  man  wouldn't  have 
guessed  what  he  was  trying  to  get  out  of 
him." 

Danny  caught  a  crosstown  car  and  went 
up  to  the  rear  flat  that  his  labor  support- 
ed. 

Old  man  McCree  was  still  sitting  by  the 
window.    His  extinct  pipe  lay  on  the  sill. 

"Will  that  be  you,  lad?"  he  asked. 

Danny  flared  into  the  rage  of  a  strong 
man  who  is  surprised  at  the  outset  of 
committing  a  good  deed. 

"Who  pays  the  rent  and  buys  the  food 
that  is  eaten  in  this  house?"  he  snapped, 
viciously.    "Have  I  no  right  to  come  in?" 

"Ye're  a  faithful  lad,"  said  old  man 
McCree,  with  a  sigh.    "Is  it  evening  yet?" 

Danny  reached  up  on  a  shelf  and  took 
down  a  thick  book  labeled  in  gilt  letters, 
"The  History  of  Greece."  Dust  was  on  it 
half  an  inch  thick.  He  laid  it  on  the 
table  and  found  a  place  in  it  marked  by  a 
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strip  of  paper.  \nd  then  he  gave  a,  short 
roar  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  said: 

"Was  it  the  hippopotamus  you  wanted 
to  be  read  to  about  then?" 

"Did  I  hear  ye  open  the  book?"  said 
old  man  McCree.  "Many  and  weary  be 
the  months  since  my  lad  has  read  it  to 
me.  I  dinno ;  but  I  took  a  great  likings  to 
them  Greeks.  Ye  left  off  at  a  place.  'Tis 
a  fine  day  outside,  lad.  Be  out  and  take 
rest  from  your  work.  I  have  gotten  used 
to  me  chair  by  the  windy  and  me  pipe." 

"Pel-Peloponnesus  was  the  place  where 
we  left  off,  and  not  hippopotamus,"  said 
Danny.  "The  war  began  there.  It  kept 
something  doing  for  thirty  years.  The 
headlines  says  that  a  guy  named  Philip  of 
Macedon,  in  338  B.  C,  got  to  be  boss  of 
Greece  by  getting  the  decision  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cher-Cheronaea.     I'll  read  it." 

With  his  hand  to  his  ear,  rapt  in  the 


Peloponnesian  War,  old  man  McCree  sat 
for  an  hour,  listening. 

Then  he  got  up  and  felt  his  way  to  the 
door  of  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  McCree  was 
slicing  cold  meat.  She  looked  up.  Tears 
were  running  from  old  man  McCree's 
eyes. 

"Do  ye  hear  our  lad  readin'  to  me?"  he 
said.  "There  is  none  finer  in  the  land. 
My  two  eyes  have  come  back  to  me 
again." 

After  supper  he  said  to  Danny :  "  'Tis 
a  happy  day,  this  Easter.  And  now  ye 
will  be  off  to  see  Katy  in  the  evening. 
Well  enough." 

"Who  pays  the  rent  and  buys  the  food 
that  is  eaten  in  this  house?"  said  Danny, 
angrily.  "Have  I  no  right  to  stay  in  it? 
After  supper  there  is  yet  to  come  the  read- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Corinth,  146  B.  C, 
when  the  kingdom,  as  they  say,  became 
an  in-integral  portion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.    Am  I  nothing  in  this  house?" 
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Loose  me,  April,  set  me  free, 

Soul  and  step,  to  comrade  thee  I 

Bid  yon  maple's  quivering  fire 

Touch  the  ash  of  old  desire 

Into  leaping  flame  again, 

Coursing    through    each    stinging    vein 

Loose  me,  April!  I  would  speed 

Blithely  where  thy  footsteps  lead: 

Chase  the  butterflies  that  pass, 

Golden  shuttles  through  the  grass: 

Race  the  ripples  as  they  run, 

Lithe  brown  Arabs  in  the  sun : 

Clamber  where  the  dogwoods  blow, 

Twinkling  galaxies  of  snow: 

Or,  all  breathless,  unaware, 

Pierce  the  moss-hung  boudoir,  where 

Beauty,  by  a  ferny  pool, 

Braids  her  tresses,  dusky-cool. 

— Hilton  R.  Greer. 


The  Peregrine  Twins 


By 
Hulbert  Footner 


I  HAVE  written  what  follows  at  the 
request  of  the  young  people  principal- 
ly concerned  in  the  story.  All  the 
names  have  been  changed,  of  course,  and 
five  years  have  passed;  and  since  no  one 
found  it  out  at  the  time,  there  is  small 
chance  at  this  late  day  of  the  events  be- 
ing brought  home  to  the  real  actors;  and 
if  they  should  be,  it  is  no  great  matter 
now. 

I  was  walking  up  the  Avenue  from  the 
office  on  a  gorgeous  afternoon  in  October, 
when  Bob  Vesey  hailed  me  from  a  taxi, 
and,  making  his  chauffeur  come  about, 
drew  up  beside  me  at  the  curb,  and  com- 
manded me  to  jump  in.  I  obeyed,  not  a 
little  surprised  and  flattered.  Vesey  and 
I  had  been  pals  at  college,  but,  upon  grad- 
uating, had  set  sail  upon  different  courses. 
We  still  hung  out  at  the  same  club,  and 
were  continually  meeting  here  and  there, 
but  we  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  at  all 
intimate.  The  gilded  favorite  of  fortune, 
with  his  good  looks,  his  high  spirits,  and 
his  millions,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  much  in  common  with  a  plodder  like 
me.  But  I  had  never  ceased  to  be  fond 
of  him,  and  from  my  humble  corner  had 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  his  gay  and  tri- 
umphant progress.  He  was  not  conspicu- 
ous for  modesty  after  five  years  of  this, 
and  they  said  he  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand — but  how  could  anything  different 
have  been  expected? 

Bob  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  point : 
"Orford,  you  have  a  tungsten  mine  in  Col- 
orado, haven't  you?" 

"Merely  a  good  prospect,"  I  said. 

"What's  holding  it  back?" 

"I  need  a  good  man  to  go  out  there," 
I  said.  "Can't  go  myself,  and  can't  afford 
to  hire  the  right  kind." 

He  flicked  his  gloves  on  his  knee  with 
a  touch  of  diffidence  that  seemed  strange 
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in  him..  "Suppose  1  went  in  with  you  on 
the  deal;  would  you — would  you  call  me 
a  good  man  to  go  out  there?" 

I  stared.  "What!"  I  exclaimed.  "And 
leave  all  this?"  I  waved  my  hand  over 
the  splendid,  passing  show.  The  lovely 
ladies  were  singling  out  our  cab  with  an 
eager  kindness  they  did  not  display  when 
I  rode  alone. 

"Sure  thing  I"  he  said. 

f  suppose  I  continued  to  look  incredu- 
lous. 

"It's  not  just  a  case  of  sore  head,"  he 
went  on.  "It's  been  stewing  for  a  long 
time.  'All  this,'  as  you  call  it,  has  got  on 
my  nerves.  I'm  sick  of  the  empty  bustle, 
the  futile  bumming  about  from  noon  un- 
til sunrise.  The  Avenue  and  the  Great 
White  Way  don't  represent  life.  I  want 
to  get  down  to  tacks." 

"Good  business!"  I  said  encouragingly. 

He  looked  at  me  frankly,  almost  shyly. 
"I'm  going  to  keep  at  you  till  I  prove  I'm 
in  earnest.  Any  way,  I  hope  we  can  see 
more  of  each  other.  We've  sort  of  drifted 
apart  lately,  but  I've  always  admired  you, 
Tom.  You  stand  on  your  own  bottom. 
Hope  you  don't  think  I'm  balmy — talking 
like  this.  The  fact  is,  I've  had  a  change 
of  heart,  as  they  say.  It's  been  coming  on 
a  long  time,  and  something  clinched  it. 
I'll  tell  you  some  time." 

"Cherchez  la  femme,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Bob  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  few  days  we  saw  a  lot  of  each 
other.  Frank  and  boyish  as  ever,  he  was 
for  no  half-measures,  but  gave  me  his  con- 
fidence completely.  He  looked  into  tung- 
sten, and  offered  to  take  a  half-interest 
on  the  spot,  but  I  wanted  to  hold  off  until 
I  was  sure  this  was  more  than  a  passing 
impulse.  One  learns  to  be  indulgent  with 
the  rich. 
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It  was  about  two  weeks  later  that  we 
mat  at  the  Ondcrdonk  cotillion,  the  first 
uug*  at  lair  ol'  the  season,  given  to  intro- 
duce some  niece  or  another.  We  made 
our  bow.-  together,  and  once  more  it  was 
made  clear  to  me  that  my  social  quotations 
jumped  twenty  points  when  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  Bob  Vesey. 

"Mr.  Vesey,  Mr.  Orford,  so  good  of  you 
to  come!"  said  Mrs.  Ondcrdonk,  that  su- 
perb matron — bracketing  us  to  save  time. 
"You  must  both  come  L  ick  to  me  by  and 
by,  for  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
niece,  Miss  Bushrod,  of  Virginia,  who  is 
going  to  turn  all  your  heads!  Beautiful, 
spirited,  and  distractingly  unconventional 
— so  look  out  for  yourselves!" 

With  the  usual  inane  smiles,  we  backed 
away  from  her  large,  playful  forefinger, 
and  Bob,  slipping  his  arm  through  mine, 
led  me  downstairs  again.  He  knew  the 
house. 

"The  bright  particular  star  of  the  even- 
ing is  evidently  late  in  rising,"  he  said 
carelessly.  "We'll  have  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  jamboree  commences.  Let's  have 
some  smoke  and  talk.". 

We  found  two  padded  chairs  in  the 
corner  of  the  vast,  dim  billiard-room,  and 
lit  up. 

"Still  strong  for  the  higher  things  of 
life?"  I  queried,  facetiously. 

"Still  leery  of  me,  I  see,"  he  returned. 

He  drew  his  chair  closer  to  mine.  "Look 
here,  Tom,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what 
happened  to  me  last  month,"  he  said  im- 
pulsively. "You're  the  only  one  I  care 
to  have  know  about  it." 

"Fire  away!"  I  said,  more  pleased  with 
his  confidence  than  I  would  show.  His 
story   follows. 

I  went  up  to  Wanaque  in  August  to 
spend  a  month  with  my  family.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  stayed  only  three  days, 
and  they  are  all  sore  on  me — but  that's 
where  the  story  comes  in.  I  was  motoring 
over  to  Tuxedo  to  play  polo  when  it  hap- 
pened. Do  you  know  that  country? 
Rather  decent  roads.  I  burst  a  tire  half 
way  up  a  long  hill  over  the  Ramapo  Moun- 
tains, and  was  stalled  for  an  hour. 
God-forsaken  country;  hills,  stones  and 
sertib — no  house  in  miles.  Well,  there  I 
sat,  smoking,  and  cursing  my  luck,  an3 
envying  Trudeau  while  he  worked — he's 


my  mechanician,  aud  he  gets  a  heap  nkore 
out  of  fife  on  his  twenty-five  per  than  I 
do  on  my  twenty-five  hundred — when  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  woman's  voice  below. 

It  was  one  of  those  rich  mezzos  that 
draw  the  very  heart  out  of  your  breast, 
and  the  song  was  a  teasing,  dreamy  South- 
ern lullaby — 'pon  my  word,  Tom,  it  made 
a  shiver  of  delight  run  up  and  down  my 
spine.  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw 
an  old  white  horse  drawing  a  shabby  wa- 
gon, like  a  grocer's  delivery,  come  slowly 
around  a  bend  in  the  road.  The  song  was 
suddenly  called  in.  You  can  imagine  how 
eagerly  I  waited  for  the  outfit  to  come  up. 

Presently  I  made  out  that  two  young- 
sters sat  on  the  seat — boy  and  girl.  They 
looked  very  much  alike,  both  slim,  dark, 
and  ardent;  brother  and  sister  undoubted- 
ly, and  probably  twins;  but  while  he  was 
only  a  boy,  she  was  woman  complete — 
and  such  a  woman !  By  Gad !  when  she 
raised  her  eyes  they  shone  like  two  fire- 
dies  in  the  dusk,  and  her  mouth  was  the 
most  perfect  shape  of  red  in  the  world. 
She  carried  a  three-seasons-old  hat  like  a 
crown,  and  wore  a  faded  print  dress  like 
a  blooming  creation.  It  was  her  eyes  that 
got  you;  brave,  defiant,  and  clear;  they 
were  the  eyes  of  a  youngster  who  would 
dare  anything. 

As  they  drove  by,  she  glanced  at  me 
with  perfect  candor  and  blankuess,  while 
the  boy  kept  his  eyes  self-consciously  in 
front  of  him.  The  wagon  had  a  dingy 
white  canvas  top  without  any  lettering. 
and  different-shaped  bundles  stuck  out  be- 
hind, as  if  the  young  couple  were  moving. 
The  horse  was  a  good  horse,  and  well  fed, 
but  old.    I  can  see  the  outfit  nowl 

Have  you  ever  had  a  perfectly  insane 
impulse,  and  given  way  to  it?  Probably 
not.  You  must  remember  I  was  sitting 
there  absolutely  disgusted  with  the  world 
as  I  found  it  when  this  lovely  young  crea- 
ture with  the  celestial  voice  came  along  in 
her  old  clothes,  giving  off  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing like  a  radiator  in  a  frosty  room.  With- 
out a  second  thought,  I  grabbed  my  suit- 
case— I  was  going  to  stay  to  dinner  and 
dance — and  hopped  out  on  the  road. 
"When  you  get  her  blown  up,  take  the 
car  back,"  I  said  to  Trudeau.  "I'll  walk. 
It's  only  a  few  miles." 

I  overtook  the  grocer's  wagon  before  it 
got  to  the  top  of  the  hill.     As  I  came 
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alongside,  the  girl  looked  at  me  sidewise 
with  a  little  twinkle.  I  suppose  I  made  a 
comical  figure,  walking  along  in  my  polo 
togs,  with  a  white  blanket  coat  over  all, 
but  I  didn't  care,  because  I  saw  that  she 
liked  me — you  can't  mistake  that  look. 
It  keyed  up  my  nerve. 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  said,  lifting  my 
cap  to  Brother.  "I  am  Robert  Vesey.  I'm 
on  my  way  to  Tuxedo  to  play  polo,  and  my 
car  has  broken  down.  Will  you  give  me 
a  lift?" 

The  boy  pulled  up.  He  was  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  me,  but  was  perfectly 
polite.  "We  are  going  to  New  City,"  he 
said ;  "but  we  can  put  you  half  way  along 
your  road." 

He  insisted  on  giving  up  his  place  to 
me,  while  he  sat  on  the  footboard,  with 
his  feet  on  the  shafts.  He  was  diffident 
and  ill  at  ease,  but  the  girl  beside  me  made 
friends  instantly,  like  a  fearless,  well-bred 
child. 

"We  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Robert 
Vesey,"  she  said,  a  little  mockingly. 

"In  the  newspapers,"  added  her  bro- 
ther. 

"You  mustn't  believe  all  you  read,"  I 
said,  a  bit  anxiously. 

She  laughed.  "I'm  glad  to  have  had  a 
look  at  you,"  she  said. 

In  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  re- 
marked about  the  song  I  had  heard. 
"Did  you  like  it?"  she  said  carelessly. 
T  begged  her  to  go  on  with  it,  and  with- 
out any  fuss  she  lifted  her  breast,  and 
poured  out  those  warm,  velvety  tones, 
while  I  sat  beside  her,  quite  foolish  with 
delight. 

"Join  in  the  chorus,  Pen,"  she  said, 
prodding  her  brother. 

He  had  a  boyish  baritone,  not  quite  past 
the  reedy  stage,  but  fresh  and  true. 

"Do  you  sing?"  she  asked  me  abruptly, 
when  she  had  come  to  the  end. 

I  saw  it  was  as  sure  a  way  as  any  to  win 
their  hearts,  and  I  promptly  gave  them 
the  Mermaid,  and  taught  them  the  rollick- 
ing chorus.  I  followed  it  up  by  teaching 
them  the  glees  we  sang  at  college,  and  long 
before  the  old  white  horse  reached  the 
fork  of  the  roads  we  were  singing  and 
laughing  together  like  three  old  chums. 
The  boy  forgot  his  diffidence,  and,  climb- 
ing astride  the  old  horse,  faced  us  and 
b^at  time.     The  woods  rang  with  our  fool- 


ish laughter — hers  was  like  a  peal  of  gol- 
den bells,  Tom.  I  tell  you  there  is  noth- 
ing to  break  the  ice  like  singing  together. 

I  suppose  it's  because  I'm  a  kid  at 
heart  myself  that  I  know  how  to  win 
them.  Any  way,  when  we  got  to  the 
dividing  of  the  roads,  they  made  no  se- 
cret of  their  regret.  To  delay  the  mom- 
ent of  parting,  they  asked  me  to  share 
their  lunch,  and  down  we  sat  in  the 
grass,  and  ate  bread  and  jelly,  ginger- 
snaps  and  apples.  Never  tasted  anything 
so  good  in  my  life. 

You  can  imagine  I  was  full  of  curiosity 
concerning  my  charming  young  friends 
— who  and  what  they  were — but  on  that 
subject  they  were  mum.  They  seemed 
like  our  kind  right  enough,  but,  then, 
there  were  the  shabby  old  clothes  to 
account  for,  and,  besides,  you  could  hard- 
ly imagine  any  of  our  youngsters  being 
allowed  to  gypsy  it  on  the  roads,  however 
they  might  want  to.  Finally,  part  of  the 
secret  came  out. 

"That  Mermaid  song  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  work  in  when  we  strike  the  sea- 
side," remarked  the  girl. 

"Work  in?"  I  queried. 

"We  havn't  introduced  ourselves,  have 
we?"  she  said,  with  her  provoking  smile. 
"We're  the  Peregrines'  traveling  show : 
moving  pictures,  plantation  melodies, 
and  palmistry.  We  show  in  New  City 
to-night,  Haverstraw  Wednesday,  Tomp- 
kins Cove  Thursday,  Highland  Falls  Fri- 
day, and  Cornwall  on  Saturday — just  the 
little  places." 

That  was  kind  of  a  knockout  blow. 
Tom.  The  thought  of  such  a  jolly,  wan- 
dering life  was  in  itself  maddeningly  at- 
tractive at  that  moment — and  then  to  be 
with  her  all  day!  'Pon  my  word,  for  a 
moment  I  was,  as  the  story-tellers  say, 
dumb  with  longing.  Then  I  had  insane 
impulse  number  two.  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated before  trying  it  on  with  sophisticated 
grown-ups,  but  youngsters  have  open 
minds. 

"Take  me  with  you,"  I  stammered. 

The  boy  looked  startled,  the  girl  de- 
mure. 

"You  have  to  play  polo  this  afternoon,'- 
said  she. 

"It  was  only  a  practice  game — they 
can  get  a  dozen  in  my  place,"  I  said.  liX 
can  telephone  or  wire  from  the  first  town." 
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"Would  you  come  in  those  clothes?" 
-he  asked  teasingly. 

"Sure  thing!"  I  said.  "It  would  call 
attention  to  the  show." 

She  laughed. 

"I  have  evening  clothes  in  the  bag,  that 
I  could  wear  at  the  concerts,"  I  added. 
"I'll  sing,  and  take  tickets,  and  work  the 
picture  machine.  I'll  travel  ahead  of  the 
show  and  make  arrangements.  You 
simply  can't  get  along  without  me." 

The  boy  turned  me  down  flat.  It  was 
his  sister  he  was  thinking  of,  I  could  see, 
and  I  respected  him  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
I  was  determined  to  go.  I  wheedled  and 
cajoled  and  made  him  laugh.  He  was  a 
manly  kid,  but  he  was  no  match  for  one 
so  much  older.  No  one  can  resist  me 
when  my  heart  is  set  on  a  thing.  I  beat 
him  down  with  my  good  humor,  and  he 
began  to  weaken  at  last. 

"We  make  very  little,"  he  objected, 
with  a  frown. 

"Good  heavens!  I  don't  want  to  make 
anything!"  I  cried. 

"If  you  did  come,  we  should  insist  on 
your  taking  your  share,"  he  said  stiffly. 

I  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  press  that 
point.  "Very  well,"  I  said;  "but  not  a 
whole  third,  for  you  are  supplying  the 
outfit.  I'll  take  one-fifth,  and  vou  two- 
fifths  each." 

"Let  me  consult  with  my  sister,"  he 
said. 

I  jumped  up  and  left  them  together. 
I  had  no  doubts  about  what  she  would 
say,  for  I  thought  she  was  pretty  strong 
for  me.  Ye  gods!  what  a  delightful  time 
I  was  promising  myself  on  the  roadf 
Presently  they  called  me  back,  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  all  right.  I  was  engaged  for 
a  week's  trial,  and  we  hit  the  trail  for 
New  City,  with  much  laughter  and  song. 

Well,  Tom,  I  made  good  at  the  very 
first  stand.  My  polo  togs  alone  created  a 
sensation  in  that  humble  village,  and  a 
crowd  followed  me  whenever  T  stepped 
out-of-doors.  At  night  we'd  have  had  to 
hang  out  S..R.  0.  sign — only  there  wasn't 
any.  It  was  the  most  they  had  taken  in 
anywhere,  they  said. 

The  program  opened  with  the  pictures, 
and  I  made  myself  useful  clawing  rag  off 
the  ivories.  Before  that,  it  seems,  they 
had   had   only   a  banjo.     Then    came  the 


musical  numbers.  Oh,  you  should  have 
seen  that  precious  pair  of  kids  tipped 
back  in  their  chairs  on  the  little  stage, 
strumming  banjos,  and  crooning  their 
lazy,  darky  songs!  (The  boy  wore  a  tight 
dress-suit  of  the  vintage  of  1870  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  girl  had  on  a  muslin 
dress  with  red  ribbons,  almost  as  old- 
fashioned,  but  mighty  becoming.  With- 
out the  awful  hat  she  had  worn  in  the 
cart,  she  looked  doubly  adorable.  I  closed 
the  bill  with  the  Mermaid,  and  after- 
wards Peggy,  in  a  gypsy  make-up,  read 
the  yokels'  palms  for  a  quarter  a  throw. 
Did  I  tell  you  her  brother  called  her 
Peggy? 

The  only  blot  on  our  enjoyment  was 
the  hotel.  All  village  hotels  are  much 
alike.  However,  when  we  set  out  in  the 
early  sunshine,  that  was  all  forgotten. 
The  finest  thing  was  camping  at  noon. 
On  this  day  we  chose  the  summit  of  a 
grassy  hill,  with  half  of  Rockland  County 
spread  at  our  feet,  in  a  hazy  green  pan- 
orama. I  built  a  fire,  and  Peggy  baked 
scones  in  a  frying-pan  before  it.  How 
sweet  it  was  to  lie  in  the  grass  and  watch 
her  bustling  about !  She  was  conscious  of 
my  admiring  eyes,  and  a  little  confused, 
but  she  liked  it. 

Pen  and  I  were  the  best  of  friends,  too. 
The  nicest  thing  about  those  youngsters 
was  the  implicit  way  in  which,  having 
once  taken  me  into  partnership,  they 
trusted  me.  Surely  that  was  the  best  de- 
fense their  inexperience  could  have  had. 
for  none  but  an  out-and-out  ruffian  could 
have  dreamed  of  betraying  their  confi- 
dence. At  the  same  time,  when  I  realized 
the  extent  of  their  innocence,  I  was  glad 
it  was  I  that  was  looking  after  them,  in- 
stead of  some  of  the  men  I  knew. 

That  was  my  life  for  three  delightful 
weeks.  Business  was  uniformly  good.  In 
Haverstraw,  particularly,  we  did  so  well 
that  I  arranged  to  play  a  return  date,  and 
we  opened  an  account  in  the  local  bank. 
The  jumps  between  villages  were  short,  so 
we  loafed  all  day  on  the  road,  footing  it 
for  the  most  part,  and  lingering  in  our 
noonday  camps.  Often  we  got  innocent- 
lv  drunk  on  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and 
on  deserted  stretches  of  road  would  give 
ourselves  up  to  foolishness,  singing  at  the 
top  of  our  lungs,  and  laughing  just  for 
the  sake  of  laughing.     Other  times  we  be- 
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came    as    serious,    and    evolved    weighty 
theories  of  life  over  the  camp-fire. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  found  some- 
thing I  had  lost  for  years;  that  I  had  not 
really  lived  before  since  I  was  a  kid.  And 
to  read  the  papers  you'd  think  that  Mrs. 
Onderdonk's  cotillion  represented  the 
quintessence  of  life.  What  a  delusion ! 
Give  me  the  woods  and  the  green  fields 
and  my  wilful  Peggy  to  make  love  to — 
all  the  while  making  believe  not  to.  I 
was  just  drifting;  I  felt  sure  I  had  only 
to  hold  up  my  finger  and  she  would  come 
to  me,  but  I  held  off;  it  was  such  fun  to 
tease  her  by  pretending  I  didn't  care. 

In  one  way  my  young  friends  were  as 
reticent  as  they  were  frank  in  another. 
Tempt  them  as  I  might  with  confidence 
of  my  own,  I  never  got  anything  about 
their  antecedents  from  them  in  return.  I 
did  not  even  succeed  in  learning  their 
name.  Whenever  I  addressed  Peggy  as 
Miss  Peregrine,  she  merely  showed  all  her 
beautiful  white  teeth  in  a  provoking  smile. 
I  made  up  my  mind  they  must  have  come 
of  first-rate  old  stock,  which  had  dropped 
out  of  the  race.  There  are  lots  like  that 
— salt  of  the  earth,  you  know,  but  poor 
and  obscure,  and  no  longer  able  to  keep 
up  appearances. 

Meanwhile  the  weather  continued  fine, 
and  the  young  September  moon  began  to 
come  out  o'  nights.  In  one  village,  which 
shall  be  nameless,  we  finally  reached  the 
limit  in  the  way  of  a  hotel.  One  sniff  was 
enough  for  Peggy. 

"I  will  not  sleep  in  such  a  beery,  saw- 
dusty,  stale-cabhagy  hole,  and  that's  flat!" 
she  announced. 

"There's  no  help  for  it,"  said  Pen. 

"The  stores  are  still  open,"  said  Peggy. 
"You  can  buy  blankets.    We'll  camp  out, 
and  I'll  cook  for  you.     I'll  sleep  in  the  * 
wagon,  and  vou  two  can   roll  up  by  the 
fire." 

"Bravo!"  I  cried.  T  was  thinking  of 
the  moonlight. 

But  when  I  saw  how  genuinely  dis- 
tressed young  Pen  was  at  the  idea,  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  encourage  her  any  fur- 
ther. I  left  them  to  have  it  out  between 
them — secretly  hoping  that  she  would  get 
her  way.  It  was  a  hotly-contested  battle 
— they  were  very  much  alike,  and  evenly 
matched — but  in  the  end  the  blankets 
were  bought.      Then    my   conscience    did 


reproach  me  for  not  having  thrown  the 
weight  of  my  influence  on  his  side.  It 
was  a  harum-scarum  thing  to  do;  but,  as 
you  have  guessed,  we  were  all  slightly 
mad  by  this  time,  and  no  longer  able  to 
see  things  straight.  And,  really,  the  pros- 
pect of  camping  out  with  Peggy  was  so 
enchanting,  I  had  not  the  strength  of 
mind  to  oppose  it.  Any  way,  the  propri- 
eties were  duly  observed  as  long  as  her 
brother  was  along — at  least,  that  was  what 
I  told  myself. 

Having  won  the  first  engagement,  Peg- 
gy followed  up  her  advantage,  and  for 
three  nights  running  we  camped  out.  Oh, 
Tom,  what  nights — the  happiest  of  my 
life !  Once  we  pitched  at  the  edge  of  a 
meadow,  with  a  grove  of  pine  trees  be- 
hind us ;  once  with  a  little  river  making  a 
pleasant  song  beyond  the  fire,  and  once  on 
top  of  a  hill,  with  a  whole  sea  of  moon- 
light beneath  us.  It  was  so  fine  we  could 
not  bear  to  go  to  bed;  only  Pen,  who,  like 
most  boys  of  his  age,  was  a  good  sleeper, 
would  always  drop  off  after  supper,  leav- 
ing Peggy  and  me  to  talk  by  the  fire. 

There  she  would  sit  with  a  coat  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  her  arms  around  her 
knees,  and  the  firelight  rosy  on  her  face. 
I  suddenly  found  that  unexpected  forces 
were  at  work  within  me;  that  I  was  being 
pulled  up  by  the  very  roots.  I  lost  my 
serene  feeling  of  master}' ;  It  was  now  she 
who  had  me  on  the  run.  In  the  midst  of 
our  slang  and  laughter,  a  terrible  hunger 
for  her  would  strike  me  dumb.  I  forgot 
about  the  difference  in  our  positions.  I 
only  wanted  her. 

And  she  was  clever,  Tom !  One  night 
I  said,  "Peggv,  I'm  getting  sentimental." 

"Don't,  Bob!"  she  said.    "I  hate  taffy!" 

She  had  made  an  effort  to  keep  up  the 
forms,  but  on  the  road  together  as  we  had 
been,  it  was  impossible.  It  was  "Peggy" 
and  "Bob"  by  this  time. 

"I'm  the  taffy,  and  you're  the  fire,"  I 
said.  "If  they  put  me  near  you,  I  must 
begin  to  bubble." 

"Well,  don't  boil  over,  or  you'll  get 
burnt,"  she  said  calmly ;  "and  burnt  taffy 
has  a  horrid  smell!" 

The  last  night  was  the  camp  on  the 
hill.  You  should  have  heard  the  crickets 
and  the  katydids  and  the  whip-poor-wills, 
and  all  the  little  bugs  and  birds  in  their 
symphony  concert.      Peggy  seemed    gent- 
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ler  this  night,  and  I  felt  more  sure  of  my- 
self, and  able  to  lord  it  over  her  again. 
We  were  disputing  about  her  palmistry 
stunt ;  she  never  could  be  got  to  admit  that 
there  was  any  faking  in  it: 

"Dare  you  to  read  mine,"  I  said,  hold- 
ing it  out. 

"Can't  see  it,"  she  said  evasively.  "The 
fire  flickers  so." 

I  put  on  a  hardwood  stick  that  presently 
made  a  clear,  bright  flame.  "Now  try!" 
I  said. 

She  still  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  like 
to  read  the  hands  of  people  I  know.  I 
confuse  what  I  know  about  them  in  other 
ways,  with  what  I  see  in  their  hands."* 

"I  don't  care,"  I  said.  "Tell  me  what 
you  know  about  me,  however  you've 
learned  it." 

She  looked  at  me  oddly.  "Do  you  want 
the  truth?"  she  asked. 

"Go  as  far  as  you  like,"  I  said. 

She  bent  her  head  over  my  hand.  She 
did  not  take  it  in  hers,  as  I  hoped  she 
would.  There  was  something  remote  and 
inscrutable  in  her  face;  I  had  the  feeling 
that  some  goddess  had  dropped  down 
from  her  star  to  tell  me  my  fate — but, 
goddess  or  not,  I  meant  to  pay  her  with  a 
kiss. 

This  is  the  gist  of  what  she  told  me, 
Tom:  "I  see  good  fortune — health,  wealth 
and  many  friends.  A  greater  capacity  for 
receiving  friendship  is  indicated,  than  for 
returning  it.  This  is  the  hand  of  a  dab- 
bler in  life,  of  one  who  has  never  been 
obliged  to  form  a  steady  purpose  and  to 
stick  to  it.  Many  amiable  qualities  are 
shown,  but  the  directing  Will  is  absent. 
Vanity  is  strong — the  insidious  kind  of 
vanity  that  affects  to  despise  the  flattery 
it  thrives  upon." 

You  see,  I  have  not  spared  myself, 
Tom,  in  telling  you.  But  fancy  the  dar- 
ing of  a  girl  of  nineteen  to  tell  me  that  to 
iiiv  face!  And  I  thought  she  was  in  love 
with  me!  It  was  like  an  icy  shower,  and 
T  shivered  under  it.  Then  the  reaction 
set  in,  and  I  tingled  all  over.  I  was  fur- 
ious, but  she  met  my  eyes  unflitchingly. 

"It's  true,"  she  said.. 

In  my  heart  I  loved  her  a  hundred 
times  more  for  her  courage.  She  was  no 
longer  a  pretty  youngster  to  be  indulged. 
but  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me. 
T  braced  mv  shoulders. 


"Give  me  credit  for  taking  it  lik«  a 
man,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  startled  way. 
"Don't  you  hate  me  for  telling  you?"  she 
asked. 

I  shook  my  head.  "I  think  you're  the 
pluckiest  woman  I  ever  met,"  I  said.  And 
then — well,  with  all  the  eloquence  I  could 
muster,  I  asked  her  to  marry  me. 

She  turned  me  down,  Tom.  She  said, 
"I  would  never  marry  the  kind  of  man 
who  takes  women  for  granted." 

"I've  had  my  lesson,"  I  said.  "No  dan- 
ger of  that  now." 

"There's  another  reason — more  import- 
ant," she  said.  "I  will  never  marry  out- 
side of  my  own  position  in  life." 

I'll  spare  you  the  rest  of  it.  I  expect 
I  acted  a  good  deal  like  the  spoiled  child 
who  is  denied  the  moon.  She  never 
wavered;  the  best  she  would  say  was  that 
if  we  ever  met  as  perfect  equals,  I  might 
ask  her  again. 

That's  the  end  of  the  story.  I  left  them 
next  morning.  But  the  lesson  I  learned 
is  still  strongly  before  me.  That's  why 
I'm  going  to  Colorado  to  work. 

When  Bob  finished  his  story,  we  sat 
smoking  in  silence.  We  had  the  big 
billiard-room  entirely  to  ourselves  now. 
There  was  nothing  I  could  say  that  would 
improve  the  situation,  so  I  simply  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  to  show  my  sym- 
pathy. 

Presently  little  Jennison  came  bustling 
up  to  us,  puffing  out  his  cheeks  like  a 
chipmunk.    In  our  hearts  we  cursed  him. 

"Been  looking  all  over  the  house  for 
you,"  he  said  importantly.  "Mrs.  Onder- 
donk  asked  me  to  bring  you  to  her — you 
and  Orford." 

"Come  on,  let's  get  it  over  with,"  Bob 
whispered;  and  we  went  upstairs. 

The  debutante  had  her  back  to  us  as 
we  entered  the  room.  It  was  a  slim  and 
beautiful  back,  and  on  the  top  of  it  poised 
a  little,  black-wreathed  head  as  graceful 
as  a  flower.  She  was  clad  in  a  wonderful 
arrangement  of  dark  blue  and  silver.  As 
Mrs.  Onderdonk  spoke  our  names,  the  girl 
turned  with  a  dazzling  smile— not  for  me ' 

Bob's  hands  dropped  to  his  sides,  and 
be  went  perfectly  white — then  crimson. 

"You!"  he  stammered. 

She  dropped  him  a  funny  little  curtsev. 
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"Mr.  Veeey  and   I  are    old    friends,"  she 
said  to  Mrs.  Onderdonk. 

As  they  walked  away  together,  I  heard 
Bob  say,  "You  witch!  did  you  know  all 
the  time  that  you  would  meet  me  here?" 

She  said,  "I  decline  to  answer." 

I  had  no  more  speech  with  Bob  during 
the  evening,  though,  Heaven  knows,  I 
heard  of  nothing  else.  His  devotion  to  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bushrod  furnished  sensa- 
tional matter  to  the  wagging  tongues. 
Towards  morning,  as  I  was  getting  my 
things  in  the  dressing-room,  I  ran  into 
him. 


"I  assume  the  Colorado  trip  is  off,"  I 
said  slyly. 

Bob  was  in  a  kind  of  happy  trance. 
"'Not  on  your  life!"  he  said,  squeezing  my 
hand  until  the  bones  cracked.  "Only — I 
can't  go  quite  so  soon.  I — I've  got  to  get 
married  first.     She's  coming,  too." 

I  clapped  him  on  both  shoulders  this 
time. 

"Orford,"  he  said,  trying  to  be  very 
stiff  and  formal,  but  beaming  all  over, 
"if  you  have  formed  any  inferences  from 
what  I  told  you  to-nigbt,  I'm  sure  I  can 
depend  on  you  to  keep  them  to  yourself." 

I  laughed  and  beat  him  on  the  back 
again. 


AT  THE  LAST 


At  last;  the  doctor  drops  my  nerveless  hand, 

And  turns  to  face  the  group  about  the  bed. 
Simple  the  words  and  very  low  the  voice, 

I  can  just  catch  the  whispered  phrase,  "He's  dead." 
■  | 

A  woman  shrieks;  is  hurried  from  the  room — 

I  scarcely  knew  her  and  am  moved  to  grin — 
Save  that  the  lips  and  eyes  do  not  respond 

In  this  vague  vastness  I  am  floating  in. 

The  momentary  hush  is  broke  with  words; 

The  preacher  mumbles  out  some  pretty  prayer. 
I  feel,  not  see,  a  presence  close  beside, 

And  her  soft  hands  are  lost  among  my  hair. 

So  this  is  death  that  I  have  pondered  on 
In  puny  terror  through  the  little  years; 

Here  nothing  comes  to  break  the  perfect  rest, 
Save  the  deer  music  ©f  a  woman's  tears. 

— Jamie  P.  Hawiwn. 


SOMEBODY,  from  the  other  car,  pushed  open 
the  door,  and  for  a  moment  there  came  to  him 
a  whiff  of  spring. 

"Without  are  the  wind  and  the  wallflowers, 
The  leaves,  and  the  nests,  and  the  rain, 

And  in  all  of  them  God  is  making 
His  beautiful  purpose  plain, 

But  I  wait  in  a  horror  of  strangeness, 
A  tool  on  his  workshop  floor " 

Who  was  it  who  had  said  that?  He  knew.  And 
yet  in  the  six  full  years  of  his  professional  life  he, 
Paul  Henneker,  had  thought  that  he  knew.  People 
had  said  so.  "We  always  like  to  have  Dr.  Henneker 
because  he  understands."  That  was  what  they  said. 
That  was  what  was  generally  felt.  And  now  he 
knew.  He  had  wondered  a  little  several  times.  Once 
he  had  thought,  '.'If  1  was  not  immune  to  the  ills 
whereof  flesh  is  heir  to  I  could  persuade  myself — " 
It  had  got  no  farther  than  that.  He  had  always 
been  so  well.  All  his  life.  And  then  his  being  a 
doctor.  If  he  had  not  been  a  doctor — well,  there  was 
no  use  going  into  that  now.  What  was  that  in 
Barnaby  Rudge?  That  place  where  Hugh  taunts 
Dennis,  when  his  turn  comes  to  be  worked  off?  "See 
the  hangman  when  it  comes  to  himself!"  Yes,  it 
was  another  story  then — another  story. 

He  had  felt  so  particularly  well  that  day  in 
March — the  irony  of  it! — that  he  had,  just  for  the 
sport  of  the  thing,  snowshoed  over  to  his  diphtheria 


cases  on  the  cross-road.  His  hor.-e  had  been  up  all 
the  night  before  with  the  roads — well,  what  roads 
were  in  the  Townships  in  March — But  he  could 
have  done  it  easily.  If  he  had — no,  there  was  no 
earthly  use  going  into  that  either. 

He  remembered  that  when  the  more  distant 
hills  began  to  blur  with  the  oncoming  storm  he  had 
exulted.  He  loved  the  wind  in  his  face,  the  taste  of 
snow  on  his  lips,  the  need  to  exert  himself  to  reach 
his  destination,  get  his  work  done,  and  be  back  home 
again  before  the  early  darkness  should  be  upon  him. 
Even  on  the  way  back,  when  he  knew  he  could  do  it 
easily,  he  had  pressed  forward  as  if  impelled  by  some 
unseen  hand,  driven  by  some  sinister  fate.  Perhaps 
if  he  had  gone  more  slowly  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  snowed  over  ditch  into  which  he  fell  was  only 
snowed  over.  He  saw  it  plainly  enough  afterwar  I. 
when  he  crawled  out  with  a  broken  ankle.  Somehow, 
after  hours  of  painful  effort,  he  had  dragged  him- 
self to  the  roadside  where,  still  later,  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  farmer  and  taken  home  on  his  sledge  in  a 
comatose  condition.  But  even  then,  he  remembere  1. 
he  had  thought  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  broken 
ankle  and  perhaps  grip — nothing  like  this.  Good 
God!    How  could  he?    This  meant — death. 

The  train  was  going  more  slowly  now.  They 
had  begun  the  incline.  There  was  none  of  that  mad, 
joyous  speeding,  that  sensation  as  of  rushing  along 
with  life  itself,  such  as  there  had  been  in  the  valley- 
One  sensed  re-adjustment,  a  settling  down,  all  ener- 
gy, as  it  were,  subverted  into  just  going.  After  the 
poetry  of  life,  the  prose.  Yes.  They  were  climbing. 
Through  the  window  he  could  begin  to  look  down 
on  little  amber  streams  threading  the  gorges,  could 
.-ee  mayflowers  dance  themselves  down  to  the  very 
car  windows.  A  purer  air  crept  into  the  car,  an  air 
that  chilled  by  the  suggestiveness  of  its  very  purity. 

In  past  years  he  had  sent  many  of  his  patients  up 
here.  He  recalled  one  case  in  particular.  He  was 
seeing  a  young  fellow,  whose  meteoric  career  at  Mc- 
<  Jill  was  temporarily  interrupted,  off  at  the  Windsor 
station.    His  own  words  came  back  to  him.     "You've 


got  to  fight  it.  up  and  ('own,  first  and  last,  and  all  the 
time  between  whiles.  A  losing  battle,  you  say?  No 
good  trying?  Tell  that  to  somebody  else.  You've 
played  football.  You  used  to  be  a  eraekerjack  at 
hockey.  Did  you  play  less  hard  when  the  game  was 
dead  against  yon?  Not  on  your  life  you  didn't!  And 
you're  not  going  to  now.  You're  going  up  there, 
and  you're  going  to  win  ont.'-  And  now  here  he 
was  coming  himself. 

The  train  strained  forward.  Now  it  took  them 
through  deep  tunnels,  where  the  yellow  sunlight  was 
quite  shut  out.  Now  it  bore  them  across  picturesque 
ravines.  Now  through  a  midnight  of  sombre  pines. 
But  always  it  carried  them  upward.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  it  stopped. 
They  were  there. 

With  an  effort  Dr.  Henneker  rose.  He  reached 
up  for  his  hat  and  overcoat.  As  he  lifted  his  grip 
his  eye  fell  on  the  foreign  hotel  labels  with  which  it 
was  bespattered.  There  would  soon  be  another.  He 
waited  until  the  hecfic-looking  man  and  the  girl 
with  the  grievous  cough  had  passed,  and  then  fol- 
lowed out  in  their  wake.  He  was  expected  at  the 
Sanitarium,  but  had  not  looked  to  be  met  by  any- 
thing but  the  public  conveyance.  So  when  the  man 
he  had  singled  out  from  the  platform  as  one  of  his 
own  profession  came  forward  and  shook  hands  cordi- 
ally, he  was  a  little  surprised,  and  still  more  so  at  his 
words. 

"Dr.  Pierce,  of  course.  Just  come  this  way,  Dr. 
Pierce.  We  will  send  your  things  on  up  and  set  out 
at  once.  Your  train  was  quite  half  an  hour  late,  and 
there's  little  enough  time  to  lose.  I  had  a  bad  mom- 
ent just  now  before  I  saw  you.  I  have  heard  of  your 
close  shaves,  and  thought  that  this  time  you  ran  it  a 
bit  too  close.  Mighty  good  thing  you  didn't!  We 
should  have  lost  the  woman,  for  I  could  never  have 
operated  alone." 

He  stopped  out  of  breath,  and  Dr.  Henneker,  who 
had  been  trying  in  vain  to  speak,  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  a  word  edgewise. 
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"I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  began, 
"I  am—" 

"Yes,  I  remember.  You  touched  on  that  in  your 
letter.  You  thought  our  diagnosis  at  fault,  at  least 
incomplete.  You  thought  the  root  of  the  trouble 
lay  deeper,  that  we  should  operate  for  cancer  as  well 

as but  we  won't  go  into  that  now.     Excuse  me. 

I'll  see  that  your  things  are  sent  up,  and  then " 


He  was  not  gone  long,  but  long  enough  for  Dr. 
Henneker  to  think  to  a  purpose  and  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  a  decision. 

"See  here,"  he  said,  when  the  other  had  joined 
him,  "I'd  like  to  know  just  where  I  stand,  Dr. er 


"McCowan,"  filled  in  his  companion,  adding, 
with  a  smile,  "the  stories  I  have  heard  of  your  mem- 
ory are  not  far  out  o."  the  way,  I  see." 

"Urn,  No.  Now  about  this  operation,  Dr.  Mc- 
Cowan. You  say  tbat  it  is  serious.  Can't  you  get 
in  another  doctor?  I  came,  but  the  truth  is  I'm  a 
bit  seedy — touch  of  grip,  you  understand? — and  if 
you  could  call  in  someone  else  I'd  rather  not— — " 

"Heavens,  man !  this  isn't  a  time  to  think  of 
yourself!  It's  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  I  tell  you. 
in  the  city  I  suppose  you  look  at  these  things  differ- 
ently," he  went  on  more  mildly,  "you  pick  and 
choose,  so  to  speak.    Now,  with  us  a  life  is  a  life." 

"I've  come  to  realize  that,"  Henneker  said 
quietly.  "But  I'm  game,"  he  added,  a  light  coming 
into  his  eye,  "only  I  wish  you  run  through  the  case 
again  with  me.  You  went  over  it  fairly  minutely 
before,  I  suppose,  but,  well,  you  know  my  failing." 

"Oh,  all  right.  Just  as  you  say.  We  can  talk  as 
we  go  along.  Hope  you  don't  mind  a  little  climb- 
ing? The  house  is  off  the  main  road  and  we  save 
time  that  we  can't  well  afford  to  lose  by  taking  this 
short  cut." 

And  so  they  started  out.  If  Dr.  Henneker  did 
not  always  keep  up  with  him,  if  on  the  steeper 
grades  he  was  overtaken  by  fits  of  violent  coughing, 
his  companion  was  too  pre-occupied  with  the  subject 
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in  hand  to  pay  much  attention.  Though  after  one 
of  these  spasms  he  did  say,  "George,  but  you  have 
got  a  cough." 

"Comes  on  like  this  sometimes,"  gasped  Hen- 
neker.  "I  do  myself  proud  when  I  really  get 
started." 

"I  should  think  you  did !  But  to  go  back  to  what 
you  were  saying — "  And  once  more  they  engaged 
in  a  discussion  which  lasted  until  they  reached  their 
destination. 

Of  all  the  multifold  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
his  profession  the  thing  that  Paul  Henneker  loved 
best  of  all  to  do  was  surgery.  For  the  rest  he  had 
the  born  physician's  inherent  liking.  For  surgery 
he  had  something  more.  It  absorbed  him.  It  lifted 
him  above  himself.  For  the  time  he  was  as  one 
inspired.  He  did  everything  right  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  could  not  do  it  wrong.  Dr.  McCowan, 
watching  him  that  afternoon,  was  filled  with  envy. 
He  held  his  peace,  however,  until,  everything  well 
over,  they  had  left  behind  them  a  thankful  house- 
hold and  were  again  climbing  hills.  Then  his 
thought  found  utterance. 

"You  had  it  in  you  to  do  a  masterly  piece  of 
work  like  that,"  he  exploded,  "and  yet  you  were 
fussed  about  coming!  If  there  had  been  any  alter- 
native would  have  denied  yourself  the  joy  of  your 
art — for  it  was  a  joy.     I  could  see  that." 

"Yes.  It  was  a  joy.  And  I  used  to  think  it  was 
a.  little  thing  to  be  able,  allowed,  to  do  one's  work! 
Little!  What  more  could  a  man  possibly  ask?"  Then 
aoruptly,  in  an  altered  voice,  "is  it  much  farther  to 
the  Sanitarium?" 

"We  are  just  there.  Of  course  you  will  stay  over 
the  night?" 

"I— Yes.    Over  the  night." 

"We  are  full  up  now,"  continued  the  other. 
"Which  reminds  me.  We  were  expecting  a  patient 
from  down  your  way.  You  didn't  happen  to  see 
anything  of  him,  did  you?" 

Receiving  no  reply  he  turned  and  saw  that  his 
companion   was  swaying  as  he  stood,  saw   that   the 
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handkerchief  that  he  held  pressed  to  his  lips  was 
sujfused  with  a  crimson  something  that  deepened 
while  he  looked.  Too  horrified  even  to  speak  he  took 
him  by  the  arm  and  half  supported,  half  carried 
him  the  remaining  few  steps  to  the  Sanitarium.  As 
they  entered  an  attendant  came  forward  to  meet 
them. 

"Dr.  Pierce  telephoned  that  he  missed  his  train 
and  there  was  no  other  to-night,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  it  would  be  too  late  if  he  came  up  to-mor- 
row?" 

"Missed  his  train!    Then  who  the  deuce  is  this?" 

A  glint  of  humor  for  an  instant  showed  in  Hen- 
neker's  eyes. 

"The  patient,"  he  coughed. 

They  got  him  to  bed.  They  did  everything  they 
could.  But  everything,  in  this  case,  was  not  enough. 
Hemorrhage  followed  hemorrhage.  Before  morning 
he  died.  Once,  between  paroxysms,  feeling  the  doc- 
tor's troubled  eyes  upon  him,  he  smiled. 

"Don't  look  so  reproachful,  McCowan." 

"It  was  a  reckless  thing  to  do,"  fulminated  the 
doctor,  "a  beastly,  heroic  thing  1" 

Henneker  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  seemed  to 
be  thinking. 

"No.  Not  reckless,"  he  said  reflectively,  "I  was 
bound  to  be  snuffed  out  sooner  or  later.  And  not 
heroic,  for  I'm  not  that  sort  of  chap.  I  don't  much 
expect  I  can  make  you  understand.  But  it  was  just 
sheer  hankering  to  have  it  all  of  some  use.  That 
was  what  cut  me  up.  I  couldn't  see  the  use  of  it. — 
What  makes  you  look  so  queer?"  he  broke  off  to  ask. 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  thinking  of  something 
George  Eliot  wrote  about  'the  greatest  gift  the  hero 
leaves  his  race  is  to  have  been  a  hero.'  Somehow  you 
made  me  think  of  it." 
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The 
Business  Problems  of  the  Day 

By 
George  W.  Perkins 


Mr.  Perkins  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  business 
men  of  the  age.  He  was  for  many  years  senior  partner  with  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  from  ivhich  he  retired  a  few  years  ago. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  great  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation;  president  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  a 
director  of  many  other  industrial  corporations.  He  is  now  devot- 
ing much  of  his  time  to  the  larger  commercial  problems  of  the  day. 


THE  business  men  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  deep- 
ly concerned  for  a  number  of 
years — and  this  concern  has  been  growing 
rather  than  lessening — over  two  prob- 
lems: first:  The  relations  between  capital 
and  labor;  second:  The  relations  between 
business  and  government. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  agitation  that 
has  been  going  on  in  connection  with 
both  of  these  problems  must  abate  and 
some  practical  solution  be  found,  or  seri- 
ous results  will  follow.  It  is  comparative- 
ly easy  to  point  out  trouble,  to  locate  de- 
fects, to  prophesy  disaster.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  point  out  a  safe  and 
sane  way  out  of  trouble,  correct  the  de- 
fects, and  avoid  the  disaster.  It  is  so  easy 
to  tear  down ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  build  up. 

T,  for  one,,  believe  that  our  statesmen 
and  politicians  have  not  sufficiently 
studied  the  causes  underlying  our  present 
troubles;  and  you  would  not  take,  with 
much  hope  of  satisfactory  or  permanent 
relief,  the  prescription  of  a  physician  who 
had  not  first  carefully  and  thoroughly 
diagnosed  the  cause  of  your  illness. 

Our  lawmakers,  in  both  the  nation  and 
the  state,  have  vied  with  one  another  for 
a  number  of  years  in  enacting  legislation 
the  tendency  of  which  has  been  to  restrict. 


contract  and  limit  the  business  men's 
activities.  During  these  very  same  years 
our  inventors  have  vied  with  one  another 
(and  with  unprecedented  success)  in 
placing  in  the  hands  of  business  men  var- 
ious instruments  which  broaden  and  ex- 
pand the  business  man's  activities.  The 
clashing  of  these  two  great  forces  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  present  conditions. 
While  laws  have  been  enacted,  having  as 
their  purpose  the  prevention  of  business 
getting  together,  we  have  had  the  uses  of 
steam  and  electricity  so  perfected  that  the 
business  world  has  been  irresistibly  drawn 
together;  and  the  attempts  of  man  to 
make  laws  that  will  nullify  conditions 
that  have  come  about  through  the  con- 
quest of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  will 
never  succeed. 

Electricity  in  the  hands  of  man  has 
been  the  creator  of  our  modern  corpora- 
tions. It  is  the  mind,  not  the  body,  that 
does  business,  and  electricity  has  emanci- 
pated the  mind  from  the  body  and  given 
it  wings.  If  a  lot  of  good  people  will 
think  a  little  more,  if  they  will  be  logical, 
they  will  have  to  conclude  that  even  a 
literal  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
would  not  accomplish  their  desires.  What 
they  really  want,  in  order  to  actually  at- 
tain their  ends,  is  a  new  law  making  it  a 
penal  offence  to  use  steam  or  electricitv. 
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Just  a  simple  little  law  like  that  would  be 
one  certain  way  of  solving  our  present 
problems. 

One  would  think,  from  the  political 
teachings  of  the  last  ten  years  and  the 
laws  enacted  during  that  time,  that  we 
were  confronted  with  a  new  order  of  man, 
full  of  evil  purpose,  and  that,  having  been 
endowed  by  the  Almighty  with  almost 
superhuman  mental  powers,  he  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  accomplish  his  evil  purpose. 
What  are  the  facts?  Simply  these:  That 
what  has  happened,  has  happened 
through  evolution.  The  great  business 
combinations  of  the  day  have  come  about 
naturally  and  solely  because  of  the  inven- 
tions of  our  time  that  are  applicable  to 
business  uses.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this 
assembly  who  will  not  realize,  if  he  will 
stop  to  think  a  moment,  that  his  father, 
had  he  been  five  times  as  able  as  he  was, 
could  not  have  begun  to  accomplish  in 
business  what  his  son  can  accomplish  to- 
day, for  the  simple  and  sole  reason  that 
he  had  not  the  machinery  with  which  to 
supplement  his  mental  ability.  Our  fore- 
fathers had  no  stenographers,  no  type- 
writing machines;  they  had  not  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  20th  Century 
Limited,  nor  the  ocean  greyhound. 

The  first  crying  requisite  for  doing 
business  is  inter-communication.  It  is  by 
this  means  that  you  get  a  customer,  and 
the  more  readily  you  can  get  at  your  cus- 
tomer and  the  larger  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers you  can  readily  get  at,  the  more 
business  you  can  do.  In  the  day  of  the 
stage  coach  and  all  the  lack  of  inter-com- 
munication that  went  with  that  period,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  any  one  man 
or  group  of  men  to  do  a  large  business. 
There  can  be  no  possible  question  about 
that.  To-day  a  man  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness, resident  at  any  given  point,  has  only 
to  have  the  desire  to  quote  a  price  on  his 
wares  to  almost  any  point  in  the  civilized 
world  and  he  can  do  it  in  the  morning 
and  have  his  answer  by  night.  Thus, 
inter-communication  has  developed  by 
leaps  and  bounds  from  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  to  a  distance  only  bounded  by  the 
circumference  of  the  earth;  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  our  business  concerns 
have  just  about  kept  pace  in  their  growth 
and  development  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  inter-communication. 


Only  a  few  days  ago  the  news  was  her- 
alded that  a  man  had  perfected  an  inven- 
tion by  which  a  number  of  people  could 
talk  over  one  telephone  wire  at  the  same 
time  without  interrupting  one  another, 
and  that  this  invention  was  to  be  patented, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  man  or 
corporation,  but  for  the  free  use  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

If  what  I  have  said  thus  far  is  sound, 
is  correct,  it  proves  that  we  are  living  in 
an  essentially  "get  together"  age.  The 
more  closely  people  are  thrown  together 
and  the  larger  the  number  of  people  who 
are  thrown  closely  together,  the  more  im- 
perative it  becomes  that  they  learn  how  to 
get  on  together ;  for  if  they  do  not  get  on 
together  and  there  is  trouble,  that  trouble 
will  be  more  serious  and  will  affect  more 
people  than  if  a  small  community  had 
failed  to  get  on  together  and  trouble  had 
broken  out. 

With  our  social  and  business  world 
drawn  so  closely  together  by  bands  of 
steel  and  streams  of  electricity,  we  must 
look  for  the  solution  of  our  problems  to 
ways  and  means  that  will  enable  us  to  get 
on  together;  for  we  are  not  going  back- 
wards, we  are  not  going  to  abandon  the 
wireless  and  the  20th  Century  Limited; 
we  are  going  on  even  to  the  practical  navi- 
gation of  the  air,  if  that  be  possible. 

Some  of  us  who  believe  that  these  con- 
ditions are  practical  and  not  theoretical 
ones — conditions  that  will  change  only  in 
that  they  will  become  more  pronounced 
in  their  tendencies,  have  been  taking  a 
look  ahead  for  the  welfare  of  our  country 
and  the  coming  generations  and  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  day 
of  ruthless  competition  has  served  its  pur- 
pose and  that  we  must,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  get  away  from  it  to  a  more 
humane  method  of  doing  business.  Ruth- 
less competition  by  ox-team  could  never 
be  very  serious,  but  ruthless  competition 
by  electricity  means  bankruptcy.  Compe- 
tition at  best  means  the  success  of  one, 
the  failure  of  another;  it  means  cruelly 
low  wages  ot  one  time;  with  the  public 
paying  the  bills  at  another  time;  it  nie:in< 
uncertainty  always. 

It  is  said  for  competition  that  it  pre- 
vents monopoly  and  that  monopoly  would 
mean  fleecing  the  public  all  the  time. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  question.     Compe- 
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tition  that  competes,  that  is  real,  that  is 
earnest,  under  present  conditions  of  life 
would  be  too  destructive  to  be  tolerated. 
Monopoly,  complete  and  unrestrained, 
under  private  ownership  or  management, 
would  alike  ho  intolerable  under  present 
conditions  of  life.  Some  other  method 
n i ust  he  found,  and  it  would  seem  to  lie 
through  the  medium  of  co-operation.  By 
co-operation  T  mean  a  system  of  doing 
business  by  which  all  parties  interested 
will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  business; 
and  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  in  this  country  where  we 
can  safely  undertake  "the  organization  of 
our  business  fabric  along  these  lines. 

The  millennium  has  not  yet  arrived. 
but  no  thoughtful  man  will  deny  that 
there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of  the 
business  conscience  in  recent  years.  The 
old  motto,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
in  place  of  being  more  or  less  a  beautiful 
sentiment,  is  coming  to  be  more  of  a 
practical  reality.  The  day  has  come  when 
to  be  honest  means  not  technically,  legal- 
ly honest,  but  broadly,  humanely  honest 
— honest  in  thought,  in  purpose,  in  act. 
Man  is  still  selfish,  and  this  must  be  seri- 
ously reckoned  with  in  calculating  what 
he  will  do  in  his  relationship  with  his 
fellows.  There  is,  however,  such  a  thing 
as  benighted  selfishness  and  such  a  thing 
as  enlightened  selfishness.  I  believe  that 
with  the  awakening  of  the  business  con- 
science is  coming  what  might  be  called  an 
enlightened  selfishness — by  which  T  mean 
a,  realization  that  for  one's  own  best  pe- 
cuniary interests  the  methods  of  the  past 
cannot  be  the  methods  of  the  future;  that 
as  we  are  living  in  a  "get  together"  aoe 
we  must  do  business  on  a  "live  and  let 
live"  basis,  and  that  one's  own  selfish  in- 
terest makes  the  doing  of  business  on  a 
co-operative  basis  more  profitable  in  the 
long  run  than  on  the  basis  of  ruthless 
competition. 

But  iust  as  surelv  as  you  cannot  Ivve 
comnetition  unless  it  competes,  so  iust  as 
surelv  you  can  only  have  co-operation 
that  co-operates.  T  mean  bv  this,  co-oper- 
ation in  anv  given  line  of  business  will 
fail  unless  it  is  co-operation  between  labor 
and  capital,  between  capital  and  con- 
sumer, between  company  and  govern- 
ment. Co-operation  between  labor  and 
capital  cannot    be    effected    by  the  mere 


paying  of  wages  and  by  the  giving  of 
gratuities  or  voluntary  rewards  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  great  educational  sys 
terns  fostered  by  the  state  and  wealthy 
individuals,  have  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  develop- 
ing the  independent  thinker  among  the 
masses,  with  the  result  that  the  question 
between  capital  and  labor  to-day  is  not 
so  much  the  amount  of  wage  a  man  should 
be  paid  as  it  is  whether  that  wage  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  closer  the  world  is  drawn  to- 
gether and  the  better  people  know  each 
other,  the  better  they  understand  each 
other,  and  the  more  impossible  it  is  to 
adopt  and  pursue  secretive  methods — to 
obtain  for  any  one  branch  of  a  business 
unfair  and  improper  profits;  and  one  of 
the  things  that  inter-communication  has 
done  has  been  to  sound  the  death  knell 
of  secretive  methods.  More  and  more  is 
public  opinion  demanding  full,  open  and 
honest  accounting  from  business  concerns, 
and  the  more  far-sighted  business  con- 
cerns that  adopted  such  methods  a  few 
years  ago  are  having  less  trouble  with  their 
labor  and  the  public  than  other  concerns, 
because  both  their  labor  and  the  public 
know  what  the  profits  of  the  business  are 
and  what  percentage  of  it  labor  is  receiv- 
ing in  wages. 

Practical  experience  in  recent  years  in 
certain  large  industrial  companies  has 
shown  that  a  fair  wage,  supplemented  by 
a  profit-sharing  plan,  will  go  a  very  long 
way  toward  promoting  harmony  between 
capital  and  labor.  By  profit-sharing  I  do 
not  mean  bonuses  or  gratuities,  but  rather 
a  definite  statement  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  a  year  as  to  what 
is  expected  of  it,  and  that,  if  such  expecta- 
tions are  realized,  certain  extra  compensa- 
tion will  be  paid,  and  paid,  not  in  cash 
that  can  be  immediately  spent,  but  put 
in  some  security  that  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  the  business  in  which  the 
man  is  working.  Most  profit-sharing  plans 
have  failed  because  they  did  not  in  point 
of  facT  make  a  partner  out  of  the  worker. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  believe  that  an  in- 
dustrial company  should  be  organized  in 
the  following  manner,  viz.:  The  organisa- 
tion of  brain  workers  and  hand  workers 
should  be  paid  their  regular  compensa- 
tion for  earning  the  interest  on  the  bond- 
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ed  debt  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock. 
If,  by  successful  management,  they  earn 
more  than  this  it  would,  under  modem 
arrangements,  go  to  what  are  known  as 
common  stockholders;  and  at  this  point 
the  organization  of  brain  workers  and 
hand  workers  should  share  with  the  com- 
mon stockholders  in  the  profits  made  for 
the  common  stockholders,  and  share  on  a 
definitely  stated  basis,  varying  according 
to  conditions  in  different  lines  of  business 
Where  this  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  as  the  question 
is  simply  one  of  handling  human  nature, 
what  can  be  done  in  one  line  of  business 
in  this  way  can  be  done  in  another. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  business  to 
the  government,  I  again  believe  that  pub- 
licity, full  and  frank,  will  go  a  very  very 
long  way  toward  correcting  any  evils  that 
exist  and  preventing  any  that  may 
threaten.  Each  clay  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  all  questions  in  this 
country  must  be  settled  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  If  our  laws  regulating  large 
business  concerns  provide  for  proper  and 
complete  publicity,  so  that  the  labor  of  a 
concern  would  know  what  was  being  done, 
so  that  governmental  authorities  would 
know  what  was  being  done,  so  that  stock- 
holders would  know  what  was  being  done, 
and  the  public,  which  was  being  served, 
would  know  what  was  being  done,  many 
of  our  present  difficulties  would  disap- 
pear; and  in  place  of  this  being  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  to  any  given  business 
concern,  it  would  be  an  element  of 
strength,  for,  under  such  conditions,  a  set 
of  managers  operating  a  given  business. 
if  they  were  able  enough  mentally  to  be 
successful  managers,  would  soon  come  to 
realize  that  they  could  only  succeed  by 
being  fair  to  one  and  all. 

I  believe,  further,  that  there  is  more 
safety  to  the  public  and  to  labor  in  hav- 
ing very  large  business  enterprises  than 
in  having  small  or  medium-sized  ones; 
for  the  larger  the  undertaking  is  the  more 
generally  it  is  observed  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly its  affairs  are  scrutinized.  Then, 
too,  the  large  concern  provides  more  steady 
employment  for  labor  and  minimizes  to 
almost  nothing  the  chance  of  financial 
collapse  and  failure.  Of  course,  proper 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
very  results  that   might  come  from  unre- 


stricted monopoly,  and  this  can  surely  be 
accomplished  by  frank  and  full  publicity, 
with  proper  supervision  and  regulation  by 
federal  authority. 

Business  men  have  pretty  generally 
fought  for  years  the  idea  that  business 
should  in  any  way  be  interfered  with  by 
the  state.  In  my  judgment  this  has  been 
a  mistake.  If  we  are  to  have  huge  busi- 
ness concerns  we  can  only  have  them  be- 
cause the  capital  is  provided  by  the  pub- 
lic— thus  making  them  semi-public  in- 
stitutions; and  the  manager  of  any  such 
concern  should  fully  realize  this  fact  and 
appreciate  that  he  is  a  trustee  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  term.  Our  large  business 
concerns  are  popularly  called  "trusts," 
and  in  one  sense  of  the  word  it  is  more 
aptly  applied  to  them  than  many  of  us 
in  the  past  have  taken  thought  to  realize; 
for  the  managers  are  entrusted  with  the 
public's  funds  for  investment,  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  public's  labor  to  manage,  are 
entrusted  with  a  substantial  percentage  of 
a  given  commodity  which  is  to  be  supplied 
to  the  public;  and  if  they  discharge  their 
trusteeship  in  a  broad,  statemanlike  man- 
ner, with  fairness  and  equity  to  all  inter- 
ests, the  good  rather  than  the  harm  they 
can  do  is  almost  incalculable. 

Tt  is  high  time  that  we  abandoned  the 
false  notion  that  corporations  do  things. 
A  corporation  is  an  inanimate  object;  it 
can  do  nothing;  it  can  neither  commit  a 
crime  nor  render  a  benefit.  It  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  corporation,  the  human  being, 
who  thinks,  who  acts;  he  commits  the 
crime  or  renders  the  benefit.  Let  us  get 
straight  on  this  question  as  regards  cor- 
porations. For  years  we  have  thought 
straight  on  this  question  in  the  matter  of 
National  banks.  If  a  law  is  violated  or  a 
crime  committel  in  a  National  bank,  fed- 
eral authority  immediately  seizes  the  man 
who  did  it  and  punishes  him.  The  bank 
is  not  harmed;  on  the  contrary,  every- 
thing is  done  to  protect  the  bank  and  its 
depositors  and  stockholders.  This  is  the 
only  practical,  sane  view  to  take  of  cor- 
porations and  their  managers.  The  day 
has  come  when  we  need  statesmanship  in 
business. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  work  out  any 
system  by  which  the  great  business  con- 
cerns can  be  supervised  or  regulated  by 
states  or  provinces,  because  we  have  too 
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many  states,  and  the  methods  being  dif- 
ferent in  various  states,  would  make  a 
mi  nation  too  complicated  to  be  workable. 
But  federal  regulation  is  feasible,  and  if 
we  unite  and  work  for  it  now  we  may  be 
able  to  secure  it:  whereas,  if  we  continue 
in  our  fight  against  it  much  longer,  the 
incoming  tide  may  .-weep  the  question 
along  to  either  government  ownership  or 
socialism. 

One  important  reason  why  business 
men  have  feared  regulation  of  business 
by  the  government  has  been  that  such 
regulation  would  be  performed  by  inex- 
perienced men — those  without  business 
training,  and  who  would  have  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  great  problems  involved. 
I  have  for  a  lon.o,  time  believed  that  what 
Americans  should  have  at  Washington  is 
a  Business  Court,  to  which  our  great  busi- 
ness problems  could  go  for  final  adjust- 
ment when  they  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise.  We  now  have  at  Washington 
a  Supreme  Court,  to  which  is  referred  the 
final  settlement  of  our  legal  questions. 
This  Court  is  composed,  of  course,  of  law- 
yers only,  and  it  is  the  dream  of  every 
young  man  who  enters  the  law  that  he 
may  some  day  be  called  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench.  If  such  a  call  comes,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  lucrative  his  practice,  he  al- 
ways drops  it  for  the  honor  conferred. 
Why  not  have  a  similar  goal  for  our  busi- 
ness men?  Why  not  have  a  court  for 
business  questions  on  which  no  man  could 
sit  who  had  not  had  a  business  training, 
with  an  honorable  record?  This  would 
surely  come  to  be  regarded  by  business 
men  in  the  same  way  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  regarded  by  lawyers.  The  super- 
vision of  business  by  such  a  body  of  men. 
who  had  reached  such  a  court  in  such  a 
way  would  unquestionably  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  business,  fair  and  equitable 
to  the  public.  Furthermore,  it  would  not 
take  out  of  business  that  invaluable  as- 
set,   individual    initiative.     It  would  leave 


the  every-day  management  of  business 
untrammeled  and  allow  men  free  swing 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  improve, 
enlarge  and  develop  our  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce.  We  could  then 
move  on  to  the  organization  of  business 
into  large  units,  confident  that  many  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  competition 
were  behind  us,  and  that  monopoly  would 
not  oppress  us.  And  in  the  organizing  of 
large  bodies  of  men  in  each  line  of  trade 
we  would  have  the  great  advantage  of  the 
emulation  which  comes  from  the  vieing 
with  one  another  of  a  great  body  of  men 
working  together  in  one  calling.  Emula- 
tion of  this  sort  is  just  as  stimulating  a.* 
competition  and  much  more  uplifting — 
doing  good  rather  than  harm.  Then,  toor 
the  business  that  employs  50,000  men  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  good  man  to  put  into 
a  place  made  vacant;  it  has  so  many  men 
to  pick  and  choose  from. 

I  have  presented  in  this  paper  a  side  of 
the  case  that  I  do  not  believe  has  been 
very  generally  considered — a  view  of  it 
which  I  firmly  believe  should  be  consider- 
ed— considered  by  the  business  men  of 
this  country  in  each  and  every  commun- 
ity. The  discussion  of  recent  years,  grow- 
ing out  of  changing  business  methods,  has 
been  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  poli- 
ticians, newspapers  and  magazine  writers: 
and  while  it  has  been  the  business  man's 
problem  he  has  taken  practically  no  part 
in  the  discussion ;  his  side  has  been  pre- 
sented sparingly,  timidly,  if  at  all.  This  is 
no  way  to  settle  a  great  and  burning  ques- 
tion in  a  great  and  free  country  such  as 
ours.  The  time  has  come  for  business  men 
to  take  a  hand  in  these  questions,  to  think 
them  out,  to  decide  a"  to  the  best  course 
for  our  country  to  take,  and  then  cham- 
pion that  course  to  the  full  measure  of 
their  ability.  If  this  is  done  in  each  com- 
munity, and  done  honestly  and  fearlessly, 
we  can  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  our  peo- 
ple to  render  a  sane  verdict. 
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CHAPTER  II.     (Continued). 

OH,  the  weariness  of  that  wait- 
ing 1  In  my  longing  for  Ber- 
na  I  had  worked  myself  up 
into  a  state  that  bordered  on  dis- 
traction. It  seemed  as  if  a  cloud  was  in 
my  brain,  obsessing  me  at  all  times.  I 
felt  I  must  question  this  man,  though  it 
raised  my  gorge  even  to  speak  of  her  in 
his  presence.  In  that  atmosphere  of  cor- 
ruption the  thought  of  the  girl  was  intol- 
erably sweet,  as  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  pene- 
trating a  noisome  dungeon. 

It  was  in  the  young  morn  when  the  game 
broke  up.  The  outside  air  was  clear  as 
washed  gold;  within  it  was  foul  and  fetid 
as  a  drunkard's  breath.  Men  with  pinch  - 
.ed  and  pallid  faces  came  out  and  inhaled 
the  breeze  which  was  buoyant  as  cham- 
pagne. Beneath  the  perfect  blue  of  the 
spring  sky  the  river  seemed  a  shimmer  of 
violet,  and  the  banks  dipped  down  with 
the  green  of  chrysoprase. 

Already  a  boy  was  sweeping  up  the 
dirty,  nicoteen-frescoed  sawdust  from  the 
door.  (It  was  his  perquisite,  and  from  the 
gold  he  panned  out  he  ultimately  made 
enough  to  put  him  through  college.) 
Then  the  inner  door  opened  and  Black 
Jack  appeared. 

CHAPTER  III 

He  was  wan  and  weary.  Around  his 
sombre  eyes  were  chocolate-coloured  hol- 
lows. His  thick  raven  hair  was  disorder- 
ed. He  had  lost  heavily,  and,  bidding 
a  curt  good-bye  to  the  others,  he  strode 
off.  In  a  moment  I  had  followed  and  ov- 
ertaken him. 

"Mr.  Loeasto." 


He  turned  and  gave  me  a  stare  from  his 
brooding  eyes.  They  were  vacant  as  those 
of  a  dope-fiend,  vacant  with  fatigue. 

"Jack  Locasto's  my  name,"  he  answer- 
ed carelessly. 

I  walked  alongside  him. 

"Well,  sir,"  I  said,  "my  name's  Mel- 
drum,  Athol  Meldrum." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  what  the  devil  your 
name  is,"  he  broke  in  petulantly.  "Don't 
bother  me  just  now.    I'm  tired." 

"So  am  I,"  I  said,  "damned  tired;  but 
it  won't  hurt  you  to  listen  to  my  name." 

"Well,  Mr.  Athol  Meldrum,  good-day." 

His  voice  was  cold,  his  manner  galling 
in  its  indifference,  and  a  sudden  anger 
glowed  in  me. 

"Hold  on,"  1  said;  "just  a  moment. 
You  can  very  easily  do  me  an  immense 
favor.     Listen  to  me." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want,"  he  demand- 
ed roughly;  "work?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  just  want  a  scrap  of 
information.  I  came  into  the  country 
with  some  Jews  the  name  of  Winklestein. 
I've  lost  track  of  them  and  I  think  you 
may  be  able  to  tell  me  where  they  are." 

He  was  all  attention  now.  He  turned 
half  round  and  scrutinized  me  with  de- 
liberate intensity.  Then,  like  a  flash,  his 
rough  manner  changed.  He  was  the 
polished  gentleman  now,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco club-lounger,  the  man  of  the  world. 

He  rasped  the  stubble  on  his  chin;  his 
eyes  were  bland,  his  voice  smooth  as 
cream. 

"Winklestein,"  he  echoed  reflectively, 
"Winklestein ;  seems  to  me  I  do  remember 
the  name,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
recall  where." 
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lie  was  watching  me  like  a  cat,  and 
pretending  to  think  hard. 

"Was  there  a  girl  with  them?" 

■  Yes,1    1   said  eagerly,  "a  young  girl." 

"A  young  girl,  ah!"  lie  seemed  to  re- 
lUvt  hard  again.  "Well,  my  friend,  I'm 
afraid  1  can't  help  you.  I  remember  not- 
icing the  party  on  the  way  in,  but  what 
became  of  them  I  can't  think.  I  don't 
usually  bother  about  that  kind  of  people. 
Well.  good-night,  or  good-morning 
rather.     This  is  my  hotel." 

He  had  half  entered  when  he  paused 
and  turned  to  me.  His  face  was  urbane, 
his  voice  suave  to  sweetness;  but  it  seem- 
ed to  me  there  was  a  subtle  mockery  in 
his  tone. 

"I  say.  if  I  should  hear  anything  of 
them,  I'll  let  you  know.  Your  name? 
Athol  Meldriim— all  right,  I'll  let  you 
know.     Good-bye." 

He  was  gone  and  1  had  failed.  I  cursed 
myself  for  a  fool.  The  man  had  baffled 
me.  Nay,  even  I  had  hurt  myself  by  giv- 
ing him  an  inkling  of  my  search.  Berna 
seemed  further  away  from  me  than  ever. 
Home  I  went,  discouraged  and  despairful. 

Then  I  began  to  argue  with  myself. 
He  must  know  where  they  were,  and  if 
he  really  had  designs  on  the  girl  and  was 
keeping  her  in  hiding  my  interview  with 
him  would  alarm  him.  He  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  warning  the  Wink- 
lesteins.  When  would  he  do  it?  That 
very  night  in  all  likelihood.  So  I  reason- 
ed; and  I  resolved  to  watch. 

I  stationed  myself  in  a  saloon  from 
where  I  could  command  a  view  of  his 
hotel,  and  there  1  waited.  I  think  I  must 
have  watched  the  place  for  three  hours, 
but  I  know  it  was  a  weariful  business,  and 
1  was  heart-sick  of  it.  Doggedly,  I  stuck 
to  my  post.  I  was  beginning  to  think  he 
must  have  evaded  me,  when  suddenly  com- 
ing forth  alone  from  the  hotel,  I  saw  my 
man. 

It  was  about  midnight,  neither  light 
nor  dark,  but  rather  an  absence  of  either 
quality,  and  the  northern  sky  was  wan 
and  ominous.  In  the  crowded  street  I 
saw  Locasto's  hat  over-topping  all  others, 
so  that  T  had  no  difficulty  in  shadowing 
him.  Once  he  stopped  to  speak  to  a  wo- 
man, once  in  light  a  cigar;  then  he  sud- 
denly turned  up  a  side  street  that  ran 
through  the  red-light  district. 


He  was  walking  swiftly  and  he  took  a 
path  that  skirted  the  swamp  be- 
hind the  town.  I  had  now  no 
doubt  of  his  mission,  and  my  heact 
began  to  beat  with  excitement.  The  little 
path  led  up  the  hill,  now  clothed  with 
fresh  foliage  and  dotted  with  cabins.  Once 
I  saw  him  pause  and  look  round.  I  had 
barely  time  to  dodge  behind  some  bushes, 
and  feared  for  a  moment  he  had  seen 
me.  But  no!  on  he  went  again  faster 
than  ever. 

I  knew  now  I  had  divined  his  errand. 
He  was  at  too  great  pains  to  cover  his 
tracks.  The  trail  had  plunged  among  a 
maze  of  slender  cotton-woods,  and  twisted 
so  that  I  was  sore  troubled  to  keep  him  in 
view.  Always  he  increased  his  gait  and 
I  followed  him  breathlessly.  There  were 
few  cabins  hereabouts;  it  was  a  lonely 
place  to  be  so  near  to  town,  very  quiet  and 
thickly  screened  from  sight.  Suddenly 
he  seemed  to  disappear,  and,  fearing  my 
pursuit  was  going  to  be  futile,  I  rushed 
forward. 

I  came  to  a  dead  stop.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  seen.  He  had  vanished  com- 
pletely. The  trail  climbed  steeply  up, 
twisty  as  a  corkscrew.  These  cursed  pop- 
lars, how  densely  they  grew.  Blindly  I 
1  hindered  forward.  Then  I  came  to  a 
place  where  the  trail  forked.  Panting 
for  breath  I  hesitated  which  way  to  take, 
and  it  was  in  that  moment  of  hesitation 
that  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  my  should- 
er. 

"Where  away,  my  young  friend?"  It 
was  Locasto.  His  face  was  Mephistophe- 
lian,  his  voice  edged  with  irony.  I  was 
startled,  I  admit,  but  I  tried  to  put  a  good 
face  on  it. 

"Hello,"  I  said;  "I'm  just  taking  a 
stroll." 

His  black  eyes  pierced  me,  his  black 
brows  met  savagely.  The  heavy  jaw  shot 
forward,  and  for  a  moment  the  man,  men- 
acing and  terrible,  seemed  to  tower  above 
me. 

"You  lie  I"  like  explosive  steam  came 
the  words,  and  wolf-like  his  lips  parted, 
showing  his  powerful  teeth.  "You  lie!" 
he  reiterated.  "You  followed  me.  Didn't 
I  see  you  from  the  hotel?  Didn't  I  de- 
termine to  decoy  you  away?  Oh,  you 
fool !  you  fool !  who  are  you  that  would 
pit  your  weakness  against  my  strength, 
your    simplicity     against    my    cunning? 
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You  would  try  to  cross  me,  would  you? 
You  would  champion  damsels  in  dis- 
tress? You  pretty  fool,  you  simpleton, 
you  meddler " 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  he  struck 
me  full  on  the  face,  a  blinding,  stagger- 
ing blow  that  brought  me  to  my  knees  as 
falls  a  pole-axed  steer.  I  was  stunned, 
swaying  weakly,  trying  vainly  to  get  on 
my  feet.  I  stretched  out  my  clenched 
hands  to  him.  Then  he  struck  me  again, 
a  bitter,  felling  blow. 

I  was  completely  at  his  mercy  now  and 
he  showed  me  none.  He  was  like  a  fiend. 
Rage  seemed  to  rend  him.  Time  and 
again  he  kicked  me,  brutally,  relentless- 
ly, on  the  ribs,  on  the  chest,  on  the  head. 
Was  the  man  going  to  do  me  to  death? 
I  shielded  my  head.  I  moaned  in  agony. 
Would  he  never  stop?  Then  I  became 
unconscious,  knowing  that  he  was  still 
kicking  me,  and  wondering  if  I  would 
ever  open  my  eyes  again. 

CHAPTER  IV 

"Long  live  the  cold-feet  tribe!  Long 
live  the  sore-heads  1" 

It  was  the  Prodigal  who  spoke.  "This 
outfit  buying's  got  gold-mining  beaten  to 
a  standstill.  Here  I've  been  three  weeks 
in  the  burg  and  got  over  ten  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  grub  cached  away. 
Every  pound  of  it  will  net  me  a  hundred 
per  cent,  profit.  I'm  beginning  to  look 
on  myself  as  a  second  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller." 

"You're  a  confounded  robber,"  I  said. 
"You're  working  a  cinch-game.  What's 
your  first  name?    Isaac?" 

He  turned  the  bacon  he  was  frying  and 
smiled  gayly. 

"Snort  away  all  you  like,  old  sport.  So 
long  as  I  get  the  mon  you  can  call  me 
any  old  name  you  please." 

He  was  very  spritely  and  elate,  but  I 
was  in  no  sort  of  mood  to  share  in  his 
buoyancy.  Physically  I  had  fully  re- 
covered from  my  terrible  man-handling, 
but  in  spirit  I  still  writhed  at  the  outrage 
of  it.  And  Ahe  worst  was  I  could  do 
nothing.  The  law  could  not  help  me,  for 
there  were  no  witnesses  to  the  assault.  I 
could  never  cope  with  this  man  in  bodily 
strength.  Wny  was  I  not  a  stalwart? 
If  I  had  been  as  tall  and  strong  as  Garry, 
for  instance.  True,  I  might  shoot;  but 
there  the  Police  would  take  a  hand  in  the 


game,  and  I  would  lose  out  badly.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
and  pray  for  some  means  of  retaliation. 

\et  how  bitterlv  I  brooded  over  the 
business.  At  times  there  was  even  black 
murder  in  my  heart.  I  planned  schemes 
of  revenge,  grinding  my  teeth  in  impot- 
ent rage  the  while ;  and  my  feelings  were 
complicated  by  that  awful  gnawing  hun- 
ger for  Berna  that  never  left  me.  It  was 
a  perfect  agony  of  heart,  a  panic-fear,  a 
craving  so  intense  that  at  times  I  felt  I 
would  go  distracted  with  the  pain  of  it. 

Perhaps  I  am  a  poor  sort  of  being.  I 
have  often  wondered.  I  either  feel  in- 
tensely, or  I  am  quite  indifferent.  I  am 
a  prey  to  my  emotions,  a  martyr  to  my 
moods.  Apart  from  my  great  love  for 
Berna  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  nothing  mat- 
tered. All  through  these  stormy  years  it 
was  like  that — nothing  else  mattered. 
And  now  that  I  am  nearing  the  end  of 
my  life  I  can  see  that  nothing  else  has 
ever  mattered.  Everything  that  has  hap- 
pened appealed  to  me  in  its  relation  to 
her.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  all  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  my  love 
for  her,  and  that  all  beauty,  all  truth,  all 
good  was  but  a  setting  for  this  girl  of 
mine. 

"Come  on,"  said  Jim;  "let's  go  for  a 
walk  in  the  town." 
The  'Modern  Gomorrah"   he  called  it, 
and  he  was  never  tired  of  expatiating  on 
its  iniquity. 

"See  that  man  there?"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  a  grey-haired  pedestrian,  who  was 
talking  to  an  emphatic  blonde.  "That 
man's  a  lawyer.  He's  got  a  lovely  home 
in  Los  Angeles,  an'  three  of  the  sweetest 
girls  you  ever  saw.  A  young  fellow  need- 
ed to  have  his  credentials  O.  K.'d  by  the 
Purity  Committee  before  he  came  butting 
round  that  man's  home.  Now  he's  off  to 
buy  wine  for  Daisy  of  the  Deadline." 

The  grey-haired  man  had  turned  into 
a  saloon  with  his  companion. 

"Yes,  that's  Dawson  for  you.  We're 
so  far  from  home.  The  good  old  moral- 
ities don't  apply  here.  The  hoary  old 
Yukon  won't  tell  on  us.  We've  been  a 
Sunday  school  Superintendent  for  ten 
years.  For  fifty  more  we've  passed  up 
the  forbidden  fruit.  Every  one  else  is 
helping  themselves.  Wonder  what  it 
tastes  like?  Wine  is  flowing  like  water. 
Money's  the  cheapest  thing  in  sight.    Cut 
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loose,  drink  up.  The  orchestra's  a-goin*. 
Get  your  partners  for  a  nice  juicy  two- 
step.    Come  on,  boys  I" 

He  was  particularly  bitter,  and  it  really 
seemed  in  that  general  lesion  of  the  moral 
fibre  that  civilization  was  only  a  make- 
shift, a  veneer  of  hypocrisy. 

"Why  should  we  marvel,"  I  said,  "at 
man's  brutality,  when  but  an  seon  ago  we 
all  were  apes?" 

Just  then  we  met  the  Jam-wagon.  He 
had  mushed  down  from  the  creeks  that 
very  day.  Physically  he  looked  supreme. 
He  was  berry-brown,  lean,  muscular  and 
as  full  of  suppressed  energy  as  an  un- 
sprung bear-trap.  Financially  he  was 
well  ballasted.  Mentally  and  morally  he 
was  in  the  state  of  a  volcano  before  an 
eruption. 

You  could  see  in  the  quick  breathing, 
in  the  restlessness  of  this  man,  a  pent-up 
energy  that  clamoured  to  exhaust  itself 
in  violence  and  debauch.  His  fierce  blue 
eyes  were  wild  and  roving,  his  lips  twitch- 
ed nervously.  He  was  an  atavism ;  of  the 
race  of  those  white-bodied  ferocious  sea- 
kings  that  drank  deep  and  died  in  the 
din  of  battle.  He  must  live  in  the  white 
light  of  excitement,  or  sink  in  the  gloom 
of  despair.  I  could  see  his  fine  nostrils 
quiver  like  those  of  a  charger  that  scents 
the  smoke  of  battle,  and  I  realized  that  he 
should  have  been  a  soldier  still,  a  leader 
of  forlorn  hopes,  a  partner  of  desperate 
hazards. 

As  we  walked  along,  Jim  did  most  of 
the  talking  in  his  favorite  morality  vein. 
The  Jam-wagon  puffed  silently  at  his 
brier  pipe,  while  I,  very  listless  and  down- 
hearted, thought  largely  of  my  own 
troubles.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  where  most  of  the  music-halls  were 
situated,  suddenly  we  met  Locasto. 

When  I  saw  him  my  heart  gave  a  pain- 
ful leap,  and  I  think  my  face  must  have 
gone  as  white  as  paper.  I  had  thought 
much  over  this  meeting,  and  had  dread- 
ed it.  There  are  things  which  no  man 
can  overlook,  and,  if  it  meant  death  to 
me,  I  must  again  try  conclusions  with  the 
brute. 

He  was  accompanied  by  a  little  bald- 
headed  Jew  named  Swinehart,  and  we 
were  almost  abreast  of  them  when  I  step- 
ped forward  and  arrested  them.  My 
teeth  were  clenched;  I  was  all  a-quiver 
with    pa««ion :    my    heart   beat    violently. 


For  a  moment  I  stoud  there,  confronting 
him  iu  speechless  excitement. 

He  was  dressed  in  that  miner's  costume 
in  which  he  always  looked  so  striking. 
From  his  big  Stetson  to  his  high  boots 
he  was  typically  the  big,  strong  man  of 
Alaska,  the  Conqueror  of  the  Wild.  But 
his  mouth  was  grim  as  granite,  and  his 
black  eyes  hard  and  repellent  as  those  of 
a  toad. 

"Oh,  you  coward!"  I  cried.  "You  vile, 
filthy  coward  1" 

He  was  looking  down  on  me  from  his 
imperious  height,  very  coolly,  very  cyni- 
cally. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  drawled;  "I  don't 
know  you." 

"Liar  as  well  as  co-ward,"  I  panted. 
"Liar  to  your  teeth.     Brute,  coward,  liar 


"Here,  get  out  of  my  way,"  he  snarled; 
"I've  got  to  teach  you  a  lesson." 

Once  more  before  I  could  guard  he 
landed  on  me  with  that  terrible  right- 
arm  swing,  and  down  I  went  as  if  a 
sledge-hammer  had  struck  me.  But  in- 
stantly I  was  on  my  feet,  a  thing  of  blind 
passion,  of  desperate  fight.  I  made  one 
rush  to  throw  myself  on  this  human 
tower  of  brawn  and  muscle,  when  some 
one  pinioned  me  from  behind.  It  was 
Jim. 

"Easy,  boy,"  he  was  saying;  "you 
can't  fight  this  big  fellow." 

Swinehart  was  looking  on  curiously. 
With  wonderful  quickness  a  crowd  had 
collected,  all  avidly  eager  for  a  fight. 
Above  them  towered  the  fierce,  domineer- 
ing figure  of  Locasto.  There  was  a  breath- 
less pause,  then,  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, the  Jam-wagon  intervened. 

The  smouldering  fire  in  his  eye  had 
brightened  into  a  fierce  joy ;  his  twitching 
mouth  was  now  grim  and  stern  as  a  prison 
door.  For  days  he  had  been  fighting  a 
dim  intangible  foe.  Here  at  last  was 
something  human  and  definite.  He  ad- 
vanced to  Locasto. 

"Why  don't  you  strike  some  one  nearer 
your  own  size?"  he  demanded.  His  voice 
was  tense,  yet  ever  so  quiet.  , 

Locasto  flashed  at  him  a  look  of  sur- 
prise, measuring  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"You're  a  brute,"  went  on  the  Jam- 
wagon  evenly  :  "a  cowardly  brute." 

I 'lack  Jack's  face  grew  dark  and  ter- 
rible.    His  eyes  glinted  sparks  of  fire. 
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"See  here,  Englishman,"  he  said, 
this  isn't  your  scrap.  What  are  you  but- 
ting in  about?" 

"It  isn't,"  said  the  Jam-wagon,  and  I 
could  see  the  flame  of  fight  brighten  joy- 
ously in  him.  "It  isn't,  but  I'll  soon 
make  it  mine.     There!" 

Quick  as  a  flash  he  dealt  the  other  a 
blow  on  the  cheek,  an  open-handed  blow 
that  stung  like  a  whip-lash. 

"Now  fight  me,  you  coward." 

There  and  then  Locasto  seemed  about 
to  spring  on  his  challenge.  With  hands 
clenched  and  teeth  bared,  he  half  bent 
as  if  for  a  charge.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
straightened  up. 

"All  right,"  he  said  softly ;  "Swinehart, 
can  we  have  the  Opera  House  " 

"Yes,  I  guess  so.  We  can  clear  away 
the  benches." 

"Then  tell  the  crowd  to  come  along; 
we'll  give  them  a  free  show." 

I  think  there  must  have  been  five  hund- 
red men  around  that  ring.  A  big  Aus- 
tralian pugilist  was  umpire.  Some  one 
suggested  gloves,  but  Locasto  would  not 
hear  of  it. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  mark  the 
son  of  a  dog  so  his  mother  will  never  know 
him  again." 

He  had  become  frankly  brutal,  and 
prepared  for  the  fray  exultantly.  Both 
men  fought  in  their  underclothing. 

Stripped  down,  the  Jam-wagon  was  seen 
'to  be  much  the  smaller  man,  not  only  in 
height,  but  in  breadth  and  weight.  Yet 
he  was  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  fighter, 
clean,  well-poised,  firm-limbed,  with  a 
body  that  seemed  to  taper  from  the  shoul- 
ders down.  His  fair  hair  glistened;  his 
eyes  were  wary  and  cool,  his  lips  set  tight- 
ly. In  the  person  of  this  living  adversary 
he  was  fighting  an  unseen  one  vastly  more 
dread  and  terrific. 

Locasto  looked  almost  too  massive.  His 
muscles  bulged  out.  The  veins  in  his 
forearms  were  cord-like.  His  great  chest 
looked  as  broad  as  a  door.  His  legs  were 
statuesque  in  their  size  and  strength.  In 
that  camp  of  strong  men  probably  he  was 
the  most  powerful. 

And  nowhere  in  the  world  could  a  fight 
have  been  awaited  with  greater  zest.  These 
men,  miners,  gamblers,  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  pushed  and  struggled  for  a  place. 
A  great  joy  surged  through  them  at  the 


thought  of  the  approaching  combat. 
Keen-eyed,  hard-breathing,  a-thrill  with 
expectation,  the  crowd  packed  closer  and 
closer.  Outside,  people  were  clamouring 
for  admission.  They  climbed  on  the 
stage,  and  into  the  boxes.  They  hung 
over  the  galleries.  All  told,  there  must 
have  been  a  thousand  in  the  house. 

As  the  two  men  stood  up  they  were  like 
the  ideal  Greek  athlete  compared  with  the 
heavy-muscled  Roman  gladiator.  "Three 
to  one  on  Locasto,"  some  one  shouted. 
Then  a  great  hush  came  over  the  house, 
so  that  it  might  have  been  empty  and  de- 
serted.    Time  was  called.     The  fight  be- 


gan. 


CHAPTER  V 


With  one  tiger-rush  Locasto  threw  him- 
self on  his  man.  There  was  no  prelim- 
inary fiddling  here;  they  were  out  for 
blood,  and  the  sooner  they  wallowed  in  it 
the  better.  Right  and  left  he  struck  with 
mighty  swings  that  would  have  felled  an 
ox,  but  the  Jam-wagon  was  too  qiiick  for 
him.  Twice  he  ducked  in  time  to  avoid  a 
furious  blow,  and,  before  Locasto  could 
recover,  he  had  hopped  out  of  reach.  The 
big  man's  fist  swished  through  the  empty 
air.  He  almost  overbalanced  with  the 
force  of  his  effort,  but  he  swung  round 
quickly,  and  there  was  the  Jam-wagon, 
cool  and  watchful,  awaiting  his  next  at- 
tack. 

Locasto's  face  grew  fiendish  in  its  sin- 
ister wrath ;  he  shot  forth  a  foul  impreca- 
tion, and  once  more  he  hurled  himself 
resistlessly  on  his  foe.  This  time  I 
thought  my  champion  must  go  down,  but 
no!  With  a  dexterity  that  seemed  mar- 
vellous, he  dodged,  ducked  and  side-step- 
ped; and  once  more  Locasto's  blows  went 
wide  and  short.  Jeers  began  to  go  up 
from  the  throng.  "Even  money  on  the 
little  fellow,"  sang  out  a  voice  with  the 
flat  twang  of  a  banjo. 

Locasto  glared  round  on  the  crowd.  He 
was  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  these  men, 
and  the  jeers  goaded  him  like  banderillos 
goad  a  bull.  Again  and  again  he  repeated 
his  tremendous  rushes,  only  to  find  his 
powerful  arms  winnowing  the  empty  air. 
only  to  see  his  agile  antagonist  smiling 
at  him  in  mockery  from  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  Not  one  of  his  sledgehammer 
smashes  reached  their  mark,  and  the 
round  closed  without  a  blow  having  land- 
ed. 
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From  the  mob  of  onlookers  a  chorus  of 
derisive  cheers  went  up.  The  little  man 
with  the  banjo  voice  was  holding  up  a 
poke  of  dust.  "Even  money  on  the  little 
one."  A  hum  of  eager  conversation  broke 
forth. 

I  was  at  the  ring-side.  At  the  begin- 
ning I  had  been  in  an  agony  of  fear  for 
the  Jam-wagon.  Looking  at  the  two  men. 
it  seemed  as  if  he  could  hardly  hope  to 
escape  terrible  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  one  so  massively  powerful,  and  every 
blow  inflicted  on  him  would  have  been 
like  one  inflicted  on  myself.  But  now  I 
took  heart  and  looked  forward  to  the  fight 
with  less  anxiety. 

Again  time  was  called,  and  Locasto 
sprang  up,  seemingly  quite  refreshed  by 
his  rest.  Once  more  he  plunged  after  his 
man,  but  now  I  could  see  his  rushes  were 
more  under  control,  his  smashing  blows 
better  timed,  his  fierce  jabs  more  shrewdly 
delivered.  Again  I  began  to  quake  for 
the  Jam-wagon,  but  he  showed  a  wonder- 
ful quickness  in  his  footwork,  weaving  in 
and  out,  his  hands  swinging  at  his  sides, 
a  smile  of  mockery  on  his  lips.  He  was 
deft  as  a  dancing-master ;  he  twinkled  like 
a  gleam  of  light  amid  that  savage  thresh 
of  blows ;  he  wTas  as  cool  as  if  he  were  box- 
ing in  the  school  gymnasium. 

"Who  is  he?"  those  at  the  ring-side  be- 
gan to  whisper.  Time.and  again  it  seemed 
as  if  he  were  cornered,  but  in  a  marvellous 
way  he  wormed  himself  free.  I  held  my 
breath  as  he  evaded  blow  after  blow,  some 
of  which  seemed  to  miss  him  by  a  mere 
hair's  greadth.  He  was  taking  chances, 
I  thought,  so  narrowly  did  he  permit  the 
blows  to  miss  him.  I  was  all  keyed  up, 
on  edge  with  excitement,  eager  for  my 
man  to  strike,  to  show  he  was  not  a  mere 
ring-tactician.  But  the  Jam-wagon  bid- 
ed his  time. 

And  so  the  round  ended,  and  it  was 
eivdent  that  the  crowd  was  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself.  "Why  don't  he  mix 
up  a  little?"  said  on?.  "Give  him  time," 
-aid  another.  "He's  all  right:  there's 
some  class  to  that  work." 

Locasto  came  up  for  the  third  round 
looking  sobered,  subdued,  grimly  deter- 
mined. Evidently  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  force  his  opponent  out  of  his  evas- 
ive tactics.  He  was  wary  as  a  cat.  He 
went  cautiously.  Yet  again  he  assumed 
the    aggressive,    gradually    working    the 


Jam-wagon  into  a  corner.  Now  he  had 
him;  a  collision  was  inevitable;  there  was 
no  means  of  escape  for  my  friend;  that 
huge  bulk,  with  its  swinging,  flail-like 
arms,  menaced  him  hopelessly. 

Suddenly  Locasto  closed  in.  He  swoop- 
ed down  on  the  Jam-wagon.  He  had  him. 
He  shortened  his  right  arm  for  a  jab  like 
the  crash  of  a  pile-driver.  The  arm  shot 
out,  but  once  again  the  Jam-wagon  wa.« 
not  there.  He  ducked  quickly,  and  Lo- 
casto's  great  fist  brushed  his  hair. 

Then,  like  a  lightning,  the  two  came 
to  a  clinch.  Now,  thought  I,  it's  all  off 
with  the  Jam-wagon.  I  saw  Locasto's  eye 
dilate  with  ferocious  joy.  He  had  the 
other  in  his  giant-arms;  now  he  could 
crush  him  in  a  mighty  hug,  the  hug  of  a 
grizzly,  crush  him  like  an  egg-shell.  But, 
quick  as  the  snap  of  a  trap,  the  Jam- 
wagon  had  pinioned  his  arms  at  the  el- 
bow, so  that  he  was  helpless.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  held  him,  then,  suddenly  releas- 
ing his  arms,  he  caught  him  round  the 
body,  shook  him  wTith  a  mighty  side- 
heave,  gave  him  the  cross-buttock,  and, 
before  he  could  strike  a  single  blow,  threw 
him  in  the  air  and  dashed  him  to  the 
ground. 

"Time!"  called  the  umpire.  It  was  all 
done  so  quickly  it  was  hard  for  the  eye 
to  follow,  but  a  mighty  cheer  went  up 
from  the  house.  "Two  to  one  on  the  little 
fellow,"  called  the  banjo-voice.  Suddenly 
Locasto  rose  to  his  feet.  He  was  shamed, 
angered  beyond  expression.  Heaving  and 
panting,  he  lurched  to  his  corner,  and  in 
his  eyes  there  was  a  look  that  boded  ill 
for  his  adversary. 

Time  again.  With  the  lightness  of  a 
panther  the  Jam-wagon  sprang  into  the 
centre  of  the  ring.  More  than  halfway  he 
met  Locasto,  and  now  his  intention  seem- 
ed to  be  to  draw  his  man  on  rather  than 
to  avoid  him:  I  watched  his  every  move- 
ment with  a  sense  of  thrilling  fascination. 
He  had  resumed  his  serpentine  methods, 
advancing  and  retreating  with  shadow- 
like quickness,  feinting,  side-stepping, 
pawing  the  air  till  he  had  his  man  baf- 
fled and  bewildered.  Yet  he  never  struck 
a  blow. 

All  this  seemed  to  be  getting  on  Locas- 
to's nerves.  He  was  going  steadilv 
enough,  trying  by  every  means  in  his 
power  to  get  the  other  man  to  "mix  it 
up."      He   shouted   the   foulest   abuse   at 
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him.  "Stand  up  like  a  man  and  fight." 
The  smile  left  the  Jam-wagon's  lips,  and 
he  settled  down  to  business. 

I  saw  him  edging  up  to  Locasto.  He 
feinted  wildly,  then,  stepping  in  closely, 
he  swung  a  right  and  left  to  Black  Jack's 


left,  full-weight,  crash  on  Locasto's  mouth. 
At  that  fierce  triumphant  blow  the 
crowd  screeched  with  excitement.  In  a 
wild  whilrwind  of  fury  Locasto  hurled 
himself  on  the  Jam-wagon,  his  arms  going 
like  windmills.     Any  one  of  these  blows, 


V.   - 

1  TRIED  TO   FORCE   MY  WAY   IN   THROUGH   THE    WINDOW.  THE 
BRUTE    HURLED   ME   OUT     ....     I    WAS    STILL    WEAK. 


face.     A  moment  later  he  was  six   feet 
away,  with  a  bitter  smile  on  his  lips. 

With  a  fierce  bellow  of  rage  Locasto. 
forgetting  all  his  caution,  charged  him. 
lie  swung  his  heavy  right  with  all  its 
might  for  the  other's  face,  but,  quick  as 
the  quiver  of  a  bow-string,  the  Jam-wagon 
<ide-stepped  and  the  blow  missed.  Then 
the  Jam-wagon   shifted  and  brought  his 


delivered  in  a  vital  spot,  would  have 
meant  death,  but  his  opponent  was  equal 
to  this  blind  assault.  Dodging,  ducking, 
side-stepping,  blocking,  he  foiled  the  other 
at  every  turn,  and,  just  before  the  round 
ended,  drove  his  left  into  the  pit  of  the 
big  man's  stomach,  with  a  thwack  that 
resounded  throughout  the  building. 
Once  more  time  was  called.     The  Jam- 
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wagon  was  bleeding  about  the  knuckles. 
Several  of  Locasto's  teeth  had  been  loosen- 
ed, and  he  spat  blood  frequently.  Other- 
wise he  looked  as  fit  as  ever.  lie  pursued 
his  man  with  savage  determination,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  get  in  a  deadly  body- 
blow  that  would  end  the  fight. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  Jam-wagon 
work.  He  was  sprightly  as  a  ballet  danc- 
er, as,  weaving  in  and  out,  he  dodged  the 
other's  blows.  His  arms  swung  at  his 
sides,  and  he  threw  his  head  about  in  a 
manner  insufferably  mocking  and  tan- 
talising. Then  he  took  to  landing  light 
body-blows  on  the  other,  that  grew  more 
frequent  till  he  seemed  -to  be  beating  a 
regular  tattoo  on  Locasto's  ribs.  He  was 
spring}'  as  a  panther,  elusive  as  an  eel. 
As  for  Locasto,  his  face  was  sober  now, 
strained,  anxious,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
waiting  with  menacing  eyes  to  get  in  that 
vital  smash  that  meant  the  end. 

The  Jam-wagon  began  to  put  more 
force  into  his  arms.  He  drove  in  a  short- 
arm  left  to  the  stomach,  then  brought  his 
right  up  to  the  other's  chin.  Loeast'o 
swung  a  deadly  knock-out  blow  at  the 
Jam-wagon,  which  just  grazed  his  jaw, 
and  the  Jam-wagon  retaliated  with  two 
lightning  rights  and  a  nervous  left,  all 
on  the  big  man's  face. 

Then  he  sprang  back,  for  he  was  excit- 
ed now.  In  and  out  he  wove.  Once  more 
he  landed  a  hard  left  on  Locasto's  heaving 
stomach,  and  then,  rushing  in,  he  rained 
blow  after  blow  on  his  antagonist.  It  was 
a  furious  mix-up,  a  whirling  storm  of 
blows,  brutual,  savage  and  murderous. 
No  two  men  could  keep  up  such  a  gait. 
They  came  into  a  clinch,  but  this  time 
the  Jam-wagon  broke  away,  giving  the 
deadly  kidney  blow  as  they  parted.  When 
time  was  called  both  men  were  panting 
hard,  bruised  and  covered  with  blood. 

How  the  house  howled  with  delight! 
All  the  primordial  brute  in  these  men  was 
glowing  in  their  faces.  Nothing  but  blood 
could  appease  it.  Their  throats  were 
parched,  their  eyes  wild. 

Round  six.  Locasto  sprang  into  the 
centre  of  the  ring.  His  face  was  hideous- 
ly disfigured.  Only  in  that  battered, 
blood-stained  mask  could  I  recognise  the 
black  eyes  gleaming  deadly  hatred.  Rush- 
ing for  the  Jam-wagon,  he  hurled  him 
across  the  ring.  Again  charging,  he  over- 
bore him  to  the  floor,  but  failed  to  hold 
him. 


Then  in  the  Jam-wagon  there  awoke  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  BerserkeT.  He  cared 
no  more  for  punishment.  He  was  insen- 
sible to  pain.  He  was  the  sea-pirate  again, 
mad  with  the  lust  of  battle.  Like  a  fiend 
he  tore  himself  loose,  and  went  after  his 
man,  rushing  him  with  a  swift,  battering 
hail  of  blows  around  the  ring.  Like  a 
tiger  he  was,  and  the  violent  lunges  of 
Locasto  only  infuriated  him  the  more. 

Now  they  were  in  a  furious  mix-up, 
and  suddenly  Locasto,  seizing  him  savage- 
ly, tried  to  whip  him  smashing  to  the 
floor.  Then  the  wonderful  agility  of  the 
Englishman  was  displayed.  In  a  distance 
of  less  than  a  two-foot  drop  he  turned  com- 
pletely like  a  cat.  Leaping  up,  he  was 
free,  and,  getting  a  waist-hold  with  a  Cor- 
nish heave,  he  bore  Locasto  to  the  floor. 
Quickly  he  changed  to  a  crotch-lock,  and, 
lastly,  holding  Locasto's  legs,  he  brought 
him  to  a  bridge  and  worked  his  weight 
up  on  his  body. 

Black  Jack,  with  a  mighty  heave,  broke 
away  and  again  regained  his  feet.  This 
seemed  to  enrage  the  Jam-wagon  the  more, 
for  he  tore  after  his  man  like  a  maddened 
bull.  C4etting  a  hold  with  incredible 
strength,  he  lifted  him  straight  up  in  the 
air  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground  with 
sickening  force. 

Locasto  lay  there.  His  eyes  were  closed. 
He  did  not  move.  Several  rushed  for- 
ward. "He's  all  right,"  said  a  medical- 
looking  man,  "just  stunned.  I  guess  you 
can  call  the  fight  over." 

The  Jam-wagon  slowly  put  on  his 
clothes.  Once  more,  in  the  person  of 
Locasto,  he  had  succesfully  grappled  with 
"Old  Man  Booze."  He  was  badly  bruised 
about  the  body,  but  not  seriously  hurt  in 
any  way.  Shudderingly  I  looked  down 
at  Locasto's  face,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  his 
body  livid  from  head  to  foot.  And  then. 
as  they  bore  him  off  to  the  hospital,  I 
realized  I  was  revenged. 

"Did  you  know  that  man  Swinehart 
was  charging  a  dollar  for  admission?" 
queried  the  Prodigal. 

"No!" 

"That's  right.  That  darned  little  Jew 
netted  nearly  a  thousand  dollars." 

CHAPTER  VI 

"Let  me  introduce  vou,"  said  the  Pro- 
digal, "to  my  friend  the  'Pote.'  " 

"(dad  to  meet  you,"  said  the  Pote 
cheerfully,  extending  a  damp  hand.   "Just 
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been  having  a  dishwashing  bee.     Excuse 
my  dishybeel." 

He  wore  a  pale-blue  undershirt,  white 
flannel  trousers  girt  round  the  waist  with 
a  red  silk  handkerchief,  very  gaudy  moc- 
casins, and  a  rakish  Panama  hat  with  a 
band  of  chocolate  and  gold. 

"Take  a  seat,  won't  you."  Through  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles  his  eyes  shone 
benevolently  as  he  indicated  an  easv-look- 
ing  chair.  I  took  it.  It  promptly  collaps- 
ed under  me. 

"Ah,  excuse  me,"  he  said;  "you're  not 
onto  the  combination  of  that  chair.  I'll 
fix  it." 

He  performed  some  operation  on  it 
which  made  it  less  unstable,  and  I  sat 
down  gingerly. 

I  was  in  a  little  log-cabin  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  town.  Through  the  bot- 
tle window  the  light  came  dimly.  The 
walls  showed  the  bark  of  logs  and  tufts 
of  intersecting  moss.  In  the  corner  was  a 
bunk  over  which  lav  a  bearskin  robe,  and 
on  the  little  oblong  stove  a  pot  of  beans 
was  simmering. 

The  Pote  finished  his  dish-washing  and 
joined  us,  pulling  on  an  old  Tuxedo 
jacket. 

"Whew!  Glad  that  job's  over.  You 
know,  I  guess  I'm  fastidious,  but  I  can't 
bear  to  use  a  plate  for  more  than  three 
meals  without  passing  a  wet  rag  over  it. 
That's  the  worst  of  having  refined  ideas, 
•they  make. life  so  complex.  However,  I 
mustn't  complain.  There's  a  monastic 
simplicity  about  this  joint  that  endears  it 
to  me.  And  now,  having  immolated  my- 
self on  the  altar  of  cleanliness  I  will  solace 
my  soul  with  a  little  music." 

He  took  down  a  banjo  from  the  wall 
and,  striking  a  few  chords,  began  to  sing. 
His  songs  seemed  to  be  original,  even  im- 
provisations, and  he  sang  them  with  a 
certain  quaintness  and  point  that  made 
them  very  piquant.  I  remember  one  of 
the  choruses.     It  went  like  this: 

"In  the  land  of  pale  blue  snow 
Where  it's  ninety-nine  below, 
And  the  polar  bears  are  dancing  on 

the  plain, 
In  the  shadow  of  the  pole. 
Oh,  my  Heart,  my  Life,  my  Soul, 
I  will  meet  thee  when  the  ice-worms 
nest  again." 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  pause 
to  make  some  lively  comment. 


"You've  never  heard  of  the  blue  snow, 
Cheechako?  The  rabbits  have  blue  fur, 
and  the  ptarmigan's  feathers  are  a  bright 
azure.  You've  never  had  an  ice-worm 
cocktail?  We  must  remedy  that.  Great 
dope.  Nothing  like  ice-worm  oil  for  sal- 
ads. Oh,  I  forgot,  didn't  give  you  my 
card." 

I  took  it.     It  was  engraved  thus: 


OLLIE    GABOODLER. 
Poetic  Expert. 


Turning  it  over,  I  read: 


Graduate  of  the  University  of    Hard 

Knocks. 

All  kinds  of  verse  made  to  order    with 

efficiency  and  dispatch. 

Satisfaction   guaranteed   or   money 

returned. 

A  trial  solicited. 

In  Memoriam  Odes  a  specialty. 

Ballads  Rondeaux  and  Sonnets  at  modest 

prices. 

Try  our  lines  of  Love  Lyrics. 

Leave  orders  at  the  Comet  Saloon. 


I  stared  at  him  curiously.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  watching  me  with 
shrewd,  observant  eyes.  He  was  a  blond, 
blue-eyed,  cherubic  youth,  with  a  whim- 
sical mouth  that  seemed  to  alternate  be- 
tween seriousness  and  fun. 

He  laughed  merrily  at  my  look  of  dis- 
may. 

"Oh,  you  think  it's  a  joke,  but  it's  not. 
I've  been  a  'ghost'  ever  since  I  could  push 
a  pen.  You  know  Will  Wilderbush,  the 
famous  novelist?  Well,  Bill  died  six  years 
ago  from  over-assiduous  cultivation  of 
John  Barleycorn,  and  they  hushed  it  up. 
But  every  year  there's  a  new  novel  comes 
from  his  pen.  It's  'ghosts.'  I  was  Bill, 
number  three.     Isn't  it  a  joke?" 

I  expressed  my  surprise. 

"Yes,  it's  a  great  joke  this  book-faking. 
Wouldn't  Thackeray  have  lambasted  the 
best  sellers?  A  fancy  picture  of  a  girl 
on  the  cover,  something  doing  all  the  time, 
and  a  happ}r  ending — that's  a  recipe  for  a 
best  seller.  Or  else  be  as  voluptuous  as 
velvet.  Wait  till  my  novel,  "Three  Min- 
utes," comes  out.     Order  in  advance," 
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"Indeed  I  will,"  I  said. 

He  suddenly  became  grave. 

"If  I  only  could  take  the  literary  game 
seriously  I  might  make  good.  But  I'm 
too  much  of  a  'farceur.'  Well,  one  day 
we'll  see.  Maybe  the  North  will  inspire 
me.  Maybe  I'll  yet  become  the  Spokes- 
man of  the  Frozen  Silence,  the  Avator  of 
the  Great  White  Land." 

He  strutted  up  and  down,  inflating  his 
chest. 

"Have  you  framed  up  any  dope  late- 
ly?" asked  the  Prodigal. 

"Why,  yes;  only  this  morning,  while 
I  was  eating  my  beans  and  bacon,  I  dash- 
ed off  a  few  lines.  I  always  write  best 
when  I'm  eating.     Want  to  hear  them?" 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  en- 
velope. 

"They  were  written  to  the  order  of  Still- 
water Willie.  He  wants  to  present  them 
to  one  of  the  LaBelle  Sisters.  You  know 
— that  fat  lymphatic  blonde,  Birdie  La- 
Belle.  It  is  short  and  sweet.  He  wants 
to  have  it  engraved  on  a  gold-backed  hand- 
mirror  he's  giving  her. 

"I  see  within  my  true  love's  eyes 
The  wide  blue  spaces  of  the  skies; 
I  see  within  my  true  love's  face 
The  lose  and  lily  vie  in  grace; 
I  hear  within  my  true  love's  voice 
The  songsters  of  the  Spring  rejoice. 
Oh,    why    need    I    seek    Nature's 

charms — 
I  hold  my  true  love  in  my  arms." 

"How'll  that  hit  her  There's  such  a 
lot  of  natural  beauty  about  Birdie." 

"Do  you  get  much  work?"  I  asked. 

"No,  it's  dull.  Poetry's  rather  a  drug- 
on  the  market  up  here.  It's  just  a  side- 
line. For  a  living  I  clean  shoes  at  the 
'Eelight'  Barbershop — I,  who  have  linger- 
ed on  the  sunny  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and 
quenched  my  soul-thirst  at  the  Helicon- 
ian spring — gents'  tans  a  specialty." 

"Did  you  ever  publish  a  book  "  I 
asked. 

"Sure!  Did  you  never  read  my 
'Rhymes  of  a  Rustler  '  One  reviewer 
would  say  I  was  the  clear  dope,  the  genu- 
ine eighteen-carat,  jewelled-movement  ar- 
ticle :  the  next  would  aver  I  was  the  rank- 
est dub  that  ever  came  down  the  pike. 
They  «aid  T'd  imitated  people,  people  I'd 


never  read,  people  I'd  never  heard  of, 
people  I  never  dreamt  of  existed.  I  was 
accused  of  imitating  over  twenty  differ- 
ent writers.  Then  the  pedants  got  after 
me,  said  I  didn't  conform  to  academic  for- 
mulas, advised  me  to  steep  myself  in  tra- 
dition. They  talked  about  form,  about 
classic  style  and  so  on.  As  if  it  matters 
so  long  as  you  get  down  the  thing  itself 
so  that  folks  can  see  it,  and  feel  it  go  right 
home  to  their  hearts.  I  can  write  in  all 
the  artificial  verse  forms,  but  they're 
mouldy  with  age,  back  numbers.  For- 
get them.  Quit  studying  that  old  Greek 
dope;  study  life,  modern  life,  palpitating 
with  color,  crying  for  expression,  Life! 
Life !  The  sunshine  of  it  was  in  my  heart, 
and  I  just  naturally  tried  to  be  its  sing- 
er." 

"I  say,"  said  the  Prodigal  from  the 
bunk  where  he  was  lounging,  in  a  haze  of 
cigarette  smoke,  "read  us  that  thing  you 
did  the  other  day,  'The  Last  Supper.'  " 

The  Pote's  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  Then,  in  a  clear 
voice,  he  repeated  the  following  lines : 

"THE  LAST  SUPPER." 

Marie  Vaux  of  the  Painted  Lips, 
And  the  mouth  so  mocking  gay; 
A  wanton  you  to  the  finger  tips, 
That  break  men's  hearts  in  play; 
A  thing  of  dust  I  have  striven  for, 
Honor  and  Manhood  given  for, 
Headlong  for  ruin  driven  for- — 
And  this  is  the  last,  you  say: 
Drinking  your  wine  with  dainty  sips, 
Marie  Vaux  of  the  Painted  Lips. 

Marie  Vaux  of  the  Painted  Lips, 
Long  have  you  held  your  sway; 
I  have  laughed  at  your  merry  quips. 
Now  is  my  time  to  pay. 
AVhat  we  sow  we  must  reap  again ; 
When  we  laugh  we  must  weep  again : 
So  to-night  we  will  sleep  again, 
Nor  wake  till  the  Judgment  Lay. 

'Tis  a  prison  wine  that  your  palate  sips, 
Marie   Vaux  of  the  Painted  Lips. 

Marie  Vaux  of  the  Painted  Lips, 
Down  on  your  knees  and  pray; 
Pray  your  last  ere  the  moment  slips. 
Pray  ere  the  dark  and  the  terror  grips. 
And  the  bright  world  fades  away: 
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Pray  for  the  good  unguessed  of  us, 
Pray  for  the  peace  and  rest  of  us. 
Here  comes  the  Shape  in  quest  of  us, 
Now  must  we  go  away — 

You  and  I  in  the  grave's  eclipse, 
Marie  Vauz  of  the  Painted  Lips. 

Just  as  he  finished  there  came  a  knock, 
at  the  door,  and  a  short,  fat,  heavy-jowled 
young  man  entered.  He  had  the  broad 
smiling  face  of  a  comedian,  and  the  bulgy 
forehead  of  a  Baptist  missionary.  The 
"Pote"  introduced  him  to  me. 

"The  Yukon  Yorick." 

"Hello,"  chuckled  the  newcomer, 
how's  the  bunch?  Don't  let  me  stam- 
pede you.  How  d'ye  do,  Horace!  Glad  to 
meet  you."  (He  called  everybody  Hor- 
ace.) "Just  come  away  from  a  meeting 
of  my  creditors.  What's  that?  Have  a 
slab  of  booze?  Hardly  that,  old  fellow, 
hardly  that.  Don't  tempt  me,  Horace, 
don't  tempt  me.  Remember  I'm  only  a 
poor  working-girl." 

He  seemed  brimming  over  with  jovial 
acceptance  of  life  in  all  its  phases.  He  lit 
a  cigar. 

"Say,  boys,  you  know  old  Dingbats  the 
Supervisor.  Ha,  yes.  Well,  met  him  on 
Front  Street  just  now.  Says  I:  'Super- 
visor, that  was  a  pretty  nifty  spiel  you 
gave  us  on  morality  last  night  at  the 
Church  Social.  He  looked  at  me  all  tickl- 
ed up  the  spine.  Ha,  yes.  He  was  pleased 
as  Punch.  'Say,  Supervisor,'  I  says.  'I'm 
on,  but  I  won't  give  you  away.  T've  got 
a  book  in  my  room  with  every  word  of 
that  speech  in  it.'  He  looked  flabbergast- 
ed.    So  I  have — ha,  yes,  the  dictionary." 

He  rolled  his  cigar  unctuously  in  his 
mouth,  with  many  chuckles  and  a  his- 
trionic eye. 

"No,  don't  tempt  me,  Horace.  ■  Remem- 
ber, I'm  only,  a  poor  working-girl. 
Thanks.  I'll  just  sit  down  on  this  soap- 
box. Knew  a  man  once,  Jobcroft  was  his 
name,  Charles  Alfred  Jobcroft.  sat  down 
on  a  custard  pie  at  a  pink  tea;  was  so  em- 
barrassed he  wouldn't  get  up.  Just  sat 
on  till  everybody  else  was  gone.  Every 
one  was  wondering  why  he  wouldn't 
budge:  just  sat  tight." 

"I  guess  he  cussed  hard,"  ventured  the 
Prodigal. 

"Oh,  Horace,  spare  me  that!  Remem- 
her.  I'm  only  a  poor  working-girl.     Hard- 


ly that,  old  fellow.  Say,  hit  me  with  a 
slab  of  booze  quick.  Make  things  sparkle, 
boys,  make  things  sparkle." 

He  drank  urbanely  of  the  diluted  alco- 
hol that  passed  for  whisky. 

"Hit  me  easy,  boys,  hit  me  easy,"  he 
said,  as  they  refilled  his  glass.  "I  can't 
hold  my  hootch  so  well  as  I  could  a  few 
summers  ago — and  many  hard  Falls. 
Talking  about  holding  your  'hooch,'  the 
best  I  ever  saw  was  a  man  called  Pod- 
streak,  Arthur  Frederick  Podstreak.  You 
couldn't  get  that  man  going.  The  way  he 
could  lap  up  the  booze  was  a  caution.  He 
would  drink  one  bunch  of  boys  under  the 
table,  then  leave  them  and  go  on  to  an- 
other. He  would  start  in  early  in  the 
morning  and  keep  on  going  till  the  last 
thing  at  night.  And  he  never  got  hilar- 
ious even;  it  didn't  seem  to  phase  him; 
he  was  as  sober  after  the  twentieth  drink 
as  when  he  started.  Oee !  but  he  was  a 
wonder." 

The  others  nodded  their  heads  appreci- 
atively. 

"He  was  a  fine,  healthy-looking  chap, 
too;  the  booze  didn't  seem  to  hurt  him. 
Never  saw  such  a  constitution.  I  often 
watched  him,  for  I  suspected  him  of  'shif- 
ting' but  no!  He  always  had  a  bigger 
drink  than  every  one  else,  always  drank 
whisky,  always  drank  it  neat,  and  always 
had  a  chaser  of  water  after.  I  said  to  my- 
self: 'What's  your  system?'  and  I  got  to 
studying  him  hard:  Then,  one  day.  I 
found  him  out." 

"What  was  it?" 

"Well,  one  day  I  noticed  something. 
I  noticed  he  always  hold  his  glass  in  a  par- 
ticular way  when  he  drank,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  pressed  his  stomach  in  the 
region  of  the  'solar  plexus.'  So  that  night 
I  took  him  aside. 

"  'Look  here,  Jobstreak,"  I  said,  "I'm 
next  to  you.'  I  really  wasn't  but  the  bluff 
worked.     He  grew  white. 

"  'For  God's  sake,  don't  give  me  away,' 
he  said ;  the  boys'll  lynch  me.' 

"  'All  right,  I  said :  'if  you'll  promise 
to  quit.' 

"Then  he  made  a  full  confession,  and 
showed  me  how  he  did  it.  He  had  an  el- 
astic rubber  bag  under  his  shirt,  and  a 
tube  goin^'  up  his  arm  and  down  his 
sleeve,  ending  in  a  white  nozzle  inside  his 
cuff.  When  he  went  to  empty  his  glass  of 
whisky  he  simply  pressed  some  air  out  of 
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the  rubber  bag,  put  the  nozzle  in  the 
glass,  and  let  it  suck  up  all  the  whisky. 
At  night  be  used  to  empty  all  the  liquor 
oul  of  tbe  bap,  and  sell  it  to  a  saloon-keep- 
er.   Oh,  he  was  a  phoney  piece  of  work. 

'  'I've  been  a  total  abstainer  (in  priv- 
ate) for  seven  years.'  lie  told  me.  'Yes,'  I 
said,  'and  you'll  become  one  in  public  for 
another  seven.'     And  he  did." 

Several  men  had  dropped  in  to  swell 
tbis  Bohemian  circle.  Some  had  brought 
bottles.  There  was  a  painter  who  had 
been  "hung,"  a  Mus.  Bac,  an  ex-champion 
amateur  pugilist,  a  silver-tongued  orator, 
a  man  who  had  "suped"  for  Mansfield, 
and  half  a  dozen  others.  The  little  cabin 
was  crowded,  the  air  hazy  with  smoke,  the 
conversation  animated.  But  mostly  it  was 
a  monologue  by  the  inimitable  Yorick. 
He  was  a  soloist  in  the  key  of  "I." 

Sudenly  the  conversation  turned  to  tbe 
immorality  of  the  town. 

"Now,  I  have  a  theory,"  said  the 
'Tote,"  "that  the  regeneration  of  Dawson 
is  at  hand.  You  know  Good  is  the  dauaht- 
er  of  Evil,  Virtue  the  offspring  of  Vice. 
You  know  how  virtuous  a  man  feels  after 
a  jag.  You've  got  to  sin  to  feel  really 
good.  Consequently,  Sin  must  be  good 
to  be  the  means  of  good,  to  be  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  good,  to  be  virtue  in  the  making, 
mustn't  it?  The  dance-halls  are  a  good 
foil  to  the  gospel-halls.  If  we  were  all 
virtuous,  there  would  be  no  virtue  in  vir- 
tue, and  if  we  were  all  bad  no  one  would 
be  bad.  And  because  there's  so  much 
bad  in  this  old  burg  of  ours,  it  makes  the 
good  seem  unnaturally  good.' 

The  Pote  had  the  floor. 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  a  beautiful 
pond  of  water-lillies.  They  painted  the 
water  exultantly  and  were  a  triumphant 
challenge  to  the  soul.  Folks  came  from 
far  and  near  to  see  them.  Then,  one  win- 
ter, my  friend  thought  he  would  clean 
oul  his  pond,  so  he  had  all  the  nasty, 
slimy  mud  s(Taped  away  till  you  could  see 
tbe  silver  gravel  glimmering  on  the  bot- 
tom. But  tbe  lilies,  with  all  their  haunt- 
ing loveliness,  never  came  back." 

"Well,  what  are  you  driving  at,  yon 
old  dreamer?" 

"Oh,  just  this:  in  the  nasty  mud  and 
slime  of  Dawson  I  saw  a  lily-girl.  She 
lives  in  a  cabin  by  the  slide  along  with  a 
Jewish  couple.  I  only  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  twice.      They  are  unspeakable,  but 


she  is  fair  and  sweet  and  pure.  I  would 
stake  my  life  on  her  goodness.  She  looks 
like  a  young  Madonna " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  shout  of  cyn- 
ical  laughter. 

"Oh,  get  off  vour  foot!  A  Madonna  in 
Dawson— Ra!  Ra!" 

He  shut  up  abashed,  but  I  had  my  clue. 
I  waited  until  the  last  noisy  roisterer  had 
gone. 

"In  the  cabin  by  the  slide?"  I  asked. 

He  started,  looked  at  me  searchinglv : 
"You  know  her?" 

"She  means  a  good  deal  to  me." 

"Oh,  I  understand.  Yes,  that  long, 
queer  cabin  highest  up  the  hill." 

"Thanks,  old  chap." 

"All  right,  good  luck."  He  accompan- 
ied me  to  the  door,  staring  at  the  marvel 
of  the  glamorous  northern  midnight. 

"Oh,  for  a  medium  to  express  it  all! 
Your  pedantic  poetry  isn't  big  enough ; 
prose  isn't  big  enough.  What  we  want 
is  something  between  the  two,  something 
that  will  interpret  life,  and  stir  the  great 
heart  of  the  people.     Good-night." 

CHAPTER  VII 

Very  softly  I  approached  the  cabin,  for 
a  fear  of  encountering  her  guardians  was 
in  my  heart.  It  was  in  rather  a  lonely 
place,  perched  at  the  base  of  that  vast 
mountain  abrasion  they  call  the  Slide,  a 
long,  low  cabin,  quiet  and  dark,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rugged  boulders.  Carefully  I 
reconnoitered,  and  soon,  to  my  infinite 
joy,  I  saw  the  Jewish  couple  come  forth 
and  make  their  way  town  ward.  The  girl 
was  alone. 

How  madly  beat  my  heart!  It  was  a 
glooming  kind  of  a  night,  and  the  cabin 
looked  woefully  bleak  and  solitary.  No 
light  came  through  the  windows,  no 
sound  through  the  moss-chinked  walls.  I 
drew7  near. 

Why  this  wild  commotion  of  my  be- 
ing? What  was  it?  Anxiety,  joy,  fear? 
I  was  poised  on  the  pinnacle  of  hope  that 
overhangs  the  abyss  of  despair.  Fearfully 
I  paused.  My  whole  spiritual  nature  con- 
tracted to  a  knot  of  terror.  I  was  racked 
with  suspense,  conscious  of  a  longing  so 
poignant  that  the  thought  of  disappoint- 
ment became  insufferable  pain.  So  vio- 
lent was  my  emotion  that  a  feeling  al- 
most   of    nausea   overcame    me 
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I  knew  now  that  I  cared  for  this  girl 
more  than  I  had  ever  thought  to  care  for 
woman.  I  knew  that  she  was  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world  else;  I  knew  that 
my  love  for  her  would  live  as  long  as  life 
is  long. 

I  knocked  at  the  door.    No  answer. 

"Berna,"  I  cried  in  a  faltering  whis- 
per. 

Came  the  reply:  "Who  is  there?" 

"Love,  love,  dear;  love  is  waiting." 

Then  ,  at  my  words,  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  the  girl  was  before  me.  I  think 
she  had  been  lying  down,  for  her  soft  hair 
was  a  little  ruffled,  but  her  eyes  were  far 
too  bright  for  sleep.  She  stood  gazing  at 
me,  and  a  little  fluttering  hand  went  up  to 
her  heart  as  if  to  still  its  beating. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  I  knew  you  were  com- 
ing." 

A  great  radiance  of  joy  seemed  to  de- 
scend on  her. 

"You  knew?" 

"I  knew,  yes,  I  knew.  Something  told 
me  you  were  come  at  last.  And  I've  wait- 
ed— how  I've  waited!  I've  (J -earned,  but 
it's  not  a  dream  now,  is  it,  dear;  it's  you?" 

"Yes,  it's  me.  I've  tried  so  hard  to  find 
you.    O  my  dear,  my  dear!" 

I  seized  the  sweet,  soft  hand  and  cover- 
ed it  with  kisses.  At  that  moment  I  could 
have  kissed  the  shadow  of  that  little  hand ; 
I  could  have  fallen  before  her  in  speech- 
less adoration;  I  could  have  made  my 
heart  a  footstool  for  her  feet ;  I  could  have 
given  her,  O,  so  gladly,  my  paltry  life  to 
save  her  from  a  moment's  sorrow — I  loved 
her  so,  I  loved  her  so ! 

"High  and  low  I've  sought  you,  belov- 
<ed.  Morning,  noon  and  night  you've 
been  in  my  brain,  my  heart,  my  soul.  I've 
loved  you  every  moment  of  my  life.  It's 
been  desire  feeding  despair,  and,  0,  the 
agony  of  it.  Thank  God,  I've  found  you 
dear !  thank  God !  thank  God !" 

O  Love,  look  down  on  us  and  choir  your 
harmonies!  Transported  was  I,  speaking 
with  whirling  words  of  sweetest  madness, 
tremulous,  uplifting  with  rapture,  scarce 
■conscious  of  my  wild,  impassioned  meta- 
phors. It  was  she,  most  precious  of  all 
creation ;  she,  my  beloved.  And  there,  in 
the  doorway,  she  poised,  white  as  a  lily, 
lustrous-eyed,  and  with  hair  soft  as  sunlit 
foam.  0  Divinity  of  Love,  look  down  on 
us  thy  children;  fold  us  in  thy  dove-soft 
wings;  illumine  us  in  thy  white  radiance; 


touch  us  with  thy  celestial  hands.  Bless 
us,  Love! 

How  vastly  alight  were  the  grey  eyes! 
How  ineffably  tender  the  sweet  lips!  A 
faint  glow  had  come  into  her  cheeks. 

"O,  it's  you,  really,  really  you  at  last," 
she  cried  again,  and  there  was  a  tremor, 
the  surface  ripple  of  a  sob  in  that  clear 
voice.  She  fetched  a  deep  sigh;  "And  I 
thought  I'd  lost  you  forever.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment.   I'll  come  out." 

Endlessly  long  the  moment  seemed,  yet 
wondrously  irradiate.  The  shadow  had 
lifted  from  the  world;  the  skies  were 
alight  with  gladness;  my  heart  was 
heaven-aspiring  in  its  ecstasy.  Then,  at 
last,  she  came. 

She  had  thrown  a  shawl  around  her 
shoulders,  and  coaxed  her  hair  into  charm- 
ing waves  and  ripples. 

"Come,  let  us  go  up  the  trail  a  little 
distance.  They  won't  be  back  for  nearly 
an  hour." 

She  led  the  way  along  that  narrow  path, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  with  a  glorious 
smile,  sometimes  extending  her  hand  back 
to  me  as  one  would  with  a  child. 

Along  the  brow  of  the  bluff  the  way 
wound  dizzily,  while  far  below  the  river 
swept  in  a  giant  eddy.  For  a  long  time 
we  spoke  no  word.  'Twas  as  if  our  hearts 
were  too  full  for  utterance,  our  happiness 
too  vast  for  expression.  Yet,  0,  the 
sweetness  of  that  silence.  The  darkling 
gloom  had  silvered  into  lustrous  light,  the 
birds  were  beginning  again  their  mad 
midnight  melodies.  Then,  suddenly 
turning  a  bend  in  the  narrow  trail,  a 
blaze  of  glory  leapt  upon  our  sight. 

"Look,  Berna,"  I  cried. 

The  swelling  river  was  a  lake  of  saffron 
fire;  the  hills  a  throne  of  rosy  garnet;  the 
sky  a  dazzling  panoply  of  rubies,  girdled 
with  flames  of  gold.  We  almost  cringed, 
so  gorgeous  was  its  glow,  so  fierce  its 
splendour. 

Then,  when  we  had  seated  ourselves  on 
the  hillside,  facing  the  conflagration,  she 
turned  to  me. 

"And  so  you  found  me,  dear.  I  knew 
you  would,  somehow.  In  my  heart  1 
knew  you  would  not  fail  me.  So  I  wait- 
ed and  waited.  The  time  seemed  pitiless- 
ly long.  I  only  thought  of  you  once,  and 
that  was  always.  It  was  cruel  we  left  so 
suddenly,  not  even  time  to  say  good-bye. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  bad  I  felt  about  it, 
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but  I  could  not  help  myself.  They  drag- 
ged me  away.  They  began  to  be  afraid 
of  you,  and  he  bade  them  leave  at  once. 
So  in  the  early  morning  we  started." 

"I  see,  I  see."  I  looked  into  the  pools 
of  her  eyes;  I  sheathed  her  white  hands 
in  my  brown  ones,  thrilling  greatly  at  the 
contact  of  them. 

"Tell  me  about  it,  child.  Has  he  both- 
ered you?" 

"Oh,  not  so  much.  He  thinks  he  has 
me  safe  enough,  trapped,  awaiting  his 
pleasure.  But  he's  taken  up  with  some 
woman  of  the  town  just  now.  By  and  bye 
he'll  turn  his  attention  to  me." 

"Terrible!  Terrible!  Berna,  you 
wring  my  heart.  How  can  you  talk  of 
such  things  in  that  matter-of-fact  way — 
it  maddens  me." 

An  odd,  hard  look  ridged  the  corners 
of  her  mouth. 

"I  don't  know.  Sometimes  I'm  sur- 
prised at  myself  how  philosophical  I'm 
getting." 

"But,  Berna,  surely  nothing  in  this 
world  would  ever  make  you  yield?  0, 
it's  horrible!  horrible!" 

She  leaned  to  me  tenderly.  She  put 
my  arms  around  her  neck;  she  looked  at 
me  till  I  saw  my  face  mirrored  in  her 
eyes. 

"Nothing  in  the  world,  dear,  so  long  as 
I  have  you  to  love  me  and  help  me.  If 
ever  you  fail  me,  well,  then  it  wouldn't 
matter  much  what  became  of  me." 

"Even  then,"  I  said,  "it  would  be  too 
awful  for  words.  I  would  rather  drag 
your  body  from  that  river  than  see  you 
yield  to  him.  He's  a  monster.  His  very 
touch  is  profanation.  He  could  not  look 
on  the  Virgin  Mary  without  cynical  lust 
in  his  heart." 

"I  know,  my  boy,  I  know.  Believe  me 
and  trust  me.  I  would  rather  throw  my- 
self from  the  bluff  here  than  let  him  put 
a  hand  on  me.  And  so  long  as  I  have 
your  love,  dear,  I'm  safe  enough.  Don't 
fear.  0,  it's  been  terrible  not  seeing  you. 
I've  craved  for  you  ceaselessly.  I've  never 
been  out,  since  we  came  here.  They 
wouldn't  let  me.  They  kept  in  them- 
selves. He  bade  them.  He  has  them 
both  under  his  thumb.  But  now,  for  some 
reason,  he  has  relaxed.  They're  going  to 
open  a  restaurant  down  town,  and  I'm  to 
wait  on  table." 


"No,  you're  not!"  I  cried,  "not  if  I  have 
anything  to  say  in  the  matter.  Berna,  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  you  in  that  gar- 
bage-heap of  corruption  down  there.  You 
must  marry  me — now." 

"Now,"  she  echoed,  her  eyes  wide  with 
surprise. 

"Yes,  right  away,  dear.  There's  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us.  0,  Berna,  I  love  you, 
I  want  you,  I  need  you.  I'm  just  dis- 
tracted, dear.  I  never  know  a  moment's 
peace.  1  cannot  take  an  interest  in  any- 
thing. When  I  speak  to  others  I'm  think- 
ing of  you,  you  all  the  time.  0,  I  can't 
bear  it,  dearest;  have  pity  on  me:  marry 
me  now." 

In  an  agony  of  suspense  I  waited  for 
her  answer.  For  a  long  time  she  sat 
there,  thoughtful  and  quiet,  her  eyes  cast 
down.    At  last  she  raised  them  to  me. 

"You  said  one  year." 

"Yes,  but  I  was  sorry  afterwards.  I 
want  you  now.    I  can't  wait." 

She  looked  at  me  gravely.  Her  voice 
was  very  soft,  very  tender. 

"I  think  it  better  we  should  wait,  dear. 
This  is  a  blind,  sudden  desire  on  your 
part.  I  mustn't  take  advantage  of  it.  You 
pity  me,  fear  for  me,  and  you  have  known 
so  few  other  girls.  It's  generosity,  chiv- 
alry, not  love  for  poor  little  me.  0,  we 
mustn't,  we  mustn't.  And  then — you 
might  change." 

"Change!  I'll  never,  never  change,"  I 
pleaded.  "I'll  always  be  yours,  absolute- 
ly, wholly  yours,  little  girl ;  body  and 
soul,  to  make  or  to  mar,  for  ever  and  ever 
and  ever." 

"Well,  it  seems  so  sudden,  so  burning, 
so  intense,  your  love,  dear.  I'm  afraid. 
I'm  afraid.  Maybe  it's  not  the  kind  that 
lasts.  Maybe  you'll  tire.  I'm  not  worth 
it,  dear,  indeed,  I'm  not.  I'm  only  a  poor 
ignorant  girl.  If  there  were  others  near, 
you  would  never  think  of  me." 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "if  you  were  among  a 
thousand,  and  they  were  the  most  ador- 
able in  all  the  world,  I  would  pass  over 
them  all  and  turn  with  joy  and  gratitude 
to  you.  Then,  if  I  were  an  Emperor  on  a 
throne,  and  you  the  humblest  in  all  that 
throng,  I  would  raise  you  up  beside  me 
on  the  throne  and  call  you  'Queen.'  ; 

"Ah,   no,"  she  said   sadly,   "you  were 


wise  once.     I  saw  it  afterwards, 
wait  one  year." 


Better 
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"Ob,  my  dearest,"  I  reproached  her, 
"once  you  offered  yourself  to  me  under 
anv  conditions.  Why  have  you  chang- 
ed?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  bitterly  ashamed 
of  that.    Never  speak  of  it  again." 

She  went  on  very  quietly,  full  of  gen- 
tle patience. 

"You  know,  I've  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  since  then.  In  the  long,  long  days 
and  longer  nights,  when  I  waited  here  in 
misery,  hoping  always  you  would  come  to 
me,  I  had  time  to  reflect,  to  weight  your 
words.  I  remember  them  all:  'love  that 
means  life  and  death,  that  great  dazzling 
light,  that  passion  that  would  raise  to 
heaven  or  drag  to  hell.'  You  have  awak- 
ened the  woman  in  me;  I  must  have  a 
love  like  that." 

"You  have,  my  precious;  you  have,  in- 
deed." 

"Well,  then,  let  me  have  time  to  test  it. 
This  is  June.  Next  June,  if  you  have  not 
made  up  your  mind  you  were  foolish, 
blind,  hasty,  I  will  give  myself  to  you 
with  all  the  love  in  the  world." 

"Perhaps  you  will  change." 

She  smiled  a  peculiar  little  smile. 

"Never,  never  fear  that.  I  will  be  wait- 
ing for  you,  longing  for  you,  loving  you 
more  and  more  every  day." 

I  was  bitterly  cast  down,  crestfallen, 
numbed  with  the  blow  of  her  refusal. 

"Just  now,"  she  said,  "I  would  only  be 
a- drag  on  you.  I  believe  in  you.  I  have 
faith  in  you.  I  want  to  see  you  go  out 
and  mix  in  the  battle  of  life.  I  know  you 
will  win.  For  my  sake,  dear,  win.  I 
would  handicap  you  just  now.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  chances.  Let  us  wait,  boy, 
just  a  year." 

I  saw  the  pathetic  wisdom  of  her  words. 

"I  know  you  fear  something  will  hap- 
pen to  me.  No!  I  think  I  will  be  quite 
safe.  I  can  withstand  him.  After  a  while 
he  will  leave  me  alone.  And  if  it  should 
come  to  the  worst  I  can  call  on  you.  You 
mustn't  go  too  far  away.  I  will  die  rather 
than  let  him  lay  a  hand  on  me.  Till 
next  June,  dear,  not  a  day  longer.  We 
will  both  be  the  better  for  the  wait." 

I  bowed  my  head.  "Very  well,"  I  said 
huskily;  "and  what  will  I  do  in  the  mean- 
time?" 

"Do!  Do  what  you  would  have  done 
otherwise.  Do  not  let  a  woman  divert 
the  current  of  your  life ;  let  her  swim  with 
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it.  Go  out  on  the  creeks.  Work.  It  will 
be  better  for  you  to  go  away.  It  will  make 
it  easier  for  me.  Here  we  will  both  tor- 
ture each  other.  I,  too,  will  work  and  live 
quietly,  and  long  for  you.  The  time  will 
pass  quickly.  You  will  come  and  see  me 
sometimes?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  My  voice  choked 
with  emotion. 

"Now  we  must  go  home,"  she  said; 
"I'm  afraid  they  will  be  back." 

She  rose  and  I  followed  her  down  the 
narrow  trail.  Once  or  twice  she  turned 
and  gave  me  a  bright,  tender  look.  I 
worshipped  her  more  than  ever.  Was 
there  ever  maid  more  sweet,  more  gentle, 
more  quick  with  anxious  love?  "Bless 
her,  0  bless  her,"  I  sighed.  "Whatever 
comes,  may  she  be  happy."  I  adored  her, 
but  a  great  sadness  filled  my  heart,  and 
never  a  word  I  spoke. 

We  reached  the  cabin,  and  on  the 
threshold  she  paused.  The  others  had  not 
yet  returned.  Both  hands  she  held  out 
to  me,  and  her  eyes  were  glittering  with 
tears. 

"Be  brave,  my  dearest;  it's  all  for  my 
sake — if  you  love  me." 

"I  love  you,  my  darling;  anything  for 
your  sake.     I'll  go  to-morrow." 

"We're  betrothed  now,  aren't  we,  dear- 
est?" 

"We're  betrothed,  my  love." 

She  swayed  to  me  and  seemed  to  fit  in- 
to my  arms  as  a  sword  fits  into  its  sheath. 
My  lips  lay  on  hers,  and  I  kissed  her  with 
a  passionate  joy.  She  took  my  face  be- 
tween her  hands  and  gazed  at  me  long 
and  earnestly. 

"I  love  you,  I  love  you,"  she  murmur- 
ed; "next  June,  my  darling,  next  June." 

Then  she  gently  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  I  was  gazing  blankly  at  the  closed 
door. 

"Next  June,"  I  heard  a  voice  echo; 
and  there  looking  at  me  with  a  smile,  was 
Locasto. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

It  comes  like  a  violent  jar  to  be  awaken- 
ed so  rudely  from  a  trance  of  love,  to  turn 
suddenly  from  the  one  you  care  for  most 
in  all  the  world,  and  behold  the  one  you 
have  best  reason  to  hate.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  descend  rocket- 
wise  from  the  ethereal  heights  of  love.  I 
was  still  in  an  exalted  state  of  mind  when 
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I  turned  and  confronted  Locasto.  Hate 
was  far  from  my  heart,  and  when  1  saw 
the  man  himself  was  regarding  me  with 
do  particular  unfriendliness,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  put  aside  for  the  moment  all  feel- 
ings of  enmity.  The  generosity  of  the 
victor  glowed  within  me. 

As  he  advanced  to  me  his  manner  was 
almost  urbane  in  its  geniality. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  he  said,  not 
without  dignity,  "for  overhearing  you; 
but  by  chance  I  was  passing  and  dropped 
upon  you  before  I  realized  it." 

He  extended  his  hand  frankly. 

"I  trust  my  congratulations  on  your 
good  luck  will  not  be  entirely  obnoxious. 
I  know  that  my  conduct  in  this  affair  can- 
not have  impressed  you  in  a  very  favor- 
able light;  but  I  am  a  badly  beaten  man. 
Can't  you  be  generous  and  let  by-gones 
be  by-gones?    Won't  you?" 

I  had  not  yet  come  down  to  earth.  I 
was  still  soaring  in  the  rarefied  heights  of 
love,  and  inclined  to  a  general  amnesty 
towards  my  enemies. 

As  he  stood  there,  quiet  and  compelling, 
there  was  an  assumption  of  frankness  and 
honesty  about  this  man  that  it  was  hard  to 
withstand.  For  the  nonce  I  was  persuad- 
ed of  his  sincerity,  and  weakly  I  sur- 
rendered my  hand.  His  grip  made  me 
wince. 

"Yes,  again  I  congratulate  you.  I 
know  and  admire  her.  They  don't  make 
them  any  better.  She's  pure  gold.  She's 
a  little  queen,  and  the  man  she  cares  for 
ought  to  be  proud  and  happy.  Now,  I'm 
a  man  of  the  world,  I'm  cynical  about  wo- 
man as  a  rule.  I  respect  my  mother  and 
my  sisters — beyond  that "  He  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders  expressively. 

"But  this  girl's  different.  I  always  felt 
in  her  presence  as  I  used  to  feel  twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  man 
with  all  my  ideals  untarnished,  my  heart 
pure,  and  woman  holy  in  my  sight." 

He  sighed. 

"You  know,  young  man,  I've  never  told 
it  to  a  soul  before,  but  I'd  give  all  I'm 
worth — a  clear  million — to  have  those 
days  back.    I've  never  been  happy  since." 

He  drew  back  quickly  from  the  verge 
of  sentiment. 

"Well,  young  man,  you  mustn't  mind 
me  taking  an  interest  in  your  sweetheart. 


I'm  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  you 
know,  and  she  touches  me  strangely. 
Now,  don't  distrust  me.  I  want  to  be  a 
friend  to  you  both.  I  want  to  help  you 
to  be  happy.  Jack  Locasto's  not  such  a 
bad  lot,  as  you'll  find  when  you  know  me. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  What 
are  you  going  to  do  in  this  country?" 

"I  don't  quite  know  yet,"  I  said.  "I 
hope  to  stake  a  good  claim  when  the 
chance  comes.  Meantime  I'm  going  to 
get  work  on  the  creeks." 

"You  are?"  he  said  thoughtfully;  "do 
you  know  anyone?" 

"No." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  what:  I've  got  lay- 
men working  on  my  Eldorado  claim;  I'll 
give  you  a  note  to  them  if  you  like." 

I  thanked  him. 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sorry  I  played  such  a  mean  part  in  the 
past,  and  I'll  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  straighten  things  out.  Believe  me,  I 
mean  it.  Your  English  friend  gave  me 
the  worst  drubbing  of  my  life,  but  three 
days  after  I  went  round  and  shook  hands 
with  him.  Fine  fellow  that.  We  opened 
a  case  of  wine  to  celebrate  the  victory. 
Oh,  we're  good  friends  now.  I  always 
own  up  when  I'm  beaten,  and  I  never  bear 
ill-will.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way 
and  hasten  your  marriage  to  that  little 
girl  there,  well,  you  can  just  bank  on  Jack 
Locasto:  that's  all." 

I  must  say  the  man  could  be  most  con- 
ciliating when  he  chose.  There  was  a 
gravity  in  his  manner,  a  suave  courtesy  in 
his  tone,  the  heritage  of  his  Spaniard  fore- 
fathers, that  convinced  one  almost  in  spite 
of  their  better  judgment.  No  doubt  he 
was  magnetic,  dominating,  a  master  of 
men.  I  thought:  there  are  two  Locastos, 
the  primordial  one,  the  Indian,  who  had 
assaulted  me;  and  the  dignified  genial 
one,  the  Spaniard,  who  was  willing  to  own 
defeat  and  make  amends.  Why  should  I 
not  take  him  as  I  found  him? 

So,  as  he  talked  entertainingly  to  me, 
my  fears  were  dissipated,  my  suspicions 
lulled.  And  when  we  parted  we  shook 
hands  cordially. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  said;  "if  you  want 
help  bank  on  me.  I  mean  it  now,  I  mean 
it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THIS  CEMENT  BARN  LOOKS  GOOD. 


Building  a  Cement  Barn 


By 
C.  B.  Edwards 

Cement  is  coming  into  general  use  on  the  Canadian  farm. 
In  the  Prairie  Provinces  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
round  and  octagonal  barns.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a 
barn  on  the  octagonal  plan,  made  of  cement.  The  cost  is  sur- 
prisingly low,  considering  the  work  done.  Much  building  will 
be  done  on  the  farm  this  spring,  and  it  will  be  well  to  get  other 
men's  views  on  the  construction  and  planning.  The  time  to 
change  a  plan  is  before  the  building  is  done. 


TO  the  farmer  who  has  never  consid- 
ered the  practicability  of  concrete  as 
applied  to  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings,  the  work  of  M.  S.  Yoder,  an 
Indiana  farmer,  in  constructing  a  concrete 
barn   for  25   to  30   bead   of  cattle,   with 


threshing  floor  and  hay  mow,  for  $1,780, 
comes  as  a  decided  surprise.  Not  that  this 
is  anything  unusual  for  concrete  construc- 
tion, but  because  farmers  generally  have 
the  idea  that  anything  built  with  this 
comparatively  new  material  is  costly.   The 
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idea  of  costliness  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  price  of  cement,  but  from  the  fact  that 
skilled  engineers  and  steel  reinforcements 
frequently  fail  in  designing  a  structure 
that  will  safely  stand.  Naturally  the  farm- 
er asks  why  it  should  be  possible  for  him 
to  ci instruct  a  concrete  building  without 
the  knowledge  and  material  employed  by 
large  contracting  firms. 

rl 'he  barn  built  by  Mr.  Yoder  is,  how- 
ever, safer  than  a  great  number  of  scien- 
tifically-designed structures.  And  rather 
because  of  scientific  designing  by  a  farm- 
er and  not  a  contracting  engineer. 

The  contractor  gives  figures  for  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work.  His  aim  is  to  secure 
tne  greatest  amount  of  profit  possible  with- 
out, in  the  considerating  of  his  engineers, 
really  jeopardizing  the  lives  of  the  work- 
men on  the  job.  The  engineers  figure 
out  stresses  and  strains  and  allow  safety 
"coefficients."  Yet  for  all  that  they  are 
not  putting  more  cement  or  reinforcement 
into  the  walls  than  they  figure  is  actually 
required. 

In  building  the  concrete  barn  herein 
described,  Mr.  Yoder  drew  the  plans  and 
superintended  the  construction  himself, 
his  only  source  of  informaiton  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  concrete  being  derived  from 
a  bulletin  of  the  makers  of  the  cement 
used.  In  every  case  where  strength  was 
a  consideration,  he  allowed  the  concrete 
to  be  applied  in  thicknesses  which  his 
common  judgment  told  him  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

The  barn  is  an  almost  circular  build- 
ing, its  twelve  equal  sides  closely  approach- 
a  circle,  which  would  measure  60  feet  in 
diameter.  The  prime  reason  for  build- 
ing in  such  a  shape  was  to  allow  short 
planks  to  be  used  for  the  forms  in  which 
the  walls  and  roof  were  cast.  The  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  building  gives 
it  a  staunchness  not  characteristic  of  a 
square  building  and  the  compactness  of 
the  floor  space  and  comparatively  small 
surface  exposed  to  the  weather  makes  it 
much  warmer  than  any  pattern  of  build- 
ing having  a  rectangular  shape. 

The  sides  of  this  barn  are  16  feet  long, 
and  the  walls  are  made  of  solid  concrete. 
They  are  30  feet  high  above  the  ground 
floor,  and  are  reinforced  with  118  rods  of 
wire  fencing,  the  fencing  being  made  of 
No.  9  wire  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
walls,  which  were  a  foot  thick  at  the  base 


and  tapered  to  eight  inches  at  the  top. 
One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the 
construction  was  the  use  of  junk  iron  as 
reinforcements  for  the  concrete.  In  the 
walls  the  vertical  supports  consisted  most- 
ly of  old  bridge  iron.  The  bridge  beams 
used  were  wrapped  with  small-mesh  fence 
wire  to  hold  the  concrete  more  securely  to 
it,  and  in  making  ventilator  holes  a  few 
old  iron  harvester  wheels,  with  the  spokes 
knocked  out,  were  of  service.  Another 
distinctive  feature  in  the  construction  was 
that  no  wooden  door,  or  window  frames, 
are  used  to  build  windows  and  doors  into. 

The  windows,  31  in  number,  are  fitted 
nicely  into  the  square  hollows  left  by  spe- 
cial forms  made  to  knock  out  when  the 
cement  became  hard.  They  are  held  by 
bolts  molded  into  the  concrete  while  soft, 
and  the  doors  are  all  sliding  and  have 
the  rails  bolted  through  to  the  inside,  the 
bolt  holes  having  also  been  made  while  the 
cement  was  still  unset.  The  doing  away 
with  window  and  door  frames  in  a  barn 
is  to  be  considered  a  great  advantage.  It 
does  away  with  many  crevices  for  the  wind 
to  blow  in  and  is  much  more  sanitary, 
especially  with  regard  to  door  frames, 
which  are  apt  to  decay.  Six  ventilators 
give  ample  ventilation,  and  cut-offs  allow 
the  ventilation  to  be  regulated  with  regard 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
foundation  of  the  building  is  three  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  was  composed  of  a 
6  to  1  mixture  of  cement  and  gravel,  with 
stones  tamped  in.  Above  the  ground  the 
proportion  of  gravel  was  lessened  and  a 
mixture  5  to  1  used. 

As  planned  by  Mr.  Yoder,  the  ground 
floor  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  horse 
and  cow  stalls,  feed  chutes,  and  other  low 
stalls  for  sheep  and  calves.  All  of  the 
stalls  were  made  low  so  that  the  ground 
floor  is  well  illuminated  by  windows  and 
the  light  is  not  obstructed  by  high  "box" 
stalls. 

Most  of  the  work  of  lifting  the  mixed 
concrete  and  planking  for  forms  was  ac- 
complished with  the  aid  of  a  hay  hoist 
and  gasoline  engine,  and  a  large  amount 
of  time  was  saved  in  this  manner.  The 
gasoline  engine  not  only  did  the  work 
quicker,  but  also  allowed  of  hoisting  a 
large  amount  of  mixed  cement  at  one 
time. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  supported 
by  short  bridge  beams  from  the  ground 
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floor  and  iron  columns,  a  large  threshing 
floor  is  available  for  threshing  and  the 
storing  of  farm  machinery,  and  above  this 
and  supported  by  beams  and  stringers  a 
floor  of  rough  timber  gives  a  hay  mow  of 
considerable  size,  which  will  hold  enough 
hay  to  carry  all  of  the  cattle  sheltered 
through  the  winter.  The  barn  encloses  as 
much  floor  space  as  a  square  barn  40x72 
feet,  and  it  required  32  feet  less  outside 
wall  to  enclose  it.  It  required  150  loads 
of  gravel  and  three  hundred  and  twelve 
barrels  of  cement  to  complete  the  barn, 
and  the  entire  cost  was  $1,780,  besides  the 
work  of  the  builder  and  his  teams  and 
equipment. 


Certainly  this  does  not  show  that  the 
cost  of  a  cement  building  is  more  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  frame  structure. 
A  little  originality  may  often  save  con- 
siderable, and  had  Mr.  Yoder  bought  the 
standard  beams  and  bars  used  for  rein- 
forcing, the  cost  would  have  been  very 
considerably  higher.  He  also  showed 
economy  in  handling  the  cement  and  do- 
ing away  with  door  and  window  frames. 

It  has  now  been  demonstrated  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  farmer  to  build  his  barn  and 
sidewalks  of  concrete,  and  with  a  little 
more  trouble  it  would  also  be  possible  for 
him  to  build  his  own  farm  house  out  of 
the  same  material  as  well. 


THE    HUSBANDMAN 

I  break  the  soil  with  anguished  pain, 

And  sow  with  bitter  tears. 
My  soul  doth  reap  like  golden  grain 

The  gladness  of  the  years! 

I  hear  the  winds  that  roar  and  roar, 

The   elements  that  rush. 
My  soul  doth  hear  forevermore 

The  high  celestial  hush! 

I  toil  with  clods  till  day  is  done 

In  pastures  dull  and  bare. 
My  soul  doth  shapen  like  a  sun 

The  common  earth  and  air! 

I  win  in  darkness  black  as  death 

The  scant  bread  of  the  sod. 
My  soul  doth  bring  from  fields  of  faith 
The  living  sheaves  of  God ! 
— Edward  Wilbur  Mason,  in  the  Craftsma)- 


Th<?        °    =     = 

S&von^/alue 
■•  oP  Herts 


By  Dorothy  Graham 


The  writer  lias  known  what  the  presence  of  a  garden  on  the 
farm  has  meant  in  the  furnishing  of  a  menu  for  the  healthy 
farm  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  rusticating  town  cousin  who  en- 
jm/s  Hit  freedom  and  abandon  of  a  farm  in  the  summer  time. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  farm  home,  and  is  a  farmer's  wife 
now.  A  watercress  by  the  river's  brim,  is  something  more  than 
a  wondering  plant  to  her. 


WITH  the  rise  in  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing, the  farmer  as  well  as  the  towns- 
man is  becoming  more  particular 
as  to  what  he  eats.  And  it  is  rightly  so, 
for  the  poorly  fed  person  will  never 
amount  to  much  either  in  brain  or  brawn. 
Owing  to  a  kind  Providence  our  choice  of 
foods  is  almost  legion,  while  the  variety  of 
ways  of  serving  meats  made  savory  with 
herbs  adds  much  to  the  zest  of  repast.  To 
the  busy  housewife  the  building  of  a 
menu  in  an  attractive  manner  becomes  al- 
most a  profession  in  itself.  Much  of  the 
relish  of  animal  foods  is  due  to  what  is 
served  with  them — herbs  and  other  ac- 
companiments from  the  vegetable  garden. 
All  this  may  be  due  to  the  skill  of  our 
Mothers  who  cooked  for  us  out  upon  the 
old  farmstead  or  it  may  be  an  inheritance 
derived  from  the  medicinal  customs  of 
our  remote  ancestors. 

Yet,  the  cookery  of  meats  to  serve  with 
the  vegetables  is  a  simpler  matter  than  it 
sometimes  seems.  Tender  meats  may  be 
cooked  quickly  by  1  mi  ling  or  roasting,  but 
as  it  is  not  always  possible  or  convenient  to 
get  such,  and  as  many  of  the  beef-rings 
throughout  the  country  require  each  per- 
son to  use  nil  kinds  of  cuts  in  turn,  the 


allotment  of  bone,  fat,  and  tough  portions 
requires  some  little  extra  attention.  A 
low  temperature  should  be  maintained  to 
soften  and  separate  tough  fibres  and  so  the 
tireless  cooker  has  been  useful  for  tough 
meats. 

The  "Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  have 
done  a  noble  work  in  teaching  the  women 
of  the  homes  along  this  line.  They  have 
shown  how  to  make  the  cheapest  meats 
appetizing  and  the  savory  accessions  to  the 
rural  dining  table  are  in  evidence  on  every 
hand.  Many  a  home  has  been  thankful 
to  the  vegetable  garden  for  helping  them 
out  when  summer  visitors  and  a  large  fam- 
ily make  demands  upon  the  larder.  The 
influence  of  catnip  upon  our  domestic  pet. 
the  cat.  may  have  led  some  early  house- 
keepers to  enlist  tic  virtues  of  other  mints 
in  their  diets.  Some  of  us  can  remember 
when  we  had  to  take  catnip  tea.  and  it  was 
not  so  bad  either.  Mint  of  several  vari- 
eties is  cultivated,  especially  peppermint 
and  spearmint.  Peppermint  is  widely 
recognized  as  a  stomachic  and  anti-spas- 
modic remedy. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  thoughtful 
gardener  in  town  or  country  life  to  have 
an  abundance    of  herbs    growing    in  hi- 
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home  garden.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
making  mint  sauces  after  washing  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  is  to  chop  them  finely, 
first  picking  out  the  yellow  and  withered 
ones.  An  easy  way  to  chop  these  is  to 
hend  a  few  sprigs  of  mint  or  parsley  firmly 
together  by  the  left  hand,  and  from  the 
balls  thus  formed,  thin  layers  can  be 
shaved  off  with  a  sharp  knife.  A  few 
spoonsful  of  actually  boiling  water  poured 
over  the  leaves  will  deepen  the  color  and 
extract  the  flavor.  No  more  water  should 
be-  used  than  will  serve  to  slightly  dilute 
the  later  addition  of  vinegar.  The  sugar 
will  dissolve  rapidly  if  added  after  hot 
water,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  the 
vinegar  should  be  poured  in  cautiously. 
The  proportion  of  sugar  and  vinegar  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
vinegar.  With  about  one-fourth  cup  of 
vinegar,  one  or  two  table-spoons  of  sugar, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  one-fourth  cup 
of  water  is  a  fair  proportion  for  a  small 
family.  Sometimes  the  syrup  is  made  of 
the  liquid  and  sugar  and  the  mint  is  left 
to  stand  in  it  half  an  hour  before  serving. 
Lemon  juice  may  take  the  place  of  vine- 
gar. 

Mint  jelly  which  can  be  served  with 
meats  is  made  in  several  ways.  A  tart 
apple  jelly  may  be  highly  flavored  with 
mint  and  colored  green  with  the  ordinary 
color  pastes.  Or  lemon  jelly  made  with 
gelatine  may  be  flavored  with  mint  and 
tinted.     Sometimes  the  sweet  pickle  vine- 


gar left  in  a  jar,  if  not  too  highly  spiced, 
may  be  flavored  with  the  mint  and  stiffen- 
ed with  gelatine.  In  this  case  the  flecks  of 
chopped  mint  may  be  stirred  through  the 
jelly  as  it  begins  to  thicken. 

Mint  ices  usually  derive  their  flavor 
from  the  creme  de  menthe  cordial,  but 
often  water  in  which  mint  has  been  steep- 
ed is  used  in  making  a  plain  lemon  ice  or 
sherbet. 

The  vinegar  and  sugar  will  preserve  the 
mint.  It  is  in  effect  a  sweet  pickle  and 
may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  glass  jar 
ready  for  use  when  fresh  mint  is  not  ob- 
tainable. Or  the  mint  may  be  chopped 
and  put  in  vinegar  to  add  to  other  sauces. 
One  of  the  reasons  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions have  been  attributed  to  spearmint  is 
that  it  retards  the  action  of  hostile  bac- 
teria. Other  familiar  herbs:  cress,  sage, 
thyme,  marjoram  and  horseradish  have 
had  various  virtues  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
past,  hints  of  which  appear  in  the  folk 
lore  of  foods,  which  may  have  had  some 
foundation,  but  they  have  been  much  lost 
sight  of  in  the  medical  methods  of  to-day. 

Palatability  has  a  big  place  in  the  diges- 
tive utilities  of  any  food.  It  might  be 
rightly  said  that  digestion  is  a  function  of 
the  nervous  system.  For  certain  it  is,  that 
the  home  abandon  always  stimulates  our 
alimentary  fluids  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
forever  enshrine  in  our  memories  the 
"cooking  mother  used  to  do." 
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It  is  thus  that  the  pleasure-giving  foods, 
though  possibly  of  little  nutritive  value, 
make  the  more  substantial  diets  eatable. 
A  garnish  of  parsley  around  the  salad 
dish  or  the  ordinary  plate  of  cold  meat, 
has  therefore  its  digestive  value.  The 
essential  oil  from  this  herb  has  a  certain 
medicinal  value.  Shakespeare  makes  use 
of  the  herb  in  his  plays — "As  she  went  to 
the  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit." 

It  is  said  that  a  sulphurized  oil  in  horse- 
radish accounts  for  its  pungency.  Every 
girl  knows  the  difficulty  of  grating  this 
valuable  spring  herb,  the  volatile  fluids 
getting  into  the  eyes."  Because  of  its  in- 
tensity, horseradish  sauce  is  usually  made 
by  adding  a  small  portion  of  the  grated 
root  and  vinegar  to  a  harmless  mixture  of 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs  and  cream.  It  is 
added  to  the  ordinary  white  or  cream 
sauce  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-fourth 
cup  of  the  grated  root  to  one  cup  of  sauce. 
Often  it  is  combined  with  a  bread  sauce 
or  a  Hollandaise  sauce.  The  bottled  horse- 


radish may  be  used  in  this  way,  most  of 
the  vinegar  being  drained  off. 

Again  the  grated  horseradish  and  a 
small  amount  of  vinegar  are  often  com- 
bined with  heavy  cream.  These  may  be 
warmed  together  and,  if  necessary,  slight- 
ly thickened  with  cracker  dust. 

To  serve  with  cold  boiled  beef,  either 
salt  or  fresh,  a  horseradish  sauce  may  be 
made  with  thick  whipped  cream  and  serv- 
ed cold  like  mayonnaise. 

The  making  of  tasty  sandwiches  is  one 
of  the  modern  and  most  sensible  addi- 
tions to  lunches.  Creamed  butter,  a  may- 
onnaise dressing  or  a  lettuce  leaf  between 
thin  slices  of  bread  afford  an  appetizing 
dainty.  A  delicious  sandwich  can  be 
made  by  cutting  the  bread  very  thin,  lay- 
ing a  lettuce  leaf  with  dressing  over  one 
slice,  a  nut  salad  on  another,  mint  dress- 
ing with  chopped  meat  paste  on  another, 
and  others  as  desired  or  varied.  Place  on 
top  of  each  other  with  a  weight  on  it.  Then 
divide  in  squares  to  suit. 


THE  MAGICIAN 

T  HOUGH  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
•*     For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore,  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly. — As  You  Like  It. 


In  the  Irrigation  Zone 


Thanks  to  an  enlightened  self -inter  est,  the  railways  of  the 
world  have  done  much  towards  bringing  good  agricultural  land- 
into  settlement.  Demonstration  trains  have  been  followed  by 
demonstration  farms.  These  farms  have  employed  the  best  that 
science  gives,  and  they  have  produced  results  that  made  people 
scurry  to  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  soil.  In  the  dry  belts  of 
Alberta,  there  has  developed  a  successful  agriculture  through  irri- 
gation. Norman  S.  Rankin,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Irrigation 
and  Colonization  Co.,  writes  of  the  work  when  the  railway  and  the 
government  joined  forces  to  show  what  could  be  done  in  dry 
farming. 


IN  Western  Canada's  fair  Province  of 
Alberta,  where  the  sun  shines  brightly 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  and 
yields  of  staple  grain  are  higher  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  an  ad- 
ditional asset  in  the  establishment  of  an 
agriculturaul  school  that  goes  to  its  schol- 
ars, has  just  completed  its  opening  ses- 
sion. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Provincial 
Government  has  conducted  courses  of  this 
kind  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
but  never  before  on  such  a  scale,  nor  has 
there  come  together  such  a  distinguished 
assemblage  of  eminent  agricultural  and 
live  stock  experts. 

One  reason  that  the  Canadian  Northwest 
grows  so  fast,  is  that  its  government  and 
railroads  both  conspire  to  make  the  settler 
prosperous.  Western  Canada  is  but  an- 
other name  for  opportunity. 

Pursuing  its  usual  policy  of  aiding  set- 
tlers along  its  line,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  spared  no  expense  towards  mak- 
ing these  classes  a  success.  When  early 
in  January,  Professor  Elliott,  Superinten- 
dent of  Agriculture  for  the  railroad,  ap- 
proached the  government  at  Edmonton 
with  a  proposal  that  the  opening  session 
be  held  at  the  Demonstration  Farm, 
Strathmore,  his  overtures  met  with  en- 
thusiastic reception,  the  Honorable  Dun- 
can Marshall,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of- 
fering heartiest  support.  That  he  was 
fully  justified  in  co-operating  with  the 
railroad  in  this  connection,  the   Honor- 


able Minister  took  occasion  to  testify  in  a 
brief  address  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
of  the  first  day's  session. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  our  Short 
Course  Schools  in  Agriculture,"  he  said, 
"have  we  had  such  a  successful  inaugura- 
tion as  has  taken  place  here  to-day;  never 
such  an  attendance,  never  such  enthusi- 
asm, and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  public- 
ly thank  the  farmers  of  the  Irrigation 
Block,  for  their  assistance  and  support, 
and  congratulate  the  railroad  upon  pos- 
sessing the  services  of  such  an  energetic, 
intelligent  and  competent  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture." 

The  town  of  Strathmore  is  picturesque- 
ly situated  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
city  of  Calgary  on  the  main  line  of  the 
railway,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  Western 
Section  of  the  Irrigation  Block.  Here 
the  railroad  has  a  large  demonstration  and 
supply  farm,  a  dairy,  hennery,  conserva- 
tories, cattle  barns,  etc.,  and  experiments 
in  both  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  crops 
are  carried  on.  Supplies  for  the  dining 
and  hotel  departments  are  raised,  eggs, 
milk,  chickens  and  vegetables.  And  at 
the  head  of  this  farm  is  a  capable  agricul- 
turist, a  genial  professor,  young  and  ac- 
tive, bubbling  over  with  unquenchable  en- 
thusiasm, whose  services  and  advice  are 
ever  at  the  disposition  of  the  newcomer  or 
doubtful  unexperienced  farmer.  The  set- 
tler may  take  one  or  all  of  his  agricultural 
troubles  to  the  superintendent,  and  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  expert  advice,  assist- 
ance and  encouragement. 
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The  work  of  the  Short  Course  School 
held  in  February  was  practical  and  full 
of  interest.  Demonstrations  in  horse,  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hoc;  raising;  practical  grain 
judging,  weed  seed  identification;  prac- 
tical talks  on  irrigation,  alfalfa  roots,  soil 
handling,  and  other  phases  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Professor  Elliott  opened  proceedings 
with  a  short  address  in  which  he  extended 


PROF.    ATKINSON.  OF    EOZEMAN.  MONTANA 

Who  talked   to  Alberta  farmers   on  Alfalfa.      He   is   a 

Canadian,  nis   wife  being  a   member   of  one  of 

Ontario's  eldest  families 

the  freedom  of  the  farm  to  the  Govern- 
ment agriculturalists,  the  farmers  and 
visitors  generally. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Craig, 
Superintendent  of  Fairs  and  Institutes, 
who  conducted  a  class  on  dairy  stock  judg- 
ing by  means  of  score  cards  and  a  couple 
of  pure  bred  Holsteins. 

Mr.  Craig  is  a  fluent  and  able  speaker. 
He  possesses  a  most  happy  address,  a  clear 
delivery  and  knows  his  subject  thorough- 
ly. When  he  had  terminated  his  address 
he  invited  expressions  of  opinion,  and  met 
all  arguments  with  a  readiness  that  ab- 
solutely convinced. 

After  lunch.  Mr.  YV.  71.  Fairfield.  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Government  Experi- 
mental Farm  at  Lethbridge,  took  up  al- 
falfa growing,  pointing  out  that  there 
is  every  indication  that  this  valuable  crop 


can  be  successfully  raised  in  the  Bow 
River  Valley,  which  brought  out  very 
animated  discussion  on  all  phases  of  al- 
falfa culture. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner, then  followed  with  a  short 
course  on  hogs,  their  feeding  and  man- 
agement, to  be  succeeded  again  by  Mr. 
Fairfield,  who  was  obliged  to  depart  that 
evening  for  Lacombe,  on  irrigation.  The 
subject  was  handled  most  competently 
under  two  heads:  (a)  the  different  me- 
thods of  applying  water;  (b)  the  amount 
of  water  necessary  for  the  various  crops. 
After  the  termination  of  this  address,  dis- 
cussion was  animatedly  carried  on  until 
5  o'clock,  when  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  first  day  closed  with  an  evening  il- 
lustrated lecture  on  "Birds  in  Their  Rela- 
tion to  Agriculture,"  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stansell. 
Mr.  Stansell's  advice  as  to  what  birds  were 
destructive  and  what  of  assistance  to  the 
farmer  was  of  great  interest  and  value; 
a  goodly  crowd  attended. 


HON.    DUNCAN    MARSHALL 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta. 


IN   THE   IRRIGATION  ZONE 
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SCENE    AT    STRATHMORE.    WHERE    THE    CONVENTION    MET. 


And  so  proceedings  went  forward  day 
by  day  in  the  same  attractive  manner, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  attendance  and 
a  manifested!}'  growing  interest.  Farmers 
from  miles  around,  up  in  the  Red  Deer 
country,  south  of  the  Bow  River;  east 
and  west  along  the  railroad,  came  in,  till 
sleeping  places  were  at  a  premium,  and 
even  premiums  failed  to  eventually  secure 
enough  for  all.  And  through  it  all,  the 
entire  week,  the  sun  rose  each  morning 
in  a  cloudless  sky  and  sank  at  night  in  a 
blaze  of  golden  glory. 

Here  came  Dairy  Commissioner  Mark- 
er, who  held  forth  enthusiastically  on 
'"The  Science  of  Dairying,"  G.  H.  Barr, 
Chief  of  the  Dairy  division  of  the  Govern- 
ment, assisting.  Byrce  Wright,  the  big- 
hearted  Scotch  cattleman  from  DeWinton, 
who  dealt  with  Oxford  and  Shropshire 
Sheep;  Seed  Commissioner  McKillican,  C. 
E.  Lewis,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weeds,  Live 
Stock  Judge  Mclntyre,  and  a  score  of 
others. 

R.  T.  Robson,  one  of  Strathmore's  most 
successful  farmers,  talked  on  irrigation 
from  the  point  where  the  uneducated 
farmer  comes  in  and  takes  up  an  unde- 
veloped farm,  showing  how  he  would  lay 
out  the  ditches  and  improve  them  and  cul- 
tivate, year  by  year,  until  his  entire  farm 
was  in  an   intensive  state  of  cultivation. 


When  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Robson  raised 
47  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  last  season, 
it  will  be  understood  that  his  words  were 
listened  to  attentively. 

II.  C.  McMullen,  General  Live  Stock 
Agent  for  the  railroad,  lectured  the  stu- 
dents in  bap})y  vein,  expressing  great  sat- 
isfaction with  the  excellent  relations  that 
existed  between  the  stock  raisers  of  the 
province  and  the  railroad. 

.).  C.  Worthingtou,  a  well-known  poul- 
try farmer  from  Cheshire,  England,  who, 
during  the  past  year  has  come  into  promi- 
nence through  the  many  prizes  his  poul- 
try have  captured  at  Provincial  fairs, 
gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  chicken 
raising.  Mr.  Worthington  is  an  expert  in 
tbe  raising  of  domestic  birds,  and  his 
demonstration  was  followed  closely  by  an 
interested    class. 

Saturday  afternoon  brought  to  a  close 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  week's  ses- 
sion, Professor  Atkinson,  probably  the 
most  noted  soil,  irrigation  and  alfalfa  ex- 
pert in  the  Western  States,  who  is  attached 
to  the  Experimental  College  at  Bozeman, 
Montana,  occupying  the  chair  of  honor. 
The  professor  demonstrated  his  lecture  by 
the  use  of  glass  jars  of  water.  The  Pro- 
vincial Government,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, brought  Professor  Atkinson  up 
from  Montana,  and  upon  the  conclusion 
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of  his  lengthy  address,  "Irrigation,  Soil 
and  Seed,  it  was  realized  that  he  fully 
justified  the  name  that  he  has  made  for 
himself.  Professor  Atkinson  also  spoke 
on  "Alfalfa,  its  advantages  as  a  food  pro- 
duct, and  how  grown  successfully." 

"There  is  no  finer  stock  food  in  the 
world,"  said  the  professor,  "than  alfalfa, 
provided  it  is  fed  intelligently,  and  in 
corroboration  of  my  statement,  I  will  tell 
you  an  experiment  that  was  made  in  Mon- 
tana. We  took  two  working  horses,  and 
for  six  months  fed  one,  judiciously,  with 
alfalfa,  and  the  other  with  ordinary  feed. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  months,  the  alfalfa- 
fed  animal  was  in  the  primest  of  condi- 
tion, while  the  other  animal  lacked  it. 
Then  we  changed  about,  and  for  a  further 
period  of  six  months,  supplied  alfalfa  to 
the  second  horse  and  ordinary  feed  to  the 
first  one.  The  result  was  again  the  same, 
the  alfalfa-fed  animal  being  in  much  su- 
perior condition  to  the  other  one.  What 
more  convincing  proof  can  I  offer  than 
that?  What  more  practical  demonstra- 
tion? I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  ul- 
timate destination  of  this  great  Irrigation 
Block,  is  in  alfalfa." 

On  this  last  day,  also,  a  contest  was  held 
to   determine  the  best  four  young  men 


judges  of  stock  and  grain,  seventeen  can- 
didates entering  the  competition.  Upon 
termination  of  the  Short  Course  School 
Classes  at  the  other  points  in  the  province, 
these  young  men  will  be  sent  to  Innisfail, 
there  to  compete  in  a  final  competition 
with  similar  teams,  for  a  grand  trophy  of 
$200. 

The  benefit  that  farmers  derive  from 
such  enterprise  as  this  and  the  effect  that 
its  sessions  will  have  upon  better  farming 
conditions  throughout  the  entire  Irriga-, 
tion  Block,  are  incalcuable.  And  that  the 
farmers  realized  this  themselves,  was 
brought  out  in  a  resolution,  moved  and 
carried  unanimously  by  the  attendants, 
"That  to  the  Government  and  Professor 
Elliott  jointly  be  their  hearty  thanks,  for 
the  able  and  interesting  manner  in  which 
the  wee's  session  had  been  conducted." 

The  Government  and  the  railway  may 
therefore  congratulate  themselves  that 
their  efforts  to  aid  the  farmer  within  their 
boundaries,  are  deeply  appreciated,  all  of 
which  takes  us  back  once  again  to  the  fact 
stated  earlier  in  this  article  that  "The  rea- 
son the  Canadian  Northwest  grows  so  fast 
is  that  its  Government  and  railroads  both 
conspire  to  make  the  settler  prosperous." 


FRIENDS 

Blessed  are  they  who  have  the  gift  of 
making  friends,  for  it  is  one  of  God's 
best  gifts.  It  involves  many  things,  but 
above  all,  the  power  of  going  out  of  one- 
self, and  seeing  and  appreciating  what- 
ever is  noble  and  loving  in  another. 

Thomas  Hughes. 


Attic  Reveries 


By 
Ame  Wood 


WHOEVER  heard  of  a  new  attic 
— of  an  attic  with  no  cobwebs  or 
interesting  old  chests,  of  an  attic 
not  rich  in  the  glories  of  other  days?  It 
must  be  a  very  poor  kind  of  attic  indeed, 
and  not  at  all  like  the  one  I  knew.  In  this 
attic  we  children  loved  to  play  as  the  rain 
beat  cosily  on  the  roof  or  rapped  sharply 
on  the  deep-set,  gable  windows. 

There  amid  old  chests  and  boxes,  piles 
of  dust-covered  books,  and  rows  of  old 
spindle-legged  furniture,  how  many  glor- 
ious, happy  days  we  spent  and  how  it  al- 
most seemed  as  if  we  were  visitors  in  an- 
other world,  when  we  were  allowed  to  go 
there  to  play. 

Many  joys  of  those  days  are  forgotten 
or  are  dim  and  dust  covered  in  memory's 
storehouse,  but  the  picture  of  the  old  attic 
shall  always  be  bright  and  clear.  Three 
windows  it  had,  deepset  and  small.  The 
fkst  one  overlooked  the  front  of  the  house, 
the  wide  lawns  and  the  white,  winding 
road.  The  second,  in  the  side  wall  looked 
down  on  the  old  garden  with  its  prim 
walks  and  its  brilliantly  gay  plots  of 
sweet,  old-fashioned  flowers.  Along  the 
outer  wall  stood  the  guards— a  tall  row  of 
double  hollyhocks,  and  beyond  the  wall 
stretched  the  rolling  fields.  But  the  third 
window  was  the  one  we  all  loved  the  best. 
It  was  on  its  broad  window  seat  that  we 
always  gathered  to  read  our  fairy  tales  or 
to  tell  our  mysterious  make-believe  stories 
about  the  old  residents  of  the  attic.  This 
window  looked  out  across  the  kitchen 
garden,  down  a  rocky  hill  to  the  river  and 
over  the  river  to  the  old  woods  on  the  other 
side.  Many  were  the  breathless  stories 
told  about  these  mysterious  old  woods.  In 
the  autumn  when  the  trees  were  flaming- 
red  and  yellow  the  beautiful  "Lady  of  the 
Woods"  was  dressed  for  a  holiday.    When 


the  leaves,  one  by  one,  faded  and  fell,  the 
festival  was  over  and  the  Woodland  Lady 
was  grieving  and  sad  because  of  dead 
flowers  and  empty  nests,  and  all  winter 
long  the  bare  white  boughs  wrung  their 
slim  fingers  and  moaned  in  the  wind  be- 
cause of  the  sadness  of  their  Lady  of  the 
Woods.  And  so  we  had  stories  for  every 
change  in  the  dear  old  woods,  and  our 
Lady  of  the  Woods  became  as  familiar  to 
us  as  Sleeping  Beauty  or  Cinderella. 

The  attic,  itself,  never  lost  interest  to  us. 
There  was  a  story  woven  around  every 
single  thing  there,  and  it  was  a  red  letter 
day  indeed,  when  Grandma  could  be  in- 
veigled into  climbing  the  dusty  old  stairs 
and  telling  even  a  little  bit  of  the  history 
of  some  of  the  attic  occupants. 

The  high,  old-fashioned  bed  in  the  dark 
corner  of  the  stairway  had  been  part  of  the 
beautiful  new  furniture  which  grand- 
father had  bought  when  his  young  bride 
came  to  live  at  the  old  house.  The  old 
chest  with  the  curiously  carved  top  had 
held  her  wonderful  supply  of  bridal  linen. 
Grandma's  hand  always  lingered  lovingly 
on  the  lid  of  the  old  carved  chest — and 
then  sometimes  she  would  raise  the  lid  and 
the  air  would  be  filled  with  faint  lavender, 
and  with  loving  hands  she  would  lift  out 
the  white  brocaded  satin — now  ivory  with 
age — and  the  satin  slippers  and  the  won- 
derful lace  scarf.  Always  silence  fell  on 
us  children  when  grandma  took  out  her 
wedding  gown,  and  we  touched  the  shin- 
ing folds  with  reverent,  curious  fingers. 

Then  there  was  a  beautiful  amethyst 
gown  with  filmy  white  at  the  neck  and 
sleeves.  This  was  the  one  she  had  worn 
at  the  wonderful  ball  when  she  had  danc- 
ed with  the  Prince — and  so,  like  the  odor 
of  lavender,  there  clung  to  each  garment 
memories  of  days  which  seemed  to  us  so 
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far  oil  and  delightful.  But  when  we  came 
in  the  little  low  rocker  by  the  window 
overlooking  the  garden,  Grandma  always 
smiled  and  patted  its  worn  arms  lovingly. 
Here  she  had  rocked  all  her  babies  to 
sleep,  had  told  them  stories  and  healed  up 
wounded  feelings  and  fingers.  Then 
sometimes  Grandma  would  sit  down  in  the 
shabby  little  roeker,  and,  as  we  crowded 
about  her  knee,  tell  us  again  some  of  the 
old  stories  we  already  knew  so  well.  But 
when  the  story  was  finished  in  the  silence 
that  followed  we  always  turned  to  the  dim, 
shadowy  corner  where  stood  the  old  oak 
chest,  dark  with  age.  Grandma's  voice 
would  tremble  and  her  dear  grey  eyes 
grow  bright  with  tears  as  she  would  tell 
us  in  a  whisper  of  our  beautiful  Aunt 
Emmy,  the  youngest  of  all  her  babies. 
How  she  loved  the  handsome  soldier  boy 
and  had  waved  him  good-bye  from  this 
very  window.  When  the  war  was  over  he 
would  come  back  for  her  and  Grandma 
would  tell  of  the  beautiful  embroidery  and 
linen  and  lace  over  which  Aunt  Emmy 
had  spent  the  long  hours  that  everything 
should  be  ready  when  her  soldier  return- 
ed, and  the  chest,  filled  by  loving,  expect- 
ant hands,  had  been  long  ready  and  still 
stood  there  waiting  the  return  of  the  sol- 
dier boy  who  never  came  back.    But  Aunt 


Emmy  had  found  the  waiting  too  hard 
and  had  gone  to  rest  long,  long  ago. 

Then  we  would  steal  over  to  our  West 
winnow  and  look  silently  off  across  the 
river  to  where  the  thickening  shadows 
brooded  over  the  wood. 

What  wonderful  games  we  played  in  the 
old  attic.  No  place  else  where  they  were 
half  mi  wonderful.  Here  our  fairy  stories 
ceased  to  be  merely  stories  and  became 
very,  very  real.  From  the  window  over- 
looking the  winding  road,  sister  Ann 
watched  frantically  while  Bluebeard 
stamped  the  floor  in  rage.  The  old  carved 
chest,  we  told  each  other,  was  the  self-same 
chest  in  which  the  bride  had  playfully 
hidden  on  her  wedding  day  and  was  never 
found  though  Love  had  lent  the  searchers 
all  its  eyes.  On  this  couch,  Sleeping 
j^eauty  lay  till  rescued  by  the  fairy  prince, 
and  so  it  was  that  all  the  occupants  of  the 
old  attic  were  woven  into  a  story,  part  fact, 
part  fiction,  but  always  wholly  interesting. 

I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  the  old  attic 
ever  misses  the  children  now,  the  rush  of 
feet  and  the  shout  of  childish  voices.  Or 
is  it  better  content  to  be  left  alone  with  its 
cobwebs  and  dust  and  its  memories  like 
the  faint  odor  of  lavender  hanging  over 
all? 


MODERATE  CIRCUMSTANCES 

THE  experience  of  life  shows  that,  while  poverty 
has  its  disadvantages,  moderate  conditions  are 
a  thousand  times  more  advantageous  than  condi- 
tions of  great  wealth.  If  you  are  well  off,  and  have 
no  need  to  press  your  children,  they  are  in  more  dan- 
ger than  those  children  whose  parents  are  poor.  Those 
circumstances  in  life,  not  indeed  that  press  the  child 
harshly  and  severely,  but  that  lay  him  under  the 
necessity  of  'being  and  doing,  as  the  very  condition  of 
his  existence,  make  staunch  men. — Great  Thoughts. 


Making  Happy  Memories 


By 

Mary  C.  Rolofson 

"(),  what  are  you  doing,  little  maid. 

With  the  sunny  face  so  sweet, 
With    the    helpful    hands,    and    loving 
heart, 

And  the  light  and  willing  feet?" 
The  maiden  laughed  the  merriest  laugh : 

"Why,   nothing  but  this,"  said  she, 
I'm  making  happy  memories 

For  the  days  that  are  to  be." 

"Dear,  wise  little  maiden,  what  a  store 

You  have  hidden  safe  away 
Of  the  richest  treasure  of  the  world 

For  your  use  some  future  day ! 
Kind  deeds    by  the    dayful,    pressed  and 
heaped, 

And  love  at  the  core  of  each; 
Never  a  squirrel  hid  half  so  much 

In  his  barn  of  oak  or  beech. 

"But  not  yours  only  is  all  this  wealth 

For  I  have  memories,  too, 
And  nothing  brighter  is  mine  to  hold 

Than  my  memories  of  you." 
The  maiden  laughed  the  merriest  laugh ; 

"Why,  I  quite  forgot,"  said  she, 
"That  I  could  make  memories  for  yon 

To  keep  for  the  days  to  be." 


Ideal  Farmhouse  Decoration 


THE  average  farm  house  is  isolated. 
For  this  reason  the  decorations 
which  it  receives  should  be  of  the 
rich  variety.  Not  that  these  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  but  that  they  will 
look  rich  and  attractive,  says  Dry  Goods 
l!>  view.  In  the  rooms  we  should  use  wall 
paper  of  brilliant  and  rich  designs.  They 
are  needed  and  should  be  as  widely  used 
throughout  all  the  provinces  as  they  are 
in  the  west.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  un- 
heard of.  Now  they  are  good,  but  an  even 
bigger  future  demand  awaits  them.  They 
are  being  used  more  in  the  west  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  influx  of  English  fami- 
lies of  good  taste,  who  have  been  educated 
at  home  to  this  style  of  interior. 

Their  advantages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  merchant  in  a  comparatively 
small  centre  are  great.  First,  all  are  at- 
tractively bright  in  color,  and  so  will  in- 
evitably be  bought  whether  rightly  ap- 
plied when  bought  or  not.  Again,  they 
are  cheap  and  easy  to  handle,  not  requir- 
ing the  work  of  an  expert  to  set  up  a 
room  in  them.  They  may  be  made  up 
to  great  advantage  by  amateurs 
rightly  instructed.  Armed  with  these 
materials  and  with  the  cheap 
but  handsome  new  self  colored 
rugs  with  borders  which  exactly  suit  the 
chintzes,  the  country  or  town  merchant 
ought  to  be  able  to  decorate  a  room  most 
creditably  right  out  of  his  own  establish- 
ment. 

An  expert  who  has  furnished  some  of 
the  most  expensive  rooms  turned  out  in 
Canada,  gave  a  summary  of  how  a  living- 
room  in  a  Canadian  farmhouse  might 
be  supplied  in  this  way  with  the  best  of 
everything  from  a  local  merchant. 

THE  LIVING  ROOM. 

"Take,"  said  he,  "one  of  these  ingrain 
wall-papers  which  harmonize  with  every- 
thing anywhere  near  the  same  shade.  Let 
the  choice  be  green  if  the  room  be  a  little 
dark,  perhaps  one  of  the  paler  shades,  or 
if  where  bright  sunlight  pours  in,  one  of 


the  new  browns.  Use  very  simply,  with 
a  border  not  too  large  for  the  room  and 
no  attempts  at  paneling  or  cut-out  effects. 
Those  should  be  kept  for  more  elaborate 
schemes.  Your  paper  will  prove  almost 
as  inexpensive  as  any  you  could  buy. 

"For  the  rug,  use  a  wool  square  such  as 
our  own  manufacturers  are  turning  out 
in  profusion,  or  one  of  the  handsome 
imported  numbers.  This  will  have  a 
plain  centre,  in  shadow  design  and  self- 
color  if  any  pattern  at  all.  The  border 
may  be  plain  of  a  darker  shade,  but  pre- 
ferable would  be  a  floral  or  verdue  de- 
sign. Rugs  like  this  are  easily  obtainable 
to  sell  at  $15.00.  Choose  your  chintz  or 
cretonne  to  match  the  border  design  in 
the  square.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  no 
artist  could  do  better  for  you,  as  you  will 
have  a  room  for  which  many  persons  send 
abroad  to  have  the  patterns  specially  made 
up,  at  great  expense.  Let  all  the  chairs 
and  couches  be  covered  in  loose  fashion 
with  this  washable  material,  all  of  the 
same  goods  and  made  in  the  same  style, 
to  assure  the  necessary  uniformity. 
Cushions  may  be  of  the  same, 
or  of  self  toned  materials,  handi- 
work cushions  in  harmonizing  tints  be- 
ing always  permisible.  But  do  not  mix 
the  chintzes. 

"The  treatment  of  the  windows  is  now 
to  be  considered.  Excellent  effects  are  got 
by  using  the  square  mesh,  coarse  net  cur- 
tains which  have  recently  sprang  into 
favor.  These  come  in  deep  cream,  in 
ecru  and  in  Arabian,  (deeper,  more  coffee 
colored)  shades.  Casement  cloths  of  these 
combined  with  curtains  of  chintz  or  linen 
are  a  favorite  treatment.  Richness  of  ef- 
fect is  very  desirable  where  little  trouble 
for  want  of  fresh  air  or  sunshine  is  felt, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ordinary 
white  curtain  is  crude  when  compared  to 
such  an  effect  as  the  above. 

"In  this  way,  a  room  eminently  suited 
to  its  purpose  and  absolutely  correct  to 
the  most  rigid  connoisseur  is  achieved  at 
a  bottom  price." 


Bright  Tobacco  in  Essex 

County 


THE  bright  tobacco  or  the  flue  cured 
type  of  leaf,  says  manager  W.  A. 
Barnett,  B.S.A.,  of  Essex,  yielded 
900  pounds  per  acre  and  the  price  obtain- 
ed was  30c  per  pound,  making  a  gross  re- 
ceipt of  $1,620  from  the  six-acre  patch.  I 
can  account  for  the  enhanced  price  from 
the  fact  that  the  color  was  more  uniform 
and  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  bright 
red  tobacco  than  was  obtained  in  1909. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  six  acres  was 
as  follows :  rent  of  land,  $60 ;  fertilizer  at 
$5.75  per  acre,  $34.50 ;  manure  would 
cause  too  rank  a  growth  and  the  color 
would  not  have  been  so  bright.  The  cost  of 
fuel  laid  down  at  the  kilns  was  $6.50  per 
acre  or  $39.00  for  the  whole  curing  pro- 
cess. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  cost  from  the 
time  the  ground  was  prepared  till  the  crop 
was  in  the  barns.  Plowing,  allowing  $3 
per  day  for  a  man  and  team,  was  $10 ;  disc^- 
ing,  harrowing  and  rolling,  $7.50;  plant- 
ing, $15 ;  cultivating  five  times  with  a  2- 
horse  combination  tobacco  and  corn  cul- 
tivator, iy2  days,  $22.50;  hoeing,  $12; 
suckering,  topping  and  priming,  $45.  A 
total  of  $112.  This  tobacco,  while  more 
quickly  suckered  than  Burley,  required 
going  over  about  three  times,  which  is  one 
suckering  more  than  Burley  receives.  I 
did  not  allow  any  time  for  worming  since 
the  worms  can  be  kept  in  close  check 
through  the  use  of  ducks  in  the  patch.  At 
all  events  a  good  deal  of  the  worming  was 
done  at  topping  and  suckering  time. 

The  harvesting  required  three  men  and 
two  boys  to  take  off  an  acre  in  a  day.  That 
included  the  cutting,  hauling  and  hang- 
ing in  the  kiln.  This  item  cost  $10  per 
acre  or  $60  for  the  six  acres.  Now  I  al- 
lowed $5  per  day  for  each  curing  which 


ordinarily  lasted  from  4  to  4%  days.  The 
expert  fired  two  kilns  at  one  time  and  there 
were  three  different  curings  to  handle  the 
six  acres,  in  other  words  six  full  kilns  were 
dried.  This  item  totalled  $70.  The  tak- 
ing down  of  the  tobacco  from  the  curing 
barns  cost  $9.  For  the  stripping,  grading 
and  tying,  I  allowed  $100.  One  man 
could  handle  one  kiln  in  six  to  nine  days. 
For  the  baling  up  and  one-half  day  haul- 
ing to  market  I  allowed  $10.  For  the 
consideration  of  the  interest  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $550  in  the  two  kilns  and  the  de- 
preciation in  value  of  the  same  I  allowed 
$30  per  year. 

Now  totalling  the  whole  expense  con- 
nected with  the  crop  we  have  $554.50  or 
$92.41  per  acre  was  the  cost  of  production. 
This  figure  was  based  on  the  fact  that  all 
labor  was  hired  and  $2  per  day  was  allow- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  team.  Consequently 
the  net  return  per  acre  allowing  an  out- 
side figure  of  $700  per  acre  for  the  cost  of 
production  was  $170.  I  believe  the  above 
figure  will  compare  favorably  with  the  net 
returns  from  a  good  average  crop  of  Bur- 
ley, if  the  grower  allowed  a  fair  wage  for 
himself,  a  team  and  any  extra  help  en- 
gaged. 

Our  Burley  crop  on  the  farm  averaged 
1,560  pounds  per  acre,  giving  a  gross  re- 
turn of  $249.60  at  16c  per  pound.  The 
cost  of  production  was  from  $60  to  $70 
per  acre.  Allowing  an  outside  figure  of 
$70,  the  net  return  per  acre  was  $180  or 
an  advantage  of  $10  per  acre  in  favor  of 
the  Burley. 

For  the  farmer  who  has  a  few  acres  of 
light-colored,  sandy  soil,  the  bright  leaf 
might  be  tried  on  a  small  scale.  Several 
farmers  in  the  County  are  growing  bright 
tobacco  successfully. 


A  U.S.  Settler  on  the  Tariff 


By 
Wm.  Johnston,  Strathcoaa 


JUST  now  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
of  Free  Trade  and  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  the  readers  of  the 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  might  like  to 
know  just  what  some  of  us  out  here  think 
of  it.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  views 
of  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Settlers  in  this  district,  and  I  think 
that  this  district  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  West,  especially  of  Alberta. 

We  are  often  asked  what  we  American 
farmers  would  do  in  case  of  a  war  break- 
ing out  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Now  I  don't  think  there  is  the 
least  chance  of  that.  None  of  us  out  here 
do.  It  is  a  foolish  question.  Everyone 
of  us  are  taking  out  our  naturalization 
papers  as  fast  as  we  can.  And  not  only 
that,  we  are  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  and  of 
the  provinces.  Why  should  we  not  do  so? 
We  came  in  here  as  strangers  and  have 
been  given  practically  free,  320  acres  of 
land,  as  good  land  as  there  is  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  Not  only  that  but  we 
have  no  taxes  to  pay  till  we  get  our  patent. 
This  means  no  taxes  for  five  years.  We 
get  much  better  protection  than  we  did  in 
the  States.  No  one  thinks  of  danger  from 
cattle  thieves  or  bad  men.  The  R.N.W. 
M.P.  have  the  north-west  of  Canada  so 
completely  patroled  that  one  seldom,  if 
ever,  hears  of  any  depredations,  and  if 
any  do  occur  the  offenders  are  promptly 
caught  and  punished. 

Now,  we  American  farmers  have  learn- 
ed horse  sense  before  we  came  out  here. 
We  recognize  that  the  people  of  Eastern 
Canada  made  this  West  when  thev  subsi- 
dized the  C.P.R.  We  know  that  the 
people  of  Eastern  Canada  are  bearing  their 
share  jret  of  the  interest  on  the  C.P.R.  sub- 
sidy. And  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  i^ 
not  willing  to  keep  them   out  by  paying 


duty.  Look  what  we  are  getting  for  it. 
For  the  first  five  years  we  pay  no  direct 
taxes  on  our  land  and  besides  that  get  our 
land  free.  We  are  able  to  bring  in  all  our 
farm  effects  free  of  duty,  and  it  would 
only  be  fair  that  we  in  some  way  pay 
back  our  obligation  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominion. 

Then  look  at  the  School  situation.  In 
every  township  there  are  two  full  sections 
set  apart  for  the  school.  These  are  sold  at 
Public  Auction,  and  the  money  received 
devoted  to  school  work.  As  soon  as  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  children  in  any 
district  the  settlers  can  form  a  school  sec- 
tion and  the  Canadian  Government  pays 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  erection 
of  the  school  buildings  besides  helping  in 
other  ways. 

But  to  come  down  to  the  Tariff  Ques- 
tion. How  would  Reciprocity  affect  us. 
In  one  way  we  would  benefit  by  it.  If  by 
Reciprocity  we  allow  the  milling  interests 
of  the  States  to  import  our  wheat  free,  and 
mill  it  into  flour  there,  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  going  to  have  the  bottom  cut 
out  of  bis  market  as  the  United  States 
flour  would  equal  the  grade  of  the  Cana- 
dian, but  would  lie  sold  on  the  reputation 
of  the  American  flour  which  brings  a 
lower  price  in  European  markets.  We 
would  be  aide  to  buy  our  farm  imple- 
ments a  little  cheaper.  But  in  how  many 
ways  would  we  lose?  If  there  had  been 
reciprocitv  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  the  Swift  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, have  established  a  plant  and  pack- 
ing houses  at  Winnipeg  and  Calgary? 
Would  the  Nelson-Morris  Co..  Chicago, 
have  bought  out  the  Dominion  Meat  Co.. 
Calgary,  and  established  a  large  plant 
there?  Would  the  large  milling  inter- 
ests of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and 
other  United  States  cities  have  established 
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mills  on  this  side  of  the  Boundary? 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  this  question, 
and  that  is,  No. 

Bring  it  down  a  little  closer.  In  fact, 
bring  it  right  to  the  doors  of  your  Eastern 
farmers.  If  the  Chicago  packing  houses 
could  ship  the  corn  fed  hogs  of  the  Central 
Western  States  into  Ontario  Free  of  duty 
would  your  Ontario  farmers  be  getting  7 
or  8c  a  pound  for  their  hogs  on  foot? 
Compare  the  cattle  prices  in  Chicago  and 
in  Toronto. 

The  general  feeling  that  I  personally 
have  experienced,   and   I   don't  mean   to 


say  that  every  one  thinks  the  same,  but 
the  majority  I  can  honestly  say  do,  is 
that  the  settlers  in  Alberta  do  not  want 
full  reciprocity.  Give  us  a  fair  Tariff, 
and  by  a  fair  Tariff  I  mean  a  Tariff  fair 
to  both  farmer  and  manufacturer.  We  do 
not  mind  paying  taxes,  and  helping  to 
support  the  Canadian  Government  by  pay- 
ing duty.  Why  should  we?  Never  before 
have  we  had  the  opportunity  that  we  now 
have  and  it  will  never  come  again.  Canada 
is  a  grand  country,  and  Western  Canada 
is  the  pick  of  it.  As  long  as  the  crops  are 
good,  you  will  never  find  more  than  a 
chronic  kick  come  out  of  the  West. 
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Poultry  for  Profit 

By 
John  Baynes,  Agricultural  College,  Truro.  N.S. 


The  hen  is  one  of  the  big  pic  tors  in  our  country's  progress. 
On  every  farmstead  the  busy  note  of  her  industry  marks  the 
yearly  returns  of  millions  of  dollars.  If  the  census  returns  would 
only  tell  us  lour  many  Inns  a  r<  lay  lag  eggs  in  Canada,  it  would 
be  found  that  if  each  hen  did  her  duty  there  would  not  be  enough 
eggs  to  supply  our  fast  expanding  population.  We  should  raise 
our  own  and  not  depend  on  the  East  for  shipments. 


THE  Canadian  hen  is  not  cackling  loud 
enough.  Her  strident  notes  mark 
prosperity  wherever  they  are  heard. 
The  following  article  presents  the  case  in 
figures  tor  tiie  average  farmer  of  Canada. 
The  case  is  not  over-drawn,  nor  exagger- 
ated. The  co-operative  marketing  of  eggs 
is  perhaps  the  one  great  remedy  for  the 
lack  of  production  noted  in  this  paper. 
Farmer's  Magazine  will  have  an  article 
in  another  issue  on  this  side  of  the  case. 
It  is  not  fancy  show  breeding  that  makes 
prices  go  up.  Utility  is  really  the  founda- 
tion of  hen  values. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  hens 
of  the  United  State-  annually  yield  a  re- 
turn more  than  sufficient  to  counterbal- 
ance tli<.-  amount  passing  through  the  New 
York  Bank  clearing  house  in  fourteen 
months.  In  twenty-two  months  those 
-aim,'  hens  produce  sufficient  to  more  than 
pay  off  the  entire  national  debt  of  their 
country,  and  yet  the  supply  of  poultry 
and  eggs  does  not  equal  the  demand. 

In  Canada  it  is  estimated  that,  in  order 
to  meet  present  demands,  no  less  than 
twenty-five  millions  of  hen-  are  required 
over  and  above  those  at  present  kept. 
Think  of  it!  An  additional  twenty-five 
million-  of  hens  required  in  order  to  sup- 
ply a  presenl  demand  which  is  daily,  al- 
mo-t  hourly,  growing  in  dimensions.  The 
we-i.  thai  rapacious  monster  west  of  ours, 

ever  demanding  more  and  more  poul- 
try  and   poultry   products,    yet    so    far  as 


Canada  is  concerned,  the  west  makes  its 
demand  in  vain  for  we  cannot,  or  rather 
will  not,  endeavor  to  supply  it. 

What  egregious  folly !  What  a  suicidal 
policy  is  that  which  refuses  to  look  at  such 
an  easily-acquired  market  for  the  most 
profitable  thing  our  farms  can  possibly 
raise. 

Toronto  and  Montreal  annually  import 
millions  upon  millions  of  eggs  for  home 
consumption,  or  to  supply  local  and  semi- 
local  demands.  Canadians,  residents  in  a 
land  eminently  suited  to  poultry-raising, 
are  driven  to  consuming  eggs  laid  in  far 
off  Russia,  eggs  which  cannot  possibly  be 
less  than  ten  days  old  before  reaching  the 
consumer.  Money  which  might  and  ought 
to  remain  in  this  country  is  constantly  be- 
ing sent  over-seas  in  payment  for  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  which  we  could  produce  at 
a  high  profit  in  our  own  land. 

AVhen  will  the  farming  community 
realize  that  for  the  expenditure  of  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  daily  in  chores, 
and  one  dollar  per  year  for  feed,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  class  of  live  stock  which  will 
yield  in  a  life-time  of  two  years  a  profit 
of  not  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 
In  looking  at  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  man  keeping  two  hundred  hens 
ot  a  good  laying  strain  and  of  pure  breed, 
we  may  multiply  the  profits  by  200,  the 
feed  bill  by  150  (for  the  average  cost  of 
feeding  such  a  number  of  hens  does  not 
work  out  at  one  dollar  per  head  on  the 
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farm)   and  the  time  spent  in  chores  by 
mi. 

Let  us  view  the  subject  in  this  light  and 
we  find  that  the  annual  cost  for  feed  is 
about  seventy-five  dollars,  but  for  safety 
sake  we  will  say  one  hundred;  whilst  the 
annual  profit  is  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  or 
again,  to  balance  things  up  somewhat,  we 
will  say  two  hundred  dollars.  The  labor 
expended  we  will  value  at  ten  cents  per 
hour,  a  fair  approximation,  since  such 
labor  is  seldom  of  a  skilled  nature. 

Tabulated,  this  estimate  shows  as  fol- 
lows: 

Returns  from  200  hens,  1  year.  .  .$300.00 
Cost  of  feed,  200  hens,  1 

year $100.00 

Cost  of  labor,  182  V2  hours 

at  10  cents 18.25 

Balance,  profit $181.75 

Is  there,  on  any  farm  in  this  wide  Do- 
minion, a  class  of  live-stock  paying  such 
handsome  returns  as  here  shown  from  or- 
dinary good  hens?    I  doubt  it! 

Any  experienced  poultry  raiser  will  be 
inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  be- 
cause I  have  not  shown  things  in  such 
rosy  colors  as  I  might  have  done.  My  de- 
fence is  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
gain  converts,  not  to  write  a  treatise  upon 
the  great  possibilities  of  the  hen  when 
kept  on  a  poultry  farm,  pure  and  simple. 

'Were  I  writing  of  that  aspect  of  the  case 
I  should  be  able  to  show  and  prove  much 
more  advantageous  figures. 

And  now,  how  is  the  farmer  to  get  into 
line  with  this  money-making  proposition? 

Firstly,  if  he  or  she  has  hens  running 
around  which  are  not  of  a  guaranteed  lay- 
ing strain  and  of  a  pure  breed,  the  hatchet 
must  be  used  indiscriminately.  I  say  "the 
hatchet"  because  it  appears  to  be  the  stock 
phrase  in  Canada,  but  I  prefer  the  dis- 
location method;  that  in  fact  is  the  only 
method  of  slaughter  which  any  self-res- 
pecting poultryman  would  use.  "Get  rid 
of  the  scrubs!"  That  is  the  cry  with  the 
stockman,  and  it  is  also  the  slogan  of  the 
successful  poultry  raiser,  but  to  it  should 
be  added  "and  keep  simple  but  accurate 
records."  Keep  records  of  all  eggs  laid, 
birds  sold,  chicks  raised,  etc.,  etc.,  and  also 
keep  a  strict  account  of  every  cent  expend- 
ed for  keep  as  well  as  for  buildings  'and 


equipment.  Watch  the  hens,  and  ruth- 
lessly weed  out  all  who  do  not  lay  at  least 
190  eggs  in  their  pullet  year. 

The  would-be  poultry  raiser  should  ap- 
ply to  the  nearest  Agricultural  College  or 
Experiment  Station,  asking  for  particulars 
as  to  the  best  class  of  house  and  the  best 
breed  likely  to  be  suitable  to  his  or  her  lo- 
cality. 

A  few  simple  rules  might  well  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  kept  sight  of  every 
day,  and  I  would  suggest  the  following  a* 
being  sufficient  for  a  commencement. 

1st.  NEVER  breed  from  pullet  egg?; 
by  so  doing  you  are  storing  up  trouble  in 
the  form  of  a  weakened  flock  of  small- 
sized  and  small  egg  producing  birds. 

2nd.  Study  the  health  of  your  birds, 
just  as  carefully  as  you  do  that  of  your 
cows  or  horses,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
physic  when  necessary.  A  hen  will  not 
lay  when  she  is  sick,  and  the  eggs  laid 
after  recovery  are  just  as  fit  for  human 
consumption  as  before  illness.  Never  kill 
a  good  hen  simply  because  she  is  sick. 

3rd.  Do  not  be  shy  of  paying  even  up 
to  five  or  six  dollars  for  a  good  male  bird, 
he  is  worth  every  cent  of  it  if  he  is  good, 
just  as  a  good  bull  is  worth  a  high  figure 
when  compared  with  his  poorly-bred  bro- 
ther. 

4th.  Do  all  you  can  to  ensure  the  ut- 
most cleanliness  for  your  birds  in  their 
sleeping  quarters.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
giving  them  planty  of  fresh  air. 

5th.  Keep  your  eggs  clean  and  market 
them  at  least  twice  weekly,  they  will  soon 
be  appreciated  as  reliable  and  you  will  be 
able  to  demand  a  few  cents  per  dozen  ex- 
tra on  that  score. 

6th.  Never  depart  from  the  "dry  pluck- 
ing" rule!  To  scald  may  be  easier,  but  it 
detracts  from  keeping  qualities,  as  well  as 
rendering  the  flesh  less  palatable  and  more 
unsightly. 

7th.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions, 
but  always  be  sure  that  the  person  you  ask 
really  understands  the  subject  and  will 
give  honest  advice. 

8th.  Never  breed  for  show.  A  show 
bird  is  never  so  productive  and  profitable 
to  the  poultry  keeper  as  the  really  utility 
or  laying  hen. 

Experience  will  add  very  considerably 
to  the  foregoing  and  will  help  the  farmer 
over  many  a  stormy  bit  of  road,  but  be- 
ware of  jumping  to  rash  or  ill-advised  con- 
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elusions,  for  you  cannot  expect  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know,  even  though  you  de- 
vote a  life-time  to  the  subject ;  but  you  can 
realize  a  very  handsome  profit  right  from 
the  commencement  if  you  "start  small" 
and  learn  as  your  flock  increases. 

A  new  beginner  would  be  well  advised 
to  so  arrange  matters  as  to  close  his  first 
season  with  fifty  good  pullets  on  hand;  he 
would  then  have  a  good  foundation  stock 
on  which  to  build  up  a  highly  successful 
Hock  during  the  following  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  should  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  two  hundred  laying  birds,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pullets  and  fifty  year- 
old  birds  to  use  as  breeders  and  so  main- 
tain his  flock  at  a  uniform  strength. 


1  would  like  to  refer  to  a  fact  which  is, 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  often  lost  sight  of.  Poul- 
try-raising is  interesting  work;  intensely 
so.  The  man  or  woman  who  really  takes 
an  intelligent  interest  in  live  stock  must, 
if  given  the  opportunity  and  a  right  lead- 
in, <i  upon  proper  lines,  learn  to  hold  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  hen.  From  poultry 
we  are  able  to  learn  more  about  live  stock 
problems,  to  gain  more  real  light  up- 
on burning  questions  in  breeding  than 
from  any  other  known  living  thing. 
And  as  for  beauty — what  more  lovely  or 
leant  if  ul  than  a  iiock  of  well-kept  white, 
black,  buff  or  barred  hens?  Pleasure  and 
profit  combined  is  to  be  found  in  poultry- 
raising,  and  back  of  this  statement  there 
are  many  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
willing  and  anxious  to  say,  "Hear!  hear!" 


THE   WINNER'S   TEST 

WHO  are  the  winners  in  life ?  Some  of  them  will 
be  found  among  those  who  have  won  wealth 
or  gained  fame,  hut  their  winning  will  not  'be 
because  they  have  gained  these  things.  The  Greeks 
had  a  foot  race  in  which  speed  and  endurance  were 
not  the  only  tests.  Each  man  at  the  start  was  given 
a  lighted  torch,  and  the  laurel  wreath  was  for  the  one 
who  came  in  first  with  his  torch  alight.  As  we  strive 
for  the  victory,  let  us,  at  any  cost,  keep  the  fire  of 
honour,  truth,  and  kindness  alight  in  our  lives. — Great 
Thoughts. 
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ONE  OF  THE  COMING 
COSTUMES  for  LADIES 

Suit  of  black  wool -backed 
satin.  The  24-inch  coat  has 
large  sailor  collar,  with  the 
pattern  worked  out  with  chalk- 
white  beads.  There  is  the 
fashionable  band  of  the  fabric 
trimming  the  edge  of  the  coat 
and  the  new  cut-away  front 
effect.  The  sleeve  shows  the 
lendency  to  the  bell  shape,  so 
noticable  in  later  season  models. 


Our  Mother's  Kitchen 


CAKE  MAKING. 

It'  you  wish  to  prevent  that  very  annoy- 
ing thing  happening,  namely,  all  the  cur- 
rants or  raisins  sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
your  cake,  thereby  destroying  it  in  the 
course  of  baking,  warm  the  currant?  in 
the  oven  before  adding  them  to  the  bat- 
ter, and  you  will  have  much  better  re- 
sults. It  is  a  good  precaution  to  have  all 
ingredients  as  near  the  same  temperature 
as  possible,  whenever  baking  either  cakes 
or  bread. 

DATE  BREAD. 

2%  cups  of  flour,  3  teaspoonsful  of 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  V* 
a  cup  of  granulated  sugar.  Sift  well, 
then  add  2  eggs  well  beaten  together.  1 
cup  of  sweet  milk,  1  cup  of  dates  cut  into 
rather  small  pieces,  and  if  you  like  the 
flavor  put  in  a  small  cupful  of  chopped 
walnuts. 

Put  into  two  small  loaf  tins  and  let 
stand  for  twenty  minutes,  then  bake  for 
forty-five  minutes.  Eat  with  butter  the 
same  as  ordinary  bread.  This  is  excel- 
lent and  wdiolesome. 

DELICIOUS  SMALL  SPONGE  CAKE. 

4  eggs,  their  weight  in  sugar,  half  their 
weight  in  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder.  The  grated  rind  and  piece 
of  one  lemon.  Drop  the  yolks  on  to  the 
sugar  and  beat  to  a  cream.  Beat  the 
whites  separately  and  add.  Then  add 
the  flour  with  baking  powder  sifted  in, 
and  the  lemon  last  of  all.  Bake  in  a 
good  brisk  oven  from  25  to  35  minutes  in 
a  two  inch  deep  tin  not  quite  filled. 

GINGER  SNAPS. 

Boil  one  quart  of  molasses  twenty  min- 
utes, add  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup 
of  butter,  two  teaspoonsful  of  ground  gin- 
ger, and  flour  to  roll  very  thin,  cut  into 
rounds  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
well  browned. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

The  following  short  table  of  weights 
and  measures  will  be  useful  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  being  correct! 

One  tablespoonful  of  butter  =  1  ounce. 

One  cupfull  of  butter=V2  pound. 

Butter  the  size  of  an  egg=2  ounces. 

Butter  the  size  of  a  walnut=l  ounce. 

One  solid  pint  of  chopped  meat  =  1 
pound. 

Nine  eggs  (this  depends  a  little  on  size) 
=1  pound. 

Half  a  cup=l  gill. 

One  quart  of  unsifted  flour=l  pound. 

One  pint  of  granulated  sugar  =  1 
pound. 

AN  IDEAL  WORK  APRON. 

Take  one  and  a  quarter  yards  of  any 
kind  of  silk,  pongee  for  choice,  turn  it 
up  for  about  three-eighths  of  a  yard  at 
the  bottom,  stitch  this  straight  down  the 
middle  as  well  as  at  the  sides  with  a  row 
of  blue  silk  featherstitching  for  orna- 
mentation, thus  forming  two  nice  deep 
pockets,  which  will  hold  almost  any  work 
and  keep  your  ball  of  wool  from  rolling 
about  on  the  floor.  Make  a  two  inch  hem 
at  the  top,  fastening  it  down  with  the 
feattherstitching  the  same  as  on  the  pock- 
ets, and  through  this  pass  a  piece  of  soft 
blue  ribbon  long  enough  to  tie  around 
the  waist.  You  will  then  possess  the  best 
and  most  useful  kind  of  fancy  work 
apron  there  is.  It  looks  pretty,  keeps 
your  dress  from  fluff  off  the  wool,  and 
when  taken  off,  the  work  remains  in  the 
pockets,  folded  up  in  the  rest  of  the 
apron  protected  from  dust  or  meddle- 
some fingers. 

This  makes  a  nice  and  much  appre- 
ciated little  gift. 

After  taking  a  cake  from  the  oven,  let 
it  remain  in  the  pan  for  about  five  min- 
utes before  turning  out.  This  will  pre- 
vent it  from  breaking. 
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SIMPLE   AND    SMART. 

This  is  a  waist  which  can  be  made  in  n  morning. 
It  has  the  peasant  shoulder  and  the  tucks  which 
begin  at  the  line  of  the  bust,  continue  to  the  shoul- 
der and  over  it  to  the  waistline  in  the  back.  The 
sleeves  are  of  full  length,  and  finished  at  the  wrist 
with  a  cuff. 

The  centre  of  the  back  is  a  plain  panel  and  the 
front  is  plain  and  flat,  but  the  closing  is  placed 
here  and  the  line  is  bias  at  the  top  and  straight 
lower  down.  The  neck  may  be  finished  with  a 
band  so  that  various  collars  may  he  worn  with  the 
waist. 


54J2 


This  style  is  excellent  for  French  flannel,  taffetas, 
satin,  linen   and   pongee  silk. 

The  pattern  5412  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
15   cents   to   the   office   of  this   paper. 

A   KITCHEN    APRON. 

The  kitchen  apron  should  always  be  substantial 
and  a  real  protection.  One  of  the  most  comfortable 
models  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  front  has 
a  panel  which  is  curved  at  the  waist  so  as  to  fit 
in  a  little  to  the  figure.  The  side  gores  which  are 
joined  to  if  are  also  curved  and  the  forward  edges 
of  the  large  pockets  are  stitched  into  the  seam 
which   unite  front  and   sides.     The   side  bodies  con- 


tinue around  the  back  and  are  extended  at  the 
upper  part  in  tabs  which  button  to  similar  tabs 
from   the  front  at   the  shoulders. 

This  apron  has  the  great  advantage  of  staying 
close  to  the  figure  and  not  getting  in  dish  water  or 
in   any   manner   in   the  wearer's   way. 

Gingham  is  the  most  practical  material  for  an 
apron   of  this  kind. 
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The  pattern  5292  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to   the  office  of  this  magazine. 
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LADIES'    DRESSING    SACQCB. 

We  illustrate  herewith  a  good  nil  seasons'  model 
for   the   ever    comfortable   dressing    sacque. 

Frovision  is  made  in  this  pattern  for  high  or  low 
neck,  with  three  possible  styles  of  finish.  If  the 
neck  is  made  high  it  may  be  finished  with  a  flat 
band  to  trim  the  outline,  or  with  a  roll  collar  of 
medium  width.  If  made  low  there  is  the  handsome 
broad  collar,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of   the   garment. 

At  each  shoulder  there  is  a  short  tuck  in  front 
and  a  long  one  in  the  back.  The  balance  of  the 
material  is  drawn  in  at  the  belt  by  means  of 
gathers    at    the    back    and    by    a    piece    of    ribbon    in 


front.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short  as  pre- 
ferred. They  are  slightly  full  at  the  shoulder  aud 
taper  to  the  wrist. 

Cashmere,  challis,  albatross,  flannel  and  flannel- 
ette are  appropriate  materials  and  may  be  trimmed 
with  lace  insertion  or  with  narrow  bands  of  ribbon 
or    ribbon -velvet. 

The  pattern  4839  is  cut  In  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  will  require  4%  yards 
of  44-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to   the   office   of  this   magazine. 


piece  of  long-cloth,  which  can  be  bad  in  twelve-yard 
lengths  for  a  dollar  and  upwards,  a  piece,  she  can 
make  the  nicest  kind  of  underwear  at  a  trifling  cost. 

A  model  such  as  the  one  shown  is  very  simple  to 
make.  It  has  no  shoulder  seam  and  the  little  tucks 
in  groups  on  the  shoulders  can  ue  run  from  end  to 
end  on  the  machine  without  any  trouble.  The  edges 
of  the  yoke  and  sleeves  may  have  a  little  edging 
of  lace  or  embroidery,  or  they  may   be  scalloped  by 
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LADIES'    ONE-PIECE    NIGHTGOWN. 

4430 — Unless  a  woman  wishes  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  underwear  she  cannot  have  the  same  dainty 
garments  that  she  can  make  at  home  for  the  same 
price.  Not  only  is  the  quality  of  the  main  material 
much  less  good,  but  the  lace  and  embroidery  are 
generally  of  a  very  common  quality  in  much-trim- 
med  underwear   sold    at   a   low   price.     By   buying   a 


hand  and  further  adorned  by  nand  embroidery,  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  Designs  for  this  embroidery 
are  shown  in  many  pretty  patterns,  easy  to  transfer 
and   cheap   to    buy. 

The  pattern  is  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. 36-inch  size  will  require  iVi  yards  of  material 
36  inches  wide,  and  if  cut  from  this  width  there 
will  have  to  be  a  seam  across  tne  sleeves.  Price 
of   pattern,   10  cents. 
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GIRLS'    DRESS. 

This  plain  little  frock  will  be  found  suitable  for 
school  or  general  wear  if  made  of  simple  fabrics, 
such  as  serge,  cheviot,  plaid  or  striped  novelties 
and  the  like  as  well  as  of  gingham  and  similar 
materials  for  warm  weather. 

The  waist  is  in  plain  Gibson  style,  with  a  tuck  at 
each  shoulder  and  in  front  there  is  a  simulated 
closing,  while  the  real  one  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  back. 

The  skirt  is  gathered  all  around  and  is  attached 
to  the  waist  beneath  a  belt.  Bishop  sleeves  com- 
plete the  dress  and  these  end  in  a  narrow  hand  cuff 
at   the  wrist. 

The  pattern  5379  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
or  2%  yards  of  44-inch.  %  yard  of  18-inch  all  over 
and  y8  yard  of  20-inch  silk  will  be  needed  to  trim 
as   pictured. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  15 
cents  to  the   office  of  this   paper. 


GIRLS'    BOX   PLEATED  DRESS. 

No  style  is  more  becoming  to  little  girls  than  the 
straight  box  pleated  effect.  The  model  illustrated 
shows  one  of  these  dresses.  The  yoke  is  shaped 
in  fancy  outline,  a  tab  extending  down  the  front  a 
short  distance.  The  belt  which  encircles  the  waist 
may  be  of  material  or  it  may  be  of  patent  leather. 

Cheviot,  serge,  basket  weave  cloth,  and  galatea 
are  appropriate  materials  for  this  style. 

The  pattern  5410  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  10  years. 
Medium   size  requires  2*4   yards  of  44-inch   material. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents  to  the  office  of  this  paper. 
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That  Nova  Scotia,  down  by  the  sea,  can 
boast  of  two  R.  L.  Bordens  wras  amply 
demonstrated  during  the  federal  cam- 
paign of  1908.  A  few  days  before  the 
election  of  that  year  there  reached  Digby 
on  a  belated  train  from  the  interior  of 
the  province  a  commercial  man  bearing 
the  same  name  as  the  leader  of  His  Maj- 
esty's opposition  at  Ottawa.  He  was  bound 
for  Montreal,  and,  owing  to  the  delay, 
would  not  reach  St.  John  until  some  time 
after  the  departure  of  the  train  for  Mon- 
treal. He  was  very  anxious  to  reach  that 
city  the  following  day.  A  happy  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  sent  the  following 
telegram  from  Digby  to  the  C.  P.  R.  au- 
thorities at  St.  John:  "Am  delayed  at 
Prince  Rupert.  Very  anxious  to  reach 
Montreal  in  the  morning.  Is  it  possible 
to  hold  train?"  Thinking  the  telegram 
came  from  the  Conservative  leader,  the 
train  was  held,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  passengers.  She  pulled  out  of  the 
Union  depot  fifty  minutes  late,  and  on 
her  was  R.  L.  Borden,  but  not  R.  L. 
Borden,  the  leader  of  His  Majesty's  op- 
position at  Ottawa. 


Weary   Wiggles:     Changeable    weather,    ain't    it? 
laculate   Colonel:      Extremely    so. 

Weary  Wiggles:  Fact  is,  a  bloke  don't  know 
what  to  put  on  afore  'e  comes  out  of  a  mornin'  in 
this   weather,    does   'e?  — Tatler 


The  Minister:  "Well,  are  you  going  to  fish,  or 
are  you  going  to  school?" 

The  Laddie:  "I  dinna  ken  yet;  I'm  just  wrastlin' 
wi'   ma   conscience !"  — Black  and  White. 

A  taxicab  chauffeur  was  discharged  for 
reckless  driving,  and  so  he  became  a  mo- 
torman  on  a  trolley  line. 

As  he  was  grumbling  over  his  fallen 
fortunes,  a  friend  said: 

"Oh,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Can't  you  run  over  people  just  as  much  as 
ever?" 

"Yes,"  the  ex-chauffeur  replied,  "but 
formerly  I  could  pick  and  choose." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

*      *      * 

Johnny  had  been  accused  by  his 
mother  of  not  saving  his  prayers 
when  he  went  to  bed.  One  night  he 
resolved  that  he  would  let  his  mother  hear 
that  she  was  wrong  and  repeated  his  pray- 
ers as  loud  as  he  could.  The  next  morn- 
ing his  father  asked  him  if  he  thought 
the  Lord  was  deaf.  "No,  not  the  Lord," 
answered  Johnny,  "but  mother." 
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A  farmer  in  the  West  recently 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  Jersey  cow, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  the 
usual  claim  against  the  Railway  Com- 
pany. In  due  time  he  received  a  form  to 
fill  out  and  sign.  One  column  of  this 
form  was  headed  "Disposition  of  Cow," 
the  information  required  being  what  was 
done  with  the  corpse. 

The  Company  were  not  a  little  amused 
to  find,  written  in  a  bold  hand,  the  words 
"Kind  and  gentle"  and  an  order  for 
prompt  settlement  was  issued. 


Ex-Mayor  Crosby,  Halifax,  now  M.P., 
with  R.  L.  Borden  as  his  running  mate, 
has  a  quick  wit,  which  he  turned  loose 
upon  Lt.-Col.  Hugh  Clark,  M.P.P.,  for 
Centre  Bruce,  not  long  ago.  It  was  in  the 
Commons  dining-room  at  Ottawa  on  St. 
Andrew's  night.  The  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land members  gave  an  oyster  supper  that 
night.  There  was  only  one  toast,  but  it 
was  responded  to  by  one  man  from  each 
province.  The  Colonel,  replying  for  On- 
tario, referred  to  the  grace  with  which 
Scotchmen  will  make  and  take  jokes  level- 
led at  themselves.  "They  are  so  sure  of 
their  position,"  he  said,  "that  they  can 
stand  for  jokes  at  their  own  expense." 

Replying  for  Nova  Scotia,  Mr.  Crosby 
referred  to  these  remarks,  and  said,  amid 
laughter,  in  which  none  joined  more 
heartily  than  Col.  Clark  himself,  that  "a 
joke  is  about  ffie  only  thing  a  Scotchman 
will  stand  for  at  his  own  expense." 


Photographer:  "A  Ieetle  brighter!  Brighter! 
Still  brighter!  Ah!  Too  bright!  Moisten  the  lips 
and    start    afresh! 

— Punch. 

A  scientist  who  lost  his  pet  dog 
put  a  little  notice  in  the  paper, 
headed  "Warning,"  which  charit- 
ably described  the  animal  as  having 
"strayed,"  and  added: 

"It  is  of  no  value,  not  even  to  tbe  own- 
er; but,  having  been  experimented  upon 
for  scientific  purposes  with  many  virulent 
poisons,  a  lick  from  its  tongue — and  it  is 
very  affectionate — would  probablv  prove 
fatal." 

The  dog  came  back  next  day. 


Maud  Em'ly  (exhibiting  the  ring)  :  "Which'U  yer 
'ave,"  *e  says,  "gold  an'  dimonds,  or  'namel  an' 
gold  ?— same  price,"  'e  says;  so  I  'ad  'namel.  I  al- 
ways  reckon   dimonds   look   vulgar. 

—The  Sketch. 


She:  Yus,  she's  a  Christyedelfian — it's  a  noo  re- 
ligion,   she   says.     Wot    is   it,    'Arry? 

'Arry :  Well,  'tain't  'xactly  a  religion — it's  like 
this  'ere.  'Sposing  you  got  the  stomick-ache,  you 
says,  'Stomick-ache  be  blowed  !  Ain't  got  no  bloom- 
in'  stomick-ache' — an'  y'  ain't.  'Least,  that's  what 
they  say.    'Course,  it's  all  pickles,  reely. 

—The  Sketch. 


Here's  to  a  man  who  can  always  be  true 

in  a  love  affair. 
Who  would  not  kiss  a  brown-eyed  Miss 

If  a  blue-eyed  Miss  would  care. 
Of  a  man  so  good  there  certainly  should 

Some  flattering  words  be  said. 
So  our  cups  we'll  fill, 

And  with  right  good  will 
We'll  drink  to  the  cuss — he's  dead. 


April  Farm  Philosophy 


The  better  the  seed  he  the  surer  the 
crop. 

Start  cabbages,  tomatoes  and  celery  now 
in  the  hot  beds. 

The  fanning  mil]  should  be  a  particular 
friend  as  seed  time  approaches. 

Sow  big  kennels  of  all  grains  and  blow 
out  the  small  ones  for  feed. 

Treatment  for  smut  has  made  a  differ- 
ence in  yields  enough  "to  pay  for  the  seed. 
It  may  be  well  to  get  busy  on  it. 

This  is  the  month  for  the  arrival  of  the 
barn-yard  babies.  Arrange  for  their  com- 
fort beforehand. 

Work  horses  should  be  exercised  daily 
now  so  as  to  get  used  to  the  hardships  that 
seeding  time  always  brings.  Plan  to  do  it. 
Keep  your  live  stock  registrations  up-to- 
date  and  keep  a  private  record  at  home.  It 
pays. 

Prepare  to  cultivate  your  orchard  this 
year.  If  it  is  in  full  bearing  do  not  try  to 
steal  from  nature  by  taking  a  grain  crop 
off  the  soil.    You  can't  fool  her. 

Drop  your  reciprocity  arguments  and 
senseless  banterings  in  the  first  furrow  you 
turn  and  watch  for  the  green  cover  crop 
of  blatherskites  that  will  never  mature. 

Do  not  plant  potatoes  too  early  unless 
you  have  a  warm  piece  of  land.  Early 
potatoes  pay  well  if  you  are  reasonably 
near  the  markets. 

Beware  of  this  sowing  of  impure  clover 
seeds  this  year.  You  ought  to  know 
enough  by  this  time  to  identify  most  of 
the  bad  weed  seeds  yourself. 

Have  you  forgotten  about  the  good  val- 
ue you  got  from  sowinc  Gypsum  on  that 
growing  clover  field?  Would  it  be  useless 
to  try  some  this  year? 

If  you  have  not  already  applied  the 
lime-sulphur  to  your  naked  fruit  trees,  it 
is  not  too  late  yet  to  get  after  them.  The 
codling  moth  and  scale  insects  are  there  as 
big  as  life. 

Read  the  telephone  articles  in  this  issue 
and  send  to  the  editor  any  cases  where  tele- 
phones have  saved  you  money  or  have 
been  of  some  striking  benefit  to  you.  We 
Want  our  telephone  editor  to  know  all  the 
facts  about  farm  telephones. 


Note  how  much  more  grain  you  get 
from  that  field  you  drained  last  year,  and 
then  tell  your  neighbor  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise. Draining  is  simple  work  and  brings 
results  in  one  crop. 

Are  your  seeding  implements  in  first- 
class  shape?  Have  you  oiled  them,  tight- 
ened up  all  nuts  and  put  in  new  pieces 
liable  to  break?  Have  the  harness  oiled. 
In  other  words,  don't  be  a  foolish  virgin 
when  the  seedtime  comes  upon  you. 

Note  the  poor  places  in  your  public  road 
and  then  prepare  to  mend  it  when  your 
time  comes  to  do  roadwork.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  repair  a  little  of  the  drainage 
yourself.  It  means  money  to  you  in  the 
end. 

Your  wife  may  want  a  horse  to  go  to  the 
Institute  meetings  during  this  month.  Do 
not  say  the  roads  are  too  bad  when  you 
can  go  ten  miles  to  stand  around  at  an 
auction  sale  at  which  you  are  not  even  an 
ornament. 

What  about  Alfalfa?  Isn't  that  a  name 
to  conjure  with  now.  Farms  in  British 
Columbia  and  in  every  province  clean 
across  the  Dominion  are  growing  it  and 
soon  you  will  find  it  everywhere.  Try  it 
on  that  land  of  yours  this  year. 

Let  your  girls  at  home  take  up  some 
definite  hobby — bee-keeping,  poultry 
farming,  dairying,  gardening,  etc.,  and  let 
them  earn  some  money  for  their  own. 
Every  farmer  was  born  to  aid  those  under 
his  care.    Are  you  asleep  at  the  switch? 

A  good  farmer  up-country  has  a  num- 
ber of  gates  made  to  use  for  temporary 
fences  so  that  he  can  pasture  parts  of  his 
fields  and  also  made  pens  for  his  sheep  at 
night  on  the  poor  spots  of  those  fields.  Do 
you  see  why?  Set  the  hired  man  to  work 
now  on  the  rainy  days  to  making  a  few. 

Tree  Planting!  Surely  you  have  not  for- 
gotten that  this  is  the  best  month  to  plant 
trees?  Now  hitch  up  the  old  mare,  get  the 
stone  boat,  shovel,  spade,  and  axe  and 
start  out  with  the  boys.  Maples,  Elms, 
Cedars.  Walnuts,  Basswood,  Ashes,  Wil- 
lows. Poplars.  Spruce,  Catalpas  and  other 
trees  are  waiting  the  transplanter's  hand. 
Do  not  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  overlook 
this  great  need  of  most  of  our  farms. 
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TONE 
DURABILITY 

1M^  matter  how  pleasing-  the  tone  of  a  piano 
*  '  may  be,  unless  that  tone  endures  there  can- 
not be  real  satisfaction.     This  tone  durability  in 


mt 


%$i 


tatros 


is  secured  through  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  to 
use,  how  and  where  to  use  it,  and  a  vigilant  super- 
vision over  every  detail  during  construction.  The 
name  Gourlay  is  an  assurance  of  reliability,  and 
the  piano  itself  a  guarantee  of  its  possessor's 
musical    taste. 

ASK  FOR  BOOKLET,  "4,000  HOMES  WHERE 
GOURLAY  PIANOS  ARE  USED." 


GOURLAY,    WINTER    &    LEEMING 

188  YONGE   STREET,    TORONTO 


It  is   to   your  advantage    to    mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 


Plain  Talks 


There  was  a  time  when  the  business  of 
a  community  was  done  locally.  If  a  farm- 
er wanted  harvest  tools  and  couldn't  make 
them  himself,  he  went  to  the  blacksmith. 

In  that  case,  if  there  was  any  com- 
plaint, it  was  made  over  the  anvil,  in 
plain  language.  The  blacksmith  could 
defend  himself  promptly  and  in  his  own 
way. 

Times  have  changed.  Tools  have  in- 
creased, both  in  variety  and  cost.  The 
blacksmith  cannot  make  them  now.  As 
for  the  farmer,  not  only  is  he  unable  to 
make  any  important  part  of  his  equip- 
ment, but  just  learning  to  use  his  tools 
properly  is  a  serious  matter. 

The  equipment  needed  nowadays  is  ex- 
pensive. But  it  is  even  more  profitable 
— or  we  wouldn't  use  it.  It  is  our  ma- 
chinery which  puts  money  in  the  banks. 

So  we  have  got  used  to  buying  at  long 
range.  Our  tools,  our  furniture,  our 
clothes,  our  remedies,  are  made  by  men 
in  specially  equipped,  costly  factories,  in 
neighboring  towns  or  trans-atlantic  cities. 

The  peculiarity  about  modern-made 
goods  is  that  they  are  so  cheap,  when  their 
cost  of  production  is  judged  by  the  old 
standards — of  the  blacksmith.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  high  organization  of  indus- 
try, forced  to  lower  and  lower  prices  by 
keen   competition   among  manufacturers. 

Improved  processes  are  adopted  to  low- 
er cost  of  production  or  improve  quality 
or  service  of  the  goods.  These  processes 
are  again  and  again  improved.  The  re- 
sult is  noticed  by  us  in  the  lowering  of 
I  nice,  or  in  the  greater  usefulness  of  the 
goods  produced.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  binder,  the  buggy,  the  automobile. 

Taken  altogether,  the  apparent  danger 
to  the  buyer  in  all  this  modern  system  of 
business  is  this:     How  can  the  buyer  be 


sure  of  quality — of  reliability,  in  the 
goods? 

The  blacksmith  maintained  his  busi- 
ness by  maintaining  the  reputation  of  his 
goods.  He  had  to!  The  reputation  of 
his  goods  was  purely  a  matter  of  their 
quality. 

So  it  is  to-day.  Manufacturers  who 
have  a  "stake"  in  the  country,  who  are 
permanently  in  business,  recognize  that 
reliability  in  their  goods  is  the  first  essen- 
tial. 

We  can  have  confidence  only  in  goods 
with  reputation  for  quality  and  service. 
We  are  looking  for  them.  Their  maker 
is  looking  for  us,  to  convince  us  of  that 
quality. 

We  can't  see  the  heart  of  a  steel  cast- 
ing, nor  criticize  the  interior  construction 
of  a  piano.  We  are  compelled  to  trust 
the  goods. 

There  are  just  two  ways  in  which  the 
maker  and  the  buyers  can  trade  with  satis- 
faction. The  first  is  by  the  maker  creat- 
ing a  solid  reputation  that  all  must  recog- 
nize; this  is  done  by  putting  his  identifi- 
cation marks  on  goods  well  made,  and 
then  by  advertising  his  quality  and  his 
marks  that  stand  for  quality.  The  second 
is  by  getting  behind  the  retailer  and  trust- 
ing him  to  do  the  work. 

Retailers  are  generally  solid,  reliable 
citizens,  and  anxious  to  please.  But  they 
get  fooled  sometimes,  as  we  do!  In  the 
long  run,  then,  we  must  protect  ourselves 
by  sticking  to  advertised  goods.  Their 
makers  must  put  merit  behind  the  reputa- 
tions thus  built  up,  or  waste  money. 

"Trying  to  sell  good  goods  without  ad- 
vertising," said  W.  J.  Bryan,  "is  like 
throwing  your  girl  a  kiss  in  the  dark — 
you  know  what  you  are  doing,  but  nobody 
else  does!" 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the   Bank's    business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (  except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of    money    after    death. 


Capital,  $10,000,000 


Reserve,  $7,000,000 
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Til  T  T  7"  7        is  not    West   of  the 

1  he  Juast   Juone   Liana    n      T  ,      .  . 

_____ „____ ______ —__________———————--_.      Lrreat  Ltakes  —  it   is 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in  formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario--- 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

'Write  for  further  particulars  to 

^Director    of  Colonization,      J_  OVOTitO,      Ontario,    Canada 


Don't   fail   to    mention   Parmer's   Magazine    when    writing   advertisers. 
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The  Mower 


vancing  with  firm  step,  keeping  time  to 
the  mighty  sweep  of  the  scythe  through 
the  grass,  and  interest  was  at  fever  heat 
until  the  outcome  was  determined. 

But  all  this  is  changed  now,  and  the 
modern  Mower  has  supplanted  the  scythe 
entirely,  except  for  working  in  fence  corn- 
ers and  places  where  a  mower  cannot  be 
driven. 

The  evolution  has  been  a  gradual  one. 
and  the  names  "Massey"  and  "Harris" 
have  heen  closely  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  this  indispensable  imple- 
ment. Old  mowers,  which  have  heen  in 
continuous  use  for  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years,  show  the  thoroughness  which 
characterized  the  work  of  these  pioneer  im- 
plement manufacturers  through  whose 
efforts  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  Massey-Harris  organization. 

The  high  standard  set  in  the  early  days 
has  heen  maintained  throughout,  and 
Massey-Harris  Mowers  embody  all  that  is 
newest  and  best  in  both  design  and  con- 
struction. They  have  ample  power  for 
The  scythe,  or  as  it  is  often  jokingly  ^cutting  the  heaviest  hay.  The  Cutter  Bar 
called,  "Armstrong  Mower,"  is  consider-fflis  free  to  follow  uneven  ground.  The  Lift 
ably  of  a  curiosity  these  days,  but  many}||spring  may  be  adjusted  to  carry  as  much 
can  recall  the  times  when  it  was  relied  onn|or  as  little  of  the  weight  of  Cutter  Bar  as 
for  cutting  the  season's  crop  of  hay,  andPpconditions  demand,  liaised  Ledger  Plates 
interesting  tales  are  told  of  the  prowess  ofitygive  extra  long  cutting  edges  and  the  ed- 
some  of  the  early  settlers  with  this  form! 
of  implement.  Often  there  was  keen  rival-f 
rv  as  to  who  should  be  recognized  as  the 
'■champion"  of  a  neighborhood,  and.  to 
settle  the  matter,  two  or  more  of  the  ex- 
perts would  get  together  for  a  trial  of  skill! 
and  endurance.  The  news  of  such  an] 
event  would  quickly  spread,  and  the 
friends  of  the  rival  ••mowers"  would  tunm  er.  to  the  big  7-ft.  cut  Mower  for  use  on 
out  in  force  to  cheer  them  on  in  the  nerve-'  larger  farms,  but  one  and  all.  they  receive 
racking,  back-breaking  encounter.  f'   the  same  careful  attention  to  every  detail 

It  was  a  thrilling  sight  to  see  these  con-i.    which  is  characteristic  of  all  Massey-Harris 
testants,   with  backs  and  arms  bared,  ad-:^    implements. 


I    love  the  swish  of  the  gleaming  blade, 

The   thump   of   the  lusty. trend. 
Where  the  ti thy  stalk  is  lowly  laid 

And  the  daisy   bends  Us  bead. 

There's  freedom  here  in   the  mighty  sweep 

Distilling'  the   hay's  perfume: 
There's   freedom   here   in    the   hands    that   reap 

And    conquer    the    clover    bloom. 

Here  toil  is  king;   and   the  beaded   brow 

Seems   never   a-wrink    with    care; 
Here  work   is    play — or   it   seems  somehow 

To   me  it  is;   but  there, — 

Kilt  there  where  the  lusty  mower  goes 

With  a  strenuous   stride  along — 
Perhaps  he'd  sing,  if  he  could,  who  knows, 

A   different   sort  of  song? 

For  here  I  loll   in  the  shade  immense 

With  my  old  muse  on   the  run  ; 
I  loll  this  side  of  the  zigzag  fence — 

He  broils  there  in  the  sun. 

— Horace  Seymour  Keller  in   The  New  York  Sun. 


Lies  are  serrated.  Cutter  Bar  has  great 
■  range  of  tilt.  No  •"flying  start"  required- 
knife 
start. 

ables   the  driver   to  quickly   raise  the   Bar 
for  passing  obstructions. 

These  .Mowers  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
I*  sizes,  from  the  •>>1->-ft.  cut.  one-horse  Mow- 


begins  to  cut  the  instant  the  horses 
'Idle  easily   operated  Foot  Lift  en- 
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THE 

Haines  Bros. 
Player-Piano 

To  operate  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of 
music.  You  may  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  yet 
the  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
play  any  musical  selection, 
and  with  it  you  can  give 
yourself  and  friends  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 

The  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 

is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
struments—a perfect  piano 
and  a  perfect  player.  A  simple 
touch  converts  it  into  a  piano 
when  it  is  desired  to  play 
by  hand. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  make  a  special  pro- 
position to  introduce  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  you. 

Write  for  Jull  particulars. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,    -    -    TORONTO 
Agents  in  Canada  for  Chicf(ering  &  Sons  Pianos 


a 


When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

in  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery, 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

INSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending   a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  GO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DRAFT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU     A     RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 

Rates  for  Money  Order  i 
$5.00  and  under       -       3  cents. 
Over   $5.00     to  $10.00      -        6      " 
$10.00  to  $30.00       -       10      " 
$30.00  to  $50.00       -       15      " 
Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 

On  sale  in  all  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Stations 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightning 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  knew  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer. 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 

,    45A 


Agents  Wanted  in  Some  Sections. 
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THIS  PAINT 


is  made  for  you.  It  will  pay  you  to  see 
about  it.  It  has  been  made  in  Canada 
for  nearly  seventy  years  with  the  greatest 
skill.     It  is  known  as 

RAMSAYS  PAINTS 

and  it  means  gain  to  you  when  you  use 
it.  Remember  that  you  get  the  high 
standing  durability,  test  and  beauty  of 
tone  that  you  can't  get  in  other  paints, 
and  the  price  is  always  reasonable — im- 
possible to  be  in  the  low  grade,  but 
never  too  high.  We  issue  a  lovely  Book- 
let on  house  painting.  Do  you  want  it? 
Write  for  Booklet  F.M.     We  mail  it  free. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  CO. 


The  Paint 

Maker* 


Montreal 


Estd     1842. 


SPRAYERS"*  FREE  TRIAL 


NO- MONEY- IN -ADVANCE 

PAY    AFTER   IT   HAS  PAID 

FOR  ITSELF 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  ANY  OF  THESE,  SPRAYERS— to  try  for  10  days, 
then  if  you  buy,  you  can  pay  us  cash  or  we'll  wait  till  you  sell  your  crop,  then 
you  can  pay  us  out  of  the  "extra  profit"    We  pay  freight.    Wholesale  dealers '  prices. 


Man-Power  Potato  wad  Orchard  Sprayer* 
Spray*  "anythlaar"  —  potatoes  or  truck.  4  rows  at  a 
time.  Also  first-class  tree  sprayer.  Vapor  spray  pre- 
vents blight,  bugs,  scab  and  rot  from  cutting  your  crop 
In  half.  High  pressure  from  bis  wheeL  Pushes  easy. 
Spray  arms  adjust  to  any  width  or  height  of  row.  Cheap 
In  price,  light,  strong and  durable.  GUARANTEED  FOR 
FIVE  FULL  YEARS.  Needn't-send-a-centto  get  it  "on 
trial."  You  can  get  one  free  if  you  are  Brat  In  your  locality. 
Write  today.  * 


Harao  Power  Potato  aad  Orchard  Sprayer. 

For  big  growers.  Host  powerful  machine  made.  (0  to 
100  gallon  tank  for  one  or  two  horses.  Steel  axle.  One- 
piece-heavy -angle-Iron  frame,  cypress  wood  tank  with 
adjaatable  round  iron  hoops.  Metal  wheels.  "Adjust* 
able"  spray  amis  and  nozzles.  Brass  ball-valves,  plun- 
ger, strainer,  etc.  Big  pump  gives  vapor  spray.  War* 
ranted  Tor  Ave  years.  Try  this  machine  at  our  expevst 
with  "your  money  in  your  pocket."  See  free  otter  below. 
Write  today. 


Fttz.AU  Barrel  Sprayer. 

Fits  any  barrel  or  tank.    High  pressure, 
perfect  agitation,  easy  to  operate.     lirau 


ber"  about  any  of  our  sprayers.  Furn- 
ished plain,  mounted  on  barrel,  or  on 
wheels  as  shown.  Fiv?  year  Quofantee. 
It  don't  coit  you  "a  cent"  Co  try  tt  in  your 
orchard.  Getone/rce.  See  below* 
Write  today. 


CPCC   —Get  a  sprayer  FREE.— After  yon  have  tried  the  sprayer  and  are  satisfied  that 

a  It  EC  It  la  just  as  ire  recommend  it,  send  us  a  list  of  the  Danes  of  your  neighbors  and  we 
■mill  write  them  and  qac-te  them  price  and  have  them  oall  and  see  yonr  machine  work,  and  for 
every  Flts-ALL  Sprayer  we  sell  from  your  list  wo  will  credit  you  with  $J,0Q  or  s*>nd  too  check 
if  yoa  have  paid  cseh.  ' 

For  evcrr  Han-Power  Potato  aad  Orchard  Sprayer  w«  sell  we  wtll  irMit  yon  with  $3.60 
or  fend  check. 

For  evsry  Horse-Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Borayer  we  sell  we  will  orwJit  too  $a.&0  or  send 

WsdoaUecrmporutlnsandttatnf.     Att  aaajaaai  da  U  fa  thSH  Ot  sprayer,    Many  kavt 
rawf  for  raeir  tpraytr  tn  Mu  way.     This  offer  Is  rood  for  only  the  Brat  oM-r  In  *acb  locality. 
Daa/idelay.    Scad  the  eanpoa  or  peat  eard  NOW. 
g  THE  0WTIBI0  SEED  COMMWt,  ftCtlMtl,  13l  Kara  tTSTJT,  W.tthm.  OiTitH 


not  appear  again. 
THE  ONTARIO  SEED  CO.,  Successors,  13A  King  Street,  Waterloo, Ontario 

Send  me  your  Catalogue,  Spraying  Guide,  and  "special  ofJar"  on  the  sprayer 
marked  with  an  X  below. 

Man- Power  Potato  and  Orchard  Sprayer. 

Hone-Power  Potato  and  «r*herd  Spnerer. 

Flu-All  Barrel  Sprayer. 

NAME „ v....M«aMM 

ADDRESS 
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Did   You  Ever   Consider 

That  instead  of  an  EXTRAVAGANCE,  the 
Automobile  is  fast  becoming  a 
NECESSITY      on      the      Farm? 

Time     Means     Money 

to  the  farmer  these  days,  and  during-  certain  seasons  every  hour  that  he  is  forced  to  he  away 
spells  so  much  less  income  for  that  year.  Those  frequent  forced  trips  to  Town  to  catch  the  top 
of  the  market  for  produce,  to  get  needed  repairs  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  when  even 
seconds  are  precious,  can  all  be   handled   with  an   automobile  at   many   times  the   speed  of   horses. 

Speed,  Economy,  Convenience,  Pleasure 


ARE 


ALL      FEATURES 


GUY 


O  F 

30" 


THE 


You  are  never  cut  off  from   the   world   while  you   have  a  good   30   H.I*. 
In   the- construction  of   the   Gl'Y    "U0,"    it   has    been    our   aim    to    build 
the    luxury    and    grace    of    the    finest    city    man's    auto,    possesses    also 
service. 

GUY  "30"  is  the  result  of  over  half  a  century's  experience  in 
the  building  of  high-grade  vehicles.  We  therefore  know  what 
the  people  and  roads  of  Canada  require.  We  have  embodied  it  all 
in    the   GUY   "30." 

Whether  yon  are  buying  this  year  or  not,  you  should  post  your- 
self on  automobiles.  Vuo  WILL,  buy  some  day.  Write  us  for 
descriptive    explanation    of    the    Guy   "30." 


car. 
i   car    which,   lacking   none   of 
endurance   and    uninterrupted 


The  Matthew  Guy  Carriage  and  Automobile  Co.,  Limited 

OSHAWA  ONTARIO 
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W1  H&l 


Tie  SAWYER-MASSEY  ENGINE  VZXZ 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  a  (combination)  Engine  of  such  strength  and  utility  as 
to  enable  it  to  be  earning  dollars  the  year  round. 

Specially  designed  for  Threshing,  in  which  it  excels,  it  has  since, 
through  careful  study  and  scientific  remodelling,  been  made  to  do  Plow- 
ing in  the  most  practical  and  effective  manner  and  with  economic  results. 

Freedom  from  vibration,  smoothness  of  action  and  quietness  wdien 
running,  as  well  as  convenience  and  easy  manipulation,  have  made  it  to 
be  the  standard  in  Canada,  from  which  all  other  comparisons  re  both 
domestic  and  foreign  makes  are  based. 

As  a  general  purpose  Engine  for  saw-milling,  wood-cutting,  grain 
grinding,  road  grading,  etc.,  etc.,  it  has  no  superior. 

Sawyer-Massey  Grain  Separators  hold  the  record  everywhere  for 
rapid  and  clean  threshing.    Built  in  sizes  from  25x42  up  to  40x64. 

Sawyer-Massey  Road  Machine  Department  handles  a  fine  and  complete 
line  of  Road-making  Implements,  including  the  simple  Drag  Scraper  up  to 
the  powerful  and  effective  Steam  Road  Roller. 

A  line  from  you  to  our  Hamilton  or  Winnipeg  Offices,  whichever 
is  the  most  convenient,  will  bring  well-illustrated  catalogues;  also  par- 
ticulars of  our  new  line  of  Gas  and  Oil  Tractors,  if  interested. 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 

THE    LARGEST    Manufactory    of    its    Kind    IN    CANADA 

(Established  1836) 
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Done  Quicker 


Equip  your  farm  this  year  with  the  haying  equipment  that  saves 

time  at  haying-time — and  saves  labor,  is  easiest  on  horses  and  men,  and  gets 

the  crop  ready  for  the  haymow  with  the  least  worry  and  in  the  best  shape.       Invest 

in  a  Frost  &  Wood  Giant  Eight  Mower  and  a  Tiger  Auto-Dump  Rake.       You  will  have 

an  outfit  good  for  a  lifetime's  service.      One  of  our  friends  has  used  his  Frost  &  Wood  Mower 

TWENTY  YEARS  with  but  one  trifling  repair  bill  for  it  in  all  that  time.      Both  Mower  and  Rake 

are  built  honestly,  for  strength,  staunchness,  clean-cut  work  and  hard  service.     Yet  they  cost  you  no 

more  in  the  first  place  than  ordinary  haying-tools— and  they  cost  FAR  LESS  IN  THE  END.     Mower 

has  a  Reinforced  Cutter  Bar  fitted  with  guard  shields  beyond  the  knives  that  protect  it  against  wear. 

Pitman  Ends  are  toughened  FORGED  Steel.        Big  bearings  on  the  hangers  (not  customary  pins) 

won't    wear    down    and    permit    not    the    slightest    play    of    the   Cutter   Bar. 

Built  to  Outlast  the  Men  Who  Buy  Them 

At  every  point  where  the  strain  comes  we 

reinforce  these  two  haying  tools.  We  put  every 

improvement  into  them  that  our  clever  designers 

can  invent.     Yet  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the 

ordinary  implements — though  they  cost  us  more  to  build 

The  Most  Practical  of  Haying  Outfits 

Investigate  for  yourself  the  multiple  good  points  of  the 
Frost  &  Wood  Haying  Outfit.     Send  for  our  catalog  X  73. 
and  study  it.    Compare.    You  will  make  up  your 
mind  right  then  — and  you'll  do  your  haying  for 
years  to  come  with  this  pair  of  winners 


Do  you  know  the  Frost  & 
man  nearest  you  > 
us  for  his  name. 


%     Wood 
\      Ask 


Send  to  us  today  for  oar  Free  Books  about  making 
Hay — tho  modern  way — the  way  that  saves  money 
Ask  for  Catalog  X  73. 

FROST  &  WOOD  CO.,  Ltd. 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  CANADA 


Be  sure  to  see  these  hay 
makers.  It  will  pay 
do  so. 


se  hay.   M 

you       M 


Frncf  A  WnnH  Giant  Ei*hl  Mower 

I  lUOL  €3t    WUUU   Tiaer  Antn.niimn  Ral/P 


Tiger  Auto-Dump  Rake 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.   in    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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WHEN  BUYING  A  MANURE  SPREADER 


INSIST  on  your  dealer  furnishing  you  a  machine  that  will  not  merely 
unload  and  throw  the  manure  out  in  bunches,  but  furnish  you  a 
SPREADER  that  will  thoroughly  pulverize  and  spread  wider  than  the 
bed.  at  least    as  wide  as  the  wheel-tracks. 

The  NEW  IDEA  is  the  only  machine  that  will  accomplish  this,  and 
if  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  do  not  let  him  talk  you  into  some- 
tiling  that  you  really  do  not  want,  but  write  to  us  direct  and  we  will  in- 
form you  where  you  can  get  one  of  these  machines. 

Remember  the  name  "NEW  IDEA"  when  considering  the  pur- 
chase  of  a  Spreader.     It  stands  for  QUALITY. 


NEW    IDEA    SPREADER    CO. 

GOLDWATER, 

We  are  the  largest  exclusive  spreader  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


OHIO 


nee  that 
Expense 


The  Safest  Fence  to  Buy 

Safe  because  it  will  stand  shocks  and  ill  usage. 

Safe  because  it  is  a  complete  barrier  against  all  kinds  of  stock. 

Safe  because  its  tough,  springy  steel  wire  will  give  real  service. 

PEERLESS     ; 

is  built  ot  No. !)  galvanized  wire  of  guaranteed  quality.    To  this  best  of  wire  add   the  Peerless  method  of  construction  and  Peerle ss 
lock  and  you  have  a  fence  without  a  rival. 

We've  H  jilt  Peerless  fence  twice  as  good  and  twice  as  strong  as  is  necessary  under  ordinary  circumstances  so  that  neither 
accidents  nor  extraordinary  wear  can  affect  it.  It  saves  you  money  because  it  is  long  lived  and  never  requires  repairs.  We  know 
th  :rc  is  no  fence  made  that  will  give  you  more  lasting  satisfaction.     Write  for  particulars. 

We  also  make  poultry  and  ornamental  fencing  and  gates  :  all  of  it  of  a  quality  that  our  customers  appreciate 
and  we  are  proud  of.  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory. 

THE  BANWELL  HOXIE  WIRE  FENCE  CONPANY,  Limited, 

Dapt    AB,  Winnipeg,   Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Defy  lightnin 

as   well   as    storms 

You  can  defy  lightning,  so  far  as  it  affects  your  build- 
ings, when  you  roof  with  Preston  Shingles.  For. with 
them  you  get  a  GUARANTEE  against  harm  to  any 
building  they  cover  from  the  thunderbolt.  And^they 
protect  you  against  all  kinds  of  weather  as  well/JUg 


VET  these  better-galvan- 
ized (therefore  longer- 
lived)  metal  shingles  cost 
you  not  a  cent  more  per 
hundred  square  feet  than 
you  must  pay  for  the  ordin- 
ary  kind.      And    even    that 

ordinary  kind  is  worth  far  more  than  wood  shingles — or  slate — or 
the  (so-called)  patent  roofings. 

You  should  be  advised  about  roofings 


DRESTQU 

r     SAFE- LOCK      *1 

flSHINCLESl 


A  LLOW  us  to  send  you  a 
book  that  tells  the  mere 
truth  about  every  sort  of  roof- 
ing material  there  is.  It  is  free. 
You  would  gladly  pay  for  it  if 
you  know  what  it  would  save 
you — in  money,  bother  and 
time.  But  it's  yours  for  the 
asking. 


Please  ask  tor  that 
book  Do  it  now 
It  tells,  among  other 
things,  why  the  all- 
square  lock  means 
bigger  roof  value. 
Write  and 


Ask  Questions 


Q-^^j^o 


Manag«r 


METAL  SHINGLE  and 
SIDING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Spruce  St.  Factory,  Preston,  Ont.,  and  Montreal. 
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YOU  CAN  GET 
TWICE  THE  CROP 

if  you  drain  your  land  properly.  Prof.  Day 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  proves 
this  by  actual  demonstration.  Write  him 
for  particulars. 

Why  not  make  Tile  for  yourself  and 
neighbors  ? 

We  make  the  machinery  and  plans  for  the 
buildings.     Write  us. 

N.B. — We   are  practical  tile-makers.    Wiite  for  quotations  on  tile 

f.o.b.  Waterloo. 


BECHTELS  LIMITED 


WATERLOO 


ONTARIO 


Our  Fence  is  the  Best  ! 

This  claim  is  made  in  some  form  in  every  Wire  Fence  advertisement  and 
makes  the  subject  very  difficult  for  you  to  decide.  You  have  the  right  to 
ask  for  some  proof  other  than  the  simple  statement.  We  have  not  space 
enough  here  to  give  it,   but   the   details   are    contained  in   our  48  pages  of 

catalogue    showing  why    we  claim  the    Selkiik   Fences  are    strongest,    most    durable    and 

economical  for  the  fence  user. 

P»         ji  -n  e        We  guarantee  that  everything  we  sell  is  exactly  as  represent- 

*  llrlllCr  X^rOOl  ed  or  we  give  the  money  back.  Do  not  buy  your  fence  re- 
quirements for  1911  without  reading  our  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself  exactly  what  claims 
we  make  and  guarantee.     A  post  card  brings  the  catalogue. 

Fence  Agents  make  money  and  build  business  handling  a  first-class  line  when  so  guaran 
teed      Satisfied  customers  aresthe  most  valuable  asset 
in  any  business.     If  we  are   notjrepresented  in  your 
neighborhood  you  should  write^for  agent'sjprices  and 
erms 

SELKIRK  FENCE  COMPANY 

Box  200,  Hamilton,  Canada 

Selkirk  Fence  Company.  Hamilton.  Can. 

I  want  to  examine  for  myself  the  merits  of  Selkirk  Fencing 
and  Gates.  Send  me  a  free  sample  piece  of  the  fence  with 
descriptive  catalogue  and  Agent's  terms 


Name 

P.O  Province 
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For  Your  Health's  Sake 
Wear  Ruthstein's 
Steel  Shoes 1 


The    greatest     invention     in     foot- 
wear   the    world    has    even    known. 
500,000    people    now    wearing    them. 
N.  M.  HITHSIEIN  Wear  as  long  as  six  pairs  of 

The  Steel  Shoe  Haa  leather-work    shoes.      Easiest, 

most  comfortable  shoe  yon 
ever  put  on  your  feet.  No  breaking  in!  No  cold, 
wet  feet!  Therefore,  Colds,  Rheumatism,  Grip, 
Lumbago.  Lame  Back  and  other  ailments  pre- 
vented.    No  Corns,  Bunions  or  Tender,  Tired  feet! 

"  Men's  Steel  Shoes,"  Sizes  5  to  1 2 

Every  progressive,  wide-awake  dealer  in  Canada 
sells  and  recommends  Ruthstein's  Steel  Shoes. 
Go  to  your  dealer  and  if  lie  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct  from   me. 

6"   high,  standard   grade   of  leather    

extra   grade  leather,   black  or  tan 


6" 

9" 

12" 

16" 


'  Boys'  Steel  Shoes,"  Sizes  1  to  4 

Boys' Steel  Shoes'  6  in.  high     -     -     $2.50 
Boys'  Steel   Shoes,   9  inches  high 
extra  g  ade  of  leather,    black  or 
tan  color      -  $3.50 

Each  style  of  Steel  Shoes  is  wonh  > '2.110 
more  than  the  best  leather  work  shoes 
Order    a     pair     and    be   con- 
vinced.    Money  back  alter  ex 
aminatic-n  if  not  latisfied. 
HUTHSTEIN,  The  Sleel  Shoe  Mai 
Depl.  28,  Toroolo.  Caoada 


$3.00 
3.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 


KKtE 

Our  Booklet 

The  Sole  of  Sleel 


This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75% 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM.  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  and 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
gasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Let   us   tell   you   more,    Drop  us  a  line      We  can  save 

you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 

Send  for  our 
free  Engine 
Book. 

DO  THIS 
TO-DAY 

H.  W.  Spencer 
&Go. 

Engineers 

Lindsay  Bldg. 

Montreal,         Qui. 


CHEAP  POWER  ON  EVERY  FARM ! 

You  can't  afford  to  carry  on  your  farm  in  the  old  way.     You  want  a 


"London"  Gasoline  Engine 


to  cut  your  wood,  pump  your  water,  fill  your  corn  bin, 
cut  your  feed,  and  do  a  dozen  other  jobs  for  you  about 
the  farm  more  economically  and  rapidly  than  ever 
before. 

The  "London"  Engine  is  quite  simple  to  under- 
stand and  operate,  and  being  very  substantially  built 
and  tested  before  shipment,  it  is  guaranteed  to  give 
continuous  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  "'London  "  has  no  tank  and  no  fan,  and  will 
not  be  damaged  by  freezing.     Drop  us  a  line  advising 
for  what  purpose  you  are   thinking  of  using 
power. 

We  will  advise  you  fully  and  prove  to  you 
that  the  "London"  is  the  best  engine  you 
can  install. 

Write  us  to-day.        Catalogue  F,  3. 

The  Union  Gas  Power  Co.,  Limited 

London,  Canada 


I -J 
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Save  lime  and  expense  of  welding  by 
using 

OLSON'S 

Tool  Steel  Adjustable  Plow  Points 

(Patented) 

You  can  adjust  them  right   in  the 
field  in  less  than  a  minute. 
"Olson's"   Plow  Points  outwear 
four  ordinary  plow  points, 
can  be  resharpened  and 
replaced    without    re-  ' 
moving  any  bolts  or 
the    share,    and 
they  will  posi- 
tively cause 
your  plow 
to    run 
smoothly 


Made  in  all 

sizes   to   fit 

every    kind 

and  make  of  plow 


Write  for  detail*  and 
descriptive  literature. 


Think 

what  such    fl 

a  plow  point 

means  to  you  as  a  time,   labor  and  expense 

saver. 


Olson  Tool  Steel  Plow  Point  Co. 


Windsor,  Ont. 


IF  YOU  W  LL  USE 

MORRILL'S  NO  3  8.  4  SAW-SETS 


Your  Saws  will  cut  Easy,  Clean  and  Sweet . 

No.  3  for  Cross  Cut  Single  Tooth  Saws 

No.  4  for  Cross  Cut  Double  Tooth  Saws. 

Price  $1-35  each,  post  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

Chas.  Morrill,  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE 

ENCE 
MAN 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Sells  hit  Crown  Wirt)  and  Iron  Fences  and 
Gates  at  factory  prices,  a'so  Barbed,  Coiled 
and  Plain  Wire,  Fence  Tools,  etc. 

ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 


Don't  Miss  this  Opportunity- 


SCRAPERS 

At  less  than  Manufacturers' 
Cost. 


We  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
number  of  high-grade  scrapers,  from  one 
of  our  factories  and  to  introduce  same  we 
have  decided  to  offer  these  high-grade 
scrapers  at  a  price  heretofore  unheard  of.  These  scrapers  are  high-grade  in  every  respect. 
Made  from  heavy  steel  plate,  without  joint,  seam  or  rivet.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportun- 
ity to  secure  a  high-grade  scraper  at  a  very  nominal  price.  We  have  three  sizes  and  offer 
same  as   follows:— 

No.  1  SCRAPER — 7  cub.  ft.  capacity  $5.39  each.  No.  2  SCRAPER — 5  cub.  ft.  capacity  $4.99  each 
No.  3   SCRAPER— 3   Cubic   ft.   capacity,  $4.64  each. 


Send     with     order, 


F.O.B.    MONTREAL. 

either     post-office     or     express     order, 
DEFT.    F. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO 


for     the     amount     of     purchase. 


MONTREAL 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.   in    Fanner's    Magazine. 
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MAILED  FREE 

BEAUTIFUL  SIX-COLOR 
PICTURE  OF 


Dan  Patch  1:55 

(Size  16x22  inches) 

As  lifelike  as  if  you  saw  him  on  the  track  hitched 
to  sulky  and  ready  for  a  mile  in  1 :54. 

tS^You  must  name  This   Paper  and  state  how 
much  Live   Stock  you  own. 

WRITE  TO  US  FOR  THIS  PICTURE 

International  S'ock  Food  Co.,  Ltd ,  Toronto,  Can. 

Cash  Capital,  $2,000,000.   Largest  in  the  World 


M.     W.     Savage,     sole    owner    of 
"International    Stock     Food,"       and 

also  of  "International  Stock  Pood 
Farm,"  positively  Guarantees  that 
His  World-famous  Champion  Stal- 
lions, Dan  Patch,  1.55,  Creseeus 
2.021/4,  Minor  Heir  and  Arion 
2.07%,  and  his  brood  mares  and 
colts  eat  it  every  day.  Yon  are 
specially  invited  to  visit  this  Great 
Harness  Horse  Breeding  Farm,  ten 
miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the 
practical  results  of  the  everyday  use 
of  the  greatest  purely  vegetable  ani- 
mal tonic  ever  used  on  a  farm.  It 
is  constantly  used  and  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  over  Two  Mill. on  of  the 
most  up-to-date  Stockmen  and  Horse 
Breeders  of  the  world. 


International    Stock   Food 

The  Great  Animal  Tonic 

is  sold  by  over  100,000  dealers  on  a  spot 
cash  guarantee  that  the  use  of  one  ton 
will  make  you  a  net  profit  of  $360  over 
its  cost,  or  that  100  pounds  will  make 
you  $18  net  profit.  If  it  ever  fails  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  In- 
ternational Stock  Food  is  a  strongly 
concentrated  medicinal  preparation 
composed  of  roots,  herbs,  seeds,  barks, 
etc.,  and  is  equally  good  for  horses, 
colts,  cows,  calves,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.  It  is  fed  in  small  amounts 
mixed  with  grain,  and  purifies  the 
blood,  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem and  greatly  aids  digestion  and  as- 
similation, so  that  each  animal  obtains 
more  nutrition  from  all  food  taken.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  grain  fed,  but  the 
amount  assimilated  or  taken  into  the 
system  that  fattens  or  keeps  your  stock 
in  good  condition,  and  as  International 
Stock  Food  increases  assimilation  it  will 
save  you  money.  It  will  make  you 
more  money  than  you  can  possibly 
make  without  its  use.  It  also  cures  and 
prevents  many  forms  of  disease,  and  is 
absolutely  harmless,  even  if  taken  into 
the  human  system.  International  Stock 
Food  is  endorsed  by  over  two  million 
farmers  who  have  used  it  for  years.  The 
editor  of  your  farm  paper  will  tell  you 
that  we  do  exactly  as  we  agree,  and  as 
reference  we  give  you  the  Traders  Bank 
of  Canada. 


PROVED  ITS  INVALUABLE  WORTH  Keho,  Alta.,  10-tO-lO 

The  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.— Gentlemen  :  I  feel  in  honor  bound  to  offer  you  my  teltimonial  in  faror  of  your 
Stock  Food.  1  have  used  it  faithfully  this  summer  and  proved  its  invaluab'e  worth  It  made  my  pigs  grow,  the  results  were  simply  mar- 
velous. I  would  not  t>9  without  it  foranyhing.  My  horses  got  a  very  nasty  distemper  cough  in  the  sprine,  but  the  food  cleaned  it  com- 
pletely out  of  their  system  and  they  went  through  the  Spring  work  tine  and  came  out  of  it  ro  ling  fat.  Please  duplicate  my  last  order. 
Mrs.  Coe  requests  me  to  ted  you  that  your  Poultry  Food  is  excellent,  that  feeding  your  Poultry  Food  doubles  the  quantity  of  eggs,  in 
fact,  it  could  not  be  belter  fur  e<g  prodU''ti"n  and  keeping  the  fowl  healthy  —Yours  sincerely  (Sgd  )  ALF.  R.  OOE. 

See  our  Dealers,  or  write  us  with  regard  to  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Don't   fail    to   mention   Farmer's    Magazine   when    writing  advertisers. 
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HIS  twentieth  century  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  cement  age" — and  the 
growing  tendency  to  use  concrete  in  all  kinds  of  construction  work, 
wherever  possible,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  phrase. 

The   remarkably   large  number  of  "converts  to   concrete"   in   our  agricul- 
tural  communities   during  the  past  few   years,   opens   up   a  wide  field   of 
speculation  as  to  what  we  may  come  to,  say,  ten  years  hence.     Eventually  we  may 
see   most   of  our  farm   buildings  made  exclusively   out   of  the  products   of  stucco 
and  Portland  cement  factories. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  principally  with  the  possibilities  of  cement  in 
the  construction  of  the  "lesser"  buildings  about  the  farm — such  as  silos,  stables, 
sheds,  root  cellars,  poultry  houses,  pig  sties,  etc.;  and  its  innumerable  uses  in  con- 
struction with  such  farm  necessities  as  feeding  floors,  watering  troughs,  hitching 
posts,  fences,  etc. 

ECONOMY    OF    CONCRETE. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  the  principal  elements  in  the 
making  of  concrete  are  ready  to  hand  and  cost  nothing.  Sand  and  gravel,  or  one 
or  other  of  the  substitutes  therefor,  can  readily  be  obtained  in  well-nigh  every 
part  of  our  Dominion.  The  only  cost  to  reckon  with,  in  making  concrete,  is  the 
small  outlay  for  cement ;  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  hauling  of  sand  and 
gravel;  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients;  and  the  actual  work  of  construction,  may 
all  be  accomplished  in  the  farmer's  spare  time. 

Admitting  then,  the  economy  of  concrete  on  the  farm,  let  us  turn  to  its  simplicity 
and  try  to  wipe  away  a  few  of  the  illusions  that  have  been  allowed  to  retard 
the  use  of  concrete  on  the  farm. 


Concrete  is  not  complex- 
man. 


AN   EASY   WAY   TO   BUILD. 

-in  reality,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  materials  known  to 


A  bag  of  cement,  a  few  shovels  of  sand,  a  few  more  of  gravel  mixed  with  water — 
and  you  are  ready  to  pour  the  plastic  concrete  into  the  "forms."  For  most  of  his 
concrete  work,  the  farmer  can  erect  his  own  "forms."  Anyone  can  readily  nail 
together  the  few  strips  of  wood  required,  for  instance,  to  give  the  outlines  of  a 
feed  trough  or  well  curb.  Thus  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  become  his  own  builder. 
And,  when  it  is  considered  that  his  building  costs  him  practically  nothing,  and 
that  the  improvements  thus  effected  in  his  farm  must  greatly  increase  its  value — 
do  you  not  begin   to  realize  something  of  the  wonders  of  cement? 

If  you  would  become  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  uses  of  concrete,  you  need  our 
free  book.     A  copy  will  be  promptly  sent  to  any  farmer  who  writes  for  it. 


CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY, 


Don't   fail   to    mention   Farmer"s   .Magazine   when    writing   advertisers, 
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What  You  Can  Do  With  Concrete 


VEKYWHERE  we  find  a  growing  appreciation  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  concrete — but  there  is  no  direction  in  which  this  realization 
will  do  more  real  good  than  in  the  awakening  of  the  farmer  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  cement.  When  a  farmer  buys  his  first  bag  of  cement  and 
mixes  it,  he  has  taken   one  big  step  in  the  direction   of  progress. 

The  methods  now  employed  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Canada,  and  at  our 
experimental  farms,  are  in  line  with  the  belief  that  the  economic  salvation  of  our 
national  household  depends  upon  getting  a  good  brisk  move  on  the  lagging 
farmer,  bringing  him  into  the  procession  of  progress  and  making  him  march  to 
the  music  of  the  "1911  quickstep."  Those  to  whom  such  encouragement  of  modern 
methods  have  been  entrusted  can  do  no  more  important  work  than  to  prove  to 
our  agriculturists,  from  Coast  to  Coast,  that  concrete  is  the  ideal  material  for 
use  about  the  farm. 

ENSURING   AGAINST    FIRE   LOSSES. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  fireproof  qualities  of  concrete — a  highly  important  con- 
sideration with  the  farmer — because  of  the  well-known  fact  that  live  stock  so 
readily  attracts  lightning. 

A  fire  in  a  building  invariably  starts  by  the  ignition  of  some  of  its  highly  inflam- 
mable contents  from  spontaneous  combustion  or  accident.  If  the  fire  spreads  and 
attacks  the  structure  itself,  when  of  a  combustible  nature,  a  conflagration  may 
result.  Provided  the  structure  is  improperly  erected  as  to  materials  or  design, 
or  both,  even  if  the  fire  is  prevented  from  spreading  far,  terrible  loss  of  life  may 
result,  and  almost  invariably  heavy  loss  of  property  will  take  place. 
That  loss  of  life  may  be  absolutely  prevented  and  loss  of  property  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  has  already  been  demonstrated  as  perfectly  as  can  be  done  with  a 
purely  mathematical  problem.  In  many  testimonials  of  owners,  engineers,  fire 
department  heads,  and  insurance  officials  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is 
stated  unqualifiedly  that  the  concrete  of  which  the  building  was  erected  prevented 
the  spread  of  an  incipient  fire  and  that  the  structure  remained  practically  un- 
damaged after  the  ordeal.  The  fire-resisting  properties  of  concrete  have  been 
proven   beyond   question,   both  in   laboratory  and   by   practical  experience. 

GET   A   COPY   OF   THIS  BOOK. 

Our  recently  published  book — "What  the  Parmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete"  shows 
the  farmer  how  he  can  do  his  own  work  without  the  aid  of  skilled  mechanics. 
It  demonstrates  the  economy  of  Concrete  construction  as  compared  with  lumber, 
brick  or  stone.  It  shows  how  Concrete  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  farm  in 
the  construction  of  almost  every   practical  utility. 

Send  for  this  book  to-day.  You'll  find  it  intensely  Interesting,  even  if  you  don't 
intend  to  build  for  a  while.  It  contains  much  useful  information  that  will  put 
you  in  the  way  of  saving  money.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  Barns,  Dairies, 
Fence  Posts,  Feeding-  Floors,  Hitching:  Posts.  Root  Cellars,  Silos,  Stables,  Stairs, 
Stalls,   Troughs,   Walks,  Well  Curbs,  and  so  forth. 


LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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KWME  IMITATIONS 


Handsome    Colored     Roofs 

With 

Ruberoid  Roofing 


Trade  Mark  Registered. 


Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 


RUBEROID  Roofing  is  made  in  Red,  Brown  and  Green,  as  well 
as  in  the  natural  slate  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

These  colors  are  beautifully  soft,  and  lend  themselves  to  most 
handsome  effects  in  house  building.  As  the  colors  are  impregnated 
into  the  roofing,  they  never  peel  or  wash  off. 

Note  that  RUBEROID  is  the  only  roofing  made  in  impregnated 
colors — the  roofing  that  combines  the  longest  service  with  the  greatest  attrac- 
tiveness. 

Any  RUBEROID  dealer  will  gladly  give  you   samples  of  RUBEROID  in 
colors,  or  we'll  mail  them  to  you  on  request,  with  our  Ruberoid  Booklet  "  D." 

Ask  for  a  sample,  too,  of  SOVEREIGN  Sheathing  Felt— the  best  interlining 
you  can  possibly  put  into  a  house. 

THE   STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 

Dealer* 
Everywhere 


286  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  St.,  Vancouver 


The  Potato  will  be  King 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  farmers  lo  turn  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  The  demand  tor  the 
high-quality  potato  is  increasing  rapidly  and  with  the 
exercise  of  careful  methods  in  seed  selection  and 
planting  there  will  be  no  crop  that  will  bring  a  great- 
er money  return  to  the  grower.     The 


Aspinwall  Potato  Planter  No.  3 


meets  every  demand — requires  no  human  aid  other 
than  the  driver,  and  combines  accuracy,  simplicity  and 
durability  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  saves  work  and 
wages  and  insures  better  yields  and  added  profits. 
Nearly  40,000  users  testify  to  its  superiority. 


Protect  your  crops  with  the 


COUPON 

Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
send  me  your  new  book  entitled  '"  The  Potato," 
also  latest  catalogs  that  will  prove  of  benefit  to  me 
on  the  farm. 


Name  . . . 
Address. 


N 


Say   you    saw   the   ad.    in    Farmer's   Magazine. 


ASPINWALL  SPRAYER 

Orchard  and  Broadcast  attachments, 
also  Special  Attachment  for  Tomato 
and   Cucumber  Spraying  when  desired. 

CUT  OUT  THIS  COUPON 

Mail  it  to  us  to-day — and  we'll  send 
you  absolutely  free  and  postpaid  our 
new  booklet,  .  "The  Potato."  It  con- 
tains information  every  farmer  should 
know.  We  will  also  include  our  latest 
catalogs.     Address   Dept.    N. 

THE  ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 

World's   Oldest  and    Largest  Makers  of 
Potato    Machinery. 


Jackson,  Mich., 
U.S  A. 


Canadan  Factory, 
Guelph,  OM. 
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World's  Greatest  Separator 

THE 

STANDARD" 

PRODUCES 


more  cream  (butter 
fat)  from  the  milt 
than  is  possitle  with 
any  <  ther  separator. 

It  is  more  conven- 
ient to  operate  and 
will  outlast  all  others. 
Theae  facts  can  be 
proven  by  a  trial  which 
costs  nothing. 

If  you  ire  interested 
in  a  Separator  at  all 
you  are  interested  in 
the  best. 

Write  for  our 
Catal  ogue 
which  will  be 
sent  free. 
Address  Desk 
10. 


The  Renfrew  Machinery  Company,  Ltd. 
RENFREW,  ONTARIO 


WESTERN  FARMERS  LOSING 
$1,000,000  YEARLY 

through  selling  unclean  grain. 
Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  says:  "Uni- 
versal prevalence  of  weeds  in  Can- 
ada is  the  greatest  evil  we  have 
to  contend  with.  If  Canadian 
agriculture  is  to  nourish  the  nuis- 
ance caused  by  weed  seeds  must 
be  stamped  out."  Let  me  show 
you  how  you  can  separate  and 
grade  ALL  kinds  of  seed,  eliminate 
ALL  weed  seed,  all  shrunken 
grains,  smut  and  dust,  easily, 
quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 

CHATHAM  L^L^gS 

Absolutely  separates  wild  and  tame  oats  from 

rt    _  wheat.   Makes  per* 

Saves  its  cost 
every  year  in 
better  crops, 
work  saved, 
higher  mar- 
ket prices  for 
your  grain. 
Ask  about 
my  free  trial 
offer. 

Send  for 
Free   Book 
No.  10 

Address 
nearest  place 

GRAY-CAMPBELL 

LIMITED  Enough  for  Every  Purpose 

Winnipeg  Brandon  Moose  Jaw 

Saskatoon  Calgary  203 


SPRAY  FOR  PROFITS 


Big,  sound,  juicy  apples  are  the  only  ones  that  bring  big  profits 

VANCO  LIME  SULPHUR  SPIT-ION 

means  sound  fruit  that  brings  the  top  price.     "Vanco"  destroys  Scale,  Scab, 
Aphis,  Mildew.     "Vanco"  keeps  the  trees  clean  and  the  buds  healthy. 
You  couldn't  possibly  get  a  greater  amount  of  Sulphur  in  Solution  than  you  get 
in  the  Vanco  barrel.     It  is  better  in  every  way  than  home  made  mixtures. 

Because  it  is  uniform  in  strength  and  quality 

Specific  gravity  is  plainly  stencilled  on  every  barrel 

"Vanco"  Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenate 

of     Lead  —  strongest  when 

you    get    them  and    go 

furthest  when  using. 

Write  for  prices 
and  free  Booklet 
on  Spraying. 

FERTILIZERS- 

We  also  sell  Nitrate 

f    Soda,    Muriate    of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of 
Potash     and    Acid 
Phosphate. 

Chemical  Laboratories  Limifed 
142-152  Van  Home  Street,  Toronto. 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.   in    Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Per 
Gent. 
Increase 
In  CALVES 

A 'few    years    ago    calves    sold    for 
about  $5.00  apiece,   now   they   are  worth 
all  the  way  from  $15  to  $19  each.  Get  your 
share  of  this  calf  money  by  raising  sturdy, 
vigorous  calves.     You  can  do  it  by  the  use  of 


Animal  Regulator 

It  should  be  given  to  the  cows  before  and 
after  calving.  This  will  not  only  keep  the 
cow  in  prime  condition,  but  also  insure 
strong,  healthy  calves.  Scours  and  other 
diseases  can  be  prevented  by  mixing 
Pratts  Animal  Regulator  in  the  milk  or 
ather  feed  given  the  calf.  It  keeps  horses, 
cows  and  hogs  healthy — and  healthy  ani- 
mals  are   money-makers. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  pays  for  itself 
in  feed  economy — less  is  required  because 
every  ounce  is  thoroughly  assimilated  and 
digested.  Try  Pratts  Animal  Regulator 
on   your  stock   this  Spring,  at  our  risk. 

Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results,  your  dealer  will  refund  all  you 
spend. 

Let  PratCs  Animal  Regulator  make  money 
for you  this  season.  25  lb.  pails  $3. 50 — also 
smaller  siz.es  and  100  lb.  bags.  Cet  it  today 


Pratts  Bag  Otntmtn  f»r  caked  bag  an!  tori  tent 


Send  (or  our  Free  Stock  Hook,    "  Thing*  You 
Ought  to  Know." 

Pratt  Food  Co.  of  Canada 

LIMITED 
Dept.  66.  Toronto 


The  Friend  of  Man! 

Whether  used  for  pleasure  or  profit, 
your  horse  deserves  well  of  you — his 
comlort  should  be  attended  to  by 
housing-  him   in  a  stable   fitted   with 

MODERN  STABLE 
FITTINGS 

This  is  not  a  purely  sentimental  ques- 
tion. The  extra  work  obtainable  from 
a  healthy  animal  will  amply  repay 
you  for  the  extra  cost  of  stabling  him 
well. 

Before  modelling  or  rebuilding  your 
Stables,  get  our  booklet  "A."  It  is 
full  of  money-saving  pointers. 

And  don't  forget  it  will  pay  you 
equally  as  well  to  keep  your  harness 
and  accessories  in  fit  and  proper  shape 
by  installing  our  complete  sets  of 
Harness  Hooks,  Brackets,  Blanket 
Racks    and    Implements. 

BOOKLET    "A"     WILL     INTRODUCE 
US    TO    YOUR   NEEDS. 

Write  for  It  to-day 

Dennis  Wire  and  Iron  Works 

Co.,  Limited 

LONDON,  ONT. 
Toronto:  Cor.  Front  and  Water   Steets 


Don't   fail   to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine   when   writing   advertisers. 
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POTASH 
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m 


IS  ESSENTIAL   TO  THE   PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  CROPS 

Don't  be  Behind  Your  Neighbors  ! 

Raise  Large  Crops  This  Year ! 

Experiment   ion    Wax    Beans,    conducted    by   V.  G.  Hector, 

Erindale,  Ont. 


702     Baskets 


YIELDS     PER     ACRE 
1194     Baskets 


738     Baskets 


POTASH  is  obtainable  of  all  Leading  Fertilizer  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  MURIATE 
of  POTASH  and  SULPHATE  of  POTASH. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Copies  of  our  Bulletins,  which  include  : 
"ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS;  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USE." 
"RECORDS  OF  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CANADA." 
"THE  FARMER'S  COMPANION",   ETC.,   ETC. 

THE      POTASH      SYNDICATE 

102    Temple    Building,  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


IS 


It  is   to   your  advantage   to   mention    Parmer's    Magazine. 
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THE  OLD 


Which  Way 
is  Best? 


THE  NEW 


The  hard,  irksome,  sweaty  labor  with  a  hand 
shear;  aching  the  tired  swollen  wrist  of 
the  shearer;    the   maimed  and  mangled 
Ssheep  from  it;  the  uneven  shearing,  cut- 
ting the  animal  in  some  places  and  leav- 
ing an  inch  of  wool  in  others;  the  fleece 
in  shreds  and  tatters  and  spoiled  with  second  cuts,  OR  the  easy  turning, 
fast,  even  shearing  of  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing  Machine 

fhat  anyone  candy;  the 
fleece  taken  off  smoothly 
and  quickly  in  one  un- 
broken     blanket,     with 
ry  fiber  at  its  longest; 
h  not  a  scratch  of  any 
kind   to  the   sheep   and 
with  all  the  wool  secured, 
enough     more,    at    the 
present  price  of  \\  ool  to 
you   from   15c  to 
40c     more     from      each 
■p?    That's  what  you 
do  with  this  Stewart 
No.  9  Nhu  hine.     It  re- 
hires no    expert    labor 
o  use  a  Stewart  Shear- 
ng  Machine.  Any  of  the 
help  can  do  it.    The  ina- 
ne, all  complete,  with  ball  bearings  in  every  joint  and  having  a  ball 
ir  rig  shearing  head,  and  includingfour  combs 
1  four  cutters,  costs  at  your  dealer's,  only.  .  . 
This   machine,    turns    easier  and    shears    faster 
than  any  other  shearing  machine  we  have  ever  pro- 
duced.    It  is  a  big  advance  over  anything  else  on  the 

market.  Get  one  from  your  dealer  or  write  today  for  new  1911  catalog 
and  our  free  copyrighted  book,  "Instructions  on  Shearing  Sheep,"  by 
the  leading  American  expert. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO..  95  La  Salle  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


«J&£2^ 


^jiuk^ 


toint  ana  naving  a   Dan 

$1  nr.75 


AND  UPWARD 

SENT    ON    TRIAL. 

FULLY 

GUARANTEED. 


=AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 

A  brand  new,  well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture  which  illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  on  all  sizes  and  generous 
terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Our  guarantee 
protects  you  on  every  American  Separator. 
Western  orders  rilled  from  Western  points. 
Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  our  great 
offer  and   handsome   free    catalog.     ADDRRSS, 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  bainTriWe,un:  y. 


BOX      1201. 
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METALLIC 
CEILINGS 

are  everything'  that  plas- 
ter, wood  and  wall  paper 
are  not. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  fire- 
proof, absolutely. 
Metallic  Ceilings  don't 
crack  or  crumble  —  don't 
get  damp  or  mouldy — don't 
need  repairs. 

Metallic  Ceilings  are  far- 
and-away  the  most  eco- 
nomical building  material 
you  can  put  in  a  house. 
You  don't  believe  it  ?  We 
can  prove  it.  Write  us  for 
the  facts. 

TheMetallic  Roofing  Co. 

Limited 
MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO       AND 


WINNIPEG 
(s°) 


lAEJE&nr 


The  soil  fumigant  and  fertilizer.  Works 
upwards,  downwards  and  in  all  directions, 
and  is  simple  to  apply,  cheap  and  non- 
poisonous. 

"  Apterile"  will  not  only  kill  hosts  of  in- 
sects and  other  sub-surface  pesis,  but  will 
render  the  soil  free  from  re-infection  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Think  what  real  freedom  from 
such  pests  will  mean  to  you ! 

No  matter  what  you  grow,  "Apterite"  will 
positively  increase  y.our  profits  by  giving 
your  crops  a  fine  chance  to  mature. 
Give  "  Apterite "  a  generous  trial.  Its 
action  is  almost  equally  satisfactory  in  any 
kind  of  soil. 

GET  FURTHER  'DETAILS. 


WiLUaM  COortR  &  INfc.rHLWS 
King  Bldg.,  Wellington  St.  W. 


TO  »  O  "■   TO 


Exclusive 
Features 


GRATES:  duplex  and  burn 
either  wood  or  coal.  Can  be 
changed  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
shaker  crank. 

FIRE  BOX:  has  a  rear  exten- 
sion, so  that  when  burning  wood, 
takes  a  27  inch  stick.  Fire  box 
bricks  are  reinforced  with  heavy 
knobs  that  double  their  life. 

RESERVOIR  :  on  the  front  of 
the  stove  right  by  the  fire  box — 
the  location  saves  heat. 

OVEN  DOOR:  drop  shelf 
type  and  strong  enough  to  stand  on. 

OVEN  LINING:  heavy  as- 
bestos and  retains  all  the  heat. 

OVEN  SIZE  :  large  and  roomy 
— 20  inches— -biggest  made  for  the 
size  of  the  range. 


^     See  Our  Agent    2" 


The 


New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


E 


USE  THE 
COUPON 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Lid. 

OTTAWA.  ONTARIO 

Brockvllie       Barrie       Edmonton 
Regina       Moncton 


When     writing    advertisers     kindly    mention     Farmer's 


Exclusive 
Features 

WARMING  CLOSET:  light- 
fitting  and  roomy,  with  roll-back 
door. 

THERMOMETER:  ever; 
New  Empress  is  equipped  with 
accurate  oven  thermometer. 

DRAUGHT:   carries    the   heat 
completely    around    the    oven, 
insuring     even     temperature.      J^ 
Perfect   baking    oven    on     « 
small  fuel  consumption.        ^^   yiTinyii 

FITTINGS:       ^   ^Si 

nickel -plated      f  P|,.ase  5end    me 

and  high-grade  ±        catalog-    "iw"  on 
,  e     ,  M      New    Empress   Sleel 

through-       ▼     Rang*, 
out.  £ 

~  Name 

▼    Address 

Vr      Province 

zine. 
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Let  The  Peerless  Way  Show  You 
How  to  Make  a  Success  of  Poultry 
Raising  In  Canada    Q    Q    Q 

THE  PEERLESS  WAY  of  co-operative  raising  and  marketing  of  poultry  will  absolutely 
guarantee  success  to  every  poultryman  who  will  carry  it  out  complete.      Whether  you 
have  never  kept  poultry— whether  you  have  kept  poultry  and  made  a  failure  of  it— 
whether  you  have  kept  poultry  merely  in  a  haphazard  way — or  whether  you  are  now  doing 
well  but  might  do  better— The  Peerless  Way  can  help  you  to  greater  profits.    For  The  Peerless 
Way  shows   how  to  hatch— feed — care  for— fatten  and  kill  and   HOW   TO   MARKET. 


4^%  Send  right  away  for  a  full 
fjW  description  of  this  money- 
%L^W  making  method.  Let  us  ex- 
^■^  plain  to  you  just  exactly  why 
The  Peerless  Way  will  get  you  more 
profits,  and  let  us  send  you  our  big, 
plain-spoken   Free    Book   containing 

Some  Facts,  Their  Proofs, 
and  an  Interesting  Offer 

that  will  enable  you  to  put  the  Peerless  Way  to 
work  for  yourself  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely 
tforth  considering'.  This  book  is  very  frank;  it 
tells  you  just  what  you  can  do,  and  what  you  cannot 
do,  and  if  you  have  any  leaning  whatever  towards 
poultrying  as  either  a  business  or  a  side-line,  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  straightforward  way  it  comes 
out  with  information  that  is  vital  to  your  success. 


LEE 

■•nnl.clDrl.1  \  JhiS    Booli    IS 

Lompaoy,  Lid.  X 

538  Pembroke  Rd.        \  ITI)!?!? 

Pembroke,  Oof.  \  1   Itljij 

Gentlemen:    Without       N.  , 

obligating  myself,  you  may    ^^  Use  the 

send  me  your  book,   "When     N.      Coupon 
Poultry  Pays, "and  fcheproof  of 
how  The  Peerless  Way  has  su  : 
cessfully  co-operated  with  othe;s. 

Ntrae 

Address  \ 

Towi Province 


It  Will  Cost  You  Little  to 
Adopt  The  Peerless  Way 

^^^^    You  don't  need 

^r     *WM   a  great  lot  of  cash 

M     mJ^m   to  make  the  right 

fcj>jy      kind  of  a  start  in 

^■^^  poultrying;  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do 
and  what  not  to  do  is  far 
more  essential.  But  you  do 
not  need  to  be  an  expert; 
for  we  are  ready  to  supply 
you  with  all  the  necessary 
knowledge.  If  you  have 
just  a  little  money,  and  a 
pretty  fair  amount  of  com- 
mon-sense, added  to  enough 
diligence  to  look  after  things 
properly.  The  Peerless  Way 
can  make  poultry  profitable 
for  you. 

Co-Operation 

In  Raising  and  Marketing 

^rf^Sk  The  Peerless  Way  is  a  great  deal 
^^^  jB  more  than  merely  a  system  of 
fc^-j^^y  poultry-raising;  it  is  also  a  practical 
^fcygy  method  of  co-operative  marketing— 
a  system  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  combines,  and  enable  you  to  obtain 
top  notch  prices  for  large  or  small  quantities  of 
eggs  and  poultry  by  showing  you  how  to 
market  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

The   Peerless   Way   Has 

Over  15,000  Successful 

Users 

Over  fifteen  thousand  poultrymen 
in  Canada  have  made  a  success  of 
poultry-raising  by  The  Peerless 
Way.  They  have  made  no  heavy 
investments— they  have  started  with 
no  elaborate  equipment— nor  have  they  given 
up  a  big  tract  of  land  to  their  poultry  yards. 
They  have  simply  done  what  you,  or  any  other 
capable  person,  can  do — adopted  our  system, 
followed  the  plain,  practical  method  it  teaches, 
and  used  freely  the  advice  of  our  experts. 
Most   of   them,    without    knowledge    or    ex- 


Tbe  Peerless  Incubator  (guaranteed 

for   ten  years)    that    has    helped 

15,000    Canadian    Poultrymen    to 

greater  profits. 


J) 


LEE 


MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd. 
558    Pembroke  Road 


perience,  have  stepped  into  the  business  that 
guarantees  high  dividends  on  a  small  invest- 
ment. Some  of  them  are  devoting  only  part 
of  their  time  to  it,  and  a  few  of  them  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  it — though  mighty 
few  of  them  gave  it  all 
their  time  on  the  start. 
But  every  man  who  has 
consistently  followed  our 
plan  has  achieved  success. 


You  Can 
Have  Free 
Advice  From 
Our  Poultry 
Advisory 
Board 


^^^J  If  you  are  a  user  of  The  Peerless 
^^^  -fl  Way,  you  are  entitled  to  consult 
tct^F  our  poultry  experts  at  any  time 
Wtjy  without  charge.  The  Peerless  Way 
covers  everything  in  poultry- raising 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  method  to  cover; 
but  if,  at  any  time,  a  point  comes  up  that  is 
peculiar  to  you  alone,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
write  us.  Our  experts  will  consider  your  case 
individually  and  write  you  personally.  This 
service  is  free  to  every  member  of  the  Peerless 
Family. 

We  Will  Show  You  How 
To  Market  Your  Poultry 

and  Eggs 

^0^L  The  Co-operative  Marketing  plan, 
^p  «S  that  forms  so  important  a  part  of 
M \-jU  The  Peerleas  Way,  has  helped  our 
Wky2J  15,000  co-workers  to  mnke  more 
^K^r  money  than  any  one  of  them  could 
have  made  working  individually.  The  poultry 
market  is  a  real  market — if  you  know  bow  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  We  are  constantly  over- 
run with  orders  for  both  eggs  and  poultry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  poultrying  as  a  business  is 
a  long  way  from  being  over-done  in  Canada — 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  make  good  money 
out  of  it.     Be  sure  and  send  for  our  book. 

42 

ONTARIO 
CANADA 


PEMBROKE 
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PERFECTION  AT  LAST 

The  simplest  and  most  efficient  gasoline  lamp  in  the  world  constructed 
upon  new  and  scientific  principles.  A  lamp  that  we  guarantee  and  that 
guarantees  itself  through  its  very  simplicity,  ease  of  operation  and 
utility.     Absolutely  nothing  that  can  wear  out  or  get  out   of  order  that 

cannot  be  removed  and  replaced 
without  the  use  of  tools,  other  than 
Nature  has  given,  IN  FIVE  SEC- 
ONDS. 

A  glance  at  the  Illustration  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  we 
have  at  last  solved  the  problem  of 
a   perfect 

GASOLINE  LAMP 

Those  who  are  using  hollow  wire 
gasoline  lighting  systems  know  to 
a  certainty  that  the  only  place  they 
ever  had  trouble  is  in  the  lamps. 
The  tank,  pump  and  wire  tubing 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

There  is  only  one  wearing  part — 
the  generator.  A  simple  twist  of 
the  wrist  removes  it  and  replaces  it 
with  a  new  one.  An  extra  gener- 
ator given   with   each   lamp. 

MacLaren  &  Co., 

Merrickville,     -    Ont. 


I 


"Dem  suah  do  lighten  de  wuk" 

Aunt  Salina 
The  Velox  or  New  Century  Washers  change 
drudgery   into   easy   work.     They  extract  every 
particle  of  dirt  out  of  the  clothes  and  will  not 
injure  the  finest  fabric. 

The    Velox  is  a  power  machine  only,  while   the    New 
Century  is  made  in  both  power  and  hand 
tyfes.     Both  are  designed  for  efficiency, 
simplicity  and  durability. 

The  Warranty  Wringer  is 
unexcelled  both  in  wringing  and 
wearing  qualities.  It  will  wring 
dryer  than  most  wringers  because 
cf  the  greater  elasticity  of  its  rolls. 

The  Monitor  Rotary 
Lawn  Clothes  Dryer  is  the 
companion  labor-saver  of 
these  machines.  The  sim- 
plest and  strongest  drying 
device  in  the  world. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  copy  of  "Aunt 
Salinas  Wash  Day  Philosophy."  It  is  FREE, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  woman 
who  is  interested  in  washing   clothes 

CUMMER  -  DOWJ 

HAMILTON  —  ON 
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Cut*  Wash  Day  Work  in  Half 


The    slavery 
thing  of  the 


of    wash-day    Is 
past,  when  the 


Connor  Bail-Bearing  Washer 

is  used  to  do  the  work.  A  child 
cnn,  without  exertion,  keep  the 
Connor  "Ball-Bearing"  Washer 
in  motion,  and  the  rapid  way  In 
which  every  -Kind  of  material 
treated  is  cleansed  and  purified 
is  unequalled  by  any  other  wash- 
er. Has  folding  lid  and  cypress 
till),  and  is  well  made  and  fin- 
ished. 

The  busy  house- 
wife's most  valued 
possession. 


Get  Booklet  De- 
scribing this  won- 
derful labour  saver. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 


J.  H.  Connor 
&  Sons,  Ltd. 

Ottawa,      Ont. 


Ball  Bearing  Washer 
closed. 


Any  little  girl  can  do  the 
churning  with 

MAXWELL'S 

Favorite  Churn. 

It  makes  the  smoothest,  richest, most 
delicious  butter  you  ever  tasted. 

The  roller  bearings  — and  hand  and 
foot  levers  -make  churning  an  easy  task, 
even  for  a  child. 

All  sizes  from  V*  to  30  gallons. 

Write  for  catalogue  if  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  this  churn  and 
Maxwell's    "Champion" 
Washer. 

David  Maxwell  &  Sens, 

SI.  Mary's.  Out. 


1 


Just  six  minutes  to  wash  a  tubful! 

This  is  the  greatest  washer  the  world  has  ever  known 
So  easy  to  run  that  it's  almost  fun  to  work  it  The  washing 
is  done  and  the  clothes  spotlessly  clean  in  double  quick  time. 
Six  minutes  finishes  a  tubful 

Any  woman  can  have  a 

1900  GRAVITY  Washer 

on  Thirty  Days'   Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money.  If  you  are  responsible,  you  can  try  it 
first  at  our  expense.  Let  us  pay  the  freight  See  the  wonders 
it  performs.  Thousands  being  used.  Every  user  delighted. 
They  write  us  bushels  of  letters  telling  how  it  saves  work 
and  worry.  Let  the  1900  Washer  pay  for  itself.  Just  send 
us  50  cents  each  week  out  of  the  money  it  saves  you.  Write 
to-day  for  our  Free  Washer  Book.  It  explains  the  "  easy 
payment  plan."     Tell  us  your  nearest  freight  station. 

Address  me  personally  for  this  offer. 


F.  M.  D.  BACH,  Manager,  The  "1900"  Washer  Co. 
357  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

This  offer  is  not  good  in  Toronto.  Montreal.  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  and  Suburbs,  as 

we  have  branch  offices  in  these  places.     Special  trial  arranee- 
D18  ments  are  made  in  these  districts. 


Washes  a  Tubful 


in  Six  Minutes 


Don't    fail   to   mention    Parmer's     Magazine    when    writing  advertisers. 
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Write  us  for  particulars,  description  and 
catalogue  of  Mixers,  Block  Machines, 
Cement,    Brick   and  Tile   Machines 

Wettlaufer    Bros. 


Mitchell,  Ont. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


YOU  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY 

We  Prove  It 


The  Proof— This  mixer  does  the 
work  of  two  men  with  shovels,  at  the 
cost  01  one  You  therefore  save  one 
man  and  do  expert  work  yourself 
saving  the  expert's  pay. 

The  Saving  is  thus  at  Least 
$3.59  per  Day. 

But  more  important  still  is  the  quality  of 
the  work!  You  cannot  afford  to  have  poor 
concrete— and  you  cannot  get  thoroughly 
mixed,  uniform  concrete  by  hand  mixing. 
This  new  Hand  Mixer  pays  for  itself  in 
fourteen  days  and  guarantees  a  perfect  job. 
Here  is  just  one  of  the  many  pleased  buyers. 
Read  his  opinion: 

Hamilton,  January  31st.  1911. 
WETTLAUFER  BROS. 

Dear  Sirs — We  have  found  your  cement  mixer 
very  satisfactory.  We  can  put  in  foundation 
wall  1  ft.  thick.  6'A  ft.  high.  36  ft  x  18  ft  in  9 
hours  with  four  men.  and  for  cellar  floors  and 
cement  walks  we  consider  it  just  the  thing. 
Yours  truly. 

EVANS  BROS. 
P.S  — We  received  your  calendar  quite  safely. 
Many  thanks  for  same. — J  E 


Clip  Horses 

I  Before  the  spring  work 
I  begins,  clip  off  the  long  win- 
I  ter  coat  of  hair.  Your  horses 
1  will  sweat  less,  they  will  dry 
1  off  quickly  at  night  and  get 
better  rest.  They  will  get 
I  more  good  from  their  feed, 
I  feel  better,  look  better,  and 
I  do  better  work. 


Do  Boths  Machine 

Anyone  can  Clip 

with  this  machine 


Clip  Cows 

J  Clip  the  flanks  and  udders 
I  every  three  or  four  weeks  1 1 
li  s  easy  then  to  clean  the  parts 
■  before  milking.  Injures 
I  cle.tn  and  sanitary  conditions, 
1  One  large  dairy  company  re- 
cently purchased  100  Stewart 
machines  for  its  stables. 


It  turns  easy,  clips  fast  and  will 
last  a  lifetime.     This 

Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

has  all  gears  cut  from  steel, 
file  hard  and  enclosed  and  pro- 
tected from  dust  and  dirt.  They 
run  constantly  in  oil.  Clips  both 
horses  and  cows  without  change. 
There  is  6  feet  of  new  style,  easy 
running  flexible  shaft  on  this  ma- 
chine and  the  famous  Stewart 
single  tension  nut  clipping  knife. 
Price  of  machine  com  plete,5Q_  75 
at  your  dealers,  is  only  \)  =j 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

95  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago 


Get  one 

from 

your 
dealer. 

If  he 
does  not | 
have  it, 
write  us  | 

direct. 

Send 

today 

for  new 

1911 

cata- 
logue 


When     writing    advertisers  ■  kindly    mention     Farmer's     Magazine. 
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FARMER'S     AnVF.RTTSTNfi  SECTION 


The  two  pages  shown  above  give  you  an 

idea  of  how  thoroughly  this  book  covers 

every  detail.     Every   other  page  in   the 

book  is  just  as  full  of  information    as  the 

pages  shown.     Among  the'matters  dealt 

with  in  this  volume,  is  the  organization 

"^V  of   mutual'companies,  of  stock  compan- 

•^  "ies,     line     construction,     equipment. 

^  '  costs    of    construction,     companies 

510  ^  already  organized,    their   history 

Ths  Northern  V  and      what      they      have      ac- 

Electrlc  aud  \ 

Manufacturing  Co.,  \ 

Limited  \ 

Gentlemen,  ▼ 

Please  send  me  FREE  \ 

one  copy  of  yourlOO  pajfi-  \ 

bo'tnd  and  illustrated  book  on  ^ 

"How  to  Build  Rural Telephon 
Lines."  '*.      Sts"™*  *"%&*.     F 

Nam' 

Post  Office . 


complished,   government   re- 
gulations  on    the  subject — 


in  fact,  every  detail  you 
could  possibly  think  of  or  need  to 
know.  If  there  is  no  telephone 
system  inyourcommunity  to-day, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  there  will 
be  one  Farmers  are  organizing  com- 
munity-owned systems  all  over  the 
country.  Some  day  one  will  be  organized 
in  your  locality.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  know  the  facts,  for  knowing  the  facts 
may  mean  money  to  you.  Send  for  the 
book -use  the  coupon   NOW.  S233 


Montreal 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Province. . 


and  MANUFACTURING  CQuMrrm 

anufacturer  and  supplier  ot  all  apparatus  and  equipment  used 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  ot  Telephone, 
re  Alarm  and  Electric  Railway^Plants,  Address  our  house 
rarest  y  »u 


It,   is    to   your  advantage    to    mention    Farmer's    Magazine, 
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Buy  Canadian  -  Made 


Independent- 
Telephones 


TXT"  I  T  H   our   Canadian  -  Made   Independent   Telephones   you 
can    give    the    most    efficient    telephone    service  with 
the  least  amount  of  attention  —  this   means   low  maintenance 
cost. 

In  our  Factory  at  Toronto  we  believe  our  special  tool 
equipment  to  assure  uniformity  of  quality  is  not  surpassed 
on    this   continent. 

If  possible,  visit  our  Factory.  We  believe  it  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  And  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  tele- 
phone equipment  we  believe  you  will  find  it  profitable  to 
visit  us.  You  will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  we  will  be 
pleased    to   demonstrate  the 

workmanship  and  quality  of  Promptness  JS   One 

our  telephones.  ,     ..  T  ». 

of    the    Leading 

Buy  Canadian  Independent 


Telephones  manufactured  by 
a  Canadian  Company  in  a 
Canadian  Factory  and  backed 
by   a   Canadian   Guarantee. 


features  of  this  business.  We 
ship  quickly.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Last  year  our  busi- 
ness doubled  in  volume.  This 
year  we  have  largely  increased 
Send      for      Our  our  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 

Interesting  Literature  the  demand  for  our  goods. 


Canadian    Independent 
Telephone    Co.,   Limited 

26    Duncan   Street       TORONTO 


When     writing    advertisers,  kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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A  Very  Strong  Point  the  Argument 


concerning-  good  telephone  service 
on  rural  lines,  is  realized  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Kellogg  Farm  Telephone. 

fl  The  difficulties  that  confront  the 
rural  subscriber  or  exchange  manager 
are  decreased  to  a  very  great  extent 
through  use  of  "Kellogg."  For  instance: 
a  push-button-system  enabling  the  sub- 
scriber to  call  central  secretly  ;  a  power- 
ful and  very  reliable  generator. 


f$  Other  features  are  described  in  a  simple,  non-technical  way 

in  our  bulletin  on 

PARTY  LINE  TELEPHONES 
No.  54.  Our  bulletin  No.  45 
describes  rural  line  construction. 

<J  These  bulletins  are  brimful 
of  facts  that  will  help  you  to 
better  service  and  to  save  money. 

SEND     FOR    THEM    TO-DAY. 


Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Co., 

CHICAGO. 

BftiNCH      OFFICES     Kansas  City,  Mo-  San  Francisco,  C    I. 

MANUFACTURERS       OF       STANDARD       TELEPHONE       EQUIPMENT 


Sa,y    you    saw    the   ad-    in    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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Handsome  —  Strong  —  Durable 


The  wise  buyer  of  a  telephone 
gets  one  that  is  built  to  last, 
and  in  this  respect  the 

ERICSSON 
ALL  STEEL 

LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


is  easily  ahead  of  every  other  on  the  market.  It  is  beautifully 
enamelled,  equipped  with  four  or  five  bar  ringer,  the  strongest 
ringer  made.     Will  last  and  look  like  new  for  20  years. 

THE   ERICSSON  PHONE  is  fully  guaranteed  and  will 
give  eminently  satisfactory  service  under  all  conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  90, 
WITH  SPECIAL    PRICES 

ERICSSON  MFG.  CO. 


1111   Military   Road 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


(Shipment  from  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,ofany  number  of  Telephones) 


Dou't  fail   to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine   when    writing  advertisers. 
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Don't  fail  to   mention  Far 


mer'a       Magazine    when    writing   advertisers. 


$202.97  Per  Acre  Profits 


The   Department   of  Agriculture    of    Ontario   gives    this   us    (lie   actual    net    profit    on    the   apple 

orchard   of  a  farmer   near   Collingwood,    Ont.,   in    1910. 

That    was   a   poor  crop    year ! 

This    is   only   one   of   thousands    such    cuses! 


THE  REASON 


This   Tanner    used    NIAGARA    LIME- SULPHUR  and   ARSENATE   OF    LEAD,  because   it   was 
recommended    hy   the   Chemical   and    Horticultural    Experts  of  the   Department   of   Agriculture. 


Niagara 
Lime 

Sulphur 
and 

Arsenate 

of  Lead 


NIAGARA  SPRAYS  GIVE  RESULTS! 

NIAGARA  UME-SILI'HIR  controls  SAN  JOSE  SCALE,  OYSTER  SHELL  BARK  LOUSE, 
BLISTER  .MITE,  and  all  sucking  insects.  COMBINED  WITH  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  it 
controls    APPLE    SCAB,    fungus    diseases,    CODLING    MOTH,    and    all    chewing    insects. 


NIAGARA   BRAND  FACTORIES 


BEAN  SPRAY  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
OREGON  SPRAY  CO..  Portland.  Ore. 
MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO.     Medford,  Ore 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO.,  Middleport.  N.Y. 
HOOD   RIVE*   SPRAY    MFG.  CO..  Hood  River.  Ore. 
NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO..  of  N.S..  Ltd..  Kentville.  N  S. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPS:  HAND  AND  POWER 

These     pumps     are    very     strong     and     durable.       They     will     give     large     capacity,     with     high 
pressure.      Let   us   prove    this  to   you. 

Write  To-day  for  Book  on  "Sprays  and  How  to  Use  Them.' 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,  Ltd. 

BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


A  Word  to  the  WIVES  is  Sufficient 

OK  perhaps  1  should  say  "wise"  though  it  moans  the  same.  I  speak  especially  to  Canadian  women 
in  ibis  advertisement.  Because  I  know  that  in  st  women  are  WISHING  for  a  beautiful  home,  a  safe 
home,  a  comfortable  home,  SUCh  as  Pedlarizing  provides  at  least  cost.  If  any  man  reads  this  I'd  like 
him  to  think  about  it  from  bis  wife's  standpoint.  Every  man  owes  it  to  bis  wife  and  family  to 
build  the  most  attractive,  most  durable  home  lie  can.  Also  provide  the  best  possible  protection  against  the 
disastrous  lesuits  of  tin'  and  lightning.  Protection  against  the  discomforts  of  bad  weather,  too.  You. 
madam,  should  see  to  it  that  be  does.  (Jet  my  book  about  pedlarizing.  Look  into  it  with  him.  Figure  out 
I  bo  cost.  I'll  belp  you.  You'll  find  pedlarizing  makes  the  best  building  you  could  wish  for.  yet  costs  no 
more  than  a  commonplace  frame  bouse.  .My  book  is  free.  ^Yon't  you  please  write  for  it?  Do  so  now 
lest   you    forget. 


— |    Will  Your  Husband  Build  a  Fire-Trap  ? 

A  very  important  question — important  to  your  hap- 
piness, comfort  and  peace  of  mind.  Yet  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  most  frame  houses  are  mere 
tire-traps.  Even  in  cities,  with  prompt,  efficient  fire- 
protection,  the  frame  bouse  is  a  "goner"  even  with 
only  a  small  blaze  to  start  it.  Its  inmates  are 
lucky  to  escape  with  tlieir  lives.  If  one  room  gets 
ablaze  the  whole  building  is  mere  kindling  to  feed 
it.  and  other  nearby  frame  buildings  easily  catch 
tire. 


EVERY  woman  who  takes 
pride  in  her  nouie  gets  en- 
thusiastic over  the  many 
advantages  of  Pedlarizing. 
Especially  when  she  knows 
that  it  really  costs  less  than 
any  other  respectable  kind  of 
budding. 

When  I  speak  of  "Ped- 
larizing" I  mean 
sheathing  any  build- 
ing, outside  and  in, 
with  my  several  forms 
of  nre-proof  sheet 
stcd.  Oshawa  Steel 
Shingles  for  the  roof, 
guarantee  in  writing 
to  make  a  good  roof 
for  2.~>  years.  Pedlar 
Steel  Siding  for  outside 
walls  looks  like  brick, 
fancy  cement  blocks  or 
dressed  stone.  Pedlar 
Art  Steel  Ceilings  anil 
Side  walls  for  inside — 
in  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  tasteful  designs. 
Of  course  it  is  the  best 
to  "redlarize"  a  build- 
ing completely.  But 
you  could  start  with 
Pedlar  Art  Steel  Ceil- 
ings and  Side  Walls 
for  one  or  more  rooms. 
Or  for  the  new  roof  use 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles. 
Or  make  your  house 
look  like  a  new  brick 
or  stone  one  with  Ped- 
lar Steel  Siding. 
Send  for  my  book  any- 
way. Then  you  can 
talk  it  over  with  "hub- 
by" and  decide  as  you 
think    best. 


Sincerely 
your 
friend 


\4x& 


Krf&. 


Let  Me  Send  You  My  Big  Free  Book  Full  of  Pictures  and  Facts 

My  book  about  Pedlarizing  is  an  expensive  one.  It  shows  many  of  the  2.000 
beautiful  designs  of  Pedlar  Art  Steel.  Also  pictures  of  many  private  homes, 
stores,  churches,  schools  and  public  buildings,  that  shows  how  Pedlarizing  has 
made  better  buildings  at  least  cost.  I  wish  you  would  write  for  a  copy  of  this 
book,  i  am  sure  it  will  interest  you  very  much.  Gladly  sent  entirely  free  if 
yon    write   me,   at   address    nearest   you.    (See   below.) 


Pedlarizing  Makes  a  SAFER  Home 
Protects  From  BOTH  Fire  and  Lightning 

Over  60  per  cent,  of  all  fire  loss  is  on  frame  build- 
ings and  lightning  costs  farmers  on  this  continent 
four  million  dollars  a  year.  Pedlarizing  would  save 
much  of  this  immense  loss,  because  it  gives  better 
fire  protection  than  most  brick  buildings  and  yet 
costs  no  more  than  "fire-trap"  construction.  The 
safety   it  insures  makes  it  worth  double. 

Pedlarizing    Makes   a  More   ATTRACTIVE, 
More  SANITARY,  More  DURABLE  Home 

The  little  pictures  in  this  advertisement  faintly  sug- 
gest the  beautiful,  artistic  results  that  are  econ- 
omically secured.  Pedlarized  rooms  are  easiest  to 
keep  clean.  No  crevices  or  cracks  to  harbor  dust  or 
vermin — walls  and  ceiling  easily  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  No  papering  to  fade  and  peel  off.  As 
for  durability,  well  you  know  what  to  expect  of 
STEEL. 

Pedlarizing  Makes  a  More  COMFORTABLE 
Home— Warmer  in  Winter,  Cooler  in  Summer 

You  can  easily  understand  that  a  solid,  seamless 
covering  of  sheet  steel  over  a  roof  and  outside  walls, 
and  again  on  ceiling  and  walls  inside,  is  double- 
protection.  Bars  out  winter's  cold  winds,  keeps  in 
the  warmth  and  thus  saves  fuel.  Neither  can  the 
beat  of  summer's  blazing  sun  find  its  way  in.  Ped- 
larized buildings  are  damp-proof  too — kept  dry  and 
comfortable   through    all    kinds   of    weather. 

Pedlarizing  Costs  Far  Less  Than  You  Think 

Y'our  husband  may  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  be- 
cause Pedlarizing  makes  buildings  so  much  better  in 
every  way  than  frame  or  brick  construction,  is  surely 
must  cost  "more  than  be  can  afford."  Why  not  get 
the  facts — then  decide?  He'll  find  Pedlarizing  actu- 
ally cheaper  by  20  per  cent,  than  ordinary  frame 
buildings.  Ask  him  to  send  for  my  book— or  write 
for  it  yourself.  Then  you  can  show  him  bow  much 
it   does  and   bow  little  it  costs. 


Oshawa  Shingled  Roof*  are 
Fire  and  Lightning  Proof  Can  t 
Leak,  Rot  or  Rust 

I  give  you  a  signed,  leg- 
ally-binding written  guar- 
antee that's  good  for  a 
new  roof  free  if  Oshawa 
Shingles  fail  in  any  par- 
ticular to  make  a  per- 
fectly good  roof  for  every 
day  of  23  years.  No  other 
roof  Is  guaranteed  like 
this.      You   can   guess  why. 


Outside  walls  of  Pedar  Steel 
Handsome.  Wind-Tight  Fire- 
Proof 

This  little  picture  can  on- 
ly suggest  the  attractive- 
ness of  Pedlar  Steel  Sid 
ing.  Nothing  cheap-look- 
ing about  it.  Made  to 
lo  k  exactly  like  beautiful 
cut  stone,  fancy  cement 
blocks  or  brick.  Very 
economical. 


satis 


Pedlar  Art  Steel  Ceilings  and 
Side-Walls  Both  Adorn  and 
Protect 

You  can  choose  from  over 
2.000  artistic  designs.  Car- 
ry out  any  decorative 
scheme.  So  crevice  or 
seam  to  harbor  dirt.  Can 
be  washed  with  s  lap  and 
water.  Kept  (dean  with 
least  effort.  Never  crack. 
Never  get  damp.  Best 
kind  of  fire-protection.  So 
inexpensive    too. 


Ask  for  Pedlarizing  Book  No.  31 


The 


PEDLAR  PEOPLE  of  Oshawa 


Established 
1861 
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What  Protection  Costs  Canada 


DV  Thomas 


ECLECTRIC  OIL<S 


RECIPROCITY  is  the  all  absorbing  topic  of 
the  (lay  from  one  end  of  the  American 
Continent  to  the  other.  Great  men  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  with  an  ardor  rarely 
seen.  Every  shade  of  opinion  has  been  expressed 
and   re-expressed. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain— more  attention  has  been  directed 
to  Canada  and  her  proud  position  among  the 
nations   than   has  ever  been   the  case  before. 

For  years  and  years  our  great  nation  has  gone 
quietly  on  developing  our  products,  increasing 
our  commercial  strength,  contributing  to  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  age.  Our  factories, 
mills  and  laboratories  have  come  to  command  the 
respect  of  all  nations  and  Canada  is  now  looked 
upon    as   a   leader  in   its  benefits  to  the  world. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  Canadian 
achievements  from  the  standpoint  of  the  labor- 
atory  is  the   production   of  Dr.   Thomas'   Eelectric 


Oil.  The  fame  of  this  truly  remarkable  remedy 
for  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  scalds,  etc.,  has  spread 
throughout  our  own  broad  land  and  to  foreign 
fields  and  the  benefit  which  it  has  wrought  upon 
humanity   can   never  be  calculated. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  eminent 
Canadian  remedy  started  in  a  very  small  way 
originally,  being  used  as  an  experiment.  Such  a 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing  oil  could  not 
fail,  however,  to  rapidly  extend  its  field  of  influ- 
ence and  now  it  carries  the  prestige  of  Canada 
many  thousands  of  miles  from  the  place  of  its 
birth. 

No  Canadian  home  should  ever  fail  to  keep  on 
hand  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Thomas'  Eelectric  Oil.  Often 
n  sudden  emergency  makes  it  fairly  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  a  sufferer.  Wounds  of  every 
description  are  benefited  by  it  and  rapid  recovery 
from  injury  is  promoted.  Dr.  Thomas'  Eelectric 
Oil  is  sold  in  25  cent  bottles  everywhere.  Pre- 
pared only  by  the  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


EQUIPMENT  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


In  Dairy  Farming  as  in  any  other  business,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
increasing  your  profits  is  in  the  cutting  down  of  expenses.  You  may  accomplish  this  by 
correctly  planning  your  barn,  together  with  the  u?e  of  BT  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment. 


It  will  enable  you  to  care  for  more  cows  in    the    s 
and  your  men  labour  every  day  by  cutting  in  half  the   wo 
in  cleaning  the  stable  and  doing  other   barn   work.      In 
enmfort    given    the    cows    and     the 
greater    cleanliness     made     possible 
will  increase  the  yield  and  improve 
the    quality    of    the    milk.       There 
is    not    a    doubt    but    that    through 
the  equipment  alone     you  may   gain 
or  lose  hundreds  and  even  thousands 
of  dollars  every  year. 

BT        SANITARY        BARN 
EQUIPMENT   with  a  good  cement 
floor     is     practically    indestructible. 
Do    not    use    an    old    st\  le 
construction  that   will  soon 
rot  out  and  no'  be  as   com- 
fortable for  the  cows. 


OUR  NEW  CATA- 
LOGUE IS  FREE 
and  will  give  you  full 
particulars  regarding 
our  equipment,  It 
hows  the  proper 
measurements  ■— .^  ,t 
for  cement  V**5j^r 


ame  sized  barn.  It  wi'I  save  you 
r<c  in  feeding  and  watering  stock, 
addition   tli.    perfect   freedom   and 


mangers,  the 
length  the 


Beatty  Bros  ,  Fergus 

Kindly  send  me  free  your  booklet 
Construction  and  BT  Stalls. 


cattle  stand  should  be  for  differ- 
ent breeds  of  cattle,  and  the  best 
size  and  shape  for  the  gutter. 
LET  US  SEND  IT  TO  YOU. 


Remember,  the  BT 
Line  also  includes  the 
BT  Litter  Carrier  and 
the  broadest  line  of 
Hay  Carriers  in 
Canada. 


•   ~.VS/"  .-»'"  .1..-   -.ri* -"      /   "£''• 


How  many  eows  have  you  ? 

Are  you  going  to  remodel  or  build  ? 

If  so,   when  : 

Mention  If   you   will    need    a   Litter   or 

Track   .... 

Name -  •  • 


ff 


BEATTY    BROS. 


FERGUS,    ONT. 
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DUNROBIN  STOCK  FARM 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock  Poultry  Yards 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

From  our  pedigreed  heavy  producing 
hens  topped  by  cocks  from  the  famous 
O.  A.  C.  laying  strains. 

These  little  Fluff  Balls  can  safely  be 
shipped  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  first 
36  hours  of  their  lives  in  our  special 
day-old-chick  boxes. 

GET  STEAM  UP  IN  YOUR  BROODERS! 

Avoid  trouble  and  expense  of  operating 
incubators.  Start  your  flock  right,  with 
the  best  laying  strains.  Send  in  your 
order  and  we  will  advise  when  we  will 
ship.  Turn  cents  into  dollars  by  writ- 
ing at  once. 

20  cents  each  for  any  number  under  100 
15   cents  each   for  any  number  over  100 

R.  E.  GUNN 

Dunrobin  Stock  Farm  BEAVERTON,  ONTARIO 


Don't  fail   to   mention   Farmer's  Magazine   when    writing-  advertisers. 
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The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 


OFFERS    TO 


Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (  except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after    death. 

Capital,  $10,000,000  Reserve,  $7,000,000 


■ 

■ 

H^l             T              ,        T                       T                 1       is  not    West  of  tie 

1  tie  Liast   Ltone   Ljand    n      T  t 

NEW  ONTARIO 

where  the  settler  can  get  160  acres  that  in  fertility  of  soil  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  on  the  continent. 

New  Ontario  lands  are  covered  with  valuable  forests. 

They  are  rich  in  minerals  and  abundantly  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  climate  is  ideal  for  perfect  health— hot  in  summer,  cold  and  invigorating  in  winter. 

The  famous  clay  belt  stretches  west  and  north  from  the  Ottawa  river  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary. 

Millions  and   millions   of    acres  of  rich  and  fertile  soil,  rolling  in    formation  and 
without  a  rock,  with  good  merchantable  timber,  which,  after  paying  for  cutting 
and  drawing,  will  net  $2.00  per  cord. 

Any  settler  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  get  along,  can  make  good  in  New  Ontario-— 
where  farms  are  easy  to  reach— easy  to  purchase  and  easy  to  till. 

^XZrite  for  further  particulars  to 

'Director   of  Colonization,      J.  OVOTltO,      Ontario,    Canada 

_■ 

[■ 
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Spring  Term 

at 
The  British  American  Business  College 

Y.M.C.A.  Building.  TORONTO 

now  open.  Sessions  are  held  during  the 
Summer  months — no  interruption  of  work. 
Students  may  begin  any  time.  Write  for 
copy  of  attractive  booklet. 

T.  M.  WATSON.  Principal 


FOR  SALE 

Tattooing  dies  for  marking  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  for  identification 
Manufactured  under  Canadian  Pat- 
ent No.  115,484. 

International  Consolidated  Record 

Association,  Manufacturers 
Canadian  Agents: 

Hamilton  Stamp  and  Stencil  Works 


Hamilton, 


Ontario 


When    Sending    Money 
By   Mail 

in  payment  of  goods  purchased  by  mail  order 
or  for  the  cost  of  repairs  to  your  machinery, 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  newspapers,  pre- 
miums on  fire  and  life  insurance  policies,  etc. 

INSURE  YOURSELF 
AGAINST    LOSS 

by  sending  a 

DOMINION  EXPRESS  CO. 

MONEY  ORDER  or  FOREIGN  DRAFT 

Payable  all  over  the  World. 
WE    GIVE    YOU     A     RECEIPT 

and  if  the  money  order  is  lost  or  delayed  in 
the  mails  a  refund  will  be  promptly  arranged 
or  a  new  order  issued  without  further  charge. 

Rates  for  Money  Oraer: 
$5.00  and  under       -       3  cents. 
Over  $5.00    to  $10.00      -        6      " 
$10.00  to  $30.00      -      10      " 
$30.00  to  $50.00       -       15      " 
Over  $50,00  use  same  rates. 

On  sale  in  all  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Stations 


HONORS 


"By  means  of  your  Latin  course,  which  I  com- 
pleter! in  3  months,  I  was  enabled  to  pass  Senior 
Matric.  Latin  last  July.  After  vacation  I  decided 
to  try  the  2nd  year  Latin  of  Queen's  Univ.  In 
April  (6  months  later)  I  passed  the  exam,  with  1st 
honor  standing:.  When  I  consider  that  I  knew 
practically  nothing  of  Latin  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
I    feel   thankful    for   the   De   Brisay   method. 

"I  am  equally  pleased  with  your  French  course. 
Only  6  months  ago  I  began  the  study  of  French, 
taking  your  extramural  course.  In  April,  I  passed 
the  1st  year  French  of  Queen's  with  1st  class  honor 
standing.  Out  of  7(>  students  only  6  were  ahead  of 
me.  I  did  not  attend  the  Univ.,  and  I  had  to  do 
my  studying  after  school  hours." — H.  P.  Caulthart, 
Teacher,   Ottawa. 

Latin,    French,    German,    Spanish    by    Mail. 

L'Academie  De  Brisay,       414  Bank  St.,  Ottawa 


_    They  mend  all  leaks  instantly 

in  granite  w&re,  but  water  taga,  tin,  copr>er,  brass,  cooking 
^  utensils,  etc.  Ho  beat,  Bolder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one  can  aso 
,_L  them.  Fit  any  surface.  Perfectly  smooth.  Wonderful  invention. 
^==*     Household  neceBBity.    Millions  in  use.    Send  for  cample  package,  10a, 

Complete  pkg,  asst.  sizes,  2f)v  postpaid.    Agts.  wanted 

COLLETTE  MFG.  CO..     Dept.  m>   COLLINGWOOD,  ONT 


DRAINAGE  PAYS  100% 

Learn  how  to  drain,  where  to  drain,  and 

DRAIN  RIGHT ! ! 

Get  Elliott's  "  Practical  Farm  Drainage"  now  and 
be  ready  for  early  work  in  spring.    Write  to-day. 

TECHNICAL  BOOKS— 143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Barn 
Roofing 

Fire,  Lightning 
Rust  and  Storm  Proof 

Durable  and 
Ornamental 

Let  us  know  the  size  of  any  roof 
you  are  thinking  of  covering  and  we 
will  make  you  an  interesting  offer, 

Metallic  Roofing  Go. 

Limited 

MANUFACTURERS 

TORONTO  and  WINNIPEG 


4.-A 


Every   advertisement   on   this   page  merits   your  attention. 
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No.  3 A,  for  pictures  3'A  x  5'A  inches, 
PRICE,  $65.00 

No.  3.  for  pictures  V/i  x  i%  inches, 
PRICE,  $52.00 


The  Special 

KODAKS 

Nos.  3  and  3A. 


A  lens — the  Zeiss-Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat  /.  6.3  —  with  sufficient 
power  to  make  slow  snap-shots 
on  cloudy  days,  with  sufficient 
power  to  make  exceptionally  fast 
snap-shots  of  rapidly  moving 
objects  on  Ibright  days,  a  shut- 
ter— the  Compound — with  a  flexi- 
bility of  control  which  enables 
the  operator  to  get  the  full  value 
from  the  high  power  of  his  lens — 
these  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  these  Special  Kodaks. 

Genuine  Persian  leather  covering,  soft 
black  leather  bellows,  rack  and  pinion, 
rising  and  sliding  front,  spirit  level,  a 
refined  finish,  and  withal  Kodak  sim- 
plicity— such  are  the  qualities  that  have 
made  the  Special  Kodaks  universally 
popular  in  spite  of  their  necessarily  high 
price.  Primarily  they  use  Kodak  film 
cartridges,  but  may  be  fitted  for  glass 
plates  too  (extra)   if  you  like. 


Catalogue   Free  at  the  Dealer   or  by 
Mall 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO- 

LIMI  TED 


TORONTO 


CAN. 


Say   you   saw  the  ad.  iu  MacLean's  Magazine. 


"PORTRAIT"     SYDNEY    S.    TULLY 

Departure  in  Art  Criticism  (Page  63) 
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A  Review  of  Rural  Life 


THE  FARMER   AND  THE  RAILWAY 

The  farmer  has  a  grievance  against  the 
railways.  The  Railway  Company  gets  a 
charter  and  has  the  right  of  expropriation 
of  farm  lands  for  its  right-of-way.  This 
is,  of  course,  almost  essential.  Few  rail- 
ways would  be  built  if  they  had  to  deviate 
out  of  a  straight  line  in  order  to  get  lands 
that  could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Some  farmers  knowing  that  a  road  has  to 
go  through,  put  enormous  values  upon 
their  property.  To  this  the  railway  has 
redress  in  arbitration  proceedings  and  so 
this  farmer  cannot  check  the  railway  to 
any  great  extent. 

It  is  not  always  so  on  the  other  side  of 
the  case.  For  instance,  a  proposed  road 
has  to  go  through  a  man's  place  in  its 
most  valuable  part,  running  between  his 
farm  buildings  and  his  orchard  or  road. 
It  cuts  up  his  land  in  a  most  undignified 
way  and  inconveniences  his  every  move 
with  the  team.  Now,  the  railway  asks 
this  farmer  to  accept  a  per-acre  price  for 
the  land  actually  used  and  threatens  to  go 
to  arbitration  with  him  to  compel  him  to 
accept  it,  when  that  farmer  well 
knows  that  the  injury  done 
cannot  be  valued  in  this  way. 
He  ought  to  have  some  payment  for 
the  loss  in  the  lowering  of  the  value  of 
the  rest  of  his  farm,  for  the  constant 
trouble  that  will  arise  from  crossing  the 
tracks  and  from  the  risk  he  takes  to  his 
stock  and  buildings  because  of  his  prox- 
imity to  the  road. 


A  manufacturer  or  a  business  man 
would  estimate  his  loss,  taking  into  ac- 
count all  these  things  and  he  would  capi- 
talize his  property  on  this  basis.  The 
farmer  is  not  supposed  to  know  enough  to 
do  this  and  some  of  the  unscrupulous 
agents  for  the  railways  try  to  frighten  him 
into  accepting  their  price  or  a  lower  one 
by  arbitration.  There  are  too  many  cases 
of  injustice  being  done  to  our  farmers  by 
the  railways,  and  while  the  Dominion 
Government  has  made  itself  notorious 
through  its  railway  land  grants  since  con- 
federation, it  is  nothing  but  just  that  they 
shall  see  that  all  railroads  shall  compen- 
sate beyond  the  shadow  of  a  grievance, 
the  farmers  whose  fine  farms  are  thus 
made  unattractive. 


BLACK  HEART  IN  BALDWINS 

The  apple  growers  of  Ontario  have  re- 
cognized in  the  Baldwin  apple,  one  of 
their  greatest  commercial  assets.  The  apple 
has  all  the  essential  characteristics  for  a 
successful  shipping  fruit.  It  is  bright  red 
in  color,  and  is  most  convenient  in  size 
for  both  box  and  barrel  packs.  Its  tex- 
ture is  firm  and  stands  up  well  till  late  in 
the  spring.  Bruises  are  not  easily  made, 
while  its  agreeable  flavor  remains  to  the 
end. 

Growers  are  handicapped  in  their  plant- 
ings to  this  variety  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
valence of  black  heart  in  the  trees  from 
most  of  the  nurseries.     This  is  said  by 
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some  to  be  due  to  a  bacterial  disease  which 
the  originators  of  this  theory  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  prescribe  for.  Others  claim 
that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  climatic  con- 
ditions. This  latler  seems,  by  far,  to  be 
the  most  plausible  theory.  Prof.  W.  T. 
Macoun,  the  Dominion  Horticulturist,  in 
an  article  published  in  the  Report  on 
Agriculture  from  New  Brunswick,  says 
that  this  black  heart  condition  of  Bald- 
wins is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trees  make 
a  late  growth  in  the  nursery  and  are  hurt 
by  the  frosts  of  the  succeeding  winter. 
The  pith  and  wood  of  the  trees  become 
damaged,  but  the  cambium  being  alive, 
the  trees  go  on  growing  and  nothing  is 
noticed  until  a  big  limb  is  cut  off,  when 
the  exposed  heart  rapidly  decays,  thus 
spoiling  the  tree.  A  remedy  would  seem 
to  lie  in  the  growing  of  nursery  stock  for 
uorthern  districts  in  a  section  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  similar  to  the 
places  where  the  trees  are  being  planted. 
In  case  a  tree  is  damaged  thus  in  the 
winter,  it  would  be  wise  to  cut  back  and 
allow  a  new  growth  to  start.  This  new 
growth  would  be  hardier  and  less  liable 
to  winter  damage  than  the  original  stock. 
Where  the  soil  is  too  rich  the  growth  con- 
tinues too  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  well  known 
that  summer  cultivation  around  the  trees 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  at  the  proper  time.  While  this 
black  heart  is  liable,  under  this  theory,  to 
happen  to  other  varieties,  it  is  unfortun- 
ate that  the  Baldwin  apple  seems  to  be 
particularly  afflicted.  Ontario's  apple 
reputation  is  bound  up  with  the  Spy  and 
Baldwin. 


ROSES  ON  THE  FARM 

Mr.  F.  L.  Green  strikes  a  right  note  in 
his  criticism  of  farm  surroundings  in  his 
article  in  this  issue  of  Rose  Culture  on 
the  Farm.  The  getting  of  money  as  it  is, 
in  a  warehouse  where  the  articles  of  com- 
merce go  in  and  out  in  a  purely  busine-is 
way,  is  not  life.  It  is  only  one  phase  of 
life.  It  occupies  only  the  eight  hours  out 
of  twenty-four  in  the  right  system  of  liv- 
ing. In  this  eight  hours  the  women  and 
children  figure  very  little.  Some  farmers 
carry  into  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
this  soul-blighting  activity  of  the  mart. 
The  whole  surroundings  contribute  noth- 


ing to  the  real  life.  No  beauty  is  seen,  no 
joy  is  gained.  The  senses  are  obliterated 
and  the  farmer  a  mere  earth-worm  be- 
tween birth  and  death. 

Money  cannot  buy  this  life,  it  mir>t 
spring  from  within.  Its  springing  must 
be  nurtured  and  in  no  way  is  ibis  life 
more  evident  than  in  the  love  of  flowers 
and  trees  around  the  happy  home.  It  is 
no  great  trouble  to  have  them  all  A  little 
time  well  spent  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
lawn  has  a  value  in  character-build' ng 
and  home-making  that  adds  greatly  to 
the  sum  total  of  happiness  in  rural  Can- 
ada. 

The  problem  of  the  boy's  leaving  the 
farm  will  be  most  easily  solved  this  way. 
That  he  does  leave  some  farms  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  He  would,  indeed,  be  de- 
void of  every  spark  of  enterprise  were  he 
to  suffer  his  ideas  to  be  snuffed  out  by  the 
grasping  ambition  of  a  commercial  home. 


CENTURY-OLD  APPLE  TREE 

A  patriarchal  old  apple  tree  stands  on 
the  bank  of  a  running  stream  at  the  base 
of  North  Mountain,  Lakeville,  N.S.  Ac- 
cording to  the  owner,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kins- 
man, in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  for  Agriculture  for  Nova 
Scotia,  this  tree  is  over  100  years 
old  and  has  a  reputation  of  hav- 
ing produced  $468  worth  of  apples 
since  the  year  1878.  Of  course,  the  tree 
is  a  Gravenstein,  as  are  the  leading  apples 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  limbs 
beginning  to  branch  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  and  having  a  spread  of  over 
eighty  feet.  It  was  grafted  late  in  life  to 
this  variety. 

It  bears  on  alternate  years,  although  as 
high  as  four  or  five  barrels  are  taken  off 
the  tree  in  its  off  years.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  it  gets  cultivation, 
and  it  receives  all  its  nourishment  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  situated.  As  high 
as  27  barrels  of  marketable  apples  have 
been  sold  from  the  tree  in  one  year. 

The  wonderful  vitality  of  the  tree 
argues  well  for  indigenous  apple  stock  for 
grafting  purposes.  Some  of  these  so-called 
natural  fruit  trees  wmich  are  found  in  all 
our  farms  in  the  apple  belt  of  Canada,  have 
a  hardihood  that   resembles  ironwood  in 
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its  texture,  rather  than  the  ordinary  apple 
stock.  Such  are  the  kind  of  trees  that 
make  the  owner  money,  and  give  him 
sure  returns  upon  his  investments. 


WE  MUST    HAVE    MEN    TEACHERS 

The  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Education- 
al Association  in  Toronto  recently  has 
emphasized  the  stand  taken  by  the  Farm- 
er's Magazine  with  regard  to  the  manning 
of  our  country  schools.  The  decadence  of 
the  country  school  is  plainly  due  to  the 
lower  salaries  prevailing.  Low  salaries 
bring  with  them  impoverished  social  life. 
Consequently,  the  forsaking  of  the  pro- 
fession by  the  men  has  had  a  baneful  effect 
upon  the  morale  of  the  country  districts. 
This  position  does  not  carry  with  it  any 
serious  arraingment  of  the  women  teach- 
ers in  the  country  schools.  They  have 
done  noble  work  and  are  doing  so  still 
under  the  circumstances  as  much  as  is 
possible  under  our  present  educational 
system.  The  fault  is  not  theirs,  but  the 
system  demands  men. 

Charges  of  immorality  in  the  schools 
have  been  rife  in  Ontario  recently.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  the  whole  question  can 
be  settled  by  a  clever  elucidation  of  the 
situation  under  newspaper  publicity. 
Charges  against  a  system  are  often  found- 
ed upon  insufficient  data  to  warrant  the 
general  conclusions  that  are  drawn. 
Equally  as  distorted  from  the  truth,  are 
the  counter  asservations  that  give  a 
sweeping  clean  bill  of  health  to  the  meth- 
ods and  localities  in  the  white  light.  That 
there  is  ground  for  the  advance  of  these 
immoral  tendencies  is  seen  by  every  one 
who  inauires  into  the  system.  Parental 
control  in  the  home  has  largely  been 
broken  down  by  the  assumption,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  by  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
cinline  of  the  child.  His  morals  have 
been  intrusted  too  much  to  the  school 
teacher. 


With  the  displacing  of  men  from  the 
teaching  chairs,  there  has  gone  on  a 
steady  decline  in  the  purposefulness  of  the 
average  lad,  who  looks  to  his  companions 
and  to  the  outside  world  for  his  ideals.  In 
this  choice  he  lacks  the  guiding  wisdom 
of  a  mind  that  can  direct  as  none  other. 
Consequently  the  loophole  for  the  ingress 
of  wrong  has  been  left  in  the  building  of 
the  system.  The  boy  in  the  ungraded 
school  under  a  lady  teacher  cannot  and 
does  not  receive  that  reliance  of  character 
that  he  would  obtain  under  a  strong  male 
teacher. 

Our  own  country  life  is  not  as  robust  as 
it  was  in  the  strenuous  days.  The  ills  of 
the  present  system  will  only  be  eliminated 
by  a  vigorous  policy  of  giving  to  the  pupil 
the  advantages  of  a  headmaster,  the  privi- 
leges of  specialists  in  the  various  technical, 
manual  and  mental  branches  of  his  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  feminine  touches  in 
the  primary  years  that  works  so  well  in 
harmony  with  a  well-rounded  life. 

We  maintain  most  stoutly  that  the 
present  dilly-dallying  with  the  education- 
al system  in  Ontario  and  also  in  the  other 
provinces,  is  one  that  demands  immediate 
correction.  Men  of  acknowledged  leader- 
ship are  urgently  required  to  take  control 
of  the  situation.  The  country  school  must 
have  more  salary,  no  matter  how  it  is 
worked  out.     That  is  the  crux  of  the  case. 


VALUE  OF  TREE  LIFE 

In  spite  of  her  heritage  of  trees,  Canada 
is  lacking  in  a  plentitude  of  ornamental 
and  shade  trees.  The  reckless  quest  of 
gold  has  needlessly  sacrificed  many  of 
them.  Almost  ruthless  has  the  axe  been 
allowed  to  fall.  Many  miles  of  country 
sidelines  stretch  on  and  on  without  the 
relieving  restful  ness  of  a  tree.  Whole 
townships  have  been  almost  denuded  and 
still   the  slaughter-instincts   prevail. 

Manitoba  and  the  West  are  planting 
trees.  The  prairie  waste  has  developed  in 
the  settler  a  reverence  for  arboriculture, 
just  as  the  too  great  familiarity  in  the 
East  has  made  despoilers  of  her  pioneers. 
The  roadside  elms,  the  pride  of  our  coun- 
try, are  sacrificed  in  many  places  to  suit 
the  whims  of  an  owner  whose  fields  sup- 
nly  some  of  the  nourishment.  So  often 
has  this  occurred  and  been  sanctioned  by 
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our  Township  councils,  that  it  might  be  a 
wise  step  to  lake  from  the  local  bodies  the 
power  to  cut  down  trees,  or  at  least  make 
the  permission  to  do  so,  so  hard  to  be  ob- 
tained that  the  act  will  be  discouraged. 

The  man  who  never  plants  a  tree,  ex- 
cept for  the  fruit  he  may  share  from  it,  is 
not  to  be  trusted  any  further  than  the  poli- 
tician who  pleads  his  own  interests  in 
parliament.  He  lacks  that  public  spirit 
and  that  kinship  with  truth,  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  men  who  make  our  coun- 
try great.  This  is  the  criticism  passed  up- 
on the  farmer  who  .spends  his  life  upon 
a  fine  farm  and  leaves  it  more  treeless 
than  when  he  got  it.  Were  all  our  farmers 
using  the  advantages  at  their  doors,  the 
beauty  and  consequent  wealth  of  rural 
Canada  would  increase  in  an  unheard  of 
progression. 

May  day  is  at  hand  and  the  year  can 
yet  record  upon  its  annals,  the  beneficence 
of  him  who  spares  or  plants  a  native  Cana- 
dian tree.  The  article  on  forest  reserves 
in  this  issue  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
those  who  foresee  the  destruction  of  our 
tree  wealth. 


WHY  SELL  THE  ORCHARD 

Induced  by  prices  which  look  extreme- 
ly tempting,  many  farmers  in  Ontario 
during  the  last  few  months  have  either 
sold  out  their  orchards  or  leased  them  for 
a  term  of  years,  to  private  capitalists.  In 
some  instances  it  is  British  capital  that 
is  behind  the  enterprise  and  the  orchards 
secured  run  into  the  thousands  of  acres. 
Other  cases  are  known  where  Canadian 
speculators  have  leased  their  score  of 
orchards  from  the  farmers. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this.  The  farmer  is  not  alive 
to  the  situation.  He  has  not  recognized 
the  value  that  lies  in  the  old  trees  on  his 
farm.  Too  long  he  had  been  content  with 
a  meager  return.  The  coddling  moth,  the 
railroad  worm,  the  tent  caterpillar,  the 
blister  mite,  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  oyster 
shell  bark  louse,  and  fungus  diseases  have 
hadthe  right  of  way  too  long.  These  suc- 
cessive pests  tire  out  the  vigilance  of  the 
man  who  hopes  to  get  his  apples  with  al- 
most no  trouble  at  all,  although  he  will 
work  from  daylight  till  dark  in  other 
ways  to  get  a  return  which  cannot  be  com- 


pared to  the  returns  from  a  well  regulated 
orchard.  The  business  man  sees  this  and 
acts  accordingly. 

Many  a  farmer  has  been  looking  down- 
ward so  long  that  he  has  not  seen  the  pos- 
sibilities that  can  be  obtained  from  this 
despised  acre  on  his  farm.  It  is  only  a 
case  again  of  the  stone  that  the  builders 
rejected  becoming  the  chief  bulwark  of 
his  fortune. 

These  commercial  orchardists  put  in 
their  spray  outfits,  their  trunk  scrapers, 
their  cultivators,  and  apply  their  fertiliz- 
ers systematically.  They  hope  to  make 
big  money  on  the  investment,  and  they 
can  do  so  and  still  pay  the  farmer  his  big 
rent.  Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  all 
this  money  might  be  the  farmer's  own,  if 
he  would  apply  the  same  business-like 
methods.  The  passing  of  the  orchard 
from  the  control  of  the  farmer,  we  cannot 
look  upon  in  any  favorable  light.  The 
only  good  that  can  possibly  follow  is  his 
waking-up  to  the  situation.  May  that 
come  soon. 


NO  MORE  CHANCING  IT 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  farmer 
stormed  over  the  thought  that  a  news- 
paper or  University  Professor  could  tell 
him  anything  about  his  work.  It  is  of 
more  recent  date  than  this,  here  in  some 
of  our  older  settled  provinces  that  farmers 
openly  despised  the  work  of  the  College 
and  the  advice  of  the  journals. 

Rut  times  are  changed.  An  esteemed 
agricultural  contemporary  in  a  recent 
issue  states  that  nearly  four  hundred  ques- 
tions relating  to  Agriculture  were  answer- 
ed by  its  columns  in  one  month,  while 
the  volume  of  indirect  and  slightly  irrele- 
vant questions  was  seriously  hampering 
its  service.  The  farmers  are  thirsting 
now  for  information.  The  college  experi- 
menter has  made  good.  The  agricultural 
press  have  placed  many  times  their  sub- 
scription price  into  the  pockets  of  their 
readers,  besides  giving  him  a  wealth  of 
ideas  that  cannot  be  measured  in  present 
financial  returns. 

An  idea  is  the  greatest  gift  the  farmer 
can  get,  Ideas  make  the  old  acres  pro- 
duce luxuriantly  and  the  social  life  to  he 
devoid  of  dullness.  Thus  the  popularity 
of  the  short  course,  the  summer  excursion, 
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the  farm  bulletin,  and  now  the  Agricul- 
tural train  has  been  made.  The  modern 
farmer  is  getting  ideas.  His  ideas  are  ad- 
ding wealth  and  interest  to  farm  life. 
Thus,  the  man  on  the  soil  reasons,  and 
the  horse  is  hitched  to  the  top  buggy  upon 
the  announcement  that  the  idea  dispens- 
ing agent  is  coming  his  way. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
the  apparently  apathetic  farmer  will 
brighten  up  and  adopt  the  latest  that  an 
experimenting  professor  has  found  out. 
The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  fruit  farm- 
ers, this  year,  who  are  spraying  three  times 
and  at  the  proper  time,  has  trebled  over 
the  figures  of  last  year,  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  awakened  spirit  in  our  land.  Ig- 
norance and  pot-luck  are  being  side-track- 
ed from  the  farm  at  last.  Depending  on 
the  full  of  the  moon  for  planting  success, 
and  the  imploring  of  blessings  by  Provi- 
dence upon  the  scattering  of  worm-ridden, 
rust-burdened  seed,  is  giving  away  to  a 
more  reverent  spirit  and  a  common  sense 
mind. 


THE  PIONEER  WOMEN 

An  immigration  of  British  women  has 
set  in  towards  Canada.  The  efforts  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Howell,  Canadian  Immigration 
Agent  in  England,  to  supply  the  lonely 
homesteaders  of  Canada  with  help-mates, 
seems  to  be  crowned  with  success.  It  is 
reported  that  the  young  women  of  Great 


Britain  are  responding  to  the  inducements 
of  this,  the  Greater  Britain  across  the 
Seas,  and  are  self-confident  enough  to  em- 
bark upon  the  vicissitudes  of  a  new  land. 

These  young  women  are  comely,  in- 
telligent, serious-minded  and  physically 
fit  to  become  the  mothers  of  future  Cana- 
dians who  will  have  to  grapple  with  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

Like  many  of  their  sisters  who  have 
assisted  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  older 
provinces,  they  will  stamp  upon  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  live,  the  im- 
press of  those  homely  virtues  which  are 
really  at  the  bottom  of  all  truly  national 
greatness. 

Owing  to  the  conventions  of  modern 
society,  woman  is  debarred  from  migrat- 
ing to  new  lands  in  as  large  numbers  as 
are  the  men.  They  follow  where  the 
breadwinner  has  ventured.  But  in  the 
economy  of  world  movements  as  they  are 
in  Canada,  a  change  in  the  migratory 
habits  of  the  people  would  not  seem  to  out- 
rage society  or  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
sex.  We  want  women,  especially  in  West- 
ern Canada.  Many  a  home  would  gladly 
accept  the  partnership  out  upon  the  open 
Prairie.  That  the  women  are  not  there 
is  purely  a  matter  of  supply  and  willing- 
ness. The  homes  of  Old  Britain  can  read- 
ily spare  many  whose  means  of  livelihood 
is  circumscribed  by  the  industrial  condi- 
tions prevailing  there.  Thomas  Howell 
is  making  good  in  his  missionary  work. 


A     MIXED     FLOWfiR      BORDER     IN     JUNE 


Beautifying  the  Farm  Home 


By 
W.  M.    Hunt 


THE  question  of  beautifying  the  sur- 
roundings of  farm  homes  is  claiming 
a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  With  the  gradual  dwindling 
away  of  the  stretches  of  beautiful  wood- 
lands and  groups  of  trees  that  existed  a 
few  years  ago  on  most  of  our  farms,  our 
rural  scenery  is  undergoing  a  complete 
change.  The  disappearance  also  to  a 
ureal  extent  of  the  old  snake  rail  fence 
and  the  stump  fences  of  pioneer  days, 
much  as  we  might  for  various  reasons  ob- 
ject to  them,  and  the  replacing  of  these 
with  the  more  economic  and  useful  but 
less  natural  looking  straight  wire  fences 
of  to-day,  has  also  taken  away  much  of  the 
f'orii ial  and  picturesque  appearance 
our  rural  scenery  presented  in  the  earlier 


days  of  farm  settlements.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  now  very  necessary  means  of 
communication  and  transit,  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  electric  railroads  with  their 
long  lines  of  bare  looking  poles  and  wires 
stretching  through  the  country,  has  cer- 
tainly not  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  With  all  these  changes  taking 
place  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try especially,  it  becomes  more  necessary 
year  by  year,  that  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  the  farm  home  should  be 
made  as  naturally  attractive  as  possible, 
much  more  necessary  now  perhaps  than 
in  the  old  days  of  pioneer  farming,  when 
the  whole  landscape  presented  a  much  less 
bare  and  artificial  appearance  than  it  does 
at  the  present  time. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  the  average 
farmer  cannot  have  bright  pleasing  sur- 
roundings about  his  home.  These  need 
not  be  of  an  elaborate  or  costly  nature,  or 
the  care  of  them  entail  a  lot  of  expense  or 
labor. 

The  main  features  required  to  improve 
the  surroundings  of  a  farm  home  from  a 
landscape  point  of  view  are  a  lawn  or 
grass  plot,  some  shade  trees,  climbing 
vines,  a  few  flowering  shrubs,  a  mixed 
border  of  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  a 
window  box  or  two.  A  few  annuals  such 
as  sweet  peas,  asters,  etc.,  to  supply  cut 
Howers,  and  a  few  window  plants  for  the 
winter  would  complete  a  list  that  would 
brighten  up  the  surroundings  and  trans- 
form what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare, 
cheerless  looking  house  into  a  bright, 
restful  and  attractive  farm  home.  There 
would  be  very  little  in  the  after  care  and 
management  of  these  when  once  establish- 
ed that  could  not  be  attended  to  by  the  la- 
dies and  younger  members  of  the  family 
and  the  care  of  them  would  afford  a  pleas- 
ing, healthful  relaxation  from  the  regular 
household  duties  of  the  farm. 

The  Lawn. — A  small  grass  plot  in 
front  of  or  adjoining  the  house,  free  from 
the  intrusion  of  stock  and  chicken,  would 
not  necessitate  a  large  outlay.  The  ground 
for  the  lawn  would  require  ploughing  and 
grading,  with  a  slight  fall  away  from  the 
house  or  buildings,  and  not  on  quite  a 
dead  level,  so  as  to  secure  good  drainage. 
The  surface  soil  should  be  of  light  loamy 
nature  a  few  inches  deep  and  be  harrowed 
and  raked  quite  fine  on  the  surface.  A 
mixture  of  lawn  grass  seed  should  be  sown 
as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  or  early  in 
the  fall,  in  September.  A  good  lawn 
grass  mixture  can  be  had  by  mixing  equal 
quantities  by  weight  of  White  Dutch 
clover,  Red  Top  grass,  and  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  Timothy  grass  is  not  suitable  for  a 
small  lawn.  About  one-half  pound  of  the 
mixture  should  be  sown  on  each  square 
rod  of  ground. 

Shade  Trees  and  Hedges. — The  two  best 
kinds  of  trees  for  a  farm  lawn  are  the 
Sugar  Maple  and  the  American  Elm.  A 
walnut  or  even  an  apple  tree  or  two  could 
be  planted,  these  would  be  useful  as  well 
as  ornamental.  A  group  or  two  of  three 
or  four  each  of  these  trees  planted  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  apart  near  the 
side  of  the  house  or  lawn  would  in  a  few 


years  afford  a  welcome  shade  in  the  hot 
summer  weather.  A  Norway  Spruce  or 
two  may  be  planted  singly  toward  the  side 
of  the  lawn  if  there  is  space  for  them  to 
grow  and  develop  their  full  beauty  of 
form.  Clipped  specimens  of  these  or  even 
hedges  of  the  Norway  Spruce  or  Cedar  are 
not  advisable  around  a  lawn.  These  last 
are  too  often  broken,  patchy,  and  rusty- 
looking  at  best,  and  are  often  receptacles 
for  dead  leaves,  waste  paper,  weeds,  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  and  are  no  good,  as  a 
rule,  for  fence  purposes,  beside  being  a 
constant  source  of  expense  from  the  annu- 
al clipping  required  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
A  neat  wire  fence  for  hardy  rambler  roses 
or  hardy  trailers,  such  as  the  Virginian 
creeper,  Aristolochia  sipho  (Dutchman's 
pipe),  or  similar  plants,  would  be  much 
nicer  looking  than  a  broken,  badly  kept 
hedge  such  as  we  often  see  around  lawns. 
Hedges  are  also  often  a  source  of  danger 
from  fire,  if  dead  leaves  and  rubbish  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  them.  As  to 
the  desirability  of  planting  trees  around 
the  farm  house  and  buildings,  if  there 
were  more  trees  planted  around  and  near 
these  there  would  not  be  so  many  build- 
ings destroyed  by  lightning  as  there  is  at 
the  present  time.  The  surroundings  of 
our  farm  homesteads  are  usually  sadly 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  trees  around 
them,  a  deficiency  that  also  detracts  con- 
siderably from  the  home-like  appearance 
of  many  otherwise  beautiful  farm  homes. 
Flowering  Shrubs. — A  few  groups  of 
hardy  kinds  of  these  should  be  planted  to- 
ward the  sides  of  the  lawn  three  or  five  in 
a  group,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lawn 
and  the  available  space  for  them.  Lilacs 
in  variety,  Spireae  van  Houttei  (Bridal 
Wreath  Spireae) ,  Philadelphus  coronarius 
(Mock  Orange),  Ribes  aureum  (Golden 
Currant),  Caragana  frutescens  or  Cara- 
gana  arborescens  (Siberian  Pea  Tree), 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle  (Pink  or  White), 
and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
These  would  make  a  good  list  to  select 
from  for  the  colder  sections  of  Ontario. 
For  the  warmer  sections,  the  Forsythia 
Fortuneii  (Golden  Bell),  Weigelia  rosea, 
Deutzia  crenata  and  Deutzia  Pride  of 
Rochester  could  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
list.  No  farm  lawn  should  be  without  n 
few  or  all  of  these  shrubs.  They  require 
very  little  care  and  attention  when  once 
established.     All  the  pruning  or  thinning 
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back  they  require  can  be  done  in  the  sum- 
mer when  they  are  in  bloom  by  thinning 
on i  here  and  there  the  most  prominent 
shoots.  These  trimmings  make  splendid 
decorative  material  as  cut  howers  for  the 
house,  and  if  the  thinning  is  judiciously 
done  the  shrubs  can  be  kept  in  good  shape 
by  this  method.  Flowering  shrubs  should 
never  be  clipped  with  the  shears,  it  re- 
moves all  the  liowering  wood  for  the  next 
season.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  two  may 
be  planted  here  and  there  to  make  a  var- 
iety. These  are  best  planted  singly  and 
not  in  groups. 

Vines  and  Climbers. — Climbing  plants 
are  among  the  most  effective  and  easily 
grown  plants  that  can  be  had.  For  plant- 
ing around  near  the  house  or  for  shading 
the  verandah  or  for  covering  a  fence, 
trailers  and  climbers  are  very  effective. 
Among  the  best  of  these  are  the  Rambler 
Roses,  Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy 
Perkins  being  two  of  the  best.  Clematis 
Jackmanii  with  its  wealth  of  large  purp- 
lish blue  flowers  is  also  a  beautiful  climber. 
If  a  dense  shade  is  wanted  for  a  verandah, 
the  Dutchman's  Pipe  plant  (Aristolochia 
sipho)  is  one  of  the  best.  The  common 
Virginian  Creeper  is  also  another  good 
climber.  The  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Bos- 
ton Ivy)  is  a  good  clinging  climber  that 
will  attach  itself  to  the  walls  of  a  house 
without  support,  but  is  not  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  other  kinds  named.  Those  named 
are  a  few  of  the  plants  of  a  climbing  habit 
specially  suited  for  farm  gardens  as  they 
require  very  little  care  and  attention  af- 
ter they  are  once  started.  Vines  and 
climbers  should  be  planted  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  apart  according  to  their  vigor 
of  growth.  The  roses  are  best  taken  down 
off  the  trellis  in  winter  as  they  sometimes 
get  winter  killed  in  the  colder  districts. 
Lay  the  canes  down  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  late  in  the  fall,  about  the  end 
of  October,  and  cover  them  with  strawy 
manure  three  or  four  inches  thick,  or 
wdth  coarse  garden  rubbish  and  leaves,  or 
green  pine  boughs.  This  should  be  done 
late  in  November.  Avoid  using  corn 
stalks  for  covering  as  they  encourage  mice. 
Take  the  covering  off  and  prune  and 
place  the  canes  back  on  the  trellis  on  a 
mild,  dull  day  in  April. 

The  Mixed  Flower  Border. — There  is 
no  class  of  plants  more  suited  for  the 
farm  flower  garden  than  hardy  herbace- 


ous perennials,  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
that  have  been  grown  in  gardens  in  the 
Old  Land  for  centuries.  They  are  still 
the  ever  popular  class  of  flowers  there, 
both  in  the  gardens  of  the  cottage  or  of 
the  mansion.  Some  of  the  newer  types 
of  these  flowers  are  a  great  improvement 
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on  those  of  some  years  ago.  A  collection 
of  these  useful  plants  can  be  obtained  by 
sowing  seed  in  shallow  boxes  or  in  a  small 
seed  bed  out  of  doors  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  These  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted the  following  spring  into  the 
border.  The  best  method,  however,  to 
secure  a  collection  of  most  of  these  plants 
is  from  divisions  of  the  roots.  These  can 
be  obtained  from  florists  and  nurserymen 
or  from  a  neighbor  who  may  perchance 
have  a  border  of  this  kind,  and  who  will, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  quantity  of  roots  to  spare 
after  trimming  up  his  border  in  the 
spring.  Plants  from  seed  take  two  or 
more  years  before  they  flower  very  much, 
quicker  and  more  reliable  flowering  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  root  divisions.  The 
border  should  be  located  at  the  side  of  the 
lawn  and  not  directly  in  front  of  the 
house,  or  a  border  could  be  made  as  a 
margin  for  garden  walks.  A  border  about 
six  or  eight  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired 
length,  say  thirty  or  forty  feet,  wTould  hold 
a  good  collection   of  these  hardy  plants. 
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The  ground  should  be  well  dug  or  plough- 
ed and  a  good  coating  of  well-rotted 
barnyard  manure  worked  in.  All  peren- 
nial weeds,  especially  couch  grass  or  spear 
grass,  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 
Perennial  weeds  are  the  worst  enemy  to 
the  perennial  border.  A  few  shrubs  or  a 
wire  fence  for  climbers  will  make  a  good 
background  for  the  border. 

How  to  Plant  the  Border. — For  the 
back  of  the  border,  the  taller  growing  per- 
ennials such  as  Bocconia  cordata  (Plume 
Poppy),  Perennial  Larkspur,  Rudbeckia 
(Golden  Glow),  Perennial  Sunflowers, 
and  Hollyhocks,  should  be  planted  about 
four  or  five  feet  apart.  For  the  centre  of 
the  border,  plant  Paeonies,  German  Iris 
(Flags),  Aquilegias  (Columbine),  Camp- 
anulas (Canterbury  Bells),  Oriental  Pop- 
py, Dicentra  (Bleeding  Heart),  Digitalis 
(Foxglove),  Gaillardia  (Blanket  Flower), 
Gypsophila  (Baby's  Breath),  Phlox  pan- 
iculate, Hemerocallis  (Lemon  Lily), 
Shasta  Daisy,  Platycodon  (Chinese  Bell- 
flower)  and  Anthemis  (Yellow  Marguer- 
ite). These  should  be  planted  about 
three  feet  apart.  For  the  front  of  the 
border,  dwarfer  growing  plants  should  be 
used.  A  few  of  the  best  dwarf  perennials 
are:  Cerestium  (Snow  in  Summer),  Camp- 
anula carpatica  (Carpathian  Bells). 
Phlox  subulata  (Moss  Pink),  Iceland  Pop- 
py, Myosotis  (Forget-me-not),  Stachys 
lanata  (Woundwort),  Bellis  Perennis 
(English  Daisy),  Polyanthus  or  Garden 
Primrose,  and  Viola  cornuta  (Tufted 
Pansy).  Plant  these  dwarf  kinds  about 
two  feet  apart.  All  of  the  before  men- 
tioned are  best  planted  in  the  spring 
about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May, 
except  the  Paeonies,  and  Bleeding  Heart, 
these  should  be  planted  early  in  October. 
It  is  best  to  plant  in  small  groups  or 
clumps  dotted  here  and  there  rather  than 
singly  or  in  rows,  so  as  to  avoid  a  stiff 
formal  appearance.  Arrange  the  plants 
so  as  to  have  a  variety  of  color  all  over 
the  border,  and  to  have  a  succession  of 
bloom  scattered  over  the  border  the  whole 
season.  Informality  in  planting  is  one  of 
the  attractive  features  of  this  kind  of 
border. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  before  named, 
some  groups  or  clumps  of  the  Madonna 
Lilv  (Lilium  candidum),  Lilium  elegans, 
and  Lilium  tigrinum  (Tiger  Lily)  should 
be  dotted  here  and  there  through  the  cen- 


tre of  the  border.  A  clump  of  Lily-of- 
the- Valley  cannot  be  left  out.  The  lilies 
all  like  a  little  shade  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  and  a  rather  moist  (not 
wet)  part  of  the  border  if  it  can  be  given 
them,  the  blooms  last  longer  than  when 
planted  in  a  hot  sunny  position.  These 
are  best  planted  or  transplanted  about  the 
end  of  August  or  early  in  September. 
Plant  lily  bulbs  five  or  six  inches  deep 
and  do  not  disturb  them  very  often,  they 
are  "Let  Me  Alone"  plants. 
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CHINESE    BELL    FLOWER 

Spring  Flowering  Bulbs. — One  more 
permanent  feature  of  the  mixed  flower 
border  must  not  be  omitted.  These  are 
the  early  spring  flowering  bulbs.  Clumps 
of  Narcissi  (Daffodils),  Tulips,  and  Dutch 
Hyacinths  should  be  planted  here  and 
there  in  any  vacant  spots  in  the  border 
between  the  perennials.  Plant  ten  or 
twelve  bulbs  in  a  clump.  Plant  them  four 
inches  below  the  surface  and  about  the 
same  distance  apart  from  each  other.  For 
the  front  of  the  border,  clumps  of  Crocus, 
Snowdrop,  Scilla  and  Chionodoxa  (Glory 
of  the  Snow)  bulbs  should  be  planted 
here  and  there.  These  are  smaller,  dwarfer 
growing  bulbs  and  should  be  planted  two 
or  three  inches  under  the  surface.  Oc- 
tober or  early  in  November  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  spring  flowering   bulbs.      Plant 
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plenty  of  Narcissus  and  Tulips,  they  are 
very  satisfactory.  The  Pheasant  Eye  and 
the  single  Trumpet  varieties  of  Narcissi 
are  the  best  for  the  farm  flower  garden. 
These  will  flower  for  years  without  being 
transplanted    when    mice   established.      A 
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few  rose  bushes  or  dwarf  shrubs  could  be 
added,  but  these  do  best  when  planted  in  a 
bed  by  themselves. 

The  after  care  of  the  perennial  border 
would  consist  of  clearing  off  all  the  dead 
tops  and  rubbish  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible  after  the  hard  frosts  are  over. 
The  edging  and  trimming  should  be  done 
a  little  later  before  the  plants  have  grown 
very  much.  All  weeds,  especially  couch 
or  spear  grass,  should  be  forked  out  and 
removed.  This  last  operation  is  import- 
ant, many  fine  perennial  borders  have 
been  ruined  and  finally  abandoned  by 
neglecting  to  keep  perennial  weeds  care- 
fully dug  out,  especially  the  couch  grass. 
The  border  should  be  forked  over  around 
the  plants  after  weeding.  A  little  well- 
rotted,  very  short  barnyard  manure  al- 
most the  nature  of  the  soil  should  be  fork- 
ed into  the  border  every  second  or  third 
year.  Perennial  border  plants  do  not  re- 
quire very  much  fertilizer.  Any  planting, 
or  dividing  up  of  the  roots  and  replanting 
should  also  be  done  at  this  time,  except 
the  Paeonies  and  other  plants  before  men- 
tioned that  should  be  divided  and  planted 
early  in  the  fall.  Keeping  down  the 
weeds  and  tying  and  staking  a  few  of  the 
tallest  plants  is  all  the  attention  the  border 
would  require  during  the  summer,  unless 
the  weather  was  very  hot  and  dry  when 
some  watering  might  require  to  be  done, 


but  the  plants  named  are  very  hardy  and 
do  not  suffer  much  unless  the  dry  weather 
is  continuous  and  severe. 

A  n  ii  mil*. — Annual  flowers  are  not  very 
well  suited  for  the  perennial  or  mixed 
flower  border  on  the  farm,  as  they  entail 
too  much  labor  and  care.  If  there  are 
any  bare  spots  in  the  border  some  Shirley 
Poppy  or  Phlox  Drummondii  seed  could 
be  sown  in  spring  about  the  first  week  in 
May.  Gladioli  conns  or  bulbs  could  be 
planted  in  clumps  here  and  there  in  May, 
but  these  latter  grow  best  out  in  the  open 
garden  by  themselves.  Gladioli  are  among 
the  best  flowers  for  the  farm  garden.  The 
corms  or  bulbs  should  be  planted  four 
inches  deep.  The  corms  or  bulbs  of  these 
must  be  dug  up  in  October,  dried  a  little 
and  wintered  in  a  dry  cool  cellar.  The 
large  spikes  of  flowers  of  the  Gladioli  are 
very  showy  as  well  as  useful  for  cut  flow- 
ers in  summer. 

Sired  Pens. — A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  out 
in  the  open  garden  will  also  give  a  sup- 
ply of  cut  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  Sweet  Peas  should  be  sown  in 
the  open  garden  as  early  in  spring  as  pos- 
sible. They  like  fairly  rich,  deep,  loamy 
soil  to  grow  in  and  should  have  fresh  soil 
every  year  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
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Window  Boxes. — A  window  box  or  two 
filled  with  house  plants  such  as  Gerani- 
ums, coleus,  etc.,  with  a  few  trailing  vines, 
or  the  box  filled  with  good  soil  and  climb- 
ing Nasturtium  seeds  sown  in  them  about 
the  middle  of  May  would  make  a  showy 


A    WINDOW     BOX. 

window  box  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not  placed 
in  a  too  sunny  position.  Good  drainage, 
rich  loamy  soil,  and  plenty  of  water  after 
the  plants  are  started  are  the  main  points 
to  secure  a  good  window  box.  If  some 
moss-covered  pieces  of  bark  were  nailed 
on  the  outside  of  the  box  it  would  make  it 
more  rustic  and  pleasing  looking,  and 
keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  so  rapidly. 
Rustic  stands  made  from  the  bottom  half 
of  an  apple  barrel,  set  on  a- small  short 
tree  stump,  the  barrel  covered  with  tree 
bark,  and  filled  with  trailing  and  other 
plants  are  also  very  pretty  on  a  lawn.  One 
of  the  prettiest  objects  I  ever  saw  on  a 
lawn  was  an  old  pine  stump  set  at  the  side 
of  the  lawn,  a  few  boulders  placed  around 
it,  the  soil  around  it  well  dug  and  fertiliz- 
ed, and  climbing  Nasturtiums  sown 
around  it.  It  was  simply  and  gorgeously 
beautiful  during  the  whole  season. 

Window  Plants. — For  the  windows  in 
winter,  a  few  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Calla 
Lily,  Christmas  or  Lobster  Cactus,  and  a 


collection  of  potted  bulbs,  such  as  Roman 
and  Dutch  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissus, 
would  keep  the  windows  bright  and  cheer- 
ful-looking all  winter.  Pot  the  bulbs 
early  in  October  in  fairly  rich  loamy  soil 
with  about  one-tenth  part  sand  mixed  with 
it.  Water  the  bulbs  well  and  place  them 
away  in  a  cool,  dark  room  or  cellar,  the 
latter  preferred,  and  cover  the  pots  with 
sand,  light  soil,  or  coal  ashes  an  inch  in 
depth  all  over.  The  sand  or  soil  they  are 
buried  in  should  be  kept  moist.  Leave 
them  here  until  a  good  root  system  has  de- 
veloped, usually  in  from  four  to  six  or 
seven  weeks,  when  they  can  be  brought 
into  the  window.  Roman  Hyacinths  and 
Paper  White  Narcissus  bulbs  potted  early 
in  October  can  be  had  in  flower  in  the 
window  by  Christmas.  The  Dutch  Hya- 
cinths and  other  Narcissus  are  later  flow- 
ering. A  bulb  or  two  of  the  Chinese  Sa- 
cred Lily  placed  in  a  large  deep  saucer 
in  October  and  packed  around  well  with 
gravel  stones  and  kept  filled  up  with 
water,  will,  if  stood  away  in  a  dark  cup- 
board produce  a  mass  of  roots  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  they  can  be  brought  in- 
to the  window  to  flower.  Placing  the 
bulbs  named  away  in  a  cool  dark  place  to 
develop  roots  first,  is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  successful  pot  culture  of 
bulbs.  They  should  not  be  left  in  the 
cellar  or  in  the  dark  after  top  growth  is 
about  two  inches  in  length. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  and  meth- 
ods by  which  farm  homes  can  be  made 
more  attractive,  restful,  and  homelike, 
than  we  sometimes  see  them.  The  great 
advantages  our  young  people  have  in  these 
days  at  our  colleges  and  schools  to  acquire 
knowledge  on  these  subjects  should,  in  a 
few  years,  have  a  marked  effect  in  this 
work.  The  Normal  and  School  teachers' 
classes  taking  courses  in  Nature  Study, 
Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture 
as  they  have  for  several  years  past  at  the 
college,  should  prove  to  be  great  factors 
in  disseminating  knowledge  along  these 
lines,  and  in  increasing  a  taste  for  more 
beautiful  home  surroundings.  Our  Horti- 
cultural Societies  throughout  the  Province 
have  done  a  very  great  deal  to  help  in  this 
matter,  but  their  sphere  of  work  has  of 
necessity  been  confined  to  the  cities  and 
towns.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  see  that 
our  magazines  and  papers  are  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  space  to  thi« 
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subject.     The  'Women's  Institutes  have 

50  done  a  very  great  deal  already  to 
help  along  the  good  work,  but  they  are 
often  handicapped  for  the  lack  of  knowl- 

ge  on  these  matters.  This  lack  of 
knowledge  for  the  reasons  before  stated, 
should  not  long  exist.  The  attention  giv- 
en this  subject  by  the  directors  of  our  Fall 
Fairs  has  hitherto  been  very  meagre.  The 
Women's  Institutes  could  well  take  up  this 
part  of  the  Fall  Fair  Prize  list  to  advan- 
tage. The  beautifying  of  home  surround- 
ings is  especially  the  sphere  of  work  for 
women,  and  they  could  .help  materially 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  so  notice- 
able to  visitors  to  the  southern  counties  of 
England  is  the  peaceful,  quiet  impression 
the  rural  scenery  there  gives,  with  its 
green  tree-dotted  hedgerows,  and  quaint 
old  farm  houses  surrounded  by  trees  and 
embowered  with  vines,  roses,  and  climb- 
ing plants  often  to  the  very  chimney  top. 
The  picturesque  flower  bedecked  farm 
cottages  with  their  well-kept  gardens  also 
add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  rural  scenery  in  the  Old  Land,  and 
are  alike  suggestive  of  contentment  and 
happiness.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  conditions  in  this  respect  cannot  ex- 
ist here.  Many  of  our  farm  houses  have 
nice  surroundings  but  these  are  altogether 
too  few.  It  has  been  the  work  of  centur- 
ies in  the  old  land,  it  will  take  time  here 
in  our  new  and  as  yet  fully  undeveloped 
country. 

Surroundings  and  environment  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  the  temperament  and  dispo- 
sition of  a  people.  Plants  and  flowers  are 
great  factors  in  this  respect,  their  quiet, 
appealing  influence  is  for  good.  They 
make  their  surroundings  more  bright, 
cheerful,  and  home-like  and  give  the 
finishing  touch  of  natural  beauty  so  de- 
sirable in  the  picture  of  a  home.  Plants 
and  flowers  are  closely  linked  with  the 
finer  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  help 
to  tone  down  the  more  selfish  and  harsher 
traits  that  are  all  too  common  among  us 
in  these  days  of  money  and  materialism. 
If  oiir  farm  houses  were  made  more  at- 
tractive it  would  doubtless  also  help  to 
solve  in  a  great  measure  the  momentous 
question  of  to-day  among  our  farming 
community,  of  "How  to  keep  our  young 
people  from  leaving  the  farm."     If  the 
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farm  home  is  not  bright  and  cheerful,  the 
farm  itself  is  not  right.  The  home  and  its 
surroundings  is  the  centre  on  which  de- 
pends very  largely  the  elements  of  success 
or  failure  on  the  farm.  Make  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  farm-home  bright,  cheer- 
ful, and  home-like.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Longfellow's  poem  on  "Flow- 
ers" seem  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
subject  of  "Beautifying  the  Farm  Home:" 

''Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our 
History, 
As  astrologers  and  seers  of  old; 
Yet    not   wrapped    about    with    awful 
mystery, 
Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they 
beheld. 

Wondrous     truths,    and   manifold     as 
wondrous, 
God    hath    written    in    those    stars 
above ; 
But    not   less   in   the   bright   flowerets 
under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 
Written  all  over  this  great  world  of 
ours; 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stars  of  earth — these  golden 
flowers, ' ' 


What  Protection  Costs  Canada 


By  E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 


Note: — This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  articles  on  tariff  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Drury,  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  been  active  this  winter  in  meeting  farm 
organizations  all  over  Canada.  Like  Cincinnatus  of  old,  he  is  at 
present  in  close  proximity  to  a  plow  on  his  splendid  North  Simcoe 
farm. — Editor. 


TT  is  frequently  claimed  that  Canada 
X  has  a  moderate  tariff  designed  for 
revenue,  and  only  incidentally  afford- 
ing protection  to  Canadian  industries.  Re- 
membering the  principles  underlying  the 
construction  of  revenue  and  protective 
tariffs,  as  we  tried  to  make  them  clear  in 
our  last  article,  we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  investigate  the  Canadian  tariff,  and 
find  out  for  ourselves  how  far  the  claim 


that  it  is  a  revenue  tariff  can  be  upheld. 
For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  I  have 
selected  five  industries  with  which  most 
people  are  more  or  less  familiar,  the 
woolen,  leather,  rubber,  silk  and  cotton 
industries.  In  the  following  table  we 
present  various  phases  of  these  industries 
with  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  im- 
ports in  each  case,  as  specified  in  the  last 
Canadian  customs  tariff: 


Industries  by 
Groups. 


Woolen 
Industry. 


Leather 
Industry. 


Rubber 
Industry. 


Tin 
Industry. 


Silk 
Industry. 


Cotton 
Industry. 


Tariff  Items 

Wool   as  grown    in   Canada,   per   lb.    ... 

Worsted    tops    I 

Yarns     

Blankets     

Dress   goods,   to   be   dyed    

Finished     fabrics     

Hides      | 

Leather,      not     further      finished      than 

tanned     

Leather    belting    

Boots,   shoes,   harness   and   saddlery    . . . 

Rubber     | 

Rubber   boots   and   shoes    

Rubber   clothing,    hose,    etc 

Tin,    blocks,   pigs,    bars   and    sheets    ...     I 

Tinware     | 

Silk,    raw    

Silk,   spun,   not   colored    

Silk   thread,   twist   and   floss    

Velvets    and    plush    and    fabrics    

Other   manufactures    of   silk    

Cotton,    raw- and    yarn    

Cotton,     sewing    thread     

Cotton     fabrics     


Briii-h        Intermediate 
Pref.  Tariff.        Tariff. 


10% 

20% 

22V2% 

15% 

30% 

Free 

10% 
15% 

20% 


2%e 
12%% 

27%% 
30% 
22%% 
35% 


General 
Tariff. 

3c 

15% 
30% 
35% 
25% 
35% 


Free 
15% 

22%% 


Free 
15% 


Free 

12%% 

20% 

27%% 


Free 

22%% 
30% 


Free 

10% 

17%% 

17%% 

30% 

Free 

10% 

25% 


Free 

22%% 
Free 
12%  % 
22%% 
27%% 

35% 

Free 

12%% 

30% 


Free 

15% 

22%% 
30% 


Free 

25% 
35% 


Free 

25% 


Free 

15% 

25% 

30% 

37%  9^ 

Free 

15% 

35% 


In  examining  this  table,  one  fact  be- 
comes clear — that  our  tariff,  as  it  applies 
to  these  industries,  which  may  be  taken 
as  fair  examples,  is  entirely  a  protective 
tariff,  with  revenue .  as  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  Raw  material  in  all  these 
cases,  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  while 
there  is  nominally  a  duty  on  wool,  it  has 
never  been  collected,  because  of  the  pro- 
tests of  the  woolen  manufacturers.-  But, 
while  raw  material  is  free,  there  is  a  grad- 
ual increase  of  protection  for  each  succes- 


sive stage  of  manufacture,  until,  in  the 
finished  product,  the  high  rates  of  30  to 
37%  per  cent,  are  reached.  This  is  mani- 
festly not  a  revenue  arrangement.  Indeed, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be 
quite  conceivable  that  the  revenue  feature 
would  entirely  disappear.  If  the  avowed 
end  and  object  of  protection  should  be  at- 
tained, and  the  home  industries  should 
become  capable  of  supplying  the  home 
market,  so  that  none  of  the  manufactured 
products  were  imported,  there  would  be 
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no  revenue  whatever.  In  fact,  in  these 
typical  cases,  the  amount  of  revenue  raised 
will  depend,  qo!  on  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  calculations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  »ai  the  willingness  or  ability 
of  the  manufacturer  to  supply  the  home 
market.  There  will  be  no  revenue  unless 
the  home  market  is  kept  in  an  under- 
stocked condition.  But,  as  we  have  point- 
ed  oul  in  a  previous  article,  an  under- 
stocked  market  mean,-  not  only  an  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  with  their  sell- 
ing price  raised  to  the  consumer  by  the 
amount  of  the  tariff,  but  it  means  also 
that  the  selling  price  of  the  article  of 
home  production  shall  Lie  raised  to  an 
equal  level.  In  other  words,  under  our 
present  tariff  no  revenue  can  be  raised  by 
a  tax  on  imports  without  giving  to  the 
home  manufacturer  an  equal  power  to  tax 
the  people  by  raising  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duct. Further,  it  is  left  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  say  how  much  of  the  total  tax 
i  raised  from  the  people  by  the  higher 
price  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  any  pro- 
duct, by  reason  of  the  tariff)  shall  go  to 
the  public  treasury,  and  how  much  to  his 
own  pocket.  Under  these  circumstances 
in  a  country  where  nearly  every  industry 
is  controlled  by  combinations,  it  will  not 
I  e  surprising  if  the  larger  part  of  the  tariff 
tax  finds  its  way  to  the  manufacturers, 
though  undoubtedly,  being  shrewd  men, 
and  knowing  that  the  raising  of  revenue 
is  a  good  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
tariff,  they  will  always  see  that  the  impor- 
tations are  sufficient  to  raise  a  consider- 
able amount  of  revenue  for  the  country. 
Plow  much  revenue  does  our  tariff  raise 
for  the  country,  and  how  much  does  it 
allow  our  manufacturers  to  fake,  through 
the  tariff-enhanced  prices  which  they  en- 
joy"'' Referring  to  the  Canadian  Year- 
book for  1909,  we  find  that  in  that  year 
tliere  was  $  IK. 050,972  raised  in  revenue 
for  the  country  in  duties  collected  on  im- 
ports, This  was  collected  on  imports  of 
value  of  -$170. 014, 160,  giving  an  aver- 
rate  of  duly  of  a  little  more  than  27 
cent.  Now,  from  our  examination  of 
the  tariff  we  have  seen  that  its  underlying 
principle  is  thai  the  lowest  duties  are 
levied  on  raw  materials,  and  goods  not 
produced  in  Canada,  and  its  highest  on 
the  finished  products  of  manufacture  of  a 
kind  similar  to  those  produced  in  this 
country.     This  being  the  case,  we  are  safe 


in  saying  that  the  average  protection  en- 
joyed by  our  manufacturers  is  at  least 
equal  to,  and  probably  greater,  than  the 
average  rate  on  dutiable  imports.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  manufacturing  census, 
taken  in  1906,  the  factories  of  Canada 
produced  in  that  year  $718,352,603  worth 
of  goods.  In  the  same  year  we  exported 
in  manufactured  goods  the  value  of  $24,- 
561,112,  leaving  $693,791,491  to  be  con- 
sumed at  home.  We  are  safe  in  assum- 
ing that  the  amount  of  the  products  of 
Canadian  factories  consumed  in  Canada 
was  at  least  not  less  than  this  in  1909. 
Now,  if  this  price  was  higher  than  the 
world-price  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  in 
that  year,  a.s  found  in  the  average  duty 
on  imported  dutiable  goods,  27  per  cent. 
(and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  not)  the  consumers  of  Canada  paid 
as  the  increase  of  prices  caused  by  pro- 
tection, the  sum  of  $145,924,175,  or  near- 
ly $150,000,000.  Roughly,  the  tariff  re- 
sulted in  raising  fifty  millions  for  the 
country,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions for  the  protected  manufacturers.  This 
is  scarcely  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

This  tribute,  sufficient  to  build  a  fleet 
of  twenty  Dreadnaughts  every  year,  to 
wipe  out  the  national  debt  of  Canada  in  a 
little  over  two  years,  and  to  purchase  the 
entire  farm  property  of  the  banner  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  according  to  the  value 
placed  upon  it  by  the  census  of  1901,  in 
less  than  seven  years,  is  the  price  paid  by 
Canada  for  protection  to  her  manufac- 
turers. For  this  vast  cost,  we  have  to 
show,  according  to  the  manufacturing  cen- 
sus of  1906,  15,796  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, employing  356,034  persons, 
and  paying  in  wages  $134,376,925.  Pro- 
tection costs  Canada  nearly  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  is  paid  in  wages 
by  the  protected  interests,  so  that  appar- 
ently it  would  pay  the  country  to  close 
our  factories,  pension  the  employes  at  their 
present  wages,  and  buy  what  we  require 
from  abroad.  This  vast  tribute,  levied 
upon  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
for  the  most  part,  has  resulted  in  this  con- 
dition, that  in  Canada,  a  country  with  a 
wealth  of  resources  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  as  yet  scant  population,  a  dollar 
in  money,  or  the  wages  of  a  day's  labor, 
will  purchase  less  of  the  things  required 
by  human  needs,  than  almost  anywhere 
eise    in    the  world.     We  have  been,  by 
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means  of  a  tariff,  producing  a  scarcity  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  the  conditions  of  a 
desert  in  the  midst  of  a  garden.  True,  we 
have  not  here  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment found  in  older  countries.  Our  pub- 
lic lands,  as  yet  free  to  the  settler,  take 
care  of  this  condition.  True,  wages,  in 
money,  are  higher  here  than  in  England, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  higher  wages 
are  of  much  greater  value  to  the  workman, 
because  of  the  higher  cost  of  all  he  must 
buy.  But  unemployment  and  want  are 
not  unknown  in  Canada,  in  spite  of  her 
immense  undeveloped  resources,  when 
even  a  slight  commercial  depression  strikes 
the  country.  The  want  and  misery  in  To- 
ronto's "Shacktown"  some  three  years  ago 
are  still  fresh  in  our  memories.  Our  growth 
in  population  has  been  discouragingly 
slow.  During  thirty  years  of  low  tariff, 
from  1851  to  1881,  the  one  Province  of 
Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  increased  her 
population  from  952,004  to  1,926,922,  or 
almost  an  even  million.  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  resources  of  Canada  were 
little  known,  when  the  full  stream  of  im- 
migration had  not  turned  our  way.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty  years  from  1881  to  1911, 
a  period  during  which  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  turn  immigration  toward 
Canada,  and  ta  make  known  to  the  world 
the  wealth  of  our  undeveloped  resources, 
which  has  seen  the  making  of  our  g;re;it 
Northwest,  "Canada's  Growing  Time,"  as 
we  have  been  told  so  often,  our  popula- 
tion, for  all  Canada,  has  increased  from 
4,324,810,  to  only  an  estimated  seven  mil- 
lions and  a  half — an  estimate  which  may 
not  be  realized  when  the  returns  of  the 
next  census  become  known.  This  is 
scarcely  a  favorable  showing,  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  one.  Our  agricultural 
population  is  decreasing  in  all  the  older 
provinces,  while  the  conditions  of  the 
farm  home,  the  country  church  and 
schools,  on  which  so  much  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  depends,  are  more 
than  ever  difficult  to  maintain  satisfactor- 
ily. To  anyone  with  the  national  well- 
being  at  heart,  and  with  an  eye  open  to 
see  conditions  as  they  are,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  things  are  not  as  they  should 
be.  V 

Much  of  these  unsatisfactory  conaitions 
is  due  to  what  may  be  called  the  second- 
ary cost  of  protection — the  diversion  of 
labor  and  capital  from  those  industries 
which  develop    our    natural    resources — 


farming,  mining,  fishing  and  lumbering. 
These  industries  receive  little  advantage 
from  our  tariff  regulations,  and  what  lit- 
tle they  receive  is  of  benefit  to  them  only 
locally,  because  normally  we  are  export- 
ers of  their  products,  and  the  export  prices 
control  the  market.  Nothing  short  of  a 
national  depression,  which  would  prac- 
tically paralyze  these  industries,  could 
make  us,  as  a  nation,  import  their  pro- 
ducts, and  so  give  to  any  tariff  which 
might  be  levied  on  their  products,  its 
price-raising  effect.  But  while  they  must 
compete  under  the  conditions  of  free  trade 
with  their  products,  the  cost  of  all  they 
use  is  increased  very  materially  by  the 
tariff.  Labor,  machinery,  the  cost  of 
transporting  their  products,  every  sort  of 
service  they  employ,  has  its  cost  increased 
to  them  by  the  tariff.  Under  these  condi- 
tions they  become  less  than  normally  pro- 
fitable, labor  and  capital  cease  to  flow  into 
them,  and  as  a  result  they  languish.  But 
on  the  prosperity  of  these  industries,  which 
turn  our  natural  resources  into  wealth, 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends. 
Hence  any  artificial  depression  of  these  in- 
dustries must  result  in  a  general  national 
impoverishment,  a  condition  which  can- 
not be  offset  by  the  artificial  stimulus  given 
to  a  few  manufacturing  industries  by  the 
tariff.  Being  very  familiar  with  these 
conditions  as  they  affect  the  farming  in- 
dustry, and  since  this  industry  more  than 
the  others  named,  has  entered  into  the 
recent  tariff  discussions,  I  shall  somewhat 
fully  discuss  this  part  of  the  question, 
leaving  to  others  more  able  to  deal  with 
the  questions,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  other  industries  named. 

During  the  early  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury the  Province  of  Ontario  was  settled 
by  immigrants  from  the  British  Islands, 
and  in  some  few  localities  by  immigrants 
from  Germany.  These  found  a  few  homes 
along  the  border  made  by  an  earlier  in- 
flux of  United  Empire  Loyalists.  At  that 
time  the  country  was  an  almost  unbroken 
forest.  Years  of  patient  toil,  thrift  and 
patience  were  required  to  make  the  farm 
and  the  home.  In  addition  to  these  dif- 
ficulties, the  native  of  the  old  land  was 
separated  by  weeks  of  difficult  sailing  from 
his  old  home.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties  the  country  was  settled  by  the 
pick  of  the  old  countries.  Only  the 
strongest,  hardiest  and  most  courageous 
could,   and   did,   face  the  hardships  and 
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dangers  of  the  now  land.  Thus,  hand- 
picked  and  winnowed  by  difficulty,  was 
sown  the  parent  seed  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  this  province.  And  in  their  new 
homes  they  prospered.  The  land  was 
cleared,  and  houses  and  farm  buildings 
erected.  Live  stock  of  all  the  various 
kinds  was  imported,  and  side-by-side  with 
the  clearing-  of  the  fields  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  buildings  the  foundations  of 
an  advanced  system  of  animal  husbandry 
were  laid.  The  school  and  church  were 
built  and  used,  and  with  its  material  ad- 
vancement the  intellectual,  religious  and 
social  needs  of  the  community  were  look- 
ed after.  The  farm  products,  the  grain 
and  live  stock  of  Ontario,  became  widely 
and  favorably  known.  As  the  years  pass- 
ed, methods  of  farming  were  improved, 
and  Ontario  wras  noted  for  its  good  live 
stock  and  husbandry,  and  its  clean 
methods  of  farming.  During  the  period 
of  forty  years,  from  1840  to  1880,  the  ad- 
vance made  by  Ontario  agriculture  was 
truly  marvelous.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  the  country  was  mostly  a  wilder- 
ness, where  the  pioneers  were  struggling 
to  make  homes  and  to  subsist.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  the  pioneer  stage  had  been 
long  passed,  and  rural  Ontario  presented 
a  series  of  well-organized  rural  communi- 
ties, with  churches  and  schools,  improv- 
ing farms,  and  in  most  cases  a  prosperous 
population. 

And  not  only  did  the  country  see  growth 
and  progress.  All  through  the  province 
the  thriving  country  town  was  in  evi- 
dence. Little  towns,  existing  chiefly  to 
buy  farm  products,  and  supply  the  farm- 
ers with  merchandise,  sprang  up.  At  first 
these  were  chiefly  along  the  lake  fronts, 
but  with  the  extension  of  railways  they 
sprang  up  everywhere.  Local  manufac- 
turing industries  throve.  The  local  wool- 
en mill,  flour  mill  and  wheel-wright  shop, 
and  in  many  places  the  local  foundry, 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  people  in  many 
ways.  During  these  years,  in  spite  of 
pioneer  difficulties,  the  facts  that  the  sys- 
tem of  farming  was  not  fully  developed, 
that  money  was  scarce  and  rates  of  inter- 
est high,  and  that  transportation  facilities 
were  still  very  imperfect,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties  the  growth  of  the  country  was 
sound  and  not  too  slow. 

Since  1880  we  have  advanced  in  many 
ways.     Millions  have  been  spent  in  im- 


proving transportation  facilities,  and  in 
developing  markets  for  our  agricultural 
products,  millions  more  have  been  spent 
in  agricultural  education,  till  now  Canada, 
and  particularly  Ontario,  stands  in  the 
front  rank  in  this  regard.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  the  farmers  have  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  placed 
within  their  reach.  They  have  adopted 
news  lines  of  production  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  their  markets,  they  have 
shown  themselves  apt  to  understand  new 
systems  of  soil  culture,  rotations  of  crops, 
and  the  growth  of  new  crops  such  as  corn 
for  silage,  and  alfalfa.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  these  improvements,  the  fact  must  be 
faced  that  in  Ontario,  and  Ontario  is  the 
most  advanced  of  the  older  provinces,  the 
conditions  are  far  from  good.  The  rural 
population  is  continually  shrinking. 
Branches  of  improved  agriculture,  such  as 
apple-culture  and  dairying,  are  not  being 
advanced  as  they  should  be,  owring  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  For  the  same  reason 
the  fields  are  insufficiently  tilled,  and  the 
weed  problem  has  become  serious.  The 
country  schools  are  facing  the  difficulty 
of  being  unable  to  obtain  teachers  at  prices 
which  the  people  can  pay.  The  country 
churches  have  constantly  decreasing  con- 
gregations. The  people,  such  as  remain, 
have  retained  to  the  full  the  qualities  of 
thrift  and  industry  inherited  from  their 
pioneer  ancestors,  but  their  constantly  de- 
creasing numbers  cannot  cope  with  the 
problems  of  farm  and  orchard  which  they 
must  face,  nor  can  our  farms  afford  to  pay 
the  wages  necessary  to  draw  men  from  the 
city  to  the  farm.  The  decadence  does 
not  stop  here.  The  country  town  is  stag- 
nant or  dwindling.  The  local  flour  mill 
and  the  local  woolen  mill  are  closed.  The 
wagons  are  no  longer  made  in  the  local 
wheelwright  shop.  Rural  Canada,  except 
in  the  west,  where  rising  land  values  af- 
ford a  temporary  remedy,  is  at  a  stand- 
still and  is  retrogressing.  Allowing  to 
the  full  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
west  in  drawing  population  from  the  old- 
er provinces,  and  the  lure  of  the  city,  can 
we  account  for  this  condition?  Is  it  a  na- 
tural outcome  of  natural  conditions,  or  is 
this  condition,  which  threatens  the  very 
basis  of  our  national  greatness,  our  farm 
population,  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for 
protection  ? 


By  Francis  Dagger 


Note : — This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  on  the 
telephone.  The  question  of  farm  convenience  introduced  by  tele- 
phone communication  needs  no  advocacy  in  most  of  the  advanced 
agricultural  sections  to-day.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  trace 
the  growth  of  the  idea  that  is  represented  to-day  in  thousands  of 
farm  homes.  The  mechanical  construction  of  a  telephone  is  a 
simple  matter,  after  all. — Editor. 


SOMEONE  has  said  that  great  minds 
run  in  the  same  channels.  Whether 
this  be  true  or  not,  a  study  of  the 
early  history  of  the  telephone  brings  out 
the  fact  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  problem  of  transmitting 
speech  over  a  wire  was  occupying  the 
minds  of  scientists  and  inventors  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  possibility 
of  talking  over  a  wire  was  contained  in  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Charles  Bourseul,  a 
French  scientist,  in  1854,  when  he  said, 
"Suppose  a  man  speaks  near  a  movable 
disc,  sufficiently  flexible  to  lose  none  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  voice,  and  that  this 
disc  alternately  makes  and  breaks  the  cur- 
rent from  a  battery,  you  may  have  at  a 
distance  another  disc,  which  will  simul- 
taneously execute  the  same  vibrations." 
Whether  the  earlier  efforts  of  inventors 
can  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  this 
prophetic  utterance,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show,  but  we  find  that  in  1861  Philip 
Reis,  a  German  inventor,  apparently  fol- 


lowing very  closely  the  lines  suggested  by 
Bourseul,  built  a  telephone,  which,  while 
it  could  only  transmit  musical  sounds 
with  certainty,  probably  did  actually 
transmit  speech  under  certain  conditions. 


BELLS    KAfLIEST    TELEPHONE 

In  this  drawing  a  soft-iron  armature  (C)  is 
caused  to  vibrate  in  front  of  the  pole  of  an  electro- 
magnet (B)  by  means  of  a  membrane  diaphragm 
(A),  moved  by  the  sound-waves,  to  which  dia- 
phragm the  armature  is  attached.  This  induces  or 
generates  an  undulatory  current  in  the  coil  of  the 
electro-magnet,  which  current  passes  through  an- 
other electro-magnet  (P)  in  the  same  circuit,  and 
causes  its  armature  (H)  to  perform  like-movements 
to  those  of  the  armature  of  the  transmitter,  where- 
upon the  diaphragm  (L)  attached  to  the  second 
armature,  reproduces  the  same  sounds  as  are  utter- 
ed into  the  transmitter.  Bell  subsequently  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  improved  form  of  this  trans- 
mitter, in  which  the  diaphragm  itself  was  of  metal, 
instead  of  being  a  membrane  with  an  armature  at- 
tached  to  it. 
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It  is  related  that  about  this  period  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  then  only  a  child,  was 
told  by  his  father  of  an  automaton  speak- 
ing-machine  he  had  seen;  and  the  boy 
was  so  interested  that  he  determined  to 
attempt  the  construction  of  such  an  ap- 
paratus himself,  and  he  then  and  there 
invented  a  speaking  machine,  built  it, 
and  made  it  articulate  one  or  two  simple 
words.  Truly,  in  this  case  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man.  The  idea  of  speech- 
transmission  was  running  in  his  mind 
from  that  time  on,  and  Mr.  Bell,  before 
he  came  to  Canada  in  1870,  stated  to 
friends  in  England  that  we  should  one 
day  "speak  by  telegraph." 

While  this  idea  of  speech-transmission 
was  claiming  the  attention  of  Graham 
Bell,  another  man  was  working  upon  the 
same  problem,  Elisha  Gray,  of  Illinois, 
the  inventor  of  the  telantograph,  or  writ- 
ing telegraph,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments in  telegraphy.  Professor  Gray  ex- 
hibited his  electrical  telephone  in  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  at  a  church  entertainment  in 
Highland  Park,  Illinois.  By  the  strange 
irony  of  fate,  however,  the  applications  of 
Bell  and  Gray  wrere  filed  at  the  U.  S.  Pat- 
ent Office,  Washington,  on  the  same  day 
in  1876.  A  note  of  the  filing  of  these  ap- 
plications was  made  by  the  official  receiv- 
ing them,  upon  a  blotting  pad  without 
any  record  of  the  time,  consequently  it 
will  never  be  known  with  certainty  which 
application  was  filed  first.  Had  the  exact 
time  of  filing  been  recorded,  the  whole 
history  of  the  telephone  might  have  been 
changed,  but  the  Patent  Office  ultimately 
awarded  the  priority  of  invention  to  Pro- 
fessor Bell,  and  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, there  is  no  doubt  he  is  entitled 
to  full  credit  for  his  invention. 

While  Bell's  telephone  was  perfect 
when  used  as  a  receiver,  as  a  transmitter 
it  was  only  effective  over  short  distances, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  more 
efficient  transmitter  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der telephonic  communication  a  commer- 
cial success.  Professor  Bell  did  himself 
invent  a  transmitter  in  1876,  using  mer- 
cury for  an  electrode,  but  it  did  not  prove 
a  practical  instrument.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  others  to  solve  this  problem, 
but  it  remained  for  Thomas  A.  Edison 
to  discover  that  the  best  results  could  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  carbon  as  an  elec- 


trode. There  is  no  doubt  that  Edison  is 
entitled  to  share  with  Bell  the  credit  for 
having  given  to  the  world  a  telephone  in- 
strument of  practical  commercial  value. 
While  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  telephone  transmitters,  in  none 
of  these  has  it  been  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  carbon  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  apparatus.  In  1881  an  English 
clergyman,  Henry  Hunnings,  discovered 
that   carbon   in    a  granulated   form    gave 
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BELL'S    MERCURY     IRAN    MITT  ER- 

In  this  drawing  (A)  is  the  diaphragm,  (B)  the 
wire  attached  thereto,  (D)  the  mercury  or  other 
liciuid,  and  (X)  and  (Y)  the  circuit  connections.  As 
the  diaphragm  vibrates,  the  point  (E)  moves  down 
and  up  in  the  mercury,  thereby  causing  electrical 
undulations  similar  in  form  to  souud-waves.  Here 
we  have  a  diaphragm  set  in  motion  by  sound-waves, 
and  a  metallic  electrode  and  a  liquid  electrode  in 
constant  contact.  As  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm 
cause  the  metal  point  to  be  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
the  less  resistance  there  is  to  the  passage  of  the 
current.  The  way  or  method  of  varying  the  re- 
sistance in  this  transmitter  is  by  varying  the  area 
of   contact    between    the    two   electrodes. 

much  better  transmission  of  speech,  and 
this  improvement  is  embodied  in  old 
standard  transmitters  in  use  to-day.  There 
are,  however,  many  different  forms  of 
"Hunnings"  transmitters,  each  manufac- 
turer having  his  own  particular  type  of 
instrument  containing  improvements  of 
more  or  less  merit. 

The  first  Bell  patent  expired  in  the 
United  States  in  March,  1893,  and  it  is 
here  interesting  to  note  that  the  parent 
"Bell"  organization  attempted  to  secure  a 
second  term  of  seventeen  years'  monopoly 
by  the  issue  of  the  "Berliner"  transmitter 
patent  in  November,  1891,  and  the  "Edi- 
son" carbon  transmitter  in  May.  1893. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  applica- 
tions for  both  these  patents  were  filed  in 
1877,  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
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the  Patent  Office  all  the  intervening  years, 
with  the  object  already  stated.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  failed,  for  in  the  case  of 
the  "Edison"  patent  the  courts  held  that 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  foreign  patents 
had  already  expired,  under  the  statutes 
then  existing,  this  patent  could  not  be 
sustained.  An  attempt  was  then  made  by 
the  monopoly  to  amend  the  U.  S.  statutes 
in  order  to  give  this  patent  a  renewed  life 
of  seventeen  years,  but  this  effort  was  ex- 
posed and  the  proposed  legislation  defeat- 
ed. The  "Berliner"  patent,  however,  was 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  legal  fight  between 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company 
and  the  independent  telephone  manufac- 
turers, extending  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  finally  ending  in  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  in  a  decision  against 
the  monopoly  in  January,  1903. 

During  the  process  of  this  long-drawn- 
out  litigation,  the  independent  companies, 
their  subscribers  and  the  manufacturers, 
were  harrassed  on  every  side  by  intimida- 
tion and  threats  of  actions,  claiming  heavy 
damages  for  infringement  of  the  so-called 
"Berliner"  patent.  So  confident,  however, 
were  the  independents  of  ultimate  victory 
that  when  the  decision  was  finally  reach- 
ed more  than  two  hundred  million  dollars 
had  been  invested  in  the  independent  tele- 
phone business. 

The  history  of  this  patent  litigation 
furnishes  the  striking  object  lesson  that  in 
their  struggle  for  the  mastery  large  cor- 
porations have  no  scruples  and  will  give 
no  quarter,  and  that  eternal  vigilance  and 
united  effort  are  the  only  weapons  which 
will  effectually  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  people  against  the  inroads  of  private 
monopoly,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  case  of  public  utilities:  Had  the 
"Bell"  monopoly  won  this  fight,  it  is 
doubtful  if  at  this  date  there  would  have 
been  a  farmers'  telephone  system  on  this 
continent,  for  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
phones would  still  be  a  monopoly,  and 
with  only  one  source  of  supply,  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  The  independent 
manufacturers  made  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems a  possibility  and  had  they  failed  in 
this  litigation  the  whole  industry  would 
have  been  wiped  out,  and  monopoly  would 
have  reigned  supreme  for  many  years  to 
come. 


In  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to 
this  discreditable  fight  for  a  perpetuation 
of  the  telephone  monopoly,  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  deny  that  the  pioneers  of  the 
"Bell"  organization  were  fully  entitled  to 
absolute  protection  up  to  1894,  when  the 
"Bell"   patent    expired.     The    telephone 


In  this  figure  (I))  is  the  metal  diaphragm  rest- 
ing by  means  of  the  small  brass  tube  (A)  upon  a 
disc  of  hard  rubber  (6),  beneath  which  is  a  thin 
plate  of  platinum  foil  (P),  connected  with  the  bat- 
tery. Beneath  this  platinum  foil  is  a  button  of 
soft  carbon  (C),  made  of  highly  compressed  lamp- 
black, and  beneath  this  is  another  thin  plate  of 
platinum  foil,  which  is  connected  to  the  line  through 
the  frame  of  the  instrument.  The  carbon  button, 
with  its  enclosing  plates,  was  so  mounted  as  to  be 
capable  of  adjustment  by  means  of  a  screw.  In 
this  instrument  we  have  a  diaphragm  set  in  motion 
by  sound-waves,  and  two  solid  electrodes  in  con- 
stant contact,  one  of  the  electrodes  being  composed 
of  carbon.  "The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm,"  In 
the  words  of  the  patent,  "subject  the  carbon  to 
different  pressures,  according  to  the  amplitude  of 
motion  resulting  from  the  sound-waves,  and  this 
difference  of  pressure  varies  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  carbon  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and 
produces  a  rise  and  fall  of  electric  tension."  The 
way  or  method  of  varying  the  resistance  in  this 
transmitter  is  by  varying  the  pressure  at  the  con- 
tact and  so  varying  the  intimacy  of  contact  between 
two  solid  electrodes.  In  this  instrument  Edison 
disclosed  to  the  world  his  discovery  of  the  special 
properties  of  carbon  in  varying  resistance  in  a  tele- 
phone   transmitter. 

was  one  of  the  greatest  utilities  ever  dis- 
covered, and  its  inventors  were  entitled  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  monopoly  during  the 
legitimate  term  of  the  patent.  Whether 
they  gave  the  public  the  full  advantage 
of  that  utility  at  a  fair  price  is  open  to 
criticism,  but  inasmuch  as  these  articles 
are  intended  to  give  facts,  not  to  create 
prejudice,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  an  inventor  is 
not  entitled  to  the  highest  compensation 
his  invention  can  command  during  the 
term  of  his  patent.  When,  however,  that 
term  expires  his  claim  to  a  monopoly 
ceases. 
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hi  his  efforts  to  give  the  world  the  bene- 
lit  of  his  genius,  Professor  Bell,  like  most 
great  inventors,  met  with  scant  encour- 
agement. The  sages  of  Wall  Street, 
shrewd  financiers  and  wise  investors,  shook 
their  heads  and  declined  to  risk  their 
money  in  such  an  unknown  proposition 
as  the  telephone  business  then  was.  It  is 
related  that  the  late  Jay  Gould  was  so  far 
interested  as  to  take  the  journey  to  Wash- 
ington to  investigate  this  invention  and 
that  upon  his  return  to  New  York  he  gave 
vent  to  wrathful  indignation  at  having 
been  persuaded  to  waste  two  days  of  his 
valuable  time  upon  what  was  nothing 
more  than  "a  mere  toy." 

When  we  consider,  however,  the  condi- 
tions then  existing,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  financial  world  looked  upon  the 
telephone  as  a  doubtful  investment.  Just 
as  many  farmers  to-day  cannot  see  the 
time  and  money-saving  value  of  the  tele- 
phone until  it  is  installed  in  the  dwellings 
of  their  neighbors,  so  in  the  early  eighties 
commercial  men  were  unprepared  for  this 
wonderful  invention,  and  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  service  it  would  render  to  them 
in  their  business  and  social  life. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  idea 
of  terminating  all  the  wires  in  a  central 
exchange  and  switching  them  from  one 
to  another,  which  originated  with  Mr. 
Hubbard,  of  Boston,  the  father-in-law  of 
Professor  Bell,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
founding  of  what  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  industries  in  the  world's 
history. 

The  incorporation  at  Boston  in  1878  of 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $450,000  ($50,000  cash  and  $400,- 
000  in  stock  for  patent  rights)  may  be 
said  to  be  the  starting  point  of  what  for 
so  many  years  has  been  known  as  the 
"Bell"  monopoly.  This  organization,  in 
1880,  was  merged  into  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  which  later  amalga- 
mated with  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company.  This  organization 
has  now  a  capital  of  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  according  to  its  au- 
thorized financial  prospectuses  controls  the 
"Bell"  telephone  systems  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

For  twenty  years  the  "Bell"  organiza- 
tion enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  telephone 
business  and  controlled  the  field  by  means 
of  subsidiary  companies,  to  which  it  grant- 


HUNNING'S    GRANULAR    CARBON    TRANSMIT- 
TER,    1881. 

A — Diaphragm.      B— Carbon    Chamber.     C — Granular 
Carbon.    1)  and  F — Wooden   Case.   E — Terminals. 

ed  territorial  privileges  in  return  for  a 
substantial  proportion  of  capital  stock  and 
a  perpetual  contract,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  royalty  upon  each  telephone 
placed  in  service. 

At  one  time  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Canada  paid  an  annual  royalty  of  $14  per 
telephone.  That  company,  however,  pur- 
chased the  Canadian  patents  and  was  re- 
leased from  its  contract  in  1882.  More- 
over, the  "Bell"  patents  in  Canada  were 
declared  void  in  1885,  by  reason  of  non- 
manufacture  and  refusal  to  sell.  The  U. 
S.  concern  is,  however,  still  the  largest  in- 
dividual shareholder  in  the  Canadian 
Bell,  holding,  it  is  stated,  over  forty  per 
cent,  of  its  paid-up  stock. 

It  is  significant  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  patents  in  1894,  after  having  en- 
joyed eighteen  years  of  absolute  monopoly, 
there  were  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion telephones  in  use  upon  this  contin- 
ent. It  required  the  stimulating  influence 
of  competition  to  enable  the  people  to 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  properly-developed 
telephone  service.  In  fifteen  years,  since 
1894,  the  "Bell"  telephones  in  service 
have  increased  to  over  four  million,  while 
the  competitors  of  that  organization  have 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  subscribers. 
In  other  words,  fifteen  years  of  competi- 
tion placed  over  eight  million  telephones 
in  service;  eighteen  years'  monopoly, 
three  per  cent  .of  that   number. 

Prior  to  1880  the  telephone  service  in 
Canada   was   operated    by    the    Western 
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62,  Main  Diaphragm  (aluminum) ;  65,  Auxiliary 
Diaphragm  (German  silver)  ;  72,  Paper  Insulation ; 
73,  Back  Electrode  (rolled  gold  plate);  75,  Cup 
Electrode  of  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  containing  Granu- 
lated Carbon ;  71,  Mica  Insulation ;  74,  Support  for 
Back  Electrode;  70,  Button  Ring;  66,  Fibre  Insula- 
tion for  Damping  Spring;  67,  Damping  Spring;  79, 
Fibre  Washers  for  Terminal  Plates ;  80,  Brass  Wash- 
ers for  Terminal  Plates;  78,  Insulation  Bushing  for 
Terminal  Plate;  69,  Bushing  for  Button  Tail  Piece; 
68,  Button  Tail  Piece;  82,  Terminal  Post;  50,  Ter- 
minal Screw;  76,  Terminal  Plate;  77,  Insulation 
for    Terminal   Plate;   64,    Metal    Bridge. 

Union,  the  Dominion,  and  the  Montreal 
Telegraph  Companies,  and  in  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London,  Windsor  and  Winni- 
peg by  local  enterprise.  These  systems 
were  purchased  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
of  Canada,  which  was  organized  in  1880 
as  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  price  paid  for  the 
Toronto  exchange  was  only  $27,500,  and 
that  of  the  Winnipeg  business  $600.  These 
absurdly  low  figures  were  no  doubt  due  to 
tbe  fact  that  the  Canadian  company,  in 
addition  to  having  acquired  control  of  the 
"Bell"  patents  in  the  Dominion,  had  also 
secured  from  Parliament  the  perpetual 
right  to  use  the  streets,  roads  and  public 
highways  throughout  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada, thereby  rendering  its  position  as  a 
monopoly  unassailable. 

Those  responsible  for  the  organization 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  are 
entitled  to  every  credit  for  the  good  judg- 
ment and  business  foresight  which  gov- 
erned their  policy,  but  the  wisdom  of  our 
legislators  in  granting  to  a  private  cor- 
poration powers  which  are  without  a 
parallel  in  telephone  history,  is  question- 
able,  if  not  deserving  of  condemnation. 


Certain  it  is  that  no  other  private  corpora- 
tion will  ever  again  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment rights  permitting  it  to  use  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  people  without  the 
people's  consent. 

With  the  knowledge  of  present-day  con- 
ditions it  is  inconceivable  that  any  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  to  build  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  long-distance  lines  along 
public  highways  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers,  without  these  farmers  be- 
ing able  to  secure  telephone  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  yet  such  was  the  case  before 
Sir  William  Mulock  instituted  the  tele- 
phone inquiry  of  1905.  The  published 
proceedings  of  that  inquiry  contained 
numerous  examples  of  the  refusal  or 
neglect  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
farmers  for  telephones. 

The  company  received  the  free  privilege 
of  the  highways  in  order  that  the  public 
should  enjoy  full  telephone  service.  But 
the  company,  instead,  used  that  privilege 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  earning  divi- 
dends for  its  stockholders,  at  the  same 
time  denying  the  farmers,  who  maintain- 
ed the  highways,  the  advantages  of  this 
necessary  public  utility. 

At  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  Sir  Wil- 
liam Mulock  remarked  to  the  "Bell"  coun- 
sel, "If  it  were  not  for  the  farmer  your 
company  would  not  amount  to  much,"  a 
fact  which  the  monopoly  had  overlooked 
in  its  haste  to  provide  an  exclusive  long- 
distance service  for  what  it  considered  to 
be  its  more  profitable  customers  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  centres. 
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It  cannot  be  said,  even  to-day,  that  this 
corporation  recognizes  the  claims  of  the 
rural  communities  to  consideration,  for 
unless  it  can  make  its  own  bargain  and 
dictate  its  own  terms,  it  places  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  farmer  obtaining 
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service  with  his  nearest  village  or  town, 
or  even  with  his  neighbor,  or  with  his 
relative,  who  may  be  connected  with  a 
system  in  the  next  township.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  instance,  at  least,  where  it 
costs  forty  cents  to  speak  to  a  neighbor  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  con- 
ditions would  not  last  long  if  the  farmer 
were  given  that  recognition  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  With  the  facilities  which  are 
within  reach  of  the  farmers  to-day,  en- 
abling them  to  build,  own  and  operate 
their  own  telephone  service,  they  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands. 


The  owners  of  these  systems  must,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  fact  that  their  interests 
are  the  same  throughout  the  country, 
stand  together  and  adopt  a  united  policy, 
having  for  its  object  the  absolute  and  con- 
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tinued  control  of  their  own  property  and 
the  development  of  the  service  in  every 
township  along  lines  which  will  enable 
every  farmer  to  place  a  telephone  in  his 
home  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consist- 
ent with  efficient,  operation.  When  they 
have  done  this  the  question  of  interchange 
of  service,  whether  local  or  long-distance, 
will  be  solved,  and  a  universal  telephone 
service  controlled  by  the  people  will  be  an 
accomplished   fact. 


The  Farm  Labor  Problem 

By 
A.  L.  McCredie,  B.S.A 

The  Married  Hired  Man  as  a  Solution 


The  subject  under  discussion  in  this  article  is  on-°  that  has  a 
fundamental  significance  in  rural  life  of  Canada.  It  yets  right  at 
the  kernel  of  the  matter  and  suggests  a  remedy  for  the  migratory 
character  of  farm  labor  and  the  disheartening  troubles  of  farm 
proprietors.  By  reason  of  his  studies  in  rural  economy  a&  lecturer 
for  some  time  in  the  O.A.C.,  Guelplt.  Mr.  McCredie  is  well  qualifi- 
ed to  discuss  the  question.  With  the  influx  of  new  settlers  and  the 
consequent  strain  on  the  old  order  of  agricultural  life,  the  farmer 
of  to-day  has  to  pioneer  a  new  movement  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
conditions. 


EVERY  farmer  in  Canada  without  ex- 
ception is  vitally  concerned  in  this 
question.  In  the  western  provinces 
the  demand  for  labor  is  acute  in  propor- 
tion to  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which 
labor  is  required.  In  the  other  provinces 
the  need  of  men  the  year  round  is  be- 
coming general.  In  all  parts  of  Canada 
the  supply  of  labor  has  actually  never 
equalled  the  demand. 

Every  year  the  west  adds  enormously 
to  its  acreage  in  wheat.  Occupied  farms 
increase  the  "break."  New  settlers  arrive; 
nowadays  with  plans  for  a  first  crop  aver- 
aging greater  than  formerly.  Every  ad- 
ditional section  under  cultivation  demands 
a  proportionally  greater  number  of  men. 
The  harvest  requirement's  cause  an  an- 
nual panic.  A  crop  worth  thousands  may 
be  lost  for  lack  of  a  good  extra  man  for  a 
week  or  so. 

Eastern  farmers  must  therefore  suffer. 
The  west  demands  its  harvest  hands  of  the 
the  east — there  alone  can  the  man  be 
found,  able  to  answer  the  call  of  the  emerg- 
ency. Nominal  railway  rates  add  to  the 
migration  by  putting  a  premium  on 
curiosity  to  see  the  west.  The  result  is 
that  many  go  west  in  harvest  who  are 
needed  more  sorely  in  the  east. 


But  both  east  and  west  must  have  help. 
How  shall  the  great  and  increasing  need 
be  met?  How  has  it  been  met  so  far? 
We  have  to  thank  the  swarms  of  immi- 
grants for  such  poor  relief  as  we  have  had. 
By  a  sort  of  suction  of  demand,  combined 
with  a  pressure  of  European  over-popula- 
tion, the  out-of-work,  the  under-paid,  the 
ambitious  and  the  other  dissatisfied  men 
of  Britain  come  to  this  vast  country.  Tales 
of  the  land — always  the  land  and  its 
wealth,  have  filled  their  souls  with  the  de- 
sire to  feel  it  beneath  their  feet,  to  share 
in  its  wholesome  riches. 

They  come.  From  city  and  farm,  the 
ignorant  and  the  skilled  in  farming,  they 
come.  Some  are  single,  but  single,  in 
their  plans,  only  till  they  can  send  for 
and  support  a  wife.  They  want  homes, 
these  young  men,  so  they  come  to  Canada 
to  make  them.  Others  are  married;  many 
with  families  Old  Country  wages  will  not 
feed. 

Canadian  farmers  want  men.  Men 
have  come — are  coming — to  Canada, 
eager  for  the  farms. 

Yet  for  every  man  absorbed  by  our 
farm  districts,  east  and  west,  probably  one 
at  least  remains  in  the  cities.  Have  you 
realized  it?  Have  you  a  ready  reason  for 
it?    Would  you  like  to  have  some  of  these 
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others  who  came  to  farms  and  stayed — just 
short  of  it,  in  town  or  city? 

Canadian  farmers  have  never  yet  pro- 
vided for  their  one  hope  for  a  help  sup- 
ply. They  have  everlooked  their  readi- 
est, surest  salvation.  They  have  neglected 
to  make  sure  of  a  greater,  easily-increased 
supply  of  labor. 

Married  or  hoping  to  marry,  the  new- 
comers  from  old  countries  find  no  place 
on  the  farms  for  the  new  families  they 
wish  to  or  must  provide  for.  They  may 
serve  for  small  wages,  but  they  are  not 
content  with  a  perpetual -boarding-house — 
even  if  it  be  the  home  of  their  employer. 
So  they  cannot  be  contented.  And  so 
they  stay  in  town  if  already  married,  or 
move  on  shortly,  if  single. 

Farmers  everywhere  complain  that  they 
cannot  get  trained  or  steady  men ;  or  that 
their  men  desert  them  just  before  har- 
vest. This  complaint  is  as  general,  in  the 
case  of  experienced  Canadian  hired  men 
as  in  that  of  the  immigrants.  But  it  is 
never  laid  against  married  men! 

There  are  just  two  ways  of  ending  these 
troubles.  One  is  to  provide  a  comfortable 
house  and  garden  for  the  man  or  men  re- 
quired. Thus,  hiring  by  the  year,  a 
steady,  willing  man  is  kept — one  who 
won't  he  off  the  place  at  chore-time,  who 
won't  be  impudent  and  unreliable.  The 
wages  need  be  no  greater,  even  without 
board;  the  house  and  garden  equalizing 
it.  to  the  farmer's  advantage  as  to  cost, 
home  privacy  and  convenience. 

The  other  way  is  by  offering  induce- 
ments for  continuous  employment,  year 
after  year.  A  good  man  who  has  learned 
your  farm  and  your  methods  of  farming 
is  worth  much  more  than  a  green  worker. 
A  man  should  be  paid  according  to  his 
value.  _  To  keep  your  good  man,  therefore, 
give  him  a  home,  and  an  assurance  of  in- 
creased income  as  his  skill  and  usefulness 
increase.     Keep  the  man — and  his  family. 

Every  farmer  will  agree  that  the  argu- 
ment is  good  so  far.  But  rifrht  here  many 
will  be  saying  something  like  this:  "Yes, 
hut  how  can  T  afford  to  build  a  house  for 
a  hired  man?" 

The  interest  on  $600  is,  annually,  $36, 
when  borrowed  at  the  bank,  or  $18  when 
taken  out  of  savings  account  bearing  three 
per  cent.  Add  $3  for  increased  taxes — 
under  our  present  system — and  you  have 


at  most  an  annual  cost  of  $39  for  the 
hired  man's  house.  It  is  worth  that  for 
making  a  single  man's  bed  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  doing  his  washing.  His  gar- 
den will  cost  you,  in  land  rental,  perhaps 
->6  annually.  Against  that,  you  save  prob- 
ably $25  in  groceries. 

By  this  simple  sum  in  figures  it  is 
meant  that  the  hired  man's  house  should 
cost  no  more  to  build  than  $600,  cellar 
and  all.  A  three-roomed  house,  warm, 
comfortable  and  convenient,  can  be  built 
for  $450  complete.  Houses  well  planned, 
with  every  piece  separately  marked  ac- 
cording to  its  place  in  the  building,  with 
every  separate  item  included,  can  be 
bought  nowadays  ready  for  erection  for  a 
fixed  amount,  the  work  all  done  except 
putting  the  parts  together.  The  only  part 
of  the  house  you  cannot  buy  thus,  indeed, 
is  the  cellar. 

To  the  farmer  who  wants  relief  from  the 
annual  worry  and  expense  of  looking  for 
and  taking  chances  on  hired  men  who 
never  stay,  the  remedy  is  plain.  Buy  or 
build  a  house,  set  apart  a  garden,  frame 
up  a  set  of  rules  providing  for  privileges 
and  restrictions  for  the  man  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  decide  on  wages  for  the  first,  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  years. 

When  you  have  all  ready  —  or  even 
sooner — you  should  write  your  provincial 
immigration  officer  and  state  the  sort  of 
man  you  prefer.  You  will  find  no  trouble 
in  securing  a  strong,  steady  man  at  rea- 
sonable wages,  when  it  is  known  that  you 
have  a  house  ready  for  his  family.  If  you 
want  a  man  with  a  wife  capable  of  milk- 
ing, you  can  get  one.  If  you  want  one 
with  a  boy  big  enough  to  drive  the  hay 
rake  and  milk  wagon,  say  so.  You  will 
get  him. 

One  of  the  sure  things  about  this  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem  is,  that  if  our 
farmers,  say,  in  Ontario,  adopt  it,  the  de- 
population of  rural  districts  will  end,  and 
repopulation  will  take  its  place.  New  buy- 
ers will  be  created  for  farms  whose  own- 
ers wish  to  go  west,  or  retire,  and  land 
prices  will  be  increased. 

Let  every  farmer  decide  this  question 
promptly,  as  any  business  man  should  do. 
Consult  your  banker.  He  will  agree  with 
the  arguments  given,  and  will  help,  if 
necessary.  Now  is  the  time  to  settle  the 
matter. 


The  Shropshire  Sheep 


By 
Alfred  Mansell 


The  modern  Shropshire  is  a  creation  of  exquisite  beauty  in 
the  animal  line.  Lovers  of  the  breed  have  combined  nearly  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  species  in  their  present  type  of  black 
faces.  The  number  of  Shropshire  sheep  in  Canada  surpasses  that 
of  any  other  breed  and  at  the  shows  their  numbers  frequently 
equal  all  competing  breeds.  The  writer,  Mr.  Mansell,  of  England, 
is  one  of  the  big  men  of  the  breed. 


THE  origin  and  history  of  the  Shrop- 
shire sheep  is  more  or  less  lost  in 
obscurity,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  this  breed  ex- 
isted in  (Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  for 
upwards  of  a  century  and  is  descended 
from  the  native  sheep  which  roamed 
Morfe  Common  and  the  adjacent  hills  in 
Shropshire,  and  a  similar  breed  of  hardy 
sheep  found  on  Cannock  Chase  in  Staf- 
fordshire. They  are  described  as  black- 
faced  or  brown  or  spotted-faced  horned 
■sheep,  little  subject  to  rot  or  scab,  weigh- 
ing, the  wethers  from  11  to  14  lbs.  and  the 
ewes  from  9  to  11  lbs.  per  quarter,  after 
being  fed  with  clover  and  turnips,  and 
clipping  near  two  lbs.  of  wool. 

From  this  parent  stock  has  evolved  the 
modern  Shropshire,  but  there  are  no  re- 
liable records  as  to  how  the  improvement 
in  size,  uniformity  of  character  and  the 
value  and  weight  of  the  fleece' was  effect- 
ed. In  the  early  days,  some  historians 
assert  the  Southdown  ram  was  introduced 
for  this  purpose,  whilst  others  equally  well 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  assert  that 
the  present  uniformity  of  character  and 
perfection  of  form  is  the  result  of  selection 
from  home-bred  sheep  of  the  best  type. 

The  present  Shropshire  undoubtedly 
is  the  result  of  great  skill  and  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  breeder  during  the  last 
60  years.  By  degrees  a  uniform,  nice  soft 
black  face  and  legs  has  supplanted  the 
brown  or  speckled  sheep,  a  straight  spine 


has  been  obtained,  the  head  of  the  male 
now  possessing  strength  and  character, 
and  in  both  sexes  the  head  is  beautifully 
covered  with  wool  of  a  valuable  staple, 
which,  in  addition  to  its  use  as  a  charm 
against  sore  heads  and  flies,  is  a  distinct 
improvement  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  sheep. 

The  wool  is  now  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  short-wooled  breeds,  both  for  its 
length  and  staple,  and  this  fact  has  been 
found  of  great  value  when  crossing  the 
Shropshire  ram  on  the  Merion  or  (Jome- 
back  ewe,  the  result  being  an  ideal  mut- 
ton sheep,  whilst  the  wool  loses  little  of 
its  Merino  character  for  density  and  fine- 
ness. 

.None  of  these  great  improvements  in 
the  contour  and  appearance  of  the  pres- 
ent-day Shropshire  have  been  obtained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  points,  for,  if 
anything,  the  sheep  of  to-day  is  wider, 
deeper  and  fuller  of  flesh  than  the  unim- 
proved sheep  of  which  we  write,  whilst  its 
quality  of  wool  and  mutton '  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and,  in  addition,  the 
breed  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
hardiest,  most  prolific,  and  the  earliest- 
maturing  of  all  the  short-wooled  breeds. 

Speaking  from  personal  knowledge  far 
back  into  the  last  century,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  that  no  one  who  has  achiev- 
ed any  success  as  a  breeder  or  exhibitor 
has  deviated  from  a  line  of  pure  breeding 
for  the  last  60  to  70  years. 
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li  i-  somewhat  ancient  history  to  re- 
peat that  the  first  public  appearance  of 
Shropshire  sheep  in  the  Royal  show-yard 
dates  back  to  Gloucester  in  1853,  when 
the  breed  at  once  riveted  public  attention 
and  in  a  very  few  years  became  the  most 
important  section  of  the  sheep  exhibit  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Koyal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  culminating 
in  that  ever  memorable  display  at  Shrews- 
bury Royal  in  1884  of  875  Shropshires,  as 
against  4-20  of  all  other  breeds,  which 
speaks  eloquently  as  to  their  popularity 
and  ubiquitous  character. 

In  the  short  -pace  at  my  disposal,  I  can 
only  briefly  touch  upon  the  sterling 
merits  of  the  breed,  amongst  which  the 
following  stand  out  for  special  reference: 

First  and  foremost,  the  adaptability  of 
the  breed  to  various  soils  and  climes,  at 
high  or  low  latitudes,  in  lowland  valleys 
or  in  somewhat  mountainous  districts. 

The  prolific  character  of  the  breed  is 
well  known,  160  to  175  per  cent,  of  lambs 
being  quite  common,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  ewes  are  good  mothers  and  that 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  great  milk- 
yielding  properties. 

That  not  only  is  the  Shropshire  an 
ideal  mutton  sheep,  the  meat  being  rich 
in  flavor,  close  in  grain  and  juicy,  but 
that  the  well-bred  Shropshire  cuts  a  heavy 
fleece  of  wool  of  good  staple,  fine  in  tex- 
ture and  very  dense. 

For  standing  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
or  a  severe  drought,  the  breed  has  no  rival, 
it  is  notoriously  hardy  and  sound  in  con- 
stitution, matures  early  and  will  thrive 
on  a  moderate  consumption  of  food  com- 
pared with  other  breeds.  In  cases  of  se- 
vere drought,  this  special  aptitude  to 
thrive  on  a  minimum  of  food  is  invalu- 
able, and  the  percentage  in  losses  through 
starvation  is  very  small.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  traceable  to  the  inherent  robustness  of 
their  origin  from  the  hill  breeds  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  breed 
is  widely  spread  on  all  classes  of  farms, 
but  the  breed  is  usually  associated  with 
mixed  farming  with  a  somewhat  large  pro- 
portion of  arable  land.  These  holdings 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  turnip  and  bar- 
ley  farms,  and  it  is  here  that  the  best  re- 
turns from  a  Shropshire  flock  is  obtained. 
These  farms  are  particularly  suitable  for 


the  growth  and  well-being  of  the  Hock, 
and  the  land  is  fertilized  by  the  manurial 
products  of   the  sheep. 

Before  closing  these  words  on  Shrop- 
shire sheep,  I  would  like  to  allude  shortly 
to  a  very  useful  and  thrify  hill  breed  of 
sheep,  known  as  the  Kerry  Hill  breed,  in 
Montgomeryshire  and  adjacent  counties, 
which  of  late  years  has  obtained  well-de- 
served popularity  for  producing  fat  lambs 
when  mated  with  any  of  the  Down  breeds. 

Mr.  Halford,  whose  memory  dates  back 
to  1840,  says  the  Kerry  Hill  sheep  of  that 
date  were  larger  and  heavier-wooled  than 
the  pure  Welsh  of  that  or  this  day.  He 
further  states  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  beautiful  and  distinctive 
speckled  faces  of  these  sheep  have  been  re- 
tained and  increased  by  selection  rather 
than   by  crossing. 

These  sheep  are  largely  bred  on  the 
Kerry  Hills,  in  Montgomeryshire.  Kerry 
parish  comprises  22,000  acres,  and  has  a 
continuous  range  of  hills  from  east  to 
west.  The  natural  hardihood  of  the  Kerry 
Hill  sheep,  bred  and  reared  as  they  are 
on  these  high  mountainous  ranges,  must 
render  them  specially  adapted  to  coun- 
tries where  conditions  are  not  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  roots  and  green  crops 
and  where  the  elevation  of  the  land  and 
the  general  surroundings  call  for  a  breed 
of  sheep  prepared  to  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth. 

Your  readers  will  probably  have  seen 
that  the  question  of  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  the  oiling  and  coloring  of 
sheep  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
sheep  for  show  purposes,  was  very  fully 
discussed  at  the  National  Sheep  Breeders' 
meeting  at  Liverpool  on  the  Monday  previ- 
ous to  the  Royal  Show.  The  matter  was 
well  debated  from  all  points  of  view,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Canada  and  several  home  breed- 
ers speaking  well  to  the  point.  Though 
no  resolution  was  passed,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  in 
sonic  breeds  it  is  carried  to  excess,  making 
the  proper  examination  of  show  sheep  an 
unnecessarily  disagreeable  and  dirty  task. 
In  my  opinion,  if  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion had  never  been  exceeded,  the  sub- 
ject would  never  have  become  a  burning 
and  debated  question. 


The  Instinct  Eternal 


By 
Stanley  Olmstead 


THERE  were  bunches  of  crumpled 
pink  roses  about  the  room,  and  a 
pervading  scent  of  citron  hardly  to 
be  accounted  for.  The  rugs  were  sparse 
on  the  carpet  of  sage  green,  with  a  nap 
so  heavy  that  one  had  the  feeling  of 
treading  on  some  especially  exotic  species 
of  hot-house  moss.  The  open  fire  blazed. 
Everywhere  within  t be  wide  spaces  of  this 
Portage  Avenue  apartment  was  a  sort  of 
fresh  closeness. 

"Well,  I'm  with  you!"  cried  Armath 
heartily. 

Obedient  to  the  direction  of  the  maid 
at  the  outer  door,  he  had  followed  the 
long  hallway  its  full  length,  and  now 
stood  at  the  designated  threshold,  facing 
Mrs.  Biederman. 

"Tossed  up  again!"  she  said,  and  arose, 
still  holding  her  book,  with  languid 
brightness.     "How  do  you  do,  Rufe?" 

"Never  for  keeps,"  he  jested,  for  her 
first  allusion.  Then  he  deluged  her  with 
his  big  hand-shake  which  was  like  the 
rest  of  him. 

Mrs.  Biederman  did  not  sit  down  again, 
but  stood  as  if  warming  herself  before 
the  fire.  She  was  wreathed  in  a  mild 
gaiety,  responsive  to  the  vigorous  cheer  of 
the  man.  But  she  trembled  slightly,  and 
the  hand  he  had  clasped  was  icy  cold. 

"You  bridge-builders,"  she  said,  "bring- 
some  of  the  draught  from  your  canons, 
some  of  the  spray  from  your  cascades. 
Let  me  see,  Rufe — how  long  has  it  been 
this  time?" 

"If  I  were  to  tell  you,  it  wouldn't  be 
diplomatic,"  he  parried.  "Yet  I  keep  the 
tallv,  down  to  the  day." 

'  Seven  years — I  know.  I  don't  count 
them;  but  they  confront  me." 

"They  pass  in  just  about  the  time  of 


Christmas  to  Christmas  when  we  were 
children,"  he  reflected.  "Christmas  to 
( 'hristmas!" 

"Oh,"  she  shuddered— "that  used  to  be 
much,  much  longer." 

For  the  first  time  he  noted  that  her 
hair  was  snow-white.  But  the  change  was 
far  less  than  she  imagined.  After  all,  his 
most  vivid  recollection  of  her  was  from 
their  school  days;  and  then  she  had  worn 
long,  thick  braids  of  an  indescribably  pale 
Max,  almost  colorless.  Once,  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  irritation,  he  had  boyishly  tried 
to  disillusionize  himself,  describing  her 
as  "towhead." 

"Only  this  morning,  '*  he  ventured 
"they  told  me  of  your — "  He  was  halted. 
The  word  "bereavement"  seemed  inap- 
propriate. He  had  none  of  that  subtlety 
which  can  satirize  a  recognized  fact  with 
the  effect  of  good  form.  She  came  quiet- 
ly to  his  assistance. 

"Mr.  Biederman  died  three  months  ago, 
yes — after  an   illness  of  three  years." 

The  mere  citation  seemed  to  give  her 
back  the  courage  she  had  lacked  in  the 
beginning.  She  smoothed  a  fold  in  her 
morning  gown.  And  now  it  occurred  to 
him  that  she  was  a  pastel  of  delicate  color, 
grey-blue  and  white,  with  one  or  two  of 
the  crumpled  pink  roses  pricked  in  at 
her  belt.  The  deep  isolation  in  which 
he  had  understood  she  lived  was,  then, 
the  only  formal  acknowledgment  made 
to  her  widowhood. 


"It's  an  odd  thing,"  he  mused — "but 
sometimes  I've  had  a  theory  that  when  a 
man  loves,  truly  and  sincerely,  in  his  boy- 
hood, he  establishes  a  sort  of  wireless  to 
last  him  through  his  life.     Nobody  seem- 
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ed  to  feel  that  1  need  be  kept  informed 
ut  you;  yet  I  believe,  for  instance,  I 
could  put  my  finger  on  the  very  moment 
when  all  this — "  He  paused,  eyed  her 
keenly,  and  made  a  sweeping  gesture  with 
his  huge  righl  hand.  "When  all  this — ■ 
proved  a  fizzle." 

It  was  a  decisive  comment,  from  him. 
Twice  during  the  first  seven  years  of  her 
residence  in  Winnipeg  they  had  talked 
thus  together  for  an  hour;  talked  fully 
and  freely,  as  befitted  old  friends  who  un- 
derstood each  other.  Yet  never  during 
the  life  of  her  husband  had  Armath  by 
so  much  as  the  turn  of  an  eyelash  given 
signal  of  suspicion.  He  had  more  than 
left  her  pride  intact,  even  as  her  world 
had  left  it  intact;  blithely  ignoring  what 
all  of  them  must  surely  know  she  endur- 
ed. And  now  behold  him,  flinging  an 
almost  brutal  allusion  to  the  hollowness 
cf  the  luxury  she  had  so  deliberately 
chosen. 

She  marvelled  at  her  own  lack  of  re- 
sentment. At  this  of  all  moments  such 
a  comment  should  be  execrably  tactless. 
Yet  somehow  the  flavor  of  it  was  indefin- 
itely exhilarating;  as  if,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  boyhood  and  girlhood,  friend- 
ship arose  once  more  to  the  level  elimin- 
ating mere  questions  of  good  taste.  She 
feared  to  return  his  look  which  searched 
her  with  frank  kindness.  She  feared  the 
light  she  felt  in  her  eyes — something  akin 
to  actual  gratitude. 

"You  escaped  a  lot,  though,"  he  went 
on.  "To  me,  personally,  my  life  has  been 
as  satisfactory  as  a  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect— yet  I  have  never  been  exactly  what 
you  would  call  successful.  I  never  will 
be.  I  shall  just  go  on  building  bridges 
and  things  in  out-of-the-way  corners." 

"Often  I've  wondered,"  she  said, 
"where  you  were  and  what  you  were  do- 
ing. Yet  always  that  certainty  was  there 
to  refresh  me;  always  I  could  be  sure  you 
were  out  under  the  open  sky  and  the 
stars!"  She  drew  a  deep  breath.  "It  is 
exhilarating.    It  did  me  good." 

Then  she  did  not  know,  perhaps.  Her 
words  touched  him  with  a  vague  anxiety 
which  he  tried  to  dismiss  as  reasonless. 

"Did  no  one  ever  tell  you,"  he  began — 
"of  my  marriage?" 

"Your  marriage — "  She  seemed  to 
grope  for  the  meaning.  A  blindness  lay 
across  her  forehead. 


"Why,    no,    Rufe."      Her   words   were 

voiceless,  the  merest  whisper.  "No  one 
ever  told  me  of  that." 

He  had  meant  to  relate  the  story,  but 
now  his  face  was  averted.  She  realized 
that  she  made  it  hard  for  him. 

After  all,  why  should  he  not  have  mar- 
ried? There  surged  keenly  within  her  a 
tender  selfishness,  obliterating  the  name- 
less wound  of  vanity  which  suddenly  she 
could  smile  at;  excusing  herself  that,  after 
all,  she  was  very,  very  human  and — a 
woman. 

When  she  spoke  again  her  voice  had 
ring  and  timbre.  "I  suppose  no  woman 
ever  lived,"  she  exclaimed  in  an  abandon 
of  frankness,  "no  woman — who  didn't 
wince  at  surrendering  everything  or  any- 
thing she  has  voluntarily  given  up.  It's 
the  old  paradox  of  the  dog  in  the  manger 
— I  suppose  I'm  no  better  than  the  rest 
of  them,  and  yet — I'm  going  to  be — I  am 
already!  For  it  comes  over  me,  all  in  an 
instant,  that  you  could  bring  me  no  bet- 
ter news  of  you.  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I 
am  utterly  reassured.  You  would  never 
marry  save  as  marriage  fulfilled  your 
truest,  highest  impulse.  If  you  are  mar- 
ried, then  the  woman  of  your  choice  does 
honor  to  whomsoever  you  would  once 
have  chosen.  I'm  so  glad  of  you,  Rufe — 
so  glad!" 

Her  eyelash  was  dewy  as  she  spoke.  A 
serene  joy  of  self-wrought  exaltation  ob- 
sessed her.  She  was  oblivious  to  the 
brooding  into  which  he  had  sunk.  Or- 
dinarily more  sensitive  than  the  crumpled 
rose-petals  which  now  she  picked  asunder 
and  scattered,  she  was,  for  the  moment, 
blunt  to  his  sinister  hesitation. 

"It's  a  good  deal  of  a  long  story,"  he 
was  saying.  "You  have  just  admitted 
you  were  a  woman.  Well,  I  can't  add  a 
whole  lot  in  my  own  defence  from  a  wo- 
man's point  of  view.  About  the  most  I 
can  say  is  in  exact  unison  with  you — 
that  I  am  a  man,  and  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  them.  In  my  own  eyes,  I  am  justi- 
fied.   But  I  doubt  if  I  am  to  be  in  yours." 

And  now  the  woman  trembled.  He  was 
threatening  the  single  talisman  which  had 
withstood  the  years. 

"For  God's  sake,  what  would  you  tell 
me?" 

"It  was  just  the  act  of  a  man,"  he  went 
on,    "keeping   faith   with    those   instincts 
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which  are  as  truly  a  part  of  him  as  re- 
nunciations where  faith  has  no  oppor- 
tunity. I  married  in  British  Columbia, 
six  years  ago — a  half-breed  girl." 

She  broke  loose  in  a  wildness  like  de- 
lirium. "Ah,"  she  cried,  "then  I  was 
right — my  girlhood's  decision  was  right. 
There  is  no  crime  upon  my  soul.  Now 
you  may  hear  what  I  had  thought  never 
to  let  cross  my  lips.  My  marriage  was  a 
crucifixion,  yes — but  not  for  my  family, 
not  because  I  was  weak,  as  you  supposed. 
It  was  because  I  was  strong;  because  I  had 
then  the  clear  vision  I  was  afterward  to 
lose.  The  dominant  trait  in  your  nature 
was  something  which  frightened  me — 
something  I  could  neither  assist  nor  in- 
spire, and  I  somehow  knew  it  then,  even 
if  I  was  to  forgef  it  later.  You  were  a 
giant  meant  to  live  among  the  hills.  I 
was  a  bit  of  milk  and  honey  to  lure  you 
sometimes  indoors ;  to  sour  on  your  palate ; 
to  fetter  all  things  in  you  that  would  most 
rebel.  Long  afterward,  when  I  had  seen 
you,  spoken  with  you,  and  felt  the  danger, 
if  not  the  sin,  of  a  murdered  yearning, 
and  known  the  toll  exacted  of  riches,  and 
the  curse  of  a  disparity  in  years  forbid- 
ding the  pretense  of  congeniality  between 
husband  and  wife — then  I  thought  I  had 
been  wrong.    But  I  had  not  been  wrong." 


She  paused  for  some  reply;  but  he  said 
nothing.  She  could  see  how  he  weighed 
each  word  she  uttered. 

"And  my  marriage,  too,  justified  itself 
at  last.  It  justified  itself!"  she  exulted. 
"During  those  three  years  of  his  sickness 
my  husband  was  as  a  little  child.  The 
physicians  pitied  me.  They  had  an  ugly 
name  for  his  malady.  But  mother  love 
was  granted  me,  and  I  rejoiced.  I  was 
needful  to  him.  No  one  else  could  have 
been.     It  had  all  happened  for  that." 

"Catherine!"  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  called  her  by  name.  "Catherine! 
Motherhood  was  ever  the  strongest  trait 
in  you.  At  times  it  has  come  to  me  as  it 
comes  to  me  now ;  it  was  the  motherhood 
in  you  that  let  me  go — -just  because  I 
didn't  need  you  enough.  And  you  were 
right.  Maybe  when  I've  told  you  the  rest 
you'll  see  my  extenuation.  I,  too,  loved 
children — you'll  grant  me  that.  And  now 
I  have  two  little  girls — two  little  orphaned 
girls.  At  the  birth  of  the  younger  my 
little  wild  wife  died!"     .  .  . 

She  held  forth  her  hands.  She  called 
back  to  him  as  one  calls  to  sudden  light 
smiting  darkness. 

"Oh!"  she  cried.  "Bring  them  to  me! 
Bring  them  to  me!" 


HICH  will  the  wise  man   choose,  the  love  of  knowledge  or 
the  knowledge  of  love. 


A  (^<Bw&l®mmm  2 


NCE  again  the  resourceful  Liberals  have  been  trying 
to  aid  the  Conservative  Party  to  destroy  itself,  by 
spreading  stories  of  the  dissensions  within  that 
party,  and  by  going  even  so  far  as  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Borden  had  resigned  from  its  leadership.  It 
was  unquestionably  true  that  the  Conservatives  had 
family  trouble.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  interesting 
to  observe  with  what  indefatigable  energy  the  Lib- 
erals promoted  the  circulation  of  the  stories. 
The  breach  has  been  stopped.  There  are  just  now 
no  further  rumors  that  Mr.  Borden  is  resigning,  but  the  Con- 
servative leadership  remains  unsettled,  and  the  Banquo's  Ghost 
of  R.  L.  Borden's  resignation  is  lurking  in  the  corridors  of  the 
House  of  Commons.   ■ 

The  question  is,  can  a  man  be  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 
R.  L.  Borden  is,  and  succeed  as  a  leader?  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
by  this  that  the  previous  Premiers  and  Sir  Wilfrid  do  not  qualify 
under  the  term  gentlemen.  Most  of  them  have  dressed  decently, 
spoken  with  varying  degrees  of  polish  and  politeness,  and  died 
sober.  Many  of  them  have  had,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  appar- 
ently has,  high  principles.  But  it  may  be  asked,  nevertheless: 
Can  a  man  be  as  much  a  gentleman  as  is  Mr.  R,  L.  Borden  and 
lead  a  political  party  into  the  Treasury  Benches? 

Roughly,  there  are  two  classes  of  successful  political  leaders  in 
Canada,  There  is  the  "politic"  leader — such  as  Premier  Laurier 
and  Honorable  Richard  McBride — who  combines  tact  and  good 
judgment  with  a  certain  attractive  personal  quality.  There  is 
also  the  man  who,  while  lacking  as  much  tact  and  as  much  good 
judgment,  bristles  with  political  "principles,"  with  hobbies,  fads 
and  manias,  and  who  posseses,  above  all,  "force  of  personality,"  as 
it  is  called — although  it  is  really  a  pig-headed  or  bullying  quality. 
Whitney  might  be  said  to  have  been  of  the  second  type.  While 
he  has  judgment,  he  is  inclined  to  bully,  to  force  people  into  seeing 
as  he  sees. 

But  R.  L.  Borden  is  neither  of  the  one  type  nor  the  other. 
He  is  a  rigid  man.    He  sees  with  a  single  eye  and  believes  firmN 


A  GENTLEMAN! 

in  what  he  sees.  He  moulds  his  own  judgment  and  is  slow  to 
accept  advice  after  he  has  made  it,  He  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
through  certain  methods  of  gathering  his  impressions.  He  does 
not  like  these  methods  interfered  with. 

This  would  be  proper  enough  if,  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  he  would  insist  that  all  other  people  should  think  as  he 
thinks.  If  he  would  say,  "I  think  the  St.  Lawrence  river  should 
be  pumped  dry  so  that  the  water  may  be  used  to  water  the  wheat 
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in  the  West;  and  because  I  think  so,  all  you  people  in  my  party 
must  think  the  same  way  or  get  out"— there  would  not  be  so  many 
stories  of  his  resignation.  If  he  would  but  take  his  party  by  the 
coat  collar  and  shake  it,  roar  at  it,  frighten  it  to  death— there 
would  be  fewer  puny  malcontents  plotting  inside  the  caucus  to 
oust  him. 

But  he  is  neither  an  oiled  manipulator  nor  a  horny-handed 
Whitney.  He  makes  up  his  mind  according  to  his  own  lights. 
He  refuses  to  see  crookedly  for  any  political  move,  he  will  not 
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distort  facts  nor  slander  men  whom  he  believes  to  be  innocent. 
When  the  less  generous  men  in  the  party  wanted  him  to  attack 
Fielding,  he  would  not  take  the  advantage  because  he  believes 
Fielding  is  an  honest  man.  When  they  wanted  him  to  use  the 
"Annexation  Scare"  as  a  weapon  against  Reciprocity,  he  refused. 
He  had  determined  that  these  were  false  methods  of  attack.  He 
had  opinions  of  his  own.  He  declined  to  be  advised  by  the 
strategists  of  the  party. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  the  other  quality  which 
might  have  redeemed  him  from  himself.  Instead  of  announcing 
his  ideals  and  threatening  every  man-jack  of  his  party  with  dire 
revenge  that  failed  to  endorse  them,  he  said,  in  effect:  "These  are 
my  ideals..  I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  my  leadership  permit  me  to  tender  my  resigna- 
tion." 

Such  mildness,  such  courtesy,  such  unobtrusiveness  merit 
the  respect  of  everyone.  But  there  are  men  in  the  Conservative 
Party  who  are  getting  somewhat  weary  of  the  waiting  game. 
Lennox  and  Lancaster  and  Northrup  and  most  of  the  others  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  for  something  to  turn  up.  But  Honor- 
able George  Graham's  tenure  of  office  as  Minister  of  Railways 
shows  no  signs  of  expiring  and  the  half  dozen  gentlemen  on  the 
Left  of  the  Speaker  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  style  themselves 
Minister  of  Finance,  are  somewhat  faint-hearted.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  would  have  their  leader  make  use  of  every  possible  point 
to  upset  the  Government.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
chafe  when  they  find  that  Ambition  can  never  upset  Mr.  Borden's 
ideas  of  how  things  should  be  done.  Looking  closely  at  Mr. 
Borden,  you  might  almost  wonder  whether  he  really  cares  about 
getting  into  power,  or  whether  he  is  not  content,  so  long  as  he  be- 
lieves the  Government  to  be  tolerable,  just  to  lead  an  effective 
Opposition.  Of  course,  this  is  not  so;  it  would  be  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  it ;  and  yet,  if  you  travel  with  him  in  a  tour  of  one  of 
the  Province,  you  are  bound  to  discover  that  he  is  not  half  the 
partisan  that  his  followers  are.  He  has  too  great  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice. He  apparently  cannot  condemn  any  act  of  the  Government 
when  he  feels  that  it  is  a  good  one. 

He  is,  in  a  way,  like  President  Taft.  His  knowledge  of  The 
Law,  and  his  experience  in  it,  has  given  his  mind  a  certain  poise, 
a  calmness,  and  a  clearness  of  outlook,  which  cannot  be  stampeded 
by  party  feelings.  Roosevelt  was  picturesque,  wrecking  conven- 
tions and  ideals,  theories  and  practices.  Taft  was  of  another  type. 
And  as  Taft  is  different  from  Roosevelt  so  is  Borden  different  from 
Whitney. 

A  perfect  gentleman !  A  most  upright  and  honorable  course ! 
But  unless,  the  future  folly  of  the  Liberal  party  helps  him  into 
power,  and  unless  he  learns  the  undignified,  but  necessary,  art 
of  beating  his  obstreperous  followers  into  line — some  of  the  cun- 
ning animals  in  his  party  who  are  less  high-principled  may  yet 
undo  him.  And  it  would  be  unfortunate,  for,  politics  aisde, 
Canada  would  be  honored  to  have  so  admirable  a  gentleman  in 
the  Premiership. 


A  Municipal  Report 


By 
O.   Henry 

Fancy  a  novel  about  Chicago  or  Buffalo,  let  us  say,  or  Nashville, 
Tennessee!  There  are  just  three  big  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  are  "story  cities" — New  York,  of  course,  Neiv  Orleans,  anal, 
best  of  the  lot,  San  Francisco.  — Frank   Norris. 


The  cities  are  full  of  pride, 
Challenging  each  to  each — 

This  from  her  mountainside, 
That  from  her  burthened  beach. 

— R.  Kipling. 

EAST  is  East,  and  West  is  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  Californians. 
Calif ornians  are  a  race  of  people; 
they  are  not  merely  inhabitants  of  a 
State.  They  are  the  Southerners  of  the 
West.  Now,  Chicagoans  are  no  less  loyal 
to  their  city ;  but  when  you  ask  them  why, 
they  stammer  and  speak  of  lake  fish  and 
the  new  Oddfellows'  Building.  But  Cali- 
fornians go  into  detail. 

Of  course,  they  have,  in  the  climate,  an 
argument  that  is  good  for  half  an  hour 
while  you  are  thinking  of  your  coal  bills 
and  heavy  underwear.  But  as  soon  as 
they  come  to  mistake  your  silence  for  con- 
viction, madness  comes  upon  them,  and 
they  picture  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate 
as  the  Bagdad  of  the  New  World.  So  far, 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  no  refutation  is 
necessary.  But,  dear  cousins  all  (from 
Adam  and  Eve  descended),  it  is  a  rash 
one  who  will  lay  his  finger  on  the  map 
and  say:  "In  this  town  there  can  be  no 
romance — what  could  happen  here?"  Yes, 
it  is  a  bold  and  a  rash  deed  to  challenge 
in  one  sentence  history,  romance,  and 
Rand  and  McNally. 

Nashville. — A  city,  port  of  delivery, 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
is  on  the  Cumberland  River  and  on  the 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  L.  &  N.  railroads. 
This  city  is  regarded  as  the  most  import- 
ant educational  centre  in  the  South.. 


I  stepped  off  the  train  at  8  p.m.  Hav- 
ing searched  the  thesaurus  in  vain  for  ad- 
jectives, I  must,  as  a  substitution,  hie  me 
to  comparison  in  the  form  of  a  recipe. 

Take  of  London  fog  30  parts;  malaria 
10  parts;  gas  leaks  20  parts;  dewdrops 
gathered  in  a  brickyard  at  sunrise  25 
parts;  odor  of  honeysuckle  15  parts.  Mix. 

The  mixture  will  give  you  an  approxi- 
mate conception  of  a  Nashville  drizzle.  It 
is  not  so  fragrant  as  a  moth-ball  nor  as 
thick  as  pea-soup;  but  'tis  enough — -'twill 
serve. 

I  went  to  a  hotel  in  a  tumbril.  It  re- 
quired strong  self-suppression  for  me  to 
keep  from  climbing  to  the  top  of  it  and 
giving  an  imitation  of  Sidney  Carton.  The 
vehicle  was  drawn  by  beasts  of  a  bygone 
era  and  driven  by  something  dark  and 
emancipated. 

I  was  sleepy  and  tired,  so  when  I  got  to 
the  hotel  1  hurriedly  paid  it  the  fifty 
cents  it  demanded  (with  approximate 
lagnippe,  I  assure  you).  I  knew  its 
habits ;  and  I  did  not  want  to  hear  it  prate 
about  its  old  "marster"  or  anything  that 
happened  "befo'  de  wah." 

The  hotel  was  one  of  the  kind  describ- 
ed as  "renovated."  That  means  $20,000 
worth  of  new  marble  pillars,  tiling,  elec- 
tric lights  and  brass  cuspidors  in  the 
lobby,  and  a  new  L.  &  N.  time  table  and 
a  lithograph  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  each 
one  of  the  great  rooms  above.  The  man- 
agement was  without  reproach,  the  at- 
tention full  of  exquisite  Southern  cour- 
tesy, the  service  as  slow  as  the  progress  of 
a  snail  and  as  good-humored  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle.     The  food  was  worth  traveling  a 
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HE    PONDERED    GRAVELY    FOR    A    MINUTE    AND    THEN    REPLIED:     "WELL.    BOSS. 
I   DON'T  REALLY  RECKON  THERE'S  ANYTHING  AT  ALL  DOIN"  AFTER  SUNDOWN." 


thousand  miles  for.  There  is  no  other 
hotel  in  the  world  where  you  can  get  such 
chicken  livers  en   brochetle. 

At  dinner  I  asked  a  negro  waiter  if 
there  was  anything  doing  in  town.  He 
pondered  gravely  for  a  minute,  and  then 
replied:  "Well,  boss,  I  don't  really  reckon 
there's  anything  at  all  doin'  after  run- 
down." 

Sundown  had  been  accomplished,  it 
had  been  drowned  in  the  drizzle  long  be- 
fore. So  that  spectacle  was  denied  me. 
But  I  went  forth  upon  the  streets  in  the 
drizzle  to  see  what  might  be  there. 


It  is  built  on  undulating  grounds;  and 
the  streets  are  lighted  by  electricity  at  a 
cost  of  $32,470  per  annum. 

As  I  left  the  hotel  there  was  a  race  riot. 
Down  upon  me  charged  a  company  of 
freedmen,  or  Arabs,  or  Zulus,  armed  with 
— no,  I  saw  with  relief  that  they  wore  not 
rifles,  but  whips.  And  I  saw  dimly  a  cara- 
van of  black,  clumsy  vehicles;  and  at  the 
reassuring  shouts,  "Kyar  you  anywhere  in 
the  town,  boss,  fuh  fifty  cents,"  I  reasoned 
that  I  was  merely  a  fare,"  instead  of  a 
victim. 
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I  walked  through  long  streets,  all  lead- 
ing uphill.  I  wondered  how  those  street; 
ever  came  down  again.  Perhaps  they  didn't 
until  they  were  "graded."  On  a  few  of 
the  "main  streets"  I  saw  lights  in  stores 
here  and  there;  Saw  street  cars  go  by  con- 
veying worthy  burghers  hither  and  yon ; 
saw  people  pass  engaged  in  the  art  of  con- 
versation, and  heard  a  burst  of  semi-lively 
laughter  issuing  from  a  soda-water  and 
ice-cream  parlor.  The  streets  other  than 
"main"  seemed  to  have  enticed  upon 
their  borders  houses  consecrated  to  peace 
and  domesticity.  In  many  of  them  lights 
shown  behind  discreetly  drawn  window 
shades;  in  a  few  pianos  tinkled  orderly 
and  irreproachable  music.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  "doing."  I  wished  I  had  come 
before  sundown.  So  I  returned  to  my 
hotel. 

In  November,  1864,  the  Confederate 
General  Hood  advanced  against  Nashville, 
where  he  shut  up  a  National  force  under 
General  Thomas.  The  latter  then  sallied 
forth  and  defeated  the  Confederates  in  a 
terrible  conflict.. 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  of,  admired, 
and  witnessed  the  fine  marksmanship  of 
the  South  in  its  peaceful  conflicts  in  the 
tobacco-chewing  regions.  But  in  my  hotel 
a  surprise  awaited  me.  There  were  twelve 
bright,  new,  imposing,  capacious  brass 
cuspidors  in  the  great  lobby,  tall  enough 
to  be  called  urns  and  so  wide-mouthed 
that  the  crack  pitcher  of  a  lady  baseball 
team  should  have  been  able  to  throw  a 
ball  into  one  of  them  at  five  paces  dis- 
tant. But,  although  a  terrible  battle  had 
raged  and  was  still  raging,  the  enemy  had 
not  suffered.  Bright,  new,  imposing,  ca- 
pacious, untouched,  they  stood.  But, 
shades  of  Jefferson  Brick !  the  tile  floor — 
the  beautiful  tile  floor!  I  could  not  avoid 
thinking  of  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and 
trying  to  draw,  as  is  my  foolish  habit, 
some  deductions  about  hereditary  marks- 
manship. 

Here  I  first  saw  Major  (by  misplaced 
courtesy)  Wentworth  Caswell.  I  knew 
him  for  a  type  the  moment  my  eyes  suf- 
fered from  the  sight  of  him.  A  rat  has 
no  geographical  habitat.  My  old  friend, 
A  Tennyson,  said,  as  he  so  well  said-  al- 
most everything: 


Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip, 
And  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the 
rat. 

Let  us  regard  the  word  "British"  as 
interchangeable  ad  lib.    A  rat  is  a  rat. 

This  man  was  hunting  about  the  hotel 
lobby  like  a  starved  dog  that  had  forgot- 
ten where  he  had  buried  a  bone.  He  had 
a  face  of  great  acreage,  red,  pulpy,  and 
with  a  kind  of  sleepy  massiveness  like 
that  of  Buddha.  He  possessed  one  single 
virtue — he  was  very  smoothly  shaven.  The 
mark  of  the  beast  is  not  indelible  upon  a 
man  until  he  goes  about  with  a  stubble. 
I  think  that  if  he  had  not  used  his  razor 
that  day  I  would  have  repulsed  his  ad- 
vances, and  the  criminal  calendar  of  the 
world  would  have  been  spared  the  addition 
of  one  murder. 

I  happened  to  be  standing  within  five 
feet  of  a  cuspidor  when  Major  Caswell 
opened  fire  upon  it.  I  had  been  observant 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  attacking  force 
was  using  Catlings  instead  of  squirrel 
rifles;  so  I  side-stepped  so  promptly  that 
the  major  seized  the  opportunity  to  apolo- 
gize to  a  non-combatant.  He  had  the 
blabbing  lip.  In  four  minutes  he  had 
become  my  friend  and  had  dragged  me 
to  the  bar. 

I  desire  to  interpolate  here  that  I  am  a 
Southerner.  But  I  am  not  one  by  pro- 
fession or  trade.  I  eschew  the  string  tie, 
the  slouch  hat,  the  Prince  Albert,  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  destroyed  by 
Sherman,  and  plug  chewing.  When  the 
orchestra  plays  Dixie  I  do  not  cheer.  I 
slide  a  little  lower  on  the  leather-cover- 
ed seat  and,  well,  order  another  Wurz- 
burger  and  wish  that  Longstreet  had — 
but  what's  the  use? 

Major  Caswell  banged  the  bar  with  his 
fist,  and  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  re- 
echoed. When  he  fired  the  last  one  at 
Appomattox  I  began  to  hope.  But  then 
he  began  on  family  trees,  and  demon- 
strated that  Adam  was  only  a  third  cousin 
of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Caswell  fam- 
ily. Genealogy  disposed  of,  he  took  up, 
to  my  distaste,  his  private  family  matters. 
He  spoke  of  his  wife,  traced  her  descent 
back  to  Eve,  and  profanely  denied  any 
possible  rumor  that  she  may  have  had 
relations  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

By  this  time  I  began  to  suspect  that  he 
wa»  trying  to  obscure  by  noise  the  fact 
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that  he  had  ordered  the  drinks,  on  the 
chance  thai  T  would  be  bewildered  into 
paying  for  them.  But  when  they  were 
down  he  crashed  a  silver  dollar  loudly  up- 
on the  bar.  Then,  of  course,  another 
serving  was  obligatory.  And  when  I  had 
paid  for  that  I  took  leave  of  him  brusque- 
ly; for  I  wanted  no  more  of  him.  But 
before  I  had  obtained  my  release  he  had 
prated  loudly  of  an  income  that  his  wife 
received,  and  showed  a  handful  of  silver 
money. 

When  I  got  my  key  at  the  desk  the 
clerk  said  to  me  courteously:  "If  that 
man  Caswell  has  annoyed  you,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  make  a  complaint,  we  will 
have  him  ejected.  He  is  a  nuisance,  a 
loafer,  and  without  any  known  means  of 
support,  although  he  seems  to  have  some 
money  most  the  time.  But  we  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  hit  upon  any  means  of 
throwing  him  out  legally." 

"Why,  no,"  said  T,  after  some  reflec- 
tion; "I  don't  see  my  way  clear  to  making 
a  complaint.  But  I  would  like  to  place 
myself  on  record  as  asserting  that  I  do 
not  care  for  his  company.  Your  town," 
I  continuel,  "seems  to  be  a  quiet  one. 
What  manner  of  entertainment,  adven- 
ture, or  excitement  have  you  to  offer  to 
the  stranger  within  your  gates?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  "there  will 
be  a  show  here  next  Thursday.  It  is — I'll 
look  it  up  and  have  the  announcement 
sent  up  to  vour  room  with  the  ice  water. 
Good  night" 

After  I  went  up  to  my  room  I  looked 
out  the  window.  It  was  only  about  ten 
o'clock,  but  I  looked  upon  a  silent  town. 
The  drizzle  continued,  spangled  with  dim 
lights,  as  far  apart  as  currants  in  a  cake 
sold  at  the  Ladies'  Exchange. 

"A  quiet  place,"  I  said  to  myself,  as 
my  first  shoe  struck  the  ceiling  of  the 
occupant  of  the  room  beneath  mine. 
"Nothing  of  the  life  here  that  gives  color 
and  variety  to  the  cities  in  the  East  and 
West.  Just  a  good,  ordinary,  humdrum, 
business  town." 

Nashville  occupies  a  foremos  t  place 
among  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  fifth  boot  and  shoe 
market  in  the  United  States,  the  largest 
candy  and  cracker  manufacturing  city  in 
the  South,  and  does  an  enormous  whole- 
sale dry  goods,  grocery,  and  drug  busi- 
ness. 


I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  in 
Nashville,  and  I  assure  you  the  digres- 
sion brings  as  much  tedium  to  me  as  it 
does  to  you.  I  was  traveling  elsewhere 
on  my  own  business,  but  I  had  a  commis- 
sion from  a  Northern  literary  magazine 
to  stop  over  there  and  establish  a  personal 
connection  between  the  publication  and 
one  of  its  contributors,  Azalea  Adair. 

Adair  (there  was  no  clue  to  the  person- 
ality except  the  handwriting)  had  sent 
in  some  essays  (lost  art!)  and  poems  that 
had  made  the  editors  swear  approvingly 
over  their  one  o'clock  luncheon.  So  they 
had  commissioned  me  to  round  up  said 
Adair  and  corner  by  contract  his  or  her 
output  at  two  cents  a  word  before  some 
other  publisher  offered  her  ten  or  twenty. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  after 
my  chicken  livers  en  brochette  (try  them 
if  you  can  find  that  hotel),  I  strayed  out 
into  the  drizzle,  which  was  still  on  for  an 
unlimited  run.  At  the  first  corner  I 
came  upon  Uncle  Caesar.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart negro,  older  than  the  pyramids,  with 
grey  wool  and  a  face  that  reminded  me 
of  Brutus,  and  a  second  afterwards  of  the 
late  King  Cettiwayo.  We  wore  the  most 
remarkable  coat  that  I  ever  had  seen  or 
expect  to  see.  It  reached  to  his  ankles 
and  had  once  been  a  Confederate  grey  in 
colors.  But  rain  and  sun  and  age  had  so 
variegated  it  that  Joseph's  coat,  beside  it, 
would  have  faded  to  a  pale  monochrome. 
I  must  linger  with  that  coat,  for  it  had  to 
do  with  the  story — the  story  that  is  so 
long  in  coming,  because  you  can  hardly 
expect  anything  to  happen  in  Nashville. 

Once  it  must  have  been  the  military 
coat  of  an  officer.  The  cape  of  it  had  van- 
ished, but  all  adown  its  front  it  had  been 
frogged  and  tasseled  magnificently.  But 
now  the  frogs  and  tassels  were  gone.  In 
their  stead  had  been  patiently  stitched  (I 
surmised  by  some  surviving  "black 
mammy")  new  frogs  made  of  cunningly 
twisted  common  hempen  twine.  This 
twine  was  frayed  and  disheveled.  It  must 
have  been  added  to  the  coat  as  a  substi- 
tute for  vanished  splendors,  with  taste- 
less but  painstaking  devotion,  for  it  fol- 
lowed faithfully  the  curves  of  the  long- 
missing  frogs.  And,  to  complete  the 
comedy  and  pathos  of  the  garment,  all 
its  buttons  were  gone  save  one.  The  sec- 
ond button  from  the  top  alone  remained. 
The   coat   was  fastened  by   other  twine 
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strings  tied  through  the  button-holes  and 
other  holes  rudely  pierced  in  the  opposite 
side.  There  was  never  such  a  weird  gar- 
ment so  fantastically  bedecked  and  of  so 
many  mottled  hues.  The  lone  button  was 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  made  of  yellow 
horn  and  sewed  on  with  coarse  twine. 

This  negro  stood  by  a  carriage  so  old 
that  Ham  himself  might  have  started  a 
hack  line  with  it  after  he  left  the  ark  with 
the  two  animals  hitched  to  it.  As  I  ap- 
proached he  threw  upon  the  door,  drew 
out  a  feather  duster,  waved  it  without 
using  it,  and  said  in  deep,  rumbling 
tones : 

"Step  right  in,  suh;  ain't  a  speck  of 
dust  in  it — jus'  got  back  from  a  funeral, 
suh." 

I  inferred  that  on  such  gala  occasions 
carriages  were  given  an  extra  cleaning.  I 
looked  up  and  down  the  street  and  per- 
ceived that  there  was  little  choice  among 
the  vehicles  for  hire  that  lined  the  curb. 
I  looked  in  my  memorandum  book  for 
the  address  of  Azalea  Adair. 

"I  want  to  go  to  861  Jessamine  Street," 
I  said,  and  was  about  to  step  into  the  hack. 
But  for  an  instant  the  thick,  long,  gorilla- 
like arm  of  the  negro  barred  me.  On 
his  massive  and  saturnine  face  a  look  of 
sudden  suspicion  and  enmity  flashed  for 
a  moment.  Then,  with  quickly  returning 
conviction.  he  asked  blandishingly : 
"What  are  you  gwine  there  for,  boss?" 
.  "What  is  that  to  you?"  I  asked,  a  lit- 
tle sharply. 

"Nothin',  suh,  jus'  nothin'.  Only  it's 
a  lonesome  kind  of  part  of  town  and  few 
folks  ever  has  business  out  there.  Step 
right  in.  The  seats  is  clean — jes'  got  back 
from  a  funeral,  suh." 

A  mile  and  a  half  it  must  have  been  to 
our  journey's  end.  I  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  fearful  rattle  of  the  ancient  hack 
over  the  uneven  brick  paving;  I  could 
smell  nothing  but  the  drizzle,  now  further 
flavored  with  coal  smoke  and  something 
like  a  mixture  of  tar  and  oleander  blos- 
soms. All  I  could  see  through  the  steam- 
ing windows  were  two  rows  of  dim  houses. 

The  city  has  an  area  of  10  square  miles ; 
181  miles  of  streets,  of  which  137  miles 
are  paved;  a  system  of  waterworks  that 
cost  $2,000,000,  with  77  miles  of  mains. 

Eight-sixty-one  Jessamine  Street  was  a 
decayed  mansion.  Thirty  yards  back 
from  the  street  it  stood,  outmerged-  in  a 


splendid  grove  of  trees  and  untrimmel 
shrubbery.  A  row  of  box  bushes  over- 
flowed and  almost  hid  the  paling  fence 
from  sight;  the  gate  was  kept  closed  by  a 
rope  noose  that  encircled  the  gate  post 
and  the  first  paling  of  the  gate.  But 
when  you  got  inside  you  saw  that  861  was 
a  shell,  a  shadow,  a  ghost  of  former  gran- 
deur and  excellence.  But  in  the  story,  I 
have  not  yet  got  inside. 

When  the  hack  had  ceased  from  rat- 
tling and  the  weary  quadrupeds  came  to 
a  rest  I  handed  my  jehu  his  fifty  cents 
with  an  additional  quarter,  feeling  a  glow 
of  conscious  generosity,  as  I  did  so.  He 
refused  it. 

"It's  two  dollars,  suh,"  he  said. 

"How's  that?"  I  asked.  "I  plainly 
heard  you  call  out  at  the  hotel:  'Fifty 
cents  to  any  part  of  the  town.'  " 

"It's  two  dollars,  suh,"  he  repeated  ob- 
stinately. "It's  a  long  ways  from  the 
hotel." 

"It  is  within  the  city  limits  and  well 
within  them,"  I  argued.  "Don't  think 
that  you  have  picked  up  a  greenhorn 
Yankee.  Do  you  see  those  hills  over 
there?"  I  went  on,  pointing  toward  the 
east  (I  could  not  see  them,  myself,  for 
the  drizzle)  ;  "well,  I  was  born  and  raised 
on  their  other  side.  You  old  fool  nigger, 
can't  you  tell  people  from  other  people 
when  you  see  'em?" 

The  grim  face  of  King  Cettiwayo  soft- 
ened. "Is  you  from  the  South,  suh?  I 
reckon  it  was  them  shoes  of  yourn  fooled 
me.  They  is  somethin'  sharp  in  the  toes 
for  a  Southern  gen'l'man  to  wear." 

"Then  the  charge  is  fifty  cents,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  I  inexorably. 

His  former  expression,  a  mingling  of 
cupidity  and  hostility,  returned,  re- 
mained ten  seconds,  and  vanished. 

"Boss,"  he  said,  "fifty  cents  is  right; 
but  I  needs  two  dollars,  suh;  I'b  obleeged 
to  have  two  dollars.  I  ain't  demandin' 
it  now,  suh;  after  I  knows  whar  you's 
from;  I'm  jus'  sayin'  that  I  has  to  have 
two  dollars  to-night,  and  business  is 
mighty  po\" 

Pea«e  and  confidence  settled  upon  his 
heavy  features.  He  had  been  luckier  than 
he  had  hoped.  Instead  of  having  picked 
up  a  greenhorn,  ignorant  of  rates,  he  had 
come  upon  an  inheritance. 
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"You  confounded  old  rascal,"  I  said, 
reaching  down  into  my  pocket,  "you  ought 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  police." 

For  the  first  time  I  saw  him  smile.  He 
knew;  he  knew;  HE  KNEW. 

I  gave  him  two  one-dollar  bills,  As  I 
handed  them  over  I  noticed  that  one  of 
them  had  seen  parlous  times.  Its  upper 
right-hand  corner  was  missing,  and  it  had 
been  torn  through  in  the  middle,  but  join- 
ed again.  A  strip  of  blue  tissue  paper, 
pasted  over  the  split,  preserved  its  nego- 
tiability. 

Enough  of  the  African  bandit  for  the 
present;  I  left  him  happy,  lifted  the  rope 
and  opened  the  creaky  gate. 

The  house,  as  I  said,  was  a  shell.  A 
paint  brush  had  not  touched  it  in  twenty 
years.  I  could  not  see  why  a  strong  wind 
should  not  have  bowled  it  over  like  a 
house  of  cards  until  I  looked  again  at  the 
trees  that  hugged  it  close — tne  trees  that 
saw  the  battle  of  Nashville  and  still  drew 
their  protecting  branches  around  it  against 
storm  and  enemy  and  cold. 

Azalea  Adair,  fifty  years  old,  white- 
haired,  a  descendant  of  the  cavaliers,  as 
thin  and  frail  as  the  house  she  lived  in, 
robed  in  the  cheapest  and  cleanest  dress 
I  ever  saw,  with  an  air  as  simple  as  a 
queen's,  received  me. 

The  reception  room  seemed  a  mile 
square,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it 
except  some  rows  of  books,  on  unpainted 
white-pine  bookshelves,  a  cracked  marble- 
top  table,  a  rag  rug,  a  hairless  horsehair 
sofa  and  two  or  three  chairs.  Yes,  there 
was  a  picture  on  the  wall,  a  colored  crayon 
drawing  of  a  cluster  of  pansies.  I  looked 
around  for  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  pine-cone  hanging  basket,  but 
they  were  not  there. 

Azalea  Adair  and  I  had  conversation, 
a  little  of  which  will  be  repeated  to  you. 
She  was  a  product  of  the  old  South,  gen- 
tly nurtured  in  the  sheltered  life.  Her 
learning  was  not  broad,  but  was  deep  and 
of  splendid  originality  in  its  somewhat 
narrow  scope.  She  had  been  educated  at 
home,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  derived  from  inference  and  by  in- 
spiration. Of  such  is  the  precious^  small 
group  of  essayists  made.  While  she  talk- 
ed to  me  I  kept  brushing  my  fingers,  try- 
ing, unconsciously,  to  rid  them  guiltily 
of  the  absent  dust  from  the  half-calf  backs 
of  Lamb,  Chaucer,  Hazlitt,  Marcus  Aure- 


lius,  Montaigne  and  Hood.  She  was  ex- 
quisite, she  was  a  valuable  discovery. 
Nearly  everybody  nowadays  knows  too 
much — oh,  so  much  too  much — of  real 
life. 

I  could  perceive  clearly  that  Azalea 
Adair  was  very  poor.  A  house  and  a 
dress  she  had,  not  much  else,  I  fancied. 
So,  divided  between  my  duty  to  the  maga- 
zine and  my  loyalty  to  the  poets  and 
essayists  who  fought  Thomas  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cumberland,  I  listened  to  her 
voice,  which  was  like  a  harpsichord's,  and 
found  that  I  could  not  speak  of  contracts. 
In  the  presence  of  the  nine  Muses  and  the 
three  Graces  one  hesitated  to  lower  the 
topic  to  two  cents.  There  would  have 
to  be  another  colloquy  after  I  had  regain- 
ed my  commercialism.  But  I  spoke  of 
my  mission,  and  three  o'clock  of  the  next 
afternoon  was  set  for  the  discussion  of  the 
business  proposition. 

"Your  town,"  I  said,  as  I  began  to 
make  ready  to  depart  (which  is  the  time 
for  smooth  generalities),  "seems  to  be  a 
quiet,  sedate  place.  A  home  town,  I 
should  say,  where  few  things  out  of  the 
ordinary  ever  happen." 

It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
stoves  and  hollow  ware  with  the  West  and 
South,  and  its  flouring  mills  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  more  than  2,000  barrels. 

Azalea  Adair  seemed  to  reflect. 

"I  have  never  thought  of  it  that  way," 
she  said,  with  a  kind  of  sincere  intensity 
that  seemed  to  belong  to  her.  "Isn't  it  in 
the  still,  quiet  places  that  things  do  hap- 
pen? I  fancy  that  when  God  began  to 
create  the  earth  on  the  first  Mondoy  morn- 
ing one  could  have  leaned  out  one's  win- 
dow and  heard  the  drops  of  mud  splash- 
ing from  His  trowel  as  He  built  up  the 
everlasting  hills.  What  did  the  noisiest 
project  in  the  world — I  mean  the  build- 
ing of  the  tower  of  Babel — result  in  final- 
ly? A  page  and  a  half  of  Esperanto  in 
the  North  American  Review." 

"Of  course,"  said  I  platitudinously, 
"human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere; 
but  there  is  more  color — er — more  drama 
and  movement  and — er — romance  in  some 
cities  than  in  others." 

"On  the  surface,"  said  Azalea  Adair. 
"I  have  traveled  many  times  around  the 
world  in  a  golden  airship  wafted  on  two 
wings — print  and  dreams.  I  have  seen 
(on  one  of  my  imaginary  tours)  the  Sul- 
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tan   of   Turkey    bowstring   with   his  own 

hands  one  of  his  wives  who  had  uncovered 
her  face  in  public.  I  have  seen  a  man 
in  Nashville  tear  up  his  theatre  tickets  be- 
cause  his  wife  was  going  out  with  her  face 
covered — with  rice  powder.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown  1  saw  the  slave  girl  Sing 
Yee  dipped  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  in  boil- 
ing almond  oil  to  make  her  swear  she 
would  never  see  her  American  lover  again. 
She  gave  in  when  the  boiling  oil  had 
reached  three  inches  above  her  knee.  At 
a  euchre  party  in  East  Nashville  the  other 
night  I  saw  Kitty  Morgan  cut  dead  by 
-even  of  her  schoolmates  and  lifelong 
friends  because  she  had  married  a  house 
painter.  The  boiling  oil  was  sizzling  as 
high  as  her  heart;  but  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  fine  little  smile  that  she 
carried  from  table  to  table.  Oh,  yes,  it 
is  a  humdrum  town.  Just  a  few  miles 
of  red  brick  houses  and  mud  and  stores 
and  lumber  yards." 

Some  one  knocked  hollowly  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Azalea  Adair  breathed  a 
soft  apology  and  went  to  investigate  the 
sound.  She  came  back  in  three  minutes 
with  brightened  eyes,  a  faint  flush  on  her 
cheeks,  and  ten  years  lifted  from  her 
shoulders. 

"You  must  have  a  cup  of  tea  before  you 
go."  she  said,  "and  a  sugar  cake." 

She  reached  and  shook  a  little  iron 
bell.  In  shuffled  a  small  negro  girl  about 
twelve,  barefoot,  not  very  tidy,  glowering 
at  me  with  thumb  in  mouth  and  bulging- 
eyes. 

Azalea  Adair  opened  a  tiny,  worn  purse 
and  drew  out  a  dollar  bill,  a  dollar  bill 
with  the  upper  right-hand  corner  miss- 
ing, torn  in  two  pieces  and  pasted  to- 
gether again  with  a  strip  of  blue  tissue 
paper.  It  was  one  of  the  bills  I  had  given 
the  piratical  negro — there  was  no  doubt 
of  it. 

"Go  up  to  Mr.  Baker's  store  on  the 
corner,  Impy,"  she  said,  handing  the  girl 
the  dollar  bill,  "and  get  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tea — the  kind  he  always  sends 
me — and  ten  cents'  worth  of  sugar  cakes. 
Now,  hurry.  The  supply  of  tea  in  the 
house  happens  to  be  exhausted,"  she  ex- 
plained to  me. 

Impy  left  by  the  back  way.  Before  the 
scrape  of  her  hard,  bare  feet  had  died 
away  on  the  back  porch,  a  wild  shriek — 
I  was  sure  it  was  hers — filled  the  hollow 


house.  Then  the  deep,  gruff  tones  of  an 
angry  man's  voice  mingled  with  the  girl's 
further  squeals  and  intelligible  words,. 

Azalea  Adair  rose  without  surprise  or 
emotion  and  disappeared.  For  two  min- 
utes I  heard  the  hoarse  rumble  of  the 
man's  voice ;  then  something  like  an  oath 
and  a  slight  scuffle,  and  she  returned 
calmly  to  her  chair. 

"This  is  a  roomy  house,"  she  said,  "and 
I  have  a  tenant  for  part  of  it.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  rescind  my  invitation  to  tea. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  the  kind  I  always 
use  at  the  store.  Perhaps  to-morrow  Mr. 
Baker  will  be  able  to  supply  me." 

I  was  sure  that  Impy  had  not  had  time 
to  leave  the  house.  I  inquired  concerning 
street-car  lines  and  took  my  leave.  After 
I  was  well  on  my  way  I  remembered  that 
I  had  not  learned  Azalea  Adair's  name. 
But  to-morrow  would  do. 

That  same  day  I  started  in  on  the 
course  of  iniquity  that  this  uney,dntful 
city  forced  upon  me.  I  was  in  the  town 
only  two  days,  but  in  that  time  I  man- 
aged to  lie  shamelessly  by  telegraph,  and 
to  be  an  accomplice — after  the  fact,  if 
that  is  the  correct  legal  term — to  a  mur- 
der. 

As  I  rounded  the  corner  nearest  my 
hotel  the  Afrite  coachman  of  the  poly- 
chromatic, nonpariel  coat  seized  me, 
swung  'open  the  dungeony  door  of  his 
peripatetic  sarcophagus,  flirted  his  fea- 
ther duster  and  began  his  ritual:  "Step 
right  in,  boss.  Carriage  is  clean — 'jus  got 
back  from  a  funeral.  Fifty  cents  to 
any-" 

And  then  he  knew  me  and  grinned 
broadly.  "  'Scuse  me,  boss ;  you  is  de 
gen'l'man  what  rid  out  with  me  dis 
mawin'.     Thank  you  kindly,  suh." 

"I  am  going  out  to  861  again  to-mor- 
row afternoon  at  three,"  said  I,  "and  if 
you  will  be  here,  I'll  let  you  drive  me. 
So  you  know  Miss  Adair?"  I  concluded, 
thinking  of  my  dollar  bill. 

"I  belonged  to  her  father,  Judge  Adair, 
suh,"  he  replied. 

"I  judge  that  she  is  pretty  poor,"  I  said. 
"She  hasn't  much  monev  to  speak  of,  has 
she?" 

For  an  instant  I  looked  again  at  the 
fierce  countenance  of  King  Cettiwayo,  and 
then  he  changed  back  to  an  extortionate 
old  negro  hack  driver. 
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"She  ain't  gwine  to  starve,  suh,"  he 
said  slowly.  "She  has  reso-ces,  suh;  she 
has  reso-ces." 

"I  shall  pay  you  fifty  cents  for  the 
trip,"  said  I. 

"Dat  is  puffeckly  correct,  suh,"  he  ans- 
wered humbly.  "I  jus'  had  to  have  dat 
two  dollars  dis  mawnin',  boss." 

I  went  to  the  hotel  and  lied  by  elec- 
tricity. I  wired  the  magazine:  "A.  Adair 
holds  out  for  eight  cents  a  word." 

The  answer  that  came  back  was:  "Give 
■  it  to  her  quick,  you  duffer." 

Just  before  dinner  "Major"  Wentworth 
Caswell  bore  down  upon  me  with  the  greet- 
ings of  a  long-lost  friend.  I  have  seen 
few  men  whom  I  have  so  instantaneously 
hated,  and  of  whom  it  was  so  difficult  to 
be  rid.  I  was  standing  at  the  bar  when 
he  invaded  me;  therefore  I  could  not  wave 
the  white  ribbon  in  his  face.  I  would  have 
paid  gladly  for  the  drinks,  hoping,  there- 
by, to  escape  another;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  despicable,  roaring,  advertising  bib- 
lers  who  must  have  brass  bands  and  fire- 
works attend  upon  every  cent  that  they 
waste  in  their  follies. 

With  an  air  of  producing  millions  he 
drew  two  one-dollar  bills  from  a  pocket 
and  dashed  one  of  them  upon  the  bar.  I 
looked  once  more  at  the  dollar  bill  with 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  missing,  torn 
through  the  middle,  and  patched  with  a 
strip  of  blue  tissue  paper.  It  was  my  dol- 
lar bill  again.  It  could  have  been  no 
other. 

I  went  up  to  my  room.  The  drizzle  and 
the  monotony  of  a  dreary,  eventless  South- 
ern town  had  made  me  tired  and  listless. 
I  remembered  that  just  before  I  went  to 
bed  I  mentally  disposed  of  the  mysterious 
dollar  bill  (which  might  have  formed  the 
clue  to  a  tremendously  fine  detective  story 
of  San  Francisco)  by  saying  to  myself 
sleepily:  "Seems  as  if  a  lot  of  people  here 
own  stock  in  the  Hack-Drivers'  Trust. 
Pays  dividends  promptlv,  too.  Wonder 
if_»    Then  I  fell  asleep. 

King  Cettiwayo  was  at  his  post  the  next 
day,  and  rattled  my  bones  over  the  stones 
out  to  861.  He  was  to  wait  and  rattle  me 
back  again  when  I  was  ready. 

Azalea  Adair  looked  paler  and  cleaner 
and  frailer  than  she  had  looked  on  the 
day  before.  After  she  had  signed  the  con- 
tract at  eight  cents  per  word  she  grew  still 
paler  and  began  to  slip  out  of  her  chair. 


Without  much  trouble  I  managed  to  get 
her  up  on  the  antediluvian  horsehair  sofa 
and  then  I  ran  out  to  the  sidewalk  and 
yelled  to  the  coffee-colored  Pirate  to  bring 
a  doctor.  With  a  wisdom  that  I  had  not 
suspected  in  him,  he  abandoned  his  team 
and  struck  off  up  the  street  afoot,  realiz- 
ing the  value  of  speed.  In  ten  minutes 
he  returned  with  a  grave,  grey-haired  and 
capable  man  of  medicine.  In  a  few  words 
(worth  much  less  than  eight  cents  each) 
I  explained  to  him  my  presence  in  the  hol- 
low house  of  mystery.  He  bowed  with 
stately  understanding,  and  turned  to  the 
old  negro. 

"Uncle  Caesar,"  he  said  calmly,  "run 
up  to  my  house  and  ask  Miss  Lucy  to  give 
you  a  cream  pitcher  full  of  fresh  milk 
and  half  a  tumbler  of  port  wine.  And 
hurry  back.  Don't  drive — run.  I  want 
you  to  get  back  sometime  this  week." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Dr.  Merriman 
also  felt  a  distrust  as  to  the  speeding  pow- 
ers of  the  land-pirate's  steeds.  After  Uncle 
Csesar  was  gone,  lumberingly,  but  swiftly, 
up  the  street,  the  doctor  looked  me  over 
with  great  politeness  and  as  much  careful 
calculation  until  he  had  decided  that  I 
might  do. 

"It  is  only  a  case  of  insufficient  nutri- 
tion," he  said.  "I  other  words,  the  result 
of  poverty,  pride,  and  starvation.  Mrs. 
Caswell  has  many  devoted  friends  who 
would  be  glad  to  aid  her,  but  she  will  ac- 
cept nothing  except  from  that  old  negro, 
Uncle  Caesar,  who  was  once  owned  by  her 
family." 

"Mrs.  Caswell !"  said  I,  in  surprise.  And 
then  I  looked  at  the  contract  and  saw  that 
she  had  signed  it  "Azalea  Adair  Caswell." 

"I  thought  she  was  Miss  Adair,"  I  said. 

"Married  to  a  drunken,  worthless  loaf- 
er, sir,"  said  the  doctor.  "It  is  said  that 
he  robs  her  even  of  the  small  sums  that 
her  old  servant  contributes  toward  her 
support." 

When  the  milk  and  wine  had  been 
brought  the  doctor  soon  revived  Azalea 
Adair.  She  sat  up  and  talked  of  the  beauty 
of  the  autumn  leaves  that  were  then  in 
season,  and  their  height  of  color.  She 
referred  lightly  to  her  fainting  seizure  as 
the  outcome  of  an  old  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  Impy  fanned  her  as  she  lay  on 
the  sofa.  The  doctor  was  due  elsewhere, 
and  I  followed  him  to  the  door.  I  told 
him  that  it  was  within  my  power  and  in- 
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tentions  to  make  a  reasonable  advance  of 
money  to  Azalea  Adair  on  future  contri- 
butions to  the  magazine,  and  he  seemed 
pleased. 

"By  the  way."  he  said,  "perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  that  you  have  had 
royalty  for  a  coachman.  Old  Caesar's 
grandfather  was  a  king  in  Congo.    Caesar 


himself  has  royal  ways,  as  you  may  have 
observed." 

As  the  doctor  was  moving  off  I  heard 
Uncle  Caesar's  voice  inside:  "Did  he  git 
bofe  of  dem  two  dollars  from  you,  Mis' 
Zalea?" 

"Yes,  Caesar,"  I  heard  Azalea  Adair 
answer  weaklv.    And  then  I  went  in  and 


HE    HAD    ORDERED    THE     DRINKS    ON    THE    CHANCE     THAT     I     WOULD    BE    BE- 
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concluded  business  negotiations  with  our 
contributor.  I  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  advancing  fifty  dollars,  putting  it  as  a 
necessary  formality  in  binding  our  bar- 
gain. And  then  Uncle  Cresar  drove  me 
back  to  the  hotel. 

Here  ends  all  of  the  story  as  far  as  I 
can  testify  as  a  witness.  The  rest  must 
be  only  bare  statements  of  facts. 

At  about  six  o'clock  I  went  out  for  a 
stroll.  Uncle  Caesar  was  at  his  corner. 
He  threw  open  the  door  of  his  carriage, 
flourished  his  duster  and  began  his  de- 
pressing formula:  "Step  right  in,  suh. 
Fifty  cents  to  anywhere  in  the  city — 
hack's  puffickly  clean,  suh — jus'  got  back 
from  a  funeral — " 

And  then  he  recognized  me.  I  think 
his  eyesight  was  getting  bad.  His  coat 
had  taken  on  a  few  more  faded  shades  of 
color,  the  twine  strings  were  more  frayed 
and  ragged,  the  last  remaining  button — 
the  button  of  yellow  horn — was  gone.  A 
motley  descendant  of  kings  was  Uncle 
Caesar. 

About  two  hours  later  I  saw  an  excited 
crowd  besieging  the  front  of  a  drug  store. 
In  a  desert  where  nothing  happens  this 
was  manna;  so  I  edged  my  way  inside. 
On  an  extemporized  couch  of  empty 
boxes  and  chairs  was  stretched  the  mortal 
corporeality  of  Major  Wentworth  Caswell. 
A  doctor  was  testing  him  for  the  immor- 
tal ingredient.  His  decision  was  that  it 
was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  erstwhile  Major  had  been  found 
dead  on  a  dark  street  and  brought  by 
curious  and  ennuied  citizens  to  the  drug 
store.  The  late  human  being  had  been 
engaged  in  terrific  battle — the  details 
showed  that.  Loafer  and  reprobate  though 


he  had  been,  he  had  been  also  a  warrior. 
But  he  had  lost.  His  hands  were  yet 
clinched  so  tightly  that  his  fingers  would 
not  be  opened.  The  gentle  citizens  who 
had  known  him  stood  about  and  searched 
their  vocabularies  to  find  some  good  words, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  of  him.  One 
kind-looking  man  said,  after  much 
thought:  "When  'Cas'  was  about  fo'teen 
he  was  one  of  the  best  spellers  in  school." 

While  I  stood  there  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  of  "the  man  that  was,"  which 
hung  down  the  side  of  a  white  pine  box, 
relaxed,  and  dropped  something  at  my 
feet.  I  covered  it  with  one  foot  quietly, 
and  a  little  later  on  I  picked  it  up  and 
pocketed  it.  I  reasoned  that  in  his  last 
struggle  his  hand  must  have  seized  that 
object  unwittingly  and  held  it  in  a  death 
grip. 

At  the  hotel  that  night  the  main  top.'c 
of  conversation,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  politics  and  prohibition,  was  the 
demise  of  Major  Caswell.  I  heard  one 
man  say  to  a  group  of  listeners: 

"In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  Caswell 
was  murdered  by  some  of  these  no-account 
niggers  for  his  money.  He  had  fifty  dol- 
lars this  afternoon,  which  he  showed  to 
several  gentlemen  in  the  hotel.  When 
he  was  found  the  money  was  not  on  his 
person." 

I  left  the  city  the  next  morning  at  nine, 
and  as  the  train  was  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  Cumberland  River  I  took  out  of 
my  pocket  a  yellow  horn  overcoat  button, 
the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece,  with  frayed 
ends  of  coarse  twine  hanging  from  it, 
and  cast  it  out  of  the  window  into  the 
slow  muddy  waters  below. 

I  wonder  what's  doing  in  Buffalo. 


The  Man  Who  Wouldn't  Stay 
"Dead"— Earl  Grey 

Some  facts  and  inferences  about  the  Governor- 
General  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  figure-head, 
but  who  proved  to  be  a  man,  very  much  alive 

By  Britton  B.  Cooke 


THE  function  of  a  Canadian  Governor 
General  has  become  exceedingly 
difficult  in  the  later  years  of  Cana- 
dian History.  When  the  Dominion  was 
in  its  infancy  the  Office  was  more  or  less 
advisory — a  medium  for  communication 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  Ottawa. 
Durham's  position  was  simple  compared 
to  Earl  Grey's.  For  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral has  to  fill  the  position  of  a  Diplomat. 
His  function  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  prudence  and  skill  in  order  that 
the  happy,  but  none  the  less  delicate  re- 
lation which  has  come  to  exist  between 
Canada  and  the  Mother  country  since  the 
Canadians  have  attained  their  present  de- 
gree of  National  autonomy  may  not  be 
disturbed.  It  is  his  task  to  speak  and  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  sympathetic 
relations  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  degrees  of  Imperialism  and 
Anti-Imperialism  in  the  Dominion.  There 
are,  in  this  broad  country,  divergent  poli- 
tical views  and  ambitions — due  in  some 
measure  to  the  cosmopolitan  composition 
of  our  population — which  might  easily  be 
aggravated,  by  any  undiplomatic  action 
of  the  part  of  the  Governor  General,  into 
an  Imperial  disaster. 

Not  only  is  there  popular  sentiment  to 
be  reckoned  with,  but  there  is  the  direct 
relation  between  the  official  head  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  official 
Head  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Rideau 
Hall  represents  the  relation  between  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
"Canadian  Dictator,"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


— For,  whether  it  be  a  fault  or  a  virtue  in 
our  political  system,  the  Premier  of  Can- 
ada is  practically  a  Dictator,  responsible 
eventually  to  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  interval  between  elections,  little 
less  than  an  absolute  monarch.  With  this 
man,  with  his  almost  unlimited  power,  on 
one  hand,  and  the  sometimes  not-too-well- 
informed  Colonial  Office  on  the  other 
hand ,  the  Governor  General  must  co- 
operate. 

With  an  ordinary  gentleman  these  con- 
ditions might  not  have  been  very  difficult. 
With  anyone  but  His  Excellency,  Earl 
Grey,  they  might  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  A  figure-head,  a  good  figure,  a 
pleasant  manner,  a  little  grace  and  some 
dignity  might  easily  have  carried  off  the 
situation.  But  Earl  Grey  was  a  man — 
and  he  still  is  for  that  matter — with  ideas. 
He  was  almost  American  in  his  energy. 
With  Rhodes  in  South  Africa  he  learned 
to  be  "busy."  He  was  wont  there,  to  con- 
ceive plans  and  see  them  executed.  He 
projected  himself  into  active  affairs,  and 
things  that  were  not  active  he  stirred  up. 
When  he  was  announced,  six  years  ago,  as 
the  coming  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
the  newspapers  of  the  nation  had  fore- 
bodings. When  he  landed  on  Canadian 
soil  they  were  filled  with  polite  intima- 
tions to  His  Excellency  that  he  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  advice  given  to  little 
boys  touching  the  advantages  of  being 
seen  and  not  heard.  For  a  few  days  he 
was  in  the  light  of  newspaper  publicity. 
Then  he  moved  into  the  quiet  of  Rideau 
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Hall  and  began  "Governor  Generating" 
Canada. 

There  are  different  ways  of  measuring 
a  Governor  General's  record.  A  Governor 
General  who  leaves  his  post  as  popular 
with  the  People  as  when  he  came,  who  has 
made  no  diplomatic  errors,  and  who  has 
carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  may  be  said  to  have  done 
well.  If  he  has  made  himself  personally 
popular,  so  much  the  better.  A  Governor 
General  who  has  improved  the  relation's 
between  his  Principal  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  has  been  delegated,  is  in  still  a 
more  worthy  class.  But  that  Governor 
General  who  has  been  able,  not  only  to  im- 
prove the  Imperial  Government's  rela- 
tions with  the  Colonial  Government,  but 
who,  in  addition,  has  even  done  much 
good  for  the  "Colony"  itself,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  exceptionally  successful.  And 
of  Earl  Grey  this  has  been  true.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  Governor  Generalship  has  been 
exceptional. 

No  doubt  His  Excellency  has  done 
things  that  have  not  met  with  unanimous 
approval.  His  instinct  for  putting  his 
ringer  into  quiet  places  to  see  if  they 
are  hot,  is  still  active.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  His  Excellency  has  not  al- 
ways been  as  reserved  as  the  Master  of 
Parliament  could  have  wished.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  has  been  a  trifle  hasty 
in  offering  advice  and  suggestions  and  re- 
quests, in  high  quarters  where  interfer- 
ence is  resented.  Yet,  thanks  to  the  quick 
perception  of  His  Excellency,  and  the 
sagacity  of  Canada's  statesmen,  no  echo 
of  unpleasantness  has  ever  disturbed  the 
Public  ear. 

Once  or  twice,  in  his  public  utterances, 
he  has  said  things  that  were  not  consider- 
ed quite  pertinent  by  the  Canadian  Public. 
This  may  have  been  a  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  In  one  instance  he  took  it 
upon  himself  to  criticize  the  manners  of 
Canadian  school  children.  In  effect,  he 
said  that  they  were  not  good,  and  that  they 
were  worse  than  the  manners  of  English 
school  children.  The  point  need  not  be 
debated  here  although  there  is  unquestion- 
ably another  side  to  this  story  of  school 
children  and  their  manners  which  his  Ex- 
cellency has  neglected  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. At  another  time,  Earl  Grey 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  scheme  affecting 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Canada. 


He  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  "Gotten- 
burg  System"  as  it  is  called,  whereby  the 
right  of  retailing  these  articles  is  given  to 
an  "association"  which  engages  to  apply 
whatever  profits  may  result  to  the  purposes 
of  general  utility.  The  merits  of  His  Ex- 
cellency's plan  were  not  entered  into.  His 
advocacy  met  with  such  resentment  that 
he  has  not,  since  then,  opened  a  discus- 
sion of  any  vexed  question.  It  is  probable 
that  the  criticisms  of  the  Press  at  that 
time  were  due  to  apprehension  on  its  part 
lest  the  Governor  General  should  assume 
the  role  of  a  bothersome  reformer. 

There  have  been  other  criticisms  based 
upon  even  broader  grounds  than  these. 
The  two  political  parties,  each  warring 
against  the  other,  have  each  accused  him 
of  showing  political  bias.  The  answer  to 
this  is  obvious.  Accused  by  both,  he  can- 
not have  favored  either,  appreciably.  The 
only  public  allegation  of  political  bias  on 
the  part  of  His  Excellency,  was  made  in 
a  despatch  to  the  Toronto  Globe  from 
Ottawa.  This  was  printed  shortly  after 
Earl  Grey's  arrival  in  Canada  and  it  would 
appear,  from  its  contents,  that  Sir  "Wil- 
frid Laurier  had  recommended  Royal  titu- 
lar honors  to  certain  persons,  which  hon- 
ors had  not  been  forthcoming.  This  was 
taken  to  mean  that  Earl  Grey  had  not 
forwarded  the  recommendations.  The 
Globe  at  that  time  said: 

"Surprise  and  disappointment  are  ex- 
pressed over  the  absence  of  names  from  the 
list  of  Honours  which  it  was  confidently 
expected  would  appear  there.  The  ques- 
tion is  asked,  for  example,  why  have  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Quebec  been  passed  over?  Sure- 
ly these  men  are  deserving  of  recognition. 
The  omission  of  the  names  of  gentlemen 
standing  high  in  the  commercial  world  is 
also  noted  and  commented  on.  The  singu- 
lar thing  about  this  year's  Honour  list  is 
that,  although  certain  recommendations 
were  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  carried  any  weight. 
In  Liberal  circles  one  hears  the  query:  are 
Liberals  not  considered  worthy  of  recog- 
nition by  His  Majesty?  There  is  also  a  de- 
sire to  know  upon  what  principle  Birth- 
day Honours  are  bestowed." 

This  article  may  not  have  been  justified. 
The  Globe's  criticism  seems  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  fact  that  certain  men,  high 
in  the  Liberal  Party,  were  overlooked  in 
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the  list  of  Knighthoods.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  many  other  reasons 
why  these  gentlemen  were  not  honored 
and  among  them  may  have  been  the  fact, 
as  in  the  case  of  Honorable  Mr.  Fielding, 
at  least,  that  the  distinction  was  not  de- 
sired. Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  His  Excellency  has 
been  criticized,  the  inference  being  that 
out  of  dislike  for  the  Liberals  he  ignored 
the  Premier's  recommendations. 

Of  course  the  Nationalists  of  Quebec 
have  made  direct  attacks  upon  His  Ex- 
cellency from  the  political  platforms  of 
Quebec.  He  has  been  accused  by  Mr. 
Henri  Bourassa's  followers  of  being  too 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  British  Imperial- 
ism. Most  Anglo-Saxon  Canadians  are 
not  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  Governor 
General  on  these  grounds.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  establishment  of  the  Canadian 
Navy  is  associated  with  Earl  Grey.  He 
undoubtedly  used  his  influence  to  bring 
the  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  that 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  worthy  of  the 
Empire.  He  has  not  expressed  any  direct 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  approved  of  the 
basis  on  which  our  naval  armament  now 
stands  or  whether  he  would  have  preferred 
some  other  scheme.  Many  Canadians 
may  have  argued  against  the  Navy ;  many 
are  for  it.  Just  how  the  division  of  opin- 
ion may  stand  cannot  be  told  at  present. 
But  in  advocating  that  Canada  should  do 
her  share  toward  her  own  and  the  Em- 
pire's defense,  the  Governor  General  did 
the  least  that  he  could  be  expected  to  do 
as  an  agent  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

These  are  the  major  matters  upon  which 
His  Excellency  has  been  criticized  during 
his  sojourn  here.  There  may  have  been 
one  or  two  others,  such  as  the  lack  of  tact 
he  displayed  when  he  failed  to  invite  any 
Canadian  Press  Representative  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  recent  trip  via  the  Hud- 
son's Bay,  but  instead  took  with  him  an 
English  correspondent,  able  no  doubt, 
but  somewhat  inadequate.  Then  too  it  is 
frequently  said  that  His  Excellency  has 
kept  a  steady  look-out  for  good  invest- 
ments for  his  own  money  in  Canada,  and 
that  he  has  even  used  his  official  privileges 
in  investigating  them  on  his  own  part  or 
the  part  of  his  friends.  His  treatment  of 
the  Canadian  newspapermen  was  no  doubt 
unfair,  but  many  men  have  done  much 
worse  things  and  some  would  have  erred 


in  wanting  too  much  publicity.  As  for 
Earl  Grey's  investments  it  is  only  to  be 
said  that  Canada's  chief  need  at  present 
is  just  such  investors  as  His  Excellency  no 
doubt  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  Earl  Grey  has  in- 
fluenced three  vital  matters  as  well  as 
some  smaller  ones.  He  has  "advertised" 
Canada  throughout  the  whole  Empire;  he 
has  strengthened  the  sentimental  ties  be- 
tween England  and  this  country ;  and  he 
has  done  more  to  Imperialize  Quebec  than 
almost  any  other  man  that  may  be  named. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  recall  one  man  who  has 
done  as  much.  As  for  his  activities  in  the 
former  two  matters,  they  need  not  be  com- 
mented upon,  beyond  saying  that  his  en- 
thusiasm for  Canada  is  akin  to  the  hon- 
est enthusiasm  of  a  good  commercial 
traveler  for  his  own  "line"  of  goods;  and 
that  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  closer  Imper- 
ial relations  have  unquestionably  led  both 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Canadian 
statesmen  to  a  more  intelligent  under- 
standing of  their  mutual  problem. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ewart,  K.C.,  of  Ottawa,  made 
an  attack  upon  Earl  Grey  in  a  recent  let- 
ter to  the  Press.  His  chief  grievance 
against  His  Excellency  seems  to  have  been 
the  fact  that  Earl  Grey  has  been  working 
to  strengthen  Imperial  ties  and  these  ties, 
in  Mr.  Ewart's  opinion,  are  the  very  thing 
against  which  all  patriotic  Canadians 
should  work.  He  accuses  the  Governor 
General  of  having  broken  away  from  that 
strict  neutrality  with  regard  to  political 
matters,  which  the  King  rigidly  main- 
tains, and  he  pretends  to  base  his  charge 
against  Earl  Grey  upon  the  fact  that  His 
Excellency  extends  His  patronage  to  a 
club  called  The  Overseas  Club — evidently 
an  Imperialistic  institution.  There  is, 
however,  more  than  this  behind  Mr. 
Ewart's  attack.  It  seems  probable  that  his 
enmity  is  aroused  by  his  belief  that  Earl 
Grey  is  working  against  the  successful  con- 
summation of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement. 
It  is  reported,  that  he  founded  his  attack 
upon  statements  made  by  the  Governor 
General  in  private  conversation.  If  this 
is  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Ewart's  letter  then  his 
criticism  is  most  unfair,  for  His  Excellen- 
cy, whatever  he  may  have  said  privately 
and  in  confidence,  has  not  made  a  single 
public  utterance  which  could  be  construed 
into  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  Reci- 
procity negotiations.    Unless  the  Canadian 
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people  are  very  much  smaller-minded 
than  they  are  credited  with  being  they 
must  resent  an  impeachment  in  the  public 
press  of  the  Governor  General's  private 
views. 

The  Imperialization  of  Quebec  is  a  mat- 
ter by  itself.  Earl  Grey  has  done  more 
than  make  pretty  speeches  in  that  Prov- 
ince. His  organization  of  the  Tercenten- 
nary  of  Quebec,  his  addresses  to  the 
French-Canadians  at  that  time,  all  had 
their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada.  But  his  most  effective 
work  has  been  done  otherwise: —  in 
his  private  conversations  with  influ- 
ential French-Canadians,  in  casual 
words  at  dinner,  at  lawn  parties, 
at  small  private  functions.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Nationalists  in  Quebec,  a 
man  whose  conception  of  the  future  of  the 
British  Empire  is  startingly  at  variance 
with  the  views  held  by  most  Canadians, 
stated  privately  to  the  writer  not  long  ago 
that  Earl  Grey  had  done  wonders  to  win 
the  leading  French-Canadians  to  the  side 
of  British  Imperialism.  His  tact,  his  san- 
ity and  his  energy  had  made  many  con- 
verts, he  said.  This  work  alone  on  Earl 
Grey's  part  merits  the  recognition  of  the 
Canadian  Nation.  For,  as  much  as  he  has 
created  greater  sympathy  for,  and  senti- 
ment towards  British  Connection  in  the 
French-Canadians,  that  much  has  he  re- 
duced the  difference  between  the  English 
and  the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada. 


Earl  Grey  was  sent  to  Canada  to  be  a 
pleasant  figurehead,  with  the  usual  men- 
tioned characteristics  of  the  Serpent  and 
the  Dove.  But  he  declined  the  role.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  "live"  man.  He  has 
fostered  the  artistic  impulses  of  the  Dom- 
inion by  his  annual  musical  and  dramatic 
trophy.  He  has  promoted  the  campaign 
against  tuberculosis.  He  has  placed  a 
goodly  number  of  corner  stones  and  made 
unnumbered  pretty  speeches  about  noth- 
ing to  nobody — at  ceremonies.  The  other 
day  he  arrived  in  Toronto  to  lay  a  corner 
stone,  yet  not  one  of  the  papers  had  a  note 
about  his  presence  in  town  until  the  next 
day,  when  his  speech  at  the  function  was 
somewhat  scantily  reported.  This  was  not 
because  he  is  not  popular.  It  is  because  he 
has  made  himself  ONE  of  the  Canadians. 
He  has  not  fenced  himself  in  with  differ- 
ences. He  has  taken  an  interest  in  what 
we  are  doing  and  has  spoken  his  mind 
several  times.  Whenever  this  has  been 
resented  by  the  Canadians  it  has  been  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  how  much 
he  really  thought  about  the  country  in 
which  he  was  a  guest.  In  fact,  he  seems 
many  times  to  have  acted  more  in  the 
manner  of  a  citizen  than  as  a  visitor.  He 
has  been  enthusiastic  about  Canada.  He 
has  shown  a  whole-hearted  interest  in  the 
country,  and  not  the  sort  of  interest  which 
is  filtered  through  a  lorgnette  or  a  field 
glass,  but  the  REAL  interest  of  a  real  man 
whose  enthusiasms  are  not  all  dead. 


"SUMMER'S   FAREWELL. 


-A.    M.   FLEMING. 


A  Departure  in  Art  Criticism 

A    successful    experiment    in     connection    with    the 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the   Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 


ONCE  upon  a  time — this  is  an  old 
story — a  young  newspaper  man  was 
sent  to  an  Art  exhibition  in  the  City 
of  Montreal,  to  write  "a  story."  In  short, 
he  was  to  criticize  the  exhibition.  He 
knew  as  much  about  art  as  a  painter 
knows  about  nursing  over-heated  bearings 
on  a  rotary  converter.  He  was  receptive 
enough.  He  had  an  instinct  for  good 
composition  and  color  schemes.  The  wings 
of  his  fettered  soul  fluttered  when  he  saw 
certain  pictures.  He  could  not  have  said 
why,  yet  over  a  face,  a  figure,  a  scene, 
or  a  bit  of  atmosphere  on  canvas,  he 
might  grow  enthusiastic.  Of  technique 
he  knew  nothing.  He  was  merely  a  lay 
impressionist. 

The  story  he  wrote  was  very  bad.  At 
least,  it  was  bad  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  painters  who  had  exhibited  at  that  ex- 
hibition.   There  was  a  certain  simple  look- 


ing little  landscape  that  he  liked  very 
well,  and  said  so.  And  another  thing, 
masterly  in  execution,  but  without  any 
appeal  to  the  reporter's  imagination,  he 
slated — for  he  was  a  bold  young  man,  and 
the  public  loves  to  read  of  nasty  things 
well  said. 

The  lay  public  liked  the  story  immense- 
ly. The  city  editor  said  it  would  do,  and 
the  reporter,  to  tell  the  truth,  clipped  it 
out  of  the  paper  and  pasted  it  in  the  scrap- 
book  among  his  other  "best  things."  But 
among  the  artists  it  was  called  very,  very 
bad  and  a  number  of  superior  persons, 
who  live  in  studios  and  don't  know  a  city 
editor  with  a  vocabulary,  nor  the  exhil- 
aration of  sitting  on  the  world's  pulse 
every  day  and  saying  what  you  think  of 
it  to  the  public,  sniffed  and  mentioned 
high  atmospheres  and  the  post  impression- 
ists. 
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The  reporter  eventually  had  his  salary 
increased — one  dollar  a  week,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  write  all  art  criticisms  for  that 
paper  forever.  The  artists  sighed  and  said 
nobody  ever  did  understand  them  any- 
way, and  went  on  trying  to  corral  some- 
thing or  other  that  was  in  their  heads, 
and  express  it  in  pigments. 

The  story  arrived  in  Toronto  just  be- 
fore the  recent  opening  of  the  39th  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Ar- 
tists.   It  was  discussed  in  a  queer  and  de- 


lightful little  club  called  the  Arts  and 
Letters  Club,  and  it  begat  argument.  Cer- 
tain of  the  artists  there  wanted  to  know 
WHY  it  is  that  art  criticisms  are  often 
written  without  sufficient  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  critic. 

"But,"  said  a  newspaperman,  "If  paint- 
ing is  the  medium  used  by  you  artists  to 
express  yourselves,  you  should  make  your- 
selves clear  to  the  public  without  the  need 
of  any  mere  word-broker." 
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"THE    MASTER    OP    NORTHCOTE." 


"In  this  canvas  the  problem  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  interesting.  'The  Master  of  North- 
cote'  (amongst  his  own  popular  trees)  had  to  be  painted  in  the  method  known  as  'premier 
coup,'  sittings  on  three  successive  days  being  all  the  time  that  circumstances  permitted  me 
to  bestow  on  it.  In  this  instance  the  rapid  progress  of  the  picture  probably  conduced  to 
the  incisiveness  of  its  technical  method.  The  personality  and  attitude  of  the  man  sug- 
gested a  dramatic  note  in  the  landscape.  As  to  its  colour,  it  may  be  called  variations  on  a 
gray  theme."— E.  WYLY  GRIER. 


"No."  said  another,  a  wild  Irishman  of 
a  painter  who  has  been  trying  to  pound 
art  into  the  fingers  of  several  young 
ladies.  "It's  wrong.  You  can't  talk  to  a 
Greek  in  the  language  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
You  must  have  an  interpreter." 

The  upshot  of  the  affair  was  an  agree- 
ment among  the  artists,  that  each  painter 
might  well  write  his  own  criticism  of  his 


own  contribution  to  exhibition.  That  is 
to  say,  he  would  try  to  state  within  a  few 
words,  what  his  idea  had  been  in  paint- 
ing this  or  that  picture;  under  what  con- 
ditions he  was  viewing  the  object,  and 
what  effects  he  sought  to  bring  out. 

As  a  result,  when  a  certain  Toronto 
daily  paper  came  to  give  its  views  of  the 
exhibition  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Ar- 


"THE   FOG   COMING   IN   WITH   THE   TIDE." 

"In  my  picture,  'Fog  Coming  In  With  the  Tide,'  I  have  endeavored  to  express  the  untiring 
forces  of  the  seas  in  their  never-ending  strife  with  an  island  outpost  of  a  continent,  whose 
thunder  of  battle  will  still  be  heard  though  hidden  by  the  approaching  fog." — ROBT.  F. 
GAGEN. 


"BY    THE   RIVER— EARLY    SPRING." 

"In  the  picture,  'By  the  River — Early  Spring,'  there  is  no  attempt  to  represent  a  conventional 
beauty  of  landscape.  The  idea  is  rather  to  convey  a  sense  of  the  awakened  strength  and 
motion  of  nature  after  the  comparative  quiescence  of  winter.  To  this  end  all  the  leading 
lines  of  the  picture  are  given  a  forward  movement  from  one  side  of  the  picture  to  the 
other.  It  will  be  seen  that  their  general  trend  is  all  down  the  river,  which  flows  straight 
across  the  picture.  The  ice  cakes,  piled  as  the  river  left  them,  are  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
picture  toward  which  the  river  is  flowing  to  suggest  the  shore  and  passage  of  a  mighty 
force.  The  muddy  rapids,  suggestion  of  cloud  movement,  wind  in  the  trees,  the  pushing 
action  of  the  river  drivers  are  all  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  flow  and  movement  of 
the  season.  Perhaps  the  single  figure  on  the  right  summarises  the  'motif  of  the  picture. 
The  general  color  is  sombre,  suggesting  soft  and  dull  weather,  but  there  is  a  hint  of  veiled 
blue  in  the  sky."— J.  E.  H.  MACDONALD. 


"HAZY  MORNING  ON   THE   THAMES." 

"In  'A  Hazy  Morning  On  the  Thames,'  the  artist  has  not  seen  the  subject  as  the  camera 
sees  it.  Eliminating  all  small  details,  scarcely  even  suggesting  the  rigging  of  the  river 
craft,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  show  the  early  morning  light  struggling  through  the 
smoke-charged  atmosphere,  suffusing  all  the  scene  with  colours,  and  glistening  on  the 
sluggish  river."— F.  M.  BELL-SMITH. 


"IN  THE  GRAND  VALLEY." 

"  'In  the  Grand  Valley,'  an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  spirit  and  effect  of  a  clear,  sharp 
November  afternoon  has  been  made — when  long  shadows  of  rapidly  moving  clouds  chase 
each  other  over  a  rolling  landscape  of  farm,  forest,  clearing  and  stream.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
shining  from  between  the  clouds  cause  sharply  defined  contrasts  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
intensifying  extremes   both   in   tone   and  color."— HERBERT   S.    PALMER. 


"THE  PIONEER." 

"In  the  picture,  'Pioneer  Plowing,'  I  have  tried  to  represent  the  stumpy  and  rocky  condition 
of  the  land  not  long  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  virgin  forest,  the  remnants  of  which 
form  the  background  along  the  shore  of  a  lake.  The  tall,  straight  trunks  and  thick  top 
foliage,  together  with  the  long  shadows  and  newly-plowed  ground,  are  composed  in  line 
and  mass  to  contribute  to  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  picture,  and  I  have  sought  to  bathe 
the  whole  scene  in  the  soft  light  of  late  afternoon.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  every  work  of 
art  must  have  its  main  purpose,  its  reason  for  existence,  its  appeal,  its  soul,  or,  if  you  like, 
its  story  to  tell,  with  which  every  part  must  be  in  harmony,  I  have  tried  to  make  each 
physical  aspect  of  the  composition  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  pioneer  and  his 
work  by  the  use  of  fitting  and  significant  parts  decoratively  arranged." — G.  A.   REID. 


"OLD   WHARF,    NANTICKET,    MASS."— JOSEPH    T.    ROLPH. 
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tists,  most  of  the  painters  had  written  ex- 
planatory notes  to  accompany  their  re- 
spective pictures.  These  notes  were  print- 
ed in  pamphlet  form  to  accompany  the 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  and  those  who 


ceives  and  who  executes  with  more  than 
ordinary  clarity  and  brilliance,  and  whose 
future  is  pregnant  with  many  artistic 
victories.  Upon  his  suggestion  the 
exhibiting  artists,  including  many. of  the 


"THE    RETURN    FROM   TOWN." 

In  this  picture  I  have  sought  to  contrast  a  party  of  tipsy  lumbermen  returning,  intoxi- 
cated and  hilarious,  to  their  lumber  camp,  as  against  the  still  dignity,  the  high  solemnity 
of  the  forest  through  which  they  are  passing.  I  have  attempted  to  bring  out  the  dignity 
of  nature  as  against  the — less  worthy   qualities  in   human   nature. — L.   S.   HARRIS. 


read  the  notes  were  much  better  equipped 

to  appreciate  the  pictures. 
*        *        * 

The  idea  is  new.  The  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Lome  Harris,  a  young  Canadian 
painter  who  is  said,  by  most  competent 
judges,  to  be  a  man  who  sees,  who  con- 


best  known  painters  in  Canada,  wrote 
brief  notes  to  explain  their  own  pictures. 
Mr.  Harris  edited  them  and  arranged  for 
their  publication  in  the  Toronto  News, 
as  well  as  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  plan  will  be  adopted  at  the 
next  Exhibition  and  it  is  thought  that  it 
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"  "AT  LOW  TIDE." 

"In  the  painting  'At  Low  Tide,'  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  give  more  than  a  topo- 
graphical rendering  of  the  scene  emphasizing  the  atmospherical  effect  in  rain  clouds  and 
sunshine  on  the  Bay,  of  Fundy."— F.  H.  BRIGDEN. 


will  be  carried  out  even  better  than  in  the 
present  instance.  Several  artists,  in  the 
present  case,  did  not  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion,   possibly    because    they    did    not 


understand  exactly  what  was  intended. 
For  most  laymen  the  new  plan  made  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists'  latest  exhibi- 
tion, many  times  as  interesting  as  before. 


"MOONRISE,  OCTOBER."— MARY  HIESTER  REID. 
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'READY  FOR  PLAY."— HENRIETTA  M.  SHORE. 


It  has  even  added,  it  is  said,  to  the  appreci- 
ation of  each  artist  for  the  work  of  the 
others. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  number  of  the 
paintings  for  which  their  painters  have 
written  notes.    One  or  two  others  have  no 


notes.  We  suggest  that  those  with  the 
notes  are  very  much  more  interesting  to 
the  layman  than  those  without.  In  some 
cases  the  notes  are  inadequate;  the  artist 
has  sought  to  describe  rather  than  to  ex- 
plain his  picture.    Some  need  no  explain- 
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"EARLY  AUTUMN." 

"I  have  endeavored  to  give  interest  to  a  rather  commonplace  subject  by  painting  it  under 
an  uncommon  effect  of  light  and  shade.  I  have  relied,  for  pictorial  effect,  upon  the  decor- 
ative pattern  of  the  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  the  whole  mass  of  which  is 
enveloped  in  a  shadow  cast  by  a  passing  cloud.  The  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the 
trees  is  enhanced  by  the  strong  contrast  of  the  splash  of  sunlight  on  the  distant  hillside 
and  by  the  expanse  of  the  blue  sky."— J.  W.  BEATTY. 


ing  and  yet  an  explanatory  note  would 
lend  new  interest  to  the  picture  itself.  An- 
other year,  no  doubt,  the  artists  will  have 
caught  the  idea  better  and  those  who  did 
not  co-operate  this  year  may  by  that  time 
have  discovered  how  much  they  can  add 


to  the  pleasure  of  those  unlearned  in  tech- 
nicality, by  giving  these  notes.  The  un- 
learned may  in  this  way  be  made  learned 
and  thus  the  ranks  of  possible  picture 
buyers  may  be  etxended  to  the  glory,  not 
to  say  profit,  of  Canadian  Art. — B.B.C. 
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CHAPTER  VIII— Continued 


fTpWAS  early  in  the  bright  and  cool  of 

X  the  morning  when  we  started  for 
Eldorado,  Jim  and  I.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Locasto  to  Ribwood  and  Hoof- 
man,  the  laymen,  and  I  showed  it  to  Jim. 
He  frowned. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  palled 
up  with  that  devil,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  he's  not  so  bad,"  I  exposulated. 
"He  came  to  me  like  a  man  and  offered 
me  his  hand  in  friendship.  Said  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  What  could  I  do? 
I've  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity." 

"Sincerity  be  danged.  He's  about  as 
sincere  as  a  tame  rattlesnake.  Tut  bis  let- 
ter in  the  creek." 

But  no !     I  refused  to  listen  to  the  old 


man. 


"Well,  go  your  own  gait,"  he  said;  "but 
don't  say  that  I  didn't  warn  you." 

We  had  crossed  over  the  Klondike  to  its 
left  limit,  and  were  on  a  hillside  trail  beat- 
en down  by  the  feet  of  miners  and  pack- 
ers. Cabins  clustered  on  the  flat,  and  from 
them  plumes  of  violet  smoke  mounted  in- 
to the  golden  air.  Already  the  camp  was 
astir.  Men  were  chopping  their  wood, 
carrying  their  water.  The  long,  long  day 
was  beginning. 

Following  the  trail,  we  struck  up  Bon- 
anza, a  small  muddy  stream  in  a  narrow 
valley.  Down  in  the  creek  bed  we  could 
see  ever-increasing  signs  of  an  intense 
mining  activity.  On  every  claim  were 
dozens  of  cabins,  and  many  high  cones  of 
greyish  muck.    We  saw  men  standing  on 


raised  platforms  turning  windlasses.  We 
saw  buckets  come  up  filled  with  the  same 
dark  grey  dirt,  to  be  clumped  over  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  Sometimes  when 
the  dump  had  gradually  arisen  around 
man  and  windlass,  the  platform  in  the 
centre  of  that  dark-greyish  cone  was 
twenty  feet  high  in  the  air. 

Every  mile  the  dumps  grew  more  num- 
erous, till  some  claims  seemed  covered  with 
them.  Looking  down  from  the  trail,  they 
seemed  like  innumerable  ant-hills  block- 
ing up  the  narrow  channel,  and  around 
them  swarmed  the  little  ant-men  in  never- 
resting  activity.  The  golden  valley  open- 
ed out  to  us  in  a  vista  of  green  curves,  and 
the  cleft  of  it  was  packed  with  tents, 
cabins,  dumps  and  tailing  piles,  all  bedded 
in  a  blue  haze  of  wood  fires. 

"Look  at  that  great  centipede  striding 
across  the  valley,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Jim,  "it's  a  long  line  of 
sluice  boxes.  See  the  water  a-shinin'  in 
the  sun.  Looks  like  some  big  golden- 
hacked  caterpillar." 

The  little  ants  were  shovelling  into  it 
from  one  of  their  heaps,  and  from  that 
point  it  swirled  on  into  the  stream,  a  cur- 
rent of  mud  and  stone. 

"Seems  to  me  that  stream  would  wash 
away  all  the  gold,"  I  said.  "I  know  it's 
all  caught  in  the  riffles,  but  I  think  if  that 
dump  was  mine  I  would  want  sluice-boxes 
a  mile  long  and  about  sixteen  hundred 
riffles.  But  I  guess  they  know  what  they 
are  doing." 

About  noon  we  descended  into  the 
creek -bed  and  came  to  the  Forks.     It  was 
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a  little  town,  a  Dawson  in  miniature,  with 
all  its  sordid  aspects  infinitely  accentuated. 
It  had  dance-halls,  gambling  dens  and 
many  saloons;  every  convenience  to  ease 
the  miner  of  the  plethoric  poke.  There  in 
the  din  and  daze  and  dirt  we  tarried 
awhile;  then,  after  eating  heartily,  we 
struck  up  Eldorado. 

Here  was  the  same  feverish  activity  of 
gold-getting.  Every  claim  was  valued  at 
millions,  and  men  who  had  rarely  owned 
enough  to  buy  a  decent  coat  were  crying 
in  the  saloons  because  life  was  not  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  spend  their  sud- 
den wealth.  Nevertheless,  they  were  mak- 
ing a  good  stab  at  it.  At  the  Forks  I  in- 
quired regarding  Ribwood  and  Hoofman ; 
"Goin'  to  work  for  them,  are  you?  Well, 
they've  got  a  blamed  hard  name.  If  you 
get  a  job  elsewhere,  don't  turn  it  down." 

Jim  left  me;  he  would  work  on  no 
claim  of  Locasto's,  he  said.  He  had  a 
friend,  a  layman,  who  was  a  good  man, 
belonged  to  the  army.  He  would  try  him. 
So  we  parted. 

Ribwood  was  a  tall,  gaunt  Cornishman, 
with  a  narrow,  jutting  face  and  a  gloomy 
air;  Hoofman,  a  burly,  beet-colored  Aus- 
tralian with  a  bulging  stomach. 

"Yes,  we'll  put  you  to  work,"  said  Hoof- 
man, reading  the  letter.  "Get  your  coat 
off  and  shovel  in." 

So,  right  away,  I  found  myself  in  the 
dump-pile,  jamming  a  shovel  into  the 
pay-dirt  and  swinging  it  into  a  sluice-box 
five  feet  higher  than  my  head.  Keeping 
at  this  hour  after  hour  was  no  fun,  and  if 
ever  a  man  desisted  for  a  moment  the  hard 
eyes  of  Hoofman  was  upon  him,  and  the 
gloomy  Ribwood  had  snatched  up  a  shovel 
and  was  throwing  in  the  muck  furiously. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  he  would  shout; 
"make  the  dirt  fly.  'Taint  every  part  of 
the  world  you  fellers  can  make  your  ten 
bucks  a  day." 

And  it  can  be  said  that  never  laborer 
proved  himself  more  worthy  of  his  hire 
than  the  pick-and-shovel  man  of  those 
early  days.  Few  could  stand  it  long  with- 
out resting  up.  They  were  lean  as  wolves 
those  men  of  the  dump  and  drift,  and 
their  faces  were  gouged  and  grooved  with 
relentless  toil. 

Well,  for  three  days  I  made  the  dirt  fly ; 
but  towards  quitting  time,  I  must  say,  its 
flight  was.  a  very  uncertain  one.  Again 
I  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  becoming  toil- 


broken,  the  old  aches  and  pains  of  the 
tunnel  and  the  gravel-pit.  Towards  even- 
ing every  shovelful  of  dirt  seemed  to 
weigh  as  much  as  if  it  was  solid  gold;  in- 
deed, the  stuff  seemed  to  get  richer  and 
richer  as  the  day  advanced,  and  the  last 
half -hour  I  judged  it  must  be  nearly  all 
nuggets.  The  constant  hoisting  into  the 
overhead  sluice-box  somehow  worked  mus- 
cles that  had  never  gone  into  action  be- 
fore, and  I  ached  elaborately. 

In  the  morning  the  pains  were  fiercest. 
How  I  groaned  until  the  muscles  got 
limbered  up.  I  found  myself  using  very 
rough  language,  indeed,  groaning,  grit- 
ting my  teeth  viciously.  But  I  stayed 
with  the  work  and  held  up  my  end,  while 
the  laymen  watched  us  sedulously,  and 
seemed  to  grudge  us  even  a  moment  to 
wipe  the  sweat  out  of  our  blinded  eyes. 

I  was  glad,  indeed,  when,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day,  Ribwood  came  to  me 
and  said: 

"I  guess  you'd  better  work  up  at  the 
shaft  to-morrow.  We  want  a  man  to 
wheel  muck." 

They  had  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  hillside. 
They  were  down  some  forty  feet  and  were 
drifting  in,  wheeling  the  pay-dirt  down  a 
series  of  planks  placed  on  trestles  to  the 
dump.  I  gripped  the  handles  of  a  wheel- 
barrow loaded  to  overspilling,  and  steered 
it  down  that  long  unsteady  gangway  full 
of  uneven  joins  and  sudden  angles.  Time 
and  again  I  ran  off  the  track,  but  after 
the  first  day  I  became  quite  an  expert  at 
the  business.  My  spirits  rose.  I  was  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  miner. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Turning  the  windlass  over  the  shaft  was 
a  little,  tough  mud-rat,  who  excited  in  me 
the  liveliest  sense  of  aversion.  Pat  Doo- 
gan  was  his  name,  but  I  will  call  him  the 
"Worm." 

The  Worm  was  the  foulest-mouthed 
specimen  I  have  yet  met.  He  had  the 
lowest  forehead  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  white 
man,  and  such  a  sharp,  ferrety  little  face. 
His  reddish  hair  had  the  prison  clip,  and 
his  little  reddish  eyes  were  alive  with  craft 
and  cruelty.  I  noticed  he  always  regard- 
ed me  with  a  peculiarly  evil  grin,  that 
wrinkled  up  his  cheeks  and  levealed  his 
hideously  blackened  teeth.  From  the 
first  he  gave  me  a  creepy  feeling,  a  dis- 
gust as  if  I  were  near  some  slimy  reptile. 
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Yet  the  Worm  tried  to  make  up  to  me. 
He  would  tell  me  stories  blended  of  the 
horrible  and  the  grotesque.  One  in  par- 
ticular I  remember. 

"Youse  wanta  know  how  I  lost  me  last 
job.  I'll  tell  youse.  You  see,  it  was  like 
dis.  Dere  was  two  Blackmoore  guys  dat 
got  into  de  country  dis  Spring;  came  by 
St.  Michaels ;  Hindoos  dey  was.  Well,  one 
of  them  'Sicks'  (an'  dey  looked  sick,  dey 
was  so  loose  and  weary  in  dere  style)  got 
a  job  from  old  man  Gustafson  down  de 
shaft  muckin'  up  and  fillin'  de  buckets. 

"Well,  dere  was  dat  Blackmoore  down 
in  de  deep  hole  one  day  when  I  comes 
along,  an  strikes  old  Gus  for  a  job.  So, 
seeing  as  de  man  on  de  windlass  wanted 
to  quit,  he  passed  it  up  to  me,  an'  I  took 
right  hold  and  started  in. 

"Say,  I  was  feelin'  powerful  mean.  I'd 
just  finished  up  a  two  weeks'  drunk,  an' 
you  tink  de  booze  wasn't  workin'  in  me 
some.  I  was  seein'  all  kinds  of  dam  funny 
things.  Why,  as  I  was  a-turnin'  away  at 
dat  ol'  windlass  der  was  red  spiders  craw- 
lin'  up  me  legs.  But  I  was  wise.  I  would- 
n't look  at  dem  tings,  give  dem  de  go-by. 
Den  a  yeller  rat  got  gay  wid  me  and  did 
some  stunts  on  me  windlass.  But  still  I 
wouldn't  let  on.  Den  der  was  some  green 
snakes  dat  wriggled  over  de  platform  like 
shiny  streaks  on  de  water.  Sure,  I  didn't 
like  dat  one  bit,  but  I  says,  'dere  ain't  no 
snakes  in  de  darned  country,  Pat,  and  you 
knows  it.  It's  just  a  touch  of  de  horrors, 
dat's  all.  Just  pass  'em  up,  boy;  don't 
take  no  notice  of  dem.' 

"Well,  dis  went  on  till  I  begins  to  get 
all  shaky  and  jumpy,  an'  I  was  mighty 
glad  when  de  time  came  to  quit,  and  de 
boys  down  below  gives  me  de  holler  to 
pull  dem  up." 

"So  I  started  hoistin'  wid  dose  snakes 
and  spiders  and  rats  jus'  cavortin'  round 
me  like  mad,  when  all  to  once  who  should 
I  hoists  outa  de  bowels  of  de  earth  but  de 
very  devil  himself." 

"His  face  was  black.  I  could  see  de 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  he  had  a  big  dirty 
towel  tied  round  his  head.  Well,  say,  it 
was  de  limit.  At  de  sight  of  dat  ferocious 
monster  comin'  after  old  Pat  I  gives  one 
yell,  drops  de  crank-handle  of  de  wind- 
lass, an  makes  a  flyin'  leap  down  de  dump. 
I  hears  an  awful  shriek,  and  de  bucket] 
and  de  devil  goes  down  smash  to  de  bot-| 


torn  of  de  shaft,  t'irty-five  feet.  But  I 
kep'  on  runnin'.    I  was  so  scared. 

"Well,  how  was  I  to  know  dey  had  a 
Blackmoore  down  dere?  He  was  a  stiff 
when  dey  got  him  up,  but  how  was  I  to 
joiow?    So  I  lost  me  job." 

On  another  occasion  he  told  me: 

"Say,  kid,  youse  didn't  know  as  I  was 
liable  to  fits,  did  youse?  Dat's  so;  eppy- 
lepsy  de  doctor  tells  me.  Dat's  what  I  am 
scared  of.  You  see,  it's  like  dis :  if  one  of 
dem  fits  should  hit  me  when  I'm  hoistin' 
de  boys  outer  de  shaft,  den  it  would  be  a 
pity.  I  would  sure  lose  me  job  like  de 
oder  time." 

He  was  the  most  degraded  type  of  man 
I  had  yet  met  on  my  travels,  a  typical  de- 
generate, dirty,  drunken,  diseased.  He 
had  three  suits  of  underclothing,  which 
he  never  washed.  He  would  wear  through 
all  three  in  succession,  and  when  the  last 
got  too  dirty  for  words  he  would  throw  it 
under  his  trunk  and  sorrowfully  go  back 
to  the  first,  keeping  up  this  rotation  till 
all  were  worn  out. 

One  day  Hoofman  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  go  down  the  shaft  and  work  in  the 
drift.  Accordingly,  next  morning  I  and 
a  huge  Slav,  by  name  Dooley  Rileyvitch, 
were  lowered  down  into  the  darkness. 

The  Slav  initiated  me.  Every  foot  of 
dirt  had  to  be  thawed  out  by  means  of 
wood  fires.  We  built  a  fire  at  the  far  end 
of  the  drift  every  night,  covering  the 
face  we  were  working.  First  we  would  lay 
kindling,  then  dry  spruce  lying  length- 
ways, then  a  bank  of  green  wood  standing 
on  end  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  shed  the 
dirt  that  sloughed  down  from  the  roof.  In 
the  morning  our  fire  would  be  burned 
out,  and  enough  pay-dirt  thawed  out  to 
keep  us  picking  all  day. 

Down  there  I  found  it  the  hardest  work 

of  all.     We  had  to  be  careful  that  the 

smoke  had  cleared  from  the  drift  before 

we    ventured    in,    for    frequently    miners 

were   asphyxiated.      Indeed,    the   bad  air 

never  went  entirely  away.     It  made  my 

eyes  sore,  my  head  ache.     Yet,  curiously 

enough,  so  long  as  you  were  down  there 

it  did  not  affect  you  so  much.     It  was 

when  you  stepped  out  of  the  bucket  and 

struck  the  pure  outer  air  that  you  reeled 

I  and  became  dizzy.     It  was  blinding,  too. 

lOften  at  supper  have  my  eyes  been  so 

iblurred  and  sore  I  had  to  grope  around 
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uncertainly  for  the  sugar  bowl  and  the  tin 
of  cream. 

In  the  drift  it  was  always  cool.  The 
roof  kept  sloughing  down  on  us,  and  we 
had  really  gone  in  too  far  for  our  own 
safety.  l>ut  the  layman  cared  little  for 
that.  At  the  end  of  the  drift  the  roof  was 
so  low  we  were  bent  almost  double,  pick- 
ing at  the  hard  face  in  all  kinds  of  cramp- 
ed positions,  and  dragging  after  us  the 
heavy  bucket.  To  the  big  Slav  it  was  all 
in  the  day's  work,  but  to  me  it  was  hard, 
hard. 

The  shaft  was  almost  forty  feet  deep. 
For  the  first  ten  feet  a  ladder  ran  down 
it,  then  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  the  exca- 
vators had  decided  to  abandon  it.  I  often 
looked  at  this  useless  bit  of  ladder  and 
wondered  why  it  had  been  left  unfinished. 

Every  morning  the  Worm  hoisted  us 
down  into  the  darkness,  and  at  night  drew 
us  up.     Once  he  said  to  me: 

"Say,  wouldn't  it  be  de  tough  luck  if 
I  was  to  take  a  fit  when  I  was  hoistin' 
youse  up?  Such  a  nice  bit  of  a  boy,  too, 
an'  I  guess  I'd  lose  my  job  over  de  head 
of  it." 

I  said:  "Cut  that  out,  or  you'll  have  me 
so  scared  I  won't  go  down." 

He  grinned  unpleasantly  and  said  no- 
thing more.  Yet  somehow  he  was  getting 
on  my  nerves  terribly. 

It  was  one  evening  we  had  banked  up 
our  fires  and  were  ready  to  be  hoisted  up. 
Dooley  Rileyvich  went  first,  and  I  watched 
him  blot  out  the  bit  of  blue  for  a  while. 
Then,  slowly,  down  came  the  bucket  for 
me. 

I  got  in.  I  was  feeling  uneasy  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  devoutly  wished  I  were 
anvwhere  else  but  in  that  hideous  hole. 
I  felt  mvself  leave  the  ground  and  rise 
steadily.  The  walls  of  the  shaft  elided 
past  me.  Up,  up,  I  went.  The  bit  of 
blue  sky  grew  bigger,  bigger.  There  was 
a  star  shining  there.  I  watched  it.  I 
heard  the  creak,  creak  of  the  windlass 
crank.  Somehow  it  seemed  to  have  a  sin- 
ister sound.  It  seemed  to  say:  "Have  a 
care,  have  a  care."  I  was  ten  feet  from 
the  top.  The  bucket  was  rocking  a  little, 
so  I  put  out  mv  hand  and  grasped  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  steady  mvself. 

Then,  at  that  instant,  it  seemed  the 
weight  of  the  bucket  pressing  up  against 
my  feet  was  suddenly  removed,  and  my 
arm  was  nigh  jerked   out  of  its  socket. 


There  I  was  hanging  desperately  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  while,  with  a 
crash  that  made  my  heart  sick,  the  bucket 
dashed  to  the  bottom.  At  last,  I  realised, 
the  Worm  had  had  his  fit. 

Quickly  I  gripped  with  both  hands. 
With  a  great  effort  I  raised  myself  rung 
by  rung  on  the  ladder.  I  was  panic- 
stricken,  faint  with  fear ;  but  some  instinct 
had  made  me  hold  on  desperately.  Diz- 
zily I  hung  all  a-shudder,  half -sobbing. 
A  minute  seemed  like  a  year. 

Ah !  there  was  the  face  of  Dooley  look- 
ing  down  on  me.  He  saw  me  clinging 
there.  He  was  anxiously  shouting  to  me 
to  come  up.  Mastering  an  overpowering 
nausea  I  raised  myself.  At  last  I  felt  his 
strong  arms  around  me,  and  here,  I 
swear  it  on  a  stack  of  Bibles ;  that  brutish 
Slav  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  God's  own 
angels. 

I  was  on  firm  ground  at  la.«t.  The 
Worm  was  lying  stiff  and  rigid.  Without 
a  word  the  stalwart  Slav  took  him  on  his 
brawny  shoulder.  The  creek  was  down- 
hill but  fifty  yards.  Ere  we  reached  it 
the  Worm  had  begun  to  show  signs  of 
reviving  consciousness.  When  we  got  to 
the  edge  of  the  icy  water  he  was  beginning 
to  groan  and  open  his  eyes  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Leave  me  alone,"  he  says  to  Rileyvich  ; 
"you  Slavonian  swine,  lemme  go." 

Not  so  the  Slav.  Holding  the  wriggling, 
writhing  little  man  in  his  powerful  arms 
he  plunged  him  heels  over  head  in  the 
muddy  current  of  the  creek. 

"I  guess  I  cure  dose  fits,  anyway,"  he 
said  grimly. 

Struggling,  spluttering,  blaspheming, 
the  little  man  freed  himself  at  last  and 
staggered  ashore.  He  cursed  Rileyvich 
most  comprehensively.  He  had  not  yet 
seen  me,  and  I  heard  him  wailing: 

"Sure  de  boy's  a  stiff.  Just  my  luck; 
I've  lost  my  job." 

CHAPTER  X 

"You'd  better  quit,"  said  the  Prodigal. 

It  was  the  evening  of  my  mishap,  and 
he  had  arrived  unexpectedly  from  town. 

"Yes,  I  mean  to,"  I  answered.  "I 
wouldn't  go  down  there  again  for  a  farm. 
I  feel  as  weak  as  a  sick  baby.  I  couldn't 
stay  another  day." 

"Well,  that  goes,"  said  he.  "It  just  fit* 
in  with  my  plans.  I'm  getting  Jim  to 
come  in,  too.     I've  realised  on  that  stuff 
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I  bought,  made  over  three  thousand  clear 
profit,  and  with  it  I've  made  a  dicker  for 
a  property  on  the  bench  above  Bonanza, 
Gold  Hill  they  call  it.  I've  a  notion  it's 
all  right.  Anyway,  we'll  tunnel  in  and 
see.  You  and  Jim  will  have  a  quarter 
share  each  for  your  work,  while  I'll  have 
an  extra  quarter  for  the  capital  I've  put  in. 
Is  it  a  go?" 

I  said  it  was. 

"Thought  it  would  be.  I've  had  the 
papers  made  out,  you  can  sign  right  now." 
'  So  I  signed,  and  next  day  found  us  all 
three  surveying  our  claim.  We  put  up 
a  tent,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
build  a  cabin.  Right  away  we  began  to 
level  off  the  ground.  The  work  was  pleas- 
ant, and  conducted  in  such  friendship 
that  the  time  passed  most  happily.  In- 
deed, mv  only  worry  was  about  Berna. 
She  had  never  ceased  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  my  mind.  I  schooled  myself  into 
the  belief  that  she  was  all  right,  but,  thank 
God,  every  moment  was  bringing  her 
nearer  to  me. 

One  morning,  when  we  were  out  in  the 
woods  cutting  timber  for  the  cabin,  I  said 
to  Jim : 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  more 
about  that  man  Mosely?" 

He  stopped  chopping,  and  lowered  the 
axe  he  had  poised  aloft. 
.  "No,  boy ;  I've  had  no  mail  at  all.    Wait 
awhile." 

He  swung  his  axe  with  viciously  force- 
ful strokes.  His  cheery  face  had  become 
so  downcast  that  I  bitterly  blamed  myself 
for  my  want  of  tact.  However,  the  cloud 
soon  passed. 

About  two  days  after  the  Prodigal  said 
to  me: 

"I  saw  your  little  guttersnipe  friend  to- 
day." 

"Indeed,  where?"  I  asked;  for  I  had 
often  thought  of  the  Worm,  thought  of 
him  with  fear  and  loathing. 

"Well,  sir,  he  was  just  getting  the 
grandest  dressing-down  I  ever  saw  a  man 
get.  And  do  you  know  who  was  handing 
it  to  him — Locasto,  no  less." 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  the 
smoke. 

"I  was  just  coming  along  the  trail  from 
the  Forks  when  I  suddenly  heard  voices 
in  the  bush.    The  big  man  was  saying: 

"  'Lookee  here,  Pat,  you  know  if  I  just 
liked  to  say  half  a  dozen  words  I  could 


land  you  in  the  penitentiary  for  the  rest 
of  your  days.' 

"Then  the  little  man's  wheedling  voice: 

"  '  Well,  I  did  me  best,  Jack.  I  know  I 
bungled  the  job,  but  youse  don't  want  to 
cast  dem  t'ings  up  to  me.  Dere's  more 
dan  me  orter  be  in  de  pen.  Dere's  no 
good  in  de  pot  callin'  de  kettle  black,  is 
dere?' 

"Then  Black  Jack  flew  off  the  handle. 
You  know  he's  got  a  system  of  man- 
handling that's  near  the  record  in  these 
parts.  Well,  he  just  landed  on  the  little 
man.  He  got  him  down  and  started  to 
lambast  the  Judas  out  of  him.  He  gave 
him  the  'leather,'  and  then  some.  I 
guess  he'd  have  done  him  to  a  finish 
hadn't  I  been  Johnnie  on  the  spot.  At 
sight  of  me  he  gives  a  curse,  jumps  on 
his  horse  and  goes  off  at  a  canter.  Well, 
I  propped  the  little  man  against  a  tree, 
and  then  some  fellows  came  along,  and  we 
got  him  some  brandy.  But  he  was  badly 
done  up.  He  kept  saying:  'Oh,  de  devil, 
de  big  devil,  sure  I'll  give  him  his  be- 
fore I  get  t'rough.'    Funny,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  strange;"  and  for  some  time 
I  pondered  over  the  remarkable  strange- 
ness of  it. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Jim ;  "has 
any  one  seen  the  Jam-wagon?" 

"Oh  yes."  answered  the  Prodigal ;  "poor 
beggar!  he's  down  and  out.  After  the 
fight  he  went  to  pieces,  every  one  treating; 
him,  and  so  on.  You  remember  Bull- 
hammer?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  the  last  I  saw  of  the  Jam-wagon 
he  was  cleaning  cuspidors  in  Bullham- 
mer's  saloon." 


We  had  hauled  the  logs  for  the  cabin, 
and  the  foundation  was  laid.  Now  we 
were  building  up  the  walls,  placing  be- 
tween every  log  a  thick  wadding  of 
moss.  Every  day  saw  our  future  home 
nearer  completion. 

One  evening  I  spied  the  saturnine  Rib- 
wood  climbing  the  hill  to  our  tent.  He 
hailed  me: 

"Say,  vou're  just  the  man  I  want." 

"What  for?"  I  asked;  "not  to  go  down 
that  shaft  again?" 

"No.  Say !  we  want  a  night  watchman 
up  at  the  claim  to  go  on  four  hours  a 
night  at  a  dollar  an  hour.    You  see,  there's 
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been  a  lot  of  sluice-box  robberies  lately, 
and  we're  scared  for  our  clean-up.  We're 
running  two  ten-hour  shifts  now  and 
cleaning  up  every  three  days;  but  there's 
four  hours  every  night  the  place  is  desert- 
ed, and  Hoofman  proposed  we  should  get 
you  to  keep  watch." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I'll  run  up  every  even- 
ing if  the  others  don't  object." 

They  did  not;  so  the  next  night,  and 
for  about  a  dozen  after  that,  I  spent  the 
darkest  hours  watching  on  the  claim 
where  previously  I  had  worked. 

There  was  never  any  real  darkness  down 
there  in  that  narrow  valley,  but  there  was 
dusk  of  a  kind  that  made  everything  grey 
and  uncertain.  It  was  a  vague,  nebulous 
atmosphere  in  which  objects  merged  into 
each  other  confusedly.  Bushes  came  down 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  we  were 
working,  dense-growing  alder  and  birch 
that  would  have  concealed  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  sluice-robbers. 

It  was  the  dimmest  and  most  uncertain 
hour  of  the  four,  and  I  was  sitting  at  my 
post  of  guard.  As  the  night  was  chilly 
I  had  brought  along  an  old  grey  blanket, 
similar  in  colour  to  the  mound  of  the  pay- 
dirt.  There  had  been  quite  a  cavity  dug 
in  the  dump  during  the  day,  and  into  this 
I  crawled  and  wrapped  myself  in  my 
blanket.  From  my  position  I  could  see 
the  string  of  boxes  containg  the  riffles. 
Over  me  brooded  the  vast  silence  of  the 
night,  and  by  my  side  lay  a  loaded  shot- 
gun. 

"If  the  swine  come,"  said  Ribwood, 
"let  'em  have  a  clean-up  of  lead  instead  of 
gold." 

Lying  there.  I  got  to  thinking  of  the 
robberies.  They  were  remarkable.  All 
had  been  done  by  an  expert.  In  some 
cases  the  riffles  had  been  extracted  and 
the  gold  scooped  out ;  in  others  a  quantity 
of  mercury  had  been  poured  in  at  the 
upper  end,  and,  as  it  passed  down  the 
boxes,  the  "quick"  had  gathered  up  the 
dust.  Each  time  the  robbers  had  cleaned 
up  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  within  the  past  month.  There  was 
some  mysterious  master-crook  in  our 
midst,  one  who  operated  swiftly  and  sure- 
ly, and  left  absolutely  no  clue  of  his  iden- 
tity. 

Tt  was  strange,  I  thought.  What  nerve, 
what  cunning,  what  skill  must  this  mid- 
night thief  be  possessed  of !    What  desper- 


ate chances  was  he  taking!  For,  in  the 
miners'  eyes,  cache-stealing  and  sluice-box 
robbing  were  in  the  same  category,  and 
the  punishment  was — well,  a  rope  and  the 
nearest  tree  of  size.  Among  those  strong, 
grim  men  justice  would  be  stern  and 
swift. 

I  was  very  quiet  for  a  while,  watching 
dreamily  the  dark  shadows  of  the  dusk. 

Hist!  What  was  that?  Surely  the 
bushes  were  moving  over  there  by  the  hill- 
side. I  strained  my  eyes.  I  was  right: 
they  were. 

I  was  all  nerves  and  excitement  now, 
my  heart  beating  wildly,  my  eyes  boring 
through  the  gloom.  Very  softly  I  put  out 
my  hand  and  grasped  the  shot-gun. 

I  watched  and  waited.  A  man  was 
parting  the  bushes.  Stealthily,  very  steal- 
thily, he  was  peering  around.  He  hesi- 
tated, paused,  peered  again,  crouched  on 
all-fours,  crept  forward  a  little.  Every- 
thing was  quiet  as  a  grave.  Down  in  the 
cabins  the  tired  men  slept  peacefully ;  still- 
ness and  solitude. 

Cautiously  the  man,  crawling  like  a 
snake,  works  his  way  to  the  sluice-boxes. 
None  but  a  keen  watcher  could  have  seen 
him.  Again  and  again  he  pauses,  peers 
around,  listens  intently.  Very  carefully, 
with  my  eyes  fixed  on  him,  I  lift  the  gun. 

Now  he  has  gained  the  shadow  of  the 
nearest  sluice-box.  He  clings  to  the 
trestle-work,  clings  so  closely  you  could 
scarcely  tell  him  apart  from  it.  He  is 
like  a  rat,  dark,  furtive,  sinister.  Slowly 
I  lift  the  gun  to  my  shoulder.  I  have  him 
covered. 

I  wait.  Somehow  I  am  loath  to  shoot. 
My  nerves  are  a-quiver.  Proof,  more 
proof,  I  say.  I  see  him  working  busily, 
lying  flat  alonside  the  boxes.  How 
crafty,  how  skilful  he  is!  He  is  discon- 
necting the  boxes.  He  will  let  the  water 
run  to  the  ground;  then,  there  in  the  ex- 
posed riffles,  will  be  his  harvest.  Will  I 
shoot    .     .     .     now    ...    I  will 

Then,  in  the  midnight  hush,  my  gun 
blazed  forth.  With  one  scream  the  man 
tumbled  down,  carrying  along  with  him 
the  disconnected  box.  The  water  rushed 
over  to  the  ground  in  a  deluge.  I  must 
catch  him.  There  he  lay  in  that  pouring 
stream     .     .     .    Now  I  have  him. 

There  in  that  torrent  of  water  I  grap- 
pled with  my  man.  Over  and  over  we 
rolled.     He  tried  to  gouge  me.     He  was 
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small,  but  oh,  how  strong !  He  held  down 
his  face.  Fiercely  I  wrenched  it  up  to 
the  light.    Heavens !  it  was  the  Worm. 

I  gave  a  cry  of  surprise,  and  my  clutch 
on  him  must  have  weakened,  for  at  that 
moment  he  gave  a  violent  wrench,  a  cat- 
like twist,  and  tore  himself  free.  Men 
were  coming,  were  shouting,  were  running 
in  from  all  directions. 

"Catch  him!"  I  cried.  "Yonder  he 
goes." 

But  the  little  man  was  shooting  forward 
like  a  deer.  He  was  in  the  bushes  now, 
bursting  through  everything,  dodging  and 
twisting  up  the  hill.  Right  and  left  ran 
his  pursuers,  mistaking  each  other  for  the 
robber  in  the  semi-gloom,  yelling  frantic- 
ally, mad  with  the  excitement  of  a  man- 
hunt. And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  I  lay 
in  a  pool  of  mud  and  water,  with  a  sprain- 
ed wrist  and  a  bite  on  my  leg. 

"Why  in  hell  didn't  you  hold  him?" 
shouted  Rib  wood. 

"I  couldn't."  I  answered.  "I  saved  your 
clean-up,  and  he  got  some  of  the  lead. 
Besides,  I  know  who  he  is." 

"You  don't!    Who  is  he?" 

"Pat  Doogan." 

"You  don't  say.  Well,  I'm  darned. 
You're  sure?" 

"Dead  sure." 

"Swear  it  in  Court?" 

'"I  will." 

"Well,  that's  all  right.  We'll  get  him. 
I'll  go  into  town  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  get  out  a  warrant  for  him." 

He  went,  but  the  next  evening  back  he 
returned,  looking  very  surly  and  disgrunt- 
led. 

"Well,  what  about  the  warrant?"  said 
Hoofman. 

"Didn't  get  it." 

"Didn't  get " 

"No,  didn't  get  it,"  snapped  Ribwood. 
"Look  here,  Hoofman,  I  met  Locasto. 
Black  Jack  says  Pat  was  cached  away, 
dead  to  all  the  world,  in  the  backroom  of 
the  Omega  Saloon  all  night.  There's  two 
loafers  and  the  barkeep  to  back  him  up. 
What  can  we  do  in  the  face  of  that?  Say, 
young  feller,  I  guess  you  mistook  your 
man." 

"I  guess  I  did  not,"  I  protested  stoutly. 

They  both  looked  at  me  for  a  moment 
and  shrugged  their  shoulders. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  days  went  on  and  the  cabin  was 
quietly  nearing  completion.  The  roof  of 
poles  was  in  place.  It  only  remained  to 
cover  it  with  moss  and  thawed-out  earth 
to  make  it  our  future  home.  I  think  these 
were  the  happiest  days  I  spent  in  the 
North.  We  were  such  a  united  trio.  Each 
was  eager  to  do  more  than  the  other,  and 
we  vied  in  little  acts  of  mutual  consider- 
ation. 

Once  again  I  congratulated  myself  on 
my  partners.  Jim,  though  sometimes  bel- 
licosely  evangelical,  was  the  soul  of  kindly 
goodness,  cheerfulness  and  patience.  It 
was  refreshing  to  know  among  so  many 
sin  -  calloused  men  one  who  always 
rang  true,  true  as  the  gold  in 
the  pan.  As  for  the  Prodigal,  he 
was  a  Prince.  I  often  thought  that 
God  at  the  birth  of  him  must  have  reached 
out  to  the  sunshine  and  crammed  a 
mighty  handful  of  it  into  the  boy.  Sure- 
ly it  is  better  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world  to  have  a  temperament  of  eternal 
cheer. 

As  for  me.  I  have  ever  been  at  the 
mercy  of  mods,  easily  elated,  quickly  cast 
down.  I  have  always  been  abnormally 
sensitive,  affected  by  sunshine  and  by 
shadows,  vacillating,  intense  in  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  truly  happy  in  those  days, 
finding  time  in  the  long  evenings  to  think 
of  the  scenes  of  stress  and  sorrow  I  had 
witnessed,  reconstructing  the  past,  and 
having  importune  me  again  and  again 
the  many  characters  in  my  life  drama. 

Always  and  always  I  saw  the  girl,  elus- 
ively  sweet,  almost  unreal,  a  thing  to  en- 
shrine in  that  ideal  alcove  of  our  hearts 
we  keep  for  our  saints.  (And  God  help 
us  always  to  keep  shining  there  a  great 
light.) 

Many  others  importuned  me :  Pinklove, 
Globstock,  Pondersby,  Marks,  old  Wilo- 
vich,  all  dead;  Bulihammer,  the  Jam- 
wagon,  Mosher,  the  Winklesteins,  plung- 
ed in  the  vortex  of  the  gold-born  city; 
and  lastly,  looming  over  all,  dark  and 
ominous,  the  handsome,  bold,  sinister  face 
of  Locasto.  Well,  maybe  I  weuld  never 
see  any  of  them  again. 

Yet  more  and  more  my  dream  hours 
were  jealously  consecrated  to  Berna.  How 
ineffably  sweet  were  they.  How  full  of 
delicious  imagings.      How    pregnant  of 
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high  hope.  0,  I  was  born  to  love,  I  think, 
and  I  never  loved  but  one.  This  story 
of  my  life  is  the  story  of  Berna.  It  is 
a  thing  of  words  and  words  and  words, 
yet  every  word  is  Berna,  Berna.  Feel  the 
heartache  behind  it  all.  Read  between  the 
lines,  Berna,  Berna. 

Often  in  the  evenings  we  went  to  the 
Forks,  which  was  a  lively  place  indeed. 
Here  was  all  the  recklessness  and  revel  of 
Dawson  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  infinitely 
more  gross.  Here  were  the  dance-hall 
girls,  not  the  dazzling  creatures  in  dia- 
monds and  Paris  gowns,  the  belles  of  the 
Monte  Carlo  and  the  Tivoli,  but  drabs 
self-convicted  by  their  coarse,  puffy  faces. 
Here  the  men,  fresh  from  their  day's 
work,  the  mud  of  the  claim  hardly  dry 
on  their  boot-tops,  were  buying  wine  with 
nuggets  they  had  filched  from  sluice-box, 
dump  and  drift. 

There  was  wholesale  robbery  going  on 
in  the  gold-camp.  On  many  claims  where 
the  owners  were  known  to  be  unsuspicious, 
men  would  work  for  small  wages  because 
of  the  gold  they  were  able  to  filch.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  operators  were 
paying  their  men  in  trade-dust  valued  at 
sixteen  dollars  an  ounce,  yet  so  adulterat- 
ed with  black  sand  as  to  be  really  worth 
about  fourteen.  All  these  things  contri- 
buted to  the  low  morale  of  the  camp. 
Easy  come,  easy  go  with  money,  a  wild 
intoxication  of  success  in  the  air;  gold 
gouged  in  glittering  heaps  from  the 
ground  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
squandered  in  a  carnival  of  lust  and  sin. 

The  Prodigal  was  always  "snooping" 
around  and  gleaning  information  from 
most  mysterious  sources.  One  evening  he 
came  to  us. 

"Boys,  get  ready  quick.  There's  a 
rumor  of  a  stampede  for  a  new  creek, 
Ophir  Creek  they  call  it,  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide  somewhere.  A  pros- 
pector went  down  ten  feet  and  got  fifty- 
cent  dirt.  We've  got  to  get  in  on  this. 
There's  a  mob  coming  from  Dawson,  but 
we'll  get  there  before  the  rush." 

Quickly  we  got  together  blankets  and 
a  little  grub,  and,  keeping  out  of  sight, 
we  crawled  up  on  the  hill  under  cover  of 
the  brush.  Soon  we  came  to  a  place  from 
which  we  could  command  a  full  view  of 
th»  valley.  Here  we  lay  down,  awaiting 
developments.  It  was  at  the  hour  of  dusk. 
Scarfs  of  smoke  wavered  over  the  cabins 


down  in  the  valley.  On  the  far  slope  of 
Eldorado  I  saw  a  hawk  soar  upwards. 
Surely  a  man  was  moving  amid  the  brush, 
two  men,  a  dozen  men,  moving  in  single 
file  very  stealthily.     I  pointed  them  out. 

"It's  the  stampede,"  whispered  Jim. 
"We've  got  to  get  on  to  the  trail  of  that 
crowd.  Travel  like  blazes.  We  can  cut 
them  off  at  the  head  of  the  valley." 

So  we  struck  into  the  stampede  gait,  a 
wild,  jolting,  desperate  pace,  that  made 
the  wind  pant  in  our  lungs  like  bellows, 
and  jarred  our  bones  in  their  sockets. 
Through  brush  and  scrub  timber  we 
burst.  Thorny  vines  tore  at  us  detaining- 
ly,  swampy  niggerheads  impeded  us;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  stampede  was  in  our 
blood,  and  we  plunged  down  gulches, 
floundered  over  marshes,  climbed  steep 
ridges  and  crashed  through  dense  masses 
of  underwood. 

"Throw  away  your  blankets,  boys," 
said  the  Prodigal.  "Just  keep  a  little 
grub.  Eldorado  was  staked  on  a  stam- 
pede. Maybe  we're  in  on  another  Eldor- 
ado. We  must  connect  with  that  bunch 
if  Ave  break  our  necks." 

It  was  hours  after  when  we  overtook 
them,  about  a  dozen  men,  all  in  the  mad- 
dest hurry,  and  casting  behind  them 
glances  of  furtive  apprehension.  When 
they  saw  us  they  were  hugely  surprised. 
Ribwood  was  one  of  the  party. 

"Hello,"  he  says  roughly;  "any  more 
coming  after  you  boys." 

"Don't  see  them,"  said  the  Prodigal 
breathlessly.  "We  spied  you  and  cotton- 
ed on  to  what  was  up,  so  we  made  a  fierce 
hike  to  get  in  on  it.  Gee,  I'm  all  tucker- 
ed out." 

"All  right,  get  in  line.  I  guess  there's 
lots  for  us  all.  You're  in  on  a  good  thing, 
all  right.     Come  along." 

So  off  we  started  again.  The  leader 
was  going  like  one  possessed.  We  blund- 
ered on  behind.  We  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divide  looking  into  another 
vast  valley.  What  a  magnificent  country 
it  was !  What  a  great  manceuvring-ground 
it  would  make  for  an  army!  What  splen- 
did open  spaces,  and  round  smooth  hills, 
and  dimly  blue  valleys,  and  silvery  wind- 
ing creeks !  It  was  veritably  a  park  of  the 
Gods,  and  enclosing  it  was  the  monstrous, 
corrugated  palisade  of  the  Rockies. 

But  there  was  small  space  to  look 
around.     On  we  went  in  the  same  mad, 
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heart-breaking   hurry,     mile    after   mile, 
hour  after  hour. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  banner  creek, 
boys,"  the  whisper  ran  down  the  line. 
"We're  in  luck.  "We'll  all  be  Klondike 
Kings  yet." 

Cheering,  wasn't  it?  So  on  we  went, 
hotter  than  ever,  content  to  follow  the 
man  of  iron  who  was  guiding  us  to  the 
virgin  treasure. 

We  had  been  pounding  along  all  night, 
up  hill  and  down  dale.  The  sun  rose, 
the  dawn  blossomed,  the  dew  dried  on  the 
blueberry;  it  was  morning.  Still  we  kept 
up  our  fierce  gait.  Would  our  leader 
never  come  to  his  destination?  By  what 
roundabout  route  was  he  guiding  us?  The 
sun  climbed  up  in  the  blue  sky,  the  heat 
quivered;  it  was  noon.  We  panted  as 
we  pelted  on,  parched  and  weary,  faint 
and  footsore.  The  excitement  of  the 
stampede  had  sustained  us,  and  we  scarce- 
ly had  noted  the  flight  of  time.  We  had 
been  walking  for  fourteen  hours,  yet  not 
a  man  faltered.  I  was  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue;  my  feet  were  a  mass  of  blisters, 
and  every  step  was  intolerable  pain  to  me. 
But  still  our  leader  kept  on. 

"I  guess  we'll  fool  those  trying  to  fol- 
low us,"  snapped  Ribwood  grimly. 

Suddenly  the  Prodigal  said  to  me: 
"Say,  you  boys  will  have  to  go  on  without 
me.  I'm  all  in.  Go  ahead,  I'll  follow 
after  I'm  rested  up." 
'  He  dropped  in  a  limp  heap  on  the 
ground  and  instantly  fell  asleep.  Several 
of  the  others  had  dropped  out  too.  They 
fell  asleep  where  they  gave  up,  utterly 
exhausted.  We  had  now  been  going  six- 
teen hours,  and  still  our  leaders  kept  on. 

"You're  pretty  tough  for  a  youngster," 
growled  one  of  them  to  me.  "Keep  it 
up,  we're  almost  there." 

So  I  hobbled  along  painfully,  though 
the  desire  to  throw  myself  down  was  be- 
coming imperative.  Just  ahead  was  Jim, 
sturdily  holding  his  own.  The  others  were 
reduced  to  a  bare  half-dozen. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  reached  the  creek.  Up  it  our  leader 
plunged,  till  he  came  to  a  place  where  a 
rude  shaft  had  been  dug.  We  gathered 
around  him.  He  was  a  typical  prospector, 
a  child  of  hope,  lean,  swarthy,  clear-eyed. 

"Here  it  is,  boys,"  he  said.  "Here's  my 
discovery  stake.  Now  you  fellows  go  up 
or  down,  anywhere  you've  a  notion  to,  and 


put  in  your  stakes  five  hundred  feet  to 
a  claim.  You  all  know  what  a  lottery  it 
is.  Maybe  you'll  stake  a  million-dollar 
claim,  maybe  a  blank.  Mining's  all  a 
gamble.  But  go  ahead,  boys.  I  wish  you 
luck." 

So  we  strung  out,  and,  coming  in  ro- 
tation, Jim  and  I  staked  seven  and  eight 
below  discovery. 

"Seven's  a  lucky  number  for  me,"  said 
Jim ;  "I've  a  notion  this  claim's  a  good 
one." 

"I  don't  care,"  I  said,  "for  all  the  gold 
in  the  world.  What  I  want  is  sleep,  sleep, 
rest  and  sleep." 

So  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  bit  of 
moss,  and,  covering  my  head  with  my  coat 
to  ward  off  the  mosquitoes,  in  a  few  min- 
utes I  was  dead  to  the  world. 

CHAPTER  XII 

I  was  awakened  by  the  Prodigal. 

"Rouse  up,"  he  was  saying;  "you've 
slept  right  round  the  clock.  We've  got 
to  get  back  to  town  and  record  those 
claims.     Jim's  gone  three  hours  ago." 

It  was  five  o'clock  of  a  crystal  Yukon 
morning,  with  the  world  clear  cut  and 
fresh  as  at  the  dawn  of  Things.  I  was 
sleep-stupid,  sore,  stiff  in  every  joint. 
Racking  pains  made  me  groan  at  every 
movement,  and  the  chill  night  air  had 
brought  on  twinges  of  rheumatism.  I 
looked  at  my  location  stake,  beside  which 
I  had  fallen. 

"I  can't  do  it;"  I  said;  "my  feet  are  out 
of  business." 

"You  must,"  he  insisted.  "Come,  buck 
up,  old  man.  Bathe  your  feet  in  the 
creek,  and  then  you'll  feel  as  fit  as  a  fight- 
ing-cock. We've  got  to  get  into  town  hot- 
foot. They've  got  a  bunch  of  crooks  at 
the  gold  office,  and  we're  liable  to  lose 
our  claims  if  we  are  late." 

"Have  you  staked,  too?" 

"You  bet.  I've  got  thirteen  below. 
Hurry  up.  There's  a  wild  bunch  coming 
from  town." 

I  groaned  grievously,  yet  felt  mighty 
refreshed  by  a  dip  in  the  creek.  Then  we 
started  off  once  more.  Every  few  mo- 
ments we  would  meet  parties  coming  post- 
haste from  town.  They  looked  worn  and 
jaded,  but  spread  eagerly  up  and  down 
the  creek.  There  must  have  been  several 
hundred  of  them,  all  sustained  by  the  mad 
excitement  of  the  stampede. 
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We  did  not  take  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  day  before,  but  one  that  shortened  the 
distance  by  some  ten  miles.  We  traveled 
a  wild  country,  crossing  unknown  creeks 
that  have  since  proved  gold-bearing,  and 
climbed  again  the  high  ridge  of  the  di- 
vide. Then  once  more  we  dropped  down 
into  the  Bonanza  basin,  and  by  nightfall 
we  had  reached  our  own  cabin. 

"We  lay  down  for  a  few  hours.  It  seem- 
ed my  weary  head  had  just  touched  the 
pillow  when  once  more  the  inexorable 
Prodigal  awakened  me. 

"Come  on,  kid,  we've  got  to  get  to  Daw- 
son when  the  recording  office  opens."  So 
once  more  we  pelted  down  Bonanza.  Fast 
as  we  had  come,  we  found  many  of  those 
who  had  followed  us  were  ahead.  The 
North  is  the  land  of  the  musher.  In  that 
pure,  buoyant  air  a  man  can  walk  away 
from  himself.  Any  one  of  us  thought  no- 
thing of  a  fifty-mile  tramp,  and  one  of 
eighty  was  scarcely  considered  notable. 

It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning  when 
we  got  to  the  gold  office.  Already  a  crowd 
of  stampeders  were  waiting.  Foremost  of 
the  crowd  I  saw  Jim.  The  Prodigal  look- 
ed thoughtful. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  guess  it's  all 
right  to  push  in  with  that  bunch,  but 
there's  a  slicker  way  of  doing  it  for  those 
that  are  'next.'  Of  course,  it's  not  accord- 
ing to  Hoyle.  There's  a  little  side-door 
where  you  can  get  in  ahead  of  the  gang. 
See  that  fellow,  Ten-Dollar  Jim  they  call 
him ;  well,  they  say  he  can  work  the 
oracle  for  us." 

"No,"  I  said,  "you  can  pay  him  ten 
dollars  if  you  like.  "I'll  take  my  chance 
in  the  regulation  way." 

So  the  Prodigal  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  presently  I  saw  him  admitted  at  the 
side  entrance.  Surely,  thought  I,  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  The  public  would 
not  "stand  for"  such  things. 

There  was  quite  a  number  diead  of  me. 
and  I  saw  I  was  in  for  a  long  wait.  I  will 
never  forget  it.  For  three  days,  with  the 
exception  of  two  brief  sleep-spells,  I  had 
been  in  a  fierce  helter-skelter  of  excite- 
ment, and  I  had  eaten  no  very  satisfying 
food.  As  I  stood  in  that  sullen  crowd  I 
swayed  with  weariness,  and  my  legs  were 
doubling  under  me.  Invisible  hands  were 
dragging  me  down,  throwing  dust  in  my 
eyes,  hypnotising  me  with  soporific  ges- 
tures.    I  staggered  forward  and  straight- 


ened up  suddenly.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd  I  saw  the  Prodigal  trying  to 
locate  me.  When  he  saw  me  he  waved  a 
paper. 

"Come  on,  you  goat,"  he  shouted ;  "have 
a  little  sense.    I'm  all  fixed  up." 

I  shook  my  head.  An  odd  sense  of 
fair  play  in  me  made  me  want  to  win  the 
game  squarely.  I  would  wait  my  turn. 
Noon  came.  I  saw  Jim  coming  out,  tired 
but  triumphant. 

"All  right,"  he  megaphoned  to  me; 
"I'm  through.  Now  I'll  go  and  sleep  my 
head  off." 

How  I  envied  him.  I  felt  I,  too,  had 
a  big  bunch  of  sleep  coming  to  me.  I 
was  moving  forward  slowly.  Bit  by  bit 
I  was  wedging  nearer  the  door.  I  watched 
man  after  man  push  past  the  coveted 
threshold.  They  were  all  miners,  brawny, 
stubble-chinned  fellows  with  grim,  deter- 
mined faces.  I  was  certainly  the  young- 
est there. 

"What  have  you  got?"  asked  a  thick- 
set man  on  my  right. 

"Eight  below,"  I  answered. 

"Gee!  you're  lucky." 

"What''ll  you  take  for  it?"  asked  a  tall, 
keen-looking  fellow  on  my  left. 

"Five  thousand." 

"Give  you  two." 

"No." 

"Well,  come  round  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row at  the  Dominion,  and  we'll  talk  it 
over.  My  name's  Gunson.  Bring  your 
papers." 

"All  right." 

Something  like  dizziness  seized  me. 
Five  thousand!  The  crowd  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  angels  and  the  sunshine  to 
have  a  new  and  brilliant  quality  of  light 
and  warmth.  Five  thousand!  Would  I 
take  it?  If  the  claim  was  worth  a  cent 
it  ought  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand.  I 
soared  on  rosy  wings  of  optimism.  I 
revelled  in  dreams.  My  claim!  Mine! 
Eight  below !  Other  men  had  bounded  in- 
to affluence.    Why  not  I? 

No  longer  did  I  notice  the  flight  of 
time.  I  was  ready  to  wait  till  doomsday. 
A  new  lease  of  strength  came  to  me.  I 
was  near  the  wicket  now.  Only  two  were 
ahead  of  me.  A  clerk  was  recording  their 
claims.  One  had  thirty-four  above,  the 
other  fifty-two  below.  The  clerk  looked 
flustered,  fatigued.  His  dull  eyes  were 
pursy  with  midnight  debauches;  his  flesh 
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sagged.  In  contrast  with  the  clean,  hard, 
hawk-eyed  miners,  he  looked  blotched  and 
unwholesome. 

Crossly  he  snatched  from  the  other  two 
their  miner's  certificates,  made  the  entries 
in  his  book,  and  gave  them  their  receipts. 
It  was  my  trun  now.  I  dashed  forward 
eagerly.  Then  I  stopped,  for  the  man 
with  the  bleary  eyes  had  shut  the  wickei 
in  my  face. 

"Three  o'clock,"  he  snapped. 

"Couldn't  you  take  mine?"  I  faltered; 
"I've  been  waiting  now  these  seven 
hours." 

"Closing  time,"  he  ripped  out  still  more 
tartly;  "come  again  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  growling  thunder  from 
the  crowd  behind,  and  the  weary,  disap- 
pointed stampeders  slouched  away. 

Body  and  soul  of  me  craved  for  sleep. 
Beyond  an  overwhelming  desire  for  rest, 
I  was  conscious  of  nothing  else.  My  eye- 
lids were  weighted  with  lead.  I  lagged 
along  dejectedly.  At  the  hotel  I  saw  the 
Prodigal. 

"Get  fixed  up?" 

"No,  too  late." 

"You'd  better  take  advantage  of  the 
general  corruption  and  the  services  of 
Ten-Dollar  Jim." 

I  was  disheartened,  disgusted,  desper- 
ate. 

"I  will,"  I  said.  Then,  throwing  my- 
self on  the  bed,  I  launched  on  a  dream- 
less sea  of  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

Next  morning  bright  and  early  found 
me  at  the  side-door,  and  the  tall  man  ad- 
mitted me.  I  slipped  a  ten-dollar  gold 
piece  into  his  palm,  and  presently  found 
myself  waiting  at  the  yet  unopened  wick- 
et. Outside  I  could  see  the  big  crowd 
gathering  for  their  weary  wait.  I  felt  a 
sneaking  sense  of  meanness,  but  I  did 
not  have  long  to  enjoy  my  despicable  sen- 
sations. 

The  recording  clerk  came  to  the  wicket. 
He  was  very  red-faced  and  watery-eyed. 
Involuntarily  I  turned  my  head  away  at 
the  reek  of  his  breath. 

"I  want  to  record  eight  below  on 
Ophir,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  curiously.  He  hesi- 
tated. 

"What  name?"  he  asked. 

I  gave  it.    He  turned  up  his  book.    . 


"Eight  below,  you  say.  Why,  that's 
already  recorded." 

"Can't  be,"  I  retorted.  "I  just  got  down 
from  there  yesterday  after  planting  my 
stakes." 

"Can't  help  it.  It's  recorded  by  some 
one  else,  recorded  early  yesterday." 

"Look  here,"  I  exclaimed.  "What  kind 
of  a  game  are  you  putting  up  on  me?  I 
tell  you  I  was  the  first  on  the  ground.  I 
alone  staked  the  claim." 

"That's  strange,"  he  said.  "There  must 
be  some  mistake.  Anyway,  you'll  have 
to  move  on  and  let  the  others  get  up  to 
the  wicket.  You're  blocking  the  way. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  look  into  the  matter 
for  you,  and  I've  got  no  time  now.  Come 
back   to-morrow.     Next,  please." 

The  next  man  pushed  me  aside,  and 
there  I  stood,  gaping  and  gasping.  A  man 
in  the  waiting  line  looked  at  me  pitying- 

ly. 

"It's  no  use,  young  fellow;  you'd  bet- 
ter make  up  your  mind  to  lose  that  claim. 
They'll  flim-flam  you  out  of  it  somehow. 
They've  sent  some  one  out  now  to  stake 
over  you.  If  you  kick,  they'll  say  you 
didn't  stake  proper." 

"But  I  have  witnesses."  I  said. 

"It  don't  matter  if  you  call  the  Angel 
Gabriel  to  witness,  they're  going  to  grab 
your  claim.  Them  government  officials 
is  the  crookedest  bunch  that  ever  made 
fuel  for  hell-fire.  You  won't  get  a  square 
deal;  they're  going  to  get  the  fat  anyhow. 
They've  got  the  best  claims  spotted,  an' 
men  posted  to  jump  them  at  the  first 
chance.  Oh'  they're  feathering  their  nests 
all  right.  They're  like  a  lot  of  greedy  pike 
just  waiting  to  gobble  down  all  they  can. 
A  man  can't  buy  wine  at  twenty  dollars 
per,  and  make  dance-hall  Flossies  pres- 
ents of  diamond  tararas  on  a  government 
salary.  That's  what  a  lot  of  them  are  do- 
ing. Wine  and  women,  and  their  wives 
an'  daughters  outside  thinkin'  they're 
little  tin  gods.  Somehow  they've  got  to 
foot  the  bill.     Oh,  it's  a  great  country." 

I  was  stunned  with  disappointment. 

"What  you  want,"  he  continued,  "is 
to  get  a  pull  with  some  of  the  officials. 
Why,  there's  friends  of  mine  don't  need 
to  go  out  of  town  to  stake  a  claim.  Only 
the  other  day  a  certain  party  known  to 
me,  went  to — well,  I  mustn't  mention 
names,  anyway,  he's  high  up  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  friend  of  Quebec  Suzanne's 
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— and  says  to  him,  'I  want  you  to  get 
number  so  and  so  on  Hunker  recorded  for 
me.  Of  course  I  haven't  been  able  to  get 
out  there,  but ' 

"The  Government  bug  put  his  hands 
to  his  ears.  'Don't  give  me  any  unneces- 
sary information,'  he  says,  'you  want  so 
and  so  recorded,  Sam.  Well,  that's  all 
right.     I'll  fix  it.' 

"That  was  all  there  was  to  it,  and  when 
next  day  a  man  comes  in  post-haste  claim- 
ing to  have  staked  it,  it  was  there  recorded 
in  barn's  name.  Get  a  stand-in,  young 
fellow." 

"But  surely,"  I  said,  "somehow,  some- 
where there  must  be  justice.  Surely  if 
these  facts  were  represented  at  Ottawa  and 
proof  forthcoming " 

"Ottawa!"  He  gave  a  sniffing  laugh. 
"Ottawa !  Why,  it's  some  of  the  big  guns 
at  Ottawa  that's  gettin'  the  cream  of  it 
all.  The  little  fellows  are  just  lapping  up 
the  drips.  Look  at  them  big  concessions 
they're  selling  for  a  song,  good  placer 
ground  that  would  mean  pie  to  the  poor 
miner,  closed  tight  in  the  name  of  some 
man  that  came  in  here  on  a  shoe-string. 
How  does  he  get  it?  Why,  there's  some 
big  man  in  Ottawa  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  dirty  business.  Look  at  the  liquor 
permits — crude  alcohol  sent  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  thousand  gallons,  diluted  to  six 
times  its  bulk,  and  sold  to  the  poor  pros- 
pector for  whisky  at  a  dollar  a  drink.  An' 
you  can't  pour  your  own  drinks  at  that." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  be 
cheated  out  of  my  claim.  If  I've  got  to 
move  Heaven  and  earth " 

"You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  you 
get  saucy,  there's  the  police  to  put  the  lid 
on  you.  You  can  talk  till  you're  purple 
round  the  gills.  It  won't  cut  no  figure. 
They've  got  us  all  cinched.  We've  just 
got  to  take  our  medicine.  It's  no  use 
goin'  round  belly-aching.  You'd  better 
go  away  and  sit  down." 

And  I  did. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

I  had  to  see  Berna  at  once.  Already 
I  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Paragon  Restaur- 
ant, that  new  and  glittering  place  of  re- 
sort run  by  the  Winklesteins,  but  she  was 
not  on  duty.  I  saw  madam,  resplendent 
in  her  false  jewelry,  with  her  beetle-black 
hair  elaborately  coiffured,  and  her  large 
bold   face   handsomely   enamelled.       She 


looked  the  picture  of  fleshy  prosperity,  a 
big,  handsome  Jewess,  hawkeyed  and  ra- 
pacious. In  the  background  hovered 
Winklestein,  his  little,  squeezed-up,  tal- 
lowy face  beaded  with  perspiration.  But 
he  was  dressed  quite  superbly,  and  his 
moustache  was  more  wondrously  waxed 
than  ever. 

I  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  miners, 
and  in  my  rough  garb,  swarthy  and  beard- 
ed as  I  was,  the  Jewish  couple  did  not 
know  me.  As  I  paid  her,  madam  gave  me 
a  sharp  glance.  But  there  was  no  recog- 
nisant  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

In  the  evening  I  returned.  I  took  a  seat 
in  one  of  the  curtained  boxes.  At  the 
long  lunch-counter  rough-necked  fellows 
perched  on  tripod  stools  were  guzzling 
food.  The  place  was  brilliantly  lit  up, 
many-mirrored  and  flashily  ornate  in  gilt 
and  white.  The  bill  of  fare  was  elaborate, 
the  prices  exalted.  In  the  box  before  me 
a  white-haired  lawyer  was  entertaining  a 
lady  of  easy  virtue;  in  the  box  behind,  a 
larrickin  quartette  from  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  were  holding  high  revelry.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  character  of  the 
place.  In  the  heart  of  the  city's  tender- 
loin, it  was  a  haunt  of  human  riff-raff, 
a  palace  of  gilt  and  guilt,  a  first  scene  in 
the  nightly  comedy  of  "The  Lobster." 

I  was  feeling  profoundly  depressed, 
miserable,  disgusted  with  everything.  For 
the  first  time  I  began  to  regret  ever  leaving 
home.  Out  on  the  creeks  I  was  happy. 
Here  in  the  town  the  glaring  corruption 
of  things  jarred  on  my  nerves. 

And  it  was  in  this  place  Berna  worked. 
She  waited  on  these  wantons;  she  served 
those  swine.  She  heard  their  loose  talk, 
their  careless  oaths.  She  saw  them  foully 
drunk,  staggering  off  to  their  shameful 
assignations.  She  knew  everything.  0, 
it  was  pitiful";  it  sickened  me  to  the  soul. 
I  sat  down  and  buried  my  face  in  my 
hands. 

"Order,  please." 

I  knew  that  sweet  voice.  It  thrilled  me, 
and  I  looked  up  suddenly.  There  was 
Berna  standing  before  me. 

She  gave  a  quick  start,  then  recovered 
herself.  A  look  of  delight  came  into  her 
eyes,  eager,  vivid  delight. 

"My,  how  you  frightened  me,  I  wasn't 
expecting  you.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you  again." 
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I  looked  at  her.  I  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  her,  and  the  consciousness 
came  with  a  sense  of  shearing  pain. 

"Berna,"  I  said,  "what  are  you  doing 
with  that  paint  on  your  face?" 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  She  was  rubbing  dis- 
tressfully at  a  dab  of  rouge  on  her 
cheek.  "I  knew  you  would  be  cross,  but 
I  had  to;  they  made  me.  They  said  I 
looked  like  a  spectre  at  the  feast  with  my 
chalk  face;  I  frightened  away  the  custom- 
ers. It's  just  a  little  pink — all  the  women 
do  it.  It  makes  me  look  happier,  and  it 
doesn't  hurt  me  any." 

"What  I  want  is  to  see  in  your  cheeks, 
dear,  the  glow  of  honest  health,  not  the 
flush  of  a  cosmetic.  However,  never 
mind.     How  are  you?" 

"Pretty  well -"  hesitatingly. 

"Berna,"  boomed  the  rough  voice  of 
madam,   "attend   to   the   customers." 

"All  right,"  I  said;  "get  me  anything. 
I  just  wanted  to  see  you." 

She  hurried  away.  I  saw  her  go  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  one  of  the  closed 
boxes  carrying  a  tray  of  dishes.  I  heard 
coarse  voices  chaffing  her.  I  saw  her  come 
out,  her  cheeks  flushed,  yet  not  with 
rouge.  A  miner  had  tried  to  hold  her. 
Somehow  it  all  made  me  writhe,  agitate 
me  so  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my  seat. 

Presently  she  came  hurrying  round, 
bringing  me  some  food. 

"When  can  I  see  you,  girl?"  I  asked. 

"To-night.  See  me  home.  I'm  off  at 
'  midnight." 

"All  right.     I'll  be  waiting." 

She  was  kept  very  busy,  and,  though 
once  or  twice  a  tipsy  roysterer  ventured 
on  some  rough  pleasantry,  I  noticed  with 
returning  satisfaction  that  most  of  the 
big,  bearded  miners  treated  her  with 
chivalrous  respect.  She  was  quite  friendly 
with  them.  They  called  her  by  name, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  affection  for 
her.  There  was  a  protective  manliness  in 
the  manner  of  these  men  that  reassured 
me.  So  I  swallowed  my  meal  and  left  the 
place. 

"That's  a  good  little  girl,"  said  a  griz- 
zled old  fellow  to  me,  as  he  stood  picking 
his  teeth  energetically  outside  the  restaur- 
ant. "Straight  as  a  string,  and  there  ain't 
many  up  here  you  can  say  that  of.  If  any 
one  was  to  try  any  monkey  business  with 
that  little  girl,  sir,  there's  a  dozen  of  the 
boys  would  make  him  a  first-rate  case  for 


the  hospital  ward.  Yes,  siree,  that's  a  jim- 
dandy  little  girl.  I  just  wish  she  was 
my  darter." 

In  my  heart  I  blessed  him  for  his  words, 
and  pressed  on  him  a  fifty-cent  cigar. 

Again  I  wandered  up  and  down  the  now 
familiar  street,  but  the  keen  edge  of  my 
impression  had  been  blunted.  I  no  longer 
took  the  same  interest  in  its  sights.  More 
populous  it  was,  noisier,  livelier  than  ever. 
In  the  gambling-annex  of  the  Paystreak 
Saloon  I  saw  Mr.  Mosher  shuffling  and 
dealing  methodically.  Everywhere  I  saw 
flushed  and  excited  miners,  each  with  his 
substantial  poke  of  dust.  It  was  usually 
as  big  as  a  pork-sausage,  yet  it  was  only 
his  spending-poke.  Safely  in  the  bank  he 
had  cached  half  a  dozen  of  them  ten  times 
as  big. 

These  were  the  halcyon  days.  Success 
was  in  the  air.  Men  were  drunk  with  it; 
carried  off  their  feet,  delirious.  Money ! 
It  had  lost  its  value.  Every  one  you  met 
was  "lousy"  with  it ;  threw  it  away  with 
both  hands,  and  fast  as  they  emptied  one 
pocket  it  filled  up  the  others.  Little  won- 
der a  mad  elation,  a  semi-frenzy  of  prodi- 
gality was  in  the  air,  for  every  day  the 
golden  valley  was  pouring  into  the  city  a 
seemingly  exhaustless  stream  of  treasure. 

I  saw  big  Sandy,  one  of  the  leading; 
operators,  coming  down  the  street  with 
his  men.  He  carried  a  Winchester,  and 
he  had  a  pack-train  of  burros,  each  laden 
down  with  gold.  At  the  bank  flushed  and 
eager  mobs  were  clamouring  to  have  their 
pokes  weighed.  In  buckets,  coal-oil  cans, 
every  kind  of  receptacle,  lay  the  precious 
dust.  Sweating  clerks  were  handling  it  as 
carelessly  as  a  grocer  handles  sugar.  Gold- 
smiths were  making  it  into  wonders  of 
barbaric  jewelry.  There  seemed  no  limit 
to  the  camp's  wealth.  Every  one  was  mad, 
and  the  demi-mondaine  was  queen  of  all. 

I  saw  Hewson  and  Mervin.  They  had 
struck  it  rich  on  a  property  they  had 
bought  on  Hunker.     Fortune  was  theirs. 

"Come  and  have  a  drink,"  said  Hewson. 
Already  he  had  had  many.  His  face  was 
relaxed,  flushed,  already  showing  signs  of 
a  flabby  degeneration.  In  this  man  of 
iron  sudden  success  was  insidiously  at 
work,  enervating  his  powers. 

Mervin,  too.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 
in  the  doorway  of  the  Green  Bay  Tree. 
The  Maccaroni  Kid  had  him  in  tow,  and 
he  was  buying  wine. 
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I  looked  in  vain  for  Locasto.  He  was 
on  a  big  debauch,  they  told  me.  Viola 
Lennoii  had  "got  him  going." 

At  midnight,  at  the  door  of  the  Para- 
xon, 1  was  waiting  in  a  fever  of  impati- 
ence when  Berna  came  out. 

•'I'm  living  up  at  the  cahin,"  she  said; 
•you  can  walk  with  me  as  far  as  that. 
That  is,  if  you  want  to,"  she  added  coquet- 
tishly. 

She  was  very  bright  and  did  most  of 
the  talking.  She  showed  a  vast  joy  at 
seeing  me. 

"Tell  me  what  you've  been  doing,  dear 
— everything.  Have  you  .made  a  stake? 
So  many  have.  I  have  prayed  you  would, 
too.  Then  we'll  go  away  somewhere  and 
forget  all  this.  We'll  go  to  Italy,  where 
it's  always  beautiful.  We'll  just  live  for 
each  other.     Won't  we,  dear?" 

She  nestled  up  to  me.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  much  of  her  shyness.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  preferred  my  timid 
shrinking  Berna. 

"It  will  take  a  whole  lot  to  make  me 
forget  this,"  I  said  grimly. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Isn't  it  frightful? 
Somehow  I  don't  seem  to  mind  so  much 
now.  I'm  getting  used  to  it,  I  suppose. 
But  at  first.  0,  it  was  terrible !  I  thought 
I  never  could  stand  it.  It's  wonderful  how 
we  get  accustomed  to  things,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered  bitterly. 

"You  know7,  those  rough  miners  are 
good  to  me.  I'm  a  queen  among  them, 
because  they  know  I'm — all  right.  I've 
had  several  offers  of  marriage,  too,  really, 
really  good  ones  from  wealthy  claim-own- 
ers." 

"Yes,"  still  more  bitterly. 

"Yes,  young  man ;  so  you  want  to  make 
a  strike  and  take  me  away  to  Italy.  Oh, 
my  dear,  how  I  plan  and  plan  for  us  two. 
I  don't  care,  my  dearest,  if  you  haven't 
got  a  cent  in  the  world,  I'm  yours,  always 
yours." 

"That's  all  right,  Berna,"  I  said.  "I'm 
going  to  make  good.  I've  just  lost  a  fifty- 
thousand  dollar  claim,  but  there's  more 
coming  up.  By  the  first  of  June  next  I'll 
come  to  you  with  a  bank  account  of  six 
figures.  You'll  see,  my  little  girl.  I'm 
going  to  make  this  thing  stick." 

"0,  you  foolish  boy,"  she  said;  "it 
doesn't  matter  if  you  come  to  me  a  beggar 
in  rags.  Come  to  me  anyway.  Oh,  come, 
and  do  not  fail." 


"What  about  Locasto?"  I  asked. 

"I've  scarcely  seen  anything  of  him. 
He  leaves  me  alone.  I  think  he's  inter- 
ested elsewhere." 

"And  are  you  sure  you're  all  right, 
dear,  down  there?" 

"Quite  sure,  my  dearest.  These  men 
would  risk  their  lives  for  me.  The  other 
kind  know  enough  to  leave  me  alone. 
Besides,  I  know  better  now  how  to  take 
care  of  myself.  You  remember  the  fright- 
ened cry-baby  I  used  to  be — well,  I've 
learned  to  hold  my  own." 

She  was  extraordinarily  affectionate,  full 
of  unexpected  little  ways  of  endear- 
ment, and  clung  to  me  when  we  parted, 
making  me  promise  to  return  very  soon. 
Yes,  she  was  my  girl,  devoted  to  me,  at- 
tached to  me  by  every  tendril  of  her  be- 
ing. Every  look,  every  word,  every  act 
of  her  expressed  a  bright,  fine,  radiant 
love.  I  was  satisfied,  yet  unsatisfied,  and 
once  again  I  entreated  her. 

"Berna,  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,  you're 
all  right  in  that  place  among  all  that  folly 
and  drunkenness  and  vice?  Let  me  take 
you  away,  dear." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said  very  tenderly ;  "I'm 
all  right.  I  would  tell  you  at  once,  my 
boy,  if  I  had  any  fear.  That's  just  what 
a  poor  girl  has  to  put  up  with  all  the  time; 
that's  what  I've  had  to  put  up  with  all 
my  life.  Believe  me,  boy,  I'm  wonder- 
fully blind  an  deaf  at  times.  I  don't 
think  I'm  very  bad,  am  I?" 

"You're  as  good  as  gold." 

"For  your  sake  I'll  alwrays  try  to  be," 
she  answered. 

As  we  were  kissing  good-bye  she  asked 
timidly : 

"What  about  the  rouge,  dear?  Shall  I 
cease  to  use  it?" 

"Poor  little  girl.  Oh  no,  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  matters.  I've  got  very  old-fashion- 
ed ideas.     Good-bye,  darling." 

"Good-bye,  beloved." 

I  went  away  treading  on  sunshine, 
trembling  with  joy,  thrilled  with  love  for 
her,  blessing  her  anew. 

Yet  still  the  rouge  stuck  in  my  crop 
as  if  it  were  the  symbol  of  some  insidious 
decadence. 

CHAPTER  XV 

It  w7as  about  two  months  later  when  I 
returned  from  a  flying  visit  to  Dawson. 

"Lots  of  mail  for  you  two,"  I  cried  ex- 
ultantly, bursting  into  the  cabin. 
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"Mail?    Hooray!" 

Jim  and  the  Prodigal,  who  were  lying 
on  their  bunks,  leapt  up  eagerly.  No  one 
longs  for  his  letters  like  your  Northern 
exile,  and  for  two  whole  months  we  had 
not  heard  from  the  outside. 

"Yes,  I  got  over  fifty  letters  between  us 
three.  Drew  about  a  dozen  myself,  there's 
half-a-dozen  for  you,  Jim,  and  the  balance 
for  you,  old  sport." 

I  handed  the  Prodigal  about  two  dozen 
letters. 

"Ha!  now  we'll  have  the  whole  evening 
just  to  browse  on    them.      My,  what  a 
'  stack !     How  was  it  you  had  a  time  get- 
ting them?" 

"Well,  you  see,  when  I  got  into  town 
the  mail  had  just  been  sorted,  and  there 
was  a  string  of  over  three  hundred  men 
waiting  at  the  general  delivery  wicket.  I 
took  my  place  at  the  tail-end  of  the  line, 
and  every  newcomer  fell  in  behind  me. 
My !  but  it  was  such  weary  waiting,  mov- 
ing up  step  by  step ;  but  I'd  just  about  got 
there  when  closing-time  came.  They 
wouldn't  give  out  any  more  mail — after 
my  three  hours'  wait,  too." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"Well,  it  seemed  every  one  gives  way 
to  the  women-folk.  So  I  happened  to  see 
a  girl  friend  of  mine,  and  she  said  she 
would  go  round  nrst  thing  in  the  morning 
and  inquire  if  there  were  any  letters  for 
us.  She  brought  me  this  bunch." 
•     I  indicated  the  pile  of  letters. 

"I'm  told  lots  of  women  in  town  make 
a  business  of  getting  letters  for  men,  and 
charge  a  dollar  a  letter.  It's  awful  how 
that  Post  Office  is  run.  Half  of  the 
clerks  seem  scarcely  able  to  read'  the  ad- 
dresses on  the  envelopes.  It's  positively 
sad  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  poor  wretches 
who  get  nothing,  knowing,  too,  that  the 
chances  are  there  is  really  something  for 
them  sorted  away  in  a  wrong  box." 

"That's  pretty  tough." 

"Yes,  you  should  have  s,een  them ;  men 
just  ravenous  to  hear  from  their  families; 
a  half-soaked  clerk  carelessly  shuffling 
through  a  pile  of  letters.  'Beach wood,  did 
you  say?  Nope,  nothing  for  you."  'Hold 
on  there!  what's  that  in  your  hand?  Sure- 
ly I  know  my  wife's  writing.'  'Beach- 
wood — yep,  that's  right.  Rooked  like 
Peachwood  tO'me.  All  right.  Next  there.' 
Then  the  man  would  go  off  with  his  Jetter, 
looking  half-wrathful,  half-radiant.   Well, 


I  enjoyed  my  trip,  but  I'm  glad  I'm 
home." 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bunk  voluptu- 
ously, and  began  re-reading  my  letters. 
There  were  some  from  Garry  and  some 
from  Mother.  While  still  unreconciled  to 
the  life  I  was  leading,  they  were  greatly 
interested  in  my  wildly  cheerful  accounts 
of  the  country.  They  were  disposed  to  be 
less  censorious,  and  I  for  my  part  was  only 
too  glad  Mother  was  well  enough  to  write, 
even  if  she  did  scold  me  sometimes.  So 
I  was  able  to  open  my  mail  without  mis- 
givings. 

But  I  was  still  aglow  with  memories  of 
the  last  few  hours.  Once  more  I  had  seen 
Berna,  spent  moments  with  her  of  perfect 
bliss,  left  her  with  my  mind  full  of  exal- 
tation and  bewildered  gratitude.  She  was 
the  perfect  answer  to  my  heart's  call,  a 
mirror  that  seemed  to  flash  back  the  chal- 
lenge of  my  joy.  I  saw  the  love  mists 
gather  in  her  eyes,  I  felt  her  sweet  lips 
mould  themselves  to  mine,  I  thrilled  with 
the  sheathing  ardour  of  her  arms.  Never 
in  my  fondest  imagings  had  I  conceived 
that  such  a  wealth  of  affection  would  ever 
be  for  me.  Buoyant  she  was,  brave,  in- 
spiring, and  always  with  her  buoyancy 
so  wondrous  tender  I  felt  that  willingly 
would  I  die  for  her. 

Once  again  I  told  her  of  my  fear,  my 
anxiety  for  her  safety  among  those  rough 
men  in  that  cesspool  of  iniquity.  Very 
earnestly  she  strove  to  reassure  me. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it  is  in  those  rough  men, 
the  uncouth,  big-hearted  miners  that  I 
place  my  trust.  They  know  I'm  a  good 
girl.  They  wouldn't  say  a  coarse  thing  be- 
fore me  for  the  world.  You've  no  idea 
the  chivalrous  respect  they  show  for  me, 
and  the  rougher  they  are  the  finer  their 
instincts  seem  to  be.  It's  the  others,  the 
so-called  gentlemen,  who  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  me  if  they  could." 

She  looked  at  me  with  bright,  clear 
eyes,  fearless  in  their  scorn  of  sham  and 
pretense. 

"Then  there  are  the  women.  It's 
strange,  but  no  matter  how  degraded  they 
are  they  try  to  shield  and  protect  me. 
Only  last  week  Kimona  Kate  made  a  fear- 
ful scene  with  her  escort  because  he  said 
something  bad  before  me.  I'm  getting 
tolerant.  Oh,  you've  no  idea  until  you 
know  them  what  good  qualities  some  of 
these  women  have.    Often  their  hearts  are 
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as  big  as  all  out-doors;  they  would  nurse 
you  devotedly  if  you  were  sick;  they 
would  give  you  their  last  dollar  if  you 
were  in  want.  Many  of  them  have  old 
mothers  and  little  children  they're  sup- 
porting outside,  and  they  would  rather  die 
than  that  their  dear  ones  should  know  the 
life  they  are  living.  It's  the  men,  the 
men  that  are  to  hlame." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"I  don't  like  it,  Berna,  I  don't  like  it 
at  all.  I  hate  you  to  know  the  like  of 
such  people,  such  things.  I  just  want  you 
to  be  again  the  dear,  sweet  little  girl  I 
first  knew,  all  maidenly  modesty  and 
shuddering  aversion  of  evil." 

"I'm  afraid,  dear,  I  shall  never  he  that 
again,"  she  said  sorrowfully;  "but  am  I 
any  the  worse  for  knowing?  Why  should 
you  men  want  to  keep  all  such  knowledge 
to  yourselves?  Is  our  innocence  simply 
to  be  another  name  for  igonrance?" 

She  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  and 
kissed  me  fervently. 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear,  my  dear.  I  have 
seen  the  vileness  of  things,  and  it  only 
makes  me  more  in  love  with  love  and 
beauty.  We'll  go,  you  and  I,  to  Italy 
very  soon,  and  forget,  forget.  Even  if 
we  have  to  toil  like  peasants  in  the  vine- 
yards, we'll  go,  far,  far  away." 

So  I  felt  strengthened,  stimulated,  glad- 
dened, and,  as  I  lay  on  my  bunk  listening 
to  the  merry  crackle  of  the  wood  fire,  I 
felt  in  a  purring  lethargy  of  content. 
Then  I  remembered  something. 

"Oh,  say,  boys,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  I 
met  McCrimmon  down  the  creek.  You 
rememben  him  on  the  trail:  the  half- 
breed.  He  was  asking  after  you  both; 
then  all  at  once  he  said  he  wanted  to  see 
us  on  important  business.  He  has  a  pro- 
posal to  make,  he  says,  that  would  be 
greatly  to  our  advantage.  He's  coming 
along  this  evening — What's  the  matter, 
Jim?" 

Jim  was  staring  blankly  at  one  of  the 
letters  he  had  received.     His  face  was  a 


picture  of  distress,  misery,  despair.  With- 
out replying,  he  went  and  knelt  down 
by  his  bed.  He  sighed  deeply.  Slowly 
his  face  grew  calm  again ;  then  I  saw  that 
he  was  praying.  We  were  silent  in  res- 
pectful sympathy,  but  when,  in  a  little, 
he  got  up  and  went  out,  I  followed  him. 

"Had  bad  news,  old  man?" 

"I've  had  a  letter  that's  upset  me.  I'm 
in  a  terrible  position.  If  ever  I  wanted 
strength  and  guidance,  I  want  it  now." 

"Heard  about  that  man?" 

"Yes,  it's  him,  all  right;  it's  Mosher. 
I  suspicioned  it  all  along.  Here's  a  letter 
from  my  brother.  He  says  there's  no 
doubt  that  Mosher  is  Mosly." 

His  eyes  were  stormy,  his  face  tragic  in 
its  bitterness. 

"Oh,  you  don't  know  how  I  worshipped 
that  woman,  trusted  her,  would  have 
banked  my  life  on  her;  and  when  I  was 
away  making  money  for  her  she  ups  and 
goes  away  with  that  slimy  reptile.  In 
the  old  days  I  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces,  but  now " 

He  sighed  distractedly. 

"What  am  I  to  do?  What  am  I  to  do? 
The  Good  Book  says  forgive  your  enemies, 
but  how  can  I  forgive  a  wrong  like  that? 
And  my  poor  girl — he  deserted  her,  drove 
her  to  the  streets.  0,  if  I  could  kill  him 
by  slow  torture,  gloat  over  his  agony — but 
I  can't,  can  I?" 

"No,  Jim,  you  can't  do  anything.  Ven- 
geance is  the  Lord's." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know.  But  it's  hard, 
it's  hard.    0  my  girl,  my  girl !" 

Tears  over-ran  his  cheeksr  He  sat  down 
on  a  log,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"O  God,  help  and  sustain  me  in  this 
my  hour  of  need." 

I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  comfort  him,  and 
it  was  while  I  was  waiting  there  that  sud- 
denly we  saw  the  halfbreed  coming  up  the 
trail. 

"Better  come  in,  Jim,"  I  said,  "and 
hear  what  he's  got  to  say." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Holland  from  an  Angle 


By 
A.   L.   H. 


ONE'S  conception  of  Holland  depends, 
very  largely,  upon  what  one  is,  and 
upon  the  angle  from  which  one 
views  it.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have 
designs  upon  it  as  a  factor  in  their  military 
ambitions.  If  therefore,  one  is  German 
and  of  a  war-like  nature,  one  sees  the 
strategical  characteristics  of  the  little 
Kingdom  and  nothing  more.  The  Eng- 
lish are  wont  to  regard  it  as  an  interest- 
ing country  worthy  of  English  conde- 
scension and  the  protection  of  the  Foreign 
office.  The  Americans  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  guides  and  create  high  prices 
in  the  brass  kettle  market,  and  in  the 
markets  for  other  souvenirs.  The  Cana- 
dian agriculturalist  admires  Holland's  cat- 
tle and  its  dairying  accomplishments.  Or 
the  Artist — for  artists  belong  to  no  nation 
but  the  Kingdom  of  Paint — haunts  its 
galleries  or  pitches  his  easel  by  the  side  of 
a  <hrke. 


But  if  one  is  neither  German,  nor  Eng 
lish  nor  American ;  and  if  one  is  unlearn- 
ed alike  in  dairying  and  painting,  Hol- 
land wears  still  another  aspect.  One  sees 
it  as  a  delightful  little  Kingdom,  full,  it  is 
true,  of  historic  associations,  and  of  pres- 
ent day  color  and  homeliness — in  the 
original  sense  of  that  word — but  above  all, 
a  place  to  take  "trips,"  to  find  refreshment 
and  rest  after  being  surfeited  with  the 
newnesses  of  Columbus'  discovery.  We 
discourse  with  pride  on  the  presence  of 
virgin  forests  and  virgin  prairie,  in  Can- 
ada. We  sniff  with  elation  the  smell  of 
bricks  and  mortar  which  intimates  that 
the  town  we  inhabit  is  growing.  But  Hol- 
land wears,  as  it  might  be  said,  an  air  of 
antiquity  like  the  Dutch  caps  on  the  over- 
done pictures  of  the  Dutch  girl.  Her 
scenery  is  not  sensational  nor  yet  is  it 
dull.  It  is  restful.  One  retires  early  and 
remembers  one's  friends,  pleasantly. 
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It  is  almost  ridiculous  to  think  of  using 
a  train  in  exploring  Holland.  One  can 
get  all  through  the  country  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  by  any  ordinary 
means;  and  to  make  use  of  a  train,  unless 
it  be  for  business  purposes,  is  to  be  too  ex- 
peditious altogether.  The  railways  are 
indeed  very  good  one3,  well-run  and  quite 
comfortable,  for  the  heavy  volume  of  Hol- 
land's commerce,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
dignity  that  doth  hedge  her  Crown,  neces- 
sitates the  most  modern  things  in  trans- 
portation. But  to  become  acquainted  with 
Holland,  to  know  it  intimately,  the  train 
is  inadequate.  The  canal  boat  is  its  sup- 
erior. 

The  canal  boat  moves  like  an  indig- 
nant woman,  of  much  weight,  with  her 
nose  in  the  air.  She — for  canal  boats  have 
many  feminine  characteristics — progresses 
slowly  and  heavily,  almost  with  dignity. 
Her  hull  may  be  of  any  weird  size  or 
shape ;  her  deck  plans  may  be  of  the  most 
fantastic  conception;  her  hull  is  probably 
trimmed  with  broad  bands  of  brilliant 
emerald  green,  or  naming  red,  or  bright 


yellow;  but  her  pace  is  steady.  She  hur- 
ries for  nothing.  She  may,  it  is  true,  run 
her  nose  into  the  bank  or  bump  gently 
into  the  end  of  another  vessel,  but  she 
only  grunts  and  staggers,  and  having  been 
pushed  off  again,  goes  forward,  doggedly. 
Her  broad  deck  is  hospitable  and  her 
skipper  not  often  unkind,  so  that  with  a 
little  tact  and  a  camp  stool,  one  may  book 
a  passage  and  see  Holland  as  one  may 
never  see  it  from  the  window  of  a  mad 
Dutch  train  that  is  always  running  away 
from  the  landscape. 

"She"  takes  you  into  the  country — 
does  the  canal  boat,  and  from  your  camp 
stool  you  may  observe  the  life  of  the  Hol- 
landers, "purring;  along,"  as  it  were.  A 
train,  arriving  and  departing,  makes  ex- 
citement; but  a  canal  boat— never.  As 
one  drops  slowly  down  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, with  an  extensive  view  of  flat  farm 
country  stretching  away  to  the  horizon, 
with  mill-wheels  here  and  there  for  orna- 
ment, or  a  long  avenue  of  magnificent 
poplars  not  far  away,  one  may  observe 
Dutch  life  in  its  simplicity  and  earnest 
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industry  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. True,  the  flat  fields  may  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  uninteresting,  divid- 
ed as  they  are  into  mere  square  and  ob- 
long strips  of  level  land,  each  surrounded 
with  its  own  diminutive  canal,  with  a 
painted  white  gate  on  each  tiny  'bridge' 
to  safeguard  each  small  domain  from  the 
intrusion  of  roving  cattle,  but  then  it  pro- 
vokes whole  minutes  of  amusement  to  see, 
for  instance,  how  these  very  cattle  will 
stare  at  each  other  across  a  ditch,  or  fol- 
low along  the  brink  on  either  side  of  the 
narrow  water-way,  for  hours  at  a  time, 
without  ever  attempting  to  break  bounds. 
Tnev  cannot  have  any  imagination,  these 
imtch  cattle!  Like  some  people,  they  ad- 
venture nothing.  Magnificent  as  animals, 
large,  sleek  and  mild  eyed,  with  their 
black  coats  fairly  shining,  they  are  won- 
derful models  for  the  animal  painter  and 
examples  for  the  Canadian  farmer  in  the 
results  of  proper  stabling  and  care;  but 
that  is  all.  They  are  no  kin  to  the  tem- 
peramental steer  raging  in  a  western  cor- 
ral. 


In  Canada  we  have  no  conception  of 
the  cleanliness  of  a  Dutch  dairy  stable  and 
yet  in  Canada  one  is  fairly  safe  in  drink- 
ing unsterilized  milk.  Not  so  is  it  in  Hol- 
land. Although  it  is  a  revelation  to  visit 
the  cow-stables  at  Monnikandam,  and  al- 
though the  building  is  light,  airy,  odor- 
less, spotless,  floor  and  walls  made  of  a 
dark  composite  material  easily  kept  clean, 
steel  stall-rings  and  brass  fittings  shining 
resplendent, — you  must  not  drink  the 
milk  which  the  buxom  Dutch  girl  in  the 
adjoining  cheese  setting  room  may  offer 
you.  For  it  harbors  typhoid  fever.  With 
all  the  outward  show  of  cleanliness  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cow-herder  sleeps 
in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  cow-stable,  so 
as  to  be  beside  his  charges  at  all  times, 
the  vessels  m  which  the  milk  is  placed 
communicate  to  the  milk,  germs  which 
they  have  accumulated  from  the  filthy 
canal  water  with  which  the  Dutch  woman 
has  washed  the  receptacles. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  you 
could  have  eaten  from  the  floors  of  the 
cheese-setting  room  next  the  actual  cow- 
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stable  at  Monnikandam.  One  could  not 
help  wondering  how  these  people  manage 
to  get  things  so  clean,  for  ordinary  means 
in  our  experience  fail  to  produce  anything 
approaching  similar  results.  Surrounding 
the  particular  stable  to  which  I  refer,  was 
a  plot  of  ground  laid  out  in  lawn,  flower- 
bed and  clipped  path,  and  yet  the  canal 
nearby  defeated  this  whole  array  of  hy- 
gienic precautions. 

Almost  all  Holland  uses  the  water  from 
the  canals,  except  for  the  comparatively 


apparent  enjoyment.  He  must  have  im- 
ported germs  into  his  system  yet  he  sure- 
ly survives  else  there  would  be  no  boys  left 
in  Holland  at  all. 

The  cheese  market  at  Alkmar  repays 
even  the  most  blase  tripper  for  his  pains 
in  going  to  see  it.  Alkmar  itself,  is  a 
rather  out-of-the-way  little  place  and  yet 
it  is  the  centre  of  distribution  for  the 
famous  Dutch  cheese.  Week  after  week 
thousands  of  the  monotonously  round  lit- 
tle affairs  are  loaded  into  the  canal  boats 


GOSSIP— AND   A   DISCUSSION   OF   MARKET   PRICES. 


few  houses  that  can  afford  a  well.  Half 
the  time  the  canals  are  stagnant  and 
filthy.  Yet  with  this  water  the  coppers 
and  brasses  are  washed,  and  since  the 
Dutch  wife  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
sterilize  the  vessels  it  behooves  the  thirsty 
traveler  not  to  be  tempted  by  a  glass  of 
foaming  white  unless,  first,  it  has  been 
boiled.  Over  the  natives  it  may  be  that 
the  germs  possess  no  power.  One  may  see 
a  Dutch  boy,  walking  by  the  canal,  sud- 
denly slip  off  his  wooden  foot-gear,  dip  it 
into  the  canal  and  refresh  himself — with 


— perhaps  the  very  one  on  which  you 
yourself  have  arrived  or  are  departing. 
The  market  square  teems  with  life  and 
color.  Market  carts  with  large  black  hoods 
rattle  in  over  the  brick  pavement  and  de- 
posit their  freights  as  near  the  Market 
Hall  as  they  can  get,  for  under  the  anci- 
ent tower  all  the  weighing  and  vouching 
is  done.  When  the  cheese  have  passed 
this  stage  they  are  carried  in  "boats"  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal,  where  they  are  shot 
down  a  wooden  shaft  by  a  Dutchman  with 
a  face  not  unlike  one  of  the  cheese  to  an- 
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other  Dutchman,  probably  with  similar 
facial  characteristics,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pile  them,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  gunwale 
of  the  barge. 

Holland's  incongruities  manifest  them- 
selves at  almost  every  turn.  One  is  amaz- 
ed at  the  difference  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms. In  a  countrv  where  "peasantry" 
are  recognized  as  a  class,  one  does  not  ex- 
pect the  easy  familiarity  of  a  republican 
country  such  as  the  United  States  where 
"equality!"  is  the  cry  of  everyone  from 


collector  or  connoisseur.  The  clerk  in  a 
large  department  store  in  Amsterdam,  de- 
clared his  admiration  of  my  small  daugh- 
ter of  seven  and  invited  her  to  correspond, 
by  picture  post  card,  with  his  own  son  of 
an  approximate  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  exceeds  the  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  Dutch  aristocracy.  The  whole 
nation  is  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown.  In  the  field  of  art  the  country  is 
justly  proud  of  its  great  achievements, 
while   in   many   museums   are   displayed 
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the  bell-boy  down.  In  Holland  your  host 
at  the  inn  will  treat  you  as  his  personal 
friend.  The  man  who  sells  you  bric-a- 
brac  at  the  little  shop  down  the  street  will 
invite  you  to  go  for  a  walk  with  him  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  If  you  go  he  will 
probably  discuss  with  you  art  or  politics, 
just  as  you  please.  If  he  finds  you  know 
anything  of  the  former  he  will,  at  part- 
ing, issue  another  invitation  to  drop 
down  to  his  shop  next  morning  when  he 
promises  to  unearth,  for  your  benefit, 
some  hidden  treasures,  stored  only  .for  the 


canvasses   and    articles   which    should   be 
relegated  to  the  attic. 

The  Dutch  "gamin"  is  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  traveling  artist.  He  wages 
constant  war  on  the  painter  or  sketcher — - 
fury  and  blue  air  following  in  his  wake, 
or  preceding  him  when  he  pursues.  From 
a  distance  he  arms  himself  with  stones  or 
soft  mud,  then  he  approaches  the  unwary 
artist  with  soft  footfall.  The  artist  is  intent 
on  his  work.  The  gamin  approaches  under 
pretext  of  interest,  then  suddenly,  with- 
out warning,  a  volley  of  stones  and  mud 
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strikes  the  canvas  or,  for  that  matter,  any  "From     under     the     White     Umbrella," 

convenient  object,  such  as  the  head  or  the  sketching  away  peacefully,  on  the  brink 

hands  or  the  person  of  the  unhappy  ar-  0f  the  canal,  under  the  protection  of_a 

tist.     The  easel  collapses.     The  canvas  is  stalwart  policeman,  who  was  doing  sentry 

prostrate,  probably  ruined.     Pursuit  is  of  dut    to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  young 

no  avail  for  the  culprit  has  a  ready  jump-  h                j              ^  ^  ^               ive 

ed  the  canal  into  the  next  held,  and  is  oft  .     ,                        ,  ,       ,            bb  , ,      -, 

and  away.      I  was  amused  to  see,  from  the  ^tikide  was  assumed  by  the  young  blood 

window    of    my    hotel,    a    distinguished  of  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War 

American  artist,  well  known  for  all  the  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  demonstration 

charming  things  he  has  told  us  about  in  of  their  hostile  spirit  towards  the  English. 


QUATRAINS  TO  OMAR 

1. 

"A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough, 

A  jug  of  wine — a  loaf  of  bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness, 

Then  wilderness  were  Paradise  enow." 

'Twas  thus  wrote  Omar  Khayham,  did  he  guess 

That  this  quaint  vision  of  his  happiness 

Should  draw  our  souls  to  it's  simplicity, 
Should  make  us  yearn  for  neither  more  nor  less? 

That  ever  as  the  weary  caravan 

Winds  o'er  the  dry,  the  desert  life  of  man, 
Trustful  we  say.    To-morrow's  sun  shall  see 

Accomplished  what  we  to-day  began : — 

And  yet  that  morrow's  sun  doth  stoop  and  move 
From  his  high  station  in  the  heaven  above, 
There's  one  to-morrow  less — and  we,  poor  fools 

Have  found  nor  bread,  nor  wine,  nor  song,  nor  love. 

2. 

"1  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 

The  rose,  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled, 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 

Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head." 

Be  it  then  true  that  this  our  grim  old  earth 

Breeds  out  of  Death  some  fresher,  fairer  birth, 
Draws  in  our  fleshly  tegument — until 

The  seed  of  sorrow  yields  the  fruit  of  mirth ; — 

Then  welcome  Death — that  I — who  one  time  bore 
A  lily  on  my  breast  in  days  of  yore, 
May  seek  corruption,  till  a  stranger's  hand 

Shall  pluck  the  lily  that  was  Me — before. 

— Alan  Sullivan. 


Jenkins  and  his  Money 

The   gentle   art  of  dropping  nickels  in  a   tin   bank 
expounded  upon  and  the  benefits  thereof  indicated 


By   J.   T.   Stirrett 


YOUNG  Jenkins  sat  in  the  office  and 
looked  out  past  the  tall  buildings  at 
the  sky,  arching  above  him  like  an 
inverted  steel  bowl  studded  with  cold  jew- 
els. The  rest  of  the  staff  had  gone  home. 
The  caretaker  was  emptying  the  waste- 
paper  baskets  into  a  big  sack.  The  scrub- 
women were  lifting  their  pails  and  oil 
brooms  out  of  the  elevator. 

Jenkins  was  growling,  mentally. 

He  received  thirty-two  dollars  a  week 
and  had  nothing  left,  and — he  hated  his 
employer.  As  a  small  boy,  in  the  habit 
of  reading  Sunday  School  books,  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  numerous  God- 
ly youths  who  loved  their  masters  and  who 
were  invariably  rewarded  for  this  affection 
by  marrying  their  masters'  daughters. 
After  some  years  of  experience  in  granite 
'  world,  he  had  concluded  that  these  char- 
acters were  either  fiction,  or  mediaeval.  He 
had  worked  for  three  employers  and  had 
disliked  all  three.  It  was  the  very  bond 
— the  bond  of  salary- — that  drew  him  to 
them,  yet  at  the  same  time  made  him  hate 
them.  He  was  not  a  socialist.  He  under- 
stood that  before  a  man  is  obeyed  he  must 
obey.  But  it  was  the  apparent  permanen- 
cy of  his  position  as  one  of  the  EMPLOY- 
ED that  chafed  him.  Down  the  vista  of 
the  years  he  could  see  himself  walking  be- 
hind an  employer.  It  galled  him.  He 
did  not  like  to  think  of  himself  as  a  "faith- 
ful employee,"  a  good  "old  trusty,"  a  con- 
fidential clerk.  Jenkins  wanted  to  be  a 
master  himself.  He  was  worrying  because 
he  could  not  see  it  coming  to  him. 

He  was  a  clever  man  in  his  business  but 
salary  increases  were  hard  to  get.  To  get 
them  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon  poker 
tactics,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
"bluffed"  with  the  high  cards  in  his  hand. 


The  increases  came  when  other  firms  made 
him  offers  and  his  own,  grudgingly,  was 
compelled  to  come  up,  or  lose  their  man. 
Jenkins  had  learned  to  distrust  any  em- 
ployer that  praised  him  too  often.  He 
had  learned  that  it  was  often  supposed  to 
take  the  place  ot  salary. 

The  caretaker  interrupted  him  to  reach 
under  the  desk  for  a  piece  of  paper.  Jen- 
kins nodded  good-night.  Given  this  en- 
couragement, the  caretaker  made  over- 
tures for  a  little  conversation.  His  was  a 
lonesome  job. 

"I  see  there  was  a  big  rise  in  Rio!"  he 
said,  referring  to  headlines  in  the  evening 
paper  that  lay  spread  on  a  desk  in  front  of 
Jenkins. 

"Eh!"  said  Jenkins,  who  had  started 
back  into  his  ruminating  room  again, 
"What'd  you  say,  Peter?" 

"I  say  there  was  quite  a  fuss  in  the  Ex- 
change to-day.  I  made  three  hundred 
m'self." 

Jenkins  noticed  that  the  caretaker's  face 
was  beaming  with  satisfaction. 

"Three  hundred!  How's  that?—" 

"I  had  a  hundred  shares,"  returned  the 
man  with  the  waste-paper  sack.  "She 
went  up  three  and  I  sold." 

"Oh,  stocks!"  said  Jenkins  vaguely,  "I 
wish  I'd  had  a  little  Rio." 

"Buy  it."  whispered  the  caretaker,  "Buy 
it  the  first  time  the  market  gits  quiet 
again.  She's  goin'  up.  I  know."  Then  he 
passed  on,  out  of  range  of  Jenkins'  desk. 

"Buy  it!"  echoed  Jenkins.  "Buy  it!  I 
haven't  paid  for  my  winter  overcoat  yet, 
and  yet-— look  at  that  caretaker!" 

But  Jenkins  did  not  realize  that  he  was 
living  according  to  a  certain  standard  that 
did  not  trouble  the  caretaker  in  the  least. 
Nobody  cared    how   little    the    caretaker 
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spent.  Nobody  cared  where  he  lived  or 
how  much  he  spent  on  his  table  or  his 
clothing.  But  They  DID  with  Jenkins — 
or  Jenkins  thought  they  did.  Jenkins 
had  friends,  a  little  social  standing,  calls 
to  make,  hospitality  to  return.  He  made 
far  more  than  the  caretaker  could  dream 
of  earning  but  he  spent  all  of  it — much  of 
it  unwisely — while  the  caretaker  probably 
spent  only  four-fifths  of  his  smaller  in- 
come. 

Jenkins  started  in  to  think. 

"In  this  country  a  little  bit.  of  capital 
opens  the  door  to  a  thousand  opportuni- 
ties. A  little  in  the  bank"  may  be  drawn 
out  and  put  into  a  real  estate  deal,  into  a 
legitimate  stock  venture.  AVith  a  few 
more  dollars  and  a  clean  reputation,  a  man 
may  get  into  business  for  himself  out 
West,  or  right  here  in  town." 

Jenkins  was  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  was  like  a  tube  in  the  Mint,  The  gold 
was  being  poured  through  him  without  a 
speck  of  it  sticking  to  him.  He  began  to 
see  that  capital  is  the  accumulation  of  the 
surplus  energies  of  one's  youth  and  one's 
prime,  so  that  in  the  later  days  when  one's 
energy  is  less,  or  when  it  has  failed,  the 
surplusses  of  youth  and  middle  life,  sup- 
port old  age.  He  began  to  see  that  ac- 
cumulated money  is  the  crystallization  of 
material  power,  the  power  to  DO  greater 
things  than  the  mere  work  of  a  single  cog 
in  a  machine. 

Jenkins  arrived  at  the  further  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  only  a  few  ways  of  ac- 
cumulating it.  There  was  only  one  way 
applicable  in  his  case.  That  was,  to  cut 
down  his  little  extravagances  and  save  it — 
even  just  enough  so  that  he  could  start 
investing  it.      He   began    to  recall  cases 

among  his  friends. 

*       *       * 

One  of  his  friends  who  had  been  work- 
ing on  a  small  salary  saw  his  inevitable 
end,  if  his  present  course  were  continued. 
It  took  him  three  years  to  save  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  During  that  time  he  studied 
stocks  carefully.  He  concluded  that  in 
the  game  of  "in  and  out"  he  would  be 
at  a  hopeless  disadvantage.  Ignorant  of 
the  inner  mechanism  of  the  market,  he 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  interests 
which  controlled  it,  and  would  have  his 
savings  dissipated  in  the  suicidal  game  of 
temporary  buying  at  small  margins.  He 
spent    the    first    year    studying    a  dozen 


stocks.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  he 
had  decided  upon  one.  By  that  time  he 
knew  everything  worth  knowing  about 
the  company,  its  organization,  capital, 
assets,  real  and  imaginary,  record,  pro- 
duction, cost  of  operation,  in  short,  he  was 
almost  as  familiar  with  its  business  as  its 
manager.  The  stock  was  selling  at  sixty 
and  had  not  fluctuated  more  than  a  point 
in  two  years.  It  paid  three  per  cent.  He 
bought  twenty-five  shares  on  a  margin  of 
ten  dollars  per  share.  This  took  half  his 
capital,  leaving  the  rest  in  reserve  in  case 
of  a  call  for  more  margin.  For  the  next 
five  years  he  saved  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Half  this  amount  went  annually 
to  buy  more  shares  of  stock  at  a  ten  point 
margin.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  he 
had  seventy-five  shares  of  stock  and  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  reserve.  In 
the  meantime  the  stock  had  risen  to  one 
hundred,  as  he  thought  it  would  when  he 
completed  his  three  years'  study  of  the 
company.  His  holding  was  worth  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which    brought    his    capital    up    to  four 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

*  *       * 

Six  years  ago  another  young  man  was 
working  as  a  druggist's  apprentice  in  Tor- 
onto. He  was  saving  money  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose,  pay  a  year's  tuition  at  college. 
AVhen  he  graduated  he  began  to  save  on 
principle  and  in  two  years  accumulated 
four  hundred  dollars.  He  had  been  study- 
ing the  growth  of  the  city  for  years,  tak- 
ing long  walks  about  the  outskirts  and 
counting  the  new  houses.  He  bought 
thirty  feet  of  land  in  the  west  end  at  four 
dollars  a  foot.  Then  he  put  up  a  drug 
store  with  the  assistance  of  a  loan  com- 
pany and  stocked  it  on  credit.  He  worked 
late  and  early  with  intelligence  and  saved 
his  money.  To-day  his  land  is  worth 
sixty  dollars  a  foot  and  his  store  is  clear 

of  debt. 

*  *       * 

Several  years  ago  a  young  woman  in 
Toronto  faced  a  problem  which  confronts 
many  members  ot  her  sex.  She  was  earn- 
ing her  living  as  a  school  teacher.  The 
bloom  of  her  youth  was  past  and  she  had 
refused  several  offers  of  marriage  because 
she  was  a  hish  minded  woman  and  had 
her  ideals.  The  probability  was  that  she 
would  remain  single.  She  immediately 
began  to  lay  a«ide  part  of  her  salary.    In 
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three  years  she  had  seven  hundred  dollars. 
During  a  summer  vacation  she  took  a  trip 
West  and  had  some  long  conferences  with 
a  relative  who  was  a  real  estate  man  in  the 
wonderful  town  of  Saskatoon.  She  bought 
a  section  of  land  at  six  dollars  an  acre  and 
paid  seven  hundred  dollars  down.  For 
five  years  she  paid  interest  and  instal- 
ments on  the  principal.  Then  she  sold 
at  twenty-six  dollars  an  acre,  clearing 
over  twelve  thousand  dollars  on  the  trans- 
action. She  re-invested  the  money  and 
went  abroad  for  a  year. 

*       *       * 

A  young  man  of  considerable  ability 
married  the  daughter  of  a  moderately 
wealthy  man.  Not  a  cent  of  dowry  did 
she  get.  The  young  husband  bought  a 
house  and  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  from  his  father-in-law,  who  took  a 
mortgage  for  almost  the  full  value  of  it. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  exacted  every 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  with  a 
severity  which  would  have  disconcerted 
Shylock.  Not  even  illness  was  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  leniency.  By 
dint  of  rigid  economy  and  careful  plan- 
ning, the  house  was  paid  for  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years,  but  the  parties  were  almost 
completely  estranged. 

"Well,"  said  the  middle-aged  husband 
as  he  came  home  after  paying  the  last 
cent,  "Old  Scratch  has  got  his  own  at 
last." 

"I  never  thought  that  my  father  could 
Aiave  been  so  mean,"  replied  his  wife. 

Almost  before  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  door  opened  and  the  person  in 
question  entered. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  have  been  a 
hard  man  all  these  years,"  he  remarked. 


The  silence  of  the  room  signified 
assent. 

"When  you  were  married  I  looked  into 
the  future,"  continued  the  old  man. 
"Both  of  you  were  self-indulgent  and 
knew  little  about  thrift.  Had  I  given 
you  this  house  then  you  would  have  quick- 
ly put  a  mortgage  on  it  and  would  have 
lost  it  ultimately.  I  really  gave  it  to  you 
but  I  made  you  pay  for  it  to  teach  you  to 
save  money.  Every  cent  you  gave  me  I 
have  invested,  with  the  result  that  to-day 
you  have  your  house  clear  of  debt  and 
twice  its  value  in  cash." 

Eight  years  ago  a  young  school  teacher 
got  married  at  the  ripe  age  of  nineteen 
years.  As  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  his 
relatives  decided  that  his  last  chapter  had 
been  written.  But  they  made  a  mistake. 
He  taught  three  years  and  managed  to 
save  about  two  hundred  dollars.  Then  he 
left  his  wife  and  child  and  went  West.  He 
entered  a  real  estate  office  in  a  thriving 
city  and  worked  night  and  day  familiar- 
izing himself  with  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness. When  he  saved  enough  money  he 
brought  his  wife  and  family  from  the 
East,  For  the  next  few  years  he  saved 
and  invested.  To-day  he  receives  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  and 
has  a  snug  capital  besides. 

*        *        * 

"There's  going  to  be  another  of  these 
fine  moral  anecdotes  narrated  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity,"  said  Jenkins,  springing 
up,  "and  I  know  who  will  be  the  'hero.' ' 

Then  he  rang  up  several  of  the  boys 
and  said  that  he  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  theatre  party  and  the  little  sup- 
per afterward. 


A  Rose  Street  Adventure 


By 
Clifford  Howard 


THOSE  of  you  who  live  in  Toronto 
and  have  heard  of  Miss  Mackerel — 
Miss  Ethel  Mackerel — not  only  know- 
that  her  name  is  accented  on  the  last  syl- 
lable (thereby  delicately  enhancing  its 
face  value),  but  you  also  know  that  she 
is  an  exceptionally  dignified  and  cultured 
young  lady. 

Both  of  these  facts  regarding  Miss 
Mackerel  I  learned  for  the  first  time  when, 
as  a  stranger  in  the  city,  I  was  on  the  eve 
of  calling  upon  her  at  the  request  of  my 
sister  Rebecca.  When  Rebecca  learned 
that  I  had  gone  to  live  in  Toronto,  she  at 
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once. wrote  to  me  that  I  must  meet  her  old 
school  friend,  as  through  her  I  could  gain 
entrance  to  the  best  and  most  exclusive 
circles  of  Toronto  society.  Also,  at  the 
same  time,  she  wrote  to  Ethel  that  I  was 
here  and  would  call  upon  her. 

Rebecca  has  always  been  ambitious  for 
me;  and  as  much  to  please  her  as  to  ad- 
vance my  own  interests,  I  undertook  to 
call  on  Miss  Mackerel. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  comfortable  task 
for  me.  I  am  naturally  a  timid  man, 
particularly  in  the  company  of  fastidious 
women.  Perhaps  I  am  too  self-conscious. 
At  all  events,  when  the  evening  arrived 
on  which  I  had  arranged  to  call  on  Miss 
Mackerel  I  really  was  quite  nervous.  I  am 
always  more  or  less  nervous  when  prepar- 
ing for  a  social  call,  and  such  scraps  of  in- 
formation as  I  had  gathered  concerning 
the  present  young  lady  contributed  much 
to  my  customary  agitation. 

In  the  first  place,  she  lived  in  a 
most  aristocratic  neighborhood —  on  Rose 
Street,  to  be  exact ;  and  those  of  you  who 
live  west  of  the  Saskatchewan  will  realize 
what  this  means  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
mere  tone  in  which  I  first  heard  this 
street  mentioned  by  an  old  Torontonian 
prompted  me  to  lift  my  hat.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  I  had  learned  that  this  aris- 
tocratic young  lady  was  not  only  excep- 
tionally dignified  and  cultured,  but  that 
she  was  also  extremely  critical.  Herself  a 
marvel  of  good  breeding  and  punctilio, 
she  admitted  to  her  enviable  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances only  such  as  could  measure 
up  to  her  exacting  standard  of  cultivation. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  ap- 
proached her  house  in  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion. The  fear  lest  I  should  fail  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  and  thereby  ruin 
the  social  opportunities  that  lay  open  to 
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me  through  her  Rose-Street  doorway, 
quite  unnerved  me.  Were  I  a  ready  con- 
versationalist or  an  adept  in  the  niceties 
of  conventional  society,  I  should  not  have 
flinched ;  but,  having  a  mere  modicum  of 
ceremonial  experience  to  draw  upon,  and 
being  by  nature  both  meek  and  bashful 
and  constitutionally  deficient  in  the  nim- 
ble graces  of  parlor  finesse,  I  could  not  but 
anticipate  the  ordeal  with  many  doubts 
and  misgivings. 

I  know  now  I  should  have  responded  to 
my  intuitions  and  stayed  away.  As  it  was, 
however,  I  rashly  determined  to  overcome 
my  fears,  and  the  result  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

To  begin  with,  I  encountered  a  dog. 
Next  to  a  snake,  there  is  nothing  that  so 
utterly  terrifies  me  as  a  dog.  This  particu- 
lar one  was  a  fox  terrior,  and  he  was 
guarding  Miss  Mackerel's  house.  He  was 
lying  at  the  broad  front  steps,  and  as  I 
approached  and  showed  signs  of  wanting 
to  come  up,  he  growled  at  me. 

I  thought  that  if  I  walked  on  down  to 
the  end  of  the  block  and  came  back  later, 
he  might  in  the  meantime  be  called  in. 
So  I  sauntered  by  and  went  to  the  next 
corner,  and  by  and  by  I  walked  back  again 
— on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The 
dog  was  still  lying  on  the  step.  It  was  al- 
ready quarter  of  nine  ?nd  I  thought  it 
would  be  foolish  to  wait  around  any  long- 
er, in  the  hope  of  having  the  dog  go  in- 
side. I  felt,  also  that  it  would  be  wiser  for 
me  to  go  home,  but  I  regarded  this  as  un- 
becoming, and  accordingly  I  crossed  the 
street,  grasping  my  cane  in  the  middle 
and  endeavoring  to  ignore  the  shivers  that 
beset  me. 

I  have  found  that  most  dogs  respond 
more  or  less  pleasantly  to  the  name  of 
Buster,  and  accordingly  I  called  this  one 
Buster,  and  spoke  to  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impress  him  with  the  belief  that  I  loved 
him.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  got  up 
and  wagged  what  was  left  of  his  tail,  which 
I  interpreted  as  a  good  omen.  In  spite  of 
my  fears,  therefore,  I  mounted  the  steps 
and  rang  the  bell,  while  Buster  nosed 
about  my  legs,  alternately  whining  and 
snorting. 

I  expected  every  moment  he  would  bite 
me,  and  it  was  therefore  a  decided  relief 
when  the  maid  opened  the  door.  I  de- 
voutlv  hoped  she  would  not  permit  BUS- 


SHE    REMARKED,    GRACIOUSLY,    THAT    I    WAS 
EVIDENTLY     FOND     OF     DOGS. 

ter  to  come  in,  for  I  knew  I  should  not  be 
able  to  do  my  sea  justice  as  a  caller  if  I 
had  constantly  hanging  over  me  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  a  dog  loose  in 
the  house.  However,  Buster  at  once 
squeezed  in  between  me  and  the  doorpost, 
and  though  the  maid  did  make  some  sort 
of  a  hasty  attempt  to  close  him  out  she  did 
not  insist  upon  it;  and  Buster,  looking 
upon  me  as  the  means  of  getting  him  into 
the  house,  showed  his  gratitude  by  jump- 
ing up  at  me  and  leaving  the  mark  of  a 
dirty  paw  on  my  shirt-bosom.  I  did  not 
like  to  offer  any  protest  before  the  maid, 
so  I  merely  smiled  and  in  a  tone  of  be- 
witching playfulness  called  him  a  naughty 

do8- 

As  a  result  of  this  show  of  friendliness, 

he  insisted  upon  coming  into  the  parlor 
with  me,  where  he  continued  to  jump 
about  me  and  sniff  at  my  shoes.  I  long- 
ed desperately  to  give  him  a  kick;  but  I 
was  afraid.  And,  besides,  it  would  not 
have  been  proper.    As  an  inmate  of  Miss 
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Mackerel's  house,  the  dog  was  immune 
from  all  harm  or  outward  criticism  on 
the  part,  of  a  guest.  That,  I  believe,  is 
one  of  the  canons  of  etiquette.  Neverthe- 
less,  I  did  venture  to  assume  a  sudden 
harshness  of  voice  and  tell  him  to  get  out. 
Rut  he  immediately  barked  at  me  and 
threw  me  into  a  perfect  chill  of  terror. 
My  only  hope  of  relief,  therefore,  lay  in 
the  coming  of  his  mistress.  Surely,  she 
would  order  him  out.  But  no,  she  did 
not.  She  indulged  his  presence  with  a 
composure  no  less  dignified  and  unruffled 
than  that  with  which  she  accepted  the 
presence  of  the  piano  or  myself.  In  fact, 
when  she  came  in  she  made  no  comment 
upon  him  at  all,  except  to  remark  graci- 
ously, as  he  leaped  up  on  my  lap  and 
snapped  at  mv  bovtoniiiere,  that  I  was 
evidently  fond  of  does.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  be  polite.  I  told  her  I  was — es- 
pecially of  fox  terriers;  and  that  she  might 
believe  I  admired  her  pet  in  particular. 
I  couraoeouslv  touched  him  on  the  head 
and  stammered  some  feeble  compliment 
about  his  aristocratic  face;  after  which  he 
jumped  down  and  began  sniffing  about 
the  room. 

Mv  nervousness  because  of  the  dog  al- 
most wholly  unfitted  me  for  any  discrim- 
inating appraisement  of  Miss  Mackerel 
and  her  elegant  surroundings.  I  merely 
realized  that  she  was  a  tall,  slender  wo- 
man, of  the  Du  Maurier  tvpe,  very  taste- 
full  v  attired,  and  possessed  of  a  manner 
that  was  scrupulouslv  polite,  but  uncom- 
fortahlv   cold   and    formal. 

Had  she  proved  in  anv  wav  approach- 
able or  sympathetic.  I  shonld  have  been 
tempted  to  confess  my  weakness  and  ask 
her  to  remove  the  dog.  As  it  was.  how- 
ever, she  nroved  even  more  dignified  than 
I  had  anticipated,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  dnre  make  anv  reference  to  the  beast. 
I  held  mv  knees  pressed  tightlv  together. 
so  that  she  might  not  see  how  thev  shook, 
an^l  did  the  best  I  could  to  appear  at  ease 
while  keeping  up  my  end  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

I  think  we  talked  mainlv  about  books. 
I  am  not  sure.  Most  of  my  remarks  were 
automatic.  Mv  thoughts  were  centered  on 
the  do<T.  While  I  was  obliVed  to  keep 
rnv  eves  on  mv  hostess,  I  followed  the  dog 
with  mv  ears  and  my  nerves. 

For  a  time  he  roamed  aimlessly  about 
the  parlor,   wheezing  and   snorting    and 


making  various  other  noises  which  no 
doubt  belong  of  right  to  a  dog,  but  which, 
to  my  mind,  were  certainly  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  elegance  of  the  room.  Miss 
i.iackerel.  however,  utterly  ignored  him, 
as  most  persons  do  who  are  accustomed  to 
dogs  and  like  to  have  them  about.  Two 
or  three  times  he  crawled  under  my  chair 
and  bit  at  my  heels.  If  only  Miss  Mack- 
erel had  smiled  or  commented  upon  it,  T 
should  have  found  a  certain  measure  of 
relief,  but  she  kept  right  on  with  her  well- 
bred,  impersonal  talk,  accepting  the  dog's 
attentions  to  me  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  leaving  me  to  shiver  with  fear  while 
maintaining  a  pleased  and  gracious  ex- 
pression. 

Suddenlv.  however,  the  dog  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  knocking  over  the  fire 
irons.  The  noise  was  so  startling  that 
I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of 
alarm.  Miss  Mackerel,  however,  remain- 
ed beautifully  calm.  She  turned  her 
head  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  fire- 
nlace,  but  offered  no  remark.  From  this 
I  judged  that  upsetting  the  tongs  and 
shovel  was  one  of  the  dog's  familiar 
tricks,  for  which  no  explanation  or 
apology  was  considered  necessary. 

"Allow  me  to  pick  them  up,"  I  volun- 
teered, starting  to  rise. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  she  answered 
quietly:  "the  maid  will  attend  to  them." 
and  forthwith  she  went  on  with  her  dis- 
cussion of  "The  History  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence." 

After  this  the  dog  remained  quiet  for 
several  minutes.  I  think  he  got  up  on  a 
chair  when  the  things  fell  down,  and  I 
hoped  he  would  stav  there.  But  nresent- 
lv  I  heard  him  jump  down  and  begin 
mousing  about  the  room  again.  He  stop- 
ped for  awhile  under  the  piano,  smelling 
noisilv  at  something  on  the  floor,  and  then 
came  over  to  me  and  nipped  at  mv  shoe- 
laces. I  did  mv  be«t  to  follow  Miss  Mack- 
erel's example  and  appear  calmly  insen- 
sible to  his  whereabout.  Suddenly  the 
brute  snatched  mv  handkerchief  from  mv 
hand  and  dashed  off  with  it  to  the  other 
en^   of  the  room. 

"I  said.  "Ha.  ha!  He's  a  clever  dog." 
T  reallv  felt  I  ought  to  say  something. 
The  cue  was  so  obvious. 

Miss  Mackerel  smiled  approvingly. 
"Yes?"  she  answered  graciously,  as  though 
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pleased  with  what  I  had  said,  and  then 
went  on  talking. 

I  saw  the  dog  go  into  a  corner,  out  of 
Aiiss  Mackerel's  sight,  and  chew  up  my 
handkerchief;  growling  the  while  savage- 
ly and  turning  to  cast  an  occasional  vici- 
ous look  at  me,  as  though  to  warn  me  to 
keep  this  matter  to  myself.  And,  of 
course,  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  was  more  than  willing  he 
should  have  my  handkerchief,  if  he 
would  only  stay  away  and  let  me  alone. 


came  down  with  a  bang,  throwing  the 
vase  to  the  floor  and  breaking  it;  while 
the  dog,  with  two  or  three  sharp  barks, 
scampered  under  a  near-by  sofa. 

"Goodnes  me!  this  is  really  too  bad!" 
I  exclaimed  involutarily ;  and  I  arose  im- 
mediately to  pick  up  the  table. 

"Please  do  not  disturb  yourself,"  com- 
manded Miss  Mackerel,  with  perfect  even- 
ness, "the  maid  will  attend  to  it,"  and 
she  touched  a  button  in  the  wall  within 
reach  of  her  chair. 


"GOODNESS    MR!     THIS    IS    REALLY    TOO    BAD,"    I    EXCLAIMED,     INVOLUNTARILY. 


Near  the  corner  in  which  he  had  en- 
sconced himself  was  a  dainty  mahogany 
table,  supported  on  a  slender  pedestal  with 
three  claw-feet.  Upon  the  table  was  a 
pale-blue  vase  containing  an  exquisite 
pink  Maman  Cochet.  From  the  way  the 
dog  was  fussing  and  backing  around  in 
the  corner,  I  felt  certain  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  knock  the  table  over,And, 
sure  enough,  that  is  what  he  did.  The 
table  suddenly  tilted,  lost  its  balance,  and 


"Of  course,"  thought  I,  "it  is  her  vase 
and  her  dog,  and  if  she  is  agreeable  to 
this  sort  of  thing  it  is  none  of  my  con- 
cern." Nevertheless,  her  perfect  coolness 
and  her  persistent  indifference  to  the  vul- 
gar behavior  of  her  pet  seemed  to  me  to 
be  carrying  dignity  beyond  the  limits  of 
endurance.  It  certainly  tended  in  no  way 
to  relieve  my  distressing  embarrassment 
and  uneasiness,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
then  and  there  that  if  the  dog  did  not 
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go,  I  would.  I  simply  could  no  longer 
endure  the  torture  of  his  presence  and  his 

unholy  antics.  There  was  no  telling  what 
he  might  do  next.  If  he  undertook  to 
tear  the  clothes  off  me,  his  imperturbable 
mistress  would  probably  accept  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  I  had  absolutely  no  pro- 
tection. 

The  maid  entered,  and  Miss  Mackerel 
quietly  ordered  her  to  pick  up  the  table 
and  remove  the  vase,  the  rose,  and  the 
spilled  water. 

"I  hope  it  was  not  a  valuable  vase,"  I 
ventured,  as  the  maid  gathered  up  the 
pieces. 

"Yes,"  responded  Miss  Mackerel;  "it 
was  quite  a  valuable  vase — a  rare  bit  of 
Cloisonne.  I  brought  it  with  me  from 
Japan  last  year.  Are  you  interested  in 
ceramics?"  and  without  further  reference 
to  the  catastrophe  she  led  the  conversa- 
tion back  into  impersonal  channels. 

However,  with  a  little  manoeuvring,  I 
succeeded  shortly  in  making  a  more  or 
less  polite  move  to  go.  "But  before  go- 
ins."  I  said,  "may  I  not  request  the  plea- 
sure of  a  son"?     Rebecca  has  has  written 


SHE  WAS  <  \i:k vim;  a  leather  collar  in 
HER  HAND. 


me  of  your  musical  gifts  and.  insisted  that 
I  must  hear  you  sing." 

I  should  not  have  braved  this  request 
had  it  not  been  that  the  dog  had  remain- 
ed quietly  under  the  sofa,  with  no  sign 
of  again  coming  out,  and  that  I  felt  it  a 
duty  to  Rebecca  to  ask  Miss  Mackerel  to 
shig.  Perhaps,  too,  I  thought,  it  might 
serve  to  break  the  ice,  for  surely  up  to 
this  time  Miss  Mackerel  had  Given  no  in- 
dication of  unbending;,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  I  had  failed  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  Miss  Mack- 
erel promptly  acquiesced,  and,  without 
asking  me  for  an  expression  of  my  pre- 
ference, sat  down  at  the  piano  and  began 
at  once  a  bewitchinc  little  Spanish  sons. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  three  bars  of 
it,  however,  when  the  most  unearthlv 
howl  broke  loose  from  under  the  sofa.  It 
was  a  long-drawn,  excruciating  wail, 
blood-curdling  in  its  pain  and  intensity. 

Miss  Mackerel  stepped  and  turned  slow- 
ly about.  "He  is  not  on  the  pitch,"  she 
remarked  serenely,  "and  perhaps  we  had 
better  let  him  sing  alone."  She  got  up 
gracefully  and  moved  over  to  her  chair. 

I,  too,  arose.  Her  loftly  and  unruffled 
patience  with  the  dog  was  more  than  I 
could  comprehend.  Tt  completely  fluster- 
ed me.  I  stammered  an  awkward  expres- 
sion of  regret,  and  in  mv  confusion  I 
blurted  out  some  highly  disparaging  re- 
mark about  the  brute  under  the  sofa.  It 
was  inexcusable,  of  course:  but  I  could 
not  help  it. 

Miss  Mackerel  smiled  coldly  and  held 
out  her  hand.  "Remember  me  to  your 
sister  when  you  write  to  her,"  she  said; 
rnrl  that  is  all  she  did  say  bv  way  of  vale- 
diction. She  did  not  say  she  was  glad  to 
know  me.  She  did  not  ask  me  to  call 
again.  I  felt  intuitively  that  my  visit  had 
been  a  failure.  I  was  not  to  be  numbered 
among  the  elect  of  Rose  Street.  I  felt 
it  in  her  tone,  in  her  hand-shake,  in  her 
manner — all  beautifully  civil  and  proper. 
but  informing  me.  nevertheless,  that  I 
was  persona  ingrata. 

She  dismissed  me  at  the  parlor  door. 
She  did  not  come  into  the  hall  with  me: 
but  the  dog  did.  When  be  heard  that  I 
was  going,  he  came  out  from  under  the 
soft,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  me  alone  in 
the  hall  he  frightened  me  almost  stiff 
by  springing  at  my  ear  and  barking  furi- 
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ously.  And  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  front 
door  he  rushed  out  with  me,  snapping  and 
biting  at  my  heels. 

My  terror  turned  to  sudden,  frenzied 
desperation.  I  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  sidewalk  than  I  turned  with  an  unholy 
shout  of  madness  and  struck  the  beast  a 
terrific  crack  with  my  cane. 

It  sent  him  sprawling  into  the  gutter. 
I  expected  he  would  get  up  at  once  and 
come  after  me ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Profaning  the  night  with  a  series 
of  ear-splitting  yelps,  he  dashed  wildly 
across  the  street  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness. 

I  was  about  to  move  on  when  the  door 
opened  and  Miss  Mackerel's  maid  came 


hurriedly  down  the  steps,  carrying  a  lea- 
ther collar  in  her  hand. 

"Miss  Mackerel  told  me  to  give  you 
this,"  she  said  curtly,  handing  me  the 
collar.  "Your  dog  dropped  it  on  the 
floor." 

"My  dog!"  I  ejaculated.  "What  do 
you  mean?" 

"Why,  the  dog  you  brought  in  with 
you  this  evening,  sir,"  returned  the  maid, 
with  an  ill-concealed  note  of  scorn;  and 
thereupon  she  turned  her  back  upon  me 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

The  following  morning  I  wrote  a  note 
of  explanation  and  apology  to  Miss  Mack- 
erel, but  I  have  never  again  called  upon 
her. 


THE  SILLY  SISTERHOOD 

We  are  the  silly  sisters 

You  kiss  and  cast  aside, 

Poor  lights  o'  love,  good  masters, 

To  whom  is  love  denied. 

From  us  in  careless  revel 
You  seek  from  idle  mirth, 
Poor  daughters  of  derision 
You  hold  of  little  worth. 

In  halls  of  empty  laughter 
We  hold  our  loves  for  hire 
With  smiles  of  haggard  beauty, 
Vain  handmaids  of  desire. 

We  win  your  mocking  dalliance, 
We  bear  your  women's  scorn, 
Our  Loves,  a  gaudy  garment, 
You  cast  aside   outworn. 


Behind  are  shattered  visions, 
Wide  scattered  to  the  breeze, 
For  us  who  still  remember 
Dear  other  days  than  these. 

We  are  the  silly  sisters 
Who  grieve  but  may  not  weep; 
For  whom  life  holds  no  bounty, 
And  death  has  only  sleep. 

James  P.  Haverson. 
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.MAJOR-GENERAL    COLIN    MACKENZIE— THE     NEW    CANADIAN    CHIEF    OF    STAFF. 


THOUSANDS  OF  SQUARE  MILES  OF  CANADIAN  FORESTS  HAVE  BEEN  DEVASTATED  BY  FIRE 

The  Importance  of  a  Forest 
Reserve  Policy 


By  H.  R.  MacMillan 


THE  necessity  for  permanent  forest 
reserves  is  new  to  Canadians,  but  it  is 
in  spite  of  its  newness,  none  the  less 
imperative.  Conditions  have  changed  in 
this  country  from  the  days  when  the  land 
was  covered  with  valuable  timber,  the 
population  was  small,  and  the  foreign 
trade  was,  in  proportion  to  the  timber  re- 
sources, negligible.  A  brief  survey  of  pres- 
ent conditions  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  forest  resources  of  Canada  are  no  long- 
er inexhaustible  or  overwhelmingly  large, 
that  the  domestic  consumption  has  reach- 
ed a  point  where  it  is  much  greater  than 
the  annual  increment  in  Canadian  forests, 
and  that  we  are  just  entering  on  a  period 
in  which  world-wide  scarcity  of  useful 
timber  is  opening  up  such  a  market  for 


Canadian  forests  as  they  cannot  long  sus- 
tain. 

The  fact  that  vast  territories  in  Canada 
are  covered  with  trees  has  given  rise  to 
altogether  false  ideas  of  the  quantity  of 
timber  available  for  manufacture.  Were 
the  whole  timbered  region  of  Canada  still 
as  heavily  clothed  as  it  was  when  white 
men  first  saw  it,  we  might  be  justified  in 
saying  that,  with  care,  the  supply  is  still 
inexhaustible.  But  there  has  been  no  care, 
and  the  forest  regions  of  Canada  have 
changed  much  in  appearance  and  value 
during  even  the  last  fifty  years. 

Lumbering  on  this  continent,  through 
no  fault  of  the  lumbermen,  has  almost 
without  exception  been  forest  destruction, 
and  only  rarely  and  accidentally  has  a 
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second  crop  of  Limber  appeared  on  the 
land  upon  which  all  the  valuable  trees 
have  been  cut.  I  say  "cut"  advisedly,  for 
by  no  means  were  they  all  removed.  An 
extravagant  and  incredible  waste  has  al- 
ways marked  the  lumber  business  of 
North  America,  Even  now  as  1  write,  in 
the  Laurentian  Mountains,  of  Quebec,  the 
French  settlers  are  hauling  to  the  mill 
white  pine  butts  which  were  cut  in  the 
logging  operations  which  cleared  this 
country  over  twenty  years  ago.  These 
butts,  three  and  four  feet  through,  were 
then  left  in  the  woods,  being  "too  large  to 
floal  in  the  small  streams.  After  lying  in 
the  brush  twenty  years  or  more,  they  are 
now,  though  partially  decayed,  valuable 
enough  to  haul  several  miles  to  the  mill. 
Where  lumbering  has  cleared  land  subse- 
quently used  for  agriculture  or  some  other 
productive  industry  it  has,  of  course,  been 
beneficial.  It  is  where  the  land  is  unfit 
for  agriculture  and  is  now  in  an  unpro- 
ductive condition,  such  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  sandy  or  rocky  soils  of  every  pro- 
vince from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  lumbering 
has  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  country. 

The  fires,  which,  fed  by  the  dry  resin- 
ous slash,  have  followed  lumbering  opera- 
tions, have  been  the  most  destructive 
enemies  of  Canadian  forests.  Few  Cana- 
dians have  any  idea  of  how  widespread 
and  devastating  forest  fires  have  been.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  six  times  as  much 
timber  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  Can- 
ada as  has  ever  been  cut  since  the  first 
hatchet  was  landed  from  Europe.  No 
actual  estimates  of  the  damage  due  to  fire 
have  yet  been  made,  except  by  the  For- 
estry Branch  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Such  estimates  as  have  been 
made  cover  the  country  which  has  been 
most  remote  from  railways,  setlements, 
lumbering,  and  far  from  routes  frequent- 
ed by  careless,  inexperienced  travelers, 
territories  which,  it  might  be  expected, 
would  have  escaped  fire  more  completely 
than  any  other  districts  in  Canada,  yet 
examination  has  shown  that  even  the  most 
inaccessible  sections  of  the  northern  in- 
terior forests  have  been  absolutely  de- 
vastated by  repeated,  widespread  and  de- 
structive fires. 

Two  instances  will  suffice  to  show  what 
fire  has  done  to  Canadian  forests.  In  1909 


the  Forestry  Branch  sent  out  to  its  em- 
ployes in  the  west,  instructions  to  take 
particular  note  during  their  work  of  the 
following  summer  of  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber desl roved  by  fire  during  the  past  forty 
years  and  of  the  amount  still  remaining. 
The  men  to  whom  these  requests  were 
sent,  were  nearly  all  old  residents,  whose 
work  as  fire  rangers  during  1909  and 
previous  years  gave  them  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  timbered  country  and 
made  them  unlikely  to  exaggerate  the 
damage  due  to  fire.  Complete  replies  were 
received  from  seventy-nine  of  these  men, 
representing  203,300  square  miles  of  coun- 
try, stretching  north  of  the  prairies  from 
Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  along  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  This  country  was,  ex- 
clusive of  lakes,  all  originally  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  is  still  measuied  on  the  map, 
or  in  the  imagination,  to  swell  the  forest 
resources  of  Canada.  But  the  reports  men- 
tioned above  indicate  that  during  the  forty 
years  108,916  square  miles  of  the  203,300 
square  miles  examined  have  been  laid 
waste  by  forest  fires,  and  that  over  the 
whole  territory  only  34,384  square  miles 
of  timber  may  now  be  found.  Still  an- 
other investigation  made  by  the  Forestry 
Branch  covers  the  route  of  the  proposed 
road  to  Hudson's  Bay,  from  Le  Pas  north- 
ward. Mr.  J.  R.  Dickson,  the  chief  of  a 
party  wThich  covered  10,000  square  miles 
in  this  region  in  1910,  reports  that  con- 
siderably less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
land  is  covered  with  timber  over  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  The  prevailing  epi- 
demic of  fire  has  not  missed  this  region. 

The  conditions  governing  the  two  ex- 
tensive territories  cited  above  are  the  same 
as  those  prevailing  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  where  the  bulk  of  Cana- 
dian timber  originally  stood ;  if  anything, 
they  were  more  favorable  to  forest  pre- 
servation, for  fires  have  not  been  so  likely 
to  start  in  these  outlying,  inaccessible 
regions  as  in  the  more  southern  and  popu- 
lous timbered  areas  where  settlement,  rail- 
road construction  and  operation,  mining 
and  traveling  set  the  spark  to  the  tinder 
every  summer.  No  travelled,  thinking 
Canadian  can  read  the  evidence  of  those 
two  examples,  compare  them  with  what 
he  has  seen  and  doubt  that  over  two-thirds 
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THE  FOREST  RANGERS  ARE  HERE    SHOWN    BURNING    THE    BRUSH. 


of  the  original  forest  wealth  of  Canada  has 
been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  greatest  damage  wrought  by  these 
conflagrations  is  that  which  is  least  evi- 
dent. The  timber  is  only  the  crop;  the 
soil,  its  ability  to  produce  timber  and  to 
hold  its  place  in  nature's  balance,  these 
are  the  capital  of  the  country,  the  sole 
source  of  wealth  in  many  large  terri- 
tories. The  whole  value  of  the  soil,  in 
many  timbered  districts,  especially  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  north,  consists  of 
a  layer  of  a  few  inches  of  humus.  Be- 
neath this  there  is,  in  the  region  unlit  for 
agriculture,  nothing  but  rocks  or  sterile 
sand.  Repeated  forest  fires,  with  their  in- 
tense heat,  have,  over  large  areas,  com- 
pletely consumed  the  rich  upper  layer  of 
the  soil,  the  product  of  centuries  of  dis- 
integration and  plant  growth,  and  have 
left  a  surface  as  unproductive,  as  desert 
as  the  Sahara.  Even  where  the  fire  'has 
not  actuallv  burned  the  soil,  it  has  so  com- 


pletely removed  the  protecting  vegetation 
that  on  the  steep  slopes  all  the  loose  earth 
or  valuable  ingredients  are  washed  away 
or  leached  out  by  rapidly  running  water. 
The  damage  due  to  fire  is  in  amount  in- 
conceivable and  in  permanency  irrepar- 
able. 

There  still  remain,  in  spite  of  fires  and 
exploitation,  large  areas  of  forest.  Detail- 
ed and  exact  information  is  still  lacking, 
but  it  is  estimated  that,  including  the 
timber  fit  for  manufacture  into  pulpwood 
and  lumber,  there  are  about  120,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  merchantable  wood 
standing  in  Canada  to-day.  This  is  just 
about  one-quarter  the  quantity  estimated 
to  be  available  for  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  nearly  enough  for 
our  future  needs  in  Canada,  unless  we 
adopt  an  advanced  policy  of  forest  ad- 
ministration that  will  enable  us  to  treat 
our  forests  less  like  a  mine  and  more  like 
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While  the  forest  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  the  do- 
mestic demand  has  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber cut  for  various  purposes  in  1909  is 
given  here: 

Cu.  Ft.  Value. 

Fuel     900,000.000  $25,000,000 

Lumber,    lath    and    shingles  057,252,913  67,118,193 
Mining        timbers.         posts, 

pules,     rails,      piles      and 

cooperage     150.000,000  4,500,000 

Pulpwood     138,398,580  9,216,739 

Railway     ties     85,069,446  5,210,490 

Square    timber    1,657,680  991,491 

Total      1,832,378,619      $112,036,913 

This  is  the  recorded  timber  cut.  It  is 
probable  that  altogether  about  2,000,000,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  timber,  or  one-sixtieth 
of  the  total  quantity  available,  is  taken 
from  Canadian  forests  yearly,  exclusive 
of  the  quantity  destroyed  by  fire.  It  takes 
one  hundred  years  and  more  to  produce 
a  forest  tree  large  enough  for  lumber, 
therefore,  even  if  there  were  no  forest 
fires,  to  keep  from  using  more  timber  each 
year  than  grows,  we  should  not  cut  more 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  standing 
timber  each  year.  "We  are  now  cutting 
at  least  1.6  per  cent,  and  as  much  more 
is  annually  burning  up.  We  are  far  from 
any  ideal  of  national  economy.  Not  only 
do  forest  fires  destroy  large  quantities  of 
our  timber  capital  each  year,  but  in  our 
virgin,  uncared-for  forests  the  annual  de- 
cay balances  the  annual  growth,  and  ex- 
cept on  the  patches  of  young  timber  cov- 
ering old  burns,  the  forest,  so  far  as  pro- 
duction is  concerned,  is  at  an  absolute 
standstill.  This  being  the  case,  every 
year's  timber  cut  is  so  much  removed  from 
the  total,  just  as  every  ton  of  coal  taken 
out  leaves  so  much  less  in  the  mine. 

Canadian  forests  could  support  even  this 
uncivilized  method  of  exploitation  for  two 
or  three  generations  more  were  the  output 
confined  to  the  Canadian  demand.  Though 
the  forests  of  Canada  are,  as  has  been 
shown,  no  greater  than  is  necessary  if  they 
arc  to  provide  a  permanent  timber  supply 
for  Canada's  growing  population,  they  will 
nevertheless,  be  yearly  called  upon  to  a 
greater  extent  to  meet  the  timber  shortage 
in  foreign  countries.  Contrary  to  a  general 
impression,  the  per  capita  use  of  timber  is 
not  being  decreased  by  the  increasing  use 
of  stone,  cement  and  metal;  rather  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  timber  is  in- 
creasing  in   the  leading  countries   of  the 


world  with  increasing  luxury  and  the 
spread  of  a  complicated  civilization.  The 
statistics  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States,  all  prove 
that  in  spite  of  a  great  increase  in  the  price 
of  wood  the  amount  used  yearly  by  each 
1  terson  has  steadily  increased.  The  import 
of  wood  into  Great  Britain,  where  prac- 
tically "all  the  wood  used  is  imported,  in- 
creased two  hundred  per  cent,  between 
1858  and  1898,  while  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation during  the  same  period  was  only 
forty-eight  per  cent.  The  average  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  wood  in  Ger- 
many was  between  five  and  ten  times 
greater  in  1900  than  it  was  in  1860.  Dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  annual  increase  of,  at  least,  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  in  the  per  capita  use  of 
wood  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  European  countries  mention- 
ed meet  this  increased  demand  for  wood 
by  importation  from  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Austria  and  America,  of  which  nations 
Russia,  alone,  has  a  surplus  for  export. 
The  others  are  using  up  their  capital,  cut- 
ting more  each  year  than  annually  grows. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  in  Sweden  that 
the  government  has  lately  imposed  an  ex- 
port tax  on  all  wood  shipped  from  the 
country.  As  the  European  nations  suc- 
ceed in  reducing  their  timber  production 
to  the  quantity  yearly  grown  in  their  for- 
ests, the  demand  from  Europe  for  Cana- 
dian timber  is  bound  to  increase,  especial- 
ly as  the  United  States  will  soon  cease  to 
be  a.  large  exporter  of  the  cheaper  timber 
products.  Exports  from  the  United  States 
are  already  declining  and  that  country 
will  suddenly  reverse  its  position  and  be- 
come an  importer,  centering  its  demand 
on  Canadian  forests.  The  best  informed 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
are  positive  in  their  declarations  that  sur- 
vey after  survey  has  shown  that  there  is 
only  timber  enough  in  the  Union  to  last 
at  the  present  rate  of  demand,  for  thirty 
years  at  the  most.  Already,  in  anticipation 
of  a  great  increase  in  pines  and  demand 
from  the  United  States,  American  specula- 
tors have  purchased  one-half  of  the  priv- 
ately-owned timber  in  British  Columbia; 
already  they  have  secured  title  to  large 
territories  in  Quebec,  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces and  Labrador;  already  fifty-one  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  pulp  mills 
in  the  United  States  are  entirely  depending 
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for  their  raw  material  upon  wood  import- 
ed from  Canada.  Canadians  need  never 
hope  that  their  forests  will  permanently 
supply  this  demand.  If  our  timber  lands 
were  open  to  the  unrestricted  requirements 
of  the  United  States,  as  they  might  be  after 
the  exhaustion  of  the  United  States  for- 
ests, they  would  be  swept  clean  within  ten 
years.  A  realization  of  this,  a  long  experi- 
ence of  the  havoc  of  forest  fires,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  inevitable  barren  result  of  the 
exploitation  of  the  forest  by  private  part- 
ies who  have  no  interest  in  the  future,  has 
induced  the  Government  to  adopt  a  new 
attitude  towards  the  forest,  to  treat  it  as  a 
crop  like  wheat  or  salmon  and  not  as  an 
irreplaceable  natural  resource  such  as  coal 
or  iron.  The  solution  of  the  impending 
timber  famine  has  been  sought  in  a  policy 
of  forest  reserves. 

Forest  reserves  are  better  described  as 
national  forests  upon  which  timber  is 
grown  as  a  crop  and  from  which  the  trees 
are  removed  as  they  reach  maturity,  al- 
ways in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for 
the  immediate  start  of  another  timber 
crop.     This  system  of  forest  management 


originated  in  Germany  where  it  has  reach- 
ed its  highest  development  and  where  now 
nearly  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  total  for- 
est area  of  34,769,794  acres  is  under  a 
more  scientific  and  intensive  management 
than  prevails  on  most  Canadian  '"farms. 
Other  European  countries,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Sweden  and  Norway  have,  during 
the  past  century,  adopted  the  principle  of 
skilled  management  of  timber  lands  under 
government  control  and  in  all  cases  has  it 
resulted  in  improving  the  condition,  in- 
creasing the  productivity  and  assuring  the 
permanency  of  the  forest,  while  swelling 
the  net' revenue  from  the  land.  Guided  by 
European  experience,  the  United  States 
has  set  aside  190,000,000  acres  of  national 
forest  reserves,  has  built  up  a  force  of  2.500 
trained  men  and  is  now  spending  $5,000,- 
000  a  year  on  protection  and  improve- 
ment, confident  in  the  assurance  that 
everything  so  spent  will  be  returned  with 
interest  in  the  resultant  timber  crop.  The 
British  in  India  have  148,928,000  acres  of 
forest  set  aside  as  a  permanent  forest  re- 
serve under  the  administration  of  a  highly 
developed  technical  Forest  Service. 
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Canada,  therefore,  has  the  experience  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  well  governed 
world  to  draw  upon  in  establishing  her 
forest  reserves.  Up  to  the  present,  reserves 
totalling  L5§,646,800  acres  have  been  set 
aside.    The  area  in  each  province  is: 

Quebec  133,312.0-10 

.  .Dominion  Lands  ....  13,539,280 

Alberta 9,310,720 

Manitoba 2,288,160 

British  Colubia   1,467,800 

Saskatchewan   473,600 

Ontario 12,794,880 


Total ....  159,646,800 
These  reserves  consist  of  areas,  unfit  for 
agriculture,  withdrawn  from  settlement 
and  except  in  Quebec,  have  been  given 
more  fire  protection  than  other  public  tim- 
berlands.  But  there  management  has 
ceased.  Owing  partly  to  lack  of  money 
and  partly  to  an  absence  of  expert  advice, 
nothing'  has  been  done  to  study  these  areas 
to  see  that  the  mature  timber  is  marketed, 
to  see  that  when  one  crop  is  removed  there 
will  immediately  be  produced  on  the  same 
ground  another  crop  of  some  valuable 
species.  That  is,  on  the  forest  reserves  no 
forestry  has  been  introduced.  It  is  as  if 
a  large  land  owner  had  set  aside  a  field  of 
grain,  neglected  to  reap  it  and  left  it 
standing  for  several  seasons  with  no  pro- 
tection beyond  a  scarecrow,  trusting  that 
when  a  period  of  need  arose  he  would  find 
in  this  field  a  valuable  crop  ready  for  cut- 
ting. Excepting  on  the  forest  reserves, 
managed  l>v  the  Dominion  Government, 
exactly  such  a  policy  yet  prevails. 

The  forest  reserves  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  more  import- 
ant to  fanners  than  to  any  other  class. 
They  are  all  situated  in  the  Western  Prov- 
ince- and  are  without  exception  half  or  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  agricultural  lands 
having  no  other  source  of  timber  than 
from  the  forest  reserves.  Within  fifty 
mile-  of  the  reserves  in  Manitoba.  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  there  are  54,512.640 
acre-;  of  agricultural  land.  This  land  is  as 
yet  mostly  unsettled,  but  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  population  of  at  least  1,300,- 
OdO  persons,  all  dependent  on  farming. 
These  people  will  require  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption.  260.000.000  cubic 
feet  of  wood  annually.  Tt  is  to  provide 
against  this  need  of  the  future,  that  the 


Forestry  Branch  is,  as  fast  as  its  resources 
of  men  and  money  will  permit,  seeking  to 
put  the  reserves  on  a  footing  of  increased 
and  permanent  productivity. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  ideal  sought  will 
serve  to  show  what  place  forest  reserves 
are  bound  to  fill  in  the  national  economy. 
The  first  principle  of  the  forest  reserve 
system  as  worked  out  on  Federal  lands  in 
this  country  is  that  in  agricultural  regions 
every  square  mile  of  land  unfit  for  agri- 
culture shall  be  set  aside  as  permanent 
public  property  and  used  solely  for  the 
growing  of  the  timber  necessary  for  the 
building  of  homes  and  conduct  of  business 
in  the  neighboring  communities.  In  this 
way,  waste  land  that  would  otherwise  be 
useless  will  contribute  directly  and  sub- 
stantially to  the  support  of  the  people.  The 
second  principle  is  that  all  such  land  shall 
be  protected  from  fire,  stocked  with  the 
most  valuable  trees  native  to  the  territory 
and  managed  as  European  experience  and 
common  sense  direct,  so  that  every  year 
more  and  better  timber  may  be  produced 
per  acre.  This  timber,  together  with  all 
other  privileges  of  use  of  the  forest  lands, 
will  always  be  available  to  all  citizens  up- 
on fair  and  reasonable  terms;  new  settlers 
and  farmers  living  near  the  forests  will 
always  have  exceptionally  favorable  ad- 
vantages. A  century  of  experience  has 
shown  that  such  a  management  of  timber 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  trans- 
forms sandy  and  rocky  wastes  into  produc- 
tive areas,  assists  settlement,  encourages 
manufactures  and  greatly  increases  the 
production  of  timber  per  acre. 

So  far,  even  the  Dominion  Government, 
the  most  advanced  in  Canada,  is  far  be- 
hind in  both  essentials  of  an  efficient  na- 
tional forest  policy,  the  setting  aside  and 
management  of  permanent  forest  reserves. 
Before  the  prairies  are  filled,  the  virgin 
timber  resources  of  the  continent  will  have 
been  exhausted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  present  day  to  provide  so 
Car  as  possible  for  an  adequate  timber  sup- 
ply for  the  population  of  the  future.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  setting  aside  as  per- 
manent timber  farms  all  the  non-agricul- 
tural land  in  the  West.  The  only  time  to 
examine  this  land  and  to  withdraw  it  from 
settlement  is  before  the  settlers  reach  it: 
otherwise,  one  of  two  things  is  bound  to 
happen;  either  ignorant  people  locate  on 
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it  and  spend  several  years  in  a  gradually 
intensifying  poverty,  or  timber  thieves 
settle  on  it,  cut  and  sell  the  timber,  then 
move  on  leaving  the  cut-over  land  a  prey 
to  fires.  Fortunately,  nearly  all  the  sandy, 
swampy,  rocky  land  in  the  West  is  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  Though 
this  land  could  produce  no  other  crop  it 
will  in  the  aggregate,  under  wise  manage- 
ment produce  enough  timber  to  supply  the 
total  possible  population  of  the  territory 
tributary  to  it,  therefore,  during  the  past 
few  summers,  the  Dominion  Government 
has  had  large  areas  examined  in  advance 
of  settlement  and  withdrawn  for  forest  re- 
serve purposes  in  all  four  of  the  Western 
Provinces. 

There  is  in  some  quarters,  a  very  erron- 
eous idea  that  the  withdrawal  of  such 
land  retards  the  progress  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  very  opposite  is  true.  No  land 
Is  ever  put  in  forest  reserves  that. would 
permanently  maintain  a  family  in  com- 


fort. If  the  land  were  left  open  for  settle- 
ment the  most  of  it  would  always  be  va- 
cant. Some  of  it  would  be  homesteaded 
by  ignorant  or  shiftless  people,  farmed  a 
year  or  so  and  then  abandoned  in  worse 
condition  than  ever;  the  homesteader  him- 
self would  be  poorer  than  when  he  went  on 
the  land.  This  has  been,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  previous  history  of  land  taken 
into  forest  reserves  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  I  know  of  homesteads  that 
have  been  abandoned  as  worthless  by  three 
or  even  four  families  in  succession,  and 
have  finally  been  saved  from  further  ex- 
perimenters by  being  taken  into  forest  re- 
serves. 

The  presence  of  a  forest  reserve  increas- 
es the  value  of  land  around  it.  This  will 
be  more  evident  in  a  few  years  when  timber 
becomes  scarcer  and  dearer.  Regulations 
are  being  made  which  will  give  settlers 
either  free  use,  or  use  on  merely  nominal 
terms,  of  the  timber  and  grazing  within 
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the  forest  reserves,  always  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  ensure  the  perpetuity  of 
both  the  timber  and  grazing.  It  has  al- 
ready been  proven  in  the  United  States 
that  bhese  privileges  are  highly  valued, 
huring  one  year  five  thousand  lumbermen 
operated  in  the  forest  reserves  of<i)the 
United  Slates,  and  farmers  and  ranchers 
pastured  for  the  whole  season  three  mil- 
lion domestic  animals  on  the  grazing 
lands  within  the  reserves.  Even  those 
ranchers  and  lumbermen  who  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  it  were  the  most  in- 
imical to  the  forest  reserve  policy  are  now, 
after  a  few  years  experience,  loudest  in  its 
praise.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  West- 
ern Canada  is  more  densely  settled  the 
settlers  who  are  near  forest  reserves  and 
who  consequently  have  the  government 
guarantee  that  they  will  always  have  avail- 
able timber  and  grazing  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  forest  reserves  and  who  will  thus  have 
at  hand  only  what  they  can  grow  on  their 
own  land.  This  is  so  very  true  that  the 
Dominion  Government  is  now  making  an 
effort  to  examine  all  the  small  areas  of 
non-agricultural  land  scattered  over  the 
prairie  and  to  reserve  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  with  the  view  or  reforesting  them 
so  that  in  future  every  farmer  may  be 
within  a  reasonable  radius  of  a  govern- 
ment forest. 

Lesser  advantages  of  the  forest  reserve 
policy  which  will  find  great  favor  with  all 
classes  in  the  future  when  the  country  is 
all  as  densely  settled  as  is  the  Western 
Peninsula  of  Ontario  at  present,  are  the 
facilities  which  the  forested  areas  will  offer 
for  summer  outings,  fishing  and  shooting. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  encourage 
the  use  of  the  reserves  for  these  purposes. 
All  good  camping  grounds  are  surveyed 
and  set  aside  for  public  use;  other  tracts 
are  laid  out  in  lots  and  rented  cheaply 
under  long  term  leases  so  that  those  who 
wish  may  build  summer  cottages.  All  the 
forest  reserves  are  created  fish  and  game  re- 
serves. A  few  of  the  reserves,  such  as  that 
on  the  Eastern  slope  of  the  Rock  Moun- 
tains, will  be  of  great  service  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  plains  by  controlling  and  equal- 
izing the  water  flow  in  the  streams  which 
are  the  sole  support  of  the  irrigation  sys- 
tem. 


As  timber  producers,  the  importance  of 
the  forest  reserves  in  the  future  will  be  far 
out  of  proportion  to  their  size  if  the  plans 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  are  at  all  success- 
ful. The  reserves  are  now  being  surveyed 
and  examined  so  that  plans  may  be  laid 
for  getting  the  highest  return  in  timber 
from  every  square  mile  of  land.  Following 
upon  such  an  examination  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  fire  protection  is  being  built  up; 
the  large  areas  are  being  cut  up  into  dis- 
tricts in  charge  of  permanent  fire  rangers 
so  that  all  preventable  fires  will  never 
start;  trails  are  being  constructed  and  tele- 
phone systems  will  soon  be  added  so  that 
all  fires  starting  will  be  immediately  dis- 
covered, soon  reached  and  quickly  ex- 
tinguished. Thus,  the  standing  timber 
will  be  protected  from  fire.  It  will  be  pro- 
tected from  extravagant  exploitation  by 
regulations,  differing  in  every  district  with 
changing  local  conditions  and  the  vary- 
ing snecies  of  timber,  which  will  restrict 
thnmon  ,ig  to  mature  timber  and  will  pre- 
vo?e  and  ?  it  ting,  in  any  one  year  of  more 
tir«_g  r.a.  annual  growth  on  the  reserve. 

The  productivity  of  the  reserves  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  virgin  un- 
cared-for forests.  There  will  be  no  waste 
areas.  Just  as  is  done  with  farm  crops 
every  type  of  soil  will  be  given  up  to  the 
trees  which  are  known  to  produce  in  such 
situations,  the  largest  quantities  of  valu- 
able timber  per  year.  This  forest  improve- 
ment can  only  be  accomplished  through 
a  long  period  of  years  by  trained  men. 
But  it  pays  immensely  as  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  Europe.  When  the  forests 
of  Prussia  were  taken  over  by  the  techni- 
cal officers  of  the  government  the  average 
production  per  year  was  only  twenty-nine 
cubic  feet  per  acre.  This  was  in  1830 ;  by 
1907  the  average  growth  of  timber  per 
acre  had  been  raised  to  sixty-one  cubic 
feet  per  year.  Similarly  the  yearly 
growth  of  the  public  forests  of  Saxony 
was  increased  by  skilled  management 
from  sixty  cubic  feet  per  acre  in  1826  to 
ninety-four  cubic  feet  per  acre  in  1905, 
In  both  cases  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  wood  improved  greatly. 
The  Dominion  Government  has  these  ide- 
als in  view  and  hopes  to  approach  them. 
They  have  the  land  and  the  men  and  are 
now  undertaking  for  the  first  time  in  Can- 
ada, the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the  tim- 
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ber  supply  indispensable  to  our  future  de- 
velopment. If  kept  for  the  Canadian 
people  our  supplies  of  virgin  timber  are 
sufficient  to  last  us  for  the  two  or  three 
generation  necessary  to  thoroughly  develop 
our  forest  reserves  and  bring  them  up  to 
the  highest  production.  When  the  virgin 
supplies  are  exhausted,  the  Governments, 
both  Dominion  and  Provincial,  should 
have  sufficient  forest  reserves  under 
scientific  management  to  provide  per- 
petually for  all  the  needs  of  the  nation. 
There  will  be   required  about  3,000,000 


acres  of  forest  reserves  for  every  1,000,000 
inhabitants.  There  will  be  easily  this 
amount  of  non-agricultural  land  available, 
all  that  is  required  is  that  it  be  wisely  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  constantly  improve  in 
condition  and  productivity.  Given  this 
administration,  Canada  will  be  a  nation  of 
abundance  and  happy  homes;  without 
such  management,  it  will  be  a  country  of 
desolation,  squalor  and  discomfort,  if  not 
poverty. 

H.  R.  MacMILLAN, 
Dominion  Forest  Service. 


A  Reverie  in  a  Sun  Shade. 


White  Mohair  Mushroom 
Shape,  veiled  with  chif- 
fon and  lace.  Flower  and 
velvet    ribbon    trimming. 


Education  in  General 


By 
J.  H.  Smith,  LPS. 


The  writer'  of  this  article  has  the  honor  of  being  an  inspector 
of  public  schools,  whose  service  dates  back  to  1871.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Educational  Association  in  18'61,  and  loas 
a  speaker  at  their  banquet  in  Toronto  in  the  Easter  holiday  week. 
His  count}}  stands  higli  in  public  school  work.  It  has  the  largest 
number  of  continuation  classes.  Nearly  all  the  schools  are  brick. 
Several  school  gardens  are  being  successfully  conducted  this  year. 
His  methods  of  teaching  are  purely  socratic.  Being  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Ontario,  he  has  always 
been  in  close  touch  with  agricultural  life. 


PERHAPS  nearly  every  person  has 
formed  in  his  own  mind  some  idea 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  Educa- 
tion, but  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
denning  it.  The  reason,  I  suppose,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  are  misty  and  ill-defined.  In 
such  cases  the  resort  is  to  the  dictionary, 
but  tins  affords  only  a  partial  relief,  for 
the  meaning  is  sometimes  quite  as  ob- 
scure as  in  the  original  word.  It  reminds 
one  of  a  conversation  between  a  master 
and  one  of  his  slaves  in  the  old  slavery 
davs.  The  master  said,  "Sambo,  where  is 
the  hoe?"  "Wid  de  rake,  Massa."  "And 
where  is  the  rake?"  "Why,  wid  de  hoe." 
•'Well,  and  where  are  they  both?"  "Why, 
dey  are  bof  togeder.  You  are  mighty 
particular  this  morning,  Massa,"  So  with 
the  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word,  not 
always  clear  and  definite.  Another  not 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  meaning  given 
traces  the  word  to  its  root,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  frame  a  definition  to  suit  his  own 
views,  which  may  suit  him,  but  not 
others.  Whatever  definition  we  may  give. 
if  seems  quite  clear  that  our  real  educa- 
tion is  obtained  almost  entirely  from  our 
own  experience,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
expressed  as  simply  "the  sum  of  our  ex- 


periences." What  we  learn  by  experience 
we  know,  but  what  we  learn  from  books 
or  from  conversation  is  easily  forgotten. 
Our  experiences  are  then  our  real  educa- 
tion, and  true  education  consists  in  doing, 
and  not  cramming. 

Knowledge  is  a  word  that  is  often  used 
as  a  synonym  for  education,  but  these 
words  differ  from  one  another  as  much  as 
skill  in  using  a  tool  differs  from  the  tool 
itself.  Knowledge  or  thought  may  very 
properly  be  said  to  be  food  for  the  mind, 
but  it  must  be  digested  before  it  will  im- 
part its  strength.  Some  writer  has  said 
that  he  would  sooner  have  one  thought 
and  the  ability  to  use  it  when  required 
than  to  have  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  The  poet 
Cowper,  in  the  following  extract  from 
"The  Task,"  expresses  the  difference  be- 
tween knowledge  and  wisdom  very 
clearly. 

"Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being 

one, 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge 

dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 

men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own, 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
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The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom 
builds, 

Till  smoothed  and  squared  and  fitted  to 
its  place, 

Does  but  encumber,  when  it  seems  to  en- 
rich." 

Knowledge,  like  gold,  is  to  be  used,  not 
stowed  away  in  a  vault.  Knowledge  is 
power,  but  only  when  it  is  in  use.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  one  of  which 
is  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  other,  is  to  know  where  to  find  it  at 
any  time  we  may  require  it. 

It  was  a  London  alderman,  who  in 
speaking  of  education  said  that  it  consist- 
ed of  "Reading,"  "Kiting"  and  "Rith- 
nietic,"  formerly  known  as  the  three  R's. 
This  idea  of  education  is  still  quite  pre- 
valent, but  it  is  too  narrow.  It  would  be 
better  to  substitute  the  three  H's  for  the 
three  R's,  the  education  of  the  "Hand" 
to  work,  of  the  "Head"  to  plan  and  con- 
trive, and  of  the  "Heart"  to  govern  and 
control.  This  would  give  us  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  the 
Christian  man  and  the  Christian  woman. 

As  a  rule  our  views  of  education  are  too 
narrow,  for  we  limit  it  practically  to  the 
time  spent  in  school,  whereas  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  education  begins  in  the 
cradle,  or  as  one  writer  expresses  it,  years 
before  he  was  born.  It  may  be  said  just 
here  that  heredity  gives  capacity  and  en- 
vironment develops  that  capacity.  The 
education  received  in  the  schoolroom  is 
very  limited,  but  that  received  in  the 
outside  world  is  much  broader.  The 
public  school  and  the  public  school 
teacher  serve  a  very  useful  purpose, 
but  the  home  is  the  great  school,  and 
the  parents  the  real  teachers.  If  the 
views  already  expressed  are  true,  then 
very  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
homes,  for  it  is  there  largely  that 
character  is  formed  and  the  intellectual 
bias  given  to  the  child.  The  school  then 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  home  in  the 
development  of  the  child,  and  the  teacher 
should  not  be  compelled  to  usurp  the  place 
of  the  parent.  If  the  school  becomes  of 
more  importance  to  the  child  than  its 
home,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  home,  and  this  wrong  should  be  re- 
medied. Parents  cannot  shift  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  home  upon  the  school,  nor 
that  of  the  parents  upon  the  teacher. 


In  the  eager  race  for  wealth,  the  home 
very  frequently  suffers,  for  the  children 
are  valued  more  for  what  they  earn,  or 
what  they  can  save  in  wages,  than  for  the 
latent  possibilities  that  lie  hidden  in  them. 
Parents  are  prone  to  look  at  the  present 
only,  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  to  neglect  the  development  of  their 
manhood  and  womanhood.  If  more  at- 
tention were  given  to  these  considerations, 
Canada  would  soon  become  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  for  no  nation 
can  become  great  and  remain  so  without 
having  an  educated  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation. It  therefore  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  parents  to  give  their  children 
the  very  best  education  that  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  afford,  even  if  they  have  to 
deny  themselves  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life. 

The  home  training  of  children  is  the 
most  important  work  that  parents  have  to 
do.  It  is  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  the  adding  of  farm 
to  farm,  or  house  to  house,  or  having  a 
large  balance  at  the  bank.  In  the  home 
children  should  be  taught  to  be  obedient, 
respectful  to  one  another,  and  careful  of 
their  own  character.  Nearly  every  case 
of  discipline  in  the  schoolroom  can  be 
traced  to  the  home,  where  the  lack  of  pro- 
per discipline  bequeaths  to  society  a  class 
of  people  that  have  little  or  no  respect  for 
lawT  and  order.  Good  citizens  are  a  prime 
necessity  in  the  development  of  a  nation. 
As  the  homes  are,  so  will  the  community 
be,  and  as  the  various  communities  are, 
so  will  the  nation  be.  The  home  is  the 
chief  corner-stone  of  nationhood. 

By  proper  discipline  in  the  home  is  not 
meant  the  use  or  abuse  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment. A  concrete  example  may  illus- 
trate my  meaning  beter  than  any  philoso- 
phical discussion,  however  good  it  may  be. 
The  following  is  one  of  many  incidents 
in  my  experience.  I  was  spending  the 
night  with  a  friend,  when  the  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  proper  training  of 
children.  The  mother  said  to  me  that 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  get- 
ting her  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  ten,  to 
wash  the  dishes  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing when  she  was  attending  school.  She 
said  she  did  not  wish  to  punish  her  if  it 
were  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  asked  her  if 
the   little   girl   had   anything  which   she 
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would  like  to  do.  The  mother  at  once 
said,  "Oh,  she  wants  to  bake  a  cake." 
Then  I  replied,  "Let  her  bake  a  cake," 
but  only  upon  condition  that  she  is_  to 
wash  the  dishes  morning  and  evening 
without  crying  or  whining.  If  she  does 
this,  let  her  do  all  the  work  herself.  Show 
her  how  to  do  it,  but  the  work  must  be 
done  wholly  by  the  child.  Tell  her  what 
to  put  in,  both  as  to  quantity  and  ma- 
terial. If  she  does  not  know  how  to  beat 
up  an  egg,  show  her  how  it  is  done;  if 
she  is  awkward  in  stirring  up  the  flour 
and  other  materials,  show  her  how  to  do 
it,  if  you  have  to  make  another  cake. 
When  the  oven  is  heated,  show  her  how 
you  test  it,  but  let  her  look  after  the  bak- 
ing. The  next  time  I  saw  the  mother  she 
informed  me  that  she  had  had  no  more 
trouble  about  washing  the  dishes,  or,  in 


fact,  about  doing  any  other  work  that  she 
did  not  like.  The  principle  underlying 
this  method  of  dealing  with  children  is 
that  every  child  looks  forward  to  a  time 
of  usefulness  in  life,  and  will  at  least  do 
some  disagreeable  work  sooner  than  fore- 
go the  privilege  of  doing  what  grown  peo- 
ple can  do. 

The  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  home 
should  always  be  pure,  and  high-minded 
ideals  placed  before  each  member  of  the 
family.  When  this  is  done,  there  will  be 
no  serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  proper 
discipline  in  the  schoolroom,  and  we  shall 
have  fewer  inmates  in  our  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction.  To  every  parent,  I 
would  say  in  the  language  of  Solomon, 
train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it. 


Roses  on  the  Farm 


By 
F/*L.  Green 


A  rolling  -farm  of  some  300  acres  in  the  heart  of  Pickering 
township,  handed  down  from  his  forefathers,  is  the  patrimony 
of  the  writer  of  this  article.  Amid  the  busy  life  of  milling,  dairy 
farming,  Jersey  cattle  rearing  and  mixed  farming,  Mr.  Green 
finds  time  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  roses  on  the  farm.  His 
experience  in  the  region  of  east  of  Toronto  will  be  valuable  in- 
formation to  those  who  want  such  information  in  the  production 
of  the  queen  of  flowers. 


THE  Rase  is  a  flower  that  is  admired 
by  all,  it  is  the  flower  for  the  million- 
aire as  well  as  for  the  million. 

The  wonderfully  beautifully  colors  and 
shadings,  the  lovely  forms  of  the  blooms 
and  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  the  Rose, 
place  it  *in  the  ranks  of  royalty  among 
flowers. 

The  Rose  has  been  cultivated  and  ad- 
mired almost  from  time  immemorial.  We 
read  of  the  Rose  in  the  Bible,  and  it  occu- 
pies a  place  in  the  history  of  nearly  every 
nation.  Do  we  not  remember  in  English 
history  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  where  a 
white  Rose  and  a  red  Rose,  respectively, 
were  on  the  standards  of  the  opposing 
armies?  Poets  of  all  ages  have  sung  of 
the  glory  of  the  Rose. 

An  acreon  (500  B.C.)  thus  sings  its 
praises : — 

"If  Jove  would  give  the  leafy  bowers 
A  queen  for  all  their  world  of  flowers, 
The  Rose  would  be  the  choice  of  Jove, 
And  reign  the  queen  of  every  grove. 
Sweetest  child  of  weeping  morning, 
Gem,  the  vest  of  earth  adorning, 
Eye  of  flowerets,  glow  of  lawns, 
Bud  of  beauty,  nursed  by  dawns; 
Soft  the  soul  of  love  it  breathes — 
Cypria's  brow  with  magic  wreaths, 
And  to  the  zephyr's  warm  caresses 


Diffuses  all  its  verdant  tresses, 

Till,  glowing  with  the  wanton's  play, 

It  blushes  a  diviner  ray!" 

The  ancient  Greeks  suspended  Roses 
over  the  tables  at  which  were  held  the 
councils  of  war.  Egypt  grew  Roses  before 
the  name  of  Greece  was  known.  The 
mythology  of  all  ages  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  Roses. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Rose  should 
not  be  grown  more  largely  on  the  farm 
and  by  every  one  who  loves  flowers.  Any 
person  who  starts  a  Rose  garden  will  be- 
come fascinated  with  the  pleasure  derived 
from  it.  The  work  connected  with  Rose 
culture  refreshes  and  relieves  from  the 
nervous  strain  of  business  and  is  restful 
after  a  hard  day's  toil. 

We  watch  the  development  of  the  plant, 
watch  the  growth  of  the  buds  and  when 
the  buds  are  just  ready  to  burst  into 
bloom  we  hardly  have  patience  to  wait  to 
see  the  first  Rose.  When  we  cut  the  first 
bouquet  from  our  own  plants  and  take 
them  exultingly  to  the  house  we  feel  more 
elated  than  we  would  be  from  some  busi- 
ness achievement. 

More  would  grow  Roses  but  for  the  un- 
grounded fear  that  they  are  hard  to  keep 
free  from  diseases  and  insects.  Many 
people  think  that  Roses  bloom  only  once 
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during  the  season.  There  is  no  flower 
easier  to  grow  and  manage  than  the  Rose, 
if  we  get  good  varieties,  study  the  habits 
a  little  and  use  a  little  judgment  in  caring 
for  them.  Some  Roses  bloom  only  once 
a  year,  others  bloom  luxuriantly  in  June 
and  again  at  intervals  until  frost,  whilst 
others  bloom  almost  continually  from 
June  to  frost. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  bloom  inter- 
mittently all  through  summer  until  frost. 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  more  continuous 
bloomers  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  they 
are  not,  however,  as  hardy  as  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Tea  Roses  are  the  freest 
bloomers  of  all,  but  are  much  more  tender 
than  the  other  kinds. 

The  Roses  recommended  for  general 
culture  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  (HP) 
and  the  Hybrid  Teas  (HT).  Neither  the 
HP  or  the  HT  Roses  are  hardy  enough  to 
do  without  protection  in  winter,  notwith- 
standing some  catalogues  say  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy. 

In  growing  Roses,  a  suitable  site  must 
be  chosen ;  it  must  be  away  from  trees  and 
shrubbery;  far  enough  away  that  the  roots 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  not  take  the 
nourishment  from  the  Roses.  They  need 
plenty  of  air  and  sunshine;  it  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  place  where  the  early  morn- 
ing sun  does  not  reach  them  too  soon,  as 
the  early  morning  Rose,  with  the  dew  on 
it  is  the  most  lovely.  By  having  a  site 
where  the  morning  sun  does  not  reach 
them  too  soon  we  prolong  the  beauty  of 
the  blooms. 

The  soil  should  be  a  clay  loam  to  pro- 
duce the  best  Roses ;  it  must  be  well  drain- 
ed and  well  enriched  by  barnyard  manure. 
Some  ground  bone  mixed  in  a'nd  some  of 
it  sown  broadcast  over  the  plot  and  worked 
in  with  hoe  and  rake  occasionally,  will  re- 
pay the  trouble  by  increased  vigor  of 
plants  and  bloom.  A  little  lime  and  wood 
ashes  scattered  over  the  ground  are  very 
beneficial.  The  beds  should  be  well  and 
deeply  dug  and  plenty  of  well  rotted  man- 
ure worked  in,  the  manure  should  be  well 
broken  up  before  digging  in.  Plant  the 
bushes  about  three  feet  each  way.  When 
the  roses  are  got  from  the  nurseryman 
they  should  be  primed  quite  severely  and 
any  broken  or  bruised  roots  removed. 
Most  roses  are  budded,  and  when  planted 
they  should  be  set  so  that  the  place  where 


the  bud  is  joined  to  the  root  will  be  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  The  roots 
should  be  spread  out  and  fine  soil  worked 
in  around  and  between  them,  and  then 
pressed  firmly. 

One  secret  of  success  in  rose  growing  is 
in  pruning  well — the  weakest  growths 
should  be  cut  back  most,  and  the  terminal 
bud  should  be  a  strong  one,  and  prefer- 
ably one  that  points  outward.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  prune  back  well  when  planting. 
The  dormant  plants  when  received  may 
appear  lifeless ;  if  they  are  much  dried 
out,  place  them  in  a  pail  of  warm  water, 
roots  and  branches,  and  let  them  remain  a 
day,  when  tbey  will  have  revived  and  look 
like  different  plants.  If  the  plants  are 
well  pruned  and  the  soil  rich  and  moist, 
but  not  wet,  so  that  they  are  growing 
luxuriantlly,  they  will  not  be  much  trou- 
ble from  disease  or  insects.  Insects  and 
disease  always  attack  the  weak  growing 
plants  first. 

About  the  only  diseases  troubling  the 
rose  are  mildew  and  black  spot.  For 
mildew,  dissolve  1  oa.  potassium  sulphuret 
in  two  gallons  cold  water  and  apply  as  a 
fine  spray ;  or  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 
This  is  not  as  efficacious  as  the  spray. 
Black  spot  is  of  a  fungus  nature,  and 
makes  a  black  spot  on  the  leaf,  causing  it 
to  fall.  Spraying  early  and  again  in  June 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  help  but  not 
always  a  cure.  The  disease  always  starts 
on  the  foliage  at  the  base  of  the  plants 
and  works  upwards.  As  soon  as  noticed 
the  infected  leaves  should  be  stripped  off 
and  destroyed,  stem  and  all.  Some  roses 
are  more  susceptible  to  this  disease  than 
others,  and  some,  especially  the  tea  roses, 
are  almost  exempt. 

The  Aphis  or  green  fly,  a  wingless  in- 
sect, generally  called  plant  lice,  often 
gather  in  large  numbers  on  the  tips  of  the 
new  growths.  Tobacco  water,  made  by 
steeping  tobacco  stems  in  hot  water  and 
sprayed  with  a  small  hand  sprayer,  will 
effectually  rid  the  plants  of  them ;  or  us- 
ing some  force  on  the  sprayer,  and  using 
only  cold  water,  will  dislodge  them  effec- 
tively for  a  time ;  or  where  a  hose  is  used 
for  watering,  by  directing  it  at  close  range 
to  the  infected  parts  will  dislodge  them 
and  they  will  not  appear  again  for  some 
days  in  large  enough  numbers  to  do  much 
harm,   The  green  worms  that  feed  on  the 
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foliage  will  quickly  skeletonize  the  leaves 
and  render  the  plant  unsightly,  as  well 
as  injure  it.  unless  taken  in  time.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  first  signs  of  the  worms  are 
seen,  do  not  delay  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water;  or  while  the 
foliage  is  moist,  powder  with  white  helle- 
bore. 

To  protect  the  plants  for  winter,  the 
best  way  is  to  get  some  good  rich  soil,  or 
sods,  and  make  a  small  mound  eight  or 
nine  inches  high  about  each  plant,  and  a 
little  later  put  some  coarse  manure  over 
the  mounds.  It  is  better  not  to  place  any 
protection  until  after  the  ground  is  nicely 
frozen.  In  the  spring  do  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  taking  the  protection  from 
the  plants.  Take  the  manure  away,  and 
spread  between  and  around  the  plants, 
then  level  the  mounds  of  earth,  and  dig 
the  manure  in,  adding  some  bone  dust. 

Most  plants  will  be  winter-killed  down 
to  the  protecting  litter.  This  does  no 
harm ;  the  plants  should  be  pruned  low 
down  anyway  to  get  good,  strong  growth 
and  large  blooms.  In  pruning,  cut  out 
all  weak  branches,  and  shorten  the  others 
down  to  a  good  strong  terminal  bud  point- 
ing outwards.  Very  strong  growing 
varieties  should  not  be  pruned  as  severely 
as  weaker  growing  ones,  and  climbing 
roses  should  not  be  cut  back  much,  only 
the  weak  and  old  wood  cut  out. 

As  most  of  the  rose  plants  are  budded 
there  are  always  some  plants  sending  out 
growths  from  below  the  bud  or  graft. 
These,  if  allowed  to  grow,  will  weaken 
and  eventually  kill  the  plant  above  the 
graft,  they  should  be  cut  off  well  below 
the  ground.  Anv  person  can  easily  tell 
the  growth,  whether  below  or  above  the 
graft — if  from  below,  the  leaflets  number 
seven,  whilst  the  plant  above  the  graft, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  only  have  five  leaf- 
lets. In  addition  to  this,  there  can  be  no- 
ticed a  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  growths  from  below  the  graft  from  the 
growth  of  the  plant  above  the  graft. 

Now.  as  to  varieties  to  plant.  It  is  bet- 
ter not  to  try  too  many  varieties  until 
some  experience  is  gained.  The  following 
roses  are  all  good  ones,  easily  managed, 
and  give  best  results. 

Hybrid  Perpetual s — Alf  Colcomb,  a 
bright,   carmine-crimson,  large  and  full, 


globular  and  very  fragrant,  has  very  few 
thorns.  Anne  de  Diesbach,  carmine  pink, 
large,  full  and  fragrant.  Baron  de  Bon- 
stettin,  velvety  crimson  maroon,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  light  pink,  large  cupped 
form,  no  fragrance.  Frau  Karl  Druschke, 
large,  long-pointed  buds,  opening  to  enor- 
mous flowers,  snow  white,  a  continuous 
bloomer.  This  is  a  rose  every  one  should 
have.  Magna  Charta,  bright  rose  pink, 
large,  full  and  fragrant,  a  fine  rose,  gen- 
erally called  a  H.P.,  but  is  a  Hybrid 
China.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink,  large, 
perfect  flowers,  and  very  refined  fragrance. 
The  blooms  are  produced  on  long  thornless 
stems.  This  is  a  most  persistent  bloom- 
er and  should  be  included  in  every  list. 
Ulrich  Brunner,  brilliant  cherry  red,  of 
large  size,  and  fragrant,  wood  almost 
thornless,  a  very  choice  rose.  Prince  Ca- 
mille  de  Rohan,  deep  velvety  crimson 
maroon,  large  and  full,  one  of  the  best 
dark  roses.  Tom  Wood,  bright  red,  large, 
perfectly  formed  flowers,  a  fine  bloomer. 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  pink,  very  large, 
cup-shaped,  slightly  fragrant,  a  choice 
rose. 

Hybrid  Teas — Etvile  de  France,  rich, 
velvety  glowing  crimson,  large  and  most 
deliciously  fragrant,  a  grand  rose.  Belle 
Siebrecht,  deep  pink,  large  flowers,  sweet- 
ly perfumed.  This  is  not  a  strong  grower. 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  creamy  white, 
lightly  tinted  with  yellow,  a  beautiful 
flower  with  a  fragrance  of  its  own.  La 
France,  delicate  silvery  pink,  large  and 
full  bloom,  very  fragrant.  This  is  a 
choice  rose  that  should  be  in  every  collec- 
tion. Madame  Caroline  Testout,  light  sal- 
mon pink,  large  and  perfect  flowers,  one 
of  the  best.  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
creamy  flesh  color,  full  and  fragrant  flow- 
er, a  splendid  autumn  bloomer.  Some  of 
the  buds  should  be  thinned  out  to  get 
best  bloom.  Killarney,  flesh  pink,  large 
pointed  buds,  beautiful  in  bud  and  half- 
blown  state,  when  open  the  blooms  are 
rather  loose  and  open,  a  splendid  bloomer. 

Among  climbing  roses  there  is  none 
equal  to  Dorothy  Perkins,  or  Lady  Gay. 
an  improved  Dorothy  Perkins,  beautiful 
shell  pink,  fragrant  and  full,  the  blooms 
remaining  for  quite  a  long  time.  This  is 
also  among  the  hardiest  of  climbers,  but 
must  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
coarse  manure  for  the  winter,  or  it  will 
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be  winter-killed  more  or  less  in  most  parts 
of  Ontario.  Crimson  Rambler,  bright 
crimson,  small  flowers  in  clusters,  is  fine 
when  in  bloom,  and  it  does  not  remain  in 
bloom  as  long  as  Dorothy  Perkins.  The 
plant,  after  blooming,  is  rather  unsightly. 
Hardy  climbing  roses  only  bloom  once  in 
the  season. 

When  the  flowers  on   H.P.   and  H.T. 
roses  fade  and  are  almost  ready  to  fall, 


they  should  be  cut  off  and  seed  not  allow- 
ed to  form.  If  a  number  of  bloom  are 
on  a  cluster,  cut  off  the  individual  blooms 
as  soon  as  faded,  and  when  the  last  bloom 
fades,  cut  back  to  a  strong  bud  and  a  new 
growth  will  soon  start  from  that  bud  and 
give  more  bloom.  Do  not  neglect  to  cut 
off  all  the  dead  bloom  if  a  succession  of 
good  roses  is  desired. 


SPRING  ON  THE  FARM 


When  Spring  comes  to  the  city,  she  just  stands 
On  the  rear  platform,  and,  from  brimming  hands 
Throws  out  a  crocus  or  a  budding  spray 
To  the  poor  dwellers,  then  speeds  on  her  way. 
They  catch  her  garments'  sheen  and  nothing  more; 

But  when  she  gains  the  farms, 

She  opens  wide  her  arms 
And,  prodigal,  flings  all  her  precious  store. 

—A.  F.  Dver. 


POPULAR   STYLES 


Beautiful  lingerie  model  of  tucked  batiste, 
handsome  embroidery  and  valencienneslace. 
Note  the  elaborate  warp- printed  ribbon  sash 
and  the  wreath  of  ribbon  flowers  in  the  hair 


Gown  of  foulard,  with  flounce  and  panel 
piped  with  Empire  green  satin.  The  waist 
is  finished  with  a  little  cape  of  the  satin 
and  the  sleeve  finish  and  girdle  is  the 
same.  Loop  effects  formed  of  satin  rou- 
loux    and    covered    buttons     of    the    same. 


Farming  in  May 


Corn  is  planted  from  May  20  to  May  28. 

Sow  all  the  wood  ashes  you  can  get 
broadcast  in  your  apple  orchard. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  the  best  poison  to 
use  with  lime  sulphur  sprays. 

If  the  soil  is  light,  it  pays  to  roll  the 
newly  sown  grain  at  once. 

All  the  world's  a  stage  but  few  of  us 
get  into  the  spot-light. 

Cherry  trees  make  good  shade  trees  on 
the  old  farm. 

Severe  pruning  never  yet  hurt  a  freshly 
planted  tree. 

Heavy  horse  breeding  on  the  farm  is  as 
insistent  as  ever.  Select  the  best  ones  in 
your  matings. 

Orchards  should  be  plowed  and  disced 
regularly  from  now  on  till  the  middle  of 
June. 

Potatoes  can  be  planted  all  the  month. 
Harrow  them  well  even  after  they  come 
up. 

.  Plant  your  farm  garden  vegetables  in 
long  rows.  They  do  better  and  are  easier 
to  cultivate. 

The  Mcintosh  Red  Apple  originated 
along  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  John  Mcintosh,  in  1870. 

Be  provident  enough  to  be  ready  for 
a  possible  drouth  in  August  pastures  by 
planting  to  fodder  corn. 

Fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed  just  be- 
fore the  buds  burst  and  just  after  blos- 
soms fall,  using  an  arsenical  poison  with 
the  spray. 

The  livestock  will  go  out  to  the  green 
pastures  in  a  more  paying  condition  if 
they  are  treated  with  vermin  disinfectants 
now. 

Do  not  transplant  the  tenderer  plants 
until  the  last  of  the  month  as  frosts  are 
liable  to  occur  all  over  Canada  except  in 
British  Columbia,  this  month. 

Apple  trees  should  be  set  30  to  40  feet 
apart  each  way.     Leave  half  the  distance 


between  the  fence  and  the  first  row  for 
convenience  in  turning  implements. 

Mangels  should  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible  on  well  prepared  land.  The  seed 
should  be  thoroughly  tested  first  before 
planting  as  mangel  seed  may  be  poor  this 
year. 

The  party  politics  that  seeks  to  shelve 
the  best  interest  of  our  farmers  and  to 
break  up  farm  interests  into  petty  groups, 
each  tearing  at  the  other,  is  a  good  kind 
of  politics  to  let  alone. 

Farmer's  Magazine  is  glad  to  note  the 
favorable  spring  for  fall  wheat  and  clover 
seeds.  The  warm  rains  and  absence  of 
severe  frosts  has  enabled  the  plants  to  get 
a  good  rooting.  Everything  so  far  points 
to  a  successful  year. 

The  agricultural  reports  for  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  to  hand. 
Each  is  a  revelation  of  the  continued  in- 
terest that  is  being  shown  in  the  uplift  of 
farm  life  in  the  old  provinces  down  at  the 
Gulf.  The  agricultural  portfolios  in  these 
provinces  seem  to  be  filled  with  live  men. 

Mines  enrich  the  few.  They  leave  un- 
sightly scars  on  the  earth.  The  after- 
math of  fortunes  most  often  blights  than 
blesses.  Wheat,  beef,  pork  and  fruit 
prosper  the  many.  They  add  dignity  to 
life.  Those  who  buy  stock  in  these  sel- 
dom come  off  with  no  dividends.  From 
its  ranks  come  our  noblest  national  asset, 
the  boys  and  girls. 

The  reception  accorded  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine by  all  parts  of  Canada  is  truly  grati- 
fying to  the  editorial  and  business  staffs. 
That  there  was  a  need  in  our  country  for 
just  such  a  journal  grows  more  apparent 
daily.  The  farm  home  wants  a  magazine 
of  its  own,  and  the  Farmer's  is  the  one 
that  is  meeting  the  demand.  Tell  your 
neighbor  that  he  can  get  a  sample  copy 
by  dropping  a  card  to  the  publishers. 


Our  Patterns 


LADIES'    KIMONA. 

5079 — No  more  comfortable  garment  exists  than 
the  kimona.  We  illustrate  a  kimona  which  is 
slightly  different  from  the  general  run  of  them. 
The  sleeve  is  cut  with  a  bias  seam  to  join  it  to 
the  front  and  back,  this  seam  extending  all  the 
way  to  the  neck  and  emphasizing  the  slope  of  the 
shoulder.      The    front    and    back    are   entirely    plain, 


wide,    with   1    yard    of    contrasting    fabric    27    inches 
wide    for   the   trimming    bands. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10   cents    to    the   office   of  this    magazine. 

CHILD'S     RUSSIAN     DRESS. 

4629 — No  better  style  for  the  little  ones  has  ever 
been   offered    than   the  Russian   dress. 

The  garment  illustrated  is  made  with  a  panel 
in  front  and  back.  The  side  portions  have  a 
straight  lower  edge  and  the  fullness,  instead  of 
being  cut  away,  is  folded  under  as  a  reversed  box- 
pleat  at  the  side  seam.  The  fastening  of  the  suit 
is  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  panel,  and  to  make 
the  dress  more  effective  buttons  may  also  be  placed 
on  the  other  side.     The  neck  is  high  and   is  finished 


the  only  ornament  being  the  band  of  contrasting 
material  which  forms  a  trimming  for  the  opening 
of    the    front,    and    the    neck    and    the    sleeves. 

Crepe,  both  silk  and  cotton,  wash  silk,  soft  mer- 
cerized  wash  materials  are  suitable  for  this  gar- 
ment. 

The  pattern  5079  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  To  make  the  garment  in  the  medium 
size    will    require    6%    yards    of    material    36    inches 


with  a  plain  standing  collar.  Plain  bishop  sleeves 
end    in    a   group   of  tucks   at   the   wrist. 

A  dress  of  this  character  may  be  made  of  wash 
materials,  such  as  linen,  pique,  gingham  or  galatea. 

The  pattern  4C29  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8  years.  To 
make  the  suit  in  the  medium  size  will  require  3% 
yards    of    material    24    inches    wide. 

The  above  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending 
10   cents   to   the   office   of   this    magazine. 
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4851 — This  tasty  costume  shows  the  beauty  of 
simplicity  of  cut.  The  waist  has  Gibson  pleats  on 
the  shoulders  and  closes  a  little  to  one  side,  with 
a  faint  suggestion  of  the  Russian  style.  There  is 
very  little  fullness,  and  this  is  drawn  down  tightly 
into   the   belt   in   front   and    back.     At   the   neck  is   a 


In  wash  material  nothing  more  serviceable  than 
linen  can  be  found,  from  which  to  make  up  this 
costume. 

The  pattern  4851  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  36-iuch  size  will  require  7%  yards 
of  material  30  inches  wide.  Price  of  pattern  10 
cents. 

CHILD'S    ROMPERS. 

4842 — When  playtime  comes  there  is  no  better 
dress  than  rompers.  It  does  away  with  the  need 
of   petticoats   and   it   keeps   the   little   wearers   clean. 

The  style  which  we  show  in  the  illustration  is 
suitable  for  either  a  boy  or  a  girl.  There  is  a 
seam  down  the  centre  of  the  front  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  back,  where  the  closing  is  placed.  The 
legs    of    the    trousers     portion     are    seamed    in    the 


standing  collar   and  chemisette.     The   sleeves   are   of  regular    way    and    there    is    an    opening    across    the 

novel   design    with    a    pretty,    ornamental    cuff.  back    at    the   waistline. 

The    waist   is    attached    to    a    skirt,    which    has    a  This    suit    will    take    very    little    material    and    for 

shallow    pleat    at    each    gore.      The    edges    of   these  real   hard    usage    nothing   is    better   than   gingham, 
are  stitched   down   flat  for  part  of  their  length,   the  The  pattern  4842   is  cut   in   sizes  2,  4  and  6  years, 

balance    falling    loosely    and    allowing    freedom     of  Medium   size   requires   1?4    yards  of  36-inch   material, 
movement   in    walking.     The   skirt    is    closed    at    the  The    above    pattern    can    be    obtained    by    sending 

back,   where   there   is   an    inverted   box-pleat.  10   cents   to    tne   office    of   this    magazine. 


Honest  Advertising — Clean  Advertising 

Farmer's  Magazine  will  accept  advertising  from  none  but  warrantable,  reliable  and  responsible 
firms  or  persons.     We  refuse  to  accept  advertising  the  following: 


Cure-alls,  fakes  or  swindles ; 
Get-rich-quick    or  speculation 

schemes  ; 
Mining  stocks  or  properties  ; 


Doubtful  land  investments ; 
Intoxicating  liquors  or  patent  medi- 
cines containing  alcohol ; 
Cigarettes  or  chewing  tobacco. 


In  cases  of  complaint,  if  subscribers  have  referred  to  Farmer's  Magazine  in  writing  adver- 
tisers, we  will  assist  in  settling  the  trouble.    We  should  be  notified  within  six  weeks. 

Often  troubles  occur  through  error  of  postal  system  or  transportation  companies.  Our  ad- 
vertisers will  be  found  anxious  to  win  the  good-will  of  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind. 


The  Buyers'  Best  Protection 


A  few  years  ago  a  Company  was  formed 
to  make  farm  implements  at  Whitby.  The 
stock  was  sold  to  farmers  mainly.  The 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  men  ex- 
perienced in  making  implements.  The 
Company  had  the  sympathy  of  the  farm- 
ers generally. 

Tliis  company  failed.  The  extent  of  its 
failure  may  he  judged  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  making  and  selling  a  binder  was 
said  by  men  in  a  position  to  know  to  have 
been  over  $1,000.00. 

It  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  make  and 
sell  goods.  It  is  said  bv  some,  for  instance, 
that  it  costs  $27.00  to  $41.00  to  make  a 
binder.  Binders  are  sold  at  retail,  after 
paying  a  necessary  percentage  to  the  local 
agents,  to  the  banks  for  carrying  payments 
on  long  credits,  etc.,  for  around  $140.00. 
Yet  our  Whitby  company  couldn't  make 
ends  meet. 

Why  not? 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  many  in 
many  lines.  One  thing  is  sure.  Business 
is  a  difficult  affair.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  the  raw  materials,  the  patents  and 
patterns,  the  skilled  mechanics  and  the 
plant  and  machinery. 

Brains  are,  of  course,  essential.  When- 

r  business  has  been  undertaken  without 

them,  the  result  has  been  failure!     But 

if  we  believe  common  report,  the  output 


of  strictly  first-class  brains  is  unlimited. 
Any  hired  man,  one  would  readily  take  it, 
has  more  than  enough! 

The  best  brains,  making  the  finest 
goods,  won't  earn  a  living,  unless  a  market 
is  found.  The  farmer  whose  market  al- 
ways comes  to  his  nearest  railway  station, 
does  not,  of  course,  see  much  difficulty  in 
this  respect.  To  the  manufacturer,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  find  or  make  a 
market  for  his  goods,  no  matter  how  ser- 
viceable or  cheap  they  may  be. 

Hence  the  retail  merchant,  the  machine 
or  piano  agent.  Hence,  also,  the  adver- 
tising that  "hits  you  in  the  eye"  in  every 
paper.  But,  you  have  probably  consider- 
ed all  this  market-making  machinery  of 
no  value  or  service  to  you.  It  costs  money 
— money  which  you  pay.  If  the  expense 
is  not  necessary  or  useful  to  you,  it  is  time 
you  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  best  proofs  that  "advertising"  and 
salesmen  are  doing  you  a  necessary  service 
are :  that  it  has  never  been  found  possi]  »le 
to  do  without  it;  that  such  expenses  would 
never  be  allowed  by  the  manufacturer  if 
business  could  possibly  be  done  without 
them;  and  that  yon  yourself  would  never 
be  satisfied  in  doing  business  any  other 
way! 

You  wish  to  know  what  you  are  getting 
for  vour    monev.      You    wish    to  see  the 
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THE  PHENOMENAL  SUCCESS 


)tm 


OF    THE 


t%|i 


nanus 


is  not  accidental,  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
realization  of  a  higher  ideal  in  piano  quality 
than  ever  before  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Canadian   piano   building. 

Musicians  and  all  music  lovers  who  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  superiority  have  recognized  their 
superlative  qualities  and  voluntarily  paid  them 
unstinted  praise. 

Allow  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them.  Ask 
for  Catalogue  and  prices. 


1 


GOURLAY,   WINTER   &   LEEMING 

188  YONOE   STREET.    TORONTO 


WliCii     writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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goods,  or  otherwise  to  be  sure  they  will 
serve  the  purpose  and  be  worth  the  price. 
The  retail  store  enables  you  to  see  the 
goods  before  buying.  The  agent  under- 
takes to  put  your  machinery  in  proper 
working  order  before  sale  is  completed. 
The  advertisement  establishes  claims  for 
the  goods  advertised  which  must  be  made 
good.  If  not.  the  goods  will  not  long  con- 
tinue to  sell. 

Advertising  is  simply  the  publication  of 
the  qualities  claimed  for  the  goods  adver- 
tised. Therefore  advertising  is  to  the  buy- 
er's advantage  in  guaranteeing  satisfac- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  worth  more  than  it 
costs. 

The  advantage  of  advertising  to  the 
buyer  is  only  obtained  according  as  the 
buyer  reads  advertisements,  and  thus  fam- 
iliarizes himself  with  all  that  advertisers 
say. 

But     reading     advertisements     is     not 


enough.  The  advertiser  usually  makes 
only  part  of  his  claims  in  the  advertise- 
ments. His  catalogue,  his  correspondence, 
complete  his  description,  explanation  and 
guarantees  of  the  goods.  Eor  you  to  buy 
safely  you  must  make  the  advertiser  put 
himself  completely  on  record.  The  farm- 
er, therefore,  is  wise  who  writes  to  adver- 
tisers for  explanations,  descriptions,  illus- 
trated catalogues,  etc.,  before  buying  any- 
thing. 

The  system  that  pays  best  is  to  have  a 
little  desk,  file  or  box  in  which  to  preserve 
all  such  matter  in  alphabetical  order,  or, 
preferably,  in  groups  according  to  the  sort 
of  articles  advertised. 

Fifty  cents  in  stamps  or  post  cards  has 
more  than  once  saved  fifty  dollars  or  more, 
spent  on  writing  to  advertisers.  Every 
farmer  should  protect  himself  by  investing 
that  fifty  cents! 

A.  L.  McCREDIE,  B.S.A. 
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No  Skilled 

Labor 

Needed 


Here's  Your  Home 

Built  Within  Six  Days 

No  matter  where  you  live — all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  choose  from  our  Booklet  the  kind  of  Sovereign 
"Readicut"  Home  you  want  and  you  can  be 
living  in  it  fiom  2  to  6  days  after  delivery.  You 
can  put  it  up  yourself. 

Everything  Needed  is  Cut  and 
Packed  at  Our  Mills— You  Pay  Mill 
Prices  Only ! 

Sovereign  "Readicut"  Homes  are  for  busy  people  who  haven't 
time  to  wrangle  with  builders  and  architects — who  want  a  good 
home  quickly — without  paying  four  or  five  profits  to  get  it. 
Sovereign  Homes  are  just  as  good  as  the  best  houses  near  you — 
are  just  as  warm,  as  serviceabTc,  as  durable — yet  you  save  from  $100  to  $1,000  or  more  on  the  deal! 

Houses,  Cottages,  Barns,  Schools,  Etc.,  From  S134  Up 

Our  prices  include  plans,  detailed  building  instructions,  and  every 
bit  of  lumber  cut  to  fit.  roofing,  doors,  windows,  glass,  plaster 
board,  interior  trim  and  finish.  locks,  hardware — everything  com- 
plete, even  to  nails  and  paint,  all  at  wholesale  cost  No  extras. 
No  delays.  Utmost  economy.  Fixed  cost  No  skilled  labor  needed 
Shipped  anywhere,  promptly.  Houses  2  to  12  rooms,  also  bunga- 
lows, summer  cottages,  barns,  garages,  stores,  etc. 

Send  Stamps  for  Catalogue  29,  giving  plans 
and    descriptions    of    over  60    houses,    etc. 

'"Toronto 


Sovereign  Construction  Co. 


j       Building, 


Thifi  snug,  well-designed  5  room 
home  with  porch  would  cost  you 
S750    Sovcr  ign  way  it  costs  only 


$433 


The  advertiser  would  like  to   know  where  you   saw   bis  advertisement— tell   him. 
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PERFECTION  AT  LAST 

The  simplest  and  most  efficient  gasoline  lamp  in  the  world  constructed 
upon  new  and  scientific  principles.  A  lamp  that  we  guarantee  and  that 
guarantees  itself  through  its  very  simplicity,  ease  of  operation  and 
utility.     Absolutely  nothing  that  can  wear  out  or  get  out  of  order  that 

cannot  be  removed  and  replaced 
without  the  use  of  tools,  other  than 
Nature  has  given,  IN  FIVE  SEC- 
ONDS. 

A  glance  at  the  Illustration  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  that  we 
have  at  last  solved  the  problem  of 
a   perfect 

GASOLINE  LAMP 

Those  who  are  using  hollow  wire 
gasoline  lighting  systems  know  to 
a  certainty  that  the  only  place  they 
ever  had  trouble  is  in  the  lamps. 
The  tank,  pump  and  wire  tubing 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

There  is  only  one  wearing  part — 
the  generator.  A  simple  twist  of 
the  wrist  removes  it  and  replaces  it 
with  a  new  one.  An  extra  gener- 
ator given  with  each  lamp. 

MacLaren  &  Co., 

Merrickville,     -    Ont. 


PrKe  corap  ete,  $12.00 
Cash  wiih  < rder. 


the  "CHRISTY" 


BRITISH  MADE  THROUGHOUT 


Ask  Your 

Hardware 

Dealer 

For  it, 

Or 


THE  "CHRISTY"  OUTFIT. 


Send  Us 

Postal  Order 

For 

$1.50 

And  We 

Will  Post 

On  Receipt. 

Terms  On 
Application. 


CHRISTY   SAFETY  [RAZOR    CO.,   Ltd., 


147  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.   in   Farmer's   Magazine. 


Handling  the  Hay  Crop 


"Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Raked  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay." 


When  Whittier  wrote  these  well-known 
words,  the  hand  rake  was  in  common  use 
in  the  hay  field.  A  pitch  fork  to  loosen 
or  turn  the  hay  to  hasten  the  drying,  and, 
when  the  hand  rake  had 
done  its  work,  the  fork 
again  to  place  the  hay  on 
the  wagon — these  were  the 
usual  hay-making  imple- 
ments. These  crude  tools 
— for  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, they  appear  very 
primitive  indeed — made  it 
necessary  for  all  hands  to 
get  out  into  the  field  if 
any  large  amount  of  hay  was  to  he  put  up, 
and,  even  then,  many  a  crop  was  caught 
by  a  sudden  shower  and  lost  much  of  its 
value  as  feed. 

When  the  first  horse  rake  appeared,  it 
was  hailed  with  delight,  and  it  certainly 
did  mark  a  great  advance,  effecting  an 
enormous  saving  of  time  and  labor.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  first  horse  hay  rake  made  in  Can- 
ada was  a  product  of  the  original  Massey 
plant  at  Newcastle,  that  little  blacksmith 
shop  where  Daniel  Massey  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  pioneer  concerns 
which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
great  Massey-Harris  industry. 

The  introduction  of  the  tedder  was 
equally  important,  for  it  is  first  necessary 
to  dry  the  hay,  and,  until  this  is  done,  im- 
proved methods  of  gathering  are  of  no  use. 
But  even  with  these  two  labor  savers,  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work — the  loading — 
had  still  to  be  done  by  hand,  until  in- 
ventive genius  again  stepped  in,  and  the 
hay  loader  with  its  companion  implement, 
the  side  delivery  rake,  resulted.  As  a  fin- 
ishing touch,  the  Massey-Harris  Side  Rake 
and  Tedder — a  perfect  combination  im- 
plement— was  a  few  years  ago  placed  on 
the  market,  and  it  is  now  hard  to  imagine 
what  more  could  be  done  in  this  direction. 


Not  only  do  these  implements  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  but  what  is 
often  of  much  more  importance,  the  hay 
is  frequently  saved  from  a  wetting — and 
any  farmer  knows  what  that  means.  If 
the  weather  is  uncertain,  a  tedder  is  al- 
most a  necessity  for  drying  the  hay  quick- 
ly, and  when  it  is  ready  for  the  barn  or 
stack,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  it 
there. 

Hay  which  has  been  "air  cured''  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  has  a  much  higher 
food  value  than  that  which  has  been 
bleached  and  burned  by  long  exposure  to 
the  sun.  There  is  no  waste  to  properly 
tedded  hay — all  of  it  is  nutritious  and 
palatable. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  both 
as  regards  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and 
securing  of  hay  of  the  highest  grade,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  implements  best 
adapted  for  the  work  they  are  to  do,  and 
just  here  is  where  it  pays  to  get  the  best, 
even  if  the  first  cost  should  happen  to  be 
a  little  more  than  some  others.  Massey- 
Harris  Dump  Rakes,  Tedders,  Side-Rakes 
and  Hay  Loaders,  are,  one  and  all,  recog- 
nized as  the  very  best  it  is  possible  to  buy, 
on  account  of  the  effective  work,  conven- 
ience of  operation,  and  their  durability. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  show  illustra- 
tions of  these  implements  at  work.  Any- 
body who  can  drive  a  team  can  handle  the 
Dump-rake,  Tedder,  or  Side  Rake  and 
Tedder;  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  it  as  well  as 
a  man,  thus  leaving  the  older  help  for  the 
heavy  work.  The  hay  loader  takes  one  or 
two  men  to  place  the  hay  on  the  load  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  hay,  and  a  load 
is  put  on  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  farmer  with  any  large  amount  of 
hay  to  put  up  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
these  implements,  for  with  them,  he  is,  to 
a  large  extent,  independent  of  the  weather 
and  the  shortage  of  suitable  help. 
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It  is  to  your  advantage   to   meutiou   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Are  you  getting  a  satisfactory  return  from 
your  money  invested?  You  probably  hear  of 
opportunities  to  invest  your  funds  advantageously, 
but  you  hold  back,  because  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
offering. 

The  Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

published  every  Saturday,  will  keep  you  informed 
upon  all  attractive  investments.  An  investor  in 
Kingston  tried  The  Post  for  three  months  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  sent  in  his  subscription  for  a 
year  saying,  <:Had  I  known  the  value  of  your 
paper,  I  would  have  subscribed  long  ago."  The 
Post  offers  you  the  same  value. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  to 

143-149  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Can. 

BRANCHES: 

LONDON,  Eng.  NEW  YORK,  MONTREAL, 

WINNIPEG.  VANCOUVER 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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THE 

Haines  Bros. 
Player-Piano 

To  operate  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  knowledge  of 
music.  You  may  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  yet 
the  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 
makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
play  any  musical  selection, 
and  with  it  you  can  give 
yourself  and  friends  many 
hours  of  enjoyment. 

The  Haines  Bros.  Player-Piano 

is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
struments—a perfect  piano 
and  a  perfect  player.  A  simple 
touch  converts  it  into  a  piano 
when  it  is  desired  to  play 
by  hand. 

SPECIAL 

We  will  make  a  special  pro- 
position to  introduce  this 
wonderful  instrument  to  you, 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

Foster -Armstrong  Co. 

LIMITED 
4  QUEEN  ST.  EAST,    -    -    TORONTO 
Agents  in  Canada  for  Chickenng  &  Sons  Pianos 


II. 


Apples — Money 
Health 

British  Columbia  apples 
for  years  have  taken  the 
GOLD  MEDALS  in  the 
World's  Exhibitions,  in 
addition  to  making  large 
incomes  for  their  pro- 
ducers, in  the 

Ideal  Canadian 
Climate 

One  three-year-old  apple  • 
orchard  of  ten  acres,  with 
ample  irrigation  guaran- 
teed, can  be  bought  now. 
Near  main  track  of  C.  P. 
Ry.,  five  minutes'  walk 
from  depot  of  Walhachin, 
B.  C,  for  $600  per  acre. 

THIS  MONTH  ONLY 


Apply  at  once  to  "C  2" 
CARE 

FARMER'S   MAGAZINE 

Winnipeg,  Toronto  or  Montreal 


Say   you   saw   the  ad.   in    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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MaKe  Your 
Wife  a 
Real  Partner 


in  your  home  business  company.  Give  her  a  bank 
account  of  her  own.  Teach  her  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness woman,  and  to  pay  store  accounts  by  cheque. 

A  bank  book  simplifies  book-keeping,  and  every 
cancelled  cheque  becomes  a  receipt  for  bills  paid. 

Let  your  wife  open  a  bank  account  with 

&/>e  Traders   Bank 


OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 

Toronto 

Branches 

Throughout 

Canada 

TOTAL  ASSETS 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$6,650,000 


$47,000,000 


ll    Is    to   your   advantage    to    mention    Farmer's    Magazine, 
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Send  Us  Your  Name 
and  Address  for 
List  of 


&. 


pargam 
$tano£ 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  UP-TO-DATE. 

We  are  continually  receiving  pianos  back  that  have  been  RENTED  and  are 
daily  taking  customers'  pianos  IN  EXCHANGE  for  new  Nordheimers  and 
Steinways.  These  pianos  are  some  of  them  as  good  as  new,  some  slightly 
used,  some  are  square  and  some  are  upright.  They  sell  rapidly  as  our 
prices  are  very  low  and  the  pianos  are  always  put  in  good  condition.  On 
account  of  rapid  selling,  the  list  is  continually  changing.  It  may  serve  to 
show  about  how  the  assortment  runs,  by  repeating  here  our  last  published  list. 

SQUARE  PIANOS 

A  splendid  stock  of  square  pianos,  all  in  best  condition,  good  pianos  for 
beginners.     They   include   Heintzman,    Weber.    Dominion,    Williams,   etc.     g^e 
Prices  vary  from  $125  for  tbe  best,  down   to «t>/t> 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

HEINTZMAN  &   CO.   piano,   a  good   piano,  in   splendid   condition,   taken  ,,,„_,-. 
in  exchange  for  new  Nordheimer.     A  snap  at  tbe  price JpAlO 

LANSDOWNE  piano,  walnut  case,  a  beautiful  quality  of  tone 5pZYO 

MILTON   piano,   mahogany   case,   used   only  a  few  months,  good   tone,  a  ^tycn 

great  bargain  at   JpZoU 

MARSHALL,  &  WENDAL.L,  piano,  mahogany  case,  in  best  condition,  and  *«jj-f» 

having   beautiful   tone    JpZoU 

OWEN,  BOUDOIR   and    several    other    upright     pianos,     slightly     used,      *7(- 
specially    priced   for   this   attractive   clearing   sale «p/0 

ORGANS 

Kara,  Bell,   Doherty,   Mason  &  Hamlin   and   many  other   makes,  all  bar-      a*  e 
gains,   and   some  as  low  as   JplD 

We  correct  this  list  daily,  and  if  you  will  send    us    your    name    and  address 
we  will  mail  you  our  revised  list  of  used  pianos  on  hand. 

TERMS 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  cannot  pay  full  price  in  cash,  we  arrange 
very  easy   terms:    A    reasonable    payment    down    and  $6  00  to  $8.00  per  month. 

Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  if  you  are  wanting  a  good  piano  at  a  low  price. 
This  is  an  unusual  offer  in  connection  with  our  Spring  Clearing  Sale  and  an 
equal  opportunity  may  not  be  presented  again. 

J^orbhetmer  $tano  &  jfWusrtc  Co.,  It*. 

15  King  Street  E.  -  Toronto 
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CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth— smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enc'osing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50'.  pe-  p-.h  for  cuffs  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 

Limited 
54-64  Fra»er  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 

3142 


WINDSORch^SALT 


first  prize  for  Butter,  said : 

"The    purest,    richest 
cream  in  the  world  won't 
make  prize  butter  without  Windsor  Salt. 

Of  course,  I  know  how  to  make  good 
butter  and  I  am  careful  to  use  the  best 
cream — but  I  consider  Windsor  Dairy  Salt 
the  biggest  help  that  we  dairymen  have. 

Practically  every  butter  prize  awarded 
at  the  Fairs  last  summer,  went  to  those  who 
like  myself,  used  Windsor  Dairy  Salt".     40 
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Use  the  GILLETTE 

With  the  Angle  Stroke 

Jack-knife— draw-knife— plane— scythe— lawn-mower— all  edge  tools  cut 
cleanest  and  easiest  with  the  angle  stroke 

The  angle  stroke  was  the  only  thing  that  made  the  old  open-blade  razor 
possible— except  as  an   instrument  of  torture. 

Yet  many  men  use  the  GILLETTE  like  a  hoe  and  expect  it  to  cut  clean 
and  easy.  The  superb  quality  of  its  cutting  edge  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  even  when  used  in  this  way  the  GILLETTE  gives  a  good  shave. 

But  to  get  the  real  satisfaction  which  the  GILLETTE  is  capable  of 
giving  you,  you  naturally  must  use  the  angle  stroke.  Then  you  will  know 
and  appreciate  the  genuine  luxury  of  the  clean,  cool,  comfortable,  easy 
three-minute  GILLETTE   shave. 

Buy  a  GILLETTE  and  enjoy  it— if  you  haven't  one  already.  If  you 
have  one  now,   use  it  right  and  enjoy   it  to  the  full. 

Standard  Sets,  $5.00  —  Pocket  Editions,  $5.00  to  $6.00 
At  your  druggist's,  jeweler's  or  hardware  dealer's. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory     63  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 

Offices     also     in     New     York,     Chicago,     London,    EnR.,     and 

Shanghai,    China. 
Factories   in    Montreal,   Boston,    Leicester,   Berlin    and    Paris. 
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How  Much  Time  Do  You  Waste 
In  the  Laundry? 

Every  minute  unnecessarily  spent  there  is  time  wasted. 

If  you  cannot  do  your  weekly  washing  in  six  minutes,  it's 
time  you  made  some  inquiries  about  the  wonderful,  labor 
and  time-saving 

1900  GRAVITY  Washer 

We  send  it  to  you  for  30  days'  trial  without  costing  you 
one  cent. 

We'll  pay  the  freight  and  assume  all  obligations  if  you 
are  a  responsible  person. 

See  the  wonders  it  performs. 

The  Gravity  does  beautiful  work,  handles  anything  from 
heavy  blankets  to  daintiest  laces. 

Every  housewife  should  have  one. 

Thousands  are  in  use,  and  every  user  delighted. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  from  hosts  of  satisfied 
customers. 

The  1900  Gravity  Washer  is  sold  on  small  payments.  Send 
to-day  for  our  fascinating  Free  Book  and  generous  offer  of 
a  Washer  on  free  trial.     Write  me  personally — 

F.  M.  BACH,  Manager,  The  "1900"  Washer  Co. 

3S7  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

This  offer  is  not  food  in  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  and  Suburbs,  as 

we  have  branch  offices  in  these  places.     Special  trial  arranee- 
E13  ments  are  made  in  these  districts. 


Washe     a  Tubfn    ,1  |,n  Six  Minutes 


A  NEW  DRESS 


OUT    of 
an  old 
one. 
This   is   the 
way  —  Dye 
the  Old  one 
and  make  it 
up  from  the 
latest   style 
patterns  into 
one  as  good  as  New.    Simple  as  A.  B.  C. , 
but  to  avoid  mistakes  use  the  Dye  that 
colors  cloth  of  ANY  KIND 
Perfectly,    with    the  SAME 
Dye — It  is 


DYOLA 


,  |ONEpn™ALLKINDS"«)ODs] 


Send  for 
Sample 
Card  and 
Story 
Booklet.  83 

The 

Johnson- 
Richardson 
Co.,  Limited 

Montreal, 
Can. 


MAYPOLE  SOAP- 

The  Glean,  Easy  Home   Dye 


Maypole  Soap  cleans  and 
dyes,  at  one  operation,  cot- 
ton, silk,  wool,  satin,  velvet, 
lace  or  feathers.  Gives  the 
freshest,  most  brilliant  col- 
lors  because  it  contains  soap. 
Colors  are  even,  free  from 
streaks,  and  absolutely  fast. 


Being  in  cake  form,  Maypole  Soap 
does  not  scatter,  waste  or  make  a  mess,  as 
powder  dyes  do.  Does  not  stain  hands  or 
kettle.  Has  long  been  England's  favorite 
home  dye  because  it  is  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory. 

24  colors :  will  give  any  shade. 
Colors,  10c;    black,    15c;    at    your 
dealer's  or  postpaid  with  free  Book- 
let, "How  to  Dye,"  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO., 

MONTREAL. 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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OP  RING  will  bring  you  a  double  delight 
^  if  you  have  a  Cummer-Dowswell 
Power    Washer    in    your     Laundry* 

DELIGHT   to   the   wife,  because  it  will  lighten  the  work  of  wash  day. 

DELIGHT  to  the  husband,  because  it  will  make    his  wife  sweeter-tem- 
pered and  more  companionable. 

DELIGHT  to  all,  because  it  will  remove  all  cause  for  jars  on  wash  day. 

Cummer-Dowswell  Washers  quickly  remove  all  dirt  and 
make  snowy-white  clothes.  They  will  not  injure  the 
finest    fabric,    because    they    do    not     rub    the     clothes. 

Add  an  Arrow  Brand  Wringer  and  the  work  of  wash  day 
is   reduced   to  a  minimum. 

Send  a  Post  Card  for  our    hoofa    "Aunt   Salinas 
Wash    Day    Philosophy." 


Saj    y.in    saw    tlio   Mil.    in    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Quality  Butter  J 


That's  the  kind  you 
makewith  Maxwell's 
"Favorite"  Churn 


<J    -r 

Hanrifr 

Levers 
with 

[Marirg! 


Maxwell's  "Favorite"  la  used  all  over 
the  world— in  Denmark,  the  butter  country 
of  the  world— in  the  United  States,  in  spit ; 
of  high  tariffs— and  in  every  Section  of 
Canada.  Our  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Govt.  Inspectors  recommend  It,  because  it 
Is  the  finest  butter-maker  in  the  world. 

Write  for  catalogue  if  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it. 
DAVID    MAXWELL    &    SONS, 

ST.  MARY'S,    ONT.  94 


Why  Should  I  do  my  Washing 

With  a 

Connor  Ball  Bearing  Washer  ? 


It  runs  on  Ball  Bear- 
ings. The  Motor 
Springs  do  most  of  the 
work.  Improved 
hinged  cover  that 
allows  the  water  to 
drain  into  the  tub. 

Large   and   roomy, 
without    any    post    in 
the    tub    to    tear     the 
clothes,  t  Will  wash 
more    thoroughly      g 
and    in    less    time     [.'■ 
than    any     other 
washer  made. 


Guaranteed   by 
the  manufacturers  in  every  particular. 

Get  our  booklet,  free  for  the  asking. 

J.    H.    CONNOR    &    SON, 

OTTAWA, 


Limited 


ONTARIO 


Exclusive 
Features 


GRATES:  duplex  and  burn 
either  wood  or  coal.  Can  be 
changed  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
shaker  crank. 

FIRE  BOX:  has  a  rear  exlen- 
sion,  so  that  when  burning  wood, 
takes  a  27  inch  stick.  Fire  box 
bricks  are  reinforced  with  heavy 
knobs  that  double  their  life. 

RESERVOIR:  on  the  front  of 
the  stove  right  by  the  fire  box — 
the  location  saves  heat. 

OVEN  DOOR:  drop  shelf 
type  and  strong  enough  to  stand  on. 

OVEN  LINING:  heavy  as- 
bestos and  retains  all  the  heat. 

OVEN  SIZE  :  large  and  roomy 
— 20  inches-  biggest  made  for  the 
size  of  the  range. 


1 


See  Our  Agent 


New  Empress 

STEEL  RANGE 


Exclusive 
Features 

WARMING  CLOSET:  tight- 
fitting  and  roomy,  with  roll-back 
door. 

THERMOMETER :  every 
New  Empress  is  equipped  with 
accurate  oven  thermometer. 

DRAUGHT:   carries   the   heat     . 
completely    around   the    oven,      f 
insuring     even     temperature,     ^b 
Perfect   baking    oven    on     » 
small  fuel  consumption.       W  , 


NATIONAL 


USE  THE 
COUPON 

The  National  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

OTTAWA.  ONTARIO 

Brockvilla       Barrle       Edmonton 
Regina       Monclon 


FITTINGS:  ▼  LtdM,FSitawt' 
nickel -plated  f  piMse  xnd  me 
and  high-grade  A.  .catalogue  "N"  on 
through 
out.  f 


^W      New    Empress  Steel 

W  r 


Range. 


Na 


™    Address 
Province  .  .  . 


Don't   fail   to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine   when    writing   advertisers. 
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CANADIAN  AIR  MOTOR 


HERE'S 

POWER 

FOR  YOU 


Will  run  in  a  breeze  or  a  gale.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  wind  engine  on  the 
market.  Any  power  can  be  developed 
by    increasing   the    size  of  the  wheel. 


STICKNEY  GASO- 
LINE ENGINE 

Here  is  an  engine  that  is  powerful 
and  at  the  same  time  very  simple. 
You  can  learn  to  run  it  in  Ten  Minutes. 

It  never  balks. 


Write  for  our  cataiog.     It  is  Free 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 


WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


You  Need  a  Sprayer 

l»t— For  Vegetable*.  Fruits  or  Flower*. 

2nd— For  Spraying  Cattle.  Hogs    Poultry,  etc.,  etc. 

3rd— For  Disinfectants  for  every  purpose. 

You  wili  get  it  in 

COLLINS 

THREE-GALLON 

Improved  Automatic,  Compressed  Air 
SPRAYER 

which  may  be  carried  very  easily  to  any  job,  and  will  throw  when  you 
need  it  a  stream  of  35  ft.,  will  prevent  lice,  flies  and  all  other  vermin  on 
your  animals. 

This  will  put  money  in  your  pocket. 

Also  the  best  way  to  kill  potato  bugs,  etc. 


The  Whirlwind   Continuous 
Sprayer 

is  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest -This  year's  im- 
proved model— compressed  air— brass  valves -saves 
half  time  at  work— especially  useful  for  spraying 
•table  disinfectants  and  for  garden  use 

If  you  need  a  new  sprayer,  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  to  show  you 
these  models.  If  he  has  not  got  them,  write  us  and  we  will 
arrange  a   trial. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Booklet  on  Sprayer* 

The  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 

413-415  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto 


It  is   to   your  advantage   to    mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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— AMERICAN= 

SEPARATOR 


A  brand  new,  Well  made,  easy  running,  easily 
cleaned,  perfect  skimming  separator  for  $15.95. 
Skims  one  quart  of  milk  a  minute,  warm  or  cold. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream.  Thousands  in  use 
giving  splendid  satisfaction.  Different  from  this 
picture  which  illustrates  our  large  capacity 
machines.  The  bowl  is  a  sanitary  marvel  and 
embodies  all  our  latest  improvements.  Our 
richly  illustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
wonderfully  low  prices  on  all  sizes  and  generous 
terms  of  trial  will  astonish  you.  Our  guarantee 
protects  you  on  every  American  Separator. 
Crdd.ni  Separators  are  tree  of  duty  in  Canada. 

Whether  your  dairy  is  large  or  small,  get  our  great 
offer  and  handsome  free    catalogue.       ADDRESS, 

AMERICAN    SEPARATOR    COMPANY. 


the  circle  on  the  left, 
show    "Fire    Blight"  a  germ 
is  destroying    so    many 
Apple  Trees.     The  germs  are 
magnified  I00.G00  times. 
It  is  impossible  to  magnify  the  importance  of  using  "VANCO" 
—the  most  effective  spray  for  Fire  Blight,— San  Jose'  Scale  and 
all   scale   and   fungus  diseases.      Better   than    Home    Boiled- 
because  always  uniform  in  strength  and  quality. 
"Strongest  when  you  get  it,  goes  farthest  when  using." 
Made  in  Canada— no  duty  to  pay. — Freight  less.  23 

FERTILIZERS— We  also  seil  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 

of  Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate. 
CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES  LIMITED,    142-1S2  Vtn  Home  Street,  TORONTO. 
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CLIMB   ON! 


Your  weight,  or  a  bull's  weight,  won't  bend  the  CLAY  gate.      We  have 
tried  five  men  on  a  12-foot  CLAY  gate,  and  it  didn't  even  sag. 

There  Are  Reasons  For  It  ! 

One  is — the  kind  of  tubing  of  which  we  make  our  gates. 
This  cut  shows  the  exact  size.  It  cannot  show,  how- 
ever, the  quality,  which  is  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL 
TUBING,  and  is  made  especially  for  us.  This  tubing 
stands  immense  strain  before  bending.  Once  released 
it  springs  back  into  place.  Hang  up  a  little  sample 
of  it  and  you  can  ring  it  like  a  bell.  That  is  why 
CLAY   Gates  never  sag  or  get  out  of  shape. 

These  gates  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  tilted 
as  shown  in  cut  above,  to  swing  over  snow  drifts  or  to 
let  hogs  and  sheep  out  of  a  field  while  keeping  cattle  in. 

We  make  all  styles  of  gates  at  all  prices. 

Write  for  particulars  of  our  sixty-day  free  trial  offer  to 

The  Canadian  Gate  Company,  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Farm,  Lawn,  and  Railway  Gates 
Guelph  -  -  -  Ontario 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.   in    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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(Salt  Shingle 


The  purpose  of  a  roof  on  your  barn  is  to  protect  it  and  its  contents 
from  rain,  snow,  storms,  lightning  and  fire,  isn't  it  ?  Wood 
shingles  can't  do  this.  They  warp,  crack,  curl  and  rot,  leak,  and 
blow  off.  "Gait"  Galvanized  Steel  Shingles  on  the  other  hand 
give  you  the  protection  you  want — protection  from  rain 
snow  and  storm  as  well  as  from  fire  and  lightning.  The  patented 
locks  fit  so  perfectly  that  not  even  a  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  the 
joints.  Wind  can't  loosen  them  because  they're  locked  all  round  and 
nailed  on  two  sides  as  well — they  stand  rough  weather  like  a 
stone  wall. 

Don't  spend  a  cent  on  tcofing— for  new  or  old  barns— until  you  have  investigated 
"Gait"  Steel  Shingles.    Do  it  now.    The  whole  story  is  told  in  our  book  "Roofing 
Economy"  which  we  will  send  you  free  if  you  write  us  today. 
THE  GALT  ART  METAL  CO.  Limited.  .  .  .  GALT.  ONT. 

Watch  for  the  advertisements  with  The  Kids  from  Gait.  7« 
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NOT  A  MERE  UNLOADER 


— hut  a  spreader  that  really  spreads. 
The  spreader  with 

THE  NEW  IDEA 

Pulverizes  the  manure  three  times  to  only 
once  for  other  machines.  Spreads  5  to  7  feet 
wide;  spreads  evenly;  has  less  weight;  lighter  draft; 
no  cog  or  bevel  gears;  less  breakages;  low  down,  easy  loading;  no 
choking  or  bunching.  Superior  in  every  way  to  any  spreader  in  the 
market.     Fully  guaranteed  by  the 

LARGEST  EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURER  OF 
SPREADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  and  we  will  give  you  name  of  nearest  dealer 


New  idea  Spreader  Co., 


SYCAMORE  STREET 

COLDWATER,  OHIO 


Don't  fail  to   mention  Farmer's    Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS 


MASSEY-HARRIS  MOWERS 

3'*   FOOT  CUT  TO  7  FOOT  CUT 

Cutter  Bar  is  free  to  follow  uneven  ground. 

Lift  Spring  may  be  adjusted  to  carry  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  weight  of 
cutter  bar  as  conditions  demand. 

Raised  Ledger  Plates  give  extra  long  cutting  edges  and  the  edges  are 
s  rrated. 

Cutter  Bar  has  great  range  of  tilt. 

No  "flying  start"  required — knife  begins  to  cut  the  instant  the  horses  start. 

The  easily  operated  Foot  Lift  enables  the  driver  to  quickly  raise  the  bar  for 
passing  obstructions. 


MASSEY-  HARRIS 
TEDDERS 

6  FORK  AND  8  FORK 

One  of  these  Tedders  thoroughly  stirs 
every  blade  of  grass,  causing  it  to  dry 
quickly  and  without  being  scorched  by 
long  exposure  to  the  sun. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  CO.,  Limited 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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HAYING  TOOLS 


MASSEY  -  HARRIS 
STEEL  RAKE 

24  TEETH,   30  TEETH, 
36  TEETH 

"  The  Rake  that  leaves  a  clean  field." 


MASSEY-HARRIS 

SIDE-RAKE 

AND  TEDDER 

9V2  FOOT  OR  10  V2  FOOT   CYLINDER 

A  Perfect  Combination 
Implement,  changed  in  an  instant  from 
one  to  the  other. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 
HAY  LOADER 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  FORE- 
CARRIAGE 

Saves  many  a  crop  which  would 
otherwise  be  damaged  by  rain  or 
exposure.  Delivers  the  hay  well  on- 
to the  load  and  in  as  good  shape  as 
if  loaded  by  hand. 


TORONTO       MONTREAL       MONCTON       WINNIPEG       REGINA 
SASKATOON  CALGARY  EDMONTON 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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IF   YOU    WANT   THE    SEEDS 

GET  THE    CATALOGUE 

DEALERS     EVERYWHERE     SELL     PENNIES     SEEDS 

THE    FINEST    IN    THE    LAND 

Write    Near  est  Address    for    Catalogue 

Wi*.    RENNIE   C?  Limited 

Toronto       Montreal       Winnipeg       Vancouver 


YOUR  SAW  STAYS  SHARP 


MORRILL'S 
N0.5.5AWSET 


When  You   Use  a  No.  5    Sawset 

For  Timber  and  Board  Saws 

Price  2.00,  sent  prepaid,  or  ask  your  dealer 

Chas.  Morrill.  269  B'way,  New  York,  N.Y 


Write  us  on 

EGGS 

We  are  buyers,  will   give  you   best    market 
prices. 

The  LAING  PACKING   & 
PROVISION  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT 

to  demand  proof  of  our  claim  that 

SELKIRK  FENCES 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable  and  most  economical  you  can 
buy. 

The  wire  used  in  Selkirk  Fences  is  specially  made  with 
just  the  rieht  amount  of  carbon.  The  locks  are  rigid.  Made 
in  six  distinct  types  and  many  styles  to  suit  individual  require- 
ments. We  head  all  competitors  in  quality  and  service  and 
our  prices  are  right. 


\ 


'/, 


Money  cheerfully  refunded  in  any  case 
where  complete  satisfaction  is  not  given. 

tence  agents  make  splendid  money 
selling  the  "Selkirk."  Write  for  details  of 
V      our  proposition. 

..  %\.  A  post  card  brings  YOU 

%,  ■"'/•>  catalogue    "S." 

t°*&*>>\     SELKIRK 
%  v*t>V  ■  ^  .>  FENCE  CO. 

**«.  V*>  %  %  v  Box  200X, 

*>  %%%\' cy        Hamilton, 

\\     >S$&>>S      Canada 


Say   you   saw   the   ad.    in    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Cultivate  Your  Land  Properly 
And  Grow  Roots — Not  Weeds 


Cockshutt 

Diamond  Point 

Cultivator 


•ervice- 


ITS   extreme    simplicity 
of   design,    coupled 
with  strength    of  con- 
struction, have    made   the 
Diamond    Point     Cultivator  a  strong 
favorite  for  all  kinds  of  general  work. 
There  are  no  working  parts  which 
can  possibly  get  out  of  order. 

All    adjustments    are    simple    and 
work  perfectly. 

The  construction  of  the  frame 
prevents  sods  and  weeds  from 
clogging  at  the  rear  teeth 

The  long  handles  give  ease  of 
control  and  operation. 

We  can  supply  teeth  any  size  desired. 

In  every  way  you  will  find  this  an  exceptionally 

able    implement,    thoroughly    reliable    and    up-to-date. 

"COCKSHUTT"  Implements  Are  Best 

HE    Ruby  is  a   light 

weight  cultivator 

which    will    do   its 

work  RIGHT  all  the  time. 

The  teeth  are  adjustable, 

making    it    an    implement    suitable    fo» 

almost  any  kind  of  crop. 

it  has  the  same  non-clogging  construc- 
tion as  the   Diamond  Point. 

The   frame    is  very    strong    and  rigid. 

The  levers  are  placed  within  easy  reach 

of  the  driver.     In  fact,  every  leature  of  the 

Ruby  makes    it   the   ideal   light 

weight  implement. 

It  is  shipped  with  any  kind  of 
blades  desired,  also  with  weeder, 
short  hiller,  and  two  blades 
and  attached  to  the  cultivator  are  three  extra  blades  to  be  used  in  p'.ace  of  the  short 
hillers    and    weeders. 

Send  a  post  card  to-day   for  a  copy  of   our   Catalogue  and  learn  all  about 
the"COCKSHUTT"  line  and  choose  the  implements  ycu  should  be  using. 


T 


Cockshutt 

Ruby 
Cultivator 


COCKSHUTT 


PLOW 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 


Don't  fail   to    mention   Parmer's  Magazine   when    writing   advertisers. 
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Daily  Saving,  $3.50 


You    fan    obtain    thoroughly    mixed,    uniform    Concrete    at 
method   by  using:  our  new 


great    saving    over    any    other 


HAND  MIXER 


It  does  the  work  of  two  men   with  shovels  at  the  cost  of  one,  and,  what  is   more,  it   does  the 
work  In  an  efficient  manner,  impossible  with  hand  mixing. 

Pay»  for  iUalf  in   fourteen  day*  and   Guarantee*  a 
perfect  job. 
Read  what  one  delighted  customer  says 
of   our   Mixer. 

Hamilton,   January    31st,   1911. 
\YETTLAUFER    BROS. 

Dear  Sirs — We  have  found  your  ce- 
ment mixer  very  satisfactory.  We  can 
put  in  foundation  wall  1  ft.  thick,  6% 
ft.  high,  36  ft.  x  18  ft,  in  9  hours  with 
four  men,  and  for  cellar  floors  and 
cement  walks  we  consider  it  just  the 
thing. 

Yours  truly, 

EVANS  BROS. 
P.S. — We  received  your  calendar  quite 
safely.     Many   thanks  for  same. — J.E. 

Write     for     details     and     catalogue     of 
Mixers,   Block  Machines,    Cement,   Brick 
and    Tile    Machines. 
We    make    mixers    of    all    sizes. 


Wettlaufer   Bros. 

Factories :  -  Mitchell,  Ont. 

Head  Office  178  Spadina  Ave .,  Toronto,  Ont. 


|APTBJTf 


The  soil  (umigant  and  fertilizer.  Works 
upwards,  downwards  and  in  all  directions, 
and  is  simple  to  apply,  cheap  and  non- 
poisonous. 

"  Apterite  "  will  not  only  kill  hosts  of  in- 
sects  and  other  sub-surface  pesis,  but  will 
render  the  soil  free  from  re-infection  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Think  what  real  freedom  from 
•uch  pests  will  mean  to  you ! 

No  matter  what  you  grow,  "Apterite"  will 
positively  increase  your  profits  by  giving 
your  crops  a  fine  chance  to  mature. 
Give  "  Apterite "  a  generous  trial.  Its 
action  is  almost  equally  satisfactory  in  any 
kind  of  soil. 

GET  FURTHER  "DETAILS. 


WILLIAM  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS 
King  Bldg.,  Wellington  St.  W. 


TORONTO 


This  Kerosene  Engine 
Cuts  Your  Expenses  75°/o 

FOR  GENERAL  WORK  ON  THE  FARM.  IN  THE 
WORKSHOP,  or  wherever  a  simple,  reliable  and 
powerful  engine  can  be  used,  the  "PERFECTION 
STATIONARY" 

FILLS  A  LONG  FELT  WANT 

Operates  on  kerosene,  cheaper  and  much  safer  than 
gasoline.  Has  only  three  moving  parts.  Built  for  hard 
continuous  service.  A  MONEY-MAKING  PROPO- 
SITION. Suitable  for  all  kinds  of  work  and  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place- 
Let   us   tell   you   more.     Drop  us  a  line      We  can  save 

you  money  by 
helping  you  to 
do  more  in  less 
time. 

Send  for  our 
free  Engine 
Book. 

DO  THIS 
TO-DAY 

H.  W.  Spencer 
&Co. 

Engineers 

Lindsay  Bldg. 
Montreal,        Qui. 


It  is   to   your  advantage   to   mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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"ATTACH  TO  YOUR  PLOW 
IN  ONE  MINUTE" 

Think  of  the  saving  of  Time, 
Labor  and  Expense,  by 
using 

OLSON'S 

Tool  Steel  / 


Adjustable 

PLOW    / 
POINTS 


They  will 
outwear  sev- 
eral ordinary 
points  under  like 
conditions,  and  can 
be  re-sharpened  and 
replaced  without  removing  the  share  or  any  bolt.  In 
all  sizes  for  every  make  of  plows:  Gang,  Sulky, 
Walking,  Grading,  etc. 

Adjusted  for  depth  by  simply  turning  eccentric  bolt. 
In  ordering,  give  name  of  plow,  and  marks  and  num- 
bers on  bottom  of  share.  Make  all  orders  payable  to 
Olson  Plow  Point  Co.,  Windsor,   Canada. 

Price  $  1. 00  without  Coulter,  $1.50  with  Coulter; 
f.o.b.  Windsor,  Ontario. 

Olson  Tool  Steel  Plow  Point  Co. 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 


LONDON  GASOLINE  ENGINE 


Ask  us  to  show 
you  how  the  "London' 
Engine  will  most  surely  de- 
crease your  expenses  and  in- 
crease your  profit.     You  can't 
afford  to  run  your  farm  without  a 
"London"  Engine.      It  is  quite 
easy  to  understand  and  operate 
and  the  cost  is  very  moderate. 

Details  on  Request. 

CATALOGUE    F.  3. 

THE  LONDON    GAS  POWER  0?l™ 

LONDON.   CAN. 


DO  YOU  NEED  DRAIN  TILE? 
WHY   NOT   START    A   TILE   FACTORY? 

We  supply  the  machinery  and  make  the  plans  for 
the  outfit. 

We  are  just  as  willing  to  supply  for  a  small  fac- 
tory as  a  large  one. 

Write  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  of  Guelph  for  particulars  as 
to  the  increased  use  of  tile  in  Ontario  during  the 
past  five  years. 

Write  us  to-day. 

BECHTELS  LIMITED 


WATERLOO 


ONTARIO 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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$3,600.00  in  Cash 


T 


kHE  improvements  you  make  on  your  farm  this  year  can  be 
made  doubly  valuable  to  you,  by  entitling  you  to  compete 
in  the  Canada  Cement  prize  contest.     Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity within  the  grasp  of  every  farmer  in  Canada  to  win  a  cash  prize  which,  in 
many  cases,  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  the  improvements  which  make  you 
eligible  to  compete. 


Here  is  Our  Plan 


We  have  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
interest  the  farmers  in  concrete,  is  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  be  interested. 
That  is,  the  best  way  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  "Canada"  Cement  is  to  in- 
duce every  farmer  who  is  building  anything 
on  his  farm,  where  cement  can  be  used,  to 
use  "Canada"  Cement,  and  to  offer  him  an 
inducement  to  do  so.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  argue  the  value  of  concrete  for 
farm  construction.  Anything  from  a  hen 
house  to  a  barn,  a  feeding  trough,  a  walk, 
or  the  farm  house  itself,  when  built  of 
concrete,  has  a  permanent,  solid  value 
which  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  these 
days  when  farming  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  systematic,  business  proposition. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  value  of  concrete 
is  generally  known,  we  want  to  familiarize 
the  farmers  with  its  use  ;  to  show 
them  through  actual  experience  how  easy 
it  is  to  use  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  the 
uniform  high  quality  of  the  work  they  can 
be  certain  to  produce,   if    they   employ    a 


first-class  brand  of  cement.  So  we  decided 
to  offer  cash  prizes  to  the  value  of  $3,600 
in  all,  divided  so  that  every  farmer  in 
Canada  who  builds  anything  of  concrete, 
however  small,  during  1911,  will  have  an 
equal  chance  to  win  a  prize. 

We  decided  also  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  separate  contest  in  each 
province  ;  that  is,  the  provinces  will  com- 
pete within  each  other,  but  not  against 
each  other.  The  reason  for  this  is  ob- 
vious :  The  different  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
would  give  some  farmers  an  immense  ad- 
vantage. To  overcome  any  inequalities  of 
conditions  that  exist  within  the  provinces 
themselves,  and  give  every  farmer  an  equal 
chance  to  win,  the  prizes  in  each  province, 
have  been  divided  into  four  groups.  The 
only  condition  necessary  to  enter  the  con- 
test is  that  the  work  to  be  judged  must 
be  done  in  1911,  and  that  the  cement  used 
must  be  "Canada"   Cement. 


These  are  the  Prizes  and  the  Purposes  for  which 
they  are  Offered 

■*-%     •  t(  \  ft  — $100.00,   to   be  given   to  the  farmer  in  each 

r^1T\ZG  -f\.  province  who  will  use,  during  1911,  the  great- 
-».*>w  a.  &  es(.  number  0f  barrels  of  "Canada"  cement, 
for  actual  work  done  on  his  farm.  Competi- 
tors at  close  of  contest  to  furnish  receipts 
from  local  dealers  showing  amount  of  cement 
bought.  The  amount  of  work  done  to  be 
checked  up  if  necessary,  by  our  travelers 
who  are  always  so  near  as  to  be  able  to  visit 
any  farm,  upon   short  notice. 

CANADA  CEMENT 

Banque  Nationale  Bldg., 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.   in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Prizes  for  Farmers 


"T3" 


Prize  "B 


nr^tt 


Prize"C 


«n» 


Prize"D 


— $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province,  who 
uses  "Canada"  cement  on  his  farm  (luring  1911,  for  the 
greatest  number  of  purposes  (quantity  considered),  for 
instance: — If  two  men  in  each  province  each  use  "Canada" 
cement  for  four  purposes, — say,  a  horse  trough, — a  root 
cellar, — a  feeding  floor  for  hogs  and  a  barn,  then  the  one  who  con- 
sumes the  most  cement  would  be  entitled  to  the  prize.  Dealer  and  our 
traveler  to  be  referred  to  as  in  prize  "A." 

—$100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes  us 
photograph,  showing  best  of  any  particular  kind  of  work  done  on  his 
farm  during  1911,  with  "Canada"  cement.  In  this  prize,  work  of  any 
and  every  description  is  included  and  many  photographs,  ranging 
from  that  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest  piece  of  work  done  on  the 
farm  will  be  received.  Our  traveler,  if  necessary,  to  visit  your  farm, 
and  verify  that  photograph  is  of  actual  work  done  on  the  farm  as 
reported. 

— $100.00,  to  be  given  to  the  farmer  in  each  province  who  furnishes  the 
best  and  most  complete  description  of  how  any  particular  piece  of 
work,  shown  by  photograph  sent  in,  was  done.  In  this  prize  also, 
separate  descriptions  covering  as  many  different  kinds  of  work  as  you 
have  sent  photographs  for,  will  be  received,  carefully  considered,  and 
the  best  selected   by  the  committee  of  experts,  as  in  prize  "C." 


Contest  will  close  Nov.  15,  1911,  and 
awards  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter.  The  judges  will  be  ProL  Peter 
Gillespie,  Lecturer  in  Theory  of  Construc- 
tion, University  of  Toronto;  W.  H.  Day, 
Professor  of  Physics,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,    Guelph,    and   Ivan   S.    Macdonald, 


Editor  of  "Construction." 

You  will  note  that  Prizes  "C"  and  "D" 
have  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  cement 
used,  but  refer  to  the  best  use  and  the 
best  description  of  the  work  done,  so  that 
every  one  has  a  chance,  however  small  the 
work,  to  win  a  prize. 


Our  Best  Advice 


to  those  who  are  going  to  compete  for  a 
prize  is  to  send  for  our  book,  "What  the 
Farmer  Can  Do  With  Concrete."  It  deals 
thoroughly  and  clearly  with  the  principles 
of  concrete  construction,  and  gives  full 
directions  for  building  all  kinds  of  farm 
utilities,  such  as  :  barns,  chimney  caps, 
culverts,  dairies,  dipping  tanks,  founda- 
tions, fence  posts,  feeding  floors,  gutters, 
hens'  nests,  hitching  posts,  hog  houses, 
milk  houses,  poultry  houses,  root  cellars, 
silos,  sheds,  stables,  stairs,  stalls,  steps, 
troughs,  walks,  wall  copings,  well  curbs, 
wind  walls,  etc.,  etc. 

This  book  and  full  information  about  the 
prize  contest  will  be  mailed  to  you  free 
on  request. 

You  will  readily   see   that   such  a   contest 


COMPANY,   LIMITED 


as  this  will  benefit  the  consumer  and  it 
will  also  help  us.  It  will  benefit  the 
farmer  by  inducing  him  to  use  concrete  ;  a 
durable  and  therefore  the  most  economical 
material  for  his  farm  construction,  and  it 
will  benefit  us  by  increasing  the  sales  of 
"Canada"  Cement  and  by  placing  in  our 
hands  a  mas"s  of  valuable  information  about 
the  actual  experience  the  farmers  of  Can- 
ada have  had  in  using  concrete  ;  informa- 
tion we  will  later  publish  for  the  benefit 
of  prospective  users. 

Write    us  regarding   your  building  prob- 
lems.   Our   information    department   wil 
answer  any  questions   you  would   like 
to   ask,  and    we  are    prepared  to 
assist  you  in  every  way  with 
the  benefit  of  our    expeiience.  /      send  me 

your  book 


MONTREAL 


Don't  fail   to   mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when   writing  advertisers. 
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Wr- 


m 


POTASH 


IS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  CROPS 

Don't  be  Behind  Your  Neighbors  ! 

Raise  Large  Crops  This  Year ! 

Experiment  on  Potatoes,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Mitchell, 
Port  Elgin,  Ont 


YIELDS     PER     ACRE 
108     Bushels.  160     Bushels.}  123     Bushels. 

POTASH  is  obtainable  from  all  Leading  Fertilizer  Dealers 
and  Seedsmen  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  MURIATE 
of  POTASH  and  SULPHATE  of  POTASH. 

Write  us  for  FREE  Copies  of  our  Bulletins,  including  : 
"ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS:  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USE." 
"POTATO  CROP  IN  CANADA." 
"FARMER'S  COMPANION,"  ETC.,   ETC. 

THE      POTASH      SYNDICATE 

1102-1105    Temple    Building,  -  TORONTO 


:® 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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An  Attractive  Fence  S.rSiEbu 

The  Peerless  Lawn  Fence  and  Ornamental  Gates  will  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any   property.     They're 
good  enough  for  any  city  lawn  and  strong-  and  durable  enough  for  the  farm. 

T>T71?T>T  17  CC        ORNAMENTAL 

r^r>r!>rvl^r>^a  fence  and  gates 


sag  out  of  shape. 

We  alto  make  poultry  and  farm  fence  that  is  known  through- 
out the  country  for  its  durability  and  long  service.  Let  us  send 
you  our  booklet  about  it. 


Peerless  Ornamental  Fence  is  solidly  made  of  spring  steel 
wire— carefully  galvanized  and  painted,  so  that  it  is  thoroughly 
protected  from  rust. 

Peerless  Gates  are  built  to  last.  The  frame  is  made  of  tube 
steel,   electrically   welded  into  one  solid  piece.     They    cannot 

We  want  agents  wherever  we  are  not  now  represented.     Write  for  particulars. 

The  Banwell  Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Limited 

Dept.  AB,  Winnipegr,  Man.  .... 


Hamilton.  Ont. 


BEWARE  IMITATIONS 

.ftMMKJj 


Ruberoid  Roofing 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  Pronounce  it  RUE-BER-OID. 

PROTECTS  FROM  FIRE 

When  Campbellton,  N.B.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  nth  and  12th, 
1910,  the  only  business  building  left  standing  in  the  town  was  roofed  with 
RUBEROID.  An  all-night  shower  of  sparks  and  burning  brands  failed 
to  ignite  the  Ruberoid. 

When  the  Brussels  International  Exhibition  Buildings  were  practically 
wiped  out  on  August   14th,    1910,  five  kiosks    roofed    with    RUBEROID 
t,  remained  intact  right  in  the  centre  of  the  fire-swept  area. 


Why  not  use  RUBEROID  and  be  safe? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Ruberoid  samples  and  Booklet  D,    or  write    us    and    we    will 
mail  them  direct. 

"SOVEREIGN"  Sheathing  Felt  is  the  best  interlining  you  can  put  in  a  house. 

Ask  for  a  sample  and  booklet. 

THE    STANDARD    PAINT   CO.    OF  CANADA,  Limited 


286 St.  James  St.,  Montreal 

179  Bannatyne  Ave.  East,  Winnipeg 

25  Pender  St.  West,  Vancouver 


Dealer* 
Everywhere 

33 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's    Magazine. 
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CO-OPERATION,  the  corner  stone  on  which  The  Peerless 
Way  rests,  is  the  factor  that  is  building  up  the  poultry  in- 
dustry in  Canada, — is  the  factor  that  has  made  possible  the  big 
profits  in  this  business.  This  book,  "When  Poultry  Pays," — 
the  book  that  goes  to  you  FREE  on  request — is  a  volume  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  if  you  are  even  the  least  bit  inter- 
ested in  better-strain  fowl,  more  eggs,  higher  prices,  assured 
markets;  in  short,  in 

The  Poultry  Method  That  Ensures 
Success  In  The  Canadian  Climate. 

The  Peerless  Way  is  more  than  merely  a  system  for  raising 
pujltry — it  is  a  system  that  is  complete  from  the  moment  the 
chick  is  hatched  until  either  the  fowl  or  its  eggs  has  put  profits 
into  your  pocket.  The  Peerless  Way  is  both  a  poultry-raising 
system  and  a  co-operative  marketing  method. 


THIS 
BOOK 


FREE 


After  you  have  read 
"When  Poultry  Pays'*— 
r3ad  the  host  of  facta  that 
it  ha^  to  offer  you  —  you 
will  realize  why  poultry- 
raising  ranks  among  the 
biggest  single  industries 
in  the  world. 

This  book  is  full  of  valu- 
able facts  and  figures 
and  expert  knowledge 
-information  that  will 
make  you  open  your 
eyes  as  to  the  real  profits 
in  poultry  —  information 
that  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  have. 

Use  The  Coupon 

and  the  book  will  come  to 
you  by  return  mail.  It  will 
tell  you  a  story  of  success 
achieved  by  15,000  Cana- 
dian poultrymen  who  have 
adopted  The  Peerless  Way 
—  a  story  of  a  business  in 
which  you  can  succeed  just 
as  others  have  succeeded  — 
of  a  business  into  which 
you  can  go  almost  without 
capital  -of  a  way  that  will 
increase  your  present  pro- 
fits, if  you  are  already  in 
the  poultry  business.  You 
will  find  in  it  practical  in- 
formation that  is  the  result 
Of  costly  experiments 
which  you,  perhaps, 
could  not  afford  to 
make— and  which  you 
•^  don't  need  to  make 

^^  when  you  have  the 

^^  book.      Do    not 

^k.  put    this  off- 

Mfg.  Co.  Ltd.    ^  send  for  the 

5    Pembroke      \  b°°k 

Road,  V  da-?" 

f  em  broke,  Oat.  ^^ 

Gentlemen:  Without     % 
obligating  myself,  you     ^  j:i 

may  send  me  your  book    ^^  S!! 

When     Poultry     Pays,"   ^^  ::; 

and  the  proof  of  how  The   ^W  2V, 

Peerless  Way  has  successfully    ^^        S!l 
co-operated  with  others.  N^^  SI; 

Name      ^^£ii 

A'l  ir<-33 ^^i 

Town Province 


w 


V 


LEE 


to- 


NOW. 


The  Peerless  Way  will  show 
you  how  to  "make  good"  in 
hatching  and  brooding—  in 
rearing  your  chicks-  in  feed- 
ing them  right— and  bringing 
them  most  quickly  to  market 
size  or  to  egg  production— 
to  the  profit  stage.  The  Peerless 
Way  will    find    you  a   market   at 


o 


highest  prices  —  and  for 
spot  cash !  That  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  service. 
The  Peerless  Way  guaran- 
tees absolutely  to  put  you  in 
touch  with  buyers  who  will 
take    off   your   hands  every 

C3nt*s  worth  of  your  entire  output 

at  topnotch  figures. 


Offers  You  Co-Operation  In  Breeding, 
Rearing  and  Marketing  In  The  Most 
Productive  Branch   of   Agriculture. 


o 


Canada,  with  all  her 
natural  advantages, 
and  her  special  adap- 
tability to  the  breed- 
ing of  an  extremely 
hardy  strain  of  poul- 
try, needs  only  to  be  awak- 
ened to  take  her  proper  place 
as  the  greatest  poultry  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  that 
awakening  must  come  through 
YOU — each  individual  farm- 
er, poultryman — each  Cana- 
dian—  must  realize  what  a 
veritable  gold-mine  this  field 
has  to  offer  if  it  is  only  worked 
and  worked  RIGHT.  And 
The  Peerless  Way  is  forcing 
this  awakening — has  already 
awakened      15,000     Canadian 


Q 


poultrymen  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  in- 
dustry —  and  CAN 
show  you.  The  Peer- 
less Way  will  show 
you  the  unequalled 
opportunity  for  extension  that 
exists  in  the  poultry  business 

-how    its    numerous    and 

varied  branches  are  capable  of 
rhythmic  combination  and 
unison;  it  will  illustrate  how 
the  business  may  be  adapted 
to  your  locality,  either  as  an 
individual  business  of  con- 
siderable size  or  as  a  work 
secondary  to  some  other, 
either  upon  enlarged  or  con- 
fined limits. 


Get    Into    An    Under  -  Supplied    Market 
With  Rising  Prices 

When  you  stop  to  consider  how  the  prices  of  both  poultry  and 
eggg  have  doubled  within  the  last   ten   years,  you  oan  readily 


o 


egga  l__. 

see  that  the  market  is  away  under-supplied -that  iue  business 
must  be  a  tremendous  money-maker  for  someone.  Why  should 
not  you  be  among  those  who  are  taking  the  easy  profits?  You 
can  be  as  successful  as  any  poultry-raiser  in  Canada  if  you  will 
only  let  The  Peerless  Way  show  you  how— if  you  will  only  follow 
out  our  methods,  and  devote  just  a  little  time  and  more  or  less  common-sensa 
to  ths  work.  Poultry-raising  is  a  long  way  from  being  over-done.  0.13 
user  of  The  Peerless  Way  sold  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  fowl  last  year 
—over  twenty-five  carloads.  And  he  started  just  a3  YOU  can  start— with 
practically  no  investment  at  all.  Do  not  put  this  off  -it  only  costs  a  t  w  »- 
cent  stamp  to  know— write  now  for  the  book  and  the  proof.  Put  the  burd  i  \ 
of  proof  up  to  us  and  make  us  prove  our  case— we  can.  Merely  send  coupo.i. 

f  Cr  Manufacturin*Co..Ud.  DCMR B  fWC  ONTARl° 

LLC    ss«  Pemb.o  e  *d     r  LIVlDK U1\L c a nada 


550   Pembio 

COPYRIGHTED. 


CANADA.    1910 
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WOULD  YOU 
PAINT? 


Right  at  the  starting  point 
have  a  care.  Many  unreliable 
brands  are  offered.  Whoever 
uses  them  pays  for  it  You  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

RAMSAYS  PAINTS 

are  sold  by  reliable  dealers  only, 
backed  by  guarantees,  and  the 
makers  are  responsible.  Tou 
cannot  get  the  established  reput- 
able quality  In  any  other  paints 
— and  you  pay  only  the  proper 
price — not  too  high  and  not  too 
low — known  in  Canada  for  over 
sixty  years.  Write  for  our  Book- 
let ABCDE  on  house  painting. 
It  will  help  you.    It  is  handsome. 

A.  RAMSAY  &  SON  CO..® 

Montreal. 

1842. 


THE     PAINT 

MAKERS, 

Estfd 


SPRAY  FOR  PROFITS 


Big,  sound,  juicy  apples  are  the  only  ones  that  bring  big  profits, 

VANCO  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

means  sound  fruit  that  brings  the  top  price.  •   "Vanco"  destroys  Scale,  Scab, 
Aphis,  Mildew.    "Vanco'*  keeps  the  trees  clean  and  the  buds  healthy. 
You  couldn't  possibly  get  a  greater  amount  of  Sulphur  in  Solution  than  you  get 
in  the  Vanco  barrel.     It  is  better  in  every  way  than  home  made  mixtures. 

Because  it  is  uniform  in  strength  and  quality 

Specific  gravity  is  plainly  stencilled  on  every  barrel 

"Vanco"  Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenat 

of     Lead  —  strongest  when 

you    get    them  and    go 

furthest  when  using. 

Write  for  prices 
and  free  Booklet 
on  Spraying. 

FERTILIZERS^ 

We  also  sell  Nitrate 

f    Soda,    Muriate    of 
Potash,  Sulphate  of 
Potash     and    Acid 
Phosphate. 

Chemical  Laboratories  Limited 
142-152  Van  Home  Street,  Toronto 


It  is   to   your  advantage   to   mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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Sawyer-Massey  Tractors 

Lead  Everywhere 

Breaking,     Plowing,     Seeding,      Harrowing     and     Discing 

Sawyer-Massey  Customers  in  some  cases  show  a  ioo  per  cent, 
saving  with  S-M  Tractors  over  horses.  This  goes  to  prove  that 
Sawyer-Massey  Engines  guarantee  a  handsome  profit  and  the 
quality  of  their  work  is  given  preference  by  the    average    Farmer. 

You  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  anything  equal  to  the  Sawyer- 
Massey  Plowing  Tractor    Line. 

BECAUSE — 

SAWYER-MASSEY  STEAM  TRACTIONS, 
THE  "OHIO"  GAS  TRACTOR 

AND 

THE  "BRITISH  COI  ONIAL"  OIL  TRACTOR 

have  established  records  in  Canada,  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  respectively. 

All  the  above,  including    the    "Great     West"     Separators,   are 
handled  exclusively  in  Canada  by 

SAWYER-MASSEY  CO.,  Ltd. 

The  OLDEST  and  LARGEST  Engine  and  Thresher  Co.  IN  CANADA. 

Head  Office  and  Factory,       Establish***  was  Hamilton.  Canada 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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MAILED  FREE 

BEAUTIFUL  SIX-COLOR 
PICTURE  OF 


DAN   PATCH    1:55 
and  MINOR  HEIR  1:58 

(Size  22x28  inches) 

As    lifelike  as  if  you  saw  them    on    the    track 
hitched  to  mlkies  going  a  fast  mile. 

iST'You  must  name  This  Paper  and  state  how 
much  Live  Stock  you  own. 

WRITE  TO  US  FOR  THIS  PICTURE 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Ltd,,  Toronto,  Can. 


M.    W.    Savage,    sole    owner    of 
"International    Stock      Food."      and 

also  of  "International  Stock  Food 
Farm,"  positively  Guarantees  that 
His  World-famous  Champion  Stal- 
lions, Dan  Patch,  1.55,  Minor  Heir, 
1.58,  Hedgewood  Boy,  2.01,  Geo. 
Gano,  2.021/4,  and  his  brood  mares 
and  colts  eat  it  every  day.  You  are 
specially  invited  to  visit  this  Great 
Harness  Horse  Breeding  Farm,  ten 
miles  from  Minneapolis,  and  see  the 
practical  results  of  the  everyday  use 
of  the  greatest  purely  vegetable  ani- 
mal tonic  ever  used  on  a  farm.  It 
is  constantly  used  and  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  over  Two  Millions  of  the 
most  up-to-date  Stockmen  and  Horse 
Breeders  of  the  world. 


Interuatioui.1   Slock   Food 

The  Great  Animal  Tonic 

is  sold  by  over  100,000  deals  on  a 
spot  cash  guarantee  that  its  use  will 
cost  you  nothing  unless  you  get  pay- 
ing results.  If  it  ever  fails  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  In- 
ternational Stock  Food  is  a  strongly 
concentrated  medicinal  preparation 
composed  of  roots,  herbs,  seeds,  barks, 
etc.,  and  is  equally  good  for  horses, 
colts,  cows,  calves,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep, 
goats,  etc.  It  is  fed  in  small  amounts 
mixed  with  grain,  and  purifies  the 
blood,  tones  up  and  strengthens  the  sys- 
tem and  greatly  aids  digestion  and  as- 
similation, so  that  each  animal  obtains 
more  nutrition  from  all  food  taken.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  grain  fed,  but  the 
amount  assimilated  or  taken  into  the 
system  that  fattens  or  keeps  your  stock 
in  good  condition,  and  as  International 
Stock  Food  increases  assimilation  it  will 
save  you  money.  It  will  make  you 
more  money  than  you  can  possibly 
make  without  its  use.  It  also  cures  and 
prevents  many  forms  of  disease,  and  is 
absolutely  harmless,  even  if  taken  into 
the  human  system.  International  Stock 
Food  is  endorsed  by  over  two  million 
farmers  who  have  used  it  for  years.  The 
editor  of  your  farm  paper  will  tell  you 
that  we  do  exactly  as  we  agree,  and  as 
reference  we  give  you  the  Traders  Bank 
of  Canada. 


PROVED  ITS  INVALUABLE  WORTH  Keho,  Alta.,  10-10-10 

The  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.— Gentlemen:  I  feel  in  honor  bound  to  offer  you  my  teitimonial  in  favor  of  your 
Stock  Food.  I  have  used  it  faithfully  this  summer  and  proved  its  invaluable  worth  It  made  my  pigs  grow,  the  results  were  simply  mar- 
velous. I  would  not  be  without  it  for  anything.  My  horses  got  a  very  nasty  distemper  cough  in  the  spring,  but  the  food  cleaned  it  com- 
pletely out  of  their  system  and  they  went  through  the  Spring  work  fine  and  came  out  of  it  rolling  fat.  Please  duplicate  my  last  order. 
Mrs  Coe  requests  me  to  tell  you  that  your  Poultry  Food  is  excellent,  that  feeding  your  Poultry  Food  doubles  the  quantity  of  eggs,  in 
fact,  it  coul.l  not  be  better  f  r  e jg  produ  -ti"n  and  keeping  the  fowl  healthy  —Yours  sincerely  (Sgd  )  ALF.  R.  COE. 


See  our  Dealers,  or  write  us  with  regard  to  our  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Say  you   saw  the  ad.   in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Healthy  Chicks 

that  live  to  grow  up  mean  big  profits. 
Pralts  Poultry  Regulator  will  make 
money  for  you  this  year  if  you  give 
it  to  your  chicks  right  from  the  start 
— you  will  have  a  flock  of  plump 
productive  fowls  that  will  begin  to 
lay  early. 

ppatts, 

Poultry  Regulator 

is  a  wonderful  tonic  for  the  blood  and 
keeps  their  digestion  in  perfect  order. 
Bowel  trouble,  which  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
little  chicks  every  year,  will  be  preven- 
ted by  giving  the  little  fellows  Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  every  day.  The 
chicks  grow  faster  because  they  get 
more    nourishment    from     their    food. 

You  cannot  make  money  with  lousy 
poultry.  Start  early  to  dust  all  the  birds 
with  Pratts  Powdered  Lice  Killer, 
then  sprav  the  walls  and  hen  houses 
with  Pratts  Liquid  Lice  Killer.  Re- 
member Pratts  remedies  are  all 

GUARANTEED 
OR  MONEY  BACK 

Get  some  of  Pratts  Poultry  Regu- 
lator to-day  and  try  it  on  the  little 
chicks  and  all  fowls.  Your  dealer 
sells  25-lb.  pails  for  $2.50,  also  smaller 
sizes  and  100-lb.  bags. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
POULTRY  WRINKLES  It 
is  waiting  for  you— a  postal 
will  bring  it. 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Dcpt.  66 


JUMBO 

CLEAN  YOUR  GRAIN 


For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  perfecting  the 
JUMBO  GRAIN  CLEANER,  and  we  believe 
that  we  now  have  the  most  up-to-date 
machine  on  the  market.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  farmers.  Cleans 
hundred  bushels  per  hour. 

Atk  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

BEEMAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Winnipeg,  Canada 


WESTERN  FARMERS  LOSING 
$1,000,000  YEARLY 

through  selling  unclean  grain. 
Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  says:  "Uni- 
versal prevalence  of  weeds  in  Can- 
ada is  the  greatest  evil  we  have 
to  contend  with.  If  Canadian 
agriculture  is  to  flourish  the  nuis- 
ance caused  by  weed  seeds  must 
be  stamped  out  "  Let  me  show 
you  how  you  can  separate  and 
grade  ALL  kinds  of  seed,  eliminate 
ALL  weed  seed,  all  shrunken 
grains,  smut  and  dust,  easily, 
quickly  and  thoroughly  with  the 

FANNING  MILL 

and    Seed    Grader 

Absolutely  separates  wild  and  tame  oats  from 

wheat.  Hakes  per- 
fect separation  of 
FLAX,  OATS  and 
WHEAT   Mixture. 


CHATHAM 


Send  for 
Free   Book 
No.  10 

Address 
nearest  place 

GRAY-CAMPBELL 

i  iuitpi\  Screens  and  Riddles 

LI  Ml  I  LD  Enough  for  Every  Purpose 

Winnipeg;  Brandon  Moose  Jaw 

Saskatoon  Calgary  203 


Don't   fail   to    mention   Farmer's  Magazine   when   writing   advertisers. 
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Many  a  farmer  wastes  many  a  dollar 
tinkering  with  antiquated 
binders — but  you  need  not  have 
any  such  useless  bother  and 
needless  loss.   Choose 

the  binder  that 
has  proved  itself 


Main  power 

frame  of 
heavy  steel 


Knotter 

simply 
can't  balk 


Easily  hand- 
led and  light 
in  draft 


Work  a  Frost  &  Wood  No.  3  as  hard  as  you  like  on  what- 
ever field  you  like.  Have  no  fear  of  its  breaking  down  from 
bumps  or  thumps.  It  is  built  to  stand  unusual  strains — has 
Frost  &  Wood  Quality  of  material  and  workmanship  in 
every  part. 

Seventy  years  experience  building  farm  machinery  for 
Canada — that's  one  of  the  whys  for  the  staunchness  of  the 
Frost  &  Wood  No.  3.  Yet,  for  all  its  strength,  it  is  the  light- 
est draft  Binder  made.  For  it  has  large  roller  bearings  at 
every  place  where  friction  might  come. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  names  of  other  farmers  who  have  been 
running  our  Binders  for  fifteen  years,  with  almost  no  outlay 
except  for  new  sections.  We  build  our  machines  to  work 
and  to  wear,  not  for  one  or  two  years,  but  for  a  lifetime. 
You  should  learn — and  we  will  gladly  show  you — what  the 
exclusive  features  of  the  No.  3  mean  to  you  in  dollars  and 
time  saved.     Write  us  to-day  for  facts. 


Double  steel 

brace 

prevents 

sagging 

Ties  any 

sized  bundle 

evenly 


Good   for  a 

lifetime's 

service 


Invest  a  postcard  and 
five  minutes  time  to  get 
Catalog  X|74j  from 

Frost  &  Wood 
Co.,  Limited, 

Smith's  Falls,  Can.  *4 


Frost  &Wood  £  %>  Binder 

It  is   to   your  advantage   to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Cheap   Enough  For  A  Barn 


Fine  Enough  For  A  Cathedral 

The  Roof  That  s   Good 


For  any  permanent  structure,  whatever  its  cost  or  use,  the  modern 
metal  shingle  is  the  ONLY  roofing  worth  any  man's  consideration. 
For  it,  and  it  alone,  has  every  good  quality  a  roof  should  have,  and 
it,  and  it  alone  of  all  roofings,  lacks  every  bad  quality.  But  there 
are  degrees  of  goodness  in  metal  shingles.  You  must  choose 
wisely.      You    will    not    go    wrong    if    you    roof    with 


DRESTQU 

r      JAFE-LOCK       *1, 

ESHINCLESl 


Preston  Shingles  are  made  from  heavy  and  imperish- 
able metal,  thickly  and  smoothly  galvanized  with  a 
coating  that  contains  98  per  cent,  of  pure  zinc.  Thus 
they  easily  pass  the  rigid  bending  and  acid  tests  of 
_.  the    British    Government.     That    in- 

jn  lr©  sures   them    against   rust,   and   their 

buyer  against  roof-troubles.  No 
Defvinff  other  metal  shingle  is  made  so  well, 
•J  6  and  .none  will  last  longer.  Ask 
us  what  this  test  is.  Preston  Safe-Lock  Shingles 
'make  a  roof  that  is  absolutely  proof  against 
fire — a  roof  that  the  wind  cannot  rack  a  little 
bit — a     roof     that     moisture     cannot     get     through 


at    all.       For    these    are     the     shingles,    and     tuese 
alone,    which    positively    LOCK    ON    EVERY    EDGE 
with   a   grip    that   is   so   strong   and   tight   it   almost 
makes   nailing   needless.      Next   to   the   galvanizing — 
which  is  the  most  vital  thing  about        _ 
a  metal  shingle — the  lock  is  a  point    Never 
you  should  most  carefully  look  into 
before    you     invest.       Let    us    send  Leaks 

you     a     "Preston    Junior" — a    little  a-t^a^o 

shingle  imitating  closely  the  construction  of  OUR 
REGULAR  OUTPUT.  Study  it,  and  you  will  ad- 
mire the  patented  Safe-Lock  that  only  we  can  use. 
Ask   for  it. 


This  Is  The  Roof  That  Meets  Every  Need 


Preston  Safe-Lock  Shingles  are  easily  laid.  No 
special  skill  or  unusual  tools  are  necessary.  Few- 
er nails  are  needed  than  other  metal  shingles  de- 
mand— the  safe-lock  cannot  spring  nor  the  shingles 
_  warp    or    twist.     Every    nailhead    is 

J^tOrm-  covered.        Therefore      these      roofs 

never  leak — because  rust  simply  can- 

PrOOf  not  get  at  tne  nails-  Preston  Safe- 
Lock  Shingles  are  sold  with  the 
warranty  that — if  properly  put  on,  according  to 
simple  directions— LIGHTNING  CANNOT  HARM 
THE  ROOF  WITHIN  TEN  YEARS.  These  roofs 
are  easily  good  for  fifty  years'  reliable  roof -service. 
Thus   they   are    the   cheapest   good   roofs    money   can 


buy.  Wood  shingles  actually  cost — in  cost-per-year — 
many     times     our     price.     "Ready"     roofings     are    a 
wretched    make-shift,    and    their    cost    per    year    is 
downright  extravagant.    Don't  waste  your  money  on 
a   roof   that   can't   last.     You   should 
send  for,  and   read,   before  you  roof    (^OStS 
anew,  a  truth-telling  FREE  book  that 
many  have   read   to   their  profit   and  T  itflf> 

satisfaction.    It   tells    about   EVERY  """^ 

kind  of  roofing.  It  goes  into  the  subject  fully  and  in 
plain  words.  You  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it 
after  you've  read  it — but  you  are  welcome  to  it  for 
nothing.  To-day  would  be  a  good  day  to  write  and 
ask  for  it.     Use  a   postcard   if  you   wish.    Address — 


Qjx^^A^  Metal  Shingle  &  Siding  Co.,  Limited 

>»-'*-7v»~'  ~1J  Spruce  Street  Factory,  Preston,  Canada 


Manage! 


Branch  Office  and  Factory,  Montreal,  Que. 


When    writing    advertisers    kindly    mention     Farmer's     Magazine, 
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Handsome  —  Strong  —  Durable 


The  wise  buyer  of  a  telephone 
gets  one  that  is  built  to  last, 
and  in  this  respect  the 

ERICSSON 
ALL  STEEL 

LONG 
DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


is  easily  ahead  of  every  other  on  the  market.  It  is  beautifully 
enamelled,  equipped  with  four  or  five  bar  ringer,  the  strongest 
ringer  made.     Will  last  and  look  like  new  for  20  years. 

THE  ERICSSON  PHONE  is  fully  guaranteed  and  will 
give  eminently  satisfactory  service  under  all  conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  90, 
WITH  SPECIAL   PRICES 

ERICSSON  MFG.  CO. 


1111   Military   Road 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


(Shipment  from  Bridgeburg,  Ont.,  ofany  number  of  Telephones) 


Say    .vim    saw    the   ad.    in    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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SPECIAL 
SERVICE 


IJ  Telephones  in  hospitals,  public  buildings,  offices,  stores  and  private 
farms  are  valuable  according  to  their  reliability  and  practical  features. 

<I  The  transmission  must  be  strong  and  clear.  By  that  we  mean  that 
the  people  at  both  ends  of  the  line  can  hear  each  other— the  voice  tones  being 
natural  and  understandable. 

Let  us  tell  you  why  Kellogg  'phones  are  a  standard  for  good  service. 

<J  Let  us  send  you  our  private  line  telephone  bulletins  (for  public  build- 
ings, offices,  etc.)  No.  39. 

^  Or  our  Farm  Line  telephone  bulletins  which  tell  you  how  to  build 
a  rural  line,  cost,  etc.     Ask  for  bulletins  54  and  52. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD   &   SUPPLY  CO. 

Chicago 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Telephone  Apparatus 


Don't   fail   to   mention   Parmer's   Magazine   when    writing   advertisers. 
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"—  THE  BOOK  DESCRIBES 
EVERY  STEP  IN  DETAIL 

IN  the  organization  and  construction  of  rural  telephone  lines,  this  book,  "How  to  Build 
Rural  Telephone  Lines,"  is  a  practical  guide.  It  is  a  carefully  classified  volume,  cover- 
ing everything  you  need  to  know,  from  the  inception  of  the  idea  to  the  moment  the 
telephone  is  hanging  on  your  own  wall,  ready  for  you  to  use.  No  question  on  the  building 
of  rural  telephone  lines  can  possibly  arisa  without  your  being  able  to  find  the  answer  to  it 
in  this  volume.  It  offers  explanation  on  every  point — the  solution  for  every  problem.  If 
you  are  even  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  subject,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  clip,  sign 
and  mail  the   coupon   and 

We  Will  Send  You  FREE  This  Book  on 
"How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone  Lines" 


Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  to  ask  for  this 
volume  to  get  it.    This  book  represents  100 
profusely   illustrated   pages  of   vital    facts, 
bound  in  stiff  cloth-covered  binding.   Apart 
entirely  from  the  cost  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing, this  book  represents  the  brain  work  of 
experienced  telephone  men— has  cost  us  so 
much  money  that  we  really  ought  to  make 
a  charge  for  it.    So  long  as  the  edition  lasts. 
however,  we  are  willing  to  send  it  FREE  to 
every  farmer  who,  by  using  the  coupon, 
signifies  that  he  is  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject.   This  book  is  very  frank — it  tells  you 
exactly  what  you  can  do.  what  you  must 
do  and  what  you  cannot  do  :    you  will  be 
interested  in  the  straightforward  way  in 


which  it  comes  out  with  vital  information. 
Systems  of  rural  telephone  lines  are  spread- 
ing a  net-work  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
the  form  of  community-owned  companies. 
Sooner  or  later  someone  will  organize  such  a 
system  in  your  locality.  Why  shouldn't  you 
be  the  man  to  do  it?  In  any  event  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  know  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this  subject.  Better  send  the  coupon 
NOW,  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 


TH 


*HortkmEfeetric 

and  MANUFACTURING  CO.  un.Tu> 

Manufacturer  and  supplier  of  all  apparatus  and 
equipment  used    in  the   construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  Telephone,  Fire  Alarm  and 
Electric  Railway  Plants. 
Address  our  house  nearest  you. 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

REGINA        CALGARY       VANCOUVER 


235-S 


Tbe  Northern 
EUclric  aod 
Haouficluriotf  Co 
Limited 

Gentlemen, 
Picas.-  send  me  FREE 
one  copy  of  your  100-page 
bound  and  illustrated  book 
on  "  How  to  Build  Rural 
Telephone  Lines." 

Name 

Post  Office  ...". 

Province 


It   is   to   your  advantage   to    mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Just  a  Few  Words 
About  Ourselves — 


A  Canadian  Company  Manufacturing 

Telephones  for  Independent 

Operators 


The  Canadian  Independent 
Telephone  Company  is  a  Cana- 
dian Company,  with  a  very 
large  investment  in  the  tele- 
phone business.  Our  factory, 
we  believe,  has  a  special  tool 
equipment,  to  insure  uniform- 
ity of  quality,  unsurpassed  on 
this  continent. 

We  manufacture  high-class 
telephone  equipment,  and  guar- 
antee our  telephones  for  10 
years.  We  stock  everything  in 
construction  materials  required 
for  the  building  of  a  telephone 
line. 


We  ha\e  a  staff  of  Qualified 
Telephone  Engineers  whose  ser- 
vices we  place  at  the  disposal  of 
rural  companies  requiring  ex- 
pert information. 

Next  time  you  are  in  the 
city,  call  and  see  us,  but  in  the 
meantime  remember  we  are 
equipped  to  meet  your  tele- 
phone requirements  promptly 
no  matter  what  they  may  be. 

Write  for  our  latest  book 
"Canada  and  the  Telephone." 


THE    CANADIAN    INDEPENDENT 
TELEPHONE  CO.,  Limited 

26  Duncan  Street,  TORONTO 


It  is   to   your  advantage   to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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~Y 


HAVE  YOU  NOTICED 


That  It's  Always 


Power  Speed  Strength  Economy  Reliability 


4 

4 


1  l-D  2-Pasteoger  Roadster,  30  H.P.     Fully  equipped,  $1575  00,  F  O.B.  Toronto. 

Better   than   Standard   Value   and   Construction. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
Handled  in  Ontario  by 

American-Abell  Engine  &  Thresher  Co.,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Say    you    saw    the   ad.   in    Farmer's    Magazine. 


$100.22  A  DAY! 


BY  USING 


Niagara 
Lime 

Sulphur 
and 

Arsenate 

of  Lead' 


Combination 
Winter 

and 

Summer 

Spray 


This  will  represent  your  profit  for  work  on  :i  live-acre  orchard,  if  you  spray  this  month. 
Your   LOSS   if   you    neglect    it. 

CAKE  and  ATTENTION  NOW  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold,  but  you  MIST  USE  the 
RIGHT    MATERIALS    at    the    RIGHT    TIME. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  and  use  our  Sprays.  Sufficient  reason 
for    you    to    investigate    their    merits. 

"WHEREVER  FRUIT  EXCELS  NIAGARA  SPRAY  IS  USED" 

NIAGARA  LIME-SILPHIR  controls  SAN  JOSE  SCALE,  OYSTER  SHELL  BARK  LOUSE, 
BLISTER  MITE,  and  all  sucking  insects.  COMBINED  WITH  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD,  it 
controls   APFLE    SCAB,    fungus    diseases,   CODLING    MOTH,    and    all    chewing    insects. 

Write  To-day  for  Book  on  "  Sprays  and  How  to  Use  Them.'' 
BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPS:  HAND   AND  POWER 

These  pumps  are  very  strong  and  durable.  They  will  give  large  capacity,  with  high 
pressure.      Let    us   prove    this   to   you. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

NIAGARA  BRAND  FACTORIES 


BEAN  SPRAY  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
OREGON  SPRAY  CO..  Portland.  Ore. 
MEDFORD  SPRAY  CO.     Medford.  Ore 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO..  Middleport.  N.Y. 
HOOD   RIVE-K  SPRAY    MEG.  CO..  Hood  River.  Ore. 
NIAGARA  SPRAY  CO.,  of   N.S..  Ltd.,  Kentville,  N  S. 


NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,  Ltd. 

BURLINGTON,  ONT. 


Make  YOUR  Buildings  Fire-Proof 

With  Steel — Fedlnr's  way.  You'd  like  to  minimize  the  flre  risk  on  your  house  and  barn,  wouldn't  you?  I 
don't  believe  there's  a  man  who  reads  this  paper  who  would  deliberately  neglect  to  provide  every  possible 
protection  against  flre?  Yet  why  do  you  continue  to  put  up  frame  buildings?  If  you  think  a  "fire-trap" 
costs  less  you  are  much  mistaken.    Get  the  facts   about    Pedlarizing   and    figure   It   out   for   yourself. 

Reduces  fire  risk  fully  80  per  cent.      Actually  cheaper  by  20  per  cent. 

Many   of   the  so-called    "fire-proof"    buildings   In   big     side  and  out,  with  Fireproof  Sheet  Steel.    Roofed  with 


Many  of  the  so-called  "fire-proof"  buildings  in  big 
cities  are  not  so  well  protected  against  fire  as  your 
home  and  farm  buildings  would  be  if  built  Pedlar's 
way.  Pedlarizing  protects  each  part  of  the  building,  that 
if  flre  does  start  It  can  be  prevented  from  spreading. 
There  is  nothing  about  a  Pedlarized  building  to  burn, 
except  the  contents.  Any  fire  insurance  agent  will  tell 
you  how  much  lower  the  insurance  rate  is  on  a  build- 
ing like  this — enough  to  save  a  good  bit  of  Its  cost. 
"PEDLARIZING"   means   sheathing   any   building,   in- 

PEDLARIZING 
Advantages  — 

Walls  and  ceiling  are  one  un- 
broken seamless  sheet  of 
handsomely  designed  steel. 
No  crevices  or  cracks  to  har- 
bor dust  or  dirt  or  disease 
germs.    Can  be  easily  washed 

with  soap 
Pedlarizing:  Means  and  water 
a  Sanitary  Build-  just  like  a 
ingr.  pane     of 

glass.  If 
there's  been  sickness  in  a 
Pedlarized  room  the  whole 
interior  can  be  scrubbed  with 
antiseptics  and  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

Outside  can  be  finished  to 
look  like  stone,  fancy  cement 
blocks  or  brick.  For  the  in- 
side walls  and  ceiling  you  can 
choose  from  over  2000  designs. 

every  one 
Pedlarizing-  Means  the  crea- 
Attractive  Building-  tion  of  an 
artist  in 
mural  decoration.  Every  taste 
can  be  satisfied;  any  decora- 
tive scheme  harmoniously 
carried  out.  Can  be  put  in 
place  easily  and  quickly, 
never  crack  with  settling  of 
building — never  need  papering 
or  fixing. 


Oshawa  Steel 
Shingles  Make  a 
Good  Roof  For 
100  Years 

I  give  you  a  written 
Guarantee  that  abso- 
lutely protects  you 
against  roof  troubles 
for  a  quarter-century. 
Just  as  your  fire  in- 
surance policy  protects 
you  against  loss,  so  the 
Pedlar  Guarantee  pro- 
tects you  for  25  years 
against  loss  through 
any  fault  of  Oshawa 
Shingles.  Nearly  Fifty 
Million  square  feet  of 
roofs  in  Canada  pro- 
tected to-day  in  this 
way. 


side  and  out,  with  Fireproof  Sheet  Steel.  Roofed  with 
Oshawa  Steel  Shingles,  which  I  guarantee  for  25  years. 
Outer  walls  surfaced  with  Pedlar  Steel  Siding,  to 
imitate  brick,  cut  stone,  dressed  stone,  etc.  Inside 
walls  and  ceilings  finished  with  Pedlar  Art  Steel — 
made  in  over  2000  beautiful  designs.  Such  construc- 
tion is  actually  cheaper  by  20  per  cent,  than  an  or- 
dinary frame  building.  My  Free  Booklet  gives  all 
particulars. 

Has   Many   Other 
All    Important 

Inner  walls  and  ceilings  al- 
ways wholly  free  from  damp- 
ness. Dead-air  space  between 
them  and  the  Pedlar  Siding 
of  the  outer  walls  prevents 
"sweating."  For  the  same 
reason 
Pedlarizing  Means  a  dampness 
Damp-proof  cannot 

Building.  penetrate 

from  the 
outside.  Frame  houses  and 
wood-shingled  roofs  do  'sweat' 
and  open  up  cracks  that  let 
in  the  wind  and  rain.  A  Ped- 
larized house  is  perfectly  dry 
in  all  seasons. 
The  unbroken,  seamless  cov- 
ering of  steel  keeps  out  the 
cold,  and  makes  buildings 
wind-tight  —  easier  to  keep 
warm  in  winter.  Think  what 
a      Pedlarized      barn      would 

mean  to 
Pedlarizing  Means  your  stock. 
Warmer  in  Winter  And  in 
Cooler  in  Summer,    s  u  mmer's 

blazing 
sun  you'll  find  a  Pedlarized 
house  or  barn  the  coolest — 
heat  can't  get  in.  Thus  your 
buildings  are  kept  dry  aud 
comfortable  in  all  seasons, 
through  all  kinds  of  weather. 


Pedlar  Art  Steel 

Imperishable 

Ceilings 

Adorn  and  protect 
thousands  of  Canadian 
homes,  schools,  fine 
churches,  stores  and 
public  buildings.  Much 
handsomer,  more  eco- 
nomical and  sanitary 
than  plaster  or  wood. 
Best  fire  protection, 
too.  Cannot  crack. 
Seams  are  invisible. 
Hundreds  of  patterns 
provide  every  conceiv- 
able style  of  decora- 
tion. 


Beautiful,  Dur- 
able Pedlar  Steel 
Siding 

Enable  you  to  build  a 
strong,  beautiful,  safe, 
windtight,  weather- 
proof, durable  building 
with  greatest  economy. 
Pedlarized  buildings, 
remember,  are  less  li- 
able to  flre  damage 
than  the  usual  type  of 
brick  building.  There 
are  dozens  of  patterns. 
Get  my  book  of  pic- 
tures and  facts. 


Pedlarizing 
Means    Lightning- 
Proof. 

Lightning  costs  farm- 
ers on  this  Continent 
four  million  dollars  a 
year.  In  one  year  623 
people  were  killed  and 
889  injured  by  lightning 
—  all  on  farms.  Oshawa 
Steel  Shingles  would 
save  all  this  immense 
loss.  The  sheer  sheet 
steel  surface  of  the 
roof  scatters  the  elec- 
tric blast  and  passes  it 
harmlessly  off— better 
th->n  any  number  of 
lightning  rods. 

Bon't    Settle    the 
Question    of 
Materials    Until 
You    Know    Every 
Detail   About 
Pedlarizing. 


In  the  space  of  this 
adveni-ement  I  can 
on  y  suggest  some  of 
the  many  advantages 
of  Pedlarizing.  You 
should  send  for  my 
big  free  hook  showing 
newest  of  our  2,0u0 
beautiful  designs ;  al- 
so tells  how  eco*  omi- 
cal  Pedlarizing rea  ly 
is.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


feg 


£*&. 


Pedlarizing     Means 
Less   Expense 
In   Every    Way. 

It  costs  a  reat  deal 
less  to  Pedlarize  a 
room,  or  a  whole  house, 
than  you  probably 
think  it  costs.  Get  the 
facts— then  figure.  My 
large,  finely  illustrated 
book  shows  numerous 
fine  churches,  schools 
public  buildings,  priv- 
ate homes  in  city  ar.d 
country  that  are  Ped- 
larized, also  some  of 
the  two  thousand  Ped- 
lar designs. 

Send   Your   Name 
and  Address  at  once 
Ask  Tor   Our   Free 
Booklet    No.    SI. 
WrHe  to   our   Near- 
est  Address. 
(See    below.) 


The 


PEDLAR  PEOPLE  of  Oshawa 


Your  Rooms  Can 
Be  Just  As  At- 
tractive 

As  this  one,  finished 
with  Pedlar  Art  Steel 
Sidewalls  to"  harmon- 
ize with  Pedlar  Art 
Steel  Ceilings.  Easily 
put  on  —  beautiful  to 
look  at,  easy  to  keep 
clean.  No  cracks  to 
harbor  dust  or  vermin. 
Outlast  any  other  wall 
covering.  Absolutely 
fire- proof.  Very  eco- 
nomical. 


Established 
1861 


HALIFAX 
1 6  Prince  St. 
CHATHAM 
200  King  St.W. 
VANCOUVER 
631  Pender  St. 


ST.  JOHN  QUEBEC  MONTREAL  OTTAWA 

42-46  Prince  William  St.  127  Rue  de  Pont  321-3  Craig  St  W  423  Sussex  St 

PORT  ARTHUR      WINNIPEG  REGINA  CALGARY 

45  Cumberland  St.       76  Lombard  St.        1901  Railway  St.  S.        Room  7,  Crown  Block 
VICTORIA  Addreaa  Our  Nearest  Warehouse. 

434  Kingston  St  Write  for  Details. 


TORONTO        LONDON 

II  1-3  Bay  St.       86  King  St. 

EDMONTON 

633  Fifth  Ave..  North  of  Jasper 

We  Want  Agents  in  Some  Sections 

Mention  This  Paper. 


Brown  Bhos-l™. 

BOOKBINDERS. 
STATIONERS     ETC  . 


